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EDITOR'S    PREFACE 

The  present  is  an  absolutely  complete  reprint  of  Buckle's 
work,  with  a  new  index.  The  two  volumes  in  which  it 
originally  appeared  (1857-61)  bore  the  title  History  of 
Civilization  in  England,  their  subject-matter,  however, 
being  simply  the  uncompleted  *' General  Introduction*' 
to  the  projected  work  so  entitled.  The  old  title-page 
(preserved  in  the  three-volume  edition)  was  thus  some- 
thing of  a  misnomer,  and  this  has  been  corrected. 

It  was  suggested  to  Buckle,  before  the  issue  of  his 
second  volume,  that  he  himself  should  publish  a  popular 
edition  of  his  book  without  the  notes.  It  is  now  reprinted, 
with  all  the  notes  and  many  fresh  annotations,  at  a  lower 
price  than  would  have  been  charged  in  Buckle's  day  for 
an  abridgment.  Even  notes  that  might  have  been  held 
redundant  are  faithfully  reproduced,  so  that  the  student 
can  everywhere  judge  of  Buckle's  work  for  himself  ;  and 
the  editor's  notes  are  scrupulously  distinguished  from 
his  by  brackets,  and  by  the  absence  of  reference  numbers. 
Buckle's  references  in  his  second  volume  to  the  first  are 
of  course  altered  to  apply  to  the  present  edition.  A  few 
small  grammatical  errors,  evidently  due  to  his  weak 
health  at  the  period  of  publication,  have  been  corrected  ; 
but  where  correction  would  involve  interference  with  the 
cadence  or  structure  of  a  sentence,  even  grammatical 
laxities  have  been  left  untouched. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  on  a  point  which 
has  given   the   editor  some   perplexity — the   question, 
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namely,  as  to  the  length  to  which  he  should  carry  anno- 
tation. To  some  he  may  seem  to  have  carried  it 
too  far  :  others  may  count  him  remiss  in  omitting  to 
question  certain  passages.  His  rule  has  been  to  avoid 
discussion  of  indeterminable  issues,  such  as  the  proposition 
on  page  13  that  Homer  and  Shakspere  have  been  the 
*'  most  accurate  investigators  of  the  human  mind  "  ;  or 
that  on  page  222  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Barrow  and 
Taylor  ;  or  the  opinion  that  Whitefield  has  been  the  most 
passion-moving  orator  since  the  apostles.  But  wherever 
he  has  noted  a  mis-statement  of  historical  fact,  a  fallacy 
of  argument,  or  an  inconsistency  of  theory  or  phrase,  he 
has  sought  to  rectify  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  offi- 
cious. 

Realizing  the  difficulty  of  supervising  so  discursive  a 
student  as  Buckle  in  all  his  various  fields,  he  has  taken 
competent  counsel  as  to  the  sections  which  treat  of 
physiological  matters ;  and  in  regard  to  the  political  and 
intellectual  history  of  Scotland,  with  which  Buckle  deals 
so  fully,  he  has  had  welcome  aid  from  a  vigilant  student. 
Finally  he  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  for 
taking  on  himself  the  laborious  task  of  revising  the  whole 
of  the  proofs.  The  result,  he  hopes,  is  a  worthily  correct 
text. 

J.  M.  R. 
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It  is  said  concerning  Buckle,  by  one  who  talked  with  him, 
that  "  a  book  that  would  not  descend  to  posterity  was  evidently 
one  for  which  he  had  but  scant  respect."  The  test  is  at  least 
one  which  every  book  must  pass  in  order  to  be  proved  important ; 
and  Buckle  himself  has  thus  far  passed  it  easily.  His  book  now 
enters  on  its  period  of  non-copyright  sale  ;  and  all  who  have 
followed  its  fortunes  know  that  there  still  awaits  it  a  large 
welcome  from  a  new  generation. 

Of  the  select  list  of  serious  works  which  have  passed  thus  far 
down  the  stream  of  time  since  his  day,  few  have  weathered 
more  opposition.  Only  Darwin  and  Strauss  among  his  contem- 
poraries, perhaps,  gave  a  more  serious  shock  to  standing  opinions : 
and  in  his  case  the  vivacity  of  the  attack  elicited  a  proportional 
resentment.  For  a  generation,  most  notices  of  his  book  in  his 
own  country  were  hostile.  Latterly  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the 
criticism ;  but  all  the  while  the  treatise  has  been  doing  its 
work  for  thousands  of  readers — preparing  their  minds,  that  is,  for 
the  reception  of  a  science  of  human  history.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  merit,  its  place  in  culture-evolution  is  clear. 
Where  Darwin  definitely  brought  within  the  scope  of  scientific 
law  the  phenomena  of  biology,  as  previous  pioneers  had  done 
those  of  geology  and  astronomy.  Buckle  began  anew  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  task  of  all — the  reduction  to  law  of  the 
phenomena  of  social  evolution.  The  harder  task  might  well  be 
more  imperfectly  done  ;  but  the  utility  of  his  great  effort  is  sub- 
stantially proved  by  the  persistent  interest  it  evokes.  Other 
scientific  thinkers  of  his  day,  approaching  the  same  problem 
on  different  sides,  have  had  similar  success  ;  and  it  is  not  our 
business  here  to  weigh  his  work  against  theirs.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Buckle's  plan  of  reaching  social  science  inductively 
through  a  study  of  history,  with  the  help  of  economics  and 
statistics,  has  its  special  value  as  compared  with  Comte's  method 
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of  deductive  construction  and  prescription,  and  Spencer's  great 
survey  of  social  anatomy  and  functional  life  in  terms  of  the  total 
process  of  evolution. 

II 

The  first  duty,  however,  of  those  who  now  republish  Buckle 
is  to  see  that  his  work  is  revised.  The  analogy  of  those  of  Gibbon 
and  Adam  Smith — to  name  no  others — reminds  us  that  the  very 
qualities  of  originality  and  comprehensiveness  which  give 
the  pioneer's  work  its  importance,  set  up  a  need  for  revision. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  editing  the  works  of  Reid  as  "  the  best 
result  of  Scottish  speculation,"  is  constrained  to  oppugn  his 
author  in  scores  of  notes,  some  of  them  stringently  condemnatory. 
Any  one  who  will  consult  fiu-ther  the  index  of  McCulloch's 
edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  under  the  heading  "  Smith, 
Dr.,"  will  find  two  and  a  half  columns  of  entries  in  small  type, 
nearly  all  referring  to  errors  of  fact  or  argument  in  the  text. 
"  Erroneous,"  "  wrong,"  "  oversight,"  "mistaken,"  "overstates," 
"  exaggerates,"  "  defective  " — such  are  the  constantly  recurring 
terms  of  the  references.  If  such  criticism,  passed  by  an  appre- 
ciative disciple,  hold  good  of  the  greatest  of  economic  classics, 
described  by  Buckle  as  probably  the  most  important  book  ever 
written,  Buckle's  own  work  cannot  conceivably  escape  the  need 
for  overhauling. 

It  is  thus  the  invidious  function  of  the  editor  of  such  an  issue  as 
the  present  to  make  his  notes  turn  mainly  on  what  he  holds  to 
be  errors  or  oversights,  either  of  statement  or  argument ;  and 
Buckle's  range  of  detail  and  theory  is  so  immense  that  the 
proposed  corrections  are  not  less  numerous  than  those  advanced 
by  McCulloch  in  his  edition  of  Smith.  But  the  attentive  reader 
will  soon  realize  that  all  this  is  in  the  normal  way  of  things 
literary  ;  and  that  mistakes  in  detail,  which  no  pioneer  can  escape, 
do  not  affect  the  service  which  such  a  work  is  fitted  to  render. 
Already  there  has  accumulated  a  large  body  of  specialist  de- 
murrers to  the  statements  and  theories  of  Darwin  ;  and  in  the 
recent  anonymous  work.  The  Primrose  and  Darwinism  (1902), 
the  great  natiu-alist  will  be  found  to  have  incurred  charges  of 
positive  error  of  observation,  and  vitiating  error  of  experimental 
method,  in  addition  to  the  decisive  objections  already  sustained  by 
some  of  his  ablest  disciples  against  some  of  his  generalizations. 
Buckle,  we  may  be  sure,  would  warmly  have  disclaimed  any 
favourable  comparison  of  his  work  with  that  of  Bacon,  whom  he 
so  profoundly  admired  ;  but  we  may  fitly  note  that  equally  warm 
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admirers  admit  the  presence  of  much  downright  rubbish  in  the 
total  work  of  that  great  stimulator  of  sound  thinking. 

It  is  a  significant  if  not  a  surprising  fact  that  of  the  corrections 
which  have  to-day  to  be  made  on  Buckle's  performance  only  a 
mere  handful  were  noted  by  the  hostile  critics  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. Of  the  charges  of  error  brought  by  them  against  him,  as 
it  happens,  the  great  majority  are  sheer  misconceptions  of  his 
plainest  teaching.  The  last  of  the  many  instances  I  have  met 
with  is  the  statement  of  Professor  Jevons  that  "  Buckle  referred 
the  character  of  a  nation  to  the  climate  and  the  soil  of  its  abode."  ^ 
This  is  a  repetition  of  a  statement  made  by  several  other  writers  of 
high  standing ;  and  the  reader  who  will  attentively  peruse  the 
second  chapter  of  this  book  will  see  that  it  completely  misrepre- 
sents him.  What  he  taught  was  that  climate  and  soil  in  early 
civilizations  determined  (a)  the  food  supply,  and  so  (b)  the  degree 
of  population,  and  (c)  their  economic  condition  ;  besides  further 
affecting  them  as  regards  the  regularity  or  intermittence  of  their 
industry.  For  the  rest,  no  one  ever  laid  more  stress  on  the 
operation  of  the  "  intellectual  laws,"  which  in  Europe  he  declared 
to  countervail  the  physical. 

Where  a  thinker  like  Professor  Jevons  could  thus  misread  and 
misjudge,  others  multiplied  misconception  and  injustice.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple.  Buckle,  like  Gibbon  and  Smith  before  him, 
and  like  Darwin  in  his  own  day,  called  upon  men  to  look  at  the 
process  of  things  through  new  windows,  and  most  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  him,  as  to  them,  came  from  men  who  denied  either 
that  he  had  opened  any  windows,  or  that  through  his  anything 
could  be  truly  seen.  Beginning  in  a  state  of  oppugnancy,  they 
impugned  whatever  in  his  argimient  looked  like  new  principles, 
and  struck  angrily  at  the  nearest  of  his  generalizations.  Invited 
by  him  to  recognize  natural  laws  in  the  whole  course  of  hmnan 
affairs,  where  formerly  they  had  seen  mystery  or  '*  providence," 
they  resisted  every  step  in  the  argument,  and  sought  on  the  way 
to  discredit  him  on  points  of  fact  without  having  made  any  all- 
round  survey.  A  study  of  much  of  their  criticism  gives  one  the 
impression  that  the  first  flight  of  them  never  read  him  with 
patience ;  and  unfortunately  these  were  followed  by  others  who, 
less  prejudiced,  were  yet  content  to  regard  him  as  discredited. 
Yet  the  valid  objections,  whether  general  or  particular,  hitherto 
brought  against  Buckle's  work  are  notably  few ;  and  they  are 
found  nearly  always  to  come  from  men  who,  while  finding  him 
at  fault  in  matters  within  their  special  field,  yet  were  in  sym- 
^  Letters  and  Journal  of  Stanley  Jevons,  1886,  p.  454. 
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pathy  with  his  general  attitude  to  his  problem.  We  to-day, 
accepting  his  principles  and  his  method,  and  looking  sympatheti- 
cally, yet  critically,  through  the  windows  he  opened,  can  detect 
ten  errors  of  fact  or  argument  for  every  one  noted  in  the  past 
by  his  avowed  enemies.  It  was  so  with  Gibbon,  whose  contem- 
porary opponents,  misdirected  by  their  very  antagonism,  heaped 
up  against  him  mostly  idle  charges,  where  his  scholarly  modern 
disciple,  Mr.  Bury,  can  make  real  corrections.  Similarly,  the  com- 
pletest  body  of  criticism  passed  upon  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was 
that  of  McCulloch,  who  regarded  Smith  as  the  true  founder  of 
economic  science  ;  and  the  correction  of  Darwin  in  turn  is  being 
done  by  convinced  Darwinians. 

Ill 

The  present  editor,  unfortunately,  can  claim  no  such  compe- 
tence for  his  task  as  some  of  these  have  shown  for  theirs.  He  can 
but  plead  that  the  task  here  is  an  uncommonly  extensive  one, 
that  no  one  else  has  shown  any  disposition  to  take  it  up,  and  that 
he  has  grappled  with  it  as  best  he  could  after  much  sympathetic 
study  of  Buckle's  work,  in  the  conviction  that  its  essentially 
sound  teaching  can  best  be  fiurthered  by  an  impartial  scrutiny 
of  all  its  details.  He  is  siu-e  that  the  book  can  do  for  others  what 
it  once  did  for  him — ^give  a  far-reaching  guidance  over  the  great 
field  of  the  history  of  social  evolution,  and  a  vivid  and  lasting 
stimulus  to  the  exploration.  Some  even  of  what  in  the  eye  of  a 
mature  student  are  the  formal  faults  in  Buckle's  work — in  par- 
ticular its  tendency  to  enthusiastic  declamation — are  rather 
helps  than  hindrances  to  us  all  in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  studies  ; 
and  perhaps  those  who  have  ripened  most  in  the  later  stages  will 
be  the  readiest  to  admit  that  his  faults  are  the  faults  of  a  man 
of  genius. 

Certain  it  is  that  students  of  all  degrees  of  culture  are  foimd  to 
delight  in  his  energy  and  variety.  At  his  best,  indeed,  he  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  the  great  qualifications  of  fulness  of  knowledge, 
breadth  of  grasp,  and  vivacity  and  lucidity  of  presentment.  In 
respect  of  these  powers,  he  brought  a  freshness  and  force  of  interest 
into  historical  matters,  that  not  even  his  greatest  predecessors  had 
compassed.  He  is  fuller  of  colour  than  Montesquieu,  and  more 
abundantly  and  exactly  informative  than  Voltaire — two  early 
masters  of  socio-historical  exposition,  to  whom  he  paid  generously 
just  tribute.  Even  if  his  theories  of  social  causation  be  ignored, 
he  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  historians  ;  and  nowhere 
else,  thus  far,  can  there  be  found  more  illuminating  surveys  of 
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national  and  epochal  evolution  than  he  has  made  in  the  histories 
of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Scotland. 

Since  he  wrote,  new  histories  of  Spain  and  Scotland  have  been 
produced  by  thoroughly  qualified  scholars,  who  enable  us  to 
rectify  some  of  his  slips ;  but  they  leave  us  as  appreciative  as 
ever  of  his  pecuhar  gift  of  presenting  the  total  movement  and 
causal  sequence  of  the  lives  of  the  nations.  So  with  the  periods 
of  English  and  French  history  with  which  he  has  dealt  in  this 
imiinished  Introduction  :  fresh  and  fruitful  investigations  help  us 
to  revise  his  judgments,  but  leave  his  service  to  comprehension 
only  the  clearer. 

IV 

Needless  to  say,  however,  Buckle  is  to  be  read  not  merely  for 
his  colligations  of  historical  detail,  but  further  for  his  doctrine  as 
to  historical  causation.  If  he  were  not  substantially  right  in  his 
reiterated  thesis  that  human  history  is  in  its  own  way  reducible  to 
science,  his  book  would  be  in  the  main  a  mistake ;  for  it  was  to  illus- 
trate historical  law  that  he  planned  and  wrote  it.  On  the  general 
question,  though  eminent  persons  in  England,  still  proffer  nega- 
tives, the  judgment  of  modem  thought  is  now  definitely  on  his  side. 
Even  in  the  England  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Huxley 
pronounced  sociology,  perhaps  prematurely,  a  constituted  science  ; 
and  to-day,  though  there  is  still  not  a  single  sociological  chair  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  so  many  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  the  United  States,  that  it  is  practically  certain  we  cannot 
much  longer  do  without  them.  In  V Annie  Sociologique  for  1902 
there  are  noted  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  "  sociological  '•  works 
published  in  Germany,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  France, 
fifty-two  in  England,  forty-eight  in  Italy,  and  thirty  in  the 
United  States.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  French  books 
twenty-six  deal  with  sociology  proper — the  study  and  elucidation 
of  social  processes —  nine  being  devoted  to  its  objects  and  methods, 
as  against  five  in  Italy,  two  in  the  United  States,  two  in  Germany 
and  none  in  England.  These  figures  tell  of  our  backwardness, 
but  they  broadly  suggest  that  nearly  everywhere  else  men  are 
establishing  scientific  views  of  social  causation. 

While,  however,  the  possibility  of  a  true  science  of  social 
evolution  is  thus  increasingly  recognized,  in  the  light  of  the  first 
principles  of  all  science,  its  details,  needless  to  say,  are  under  con- 
stant discussion  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Buckle  can 
escape  gainsaying.  After  looking  all  round  his  work  more  than 
once,  the  present  writer  is  disposed  to  say  that  its  shortcomings 
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are  in  the  ordinary  way  of  pioneer  experience.  Every  pioneer 
tends  on  the  one  hand  to  think  at  times  on  the  plane  of  the  current 
misconceptions  from  which  he  has  broken  away,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  propose  incomplete  reconstructions.  Smith  and  Darwin 
unquestionably  did  so  ;  and  Buckle  similarly  fell  short.  Setting 
out  with  the  doctrine  that  all  human  progress  is  in  terms  of  the 
interaction  of  organism  and  environment,  and  recognizing  that 
instead  of  setting  down  total  racial  experience  to  a  total  race 
character  we  must  look  for  our  explanations  in  the  total  experi- 
ence, he  more  than  once  lapses  into  the  old  occultist  way  of  dis- 
cussing a  nation's  forwardness  or  backwardness  as  a  matter  of 
racial  fault  or  merit.  This,  which  some  people  regard  as  an  anti- 
dote to  fataUsm,  is  essentially  a  fatalistic  conception,  tending  to 
shut  out  the  true  view,  that  in  matters  social  a  comprehension  of 
conditions  is  already  a  change  of  conditions. 

As  regards  his  special  theses,  again,  Buckle  exhibits  the  usual 
difficulty  of  correlating  new  theories.  He  rightly  affirms,  among 
other  things,  (i)  that  new  knowledge  is  the  essential  condition 
of  material  and  moral  betterment,  and  (2)  that  a  relatively  mod- 
erate play  of  climatic  forces  tends  to  evoke  a  relatively  large 
measure  of  human  energy.  But  in  explaining  the  rise  of  European 
civiUzation  he  does  not  reconcile  those  propositions.  He  writes 
as  if  the  special  evocation  of  human  energy  in  Europe  by  the 
parsimony  or  passivity  of  nature  sufficed  to  produce  the  needed 
knowledge.  Yet  he  had  also  shewn  {3)  that  for  the  accumulation 
of  knowledge  there  were  originally  needed  some  such  natural  con- 
ditions as  are  seen  in  ancient  Egypt,  Mexico,  Peru  and  India,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  being  antecedent  to  that  of  knowledge. 

To  rectify  the  exposition  we  have  to  note  that  the  higher 
European  civilization  is  derivative,  first  by  way  of  Mediter- 
ranean contacts  with  the  civilizations  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia, 
then  by  way  of  Mediterranean  contacts  with  northern  barbarism. 
Buckle  indeed,  though  in  his  note-book  he  had  transcribed 
Grote's  statements  about  it,  came  too  early  for  the  full  recog- 
nition of  the  first  process,  which  is  only  now  being  properly 
realized  ;  but  he  should  have  noted  the  later  dependence  of  all 
north-European  civilization  on  that  of  the  south.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  his  immense  reading  does  not  appear  to 
include  more  than  the  most  prominent  works  of  previous  socio- 
logists, and  that  he  does  not  mention  such  Scottish  and  French 
writers  of  the  previous  three  generations  as  Millar,  Dunbar, 
Volney,  Walckenaer,  and  Salverte,  who  indeed  frequently  coin- 
cide with  him,  but  whose  ideas  might  at  times  have  suggested  to 
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him  new  developments.  Even  to  the  treatises  of  the  greater  socio- 
logists of  the  past,  as  Bocfin,  Machiavelli,  Vico  and  Montesquieu, 
he  gives  no  very  searching  attention.  The  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  English 
instinct  for  induction,  and  preferred  to  approach  and  present 
his  theory  by  way  of  masses  of  fact,  which  the  older  writers  had 
not  collected.  The  defect  that  is  apt  to  attach  to  this  otherwise 
priceless  method  is  the  non-correlation  of  the  theories  thus 
approached.  Thus,  after  teUing  us  that  in  Europe  nature  evokes 
more  energy  both  of  mind  and  body  than  elsewhere.  Buckle  gives 
us  a  copious  and  interesting  chapter  which  sets  forth  the  almost 
complete  lack  of  mental  initiative  in  European  life  between  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance. 
Fresh  facts,  no  doubt,  would  point  to  the  solution,  but  a  due 
regard  to  theoretic  construction  would  have  prevented  the 
hiatus. 

Another  common  drawback  of  the  inductive  habit  is  that  when 
the  student  does  proceed  to  draw  his  conclusions  he  is  apt  to  err 
permanently  from  lack  of  the  habit  of  theoretic  synthesis.  All 
early  errors  of  quasi-scientific  beUef,  broadly  speaking,  stood  for 
incomplete  inductions.  Men  observed  a  certain  number  of 
phenomena  and  generalized  from  them,  where  a  great  many  more 
phenomena  needed  to  be  taken  into  account  before  they  could 
xmderstand  the  problem.  And  as  induction  is  always  liable  to 
be  thus  incomplete,  the  deductive  check  is  essential  where,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  there  cannot  be  that  **  universal  agreement  " 
which  is  the  sole  sufficient  inductive  evidence.  Thus  Buckle  at 
times  pushes  a  generahzation  beyond  its  true  area..  He  is  not 
uniform  in  his  mastery  of  periods.  Of  the  Scotland  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  Spain  of  the  eighteenth,  his  know- 
ledge is  comprehensive  and  luminous  ;  no  man  before  him  ever 
grasped  a  period  more  vitally  or  presented  it  more  vividly.  But 
when  he  goes  about  to  trace  the  antecedents,  and  shape  his 
formula  of  causation,  he  makes  a  less  complete  inquest,  being 
primed  by  his  impression  of  the  later  evolution,  so  that  we  get 
from  him  statements  which  are  reached  rather  by  deduction 
than  by  induction,  yet  are  not  deductively  harmonized.  In 
the  untranslatable  French  phrase,  he  is  trop  simpliste  :  he  makes 
the  evolution  more  straightforward  and  homogeneous  than  it 
really  was,  thus  erring  both  inductively  and  deductively. 

Sometimes,  again,  as  in  his  account  of  the  French  intellectual 
evolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  even  misreads  a  general- 
ization framed  by  a  predecessor,  here  proceeding  on  a  mere 
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hypothesis,  when  a  simple  scrutiny  of  the  bibUographical  facts 
would  have  kept  him  right ;  or,  yet  again,  when  possessed  by  a 
doctrine  such  as  that  of  laissez  faire,  he  makes  a  mass  of  evidence, 
such  as  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  yield  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  multipUcity  of  causation. 
His  service,  in  short,  is  that  of  a  great  pioneer,  a  strenuous  path- 
breaker,  a  stimulator  :  in  the  vast  imbroglio  of  historical  fact 
he  sees  or  sets  up  currents  of  coordination,  electrifying  us  with  a 
new  sense  of  mastery  and  comprehension  :  he  is  not  the  final  and 
accurate  codifier  of  sociological  law.  His  success,  in  short, 
whatever  be  its  degree,  is  of  the  kind  attained  by  Montesquieu, 
by  Adam  Smith,  by  Comte,  by  Herder,  by  Darwin.  As  pioneer- 
ing success  goes,  that  is  no  trifle ;  and  on  this  head  we  should 
always  keep  before  us  a  wise  saying  of  his  own,  penned  when  he 
was  near  the  end  of  what  he  was  able  to  achieve.  The  process 
of  scientific  advance,  he  writes  "  is  always  so  slow,  that  no  single 
discovery  has  ever  been  made  except  by  the  united  labours  of 
several  generations.  In  estimating,  therefore,  what  each  man 
has  done,  we  must  judge  him  not  by  the  errors  he  commits  but 
by  the  truths  he  propounds.  Most  of  his  errors  are  not  really 
his  own.  He  inherits  them  from  his  predecessors ;  and  if  he 
throws  some  of  them  off  we  should  be  grateful,  instead  of  being 
dissatisfied  that  he  has  not  rejected  all."  We  may  note  an 
obvious  case  in  point.  One  of  the  most  pervasive  of  his  minor 
faults  of  method,  the  habit  of  ascribing  unity  of  opinion,  action, 
and  character  to  whole  nations — as  when  he  says  that  "  the 
Spanish,"  "  the  Scotch  "  and  "  the  French  "  acted  and  thought 
in  certain  ways — is  but  an  extension  into  his  sociology  of  an 
inveterate  popular  hallucination,  rooting  in  elementary  psychosis 
and  elementary  political  feeling. 


When,  applying  the  only  final  critical  test,  the  comparative, 
we  set  against  Buckle's  work  that  of  any  or  all  of  the  other 
socio-historical  writers  of  his  day,  or  even  of  ours,  we  realize 
further  that  even  his  shortcomings  are  not  salient  as  beside  theirs, 
while  his  positive  attainment  is  signally  greater.  It  is  possible 
for  a  biassed  judge,  with  a  one-sided  method,  to  belittle  him  as 
beside  Darwin,  or  Herder,  or  Spencer,  or  even  Comte  ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  as  beside  the  other  men 
who  undertook  to  explain  history.  Some  of  his  critics  were 
perhaps  warranted  in  calling  some  of  his  propositions  crude,  but 
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the  fact  remains  that  none  of  those  critics,  any  more  than  any 
of  his  competitors,  has  thus  far  superseded  or  even  improved 
upon  his  performance.  He  is  practically  the  first  historical 
sociologist  of  the  modem  scientific  movement.  Other  men, 
working  on  special  lines,  had  reached  a  number  of  th^  general 
facts,  economic  and  geographical,  on  which  he  founded,  but 
none  before  him  had  turned  them  to  a  creative  historical  pur- 
pose. After  all  deduction  for  error,  he  remains  a  more  satis- 
factory interpreter  of  history  than  Comte,  whose  power  is  at  its 
highest  in  abstract  synthesis  ;  and  he  is  on  this  side  clearly  com- 
plementary to  Mr.  Spencer,  who  studies  the  anatomy  of  social 
frame  rather  than  its  variously  conditioned  activities  and  their 
psychic  reactions.  At  his  best,  when  fully  faithful  to  his  chosen 
method,  he  3aelds  us  the  satisfaction  that  belongs  only  to  a  true 
scientific  solution ;  and  even  when  his  solution  is  inadequate  it 
carries  the  compensation  that  has  been  justly  ascribed  to  the 
errors  of  the  wise,  that  of  arousing  and  warning  and  instructing 
the  judgment  where  the  bare  record  of  the  facts  which  he  sought 
to  elucidate  would  have  done  no  new  service  whatever. 

In  this  way  Buckle's  remarkable  discursiveness,  sometimes 
censured  as  an  intellectual  vice,  is  finally  educative.  It  so  opens 
up  new  Unes  of  association  as  to  produce  a  widened  sense  of  the 
interplay  of  social  forces  and  a  new  alertness  of  attention  to  their 
phenomena.  The  result  is  that  after  we  have  appreciatively  read 
him,  hardly  any  history  satisfies  us,  so  poorly  does  the  average 
narrative  feed  the  curiosity  he  aroused.  Since  his  day,  indeed, 
there  has  been  much  talk  of  bringing  into  history  the  **  new  " 
method — really  ss  old  as  Voltaire — of  keeping  national  Ufe- 
conditions  in  the  foreground  and  the  mere  poUtical  kaleidoscope 
in  the  background  ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past  decade  or  so 
that  the  promise  has  been  at  all  fulfilled  ;  and  the  average  history 
still  falls  far  short  of  it.  Not  one  student  in  a  thousand,  perhaps, 
combines  Buckle's  qualifications  in  respect  of  knowledge  of 
languages,  of  science,  of  economics,  and  of  the  subsidiary  litera- 
ture of  history,  as  travels,  memoirs,  and  theology.'  Doubtless 
his  variety  was  at  times  a  snare  to2him,  in  particular  when  he 
passed  from  the  empirical  testimony  of  statistics  to  the  meta- 
physic  of  "  law  "  and  causation,  a  kind  of  problem  for  which  he 
had  no  great  faculty,  or  at  least  no  <  sufficient  discipline.  .  But 
these  lapses  he  conmiits  in  the  company  of  Darwin,  for  one  ;  and 
even  in  committing  them  he  sets  up  a  criticism  that  clears  the 
air.  The  whole  matter  is  more  intelligible  since  he  stirred  it ; 
and  no  one  seemed  to  have  thought  of  clearing  it  up  before  him. 
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Lastly,  Buckle  is  to  be  appreciated,  like  every  other  author, 
in  the  light  of  his  physical  life.  Criticism  of  his  work  takes  on 
a  different  aspect  when  it  is  realized  that  it  was  done  by  a  self- 
trained  student  whose  health  was  always  feeble,  and  who  achieved 
it  all  before  he  was  thirty-nine  years  old.  Much  of  it,  indeed, 
was  done  before  he  was  thirty  ;  it  is  in  short,  as  historiography 
goes,  a  young  man's  performance  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  proofs  of 
its  potency  that  we  nevertheless  cannot  so  think  of  it  save  with 
an  effort.  He  was  in  reality  mentally  as  well  as  physically  aged 
when  he  sank  in  the  middle  of  his  planned  task  ;  and  yet  it  has 
never  had  the  gain  of  revision  in  the  light  of  mature  experience. 
There  are  few  more  pathetic  passages  in  literary  biography  than 
those  in  which  he  breaks  off  his  exposition  to  confess  that  he  can 
never  fulfil  his  great  original  plan,  and  that  even  the  shrunken 
scheme  to  which  he  had  soon  learned  to  narrow  it  was  likely  to 
be  too  much  for  his  shaken  powers.  He  was  physically  faltering 
on  his  path  years  before  the  end ;  his  tone  after  his  mother's 
death  is  that  of  an  aged  and  lonely  man ;  and  even  if  he  had  not 
in  1862  succumbed  to  fever  on  his  eastern  journey,  undertaken 
to  rest  his  brain  and  refresh  his  spirits,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
could  have  held  out  to  the  extent  of  completing  even  the  plan 
of  his  Introduction.  It  is  thus,  in  the  words  of  his  sympathetic 
biographer,  Mr.  Huth,  the  fragment  of  a  fragment. 

It  is,  however,  a  fragment  which  only  a  man  of  genius  could 
have  wrought,  and  the  total  scheme  was  one  which  only  an 
original  and  powerful  mind  could  have  framed.  In  these  aspects 
Buckle  is  abundantly  revealed  to  us  in  Mr.  Huth's  deeply  inter- 
esting narrative,  concerning  which  a  formerly  hostile  critic  has 
admitted  that  in  reading  it  his  mental  attitude  towards  Buckle 
was  radically  changed.  It  is  indeed  impossible,  after  thus 
learning  how  warm  a  heart  went  with  the  great  brain,  how  much 
unselfish  goodness  with  the  rigorous  theory  of  social  laissez 
faire  which  he  expounded,  to  be  misled  either  by  the  aspersions 
of  his  enemies  or  by  his  own  occasional  violences  of  judgment. 
These  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  where 
failing  strength  and  the  perturbing  consciousness  of  it  set  up  at 
times  an  extravagant  vehemence  of  diction,  away  from  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  sociology.  And  even  in  these  closing  sections 
he  was  making  an  intellectual  impact  on  the  national  life  which 
no  other  man  had  had  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  of  which  the 
effect  is  not  yet  spent, 
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There  is  thus  m  his  life  and  work  a  total  effect  of  originality 
and  power,  whatever  criticism  we  may  pass  on  his  treatment  of 
any  one  problem.  Bom  in  1821,  so  sickly  a  child  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand  a  modicum  of  schooling,  and  surrounded  by 
the  reactionary  influences  of  that  period,  he  built  up  for  himself, 
from  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  comprehensive  and  critical  knowledge 
which  no  English  publicist  of  his  day  could  surpass,  and  brought 
it  into  order  and  coherence  with  an  industry  which  would  have 
been  admirable  in  a  strong  man — all  this  in  an  environment  about 
as  little  favourable  to  original  thinking  as  any  man  ever  innovated 
in.  He  was  one  of  the  cases,  always  rare  and  now  growing  rarer, 
of  a  man  of  independent  means  devoting  his  life  to  studious  toil 
for  sheer  love  of  ideas.  Perpetually  studying  on  his  travels,  he 
mastered  nineteen  languages,  and  with  all  his  hard  work  he  was  one 
of  the  first  chess  players  of  his  time.  Could  such  exuberance  of 
mental  power  but  have  been  lodged  in  a  sound  body,  the  world 
would  have  had  from  him  a  great  performance  indeed.  As  it 
is,  he  has  left  the  record  of  a  personality  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, 
and  a  book  that  will  not  soon  cease  to  interest  and  instruct. 
Placed  as  it  now  is  within  reach  of  the  people,  with  the  needed 
safeguards  against  its  oversights,  it  will  find  the  audience  which 
above  all  he  desired  to  have  for  it,  and  which  will  probably  not 
be  the  slowest  to  assimilate  its  message. 

J.  M.  R. 
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OUTUNES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE  FIFTH  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
OF   THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY 

In  the  preceding  chapters  four  propositions  have  been  established  .  528 

The  truth  of  wluch  may  be  farther  verified  by  studying  the  history  of  Spain  .  528 

In  Spain,  superstition  is  encouraged  by  physical  phenomena    ....  528-533 
It  was  also  encouraged  by  the  great  Arian  war  with  France    ....   533-53^ 

And,  subsequently.  By  the  war  with  the  Mohammedans 53^-540 

These  three  causes  influenced  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  .  .  540-541 

Continuation  of  the  same  policy  by  Charles  V  and  by  Philip  II  .         .         •  541-545 
Philip  II,  notwithstanding  his  repulsive  qualities,  was  loved  by  the  nation       .  54^547 
Their  affection  for  him  was  the  result  of  general  causes,  which,  during  several 

centuries,  have  made  the  Spaniards  the  most  loyal  people  in  Europe  547 

Origin  of  Spanish  loyalty,  and  evidence  of  it   .......   547-550 

Loyalty  became  united  with  superstition,  and  each  strengthened  the  other         .   550-551 
In  consequence  of  this  imion,  great  foreign  conquests  were  made,  and  a  great 

military  spirit  was  developed •   551-553 

But  this  sort  of  progress,  depending  too  much  upon  individuals,  is  necessarily 

unstable 553 

The  progress  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  upon  the  abihty  of  the 
nation,  and,  therefore,  continues,  whether  individuad  rulers  are  skilful,  or 

whether  they  are  unskilful •   553-544 

In  Spain,  the  ruling  classes  were  supreme  ;  the  people  counted  for  nothing  ;  and 
hence  the  grandeur  of  the  country,  which  was  raised  up  by  the  able  princes 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  as  quickly  pulled  down  by  the  weak  princes  of 
the   seventeenth  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         •         •   554*557 

The  decay  of  Spain,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  connected  with  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  clergy 558-506 

The  first  use  which  the  clergy  made  of  their  power  was  to  expel  all  the  Moors     .  566-572 
Effect  of  this  expulsion  in  impoverishing  Spain  ......   572-575 

Decline  of  manufactures,  and  of  population,  and  increase  of  poverty  .         .   575-5^0 
In  1700,  when  affairs  were  at  their  worst,  the  Austrian  dynasty  was  succeeded  by 

the  Bourbon 580 
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Spain  was  now  ruled  by  foreigners        ........  581-585 

Who  endeavoured  to  improve  the  country  by  weakening  the  Church  .  .  585-586 
But  the  authority  of  the  Church  had  so. enfeebled  the  national  intellect,  that  the 

people,  immersed  in  ignorance,  remained  inert 586-593 

Government  attempted  to  remedy  this  ignorance  by  calling  in  foreign  aid  .  593-59o 
The  influence  of  foreigners  in  Spain  was  displayed  in  the  expulsion  of  the 

Jesuits,  in  1767 .  599 

And  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  Inquisition 599-600 

It  was  also  displayed  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain.  ....  600-602 
All  this  was  promoted  by  the  authority  and  high  character  of  Charles  III  .  603-603 
But  it  was  of  no  avail ;  because  politicians  can  do  nothing,  when  the  spirit  of 

the  country  is  against  them 603-604 

Still,  Charles  III  effected  ^eat  improvements,  from  which,  on  a  superficial  view, 

permanent  benefit  might  have  been  expected         .....  604-610 
Summary  of  what  was  accomplished  for  Spain,  by  the  government,  between  the 

years  1700  and  1788 610-611 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  ameliorations  were  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the 

national  character,  a  reaction  was  inevitable     .....  611-612 
In  1788,  Charles  III  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IV,  and  the  new  kmg,  being  a  true 

Spaniard,  the  reaction  began 613-613 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  political  reformers  again  endeavoured  to  improve 

Spain 613 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  notwithstanding  the 
early  establishment  in  that  country  of  municipal  privileges,  and  of  popu- 
lar representation      ..........   614-615 

In  this  way,  general  causes  always  triumph  over  particular  action^     .         .  616-618 
Those  general  causes  predetermined  the  country  to  superstition,  and  it  was 

impossible  for  individuals  to  make  head  against  them       .  .  .   618-619 

Nothing  can  weaken  superstition  but  knowledge       .....  619 

Such  failures  are  the  moreobservable,  because  Spain  enjoys  immense  natural 

advantages       .         .         .         .  .  .  .  .  .  .         .   619-620 

And  has  possessed  great  patriots  and  great  legislators  ....  620 

The  Spaniards  have,  moreover,  long  been  celebrated  for  honour,  courage,  tem- 
perance, humanity,  and  religious  sincerity  ......  620-621 

So  far,  however,  as  national  progress  is  concerned,  these  noble  qualities  are 

less,  while  ignorance  is  so  gross  and  so  general 621-625 

This  it  is,  which,  isolating  Spain  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  keeps 
alive  that  spirit  of  superstition,  that  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  that 
blind  and  servile  loyalty,  which,  as  long  as  they  last,  will  render  improve- 
ment impossible  ;  and  which  must  last  until  ignorance  is  removed         .   626-627 

CHAPTER  XVI 

CONDITION    OF    SCOTLAND    TO    THE    END    OF    THE    FOURTEENTH    CENTURY 

Scotland  and  Spain  are  very  dissimilar  in  regard  to  loyalty  .         .         .   628-629 
But  are  very  similar  in  regard  to  superstition   ......  630 

The  Scotch  unite  liberality  in  politics  with  illiberality  in  religion.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  fact  in  their  history  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
volume  will  be  occupied  in  investigating  its  causes     ....  630 

Influence  of  physical  geography 630-631 

Roman  invasion  of  Scotland  ........   631-632 

Irish  invasion  of  Scotland        .........   632-633 

Norwegian  invasion  of  Scotland        ........   633-634 

English  invasion  of  Scotland  ........   634-637 

The    injuries  which  these  invasions  inflicted  upon  Scotland  stopped  the 

growth  of  towns,  and  thereby  favoured  the  power  of  the  nobles   .  .  638 

The  power  of  the  nobles  was  still  further  favoured  by  the  physical  structure 

of  the  country         .         .         .  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  638 

And  by  the  weakness  of  the  Crown 639 

Hence  their  authority  had,  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  become 
enormous.     The  Crown,  completely  overshadowed  by  them,  could  derive 
no  aid  from  the  citizens,  because,  owing  to  the  circumstances  just  men- 
tioned, there  were  no  cities     ........  639 

For  industry  was  impossible,  and  the  commonest  arts  were  unknown    .         .  639-644 
Evidence  of  the  scanty  population  of  the  Scotch  towns   ....   644-6/16 

They  were  too  feeble  and  insignificant  to  elect  their  own  magistrates      .         .  646 
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The  municipal  element  being  thus  imperfect,  the  only  ally  which  the  Crown 

could  possibly  find  was  me  Church 648 

Hence,  a  coalition  between  the  kings  and  the  clergy  against  the  nobles     .         .  648 

The  clergy  were  the  only  body  who  could  withstand  the  nobles.    Causes  of  the 

great  influence  of  the  clergy 648-653 

CHAPTER    XVII 

CONDITION   OF  SCOTLAND   IN   THE   FIFTEENTH   AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  alliance  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church 

against  the  nobles  became  obvious C54 

James  I  attacked  the  nobles,  and  favoured  the  Church  ;  hoping  thereby  to  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  of  the  throne 654-656 

But  his  policy  failed,  because  it  was  opposed  by  the  operation  of  general  causes  656 

Besides  failing,  it  produced  his  own  destruction 656 

Power  of  the  Douglases,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  southern  nobility   .         .  656-657 

J  ames  II  murdered  the  chiefs  of  that  family 658 

The  Crown,  in  its  efiorts  aeainst  the  nobles,  was  encouraged  by  the  clergy  ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy 
were  completely  estranged  from  each  other     ......  659-C60 

James  III,  like  James  II  and  James  I,  allied  himself  with  the  clergy  against  the 

nobles 660 

Their  power,  however,  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  shaken ;  and,  in  1488,  they 

put  the  king  to  death 660-661 

Still,  and  notwithstanding  these  successive  failures,  James  IV  followed  the  same 

policy  as  his  predecessors 661 

So  did  James  V.    Consequently  the  nobles  imprisoned  him,  and  ejected  the 

clergy  from  all  offices  in  the  state 662 

In  1528  James  V  escaped  ;  the  Crown  and  the  Church  regained  the  ascendant, 

and  the  principal  nobles  were  banished  ......  663 

From  this  moment  the  nobles  hated  the  Church  more  than  ever.   Their  hatred 

brought  about  the  Reformation     ........  663-664 

Active  measures  of  the  government  against  the  nobles 663-664 

The  nobles  revenged  themselves  by  becommg  Reformers  ....  664 

James  V,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  Church  664-666 
As  the  nobles  took  the  opposite  side,  and  as  the  people  had  no  influence,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  simply  a  question  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  aristocratic  power       ......  667-668 

In  1542  the  nobles  openly  refused  obedience  to  James  V  ;  and  their  treatment  of 

him  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life  broke  his  heart  ....  668 

Directly  he  died,  they  regained  authority.    The  clergy  were  displaced,  and 

measures  favourable  to  Protestantism  were  adopted       ....  6C9-670 

In  1546  Cardinal  Beaton  was  assassinated,  and  Knox  began  his  career    .  .   671-672 

Subsequent  proceedings  of  Knox  ........  672-674 

While  Knox  was  abroad,  the  nobles  established  the  Reformation      .  .  .  r.74 

He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1559,  by  which  time  the  struggle  was  nearly  over  674 

In  1559  the  queen  regent  was  deposed ;   the  nobles  became  supreme ;  and  in 

1560  the  Church  was  destroyed t  75-677 

Immediately  this  revolution  was  completed,  the  nobles  and  the  preachers  began 

to  quarrel  about  the  wealth  of  the  Church       .         .         .         .         .         .  677 

The  nobles,  thinking  that  they  ought  to  have  it,  took  it  into  their  own  hands   .   677-680 
Thereupon  the  Protestant  preachers  said  that  the  nobles  were  instigated  by  the 

devil 681 

Morton,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  nobility,  became  enraged  at  the  proceedings 

of  the  new  clergy,  and  persecuted  them  ......  682 

A  complete  rupture  between  the  two  classes  ......  683 

The  clergy,  finding  themselves  despised  by  the  governing  class,  united  them- 
selves heartilywith  the  people,  and  advocated  democratic  principles    .         .  683 
In  1574  Melville  became  their  leader.     Under  his  auspices  that  great  struggle 
began,  which  never  stopped  until,  sixty  years  later,  it  produced  the  le- 

bellion  against  Charles  I 683 

The  first  manifestation  of  this  rebellious  spirit  was  the  attack  on  the  bishops    .  684 

In  1575  the  attack  began.     In  1580  episcopacy  was  abolished       .         .         .  C84-685 
But  the  nobles  upheld  that  institution,  because  they  loved  inequality  for  the 

same  reasons  which  made  the  clergy  love  equality  .         .         .         .  C  85-C86 

Struggle  between  the  upper  classes  and  the  clergy  respecting  episcopacy  .         .  686-688 
In  1582  James  VI  was  imprisoned  ;  and  his  captivity  was  justified  by  the  clergy, 

whose  democratic  principles  were  now  openly  proclaimed  .         .         .  688-C89 
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Violent  language  used  by  the  clergy  against  the  king  and  against  the  nobles     .  68^-692 
Their  leader,  Melville,  personally  insulted  the  king,  and  they  were  probably  privy 

to  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  in  1600 693 

Still  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  indecency  of  their  conduct,  conferred  the 
greatest  of  all  boons  upon  Scotland,  by  keeping  alive  and  nurturing  the 
spirit  of  liberty 694-695 

CHAPTER    XVIII 

CONDITION   OF   SCOTLAND   DURING  THE   SEVENTEENTH   AND   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURIES 

In  1603  the  King  of  Scotland  became  also  King  of  England,  and  determined  to 

use  his  new  resources  in  curbing  and  chastizing  the  Scotch  clergy        .         .  696 

His  cruel  treatment  of  them 697-701 

In  1 610  James,  backed  by  the  power  of  England,  forced  episcopacy  upon  Scot- 
land.    Courts  of  High  Commission  were  also  set  up  .         .         .         .  701-702 
Tyrannical  conduct  of  the  bishops        ........  702-704 

Meanwhile  a  reaction  was  preparing 704-705 

In  1637  the  reaction  declared  itself,  and,  in  1638,  the  bishops  were  overthrown  706 

The  movement  being  essentially  democratic,  could  not  stop  there,  but  quickly 
spread  from  the  Church  to  the  State.  In  1639  war  was  made  upon  Charles  I 
by  the  Scotch,  who,  having  defeated  the  king,  sold  him  to  the  English,  who 

executed  him 707-708 

The  Scotch,  before  they  would  crown  Charles  II,  compelled  him  to  humble  him- 
self, and  to  confess  his  own  errors  and  the  errors  of  his  family    *         .         .   708-709 
But,  after  Charles  II  mounted  the  throne  of  England,  he  became  powerful 
enough  to  triumph  over  the  Scotch.     He  availed  himself  of  that  power  to 
oppress  Scotland  even  more  grievously  than  his  two  predecessors  had  done  709-710 
Happily,  however,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  strong  enough  to  baffle  his  attempts 

to  establish  a  permanent  despotism       .......  711 

Still,  the  crisis  was  terrible,  and  the  people  and  their  clergy  were  exposed  to 

every  sort  of  outrage    ..........   711-714 

Now,  as  before,  the  bishops  aided  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  enslave  Scot- 
land.    Being  hated  by  the  people,  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Crown, 
and  displaj^ed  the  warmest  affection  towards  James  II,  during  whose  reign 
cruelties  were  perpetrated  worse  than  any  previously  known     .         .         .   7i5-7i7 
In  1688  another  reaction,  in  which  the  Scotch  again  freed  themselves  from  their 

oppressors  ...........  718 

The  only  powerful  friends  of  this  bad  government  were  the  Highlanders  .         .  718 

Reasons  which  induced  the  Highlanders  to  rebel  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  .  .  718-719 
The  Highland  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  were  not  the  result  of  loyalty  .  .  719-723 
After  1745  the  Highlanders  sank  into  complete  insignificance,  and  the  progress  of 

Scotland  was  uninterrupted  ........  7*3 

Begininng  of  the  trading  spirit 724 

Connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  trading  spirit  and  the  abolition,  in  1748,  of 

hereditary  jurisdictions 724 

The  abolition  of  these  jurisdictions  was  a  symptom  of  the  declining  power  of  the 

Scotch  nobles,  but  not  a  cause  of  it 724 

One  cause  of  the  decline  of  their  power  was  the  Union  with  England,  in  1707    •   725-727 
Another  cause  was  the  failure  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745    .         .         .         .         .  728 

The  nobles,  being  thus  weakened,  were,  in  1748,  easily  deprived  of  their  right 
of    jurisdiction.     In  this  way  they  lost  the  last   emblem  of    their   old 
authority  ............  729 

This  great  democratic  and  liberating  movement  was  aided  by  the  growth  of  the 

mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes     .......   729-730 

And  their  growth  was  itself  assisted  by  the  Union  with  England    .  .  .  73© 

Evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the  first  half  of  the 

eighteenth  century 73^-736 

During  the  same  period,  a  new  and  splendid  literature  arose  in  Scotland   .  .  736 

But,  unfortunately,  this  literature,  notwithstanding  its  bold  and  inquisitive  spirit, 

was  imable  to  diminish  national  superstition  ......   737-738 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  its  failure.     If  he 

cannot  do  this  he  cannot  understand  the  history  of  Scotland    .  .  .   738-739 

The  first  and  most  essential  quality  of  an  historian  is  a  clear  perception  of  the 
great  scientific  doctrine  of  Law.  But  whoever  seeks  to  apply  this  doctrine 
to  the  whole  course  of  history  and  to  elucidate,  by  its  aid,  the  march  and 
theory  of  affairs,  is  met  by  obstacles  which  no  single  mind  can  remove     .   739-74© 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

AN   EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SCOTCH  INTELLECT  DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  rest  of  the  volume  will  be  occupied  with  a  still  closer  investigation  of  the 
double  paradox  presented  by  the  history  of  Scotland  ;  namely,  ist,  that  the 
same  people  should  be  liberal  in  politics,  and  illiberal  in  religion  ;  and  2nd, 
that  the  free  and  sceptical  Uterature  which  they  produced  in  the  eighteenth 
century  should  have  been  unable  to  lessen  their  religious  illiberality    .         .  74 1 

Their  religious  illiberality  was  the  result  of  the  immense  power  possessed  by 
their  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century.    The  causes  of  that.power  will  be 
examined  m  the  present  chapter   .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  741 

The  failure  of  their  literature  in  diminishing  this  illiberality  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  was  the  result  of  the  peculiar  method  of  inquiry  adopted 
by  the  Scotch  philosophers.  The  causes  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  that 
method,  the  nature  of  the  method,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  will  be  exa- 
mined in  the  next  chapter,  which  will  conclude  the  Volume  .  .  .  742 
Circumstances  in  the  seventeenth  century  favourable  to  the  influence  of  the 

Scotch  clergy 743 

While  the  English  war  against  Charles  I  was   essentially  political,  the  Scotch 

war  against  him  was  essentially  religious         ......  744-745 

Though  this  was  the  effect  of  Scotch  superstition,  it  was  also  a  cause  of  its  further 

progress 746-747 

Hence,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  secular  interests  were  neglected,  and  theo- 
logical ones  became  supreme.     Illustration  of  this,  from  the  zeal  of  the 
people  to  hear  sermons  of  inordinate  frequency  and  of  terrible  length  ;  so 
that  they  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  what  were  erroneously 
termed  religious  exercises    .  ........  748-749 

The  clergy  availed  themselves  of  these  habits  to  extend  and  consolidate  their 

own  authority 749 

The  great  engine  of  power  was  the  Kirk-Session.     Tyranny  of  the  Kirk-Sessions  749 

Monstrous  pretensions  of  the  clergy    ........   750-752 

Cases  in  which  it  was  believed  that  these  pretensions  were  upheld  and  vindi- 
cated by  miracles         ..........  752-757 

The  clergy,  becoming  elated,  indulge  in  language  of  extraordinary  arrogance    .   757-762 
They  asserted  that  miracles  were  wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  often  on  their 

persons 762-763 

Effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  the  Scotch  mind  ......  763-764 

The  clergy,  to  intimidate  the  people,  and  bring  them  completely  under  control, 

advocated  horrible  notions  concerning  evU  spirits  and  future  punishments  764-767 
With  the  same  object  they  propounded  notions  more  horrible  still,  respecting 
the  Deity,  whom  they  represented  as  a  cruel,  passionate,  and  sanguinary 

Being 768-776 

They,  moreover,  declared  that  harmless  and  even  praiseworthy  actions  were 

sinful,  and  would  provoke  the  Divine  wrath    ......   776-781 

To  prevent  such  imaginary  sins,  the  clergy  made  arbitrary  regulations,  and 
punished  those  who  disobeyed  them,  sometimes  by  flogging,  and  some- 
times by  branding  with  hot  irons,  and  sometimes  in  other  ways  .  .  .   781-782 
Specimens  of  the  sins  which  the  clergy  invented    ......   782-785 

TTie  result  was,  that  all  mirth,  all  innocent  gaiety,  all  demonstrations  of  happi- 
ness, and  nearly  all  physical  enjoyments,  were  destroyed  in  Scotland  .  .  785 
Hence,  the  national  character  w^as  mutilated.     For  the  pleasures  of  the  body 
are.  in  our  actual  condition,  as  essential  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  life, 
and  are  as  necessary  to  human  affairs,  as  are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  .          .  785-786 
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CHAPTER  I 

Statement  of  the  Resources  for  investigating  History,  and  Proofs  of 
THE  Regularity  of  Human  Actions.  These  Actions  are  governed  by 
Mental  and  Physical  Laws  :  therefore  both  Sets  of  Laws  must  be 
studied,  and  there  can  be  no  History  without  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is  that  upon  which  most 
has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been  most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole,  been  equal 
to  their  industry  ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has  been  studied,  much  also 
is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely  diffused,  as  we  see  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and  in  the  share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such  confidence  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  materials  have  been  collected  which,  when 
looked  at  in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and  imposing  appearance.  The  political 
and  military  annals  of  all  the  great  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out 
of  Europe,  have  been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient  form,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably  well  sifted.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  legislation,  also  to  that  of  religion  :  while  con- 
siderable, though  inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful  inventions,  and,  latterly,  of  the 
manners  and  comforts  of  the  people.  In  order  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  antiquities  of  every  kind  have  been  examined  ;  the  sites  of  ancient  cities 
have  been  laid  bare,  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets 
restored,  hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long  forgotten  lan- 
guages reconstructed  and  rearranged.  Several  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
changes  of  human  speech  have  been  discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philologists, 
have  been  made  to  elucidate  even  the  most  obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration 
of  nations.  Political  economy  has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by  it  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  which  is 
the  most  fertile  source  of  social  disturbance.  Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously 
cultivated,  that  we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  respecting 
the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting  their  moral  peculiarities  ;  such 
as,  the  amount  of  difiEerent  crimes,  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and 
the  influence  exercised  over  them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and  the  like.  With 
this  great  movement  physical  geography  has  kept  pace :  the  phenomena  of 
climate  have  been  registered,  mountains  measured,  rivers  surveyed  and  tracked 
to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all  kinds  carefully  studied,  and  their 
hidden  properties  unfolded  ;  while  every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been 
chemically  analyzed,  its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
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satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  which  might  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man  is  affected, 
there  have  been  instituted  circumstantial  researches  in  many  other  departments  ; 
so  that  in  regard  to  the  most  civiUzed  peoples,  we  are  now  acquainted  with  the 
rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  marriages,  the  proportion  of  their  births,  the 
character  of  their  employments,  and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in 
the  prices  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These  and  similar 
facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are  ripe  for  use.  Such  results,  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  ; 
and  to  them  there  have  been  joined  other  results  less  minute,  but  more  exten- 
sive. Not  only  have  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  the  great  nations  been 
recorded,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world  have  been  visited  and  described  by  travellers,  thus  enabUng  us  to  compare 
the  condition  of  mankind  in  every  stage  of  civiUzation,  and  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance.  When  we  moreover  add  that  this  curiosity  respecting  our 
fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insatiable  ;  that  it  is  constantly  increasing  ;  that 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increasing  ;  and  that  most  of  the  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved  ; — when  we  put  all  these  things 
together,  we  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
facts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  progress  of  mankind  is 
to  be  investigated. 

i  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use  that  has  been  made  of 
these  materials,  we  must  draw  a  very  different  picture.  The  unfortunate  pecu- 
liarity of  the  history  of  man  is,  that  although  its  separate  parts  have  been  ex- 
amined with  considerable  ability,  hardly  any  one  has  attempted  to  combine  them 
into  a  whole,  and  ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry  the  necessity  of  generalization  is  universally 
admitted,  and  noble  efforts  are  being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order 
to  discover  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  usual  course  of  historians,  that  among  them  a  strange  idea  pre- 
vails that  their  business  is  merely  to  relate  events,  which  they  may  occasionally 
enliven  by  such  moral  and  political  reflections  as  seem  Ukely  to  be  useful.  Ac- 
cording to  this  scheme,  any  author  who,  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from 
natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  has 
only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a  certain  number  of  books,  and  then  he  is 
qualified  to  be  an  historian  :  he  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  people,  and 
his  work  becomes  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  estabUshment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led  to  results  very  prejudicial 
to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge.  Owing  to  it,  historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
never  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a  wide  and  preliminary  study  as  would 
enable  them  to  grasp  their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence 
the  singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  political  economy  ; 
another  knowing  nothing  of  law  ;  another  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
changes  of  opinion  ;  another  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another 
physical  science  ;  although  these  topics  are  the  most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch 
as  they  comprise  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper  and  character 
of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they  are  displayed.  These  im- 
portant pursuits  being,  however,  cultivated,  some  by  one  man,  and  some  by 
another,  have  been  isolated  rather  than  united  :  the  aid  which  might  be  derived 
from  analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been  lost ;  and  no  disposition  has 
been  shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  history,  of  which  they  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great  thinkers  have  indeed 
arisen  who  have  deplored  the  backwardness  of  history,  and  have  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  remedy  it.  But  these  instances  have  been  extremely  rare  :  so 
rare,  that  in  the  whole  literature  of  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four 
really  original  works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt  to  investigate  the  his- 
tory of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive  methods  which  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge  have  proved  successful,  and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations 
can  be  raised  to  scientific  truths. 
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Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  sixteenth' century,  and  especially 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  several  indications  of  an  increasing  comprehen- 
siveness of  view,  and  of  a  willingness  to  incorporate  into  their  works  subjects 
which  they  would  formerly  have  excluded.  By  this  means  their  assemblage  of 
topics  has  become  more  diversified,  and  the  mere  collection  and  relative  position 
of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested  generalizations  no  traces  of  which  can 
be  found  in  the  earUer  Uterature  of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  encouraged 
those  habits  of  speculation  which,  though  liable  to  abuse,  are  the  essential  con- 
dition of  all  real  knowledge,  because  without  them  no  science  can  be  constructed. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical  literature  are  certainly 
more  cheering  now  thaii  in  any  former  age,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  with  ex- 
tremely few  exceptions,  they  are  only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
and  destiny  of  nations.  What  has  been  actually  effected  I  shall  endeavour  to 
estimate  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction  :  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  human  thought  history  is  still  miserably  defi- 
cient, and  presents  that  confused  and  anarchiccd  appearance  natural  to  a  subject 
of  which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation  unsettled.^ 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our  materials  are  so 
numerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  up  this  great  department  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  departments, 
in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has  been  conceived.  To  make  the  execution 
of  it  fully  «qual  to  the  conception  is  impossible  :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for 
the  history  of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analogous,  to  what  has 
been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different  branches  of  natural  science. 
In  regard  to  nature,  events  apparently  the  most  irregular  and  capricious  have 
been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and 
universal  laws.  This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  above  all,  men 
of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering their  regularity:  and  if  human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treat- 
ment, we  have  every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear  that  they 
who  aflSrm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  incapable  of  being  generalized,  take  for 
granted  the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeed  they  do  more  than  this.  They  not 
only  assume  what  they  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  what  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries  must  be  aware  that  every 
generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predictable,  which  the 
preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be  irregular  and  unpredictable ;  so  that 
the  marked  tendency  of  advancing  civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  behef  in  the 
universality  of  order,  of  method  and  of  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that 
if  any  facts,  or  class  of  facts,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  order,  we,  so  far  from 
pronouncing  them  to  be  irreducible,  should  rather  be  guided  by  our  experience 
of  the  past,  and  should  admit  the  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable 
will  at  some  future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regularity 
in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men,  that  among  the  most 
eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  Article  of  faith  :  and  if  the  same  expectation  is 
not  generally  found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being 
of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater  com- 
plexity of  those  social  phenomena  with  which  their  studies  are  concerned. 

Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  science  of  history.  The 
most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  inferior  to  the  most  successful  culti- 

1  A  Uving  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  standard  of  history, 
contemptuously  notices  **  Tincohdrente  compilation  de  faits  d€}k  improprement  qualifi^e 
tThistoire,**  Comie^  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  v.  p.  18.  There  is  much  in  the  method 
and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great  work  with  which  I  cannot  agree  ;  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  its  extraordinary  merits. 
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vators  of  physical  science  :  no  one  having  devoted  himself  to  history  who  in 
point  of  intellect  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others 
that  might  be  named.^  And  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena, 
the  philosophic  historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  far  more  formidable  than 
those  which  meet  the  student  of  nature  ;  since,  while  on  the  one  hand,  his  obser- 
vations are  more  liable  to  those  causes  of  error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and 
passion,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource 
of  experiment,  by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate  problems 
in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the  movements  of  Man  should 
be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  compared  with  the  aidvanced  state  of  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  Nature.  Indeed  the  difference  between  the  progress  of  the  two 
pursuits  is  so  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power 
of  predicting  them,  are  often  taken  for  granted,  even  in  cases  still  unproved, 
a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only  not  taken  for  granted,  but  is  actually 
denied.  Hence  it  is  that  whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other 
branches  of  knowledge  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle  ;  since  he  is  told  that 
in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  providential,  which 
makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigations,  and  which  will  always  hide  from 
us  their  future  course.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  asser- 
tion is  gratuitous  ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is 
moreover  opposed  by  the  notorious  fact  that  everywhere  else  increasing  know- 
ledge is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  uniformity  with  which, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  events  must  succeed  each  other.  It 
will,  however,  be  more  satisfactory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire 
at  once  into  the  foundation 'of  the  common  opinion  that  history  must  always 
remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  one  vast  question,  which  indeed  Ues  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore 
of  societies,  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance  or  of 
supernatural  interference  ?  The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will  suggest 
some  speculations  of  considerable  interest." 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doctrines,  which  appear  to  re- 
present different  stages  of  civilization.  According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every 
event  is  single  and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind 
chance.     This  opinon,  which  is  most  natural  to   a  perfectly  ignorant  people,* 

'  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  have  made  history  their  main  pursuit.  Bacon  wrote 
on  it.  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost  him  nothing  like  the  thought 
which  he  devoted  to  other  subjects. 

[As  the  test  applied  in  the  last  clause  of  this  note  will  not  exclude  Voltaire,  to  whose 
work  as  an  historian  Buckle  in  a  later  chapter  gives  his  warmest  praise,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  his  assertion  in  the  text  is  an  oversight.  He  would  probably  not  have  denied  that 
Fra  Paolo,  Clarendon,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Grote,  Thirlwall,  James  Mill,  Hallam,  Carlyle, 
Milman,  Macaulay,  Guizot,  Sismondi,  Koch,  Heeren,  K.  O.  Miiller,  and  Ranke  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  ancients  or  of  such  students  of  the  science  of  history  as  Vicoand  Montes- 
quieu) were  reasonably  to  be  compared  with  the  great  physicists  on  points  of  intellect 
apart  from  physics  and  mathematics. — Ed.] 

[*  Buckle's  discussion  of  '*  chance  "  does  not  proceed  upon  an  analysis  of  the  conception, 
and  assumes  that  it  is  a  conceptual  negation  of  causation.  In  reality  it  has  never  been 
so.  The  **  perfectly  ignorant  peoples,'*  so  far  from  having  such  an  idea,  have  at  all  times 
ascribed  phenomena  which  transcended  their  knowledge  and  control  to  unseen  powers 
or  wills  vaguely  resembling  their  own.  The  **  doctrine  of  Chance  "  of  the  ancient  atom- 
ists,  which  is  disparaged  below,  was  really  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  latter  conception 
by  positing  sequences  in  nature  independent  of  volition.  Thus,  though  they  did  not  clear 
their  own  conception,  and  left  a  free  field  for  meaningless  contrary  rhetoric  against  an 
idea  of  "  blind  "  chance,  they  in  a  measure  prepared  the  way  for  the  conception  of 
**  natural  law  "  as  distinct  from  **  particular  providence."  In  any  critical  use  of  the 
term,  "chance"  means  simply  untraced  or  untraceable  sequence  or  coincidence — ^in 
other  words,  unknown  law. — Ed.] 
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would  soon  be  weakened  by  that  extension  of  experience  which  suppUes  a  know- 
ledge of  those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence  that  nature  constantly 
presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering  tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civili- 
zation, lived  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that  the 
appearance  of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of  some  accident  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  explanation.  The  irregularity  of  the  supply,  and  the  apparent 
caprice  with  which  it  was  sometimes  abundant  and  sometfmes  scanty,  would 
prevent  them  from  suspecting  anything  like  method  in  the  arrangements  of 
nature  ;  nor  could  their  minds  even  conceive  the  existence  of  those  general 
principles  which  govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  which  we 
are  often  able  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when  such  tribes  advance  into 
the  agricultural  state,  they  for  the  first  time  use  a  food  of  which  not  only  the 
appearance,  but  the  very  existence,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  act. 
What  they  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  reap.  The  provision  necessary  for  their 
wants  is  brought  more  immediately  under  their  own  control,  and  is  more  palpably 
the  consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  perceive  a  distinct  plan,  and  a 
regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the  relation  which  the  seed  they  put  into  the 
ground  bears  to  the  corn  when  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are  now  able  to  look 
to  the  future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  infinitely  greater 
than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former  and  more  precarious  pursuits.^  Hence 
there  arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability  of  events,  and  for  the  first  time  there  begins 
to  dawn  upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called 
the  Laws  of  Nature.  Every  step  in  the  great  progress  will  make  their  view  of 
this  more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate,  and  as  their  experience  ex- 
tends over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet  with  uniformities  that  they  had  never 
suspected  to  exist,  and  the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance 
with  which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further,  and  a  taste  for 
abstract  reasoning  springs  up  ;  and  then  some  among  them  generalize  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made,  and,  despising  the  old  popular  opinion,  beheve 
that  every  event  is  linked  to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  that  such 
antecedent  is  connected  with  a  preceding  fact  ;  and  that  thus  the  whole  world 
forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may  play  his  part,  but  can  by 
no  means  determine  what  that  part  shall  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an  increasing  perception  of 
the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that 
of  Necessary  Connexion.  And  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  these 
two  doctrines  of  Chance  and  Necessity  there  have  respectively  arisen  the  subse- 
quent dogmas  of  Free  Will  and  Predestination.*  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  this  metamor- 
phosis would  occur.  In  every  country,  as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
has  reached  a  certain  point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  own  support  :  it  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary  that  all  should 
work  ;  and  there  is  formed  a  separate  class,  the  members  of  which  pass  their 
lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  a  very  few,  however,  in  the 
acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Among  these  last  there  are  always 
found  some  who,  neglecting  external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  their  own  minds ;  *   and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great  abilities,  become 

3  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precariousness  of  food  are 
noticed  by  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  Traiti  de  Ugislaiion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273-275.  Compare 
MilTs  History  of  Indian  vol.  i.  pp.  180-181.  But  both  these  able  writers  have  omitted  to 
observe  that  the  change  facilitates  a  perception  of  the  regularity  of  phenomena. 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  previous  creation  of  wealth,  see  Tennemanti, 
GeschichU  der  Philosophic,  vol.  i.  p.  30  :  "  Ein  gewisser  Grad  von  Cultur  und  Wohlstand 
ist  eine  nothwendige  aussere  Bedingung  der  Entwickelung  des  philosophischen  Geistes. 

[  ♦The  historical  fact  is  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  equally  with  that  of  Predesti- 
nation, arose  on  the  groimd  of  theology,  not  on  that  of  non-theistic  atomism.  Compare 
LtUhardt,  History  of  Christian  Ethics,  §  43  ;^  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  Bk. 
IL  ch.  ii. — Ed.] 
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the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new  religions,  which  often  exercise  immense 
influence  over  the  people  who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  systems 
are  themselves  affected  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding  opinions  ;  and  what 
is  called  a  new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion  is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation 
of  fresh  ideas  as  a  new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  contem- 
porary thinkers.8  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of  Chance  in 
the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in  the  internal ;  while  the 
other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion  is  equally  analogous  to  that  of  Predesti- 
nation ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  the  meta- 
physician, the  second  by  the  theologian.  In  the  first  instance,  the  metaphysician, 
setting  out  with  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  carries  into  the  study  of  the  mind  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which  in  its  new  field  becomes  Free  Will  ; 
an  expression  by  which  all  difficulties  seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom, 
itself  the  cause  of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of  Chance, 
is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  explanation.^  In  the  second  instance, 
the  theologian,  taking  up  the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion,  recasts  it  into  a 
religious  shape  ;  and  his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions  of  order  and  of 
uniformity,*  he  naturally  ascribes  such  undeviating  regularity  to  the  prescience 
of  Supreme  Power  ;  and  thus  to  the  magnificent  notion  of  One  God  there  is 
added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things  have  from  the  beginning  been  absolutely 
predetermined  and  pre-ordained. 

So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  mit  den  Mitteln  seiner  Existenz  und  der  Befriedigung  seiner 
thierischen  Bedlirfnisse  beschaftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die  Kntwickelung  und  Bildung 
seiner  Geisteskrafte  nur  langsam  von  statten,  und  er  nahert  sich  nur  Schritt  vor  Schritt 
einer  freiem  Vemunftthatigkeit."  ....  **  Daher  finden  wir,  dass  man  nur  in 
denen  Nationen  anfing  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  zu  einer  betrachtlichen  Stufe  des 
Wohlstandes  und  der  Cultur  emporgehoben  hatten."  Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the  immense  importance  of  the  physical  phenomena  which 
precede  and  often  control  the  metaphysical.  In  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can 
distinctly  trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  metaphysical  inquiries.  See  Grote^s  History 
of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  edit.  1847.  That  the  atomic  doctrine,  in  its  relation  to  chance, 
was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platonism,  is  marked  in  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines 
Medicates,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  54,  an  able  though  one-sided  work.  Compare,  respecting  the 
Chance  of  the  atomists,  Ritter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  553  ;  an  hypo- 
thesis, as  Ritter  says,  "  destructive  of  all  inner  energy,"  consequently  antagonistic  to 
the  psychological  hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up  and  conquered  it.  That 
physical  researches  came  first,  is  moreover  attested  by  Diogenes  Laertius  :  Mipvi  5^ 
<fn\offo<fUai  Tfdaj  (pvaiKbv,  iiOiKhv,  biaKeKTiKbv  ff>v(TiKbv  fih,  rh  irepi  Kdafiov,  Kai  tuv  Iv  fxxrr^. 
•/fOiKOP  dij  TO  trepl  ^iov  koX  tGjv  Tpds  Tjfias'  didXcKTiKbp  5^,  t6  diJL(f>oHpuv  toM  X670VS  Trp€(T^€vov, 
Kal  fi^XP*-  t*^  'Apx'^^oi;  rh  ipwriKhv  eldos  ^v  dir6  8^  Zw^/xirous,  wj  Tpoelprjrait  rb  ijdiKbv'  Airo 
d^  Zilv(avoi  ToO'EXcdroi;,  to  8taXc/fTt/c6i'.  De  Vitis  Philosophorum,  Procem.  segm.  18,  vol.  i. 
p.  12  :  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

6  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  learned  work  Histoire  Critique  de 
Manichie,  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious  heresies  have  been  founded 
on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  opinions  will 
admit  the  sweeping  assertion  of  M.  Stahl  that  "  la  philosophie  d'un  pcuple  a  sa  racine 
dans  sa  th^ologie.**  Klimrath,  Travaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  Paris,  1843.  [Stahl  had  in  view 
the  fact  that  all  the  currently  accepted  or  **  orthodox  "  philosophies  of  modem  Europe 
had  started  from  theological  presuppositions. — Ed.] 

^  *'  Also  ist  ein  Wille,  dem  die  blose  gesetzgebende  Form  der  Maxime  allein  zum  Gesetzc 
dienen  kann,  ein  freier  Wille."  Kritik  der  praktischen  Vernunft  in  KanVs  Werke,  vol.  iv. 
p.  128.  •'  Hat  selber  fiir  sich  eigentlich  keinen  Bestimmungsgrund."  Metaphysik  der 
Sitten  in  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  12.     **  Die  unbedingte  Causalitat  der  Ursache."     Kritik  der 

[♦  The  generalization  as  to  "  the  "  theologian  overlooks  the  constant  oppositions  of 
theological  schools.  The  Pelagians  and  Armenians  were  theologians  no  less  than  the 
Predestinarians ;  and  the  doctrine  of  prayer  at  all  times  tends  to  limit  '*  conceptions  of 
order  and  of  imiformity." — Ed.] 
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These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination  ^  do,  no  doubt,  supply 
a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  obscurities  of  our  being  ;  and  as  they  are  easily 
understood,  they  are  so  suited  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  that 
even  at  the  present  day  an  immense  majority  of  men  are  divided  between  them  ; 
and  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  but  have  given 
rise  to  reUgious  sects,  whose  mutual  animosities  have  disturbed  society,  and  too 
often  embittered  the  relations  of  private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  Euro- 
pean thinkers  there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines  are  wrong, 
or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence  of  their  truth.  And  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  it  is  important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  clear  up  as 
much  of  it  as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the 
probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free  will  and  predestination,  there  can,  at  all 
events,  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now  actually 
based.  The  theory  of  predestination  is  founded  on  a  theological  hypothesis  ; 
that  of  free' will  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis.  The  advocates  of  the  first  pro- 
ceed on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  they  have  as  yet  brought 
forward  no  good  evidence.  They  require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Cre- 
ation, whose  beneficence  they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has,  notwith- 
standing His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary  distinction  between  the  elect 
and  the  non -elect ;  that  He  has  from  all  eternity  doomed  to  perdition  millions 
of  creatures  yet  unborn,  and  whom  His  act  alone  can  call  into  existence  :  and 
that  He  has  done  this,  not  in  virtue  of  any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere 
stretch  of  despotic  power.s  This  doctrine  owes  its  authority  among  Protestants 
to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin  :  but  in  the  early  Church  it  was  first 
systematically  methodized  by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from 
the  Manichaeans.9  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incompatibility  with 
other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be  fundamental.^®  it  must,  in  a  scientific 

retnen  Vernunft  in  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.     See  also  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  kunfiigen  Meta- 
physik  in  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

7  That  these  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning, 
not  only  oppose  but  exclude  each  other,  would  be  universally  admitted  if  it  were  not  for 
a  desire  generally  felt  to  save  certain  parts  of  each  :  it  being  thought  dangerous  to  give 
up  free  will  on  account  of  weakening  moral  responsibility,  and  equally  dangerous  to  give 
up  predestination  on  account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God.  Various  attempts  have 
therefore  been  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and  make  the  freedom  of  man 
harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  Compare  on  this  point  a  remarkable 
letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneux  {Locke* s  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  305),  with  the  argument  in 
one  of  Bentley's  Sermons  {Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7»  8) ;  also  Ritter's  Hist,  of 
Ancient  Philosophy ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  143,  144  ;  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philosophie,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
301-304  ;  Coplesion's  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  pp.  6,  7, 
46,  69,  70,  85,  92,  108,  136  ;  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  96  ; 
Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  pp.  294,  389-391  ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Tertullian, 
1845,  p.  323  ;  Hodgson  on  Buddhism,  in  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol  ii.  p.  232. 

8  Even  Ambrose,  who  never  went  so  far  as  Augustin,  states  this  principle  in  its  repul  - 
sive  nakedness  :  **  Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  vult  religiosos  facit."  Neander,  vol.  iv . 
p.  287.  Calvin  declares  "  that  God,  in  predestinating  from  all  eternity  one  part  of  man- 
kind to  everlasting  happiness,  and  another  to  endless  misery,  was  led  to  make  this  dis  - 
tinction  by  no  other  motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  will."  Mosheim's 
Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  see  also  p.  100  ;  and  Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England , 
voL  i.  p.  552. 

»  On  the  Manichaean  origin  of  Augustin's  opinions,  compare  Potter,  Esprit  de  VEglise 
vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821  ;  Tomline's  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  1817,  pp.  571-576  ;  Sou- 
they*s  Book  of  the  Church,  1824,  vol.  i.  pp.  301,  302  ;  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  1828,  vol. 
i.  p.  325.  However,  Beausobre  {Histoire  de  ManichSe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-40)  seems  to  have 
proved  a  difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and  that  of  Basilides. 

W  On  the  absurdity  of  **  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,"  and  on  the  incongruity  of 
such  a  QOipl^in^t^i^  with  <f>Ca€i.  koXov  k^I  SlKaioy,  see  Cudworth's  Intellect.  Syst.  vol.  i.. 
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investigation,  be  regarded  as  a  barren  hypothesis,  because,  l)eing  beyond  one 
province  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or 
its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Free 
Will,  is  connected  with  Arminianism  ;  but  it  in  reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical 
dogma  of  the  supremacy  of  human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is  alleged, 
feels  and  knows  that  he  is  a  free  agent  :  nor  can  any  subtleties  of  argument  do 
away  with  our  consciousness  of  possessing  a  free  will.i^  Now  the  existence  of 
this  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  methods 
of  reasoning,  involves  two  assumptions  :  of  which  the  first,  though  possibly 
true,  has  never  been  proved  ;  and  the  other  is  unquestionably  false.  These 
assumptions  are,  that  there  is  an  independent  faculty  called  consciousness,  and 
that  the  dictates  of  that  faculty  are  infallible.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty  ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers 
have  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.^^  Should 
this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground  ;  since,  even  if  we 
admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when  completely  exercised,  are  equally 
accurate,  no  one  will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which  the 
mind  itself  may  be  casually  thrown.*  However,  waiving  this  objection,  we 
may,  in  the  second  place,  reply,  that  even  if  consciousness  is  a  faculty,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreme  fallibility.^^     ^11  the  great  stages 

pp.45,  419,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  See  also  Theodicee  in  Kant*s  WerkCt  vol.  vi. 
pp.  141,  142,  and  Meiaphysik  der  Sitten  in  vol.  v.  p.  332,  upon  "  den  gottlichen  Zweck  in 
Ansehung  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts." 

Ai  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there's  an  end  on*t.'* 
BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson^  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  •*  La  question  :  Sonmies-nous  libres  ? 
me  parait  au-dessous  de  la  discussion.  Elle  est  resoluc  par  le  t6moignage  de  la  conscience 
attestant  que  dans  certains  cas  nous  pourrions  faire  le  contraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons.** 
Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophies  I.  Scrie,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  *'  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen, 
als  moralischen  Wesens,  griindet  sich  auf  das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn.'*  Tennemann,  Gesch, 
der  Philosophies  vol.  v.  p.  161.  That  this  is  the  only  ground  for  believing  in  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we  need  not  notice  the  mystical  proof  of  Philo  {Riitrr*s 
Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  447) ;  nor  the  physical  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads 
{Beausobre,  Hist,  de  ManichSe,  vol.  ii.  p.  23) ;  still  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who 
thought  to  demonstrate  freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs  !  Matter,  Hist,  du 
Gnosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  which  should  be  compared  with  Burdach^s  Physiologie  comme 
Science  d^ Observation,  vol.  v.  p.  50,  Paris,  1839. 

1*  Mr.  James  Mill  {Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172)  says  that  consciousness 
and  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  great  error  has  arisen  from  calling  "  consciousness  a 
feeling  distinct  from  all  other  feelings."  According  to  Locke  {Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  book  ii.  chap,  i..  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  89),  "  consciousness  is  the  perception  of 
what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind."  Brown  {Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  pp.  67,  68)  denies 
that  consciousness  is  a  faculty  :  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  complains  of  *'  Reid's  degradation 
of  consciousness  into  a  special  faculty."  Notes  to  Reid*s  Works,  pp.  223,  297,  373.  M. 
Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  II.  S^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  131)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be 
*'  phenomene  complexe  "  ;  and  at  p.  94,  '*  la  condition  n^cessaire  de  I'intelligence  c'est  la 
conscience  "  :  while  a  still  later  writer  {JoberVs  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  25 ) 
declares  that  **  we  have  the  consciousness  of  our  consciousness — this  is  certain."  The 
statement  in  Alciphron,  Dialogue  vii.  {Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  505.  506)  is  equally 
unsatisfactory  :  and  what  still  further  perplexes  the  question  is  the  existence  of  what  is 
now  recognized  as  '*  double  consciousness."  See  on  this  extraordinary  phenomenon 
Elliotson's  Physiology,  pp.  367-369,  1165  ;  Mayo's  Physiology,  pp.  193,  196;  Prichard's 
Treatise  on  Insanity,  pp.  450,  431  ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  379. 

13  This  requires  explanation.     Consciousness  is  infallible  as  to  the  fact  of  its  testimony  ; 

[♦  This  illustration  of  the  idea  "  merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind,"  goes  to  show 
that  Buckle  had  not  realized  the  full  force  of  the  criticisms  he  cites.  Briefly  put,  they 
amount  to  saying  that  consciousness  is  mind,  or  a  name  for  the  mind,  not  a  *'  condition  " 
into  which  it  **  may  be  casually  thrown." — Ed.] 
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through  which,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  human  race  has  successively 
passed,  have  been  characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  convictions, 
which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the  philosophy,  and  the  morals 
of  the  age.  Each  of  these  convictions  has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith, 
to  another  a  matter  for  derision  ;  1*  and  each  of  them  has,  in  its  own  epoch,  been 
as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds  of  men,  and  become  as  much  a  part  of 
their  consciousness,  as  is  that  opinion  which  we  now  term  freedom  of  the  will. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  products  of  consciousness  can  be  true,  because 
many  of  them  contradict  each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages  there 
are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testimony  of  a  man's  con- 
sciousness is  no  proof  of  an  opinion  being  true  ;  for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  pro- 
positions diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  might  both  be  equally  accurate. 
Besides  this,  another  view  may  be  drawn  from  the  common  operations  of  ordi- 
nary hfe.  Are  we  not  in  certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
spectres  and  phantoms  ;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  admitted  that  such  things 
have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be  attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by 
saying  that  such  consciousness  is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  I  ask.  What  is  it 
that  judges  between  the  consciousness  which  is  genuine  and  that  which  is  spuri- 
ous ?i5      If  this  boasted  faculty  deceives  us  in  some  things,  what  security  have 

but  fallible  as  to  the  truth.  That  we  are  conscious  of  certain  phenomena,  is  a  proof  that 
those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind»  or  are  presented  to  it ;  but  to  say  that  this  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  the  phenomena  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not  only  offer  a  testimony. 
but  also  pass  a  judgment.  The  moment  we  do  this,  we  introduce  the  element  of  falli- 
bility ;  because  consciousness  and  judgment  put  together  cannot  be  always  right,  inas- 
much as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White — a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety — says  :  "  The  important 
distinction  between  libertas  a  necessitate  and  libtrtas  a  coactione^  is  seldom  attended  to. 
Nothing  whatever  can  force  ray  will :  every  man  is  more  or  less  conscious  of  that  fact  : 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are,  or  may  be,  equally  conscious  that  we  are  never  decided  with 
out  a  motive.'*  Life  of  B,  White,  by  Himself,  1845,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.  But  how  can  a  man 
be  conscious  that  **  nothing  whatever  can  force  his  will  "  ?  This  is  not  consciousness 
but  judgment :  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be.  not  a  consciousness  of  what  is.  If 
there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  *  consciousness,'  it  must  refer  solely  to  the  present,  and 
can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  what  may  be  or  can  be.  [The  rebuttal  here 
miscarries  somewhat.  White  might  have  said,  '*  nothing  has  ever  forced  my  will," 
and  this  would  have  served  the  purpose  of  his  argument  without  being  open  to  Buckle's 
verbal  demurrer.  The  true  answer  is  that  the  conception  of  *'  freedom  "  is  irrelevant 
to  that  of  volition,  being  relevant  only  to  action.  A  natural  sequence  is  neither 
**  free  "  nor  **  unfree." — Ed.] 

1*  As  Herder  says,  **  Was  diese  Nation  ihrera  Gedankenkreise  unentbehrlich  halt, 
daran  hat  jene  nie  gedacht  oder  halt  es  gar  fiir  schadlich."  Ideen  zur  Gesch.  der  Menschheit  , 
vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

16  Plato  was  struck  by  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  finding  a  standard  in  the  himian  mind 
whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spectral  phenomena  and  dreams.  And 
the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate  thinker  could  arrive,  was  that  whatever 
appears  true  to  the  individual  mind  is  true  for  him  :  which,  however,  is  an  evasion  of  the 
problem,  not  a  solution  of  it.  See  the  Theaetetus,  where  Plato,  as  usual,  puts  his  own 
speculations  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  sec. 
39  ( P/a/onis  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826),  MiJ  roivvv  diroXiTtoficp 
6<rop  iWelxov  a&rov,  Xeixtrai  d^  ivuxvitav  re  ir^pi  Kai  vdatav,  tcDv  re  dWcui'  Kai  fiapia^^  etc. 
[P.  i57,E.]  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error,  but  Socrates,  after  discussing  them,  and 
entangling  Theaetetus  in  a  maze,  sums  up  at  the  end  of  sec.  45.  p.  434.  d\ri6r)i  dpa  ifioi  i^iti^ 
aXa&rjai^.  See  further  p.  515,  on  the  formation  of  erroneous  judgments ;  and  respecting 
the  assertions  made  by  many  of  the  Greeks  that  irdca  ipavraffla  dXrjOiji  and  ira<ra  56^a 
dXiy^^t,  compare  Cudworth,  vol.  iii.  p.  379,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 18.  For  physiological  considerations 
concerning  the  preservation  of  consciousness  in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  Broussais, 
Examen  des  Doctrines  Medicates,  vol.  i.  p.  406  ;  his  Cours  de  Phr^nologie,  p.  49 ;  Ksquirol, 
Maladies  Jdentales,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790 ;    Simon's  Pathology,  p.  204 ;  Holland's 
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we  that  it  will  not  deceive  us  in  others  ?  If  there  is  no  security,  the  faculty  is 
not  trustworthy.  If  there  is  a  security,  then  whatever  it  may  be,  its  existence 
shows  the  necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness  is  subordinate, 
and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  consciousness,  on 
which  the  advocates  of  free  will  are  compelled  to  construct  the  whole  of  their 
theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of  consciousness  as  an  inde- 
pendent faculty,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  faculty,  if  it  exists,  has  contra- 
dicted its  own  suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long  since 
convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised  to  a  science  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  observing  individual  minds  ;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully 
prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  discovered  his- 
torically, that  is  to  say,  which  must  be  evolved  by  an  examination  of  the  whole 
of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long  course  of  human  affairs  presents  to  our 
view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the  believer  in  the  possibility 
of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined 
events,  or  that  of  freedom  of  the  will ;  ^^  and  the  only  positions  which,  in  this 
stage  of  the  inquiry,  I  shall  expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following  :  That  when 
we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives  ; 
that  those  motives  are  the  results  of  some  antecedents  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws  of 
their  movements,  we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their 
immediate  results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  view  which  must 
be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by  system,  and  who  forms  his 
opinions  according  to  the  evidence  actually  before  him.^7  if^  for  example,  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person,  I  can  frequently  tell 
how  he  will  act  under  some  given  circumstances.  Should  I  fail  in  this  prediction, 
I  must  ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  freedom  of  his  will, 
nor  to  any  supernatural  pre-arrangement,  for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we 

Medical  Notes,  p.  434  ;  Henle,  Anatomte  GinSrcUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  287  ;  Burdach,  Ttaiti  de 
Physiologie,  vol.  v.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann  which  connect  this 
difficulty  with  the  theory  of  representation  {Geschichie  der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  357,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  119,  159,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  (WorkSt  vol.  i. 
pp.  93,  loi,  176)  to  turn  it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system  on  the  ground  that  our  belief 
respecting  the  external  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  as  when  we  dream. 
The  solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved  distinction  :  dia^f^pet 
6i  <f>avTa<rla  Koi  <f>dvTa<T/xa.  ^avrafffia  jj^v  ydp  i<TTi  ddKricris  Siavolas  ota  yipcrai  /card  'Todi 
Owvovr  <f>avTa<ria  di  iari  Ti/irwons  iv  ^vxv  tovt^jtiv  dWolucris,  ws  6  Xpijjixiros  ip  rj  5i»w- 
deKdrrjirepi  ^I'X^s  viplffTarat,     Diog.  Laert.  de  Vitis  Philos.  lib.  vii.  segra.  50,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

i«  Meaning  by  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  exerting  itself  in- 
dependently of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this  power  of  acting  without 
motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  we  are  always  guided  by  motives 
either  conscious  or  unconscious, — if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren  proposition, 
which  does  not  interfere  with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which 
most  assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving. 

J7  That  is,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  understanding,  and 
estimated  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding  is  conversant.  But  Kant 
has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  avoid  the  practical  consequences  of  this,  by 
asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  produced  by  the  reason,  must  be  referred  to  tran- 
scendental  laws  of  the  reason  ;  that  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed  from  the  domain  of 
experience,  and  cannot  be  verified  by  observation.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  scientific 
conceptions  of  the  imderstanding  (as  distinguished  from  the  Reason)  he  fully  admits  the 
existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in  which  Kant  unfolds  this  view.  [The 
phrase  "  destructive  of  Liberty  "  is  again  an  obscuring  of  the  issue,  inasmuch  as  it  suggests 
a  spurious  alternative.  Liberty  is  predicable  only  of  actions,  when  an  alternative  does 
exist.  Let  willing  be  realized  as:=wishing,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  freedom 
is  as  irrelevant  to  the  phenomenon  as  to  that  of  gravitation. — Kd.] 
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the  slightest  proof ;  but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  or  else  that 
I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  ordinary  operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however, 
I  were  capable  of  correct  reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  complete 
knowledge  both  of  his  disposition  and  of  all  the  events  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, I  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  consequence 
of  those  events,  he  would  adopt. i® 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will  and  the  theological 
dogma  of  predestined  events,*®  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a 
character  of  uniformity,  that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances, always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents 
are  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in  the 
results,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  history  is  full,  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  human  race,  their  progress  or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their 
misery,  must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double  action  ;  an  action  of  external  phenomena 
upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosophic  history  can  alone  be  con- 
structed. On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  human  mind  obeying  the  laws  ot 
its  own  existence,  and,  when  uncontrolled  by  external  agents,  developing 
itself  according  to  the  conditions  of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise  its  laws  ;  but  incessantly  coming  into 
contact  with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  passions,  stimulating  their  intellect, 
and  therefore  giving  to  their  actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not  have 
taken  without  such  disturbance.*  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man  ;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification  all  events  must 
necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us  is  to  ascertain  the  method  of  discovering 
the  laws  of  this  double  modification  :  and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads 
us  into  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more 
important ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more 
influenced  by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena  are 
more  influenced  by  them.     For  it  is  evident  that  whichever  class  is  the  more 

»8  This  is,  of  course,  an  hypothetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illustration.  We  never 
can  know  the  whole  of  any  man's  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole  of  our  own  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  antecedent,  the  more 
likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the  consequent. 

»»  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of  predestination, 
because  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen  His  own  intention  to  inter- 
fere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the  omniscience  of  God.  Those,  therefore,  who 
hold  that,  in  particular  cases,  a  special  providence  interrupts  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  must  also  hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been  predestined  ;  other- 
wise they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  puts  it  {Nean- 
der*s  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  viii.  p.  176),  "  knowledge,  as  knowledge,  does  not  imply, 
indeed,  causality  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  belonging  to  the  artist  who  forms,  it 
stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  that  which  is  produced  by  his  art.*' 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclusively  ;  Dialogue 
vii.  sec.  20  in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  515  :  and  as  to  the  impossibility  of  Omniscience 
having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology,  1851,  pp. 
267,  328  ;  an  ingenious  work,  but  one  which  leaves  all  the  real  difficulties  untouched. 
Compare  Ritter's  Hist,  of  Aticient  Philos.  vol.  iv.  pp.  326,  327,  with  Tennemann,  Gesch. 
der  Philos.  vol.  vi.  pp.  151,  342-345»  vol.  ix.  pp.  81-94,  vol.  xi.  p,  178  ;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  question  raised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242),  "Ob  das  Vorherwissen  Gottes  die 
Ursache  der  kiinftigen  Dlnge  sey,  oder  nicht."  It  was  to  meet  all  this,  that  some  asserted 
the  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence  of  two  original  principles,  one  good  and 
one  evil.     Beausohre,  Histoire  de  Manichie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145,  146,  252,  336. 

[•  As  "  disturbance  "  here  means  the  whole  of  the  correlations,  the  last  clause  cieatcs 
a  confusion.    "  Without  such  disturbance  "  men  would  not  exist. — Ed.] 
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active,  should,  if  possible,  be  studied  before  the  other ;  and  this  partly  because 
its  results  will  be  more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe  ;  and 
partly  because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  greater  power  we  shall  leave 
a  smaller  residue  of  unexplained  facts  than  if  we  had  begun  by  generalizing 
the  laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before  entering  into  this  examination,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  state  some  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of 
the  regularity  with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By  this 
means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably  strengthened  ;  and  we  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  see  what  those  resources  are  which  have  been  already 
employed  in  elucidating  this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valuable,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  wide  surface  which  the  generalizations  cover,  but  also  from  the  extra- 
ordinary precautions  with  which  they  have  been  made.  For  while  most  moral 
inquiries  have  depended  on  some  theological  or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the 
investigations  to  which  I  allude  are  exclusively  inductive  ;  they  are  based  on 
collections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending  over  many  countries,  thrown 
into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the  form  of  arithmetical  tables ;  and  finally,  they 
have  been  put  together  by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  government 
officials,20  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain,  and  no  interest  in  distorting 
the  truth  of  the  reports  they  were  directed  to  make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of  men,  which  are 
admitted  by  all  parties  as  incontestable  truths,  are  derived  from  this  or  from 
analogous  sources  ;  they  rest  on  statistical  evidence,  and  are  expressed  in  mathe- 
matical language.  And  whoever  is  aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered 
by  this  single  method,  must  not  only  recognize  the  uniformity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must,  I  think,  feel  sanguine  that 
still  more  important  discoveries  will  be  made  so  soon  as  there  are  brought  into 
play  those  other  powerful  resources  which  even  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
will  abundantly  supply.  Without  however,  anticipating  future  inquiries,  we 
are,  for  the  moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  division  separated  into  two 
classes,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  and  as  these  classes  are  correlative,  and 
when  put  together  compose  t.he  total  of  our  moral  conduct,  it  follows  that  what-* 
ever  increases  the  one,  will  in  a  relative  point  of  view  diminish  the  other ;  so 
that  if  we  can  in  any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices  of  a 
people  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in  their  virtues  ;  or  if  we 
could  prove  a  regularity  in  their  virtues  we  should  necessarily  infer  an 
equal  regularity  in  their  vices ;  the  two  sets  of  actions  being,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  division,  merely  supplementary  to  each  other.^i 
Or,  to  express  this  proposition  in  another  way,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  bad  actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the 
changes  in  the  surrounding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer  that  their  good 
actions,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their  bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  such  variations 
are  the  result  of  large  and  general  causes,  which,  working  upon  the  aggregate 

»  Dufau,  TraiU  de  Statistique,  pp.  75,  148. 

^  Some  moralists  have  also  established  a  third  class  of  actions,  which  they  call  in- 
different,  as  belonging  neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice  ;  and  hence  there  arose  the  famous 
doctrine  of  probability,  set  up  by  several  eminent  Romish  casuists,  and  hotly  attacked 
by  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  jJut  aside  its  worst  feature,  namely  its  practical  bearings* 
is  merely  a  question  of  definition  ;  inasmuch  as  every  indifferent  act  must  lean  on  the 
side  either  of  evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  category  to  which  it 
inclines ;  and  certainly  every  increase  of  vice  diminishes  virtue  relatively  though  not 
always  absolutely.  Among  the  Greek  philosophers  there  was  a  schism  on  this  point : 
'Ap^ffKci  d^  airois  (i.e.  the  Stoics)  firjdiv  fiiaov  eZvot  &p€Trii  Kai  Kanlas'  twv  TrcpiiraTJjTiKQr 
IJL€Ta^i>  dptTTjs  Kal  Kaxlai  elvai  Xeydvrojy  rijp  TrpoKOT-i^v.  Diog.  Laert.  de  Vitis  Philo- 
sophorum,  lib.  vii.  segm.  127,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
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of  society,  must  produce  certain  consequences,  without  regard  to  the  volition 
of  those  particular  men  of  whom  the  society  is  composed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions  of  men  are  governed 
by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
can  find  no  such  regularity,  we  may  believe  that  their  actions  depend  on  some 
capricious  and  personal  principle  peculiar  to  each  man,  as  free  will  or  the  like. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a  given  society  ; 
and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions  for  the  decision  of  which  statistics 
supply  us  with  materials  of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the  innocent  against  the 
guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that  European  governments,  so  soon  as  they  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  statistics,  should  begin  to  collect  evidence  respect- 
ing the  crimes  they  were  expected  to  punish.  This  evidence  has  gone  on 
accumulating,  until  it  now  forms  of  itself  a  large  body  of  literature,  containing, 
with  the  commentaries  connected  with  it,  an  immense  array  of  facts,  so  carefully 
compiled,  and  so  well  and  clearly  digested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it 
respecting  the  moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  preceding  ages.22  But  as  it  will  be  impossible  in  this  Intro- 
duction to  give  anything  like  a  complete  statement  of  those  inferences  which, 
in  the  actual  state  of  statistics,  we  are  authorized  to  draw,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  examining  two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  and  pointing  out  the  con- 
nexion between  them. 

Of  all  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  crime  of  murder  is  one  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular.  For  when  we  consider  that  this,  though 
generally  the  crowning  act  of  a  long  career  of  vice,  is  often  the  immediate  result 
of  what  seems  a  sudden  impulse  ;  that  when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even 
with  the  least  chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  frequently  wait ;  that  he  has  thus 
to  bide  his  time,  and  look  for  opportunities  he  cannot  control  ;  that  when  the 
time  has  come,  his  heart  may  fail  him  ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not  he 
shall  commit  the  crime  may  depend  on  a  balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such 
as  fear  of  the  law,  a  dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the  prickings 
of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehension  of  future  remorse,  the  love  of  gain, 
jealousy,  revenge,  desperation  ; — when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  there 
arises  such  a  complication  of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of 
detecting  any  order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle  and  shifting  agencies 
by  which  murder  is  either  caused  or  prevented.  But  now,  how  stands  the 
fact  ?  The  fact  is,  that  murder  is  committed  with  as  much  regularity,  and 
bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  certain  known  circumstances,  as  do  the  movements 
of  the  tides,  and  the  rotations  of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different  countries,  states, 
as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches,  that  "  in  everything  which  concerns 
crime,  the  same  numbers  re-occur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes  which  seem  quite  independent 
of  human  foresight,  such,  for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are  generally  com- 
mitted after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances  apparently  casual.      Never - 

M  I  say  this  advisedly  :  and  whoever  has  examined  these  subjects  must  be  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace  and  hackneyed  notions 
of  their  predecessors  ;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading  everything  that  has  been  written 
on  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy,  will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  when  his  studies  first  began.  The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the  human  mind 
have  hitherto  been  the  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakespeare;  but  these  extra- 
ordinary observers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phenomena  of  Ufe  ; 
and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed  the  steps  of  the  process, 
so  that  we  can  now  only  verify  their  conclusions  empirically.  The  great  advance  made 
by  the  statisticians  consists  in  applying  to  these  inquiries  the  doctrine  of  averages, 
which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before  the  eighteenth  century. 
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theless,  we  know  from  experience  that  every  yeax  there  not  only  take  place 
nearly  the  same  number  of  murders,  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which 
they  are  committed  are  employed  in  the  same  proportion. "23  This  was  the 
language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the  first  statistician  in  Europe,  and  every 
subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  its  accuracy.  For  later  inquiries  have 
ascertained  the  extraordinary  fact  that  the  uniform  reproduction  of  crime  is 
more  clearly  marked,  and  more  capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  physical 
laws  connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our  bodies.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime  in  France  between  1826  and 
1844  was,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took 
place  in  Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually  smaller  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  mor- 
tality ;  while  a  similar  regularity  was  observed  in  each  separate  offence,  all  of 
which  obeyed  the  same  law  of  uniform  and  periodical  repetition.^* 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe  that  human  actions 
depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  than  on  the  general  state 
of  society.  But  another  circumstance  remains  behind  still  more  striking. 
Among  public  and  registered  crimes  there  is  none  which  seems  so  completely 
dependent  on  the  individual  as  suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to  rob  may 
be,  and  constantly  are,  successfully  resisted  ;  baffled  sometimes  by  the  party 
attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of  justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit 
suicide  is  much  less  liable  to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  kill 
himself  is  not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the  struggles  of  an  enemy  ; 
and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against  the  interference  of  the  civil  power,28  his  act 

23  **  Dans  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  aux  crimes,  les  memes  nombres  se  reproduisent 
avec  une  Constance  telle,  qu'il  serait  impossible  de  la  m^connaitre,  meme  pour  ceux 
des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  6chapper  le  plus  k  toute  prevision  humaine,  tels  que 
les  meurtres,  puisqu'ils  se  commettent,  en  g4n6ral,  k  la  suite  de  rixes  qui  naissent  sans 
motifs,  et  dans  les  circonstances,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cependant  Tex- 
perienceprouve  que  non  seulement  les  meurtres  sont  annuellement  k  pen  presenmeme 
nombre,  mais  encore  que  les  instrumens  qui  servent  k  les  commettre  sont  employes 
dan  les  monies  proportions."  Quetdei  sur  VHomme,  Paris,  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  7 ;  see  aiso 
vol.  ii.  pp.  164,  247. 

2*  "  Thus,  in  twenty  years'  observations,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  various 
crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  respective  ages,  scarcely  varies  at  any  age 
from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per  cent,  under  each  age  with  the  totals. 
The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all  France,  in  the  years  1826  to  1844,  was  about  equal 
to  the  deaths  of  males  registered  in  Paris ;  but  singularly  enough,  the  former  results 
are  more  regular  than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental  causes  which  might 
affect  them  :  notwithstanding  even  a  revolution  in  Paris,  which  convulsed  society  and 
brought  in  a  new  dynasty."  Brown  on  the  Uniform  Action  of  the  Human  With  in  The 
Assurance  Magazine^  no.  viii.,  July  1852,  pp.  349,  350.  That  the  variations  in  crime 
are  less  than  those  of  mortality  is  also  noticed  in  Statistique  Morale,  pp.  18,  34,  in 
Mimoires  de  VAcadimie  de  Belgique,  vol.  xxi.,  Bruxelles,  1848,  4to. 

2fi  The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can  diminish  suicide, 
is  exposed  by  M.  C.  Conite  in  his  Traits  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  486.  See  also  some  good 
remarks  by  Jefferson,  in  his  observations  on  criminal  law  in  Appendix  to  Jefferson's 
Memoirs,  by  Randolph,  vol.  i.  pp.  126,  127.  Heber  {Journey  through  India,  vol  i.  pp.  389, 
390)  found  that  the  English  Government  had  vainly  attempted  to  check  the  suicides 
frequently  committed  at  Benares  by  drowning;  and  in  our  country  the  interference  of 
legislators  is  met  by  the  perjury  of  jurors,  since,  as  Bentham  says,  English  juries  do 
not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  declaring  the  suicide  to  be  non  compos.  Principles 
of  Penal  Law,  in  Bentham' s  Works,  edit.  Bowring,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480.  In  regard 
to  the  determination  of  the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention, 
there  are  cases  recorded  of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  destruc- 
tion, put  an  end  to  life  by  holding  their  breath  ;  while  others  effected  their  purpose 
by  turning  back  the  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the  larynx.  Elliotson's  Human 
PAystotogy,  pp.  491,  492. 
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becomes  as  it  were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  off  from  foreign  disturbances,  and  seems 
more  clearly  the  product  of  his  own  volition  than  any  other  ofifence  could  possibly 
be.  We  may  also  add  that,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded  into  it  by  their  com- 
panions, are  uninfluenced  by  one  great  class  of  external  associations  which 
might  hamper  what  is  termed  the  freedom  of  their  will.  It  may,  therefore,  very 
naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to 
detect  anything  Uke  regularity  in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric,  so  sohtary, 
so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  vigilant  police  can 
do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  another  obstacle  that  impedes  our  view  : 
this  is,  that  even  the  best  evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very 
imperfect.  In  case  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are  liable  to  be  returned 
as  suicides  which  are  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  called 
accidental  which  are  voluntary .26  Thus  it  is,  that  self-murder  seems  to  be  not 
only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but  also  very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof  ; 
so  that  on  all  these  grounds  it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing 
it  to  those  general  causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is  surely  an  astonishing 
fact  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  respecting  it  points  to  one  great  conclusion, 
and  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the 
general  condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries  into 
effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circumstances.*'  In  a  given 
state  of  society  a  certain  number  of  persons  must  put  an  end  to  their  own  life. 
This  is  the  general  law ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the 
crime  depends  of  course  upon  special  laws  ;  which,  however,  in  their  total  action 
must  obey  the  large  social  law  to  which  they  are  all  subordinate.*     And  the 

»  This  also  applies  to  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowning.  See  Taylor's  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  1846,  pp.  587,  597  ;  and  on  the  diflBculty  of  always  distinguishing  a  real 
suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  Esquirol^  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.  p.  575.  From  a 
third  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are  by  drowning.  Compare  Dufau,  TraiU  de  Stalistique, 
p.  304  ;  Winslow's  Anatomy  of  Suicide,  1840,  p.  277  ;  Quetelet,  Statistique  Morale,  p.  66. 
But  among  these,  many  are  no  doubt  involuntary  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  popular  opinion 
grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  possible  to  remain  under 
water.     Brodie's  Surgery,  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

[The  note  is  not  clear.  *'  Among  these  "  presumably  means  *'  among  the  recorded 
cases  of  drowning  "  ;  and  the  last  clause  is  probably  meant  to  convey  that  suicide  by 
drowning  is  ultimately  *'  involuntary  "  in  the  sense  that  one  cannot  of  one's  own  accord 
stay  under  water  until  dead. — Ed.] 

^  "Tout  semble  ddpendre  de  causes  d6termin6es.  Ainsi,  nous  trouvons  annuelle- 
ment  k  peu  prds  le  m6me  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en  g6n6ral,  mais  encore 
en  faisant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  celle  des  ages,  ou  mdme  celle  des  instruments  em- 
ploy^ pour  se  d^truire.     Une  annee  reproduit  si  fidelement  les  chiffres  de  Tannic  qui  a 

[♦  The  conception  of  "  law  "  here  set  forth  is  incorrect :  and  the  idea  that  one  law 
*'  obeys  "  another  must  be  put  aside.  "  Law  in  nature  "  is  merely  a  name  for  an  observed 
constancy  of  relation  between  phenomena,  e.g.  that  water  boils  at  a  certain  temperature 
and  barometrical  pressure.  In  this  sense,  the  alleged  **  general  law  "  is  merely  the  sum 
total  of  the  so-called  *'  special  laws,"  the  whole  causation  occurring  in  terms  of  specific 
relations:  e.g.  a  certain  organism,  under  certain  moral  or  physiological  conditions, 
and  at  a  certain  temperatiu-e,  will  aim  at  suicide,  and  will  under  certain  con- 
ditions succeed.  But  the  law  is  solely  in  terms  of  specific  series,  which  are  part  of  the 
"  given  state  of  society  " — and  of  the  environment ;  not  of  any  **  general  "  predestina- 
tion to  death  of  a  given  number  of  victims.  Mr.  Venn  {Logic  of  Chance,  2nd  ed.  p.  236) 
records  that  a  "  sort  of  panic  "  was  set  up  '*  in  many  quarters  "  by  Buckle's  exposition. 
The  truth  involved,  however,  is  really  on  all  fours  with  that  embodied  in  any  other  set 
of  "  vital  statistics."  In  note  32,  below,  Buckle  points  to  a  truer  conception  of  law  ;  but 
there  also  the  phrasing  is  lax,  and  in  the  text  at  that  point  it  is  still  more  so.  The  phrase 
"  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws  "  must  have  been  penned  before  the  note 
in  question. — Ed.] 
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power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the 
fear  of  another  world  can  avail  anything  towards  even  checking  its  operation. 
The  causes  of  this  remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 
existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  conversant  with  motal 
statistics.  In  the  different  countries  for  which  we  have  returns,  we  find  year 
by  year  the  same  proportion  of  persons  putting  an  end  to  their  own  existence  : 
so  that,  after  making  allowance  for  the  impossibility  of  collecting  complete 
evidence,  we  are  able  to  predict,  within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  number 
of  voluntary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period  ;  supposing,  of  course,  that  the 
social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked  change.  Even  in  London, 
notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the  largest  and  most  luxurious 
capital  in  the  world,  we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  expected  by 
the  most  sanguine  behever  in  social  laws  ;  since  political  excitement,  mercantile 
excitement,  and  the  misery  produced  by  the  deamess  of  food,  are  all  causes 
of  suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.28  Nevertheless,  in  this  vast  metro- 
poUs,  about  240  persons  every  year  make  away  with  themselves ;  the  annual 
suicides  oscillating,  from  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between  266,  the 
highest,  and  213,  the  lowest.  In  1846,  which  was  the  great  year  of  excitement 
caused  by  the  railway  panic,  the  suicides  in  London  were  266  ;  in  1847  b^an 
a  slight  improvement,  and  they  fell  to  256;  in  1848  they  were  247  ;  in  1849 
they  were  213  ;  and  in  1850  they  were  229.28 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now  possess  respecting  the 
regularity  with  which,  in  the  same  states  of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  neces- 
sarily reproduced.  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of  particular  facts,  but  that  it 
is  generalized  from  an  exhaustive  statement  of  criminal  statistics,  consisting 
of  many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  countries  in  different  grades 
of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  different  opinions,  different  morals,  different 
habits.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by  persons 
specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth, 
and  with  no  interest  to  deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admitted  that  the  existence 
of  crime  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  scheme,  is  a  fact  more  clearly  attested 
than  any  other  in  the  moral  history  of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains 
of  evidence  formed  with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circumstances, 
and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction  ;  all  of  them  forcing  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual 
offender  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  individual  is  thrown.^**  This 
is  an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all  the  world  ; 
and  as  such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeached,  by  any  of  those  hypo- 
theses with  which  metaphysicians  and  theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed 
the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  in  the  physical 
world  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  are  constantly  disturbed,  will  expect 

precede,  qu'on  peut  prevoir  ce  qui  doit  arriver  dans  I'annee  qui  va  suivre.'*  QueUlet, 
Staiisiique  Morale,  1848,  p.  35  ;  see  also  p.  40. 

^  On  the  causes  of  suicides,  see  BurdacKs  Traiic  de  Physiologic,  vol.  v.  pp.  476-478 ; 
and  Forrys  Climate  and  its  Endemic  Influences,  p.  329.  The  latest  researches  of  M.  Casper 
confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statisticians,  that  suicide  is  more  frequent  among 
Protestants  than  among  Catholics.  Casper,  Denkwiirdtgkeiten  zur  medicinischen  Statistik, 
Berlin,  1846,  p.  139.     [The  alleged  rule  is  not  invariable. — Ed.] 

29  Sec  the  tables  in  The  Assurance  Magazine,  no.  iv.  p.  309,  no.  v.  p.  34,  no.  viii.  p.  350. 
These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of  London  suicides  yet  published ;  those 
issued  by  the  police  being  imperfect.  Assurance  Magazine,  no.  v.  p.  53.  From  inquiries 
made  for  me  at  the  General  Register  Ofl&ce,  in  January  1856,  I  learnt  that  there  was  an 
intention  of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  has  since  been  done. 

3<*  "  L'exp^rience  d^montre  en  effet,  avec  toute  I'^vidence  possible,  cettc  opinion, 
qui  pourra  sembler  paradoxale  au  premier  abord,  que  c'est  la  sociHl  qui  prepare  le  crime, 
et  que  le  coupable  n'est  que  V  instrument  qui  VexScute.''     Quetelet  sur  V Homme,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
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to  find  in  the  moral  world  disturbances  equally  active.  Such  aberrations  proceed, 
in  both  instances,  from  minor  laws  which  at  particular  points  meet  the  larger 
laws,  and  thus  alter  their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science  of  mechanics 
afiords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beautiful  theory  called  the 
parallelogram  of  forces  ;  according  to  which  the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the 
same  proportion  as  is  the  diagonal  of  their  respective  parallelograms.^*  This 
is  a  law  pregnant  with  great  results  ;  it  is  connected  with  those  important  me- 
chanical resources,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces ;  and  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  on  which  it  stands  ever  thought  of  questioning  its 
truth.  But  the  moment  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  practical  purposes,  we 
find  that  in  its  action  it  is  warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
friction  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on  which  we  operate, 
arising  from  their  chemical  composition,  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  their  atomic 
arrangement.  Perturbations  being  thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple  action  of 
the  mechanical  law  disappears.  Still,  and  although  the  results  of  the  law  are 
incessantly  disturbed,  the  law  itself  remains  intact.3^  Just  in  the  same  way, 
the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are  the  product  not  of  their 
volition,  but  of  their  antecedents,*  is  itself  liable  to  disturbances  which 
trouble  its  operation  without  affecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  explain  those  slight  variations  which  we  find  from  year  to  year  in  the  total 
amount  of  crime  produced  by  the  same  country.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact 
that  the  moral  world  is  far  more  abundant  in  materials  than  the  physical  world, 
the  only  ground  for  astonishment  is,  that  these  variations  should  not  be  greater ; 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws  which,  though  con- 
stantly interrupted,  seem  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle,  and  which,  when 
examined  by  the  aid  of  large  numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible  pertur- 
bation.33 

31  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resultant  when  each  side  represents  a  force ;  and 
if  we  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of  diagonals  becomes  a 
comparison  of  compounds. 

3*  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  existence 
except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible ;  and  therefore,  however  small  the  law 
may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its  operation  may  admit  of  innumerable 
exceptions.  Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart  (Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p  211)  rightly 
says,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  laws  of  nature  **  by  a  sort  of  figure  or  metaphor."  This 
is  constantly  lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute  ;  some  of  whom  speak  of  laws  as  if 
they  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by  larger  causes ;  while  other 
writers  pronounce  them  to  be  **  delegated  agencies  '*  from  the  Deity.  Compare  Proufs 
BfidgewaUr  Treatise,  pp.  318,  435,  495  ;  Sadler^s  Law  of  Population^  vol.  ii.  p.  67  j 
BufdacKs  Physiologic,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  able  work.  Lectures  on  Pathology, 
vol.  i.  p.  481,  vol.  ii.  p.  542,  with  much  greater  accuracy  calls  such  cases  *'  apparent 
exceptions  "  to  laws  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  say,  '*  exceptions  to  the  operations  o( 
laws.'*  The  context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget  distinctly  apprehends  the  difference  ; 
but  a  slight  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent  confusion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary' 
readers. 

33  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Statistics  of  Crime  in  England  and  Wales 
(published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316-344),  says,  p.  327* 
"  No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  certain  constants  with 
regard  to  crime,  than  the  fact  which  appears  in  the  following  table,  that  the  greatest 
variation  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  any 
class  of  criminals  at  the  same  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per  cent."  See  also 
Report  of  British  Association  for  1839,  Transac.  of  Sec,  p.  118.  Indeed,  all  writers  who 
have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  regularity,  however  they  may 
wish  to  explain  it.     M.  Dufau  {Traits  de  Statistique,  p.  144)  says,  "  Les  faits  de  Tordre 

[•The  antithesis  here  put  is  fallacious.  The  volitions  are  the  products  of  the  ante- 
cedents ;  and  the  moral  actions  express  the  volitions.  The  formula  "  not  .  .  .  but 
.  .  .  '*  is  thus  beside  the  case. — Ed.] 
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Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  this  uniformity  of 
sequence.  Even  the  number  of  marriages  annually  contracted  is  determined, 
not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of  individuals,  but  by  large  general  facts,  over 
which  individuals  can  exercise  no  authority.*  It  is  now  known  that  marriages 
bear  a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the  price  of  com  ;  3*  and  in  England  the 
experience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of  having  any  connexion  with 
personal  feelings,  they  are  simply  regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  :  ^  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  institution 
is  not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled,  by  the  price  of  food  and  by 
the  rate  of  wages.  In  other  cases,  uniformity  has  been  detected,  though  the 
causes  of  the  uniformity  are  still  unknown.  Thus,  to  give  a  curious  instance, 
we  are  now  able  to  prove  that  even  the  aberrations  of  memory  are  marked  by 
this  general  character  of  necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices 
of  London  and  of  Paris  have  lately  published  returns  of  the  number  of  letters 
which  the  writers,  through  forgetfulness,  omitted  to  direct  ;  and  making  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  circumstances,  the  returns  are  year  after  year  copies 
of  each  other.  Year  after  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter-writers  forget 
this  simple  act ;  so  that  for  each  successive  period  we  can  actually  foretell  the 
number  of  persons  whose  memory  will  fail  them  in  regard  to  this  trifling  and, 
as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occurrence.^® 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regularity  of  events,  and  have 
firmly  seized  the  great  truth  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  guided  by  their 
antecedents,  are  in  reality  never  inconsistent,  but,  however  capricious  they 
may  appear,  only  form  part  of  one  vast  scheme  of  universal  order  of  which 
we  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, — to  those  who 
understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the  basis  of  history,  the  facts 
just  adduced,  so  far  from  being  strange,  will  be  precisely  what  would  have 
been  expected  and  ought  long  since  to  have  been  known.  *  Indeed,  the  progress 
of  inquiry  is  becoming  so  rapid  and  so  earnest,  that  I  entertain  little  doubt 
that  before  another  century  has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be  complete, 
and  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies  the  undeviating  regularity 
of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to  find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity 
of,  the  material  world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofs  of  our  actions  being  regulated 
by  law,  have  been  derived  from  statistics  ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  though 

moral  sont,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  rordre  naturel,  le  produit  de  causes  constantes  et 
r^gulieres,"  etc. ;  and  at  p.  367,  **  C'est  ainsi  que  Ic  monde  moral  se^pr^sente  k  nous, 
(ie  ce  point  de  vue,  comme  offrant,  de  mdme  que  le  monde  physique,  un  ensemble 
continu  d*effets  dus  k  des  causes  constantes  et  r6gulidres,  dont  il  appartient  surtout 
k  la  statistique  de  constater  raction."  See  to  the  same  effect  Moreau-Chfistophe  des 
Prisons  en  France^  Paris,  1838,  pp.  53,  189. 

3*  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the  price  of  food 
and  the  number  of  marriages."  .  .  .  "The  relation  that  subsists  between  the  price 
of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  should  see  the  like 
result  in  every  civilized  community.  We  possess  the  necessary  returns  from  France  ; 
and  these  fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given."  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245,  London,  1838. 

35  "  The  marriage  returns  of  1850  and  185 1  exhibit  the  excess  which  since  1750  has 
been  invariably  observed  when  the  substantial  earnings  of  the  people  are  above  the 
average."     Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  185. 

^  See  SomervilU's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-411,  which,  says  this  able 
writer,  proves  that  **  forgetfulness  as  well  as  free-will  is  under  constant  laws."  But 
this  is  using  the  word  free-will  in  a  sense  different  from  that  commonly  employed. 

I*  In  this  and  the  following  sentence  we  have  again  spurious  antitheses.  The  "large 
general  facts  "  exist  solely  through  *•  the  temper  and  wishes  of  individuab  "  in  relation 
to  the  changes  in  the  environment.  The  "  personal  feelings  "  are  simply  adjusted  to 
the  economic  conditions. — Ed.] 
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still  in  its  in  fancy  ,37  has  already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of  human  nature 
than  all  the  sciences  put  together.  But  although  the  statisticians  have  been 
the  first  to  investigate  this  great  subject  by  treating  it  according  to  those 
methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields  have  been  found  successful ;  and 
although  they  have,  by  the  application  of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a 
very  powerful  engine  for  eliciting  truth, — we  must  not,  on  that  account,  suppose 
that  there  are  no  other  resources  remaining  by  which  it  may  Ukewise  be  cul- 
•  tivated  :  nor  should  we  infer  that  because  the  physical  sciences  have  not  yet 
been  apphed  to  history,  they  are  therefore  inapplicable  to  it.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  incessant  contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is 
certain  that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  human  actions  and 
physical  laws  ;  so  that  if  physical  science  has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  history,  the  reason  is,  either  that  historians  have  not  perceived  the  connexion, 
or  else  that,  having  perceived  it,  they  have  been  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
by  which  its  workings  can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen  an  unnatural 
separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry,  the  study  of  the  internal 
and  that  of  the  external :  and  although,  in  the  present  state  of  European 
literature,  there  are  some  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break  down 
this  artificial  barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
actually  accomplished  towards  effecting  so  great  an  end.  The  moralists,  the 
theologians,  and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to  prosecute  their  studies  with- 
out much  respect  for  what  they  deem  the  inferior  labours  of  scientific  men  ; 
whose  inquiries,  indeed,  they  frequently  attack  as  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  resources 
of  the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivators  of  physical 
science,  conscicnis  that  they  are  an  advancing  body,  are  naturally  proud  of 
their  own  success  ;  and,  contrasting  their  discoveries  with  the  more  stationary 
position  of  their  opponents,  are  led  to  despise  pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which 
has  now  become  notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between  these  two  parties,  and 
reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions  by  showing  the  point  at  which  their  respective 
studies  ought  to  coalesce.  To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition,  will  be  to  fix 
the  basis  of  all  history.  For  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and 
since  their  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  colhsion  between  internal  and 
external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  relative  importance 
of  those  phenoniena,  to  inquire  into  the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known, 
and  to  ascertain  the  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature.  This  task  I  shall 
endeavour  to  accomplish  in  the  next  two  chapters  :  and  if  I  do  so  with  any- 
thing approaching  to  success,  the  present  work  will  at  least  have  the  merit 
of  contributing  something  towards  filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm  which, 
to  the  hindrance  of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  intimately  related, 
and  should  never  be  disunited.  H 

37  Achenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  considered  to  be 
the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have  given  them  their  present 
name.  See  Lewis,  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics^  1852,  vol.  i.  p.  72  ; 
Biographie  Universelley  vol.  i.  p.  140  :  Dufau,  TraiU  de  Staiistique,  pp.  9,  10.  Even 
so  late  as  1800,  the  Bishop  of  LlandafT  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  I  must  think  the 
kingdom  is  highly  indebted  to  you  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of  knowledge  (statistics) 
wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of  Europe."  Sinclair's 
Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Sinclair,  notwithstanding  bis  industry,  was  a  man  of 
slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real  importance  of  statistics,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  view.  Since  then  statistics  have  been  applied  extensively 
to  medicine  ;  and  still  more  recently,  and  on  a  similar  scale,  to  philology  and  to  juris- 
prudence. Compare  Bouillaud,  Philosophic  Midicale,  pp.  96,  186 ;  Renouard,  Hist, 
de  la  Mddecine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  474,  475  ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Meniales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  665-667; 
HollaruTs  Medical  Notes,  pp.  5,  472  ;  VogeVs  Pathological  Anatomy,  pp.  15-17  ;  Simon* s 
Pathology,  p.  180;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  pp.  70,  118,  etc.  ;  Prichard*s  Physical  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  4x4  ;  Eschbach,  Etude  du  Droit,  pp.  392-394. 
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Note  A.  ^ 

"  Der  Begrif!  der  Freiheit  ist  ein  reiner  Vernunftbegriff,  der  eben  daruin  fiir  die 
theoretische  Philosophic  transcendent,  d.  i.  ein  solcher  ist,  dem  kein  angemessenes  Beispiel 
in  irgend  einer  inoglichen  Erfahrung  gegeben  werden  kann,  welcher  also  keinen  Gegen- 
stand  einer  uns  moglichen  theoretischen  Erkenntiss  ausmacht,  und  schlecbter dings  nicht 
fiir  ein  constitutives,  sondern  lediglich  als  regulatives.und  zwarnur  bios  negativesPrincip 
dcr  specula tiven  Veniunft  gelten  kann»  im  praktischen  Gebrauche  der  selben  aber  seine  , 
Kealitat  durch  praktische  Grundsatze  beweist,  die,  als  Gesetze,  einc  Causalitat 
der  reinen  Vernunft,  unabhangig  von  alien  erapirischen  Bedingungen  (dem  Sinnlichen 
liberhaupt)  die  Willkiihr  zu  bestimmen,  und  einen  reinen  Willen  in  uns  beweisen,  in 
welchem  die  sittlichen  Begriflfe  und  Gesetze  ihren  Ursprung  haben."  Metaphysik  der 
Sitten,  in  KanVs  WerkCt  vol.  v.  p.  20,  21.  **  Wiirden  die  Gegenstande  der  Sinnenwelt 
fiir  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  genommen,  und  die  oben  angefiihrten  Naturgesetze  fiir  Gesetze 
der  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ware  der  Widerspruch  "  (i.e.  between  Liberty  and  Necessity) 
*'  unvenneidlich.  Ebenso,  wenn  das  Subject  der  Freiheit  gleich  den  iibrigen  Gegen- 
standen  als  blose  Erscheinung  vorgestellt  wiirde,  so  konnte  ebensowohl  der  Widerspruch 
nicht  vermieden  werden  :  denn  es  wiirde  ebendasselbe  von  einerlei  Gegenstande  in 
derselben  Bedeutung  zugleich  bejaht  und  vemeint  werden.  Ist  aber  Natumothwen- 
digkeit  bios  auf  Erscheinungen  bezogen,  und  Freiheit  bios  auf  Dinge  an  sich  selbst, 
so  entspringt  kein  Widerspruch,  wenn  man  gleich  beide  Arten  von  Causalitat  annimmt 
Oder  zugibt,  so  schwer  odcr  unmoglich  es  auch  sein  mochte,  die  von  der  letzteren  Art 
begreiflich  zu  machen."  ..."  Natur  also  und  Freiheit  ebendemselben  Dinge, 
aber  in  vcrschiedencr  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  als  einem  Dinge 
an  sich  selbst  ohne  Widerspruch  beigelegt  werden  konnen."  ..."  Nun  kann  ich 
ohne  Widerspruch  sagen  :  alle  Handlungen  verniinf tiger  Wesen,  sofern  sie  Erschein- 
ungen sind  (in  irgend  einer  Erfahrung  angetroflfen  werden)  stehen  unte'r  der  Naturnoth- 
wendigkeit ;  ebendieselben  Handlungen  aber,  bios  respective  auf  das  verniinf tige  Subject 
und  dessen  Vermogen,  nach  bloser  Vernunft  zu  handeln,  sind  frei."  Prolegomena  zu 
jeder  kunfligen  Metaphysik,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  iii.  pp.  268-270.  "  Denn  ein  Geschopf 
zu  sein  und  als  Naturwesen  bios  dem  Willen  seines  Urhebers  zu  folgen  ;  dennoch 
aber  als  freihandelndes  Wesen,  (welches  seinen  vom  ausseren  Einfluss  unabhangigen 
Willen  hat,  der  dem  ersteren  vielfaltig  zuwider  sein  kann,)  der  Zurechnung  fahig  zu 
sein,  und  seine  eigene  That  doch  auch  zugleich  als  die  Wirkung  eines  hoheren  Wesens 
anzusehen  :  ist  eine  Vereinbarung  von  Begriffen,  die  wir  zwar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt, 
als  des  hochsten  Gutes,  zusammen  denken  mussen  ;  die  aber  nur  der  einschen  kann, 
welcher  bis  zur  Kenntniss  der  libersinnlichen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdringt  und  die 
Art  einsieht,  wie  sie  der  Sinnenwelt  zum  Grunde  liegt."  Theodicee,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol. 
vi.  p.  149.  "  Nun  wollen  wir  annehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Kritik  nothwendig  gemachte 
Unterscheidung  der  Dinge,  als  Gegenstande  der  Erfahrung,  von  eben  denselben,  als 
Dingen  an  sich  selbst,  ware  gar  nicht  gemacht,  so  miisste  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitat 
und  mithin  der  Naturmechanismus  in  Bestimmung  derselben  durchaus  von  alien 
Dingen  iiberhaupt  als  wirkenden  Ursachen  gelten.  Von  eben  demselbcn  Wesen  also,  z.  B. 
der  menschlichen  Seele,  wurde  ich  nicht  sagen  konnen,  ihr  Wille  sei  frei,  und  erseidoch 
zugleich  dcr  Naturnoth wendigkeit  unterworfen,  d.  i.  nicht  frei,  ohne  in  einen  oflenbaren 
Widerspruch  zu  gerathen ;  weil  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  Satzen  in  eben  derselben  Bedeutung, 
namlich  als  Ding  iiberhaupt  (als  Sache  an  sich  selbst),  genommen  habe,  und,  ohne  vor- 
hergchende  Kritik,  auch  nicht  anders  nehmen  konnte.  Wenn  aber  die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt 
hat,  da  sie  das  Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutung  nehmen  lehrt,  namlich,  als  Erscheinung, 
oder  als  Ding  an  sich  selbst ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer  Verstandesbegrifle  richtig  ist, 
mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitat  nur  auf  Dinge  ira  ersten  Sinne  genommen, 
namlich  so  fern  sie  Gegenstande  der  Erfahrung  sind,  geht,  eben  dieselben  aber  nach  der 
zweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen  sind,  so  wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Er- 
scheinung (den  sichtbaren  Handlungen)  als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  gemass  und  so 
fern  nicht  frei,  und  doch  andererseits,  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angehorig.jenem  nicht 
unterworfen,  mithin  als  frei  gedacht,  ohne  dass  hiebei  ein  Widerspruch  vorgeht."  Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunft,  in  Kanfs  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  "  Und  hier  zeigt  die  zwar  gemeine 
aber  betriigliche  Voraussetzung  der  absoluten  Reahtat  der  Erscheinungen  sogleich 
ihren  nachtheiligen  Einfluss,  die  Vernunft  zu  verwirren.  Denn  sind  Erscheinungen 
Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit  nicht  zu  retten.     Alsdann  ist  Natur  die  vollstan . 
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dige  und  an  sich  hlnreichend  bestimmende  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit»  und  die  Bedin- 
gimg  derselben  ist  jederzeit  nur  in  der  Reihe  der  Erscheinungen  enthalten,  die  sammt 
ihrer  Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.  Wenn  dagegen  Erscheinungen 
fur  nichts  mehr  gelten,  als  die  in  der  That  sind,  namlich  nicht  fiir  Dinge  an  sich,  sondern 
blose  Vorstellungen,  sie  nach  empirischen  Gesetzen  zusammenhangen,  so  miissen  sie 
selbst  noch  Griinde  haben,  die  nicht  Erscheinungen  sind."  .  .  .  **  Hier  habe  ich  nur 
die  Anmerkung  machen  wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchgangige  Zusammenhang  aller  Erschein- 
ungen in  einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachlassliches  Gesetz  ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit 
nothwendig  umstiirzen  miisste,  wenn  man  der  Realitat  der  Erscheinungen  hartnackig 
anhangen  wollte.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin  der  gemeinen  Meinung  foJgen, 
niemals  dahin  haben  gelangen  konnen,  Natur  und  Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  vereinigen." 
Kfiiik,  in  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419,  420.  Finally,  at  p.  433,  "  Man  muss  wohl  bemerken 
dass  wir  hiedurch  nicht  die  Wirklichkeit  der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Vermogen,  welche  die 
Ursache  von  den  Erscheinungen  unserer  Sinnenwelt  enthalten,  haben  darthun  wollen. 
Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gar  keine  transcendentale  Betrachtung,  die  bios  mit  Begriffen 
zu  thun  hat,  gewesen  sein  wurde,  so  konnte  es  auch  nicht  gelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der 
Erfahrung  niemals  auf  etwas  was  gar  nicht  nach  Erfahrungsgesetzen  gedacht  werden  muss, 
schliessen  konnen.  Femer  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmal  die  Moglichkeit  der  Freiheit 
beweisen  wollen  ;  denn  dieses  ware  auch  nicht  gelungen,  weil  wir  iiberhaupt  von  keineni 
Realgnmde  und  keiner  Causalitat  aus  blosen  Begriffen  a  priori  die  Moglichkeit  erkennen 
konnen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als  transcendentale  Idee  behandelt,  wodurch  die 
Vemunft  die  Reihe  der  Bedingimgen  in  der  Erscheinung  durch  das  sinnlich  Unbedingte 
schlechthin  anzuheben  denkt,  dabei  sich  aber  in  eine  Antinomie  mit  ihren  eigenen 
Gesetzen,  welchis  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauche  des  Verstandes  vorschreibt,  verwickelt. 
Dass  nun  diese  Antinomie  auf  einem  blosen  Scheine  beruhe,  und  dass  Natur  der  Causa- 
litat aus  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  widerstreite,  das  war  das  Einzige,  was  wir  leisten 
konnten  und  woran  es  uns  auch  einzig  und  allein  gelegen  war." 

These  passages  prove  that  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free  Will  is  an 
indefensible  doctrine  :  and  as  the  present  work  is  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  phenom- 
ena, his  transcendental  philosophy  does  not  affect  my  conclusions.  According  to  Kant's 
view  (with  which  I  am  inclined  to  agree)  the  ordinary  metaphysical  and  theological 
treatment  of  this  dark  problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore  has  no  value.  The 
denial  of  the  supremacy  of  consciousness  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  is  the 
result  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  base  of  it. 


CHAPTER    II 

Influence  exercised  by  Physical  Laws  over  the  Organization  of 
Society  and  over  the  Character  of  Individuals 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the  human  race  is  most 
powerfully  influenced,  we  shall  find  that  they  may  be  classed  under  four  heads  : 
namely.Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ;  by  which  last  I  mean 
those  appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have,  through  the 
medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  association  of  ideas,  and  hence  in  differ- 
ent countries  have  given  rise  to  different  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of 
these  four  classes  may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which  Man 
has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes,  or  what  I  call  the 
General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its  principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagin- 
ation, and  by  suggesting  those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great 
obstacles  to  advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the  infancy  of  a  people,  the 
power  of  such  superstitions  is  supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the  various  Aspects 
of  Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in  the  popular  character,  and 
have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  peculiarities  which,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate, 
Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct  influence  of  this 
sort  ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to  prove,  originated  the  most  important 
consequences  in  regard  to  the  general  organization  of  society,  and  from  them 
there  have  followed  many  of  those  large  and  conspicuous  differences  between 
nations  which  are  often  ascribed  to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various 
races  into  which  mankind  is  divided.  But  while  such  original  distinctions  of 
race  are  altogether  hypothetical ,i  the  discrepancies  which  are  caused  by  differ- 
ence of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  are  capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and, 
when  understood,  will  be  found  to  clear  up  many  of  the  difl&culties  which  still 
obscure  the  study  of  history.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
the  laws  of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  Man 
in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the  working  of  those  laws  with  as 

1  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  time,  who 
says  of  the  supposed  differences  of  race,  "  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping  from  the 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human  mind,  the  most 
vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities  of  conduct  and  character  to  inherent  and 
natural  differences."  MilVs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  390.  Ordinary 
writers  are  constantly  falling  into  the  error  of  assiuning  the  existence  of  this  difference, 
which  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  which  most  assuredly  has  never  been  proved.  Some 
singular  instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  Alison* s  History  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  336,  vol. 
vi.  p.  136,  vol.  viii.  pp.  525,  526,  vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  where  the  historian  thinks  that  by 
a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology.  On  the  supposed  relation  between 
race  and  temperament*  see  Comie,  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  iii.  p.  355. 
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much  precision  as  the  present  state  of  physical  knowledge  will  allow.  I  shall  then 
examine  the  remaining  agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  important  divergences  to  which  its  variations 
have,  in  different  countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evident  that  these  three 
physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree  dependent  on  each  other  :  that  is  to  say. 
there  is  a  very  close  connexion  between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the  food 
which  will  ordinarily  be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  food 
is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil  which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  con- 
ditions to  the  assemblage  of  which  the  name  of  Physical  Geography  is,  in  its 
largest  sense,  commonly  given.2 

The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus  intimate,  it  seems  advisable 
to  consider  them  not  under  their  own  separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the 
separate  heads  of  the  effects  produced  by  their  united  action.  In  this  way  we 
shall  rise  at  once  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we  shall 
avoid  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  by  artificially  separating  phenomena 
which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the 
extent  of  that  remarkable  influence  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers 
of  Nature  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people  by  their  climate,  food, 
and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  important.  For  although  the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  accelerates 
the  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  the  wealth  must  accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can  begin.  As  long 
as  every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence, there  will  be  neither  leisure  nor  taste  for  higher  pursuits  ;  no  science  can 
possibly  be  created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an  attempt  to 
economize  labour  by  the  contrivance  of  such  rude  and  imperfect  instruments  as 
even  the  most  barbarous  people  are  able  to  invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  hke  this,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  first  great  step 
that  can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth  there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without 
leisure  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is  always  exactly 
equal  to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be  no  residue,  and  therefore,  no  capital 
being  accumulated,  there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the  unemployed  classes  may 
be  maintained.3  But  if  the  produce  is  greater  than  the  consumption,  an  overplus 
arises,  which,  according  to  well  known  principles,  increases  itself,*  and  eventu- 
ally becomes  a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every  one  is  sup- 
ported who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon  which  he  hves.  And  now  it  is  that 
the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  for  the  first 
time  there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by  means  of  which  men  can  use  what 
they  did  not  produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects  for 
which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants  would  have  left  them 
no  time. 

'  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Prichard  on  Ethnology,  in  Report  of 
the  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  235.  The  word  *  dimate  '  I  always  use  in  the  narrow 
and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Ferry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it  nearly  coincide  with 
*  physical  geography  *  :  "  Climate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  physical 
circumstances  appertaining  to  each  locaUty  in  its  relation  to  organic  nature."  Forry's 
Climate  of  the  United  States  and  its  Endemic  Influences,  New  York,  1842,  p.  127. 

3  By  unemployed  classes,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  unproductive  classes  ; 
and  though  both  expressions  are  strictly  speaking  inaccurate,  the  word  *  unemployed ' 
seems  to  convey  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  idea  in  the  text. 

[♦  The  "  principles  '*  alluded  to  seem  to  be  the  formulas  of  the  "  Wage-Fund  theory  " 
to  the  effect  that  saved  capital  **  increases  itself "  by  employing  labour.  But  this  doc- 
trine, now  abandoned  by  economists  even  as  an  account  of  the  processes  of  a  capitaUstic 
industrial  State,  is  doubly  inappUcable  to  the  phenomena  of  wealth -accumulation  in  a 
primary  civilization.    This  seems  to  be  recognized  by  Buckle  in  the  next  paragraph. — Ed, 
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Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
must  be  the  first,  because  without  it  there  can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for 
that  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  the  progress 
of  civilization  depends.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant 
people,  the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely  regulated  by  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a  later  period,  and  when  the  wealth 
has  been  capitalized,  other  causes  come  into  play  ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the 
progress  can  only  depend  on  two  circumstances  :  first  on  the  energy  and  regularity 
with  which  labour  is  conducted,  and  secondly  on  the  returns  made  to  that  labour 
by  the  bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two  causes  are  themselves  the  result  of 
physical  antecedents.  The  returns  made  to  labour  are  governed  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  which  is  itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical  com- 
ponents, partly  by  the  extent  to  which,  from  rivers  or  from  other  natural  causes, 
the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly  by  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour  is  conducted  will 
be  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence  of  chmate.  This  will  display  itself  in  two 
different  ways.  The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consideration,  is,  that  if  the 
heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed,  and  in  some  degree  unfitted,  for  that  active 
industry  which  in  a  milder  climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The 
other  consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally  important,  is, 
that  climate  influences  labour  not  only  by  enervating  the  labourer  or  by  invigorat- 
ing him,  but  also  by  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.*  Thus 
we  find  that  no  people  living  in  a  very  northern  latitude  have  ever  possessed  that , 
steady  and  unflinching  industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions 
are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes  clear,  when  we  remember  that  in 
the  more  northern  countries  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons, 
the  deficiency  of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  continue  their  usual 
out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is,  that  the  working-classes,  being  com- 
I)elled  to  cease  from  their  ordinary  pursuits,  are  rendered  more  prone  to  desultory 
habits  ;  the  chain  of  their  industry  is  as  it  were  broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus 
which  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fails  to  give.  Hence 
there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and  capricious  than  that  possessed 
by  a  people  whose  climate  permits  the  regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry. 
Indeed,  so  powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  operation  even 
under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
greater  difference  in  government,  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  than  that  which 
distinguishes  Sweden  and  Norway,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  on 
the  other.  But  these  four  countries  have  one  great  point  in  common.  In  all  of 
them  continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In  the  two  southern 
countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat,  by  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and 
by  the  consequent  state  of  the  soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days. 
The  consequence  is,  that  these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in  other  respects, 
are  all  remarkable  for  a  certain  instability  and  fickleness  of  character  ;  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regular  and  settled  habits  which  are  established 
in  countries  whose  climate  subjects  the  working  classes  to  fewer  interruptions, 
and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more  constant  and  unremitting  employ- 
ment.* 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the  creation  of  wealth  is  governed. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  other  circumstances  which  operate  with  considerable  force, 

♦  This  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers  on  climate — 
Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  TraiU  de  Legislation.  It  is  also  omitted 
in  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  influence  of  climate.  Civilisation  en  Europe^  p.  97. 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing's  Denmark^  1852,  pp.  204,  366,  367  ;  though 
Norway  appears  to  be  a  better  illustration  than  Denmark.  In  Key's  Science  SociaU, 
vol.  i.  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting  the  average  loss  to  agricultural 
industry  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather ;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  connexion 
between  these  changes,  when  abrupt,  and  the  tone  of  the  national  character. 
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and  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  possess  an  equal,  and  sometimes 
a  superior,  influence.  But  this  is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at  the  history 
of  wealth  in  its  eariiest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  depend  entirely  on  soil*  and 
climate  :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns  made  to  any  given  amount  of  labour  ; 
the  climate  regulating  the  energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires 
but  a  hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense  power  of  these  two  great 
physical  conditions.  For  there  is  no  instance  in  history  of  any  country  being 
civilized  by  its  own  efforts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a 
very  favourable  form.  In  Asia,  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to  that 
vast  tract  where  a  rich  and  alluvial  soil  "f  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without 
some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin.  This  great  region  extends, 
with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of  this  immense 
belt,  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invariably  been  peopled 
by  rude  and  wandering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  remained  on  it,  have  never  emerged  from 
their  uncivilized  state.  How  entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  have,  at  different 
periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia,  and  have 
on  all  such  occasions  attained  a  civilization  nowise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by 
the  most  flourishing  of  the  ancient  kingdoms.  For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern 
Asia,8  nature  has  supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth  ;  and  there  it  was  that  these 
barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time  some  degree  of  refinement,  produced 
a  national  hterature,  and  organized  a  national  polity  ;  none  of  which  things 
they,  in  their  native  land,  had  been  able  to  efTect.7  In  the  same  way,  the  Arabs, 
in  their  own  country,  have,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity  of  their  soil.s  always 
been  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  ;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others,  great 
ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great  poverty.  But  in  the  seventh  century  they  con- 
quered Persia  -^  in  the  eighth  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;io 
in  the  ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  eventually  nearly  the 

«  This  expression  has  been  used  by  different  geographers  in  different  senses  ;  but  I  take 
it  in  its  conmion  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the  more  strictly  physical  view  of 
Ritter  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  Central  Asia.  See  Prichard's  Physical  History  of 
Mankind^  vol.  iv.  p.  278,  edit.  1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Himalaya  the  southern 
boundary  of  Central  Asia. 

■^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their  alphabet  from 
India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  276,  277  ;  and  on  the  Scythian  Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  336. 

8  In  SomervilWs  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  it  is  said  that  in  Arabia  there  are 
"no  rivers  *'  ;  but  Mr.  Wellsted  {Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  409)  mentions  one  which 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  five  miles  west  of  Aden.  On  the  streams  in  Arabia,  see  Meiners 
iiber  die  Fruchtbarkeit  der  Lander,  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  That  the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of 
irrigation  appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  {Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  240),  '*  In 
Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by  wells,  the  sands  may  be  soon  made 
productive.**  And  for  a  striking  description  of  one  of  the  oases  of  Oman,  which  shows 
what  Arabia  might  have  been  with  a  good  river  system,  see  Journal  of  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

*  Mr.  Morier  {Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  230)  says,  "  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
the  Saracens,  a.d.  651."  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the  battles  of 
Kudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in  638  and  641  :  see  Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  xvi.  139,  142. 

w  In  712.     Hallam*s  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

[*  Soil  here  includes  such  a  factor  as  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile,  noted  below. 
—Ed.] 

[t  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  Mesopotamia,  as  in  Egypt,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
depended  on  the  annual  overflow  of  the  great  rivers,  with  canalization.  Cp.  E.  Meyer, 
GeschichU  des  AUerthums,  I  §  128  ;  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  1898, 
pp.  29-31] 
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whole  of  Tndia.ii  Scarcely  were  they  established  in  their  fresh  settlements, 
when  their  character  seemed  to  undergo  a  great  change.  They,  who  in  their 
original  land  were  little  else  than  roving  savages,  were  now  for  the  first  time  able 
to  accumulate  wealth,  and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make  some 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had  been  a  mere  race  of 
wandering  shepherds  ;i2  in  their  new  abodes  they  became  the  founders  of  mighty 
empires, — they  built  cities,  endowed  schools,  collected  libraries ;  and  the  traces 
of  their  power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova,  at   Bagdad,   and  at  Delhi.is 

^^  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but  did  not  conquer 
Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.  Compare  Wilson's  note  in  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  pp.  481,  482,  with  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  pp.  187,  188,  203.  On  their  progress 
in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222, 
223,  vol.  iv.  pp.  28-30. 

12  "A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians."  Dickinson  on  the  Arabic  Language,  in  Journal  of 
Asiat,  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  323.  Compare  Reynier,  Economic  des  Arabes,  pp.  27,  28  ; 
where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is  needlessly  complicated.  The  old  Persian 
writers  bestowed  on  them  the  courteous  appellation  of  **  a  band  of  naked  lizard-eaters." 
Malcolm*s  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Indeed,  there  are  few  things  in  history  better 
proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  whom  some  writers  wish  to  invest  with  a 
romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Meiners  is  rather  suspicious ;  for  he 
concludes  by  saying,  **  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber  waren  hochst  selten  so  blutig  und 
zerstorend,  als  die  Eroberungen  der  Tataren,  Persen,  Tiirken,  u.s.w.,  in  altem  und 
neuem  Zeiten  waren."  Fruchtbarkeit  der  Lander,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  If  this  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said,  the  comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turks  does  not  prove  much  ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  this  learned  author  should  have  forgotten  a  passage  in  Diodc^iis  Siculus 
which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen  centuries  ago  on  the  eastern  side. 
Bibliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  ix^vffi  di  ^iov  XyaTpiKbPf  Kal  ttoW^v  Trjt  bfi&pov 
Xt^pas  KaraTp^oifTes  XiycrciJouo'tJ',  etc. 

[The  civilization  of  ancient  Arabia  is  here  underestimated ;  and  the  notion  of  "the" 
Arabians  as  a  homogeneous  people  at  one  state  of  culture  is  erroneous.  Arabia  has 
a  considerable  area  of  rain  and  spring- watered  country,  especially  in  the  south-west, 
and  many  of  the  valleys  are  very  fertile.  Hughes'  Manual  of  Geography,  ii.  §  25.  In  South 
Arabia,  from  five  to  eight  centuries  b.c,  there  was  a  wealthy  civilization,  carrying  on 
commerce  with  the  neighbouring  coim tries  {Meyer,  Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  i.  §§i86, 403), 
and  of  this  there  are  notable  architectural  remains.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of 
our  era,  only  a  fifth  of  the  population  lived  the  Bedouin  life  ;  and  not  only  in  the  Hedjaz 
but  in  Nedj  there  were  a  number  of  towns,  whose  inhabitants  practised  agriculture  and 
commerce.  As  of  old,  they  dealt  in  the  precious  metals,  frankincense  and  slaves  (Hauri, 
Der  Islam,  1882,  pp.  6-7).  As  the  records  of  the  life  of  Mohammed  show,  he  was  bom  of 
town -dwellers ;  in  his  youth  he  was  a  caravan -trader  as  well  as  a  shepherd  ;  and  among 
town -dwellers  he  made  his  first  converts.  When  Islam  became  a  movement  for  con- 
quest, it  naturally  enrolled  Arabs  of  all  modes  of  life. — Ed.] 

13  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to  a  science  was 
astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  went  on  improving  until  "  la  ville  de  Bagdad  fut,  pendant  le  dixidme  sitele, 
le  th^Stre  principal  de  I'astronomie  chez  les  orientaux."  Montucla,  Histoire  des  MathinM- 
iiques,  vol.  i.  pp.  355,  364.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most  barbarous  people  living  in  a 
clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance  with  the  celestial  phenomena  as 
was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  the  common 
opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science.  Dr.  Dom  {Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  371 )  says,  "  Of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no 
traces  can  be  discovered."  Beausobre  {Histoire  de  Manichie,  vol.  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthusi- 
astic about  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  1  and  he  tells  us,  that 
"  ces  peuples  ont  toujours  cultiv6  les  sciences."  To  establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long 
passage  from  a  life  of  Mohammed  written  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Boulain- 
villiers,  whom  he  calls  "  un  des  plus  beaux  genies  de  France."  If  this  is  an  accurate 
description,  those  who  have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  France  was 
badly  off  for  men  of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed,  it  is  little  better  than  a 
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Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the  north,  and  only 
separated  from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  an  immense 
sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the  whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends 
westward  until  it  reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.^*  This  enormous  tract  is, 
like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  .^  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  have 
always  been  entirely  uncivilized,  acquiring  no  knowledge,  simply  because  they 
have  accumulated  no  wealth.^<^  But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its  eastern  part, 
irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with 
a  rich  alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and  indeed  the 
most  extraordinary,  retums.i^  xhe  consequence  is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth 
was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and 

romance :  the  author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  knew  nothing  which  had  not  been 
already  communicated  by  Maracci  and  Pococke.  See  Biographic  UniverselUy  vol.  v. 
p.  321. 

In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits  was  to  approximate 
to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  than  Ptolemy  had  done.  See  Grant's 
History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  1852,  p.  319. 

**  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  "  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  which  is  even 
prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of  sandbanks.'*  Somerville's 
Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular  instance  of  one  of  these  sandbanks 
being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  The  Sahara 
desert,  exclusive  of  Bomou  and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,000  square  leagues  ;  that 
is,  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare 
Lyeirs  Geology,  p.  694,  with  Somerville's  Connexion  of  the  Sciences,  p.  294.  As  to  the 
probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sahara,  see  Richardson's  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146, 156  ;  and  as  to  the  part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country, 
see  Afungo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  237,  238.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Mandara, 
some  scanty  information  was  collected  by  Denham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Denham's  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

1*  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  "  features  of 
steriUty,  of  unconquerable  barrenness."  Richardson's  Sahara,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  and 
see  the  striking  picture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and  dreary  route  from  Mourzouk  to  Yeou, 
on  Lake  Tchad,is  described  by  Denham,  one  of  the  extremely  few  Europeans  who  have 
performed  that  hazardous  joiuney.  Denham' s  Central  Africa,  pp.  2-60.  Even  on  the 
shore  of  the  Tchad  there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  "  a  coarse  grass  and  a  small  bell-flower 
being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover,"  p.  90.  Compare  his  remark  on  Bomou, 
p.  317.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  described  in  the 
Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  233,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  account  given  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of  Alexander  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Bibliothec. 
Historic,  lib.  xvii.  vol.  vii.  p.  348. 

*•  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days  of  Lake  Tchad, 
was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.  He  says,  "Neither  in  the  desert 
nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there  any  march  of  civilization.  All  goes  on 
according  to  a  certain  routine  established  for  ages  past."  Mission  to  Central  Africa, 
vol.  i.  pp.  304,  305.     See  similar  remarks  in  Pallme's  Travels  in  Kordofan,  pp.  108,  109. 

1'  Abd-Allatif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  Abd-Allatif,  Relation 
dt  rEgypte,  pp.  329-340,  374-376,  and  Appendix,  p.  504.  See  also  on  these  periodical 
inundations,  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-104  ;  and  on  the  half- 
astronomical  half- theological  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  372-377,  vol.  v.  pp.  291, 
292.  Compare  on  the  reUgious  importance  of  the  Nile  Burisen's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  484),  ZCijpov  tov  irora/jLovj 
is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ;  since  to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  all  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  Arabia  and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare 
Heeren's  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  58  ;  Reynier,  Economic  des  Arabes,  p.  3  ;  Postans  on 
the  Nile  and  Indus,  in  JourtuU  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  275  ;  and  on  the  difference 
between  the  soil  of  the  Nile  and  that  of  the  surroimding  desert,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en 
Syrie  et  en  Bgypte,  voL  i.  p,  14, 
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this  narrow  strip  of  land  is  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,^®  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarism  of 
the  other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  able  to  work  out  their 
own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree,  from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury 
of  nature  has  doomed  them.* 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two  primary  causes  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  one  which  in  the  ancient  world  exercised  most 
influence.  But  in  European  civilization,  the  other  great  cause,  that  is  to  say, 
climate,  has  been  the  most  powerful ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an 
effect  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  regularity 
or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  curiously  corre- 
sponded with  the  difference  in  the  cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have 
for  its  antecedent  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  subsequently  occurs  will 
be  in  no  small  degree  determined  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  accumulation 
took  place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the  condition  was  a  fertile  soil,  causing  an 
abundant  return  ;  in  Europe,  it  was  a  happier  climate,  causing  more  successful 
fabour.  In  the  former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  soil 
and  its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  operation  of  one  part  of  external 
nature  upon  another. "f  In  the  latter  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation 
between  the  cHmate  and  the  labourer  ;  that  is  the  operation  of  external  nature 
not  upon  itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these  two  classes  of  relations,  the  first,  being 
the  lesscompUcated,is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and  therefore  came  sooner 
into  play.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  march  of  civilization,  the  priority  is  un- 
questionably due  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although 
their  civilization  was  the  earUest,  it  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  best  or 
most  permanent.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall  presently  state,  the 
only  progress  which  is  really  effective  depends,  not  upon  the  bounty  of  nature, 
but  upon  the  energy  of  man.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  civilization  of  Europe, 
which  in  its  earUest  stage  was  governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of 
development  unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  originated  by  soil.  For 
the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  magnitude,  are  limited 

18  *•  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain -range  to  the  other,  between 
Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about  seven  miles  ;  and  that  of  the 
cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the  inimdation,  scarcely  exceeds  five  and  a  half." 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to  Gerard,  **  the  mean  width 
of  the  valley  between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine  miles."  Note  in  Heeren^s  African 
Nations t  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

1^  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and  a  man  too  of 
considerable  learning  :  *'  As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  their  contem- 
poraries gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing  power  of  their  magic ;  and  as  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertion  of 
supernatural  powers,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is  professed  by  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  present  age.'*  Hamilton's  /Egyptiaca,  pp.  61,  62.  It  is  a  shame  that 
such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  century :  and  yet  a  still  more  recent 
author  {Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  i.  p.  28)  assures  us  that  "  the  Egyptians,  for  especial 
purposes,  were  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and  science."  Science  properly  so  called, 
the  Egyptians  had  none ;  and  as  to  their  wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distin- 
guish them  from  barbarous  nations  hke  the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course  immeasurably  below  that  of  modern  Europe. 

=  [*  In  terms  of  the  evolution  theory  this  statement  must  of  course  be  reduced  to  merely 
relative  terms,  the  Africans  having,  like  all  other  races,  evolved  from  a  lower  order  of 
animal  life. — Ed.] 

[t  This  generalization  omits  to  note  the  special  reaction  of  nature  on  men*s  habits  in 
the  case  of  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile.  It  also 
underrates  the  habits  of  industry  of  the  Chinese ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  theory  of 
the  reaction  of  climate  on  man  in  Europe  overlooks  the  influence  of  culture -contacts 
from  Asia  and  Egypt. — Ed.] 
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and  stationary  ;  at  all  events,  we  have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have  ever 
increased,  or  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase.  But  the  powers  of  man,  so 
far  as  experience  and  analogy  can  guide  us,  are  unlimited  ;  nor  are  we  possessed 
of  any  evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  assign  even  an  imaginary  boundary  at 
which  the  human  intellect  will  of  necessity  be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this 
power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources  is  a  pecuUarity 
confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing  him  from  what  is  commonly 
called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  agency  of  climate,  which 
gives  him  wealth  by  stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  favourable  to  his  ultimate 
progress  than  the  agency  of  soil,  which  likewise  gives  him  wealth,  but  which  does 
so,  not  by  exciting  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical  relation  between 
the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost 
spontaneously  affords.* 

Thus  far  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and  soil  affect  the  creation 
of  wealth.  But  another  point  of  equal,  or  perhaps  of  superior,  importance 
remains  behind.  After  the  wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  distributed;  that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  is  to  go  to  the  upper  classes 
and  what  to  the  lower.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  this  depends  upon 
several  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
examine.2o  But  in  a  very  early  stage  of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined 
complications  have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is,  Uke  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical  laws ;  and  that  those 
laws  are  moreover  so  active  as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  condition  of  constant  and 
inextricable  poverty.  If  this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense  importance  of 
such  laws  is  manifest.  For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power,  it  is 
evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great 
light  on  the  origin  of  those  social  and  political  inequaUties,  the  play  and  opposi- 
tion of  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  every  civihzed  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say  that  after  the  creation 
and  accumulation  of  wealth  have  once  fairly  begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among 
two  classes,  those  who  labour,  and  those  who  do  not  labour  ;  the  latter  being,  as 
a  class,  the  more  able,  the  former  the  more  numerous.  The  fund  by  which  both 
classes  are  supported  is  immediately  created  by  the  lower  class,  whose  physical 
energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it  were  economized,  by  the  superior  skill 
of  the  upper  class.  The  reward  of  the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward 
of  the  contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there  will  arise  what 
may  be  called  the  saving  class  ;  that  is,  a  body  of  men  who  neither  contrive  nor 
work,  but  lend  their  accumulations  to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the 
loan,  receive  a  part  of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the  contriving  class.     In  this 

20.  Indeed  many  of  them  are  still  unknown  ;  for,  as  M.  Rey  justly  observes,  most  writers 
pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  neglect  the  laws  of  its 
distribution.  Rey^  Science  Sociale,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may  mention 
the  theory  of  rent,  which  was  only  discovered  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  which  is  con- 
nected with  so  many  subtle  argiunents  that  it  is  not  yet  generally  adopted  ;  and  even 
some  of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  unequal  to  defending  their  own  cause. 
The  great  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock  is  the  highest 
generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  but  it  cannot  be 
consistently  admitted  by  any  one  who  holds  that  rent  enters  into  price.  [As  is  pointed 
out  by  McCulloch  in  his  Literature  of  Political  Economy  (1845),  and  in  his  edition  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  (1838,  pp.  xlvii,  452-3),  the  theory  of  rent  was  clearly  set  forth  by 
Dr.  James  Anderson  in  1777,  a  year  after  the  issue  of  Adam  Smith's  great  work.  It 
seems  to  have  been  independently  rediscovered  by  West  and  Malthus  in  181 5. — Ed.] 

[♦  Strictly  speaking,  the  alleged  increase  of  **  the  mind's  "  resources  takes  place  by 
way  of  comprehension  and  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  nature,  which  are  thus  not 
limited  and  stationary  any  more  than  man's.  And  man  obviously  cannot  transcend 
the  resources  of  nature,  wherein  he  exists. — Ed.] 
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case,  the  members  of  the  saving  class  are  rewarded  for  their  abstinence  in  refrain- 
ing from  spending  their  accumulations,*  and  this  reward  is  termed  the  interest 
of  their  money  ;  so  that  there  is  made  a  threefold  division, — Interest,  Profits, 
and  Wages.  But  this  is  a  subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place 
to  any  extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  ;  and  in  the  stage 
of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this  third,  or  saving  class,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  a  separate  existence.21  For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  enough 
to  ascertain  what  those  natural  laws  are,  which,  as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated, 
regulate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes  of  labourers 
and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for  labour,  the  rate  of  wages 
must,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  vary  according  to  the  changes  in 
the  market.  If  the  supply  of  labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages  will  fall  ; 
if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  they  will  rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in 
any  country  there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  employers 
and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of  the  workmen  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  average  reward  each  can  receive.  And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes 
by  which  all  general  views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
question  of  wages  is  a  question  of  population  ;  for  although  the  total  sum  of  the 
wages  actually  paid  depends  upon  the  largeness  of  the  fund  from  which  they 
are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of  wages  received  by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the 
claimants  increase,  unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fund  itself  should 
so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands  made  upon  it.22 

^Mn  a  stUl  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  division  of  wealth,  and  part  of  the 
produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  by  Rent.  This,  however,  is  not  an  element  of  price,  but 
a  consequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinary  march  of  affairs,  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  price  paid  for  using  the 
natural  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  rent  com- 
monly so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of  stock.  I  notice  this,  because 
several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the  beginning  of  rent  too  early,  by  over- 
looking the  fact  that  apparent  rent  is  very  often  profits  disguised.  [Ricardo's  principal 
opponent  in  this  matter  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones.  See  his  Essay  on  the  Distribution 
of  Wealth,  pt.  i.  1831,  and  Whewell's  preface  to  his  Literary  Remains,  1859.  Below,  p.  42, 
Buckle  seems  to  follow  Jones  rather  than  Ricardo. — Ed.] 

22  "  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour  ;  we  will  say, 
for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if 
the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more  ample,  it  is,  and  can 
be,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  population.  It 
is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of  importance  to  the 
labouring  class  ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among 
the  labourers ;  it  is  the  proportion  between  those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom 
they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by 
altering  that  proportion  to  their  advantage  ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which 
does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion."  MiWs 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265,  and 
Mcculloch's  Political  Economy,  pp.  379,  380.  Ricardo,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a 
Low  Price  of  Corn,  has  stated,  with  his  usual  terseness,  the  three  possible  forms  of  this 
question  :  "  The  rise  or  fall  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  society,  whether  it  be  the 
stationary,  the  advancing,  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it  is  regulated 
wholly  by  the  increase  or  falling  off  of  the  population.  In  the  advancing  state,  it  depends 
on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance  at  the  more  rapid  course.     In  the  retro - 

[*  The  conception  of  **  the  reward  of  abstinence  "  is  the  contribution  of  Prof.  N.  W. 
Senior  (1836)  to  the  "  Wage -Fund  theory,*'  which,  as  above  noted,  is  now  virtually 
abandoned  by  economists.  It  is  unduly  hard  on  that  theory,  however,  to  represent  the 
*•  abstainers  "  as  "  a  body  of  men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work."  How  then  did  they 
get  the  money  they  save  ?  Obviously  the  contrivers  and  workers  alike  may  and  do  save 
in  their  degree. — Ed.] 
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To  know  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  increase  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  wages-fund  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  but  is  one  with  which  we  are 
not  immediately  concerned.  The  question  we  have  now  before  us  regards  not 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  its  distribution  ;  and  the  object  is  to  ascertain 
what  those  physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging  a  rapid  growth  of 
population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and  thus  keep  the  average  rate  of 
wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
afiected,  that  of  food  is  the  most  active  and  universal.  If  two  countries,  equal 
in  all  other  respects,  differ  solely  in  this, — that  in  one  the  national  food  is  cheap 
and  abundant,  and  in  the  other  scarce  and  dear,  the  population  of  the  former 
country  will  inevitably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  latter.23 
And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wages  will  be  lower  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  because  the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply 
stocked.2*  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which  the  food  of 
different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  and  fortunately  it  is  one  respecting  which  we  are  able,  in  the  present  state 
of  chemistry  and  physiology,  to  arrive  at  some  precise  and  definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only  two,  effects  necessary  to 
his  existence.  These  are,  first,  to  supply  him  with  that  animal  heat  without 
which  the  functions  of  hfe  would  stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of  his  frame.*  For 
each  of  these  separate  purposes  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  temperature  of  our 
body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  are  called  non- 
azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  in  our  organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as 
azotized  substances,  in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.25  In  the  former  case, 
the  carbon  of  non -azotized  food  combines  with  the  oxygen  we  take  in,  and  gives 
rise  to  that  internal  combustion  by  which  our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the 
latter  case,  nitrogen  having  little  affinity  for  oxygen,^^  the  nitrogenous  or  azotized 

grade  state,  it  depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  decrease  with  the  greater  rapid- 
i  ty."     Ricardo's  Worksy  p.  379. 

**  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

**  **  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers  will  always  ulti- 
mately be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them."  Principies  of  Political 
Economy,  chap,  xxi.,  in  Ricardo's  Works ,  p.  176.  Compare  Smith's  Weaith  of  Nations, 
book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  M'CuUocVs  Political  Economy,  p.  222.  [The  passage  cited 
from  Ricardo  is  vitally  qualified  by  another  in  his  fifth  chapter  (same  ed.,  p.  52),  pointing 
out  that  the  required  "  means  of  support  '*  vary  indefinitely  according  to  the  standard 
of  comfort  of  the  labourers.  Cp.  p.  54,  where  he  advocates  a  "  reduction  of  people," 
and  assumes  its  possibility.  These  remarks  put  on  the  passage  quoted  by  Buckle  another 
sense  than  it  separately  carries.  At  these  and  many  other  points,  Ricardo  failed  to 
coordinate  his  teaching. — Ed.] 

^  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  and  non -azotized  is  said  to  have  been  first  pointed 
out  by  Magendie.  See  MuUer*s  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  525.  It  is  now  recognized  by  most 
of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance,  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  134  ;  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology,  p.  685  ;  Brandt's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12 18,  1870.  The  first  tables 
of  food  constructed  according  to  it  were  by  Boussingault ;  see  an  elaborate  essay  by 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  The  Composition  of  Foods,  in  Report  of  British  Association 
for  1852,  p.  323  :  but  the  experiments  made  by  these  gentlemen  are  neither  numerous  nor 
diversified  enough  to  establish  a  general  law  ;  still  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  asser- 
tion, p.  346,  that  the  comparative  prices  of  different  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment 
they  comparatively  contain.  [The  term  azote,  the  old  name  for  nitrogen,  is  now 
abandoned. — Ed.] 

»  '*  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest  attraction  for 

[♦  Modem  physiologists  prefer  to  say  that  foods,  besides  replacing  tissue,  supply  to  the 
organism  potential  eturgy,  of  which  heat  is  one  form  and  work  another.  See  Dr.  R. 
Hutchison,  Address  on  Dietetics,  Lancet,  April  25,1.1903,  p.  ii54-  Cp.  Kirke-Haliburton, 
Handbook  of  Physiology,  ed.  1900,  p.  579. — Ed.] 
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food  is,  as  it  were,  guarded  against  combustion  ;^  and  being  thus  preserved,  is 
able  to  perform  its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and  supplying  those  losses 
which  the  human  organism  constantly  suffers  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;  28  and  if  we  inquire  into  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  relation  they  bear  to  man,  we  shall  find  that  in  each  division 
the  most  important  agent  is  climate.  When  men  Uve  in  a  hot  country,  their 
animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up  than  when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  therefore 
they  require  a  smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the  sole  business*  of 
which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  the 
same  way,  they,  in  the  hot  country,  require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food, 
because  on  the  whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  frequent,  and  on  that  account 
the  decay  of  their  tissues  is  less  rapid.2» 

oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all  combustible  elements  with 
which  it  combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen, 
that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion."  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  372.  [It  is  now 
recognized  that  the  nitrogenous  foods  (proteids)  do  undergo  some  combustion,  and  yield 
some  heat.  Kirke-Haliburton,  Handbook  of  Physiology,  1900,  p.  581.  Compare  Bumey 
Yeo,  Food  in  Health  and  Disease,  ed.  1893,  p.  13. — Ed.] 

^  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some  substances  is 
still  imperfectly  understood,  and,  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  its  existence  was 
hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  connected  with  the  general  theory  of  poisons. 
See  Turner* s  Chemistry ,  vol.  i.  p.  516.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe  the  fact,  that 
several  poisons  which  are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  with  impunity.  Brodie's  Physiological  Researches,  1851,  pp.  137,  138.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold,  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  that  some  poisons  "  destroy  life  by  paralysing  the  muscles  of  respiration  without 
immediately  affecting  the  action  of  the  heart."  [If  we  read  "  the  respiratory  nerve- 
centres,"  Brodie's  statement  accords  with  the  established  opinion. — Ed.] 

28  Prout's  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oUy,  and  albuminous,  appears  to  me 
of  much  inferior  value,  though  1  observe  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of  EUioi- 
son's  Human  Physiology,  pp.  65,  160.  The  division  by  M.  Lepelletier  into  "  les  alimens 
solides  et  les  boissons  "  is  of  course  purely  empirical.  Lepelletier,  Physiologie  Midicale, 
vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Paris,  1832.  In  regard  to  Prout's  classification,  compare  Burdach*5 
Traits  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ix.  p.  240,  with  Wagner's  Physiology,  p.  452.  [Prout*s 
division  is  in  substance  now  generally  adopted,  as  the  current  formula  runs :  sugars  (or 
carbohydrates),  fats,  and  proteids  (albumens) — it  being  understood  that  certain  necessary 
mineral  elements,  as  salts,  exist  in  all.  Dr.  Hutchison  (as  cited  above)  points  out  that 
potential  energy  is  derivable  from  both  carbohydrates  and  fats,  and  that  the  former  are 
as  a  rule  (though  of  course  not  for  Eskimos)  the  cheaper — a  fact  of  some  importance 
from  Buckle's  point  of  view.     See  below,  at  note  40. — Ed.] 

29  The  evidence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between  exertion  and 
decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular  system,  see  Cari>enter*s 
Human  Physiology,  pp.  440,  441,  581,  edit.  1846  :  **  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  the 
waste  or  decomposition  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  exerted."  This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated  even  in  the  absence 
of  direct  proof ;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  of 
the  nervous  system.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains  about  one  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  after  the  mind  has  been 
much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is  very  considerable.  See  Paget' s  Lectures  on 
Surgical  Pathology,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7,  434  ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  pp.  192, 
193,  222  ;  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  426  ;  Henle,  AruUomie  Ginirale,  vol.  ii. 
p.  172.  The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain,  the  recent 
very  able  work  of  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i.  p.  215,  vol.  ii.  p.  348, 
Paris,  1853.  According  to  these  writers  (vol.  iii.  p.  445),  its  existence  in  the  brain  was 
first  announced  by  Hensing,  in  1779. 

[*  This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Fats  in  some  measure  replace  tissue.  Comp.  Bumey 
Yeo,  as  cited,  p.  22  ;  Kirke-Haliburton,  as  cited,  p.  573. — Ed.] 
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Since,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in  their  natural  and 
ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than  the  inhabitants  of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably 
follows  that,  provided  other  things  remain  equal,  the  growth  of  population  will 
be  more  rapid  in  countries  which  are  hot  than  in  those  which  are  cold.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a  substance  by 
which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  supply,  or  whether  it  arises  from  a 
smaller  consumption.  When  men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if 
they  had  more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will  go  further,  and  thus 
population  will  gain  a  power  of  increasing  more  quickly  than  it  could  do  in  a 
colder  country,  where,  even  if  provisions  were  equally  abundant,  they,  owing 
to  the  climate,  would  be  sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of  climate  are,  through  the 
medium  of  food,  connected  with  the  laws  of  population,  and  therefore  with  the 
laws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view, 
which  follows  the  same  Une  of  thought,  and  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
argument  just  stated.  This  is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only  are  men  com- 
pelled to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food  is  dearer,  that  is  to  say,  to  get 
it  is  more  difl&cult,  and  requires  a  greater  expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of 
this  I  will  state  as  briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  beyond 
those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  this  interesting 
subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are.  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  :  *  namely,  to  keep  up  the 
warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the  waste  in  the  tissues.^o  Of  these  two  objects, 
the  former  is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs,  and,  as  it 
travels  through  the  system,  combining  with  the  carbon  which  we  take  in  our 
food.31     This  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur  without  pro- 

»  Though  both  objects  are  equally  essential,  the  former  is  usually  the  more  pressing  ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  what  we  should  expect  from  theory,  that 
when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in  the  temperature  of 
their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate  cause  of  death  by  starvation  is  not  weakness,  but 
a^d.  [The  cold  is  the  result  of  the  diminished  combustion — an  effect  or  symptom,  not 
the  cause. — Ed.]  See  WUliams*  Principles  of  Medicine,  p.  36 ;  and  on  the  connexion 
between  the  loss  of  animal  heat  and  the  appearance  of  rigor  mortis  in  the  contractile  parts 
of  the  body,  see  VogeVs  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  p.  532.  Compare  the 
important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Physiologie  comme  Science  d' Observation, 
vol.  V.  pp.  144,  436,  voL  ix.  p.  231.  [In  reality,  rigor  mortis  is  delayed  by  cold.  See 
Kirke-Haliburton,  Handbook,  pp.  154-5. — Ed.] 

«  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five -and -twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  this 
combination  took  place  in  the  lungs  ;  but  more  careful  experiments  have  made  it  probable 
that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circulation,  and  that  the  blood -corpuscles 
are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.  Comp.  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  78;  Letters  on 
Chemistry,  pp.  335,  336 ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1319  ;  MulWs  Physiology,  vol.  i. 
pp.  92,  159.  That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air-cells  is  moreover 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  lungs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  See 
MuUer,  vol.  i.  p.  348 ;  Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  633  ;  and  Brodie's  Physiol.  Re- 
searches,  p.  33.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  red  corpuscles  being  the  carriers  of 
oxygen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  classes  of  vertebrata  which  maintain 
the  highest  temperature ;  while  the  blood  of  invertebrata  contains  very  few  of  them  ; 
and  it  has  been  doubted  if  they  even  exist  in  the  lower  articulata  and  moUusca.  See 
Carpenter's  Human  Physiol,  pp.  109,  532  ;  Grant's  Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  472  ;  Elliot- 
son's  Human  Physiol.,  p.  159.  In  regard  to  the  different  dimensions  of  corpuscles,  see 
HenU,  Anatomic  GerUrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  457-467,  494,  495  ;  Blainville,  Physiologie  Com- 
parie,  voL  i.  pp.  298,  299,  301-304  ;  Milne  Edwards,  Zoologie,  part  i.  pp.  54-56  ;  Fourth 
Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  117,  118  ;  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  103, 
104  ;  and,  above  all,  the  important  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  {Carpenter,  pp.  105,  106). 
These  additions  to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal  heat 
and  of  nutrition,  will,  when  generalized,  assist  speculative  minds  in  raising  pathology 

[♦  See  additional  note  above,  p.  32. — Ed.] 
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ducing  a  considerable  afhount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  human  frame 
is  maintained  at  its  necessary  temperature.32  By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to 
chemists,  carbon  and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in  certain 
definite  proportions  ;  33  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy  balance,  it  is  needful  that 
the  food  which  contains  the  carbon  should  vary  according  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  in  :  while  it  is  equally  needful  that  we  should  increase  the  quantity 
of  both  of  these  constituents  whenever  a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate  this  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized  will  arise  in  two  distinct 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  being  denser,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a 
greater  volume  of  oxygen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where  the  air  is 
rarefied  by  heat. 3*  In  the  second  place,  cold  accelerates  their  respiration,  and 
thus  obliging  them  to  inhale  more  frequently  than  the  inhabitants  of  hot  coun- 
tries, increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  they  on  an  average  take  in.^B     On 

to  a  science.  In  the  meantime  I  may  mention  the  relation  between  an  examination  of 
the  corpuscles,  and  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  un- 
able to  settle  :  this  is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscles.  Respecting  this  striking  generalization, 
which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,  1848,  pp.  258-265, 
with  Paget" s  Surgical  Pathology,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  313-317  ;  Jones  and  Sieveking*s  Patho- 
logical Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  28,  105,  106.  The  difl&culties  connected  with  the  scientific 
study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  VogeVs  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  418  ;  a  work  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overrated.  [The  adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscles  is 
merely  one  of  the  stages  of  the  inflammatory  process.  See  Gibson's  Text-Book  of 
Medicine,  ed.  1901,  i.  18-21. — Ed.] 

32  On  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  miion  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  see  the 
experiments  of  Dulong,  in  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  44  ;  and  those  of  Despretz,  in 
Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  634.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  :  see  Balfour's 
Botany,  pp.  231,  232,  322,  323.  As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused  generally  by  chemical 
combination,  there  is  an  essay  well  worth  reading  by  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews  in  Report  of 
British  Association  for  1849,  pp.  63-78.  See  also  Report  for  1852,  Transac.  of  Sec.  p.  40, 
and  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  3^1.  vol.  iii.  p.  16, 
vol.  iv.  p.  20  ;  also  Pouillet,  FAimens  de  Physique,  Paris.  1832,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  411. 

33  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries  by  Dalton,  is 
the  comer -stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with  admirable  clearness  in  Turner's 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-151.  Compare  Brandt's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  139- 
144  ;  Cuvier,  Progris  des  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  255  ;  Somerville's  Connexion  of  the  Sciences, 
pp.  120,  121.  But  none  of  these  writers  have  considered  the  law  so  philosophically  as 
M.  A.  Comte,  Philosophic  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp..  133-176,  one  of  the  best  chapters  in  his 
very  profound,  but  ill -understood  work. 

3*  **  Ainsi,  dans  des  temps  ^gaux,  la  quantity  d'oxygene  consomm6e  par  le  m^me 
animal  est  d'autant  plus  grande  que  la  temperature  ambiante  est  moins  61evce."  Robin 
et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Compare  Simon's  Lectures  on  Pathology, 
1850,  p.  188,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respiration  in  a  high  temperature  ;  though 
one  may  question  Mr.  Simon's  inference  that  therefore  the  blood  is  more  venous  in  hot 
countries  than  in  cold  ones.  This  is  not  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  diet, 
which  corrects  the  difference  of  temperature. 

38  "  The  consiunption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of 
respirations."  Liebig' s  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  314  ;  and  see  Thomson's  ArUnud 
Chemistry,  p.  611.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases  the  number  of  respirations  ; 
and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all  animals,  consume  more  oxygen  than  any 
others.  Milne  Edwards,  Zoologie,  part  i.  p.  88,  part  ii.  p.  371  ;  Flourens,  Travaux  de 
Cuvier,  pp.  153,  154,  265,  266.  Compare,  on  the  connexion  between  respiration  and  the 
locomotive  organs,  Beclard,  Anatomic  GirUrale,  pp.  39,  44;  Burdach,  Traiti  de  Physio- 
logic, vol.  ix.  pp.  485,  5*)6-559;  Carus'  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  164.  358. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  142.  160  ;  GrarU's  Comparative  Anatomy,  pp.  455,  495.  522,  529.  537  ;  Ryn^ 
Jones'  Animal  Kingdom,  pp.  369.  440.  692.  714,  720 ;  Owen's  Invertebrata,  pp.  322,  345. 
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both  these  grounds  the  consumption  of  oxygen  becomes  greater :  it  is  therefore 
requisite  that  the  consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater  ;  since  by  the 
union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  proportions,  the  temperature  of 
the  body  and  the  balance  of  the  human  frame  can  alone  be  maintained .38 

ProcTOding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological  principles,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  colder  the  country  is  in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly 
carbonized  will  be  their  food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely  scientific  inference,  has 
been  verified  by  actual  experiment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber  ;  while  within  the  tropics  such 
food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and  therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists 
almost  entirely  of  fruit,  rice,  and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  careful  analysis  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  ;  in  the 
tropical  food  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Without  entering  into  details,  which  to  the 
majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteful,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  the  oils 
contain  about  six  times  as  much  carbon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them 
very  little  oxygen  ;  ^7  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal,  and,  in  reference 
to  nutrition,  the  most  important  constituent  in  the  vegetable  world  ,38  is  nearly 
half  oxygen.3* 

The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the  subject  before  us  is  highly 
curious :  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  one  to  which  I  would  call  par- 
ticular attention,  that  owing  to  some  more  general  law,  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 

386,  505.  Thus  too  it  has  been  e.xperimen tally  ascertained  that  in  human  beings 
exercise  increases  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Mayors  Human  Physiology,  p.  64  ; 
Liebig  and  Kapp's  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

If  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  propositions  in  the  text  will 
become  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise  taken  in  cold  climates 
than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an  increased  respiratory  action.  For  proof 
that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken  and  required,  compare  WrangeVs  Polar  Expedition, 
pp.  79.  102  ;  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  385  ;  Simpson's  North  Coast  of 
America,  pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the  contempt  for  such  amusements 
in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this  is  so  essential  to  preserve  a  normal 
state,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  oflf  in  the  northern  part  of  the  American  continent  by 
taking  considerable  exercise :  see  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  62,  338. 
[It  is  now  agreed  that  exercise  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prevention  or  cure  of  scurvy. 
See  Gibson,  Text-Book  cited,  ii.  18-23. — Ed.] 

^  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

"  "•  The  fruits  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain,  in  a  fresh 
state,  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  while  the  blubber  and  train  oil  which  feed  the 
inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  element."  Liebtg's  Letters 
on  Chemistry,  p.  320  ;  see  also  p.  375,  and  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1315-  According 
to  Prout  {Mayo's  Human  Physiol,  p.  136),  '*  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  oily  bodies 
varies  from  about  60  to  80  per  cent.'*  The  quantity  of  oil  and  fat  habitually  consumed 
in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  {Polar  Expedition,  p.  21)  says  of  the  tribes  in 
the  north-east  of  Siberia,  "  fat  is  their  greatest  delicacy.  They  eat  it  in  every  possible 
shape  ;  raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt."  See  also  Simpson's  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast 
of  America,  pp.  147,  404. 

*  "  So  common,  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it."  Lindley's  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  iii  ; 
and  at  p.  121,  *'  starch  is  the  most  common  of  all  vegetable  productions."  Dr.  Lindley 
adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difl&cult  to  distinguish  the  grains  of  starch  secreted  by 
plants  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the  starch -granules,  first  noticed  by  M.  Link, 
Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  223,  370  ;  and  respecting  its  predominance  in 
the  vegetable  world,  compare  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Vegetables,  pp.  650-652,  875  ; 
Brande's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 60;  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1236;  Liebig  and 
Kopp's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

•  The  oxygen  is  49.39  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p. 
379*  Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contains  53-33  per  cent  of  oxygen. 
Sec  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Vegetables,  p.  654,  on  the  authority  of  Prout,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  accurate  experimenter. 
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highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively  little 
carbon  is  found.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the  most  active 
principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  may  be  obtained  without  danger,  and  almost 
without  trouble.  But  that  highly  carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  is  not  pro<luceil  in  so  facile  and  spontaneous  a 
manner.  It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up  by  the  soil ;  but  it  consists  of  the 
fat,  the  blubber,  and  the  oil,*®  of  powerful  and  ferocious  animals.  To  procure 
it,  man  must  incur  great  risk,  and  expend  great  labour.  And  although  this  is 
undoubtedly  a  contrast  of  extreme  cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a 
people  approach  to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they  be  to  the  con- 
ditions by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is  evident  that,  as  a  genend 
rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the  more  its  food  will  be  cartx)nized  ;  the  warmer  it 
is,  the  more  its  food  will  be  oxidize<l.*i  At  the  same  time,  carbonized  food, 
being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than 
oxidize<l  footl,  which  is  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world .^^  xhe  result  has  been, 
that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of  the  climate  renders  a  highly  carbonized 
diet  essential,  there  is  for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society, 
a  bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find  among  those  other  nations 
whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly  oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed 
is  supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle.** 
From  this  original  divergence  there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which, 
however,  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  trace ;  my  present  object  being  merely  to 
point  out  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the  proportion  in  which  wealth  is 
distributed  to  the  different  classes. 

The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered  has,  I  hope,  been  made 
clear  by  the  preceding  argument.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  isicis 
on  which  the  argument  is  based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these.  The  rate 
of  wages  fluctuates  with  the  population  ;  increasing  when  the  labour-market  is 
under-supplied,  diminishing  when  it  is  over-supplied.  The  population  itself, 
though  affected  by  many  other  circumstances,  does  undoubtedly  fluctuate  with 
the  supply  of  food  ;  advancing  when  the  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding 

*o  Of  which  a  single  whale  will  yield  "  cent  vingt  tonneaux."  Cuvier,  Rigne  A  ninuU, 
vol.  i.  p.  297.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food.  Sir  J.  Richardson  {Arctic  Expedition,  1851, 
vol.  i.  p.  243)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  only  maintain  themselves 
by  chasing  whales  and  **  consuming  blubber." 

*i  It  is  said,  that  to  keep  a  ix?rson  in  health,  his  food,  even  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe,  should  contain  "  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter  than  in  summer."  Liebif^s 
Animal  Chemistry ,  p.  16. 

*2  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by  animals ;  the 
most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is,  however,  so 
much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied  with  the  rarity  of  nitrogen,  has  in- 
duced chemical  botanists  to  characterize  plants  as  carbonized,  and  animals  as  azotized. 
But  we  have  here  to  attend  to  a  double  antithesis.  Vegetables  are  carbonized  in  so  far 
as  they  are  non-azotized ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition  to  the  highly  carbonized 
animal  food  of  cold  countries.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  carbon 
of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woody  and  unnutritious  part,  which  is  not  eaten  ; 
while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the  fatty  and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only 
eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily  devoured. 

♦3  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  380),  speaking  of  the  cheapness  of 
vegetables  in  the  East,  says,  *'  In  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has  hardly  any  value." 
Cuvier,  in  a  striking  passage  {Rigne  Animal,  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74),  has  contrasted  vegetable 
with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the  former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the  more 
natural.  But  the  truth  is  that  they  are  equally  natural :  though  when  Cuvier  wrote 
scarcely  anything  was  known  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between  climate  and 
food.  On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries,  see  Wrangsti 
Polar  Expedition,  pp.  70,  71,  191,  192  ;  Simpson's  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  0/ 
America,  p.  249  ;  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  32,  105,  131,  154,  155,  vol.  i». 
pp.  203,  265.  324- 
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when  the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life  is  scarcer  in  cold  countries 
than  in  hot  ones  ;  and  not  only  is  it  scarcer,  but  more  of  it  is  required  ;  **  so  that 
on  both  grounds  smaller  encouragement  is  given  to  the  growth  of  that  population 
from  whose  ranks  the  labour-market  is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  in  its  simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  constant 
tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be  low,  in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be 
high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general  course  of  history,  we  shall 
find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in  every  direction.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  to  the  contrary.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all  the  ancient 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  climates ;  and  in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages 
was  very  low,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  very  depressed. 
In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder  climate  :  hence  the 
reward  of  labour  was  increased,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more 
equal  than  was  possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of  food 
stimulated  the  growth  of  population.  This  difference  produced,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  many  social  and  political  consequences  of  immense  importance. 
But  before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  only  apparent  excep- 
tion to  what  has  been  stated,  is  one  which  strikingly  verifies  the  general  law. 
There  is  one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possessing  a 
very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  Irish.  In 
Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  prin- 
cipally fed  by  potatoes,  which  were  introduced  into  their  country  late  in  the 
sixteenth,  or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.*^  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
potato  is,  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  perhaps  still 
is,  cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.  If  we  compare  its  repro-. 
ductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nutriment  contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one 
acre  of  average  land  sown  with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  persons  as 
the  same  quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat.*^  The  consequence  is,  that  in  a 
country  where  men  live  on  potatoes,  the  population  will,  if  other  things  are 
tolerably  equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a  country  where  they  live  on  wheat. 

^  Cabanis  {Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  313)  says»  "  Dans  les  temps  et  dans 
les  pays  froids  on  mange  et  Ton  agit  davantage.*'  That  much  food  is  eaten  in  cold 
countries,  and  Uttle  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by  numerous  travellers,  none  of  whom  are 
aware  of  the  cause.  See  Simpson's  Discov.  on  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  218  ;  Ci^stine's 
Russie,  vol.  iv.  p.  66 ;  WrangeCs  Expedition,  pp.  21,  327  ;  Crantx,  History  of  Greenland, 
voL  i.  pp.  145,  360  ;  Richc^rdson's  Central  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  46  ;  Richardson's  Sahara,  vol.  i. 
p.  137  ;  Denham's  Africa,  p.  37  ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  p.  188  ; 
Burckhardfs  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  265  ;  Niebuhr,  Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  45  ; 
UUoa*s  Voyage  to  South  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  408 ;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  iii. 
p.  283,  vol.  vi.  p.  85,  vol.  xix.  p.  121  ;  Spix  and  Martius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  164  ; 
Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  p.  848  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syre  et  en  Egypte,  vol.  i. 
PP»  379»  380,  460 ;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  140. 

**  Meyen  (Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  313)  says  that  the  potato  was  introduced  into 
Ireland  in  1586  ;  but  according  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch  (Dictionary  of  Commerce,  1849,  p. 
1048),  •*  potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  till  1610, 
when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted  in  a  garden  on  his 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghal.'*  Compare  Loudon's  Encyclop.  of  Agriculture,  p.  845  : 
"  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  of  Youghall,  near  Cork.*' 

*•  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes  that  it  will  sup- 
port three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great  writer  are  the  weakest  part  ox 
his  work,  and  the  more  careful  calculations  made  since  he  wrote,  bear  out  the  statement 
in  the  text.  "It  admits  of  demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the 
number  of  people  that  can  be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat."  Loudon's  Encyclop,  of  Agri' 
culture,  5th  edit.,  1844,  p.  845.  So,  too,  in  M'Culloch's  Diet,,  p.  1048,  *'  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be  fed  from  an  acre  of 
wheat."  The  daily  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied  labourer  in  Ireland  is  esti- 
mated at  nine-and-a-half  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and  seven -and -a -half  for 
women.     See  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  177. 
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And  so  it  has  actually  occurred.  Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of 
affairs  was  entirely  altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annually  three  per  cent.  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  England  during  the  same  period  increasing  one-and-a-half  per  cent.*7 
The  result  was,  that  in  these  two  countries  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  alto- 
gether different.  Even  in  England  the  growth  of  population  is  somewhat  too 
rapid  ;  and  the  labour-market  being  overstocked,  the  working -classes  are  not 
sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour.^  But  their  condition  is  one  of  sumptuous 
splendour  compared  to  that  in  which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced 
to  live.  The  misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt  always  been 
aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers,  and  by  that  scandalous  misgovern - 
ment  which,  until  very  recently,  formed  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of 
England.  The  most  active  cause,  however,  was,  that  their  wages  were  so  low 
as  to  debar  them,  not  only  from  the  comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of 
civilized  life  ;  and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of  that  cheap  and 
abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people  to  so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the 
labour-market  was  constantly  gorged.^®  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intel- 
ligent observer  who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  mentions  that 
at  that  time  the  average  wages  were  fourpence  a  day  ;  and  that  even  this 
wretched  pittance  could  not  always  be  reUed  upon  for  regular  employment.^ 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a  country  which,  on  the 
whole,  possesses  greater  natural  resources*  than  any  other  in  Europe.*^  And  if 
we  investigate  on  a  larger  scale  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  nations, 
we  shall  see  the  same  principle  everywhere  at  work.     We  shall  see  that,  other 

*7  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425,  431,  435,  441,  442  ;  M^CuUoch*8 
Political  Economy t  pp.  381,  382. 

^8  The  lowest  agricultural  wages  in  our  time  have  been  in  England  about  1$.  a  day ; 
while  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1845,  the  highest  wages  then  paid 
were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  rather  more  than  13s.  a  week ;  those  in  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland  being  nearly  as  high.  Thornton  on  Over -Population^  pp.  12-15,  24,  25. 
Godwin,  writing  in  1820,  estimates  the  average  at  1$.  6/f.  a  day.  Godwin  on  Population^ 
p.  574.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  work  On  Scrofula^  1846,  p.  345,  says,  '*  At  present  the  ratio 
of  wages  is  from  9s.  to  los." 

«  The  most  miserable  part,  namely  Connaught,  in  1733  contained  242,160  inhabitants  ; 
and  in  1821,  1,110,229.     See  Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 

w  Mr.  Inglis,  who  in  1834  travelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view  to  its  eco- 
nomical state,  says,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  *'  I  am  quite  confident,  that  if 
the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  were  divided  by  the  whole  number 
of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under  this  sum — Fourpence  a  day  for  the  labourers  of 
Ireland."  Inglis,  Journey  throughout  It  eland  in  1834,  Lond.  1835,  ad  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
At  Balinasloe,  in  the  countv  of  Galway,  **  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  accidentally  in 
company  offered  to  procure,  on  an  hour's  warning,  a  couple  of  hundred  labourers  at 
fourpence  even  for  temporary  employment."  Inglis,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  The  same  writer 
says  (vol.  i.  p.  263),  that  at  Tralee  "  it  often  happens  that  the  labourers,  after  working  in 
the  canal  from  five  in  the  morning  until  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the 
day  with  the  pittance  of  twopence."  Compare,  in  Cloncurry's  Recollections,  Dublin, 
1849,  p.  310,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doyle  written  in  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  "  a  country 
where  the  market  is  always  overstocked  with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man's  labour  is  not 
worth,  at  an  average,  more  than  threepence  a  day." 

[*  It  is  difficult  to  attach  to  this  phrase  any  meaning  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
facts  ;  and  as  no  explanation  is  offered  in  the  footnote,  some  slip  of  the  pen  is  to  be  sur- 
mised.— Ed.] 

^Mt  is  singular  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  otherwise  just  re- 
marks on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their  wages  by  the  increase 
of  population.  Kay's  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223,  306-324. 
This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  disadvantages  of  cheap  food  have  been  noticed 
not  only  by  several  common  writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authorities  on  population, 
Mr.  Maltbus :  see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  p.  469,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
123,  124,  383,  384.     If  these  things  were  oftencr  considered,  we  should  not  hear  so  much 
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things  remaining  equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of  their 
numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  determines  the  rate  of  their  wages. 
We  shall  moreover  find  that  when  the  wages  are  invariably  low,**  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  being  thus  very  unequal,  the  distribution  of  political  power  and 
social  influence  will  also  be  very  unequal ;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear  that  the 
normal  and  average  relation  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  will,  in  its 
origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities  of  nature,  the  operations  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate.^  After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I 
trust,  be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  physical  and  moral  world ;  the  laws  by  which  that  connexion 
is  governed  ;  and  the  reasons  why  so  many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  and  then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature, 
or  make  head  against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was 
eflfectually  retarded. 

If.  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an  admirable  illustration 
of  what  may  be  called  the  colUsion  between  internal  and  external  phenomena. 
Owing  to  circumstances  already  stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  sdways  been 
confined  to  that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could  be  easily  obtained.*     This 

about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race ;  the  simple  fact  being,  that  the  Irish 
are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are  Celts,  but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid. 
When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  good  wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as 
any  other  people.  Compare  Journal  of  Statistical  Societyt  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  Thornton 
on  Ovet-Populationy  p.  425  ;  a  very  valuable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed  that 
the  Irish  as  soon  as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and  energetic.  See 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  North  America,  "  they  are  most 
willing  to  work  hard."  LyelVs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

5*  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  independent  both 
of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  the  money -rate  of  wages.  [The  meaning  is  that  low-paid 
laboiu:  may  be  so  inefficient  as  to  be  "  dear  '*  to  the  employer  ;  while  in  some  coim tries 
or  periods  a  low  money-wage  may  have  high  purchasing  power,  or  vice  versd. — Ed.] 

*3  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  {Doubleday's  True  Law  of  Population, 
1847,  pp.  25-29,  69,  78,  123,  124,  etc.)  it  is  noticed  that  countries  are  more  populous 
when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is  animal ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor  diet  is  more  favourable  to  fecundity  than  a  rich 
one.  But  though  the  fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  population  is  indisputable,  there  are 
several  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  DoubIeday*s  explanation. 

ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a  proposition 
which  has  never  been  established  physiologically  ;  while  the  observations  of  travellers 
and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for  a  cold  coimtry  ; 
and  since  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  food  and  climate,  the  tempera  • 
ture  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the  equator  and  the  poles  (compare  Liebig's 
Animal  Chemistry,  p.  19  ;  Holland's  Medical  Notes,  p.  473  ;  Pouillet,  Elimens  de  Physique, 
vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  414  ;  Burdach*s  TraiU  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ix.  p.  663),  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation,  but  should  rather  suppose  that,  in 
regard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegetable  diet  and  external  heat  are  equivalent  to 
animal  diet  and  external  cold. 

3d.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  vegetable  food  increases  the 
procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births,  and  not  the  density  of 
population  ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be,  and  often  are,  remedied  by  a  greater 
mortality ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which  Godwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Malthus,  falls  into 
serious  error.     Godwin  on  Population,  p.  317. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  were  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.     See  Rey,  Science  Sociale,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

[•The  "  ease  "  must  have  varied  greatly  in  the  areas  of  the  actual  known  civilizations. 
In  China,  where  civilization  is  of  very  old  standing,  immense  industry  is  spent  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  in  ancient  Mesopotamia,  where 
Qanalization  was  indispensable. — Ed.1 
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immense  zone  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  ;  and  of  all 
its  provinces,  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one  which  for  the  longest  period  has 
possessed  the  greatest  civilization.^*  And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an 
opinion  respecting  India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other  part 
of  Asia,"  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and  use  it  to  illustrate  those  laws 
which,  though  generalized  from  political  economy,  chemistry,  and  physiology, 
may  be  verified  by  that  more  extensive  survey,  the  means  of  which  history  alone 
can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into  play  that  law  already 
pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than 
of  a  carbonaceous  character.  This,  according  to  another  law,  obliges  the  people 
to  derive  their  usual  diet  not  from  the  animal,  but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of 
which  starch  is  the  most  important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the  high 
temperature,  incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes  necessary  a  food  of 
which  the  returns  will  be  abundant,  and  which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in 
a  comparatively  small  space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics,  which, 
if  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
Indian  nations.  So  they  all  are.  From  the  earUcst  period  the  most  general 
food  in  India  has  been  rice,w  which  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  cer^ia  ;  ^'' 
which  contains  an  enormous  proportion  of  starch  ;  ^  and  which  yields  to  the 
labourer  an  average  return  of  at  least  sixty-fold.M 

*♦  I  use  the  word  *  Hindostan  *  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south  to  Cape 
Comorin  ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Compare  MiWs  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  178  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  11  ; 
Meiners  iiber  die  Lander  in  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not  found  in  the  old 
Sanscrit,  and  is  of  Persian  origin.  Halhed's  Preface  to  the  Genioo  Imws,  pp.  xx.  xxi. ; 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  368,  369.  [The  generalization  in  the  text  underestimates 
the  civilizations  of  ancient  China  and  Mesopotamia,  which  seem  to  have  reached  a  high 
stage  long  before  that  of  India,  and  to  have  remained  at  it  for  very  long  periods.  As  to 
Mesopotamia  the  facts  have  been  unearthed  since  Buckle  wrote  ;  but  to  Chinese  history 
he  seems  to  have  given  no  special  study. — Ed.] 

Bs  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion,  and  juris- 
prudence, a  learned  geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  **  kein  anderes  Asiatisches 
Reich  ist  in  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhunderten  von  so  vielen  und  so  einsichtsvoUen 
Europaem  durchreist,  und  beschrieben  worden,  als  Hindostan.'*  Meiners  Ldnder  in 
Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  Since  the  time  of  Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become  still  more 
precise  and  extensive  ;  and  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode  in  his  valuable 
work  on  India.  **  Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemass,  betrachten  wir  hier  nur  Werke  der 
Hindus  selbst,  oder  Ausziige  aus  denselben  als  Quellen."  Rhode,  Religiose  Bildung  der 
Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

^  This  is  evident  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  mention  of  it  in  that  remarkable 
relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  See  the  Institutes,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  132,  156,  200,  215,  366,  400,  403,  434.  Thus  too,  in  the  enumeration 
of  foods  in  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  46,  47,  rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See  further  evidence 
in  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160 ;  Wilson* s  Theatre  of  the 
Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  15,  16,  37,  92,  95,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  35,  part  iii.  p.  64  ;  Notes  on 
the  Mahabharata,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  141  ;  Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta  in 
Fourteenth  Century,  p.  164  ;  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  voL  ii.  pp. 
44,  48,  436,  569,  vol.  iii.  pp.  II,  148,  205,  206,  207,  266,  364,  530 ;  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  299,  302  ;  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 

87  **  It  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the  cerealia.** 
Somerville*s  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

*8  It  contains  from  83*8  to  85*07  per  cent,  of  starch.  Brande's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1624  ;  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  883. 

»  It  is  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average ;  but  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Savary,  rice  "  produces  eighty  bushels  for  one."  Loudon's  Encyclop,  of 
Agriculture,  p.  173.  In  Tennasscrim,  the  yield  is  from  80  to  100.  Low*s  History  of 
Tennasserim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  29.     In  South  America,  250  foldt 
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Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical  laws,  to  anticipate 
what  the  national  food  of  a  country  will  be,  and  therefore  to  anticipate  a  long 
train  of  ulterior  consequences.  What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is  that 
though,  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  it 
has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal  food,  but  by  another  grain  called  ragi.«o  The 
original  rice,  however,  is  so  suited  to  the  circumstances  I  have  described,  that  it 
is  still  the  most  general  food  of  nearly  all  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia,^*  from 
which  at  different  times  it  has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.«2 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  cUmate,  and  of  food,  there  has  arisen 
in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  which  we  must  expect  to  find  in 
countries  where  the  labour-market  is  always  redundant.^  If  we  examine  the 
earliest  Indian  records  which  have  been  preserved — records  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  old — we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that 
which  now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always  has  existed  ever 
since  the  accumulation  of  capital  once  fairly  began.  We  find  the  upper  classes 
enormously  rich,  and  the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose 
labour  the  wealth  is  created  receiving  the  smallest  p)ossible  share  of  it ;  the 
remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher  ranks  in  the  form  either  of  rent  or  of 
profit.  And  as  wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the  most  permanent  source  of  power, 
it  has  naturally  happened  that  a  great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  accom- 

according  to  Spix  and  Martius  {Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  79) ;  or  from  200  to  300, 
according  to  Southey  {History  of  BraziU  vol.  iii.  pp.  658,  806).  The  lowest  estimate 
given  by  M.  Meyen  is  forty  fold  ;  the  highest,  which  is  marsh  rice  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  400  fold.     Meyen's  Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  301. 

*>  Elphinstone^s  History  of  India,  p.  7.  Ragi  is  the  Cynosurus  Corocanus  of  Linnaeus  : 
and,  considering  its  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  botanical  writers. 

The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in  Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Countries  of 
Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  100-104,  285,  286,  375,  376,  403,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103, 
104,  voL  iii.  pp.  239,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet  is  generally  used  ;  of  which 
"  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased  for  about  a  half -penny."  Gibson 
on  Indian  Agriculture,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  100. 

^  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  56,  59  ;  Raffles'  History  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  39, 
106,  119,  129,  240  ;  PercivaVs  Ceylon,  pp.  337,  364  ;  Transac.  of  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii. 
p.  155  ;  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  510  ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,  247.  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  64,  251,  257,  262,  336,  344,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8,  25,  300,  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.. 
82,  83,  104,  vol.  v.  pp.  241,  246  ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148, 
vol.  xvl.  pp.  171,  172  ;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124,  295, 
300,  voL  V.  p.  263,  vol.  viii.  pp.  341,  359,  vol.  xix.  pp.  132, 137. 

•*  Rice,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward.  Besides  the 
historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabilities  in  favour  of  its  being  indigenous 
to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very  widely  diffused.  Compare  Hum- 
boUWs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  with  Craufurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i. 
p.  358.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the  common  food  on  the  Zanguebar  coast ; 
and  is  now  universal  in  Madagascar.  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p. 
56 ;  Ellis's  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  297-304,  vol.  ii.  p.  292  ;  Journal  of 
Geograph,  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagascar  its  seeds  were,  according  to 
M'CuUoch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  1105,  carried  to  Carolina  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua  {Squier's  Central  America,  vol.  i.  p.  38) 
and  in  South  America  {Henderson's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  pp.  292,  307,  395,  440,  488),  where  it 
is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  Meyen's  Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  291,  297,  with  Azara, 
Voyages  dans  I'AnUrique  MiridiorudCn  vol.  i.|  p.  100,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
though  acquainted  with  rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabs.     See  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410. 

«3  So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  Diodorus  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable  fertility  of 
India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two  interesting  passages  in 
Bibliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  108,  109.  But  of  the  economical  laws  of  dis- 
tribution, he*  like  all  the  ancient  writers,  was  perfectly  ignorant. 
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panied  by  a  corresponding  inequality  of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  knowledge  ot 
India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people,  pinched  by  the  most  galling 
poverty,  and  just  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupid  debasement,  broken  by  incessant  misfortune,  crouching 
before  their  superiors  in  abject  submission,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  them- 
selves or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.** 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  India  for  any 
long  perio<l,  is  impossible  ;  because,  although  the  amount  might  be  expressed  in 
money,  still  the  value  of  money,  that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  subject  to 
incalculable  fluctuations,  arising  from  changes  in  the  cost  of  production.**  But, 
for  our  present  purpose,  there  is  a  method  of  investigation  which  will  lead  to 
results  far  more  accurate  than  any  statement  could  be  that  depended  merely 
on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the  wages  themselves.  The  method  is 
simply  this  :  that  inasmuch  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into 
wages,  rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on  an  average  an 
exact  measure  of  profits,^  it  follows  that  if  among  any  people  rent  and  interest 
are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low.*'  If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current 
interest  of  money,  and  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  is  absorbed 
by  rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the  wages  ;  because  wages  are 
the  residue,  that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labourers  after  rent,  profits,  and 
interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  both  interest  and  rent  have  always  been 

*^  An  able  and  very  learned  apolugist  for  this  miserable  people  says,  **  The  servility 
so  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  is  examined 
as  an  evidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  acts  as  a  slave,  why  blame  him  for  not 
possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man  ?  The  oppression  of  ages  has  taught  him  implicit 
submission.''  Vans  Kennedy,  in  Transactions  of  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  144. 
Compare  the  observations  of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
305. 

®  The  impossibility  of  having  a  standard  of  value,  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  Turgofs 
RS flexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Richesses,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  v.  pp.  51,  52. 
Compare  Ricardo's  Works,  pp.  11,  28-30,  46,  166,  253,  270,  401,  with  M'Culloch*s 
Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  298,  299,  307. 

**  Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  37  ;  where,  however,  the  proposition 
is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an  insecure  state  of  society 
nmst  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there  is  an  average  ratio  between  interest 
and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit  jiuists.  See  ColC' 
brooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

^  Ricardo  {Principles  of  Political  Economy,  chap.  vi.  in  Works,  p.  65)  says,  "Whatever 
increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits."  And  in  chap.  xv.  p.  122,  "Whatever 
raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profits  of  stock."  In  several  other  places  he  makes 
the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  ordinary  reader,  who  knows  that 
in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  wages  and  profits  are  both  high.  But  the  ambiguity 
is  in  the  language,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and  similar  passages  Ricardo  by 
wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  proposition  is  quite  accurate.  If  by 
wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is  no  relation  between  wages  and  profits ; 
for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be  high,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  :  **  Profits,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  depend  on  wages  ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages  ;  not  on 
the  number  of  pounds  that  may  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of 
days'  work  necessary  to  obtain  those  pounds."  Political  Economy,  chap,  vii.,  Ricardo* s 
Works,  p.  82.  Compare  MilVs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  509,  vol.  ii.  p. 
225.  [The  passage  last  quoted  from  Ricardo  confuses  the  distinction  between  nominal 
and  real  wages  with  that  between  high  and  low  **  reward  "  on  the  one  hand  and  high  and 
low  "  cost "  on  the  other.  The  last -quoted  clause  refers  really  to  reward  and  not  to 
cost  of  labour  (see  note  52,  above).  His  argument,  in  fact,  was  not  adjusted  to  the  case 
of  the  United  Stat^. — Ed.] 
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very  high.*  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  were  drawn  up  about  B.C.  900,^ 
the  lowest  legal  interest  for  money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  highest  at 
sixty  per  cent.^  Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  So  far  from  that,  the  Institutes  of  Menu  are  still  the  basis  of  Indian 
jurisprudence  ;  70  and  we  know  on  very  good  authority,  that  in  18 10  the  interest 
paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied  from' thirty -six  to  sixty  per  cent.'* 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present  calculation.  As  to  the 
other  element,  namely,  the  rent,  we  have  information  equally  precise  and  trust- 
worthy. In  England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for  the  use 
of  land  is  estimated  in  round  numbers,  taking  one  farm  with  another,  at  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce.'2  In  France,  the  average  proportion  is  about  a 
third  ;  73  while  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  it  is  well  known  to  be 
much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  be  merely  nominal.''*  But  in  India, 
the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the  lowest  rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the 
country,  is  one-half  of  the  produce  ;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation  is  not  strictly 
enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are  raised  so  high,  that  the  cultivator  not 
only  receives  less  than  half  the  produce,  but  receives  so  little  as  to  have  scarcely 
the  means  of  providing  seed  to  sow  the  ground  for  the  next  harvest.'^ 

^  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  {History  of  India,  pp.  225-228)  as  midway 
between  Sir  William  Jones  {Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  56)  and  Mr.  Wilson  {Rig  Veda  Sanhita 
vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.).  » 

*  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  295. 
The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the  same  rate  of  interest,  the 
minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  36, 
43»  98,  99»  237,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

"0  In  Colebrooke's  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  454,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  Menu  is  called  "  the  highest 
authority  of  memorial  law,"  and  **  the  founder  of  memorial  law."  The  most  recent 
historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  says  {Hist,  of  India,  p.  83),  "  The  code  of  Menu  is 
still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurisprudence  ;  and  the  principal  features  remain  unaltered  to 
the  present  day."  This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Burmese,  and 
even  of  those  of  the  Laos.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28,  296 
332,  vol.  V.  p.  252. 

71  See,  in  MilVs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid  "  the  heavy  interest  of 
three,  four,  and  five  per  cent,  per  month."  Ward,  writing  about  the  same  time,  mentions 
as  much  as  seventy -five  per  cent,  being  given,  and  this  apparently  without  the  lender 
incurring  any  extraordinary  risk.     Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

7*  Compare  the  table  in  Loudon's  EncyclopiBdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  778,  with  Mavor's 
note  in  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  p.  195,  Lond.  1812,  and  Mcculloch's 
Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 

73  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  French 
agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies  in  each  separate  instance,  according  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  those  powers  have  been  im- 
proved, and  according  to  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  variations,  there  must  be  in  every  country  an  average  rent,  depending 
upon  the  operation  of  general  causes. 

'*  Owing  to  the  immense  supply  of  land  preventing  the  necessity  of  cultivating  those 
inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and  are  therefore  willing  to  pay  a  rent 
for  the  right  of  using.  In  the  United  States,  profits  and  wages  (i.e.  the  reward  of  the 
labourer,  not  the  cost  of  labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be  impossible  if  rent  were 
also  high.  [Strictly,  both  the  "  cost  "  and  the  "  reward  "  of  labour  (see  note  52,  above) 
might  be  high  alongside  of  high  profits  when  rent  is  low,  as  scarcity  of  labour  raises  its 
cost.     But  increased  efl&ciency  reduces  cost,  other  things  being  equal. — Ed.] 

■78  See  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Systems  of  India,  1832,  pp.  59-61. 
63,  69,  92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authority  says  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  of  Bengal : 
"  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price  of  com  is  low,  the  sale  of  their  whole  crops  is 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  seed  or 

[•  Compare  note  21,  above,  p.  30. — Ed.] 
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The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  manifest.  Rent  and  interest 
being  always  very  high,  and  interest  varying,  as  it  must  do,  according  to  the 
rate  of  profits,  it  is  evident  that  wages  must  have  been  very  low  ;  for  since  there 
was  in  India  a  specific  amount  of  wealth  to  l>e  divided  into  rent,  interest,  profits, 
and  wages,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have  been  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  fourth  ;  which  is  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  . 
labourers  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper 
classes.  And  though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference,  does  not  require 
extraneous  support>  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  modem  times,  for  which  alone 
we  have  direct  evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always  been  excessively  low,  and 
the  people  have  been,  and  still  are,  obliged  to  work  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  life.'* 

This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India  by  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  the  national  food.77  But  the  evil  by  no  means  stopped  there. 
In  India,  as  in  every  other  country,  poverty  provokes  contempt,  and  wealth 
produces  power.  When  other  things  are  equal,  it  must  be  with  classes  of  men 
as  with  individuals,  that  the  richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence  they  will 

subsistence  to  the  labourer  or  his  family."  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign  received  half 
the  produce  of  the  rice -crop,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator.  Moorcroft*s 
Notices  of  Cashmere,  in  Journal  of  Geog.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

7«  Heber  {Journey  through  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  356,  357,  359)  gives  some  curious 
instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are  glad  to  work.  As  to  the 
ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  century,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  i.  p. 
255,  vol.  v.  p.  171  ;  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  attd  Revenue  Systems,  pp.  105,  106  ; 
Sykes's  Statistics  of  the  Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Associaiion,  vol.  vi.  p.  321  ; 
Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  207  ;  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p. 
184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullest  information  will  be  found  in  Buchanan*s 
valuable  work.  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125, 
133,  171,  175,  216,  217,  298,  390,  415,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  37,  90,  108,  132,  217,  218, 
315.  48i»  523.  525.  562.  vol.  iii.  pp.  35.  181,  226,  298,  321,  349.  363.  398.  428,  555.  I 
wish  that  all  travellers  were  equally  minute  in  recording  the  wages  of  labour  ;  a  subject 
of  far  greater  importance  than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing  to  this  mal- 
distribution of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes  incredible.  See  Forbes* s 
Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119  ;  Travels  of  Ibn 
Batuta,  p.  41  ;  Ward^s  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  The  autobiography  of  the  Emperor 
Jehangueir  contains  such  extraordinary  statements  of  his  inmiense  wealth,  that  the 
editor.  Major  I*rice,  thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made  by  the  copyist ;  but . 
the  reader  will  find  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece  (vol.  xii.  pp.  229,  245)  evidence  of  the 
treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  collect  in  that  state  of  society.  The 
working  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Glyn  {Transac.  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  482) :  "The  nations  of  Europe  have  very  little  idea  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan  ;  they  are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have 
any  notion  of.  Europeans  have  hitherto  been  too. apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the 
wealth  of  Hindustan  from  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and 
rajahs ;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and  accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  society  would 
have  shown  that  these  princes  and  nobles  were  engrossing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
whilst  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  earning  but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under 
intolerable  burdens,  and  hardly  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
much  less  with  its  luxuries.'* 

'7  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says :  **  Indeed, 
the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly  appear,  when  we 
recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  peasant  in  these  regions.  The 
value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more  than  one  penny  per  day,  even  allowing  him  to 
make  his  meal  of  two  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  oil,  vegetables, 
fish  and  chili.'*  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  11.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindostan 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  :  **  I  never  saw  a  country  in  which  provisions  were  so 
cheap."     Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  194. 
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It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution  of  power  ;  and  as  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  any  class  possessing  power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to  poverty  by  the 
physical  laws  of  their  cUmate,  should  have  fallen  into  a  degradation  from  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  escape.  A  few  instances  may  be  given  to  illustrate, 
rather  than  to  prove,  a  principle  which  the  preceding  arguments  have,  I  trust. 
placed  beyond  the  ]X)SsibiUty  of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of  Sudras  is  given  ;  TO  and 
the  native  laws  respecting  them  contain  some  minute  and  curious  provisions. 
If  a  member  of  this  despised  class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat  as  his 
superiors,  he  was  either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious 
punishment.'^  If  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was  to  be 
burned  ;  *>  if  he  actually  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to  be  slit  ;  *»i  if  he 
molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  ;  ^  if  he  sat  on  the  same  carpet 
with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  maimed  for  life  ;  ^3  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of 
instruction,  he  even  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was 
to  be  poured  into  his  ears  ;  »*  if,  however,  he  committed  them  to  memory,  he 
was  to  be  killed  ;  8*  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  punishment  for  it  was  greater 
than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors ;  *  but  if  he  himself  were  murderSd,  the 
penalty  was  the  same  as  for  killing  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  crow.^^  Should  he  marry 
his  daughter  to  a  Brahmin,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this  world 
was  sufficient ;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the  Brahmin  must  go  to  hell, 
for  having  suffered  contamination  from  a  woman  immeasurably  his  inferior.^ 

78  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  (View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  281)  at  **  three - 
fourths  of  the  Hindoos.'*  At  all  events,  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the  working- 
classes  ;  the  Vaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  they  are  often  called,  but  landlords, 
owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  ix.  sec  326-333,  in 
Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  381,  with  Cclebrooke's  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Vaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  and  that  the  Sudra  was  to 
"  rely  on  agriculture  for  his  subsistence.'*  The  division,  therefore,  between  **  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  servile  **  {Elphinstone*s  History  of  India,  p.  12)  is  too  broadly  stated  ; 
and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  of  M.  Rhode  :  *'  Die  Kaste  der  Sudras  umfasst 
die  ganze  arbeitende,  oder  um  Lohn  dienende  Classe  des  Volks."  Relig.  Bildung  der 
Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  561. 

"^  "  Either  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  king  shall  cause  a 
gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock.'*  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  281,  in  Works  of 
Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  315.     See  also  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p,  67. 

»  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  271,  in  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  314. 

81  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  270. 

8*  **  If  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  the  magistrate 
shall  put  him  to  death."    Halhed's  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  262. 

w  Halhed^s  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a  Brahmin,  see 
Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  227,  2d  edit.  1832. 

8*  **  And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oil,  heated  as  before, 
shall  be  poured  into  his  ears ;  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be  melted  together,  and  the 
orifice  of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith."  Halhed,  p.  262.  Compare  the  pro- 
hibition in  Menu,  chap.  iv.  sec.  99,  chap.  x.  sec.  109-111,  in  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
174.  398. 

86  Halhed,  p.  262  :  **  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death."  In  Mrichchakati,  the 
judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  **  If  you  expound  the  Vedas,  will  not  your  tongue  be  cut  out  ?  " 
Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  170. 

8«  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iv.  p.  308.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  in  the 
case  of  theft.  MiWs  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  260.  A  Brahmin  could  "  on  no 
account  be  capitally  punished."     Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  44. 

87  Menti,  chap.  xi.  sec.  132,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol  iii.  p.  422. 

88  **  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wife,  sinks  to  the  regions  of 
torment."     Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.     Compare  the 
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Indeed,  it  was  ordered  that  the  mere  name  of  a  labourer  should  be  expressive 
of  contempt,  so  that  his  proper  standing  might  be  immediately  known.8»  And 
lest  this  should  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  society,  a  law 
was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  accumulate  wealth  ;  w  while 
another  clause  declared  that  even  though  his  master  should  give  him  freedom, 
he  would  in  reality  still  be  a  slave  ;  **  for,*'  says  the  lawgiver — "  for  of  a  state 
which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?  **  *^ 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested  ?  I  ween  not  where  that  power  was 
by  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could  be  worked.  For  in  India,  slavery,  abject, 
eternal  slavery,  was  the  natural  state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  it  was  the 
state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by  physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist. 
The  energy  of  those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever  they  have 
come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes  in  perpetual  subjection. 
There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having 
been  extensively  acciynulated,  the  people  have  escapetl  their  fate  ;  no  instance 
in  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not*  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then  of 
political  and  social  power.  Among  nations  subjected  to  these  conditions,  the 
people  have  counted  for  nothing  ;  they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  state,  no  control  over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created.  Their  only 
business  has  been  to  labour  ;  their  only  duty  to  obey.  Thus  there  have  been 
generated  among  them  those  habits  of  tame*  and  servile  submission  by  which, 
as  we  know  from  history,  they  have  always  been  characterized.  For  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  their  annals  furnish  no  instance  of  their  having  turned 
upon  their  rulers,  no  war  of  classes,  no  p>opular  insurrections,  not  even  one  great 
popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  countries  there  have  been  many 
changes,  but  all  of  them  have  been  from  above,  not  from  below.  The  demo- 
cratic element  has  been  altogether  wanting.  There  have  been,  in  abundance, 
wars  of  kings,  and  wars  of  dynasties.  There  have  been  revolutions  in  the  govern- 
ment, revolutions  in  the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne  ;  but  no  revolutions 
among  the  people,^  no  mitigation  of  that  hard  lot  which  nature,  rather  than 

denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.  And  on  the 
different  hells  invented  by  the  Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  207  ;  Ward's  View 
of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  183  ;  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  113.  The 
curious  details  in  Rhode,  die  Religiose  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  i.  pp.  392,  393,  rather 
refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Journal  Asiatique,  I  s^rie.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

»  Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  31,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87  ;  also  noticed  in  Rhode,  Relig.  Bildung, 
vol.  ii.  p.  561  :  **  sein  Name  soil  schon  Verachtung  ausdriicken."  So,  too,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  {History  of  India,  p.  17) :  **  the  proper  name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed  to  be  expressive 
of  contempt."  Compare  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  387, 
Bruxelles,  1840. 

90  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  This  law  is  pointed  out  by  Mill 
{History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  195)  as  an  evidence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  people,  which 
Mr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  vainly  attempts  to  evade. 

w  **  A  Sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of  servi- 
tude ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?  "  Institutes  of 
Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

w  An  intelligent  observer  says,  **  It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the  people  of  Asiatic 
coimtries  have  to  do  in  the  revolutions  of  their  governments.  They  are  never  guided 
by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feeling,  and  take  no  part  in  events  the  most 
interesting  and  important  to  their  country  and  their  own  prosperity.'*  M'Murdo  on 
the  Country  of  Sindh,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Compare  similar 
remarks  in  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  114  ;  and  even  in  Alison's  History 
of  Europe,  vol.  x.  pp.  419,  420. 

[♦  There  is  here  a  slip  of  expression.  Heat  often  fails  to  produce  abundant  food.  The 
proposition  should  run  that  where  abundant  food  is  yielded  by  the  primary  natural  con- 
ditions, the  results  in  question  always  follow. — Ed.] 
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man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was  it  until  civilization  arose  in  Europe  that  other 
physical  laws  came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  produced. 
In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  approach  to  equaUty,  some  ten- 
dency to  correct  that  enormous  disproportion  of  wealth  and  power,  which  formed 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  greatest  of  the  more  ancient  countries.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  it  is  in  Europe  that  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
civilization  has  originated  ;  *  because  there  alone  have  attempts  been  made 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There  alone  has  society  been 
organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not  indeed  sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide 
enough  to  include  all  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus,  by 
leaving  room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the  permanence  and  advance- 
ment of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities,  confined  to  Europe, 
have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of  Man  by  diminishing  his  superstition,  will 
be  indicated  towards  the  end  of  this  chapter ;  but  as  that  will  involve  an  ex- 
amination of  some  laws  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the 
first  place,  to  complete  the  inquiry  now  before  us ;  and  I  therefore  purpose 
proving  that  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  just  applied  to  India,  is  like- 
wise applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a 
single  survey,  the  most  conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
we  shall  be  able  to  se^  how  the  preceding  principles  hold  good  of  different  and 
distant  countries  ;  and  we  shall  be  possessed  of  evidence  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  test  the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws  which,  without  such  precaution,  I 
might  be  supposed  to  have  generalized  from  scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyptians  alone  were  civilized, 
have  been  already  stated,  and  have  been  shown  to  depend  on  those  physical 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  the  surrounding  countries,  and  which, 
facilitating  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  only  suppUed  them  with  material  re- 
sources that  otherwise  they  could  never  have  obtained,  but  also  secured  to 
their  intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages, they  effected  nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained  ;  and  it  must,  at  all  events,  be  admitted 
that  they  raised  themselves  far  above  every  other  people  by  whom  Africa  was 
inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India,  caused  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  climate  being  also  very  hot,*^  there  were  in  both  countries 
brought  into  play  the  same  laws  ;  and  there  naturally  followed  the  same  results. 
In  both  countries  we  find  the  national  food  cheap  and  abundant ;  hence  the 
labour-market  over-supplied  ;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth  and 
power  ;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  inequality  will  inevitably 
produce.  How  this  system  worked  in  India,  I  have  just  attempted  to  examine; 
and  although  the  materials  for  studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt  are  much 
less  ample,  they  are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  the  striking  analogy 
between  the  two  civilizations,  and  the  identity  of  those  great  principles  which 
regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  pK)litical  development. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances  which  concerned  the 
people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  exactly  the  counterpart  of 
those  that  have  been  noticed  in  India.     For,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  their 

^  Volney  {Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  pp.  58-63)  has  a  good  chapter  on  the  climate  of 
Egypt. 

[•  The  **  approach  to  equality  *'  seen  in  the  more  primitive  life  of  Europe  was  equally 
present  in  the  more  primitive  (in  particular  the  pastoral)  life  of  Asia.  It  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  culture  that  for  a  time  made  possible  high  civilization 
with  comparative  equality  in  European  Greece  and  elsewhere.  And  this  equality  in 
turn  was  lost.  The  phrase  "  everything  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  "  is  merely  a 
trope,  and  is  not  to  be  read  positively,  being  inconsistent  with  the  preceding  argument. 
And  see  Buckle's  own  account  of  ancient  classic  civilization,  below,  ch.  v.  at  twte  34. — Ed.] 
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ordinary  food,  what  rice  is  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to 
Africa. '  The  palm-tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris  to  the  At- 
lantic ;  ^  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with  their  daily  food  in 
Arabia,^  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa  north  of  the  equator.^  In  many 
parts  of  the  great  African  desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit ;  but  naturally 
it  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in  such  profusion,  that  towards  the 
north  of  the  Sahara  they  are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  domestic 
animals.»7  And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said  to  be  of  spontaneous  growth  « 
dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  p>eople,  are  so  plentiful,  that 
from  a  very  early  period  they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only 
beasts  of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country .8® 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as  the  highest  type  of  African 
civilization,  and  India  as  the  highest  type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said 
that  dates  are  to  the  first  civflization  what  rice  is  to  the  second.  Now  it  is 
observable  that  all  the  most  important  physical  peculiarities  found  in  rice  are 
also  found  in  dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  contain  is  the  same  in  both  ;  the  starch  of 

B^  It  is,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the  Palmaceae  in 
LindUy's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  1847,  p.  136,  and  Meyen's  Geog,  of  Plants,  p.  337. 

0*  "  Of  all  eatables  used  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  most 'favourite."  Burckhardt's 
Travels  in  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  56.  See  also  for  proof  of  their  abundance  in  the  west  gf 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  i57»  238,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  100, 105,  118,  209,  210,  214,  253,  300,  331. 
And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and  the  east  of  Arabia,  see  WeUsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  188,  i8q,  236,  276,  290,  349.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Description  de  VArabie,  pp.  142, 
296.  Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  different  names  for  them, 
according  to  the  stages  of  their  growth.  Djewhari  says,  "  La  d6nomination  halah 
pr^c^de  le  nom  bosr ;  car  la  datte  se  nomme  d'abord  to/a,  en  suite  khalal,  puis  baiah, 
puis  bosr,  puis  rotab,  et  enffn  tamr."  De  Sacy's  note  to  Abd-AUatif,  Relation  de  VEgypie 
p.  74,  and  see  p.  118.  Other  notices  of  the  dates  of  Arabia  will  be  found  in  Travels  of 
Ibn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66  ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  286 ;  Journal 
of  Geograph,  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  vol.  vi.  pp.  53,  55,  58,  66,  68,  74,  vol.  vii.  p.  32,  voL  ix. 
pp.  147,  151. 

^  Heeren  (Trade  of  the  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in  Africa,  dates 
are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26°  north  lat.  But  this  learned  writer  is 
certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  will  show  that  they  are 
common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern  limit 
of  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa  :  Denham's  Central  Africa,  p.  295  ;  Clapperton*s 
Journal,  in  Appendix  to  Denham,  pp.  34,  59  ;  Clapperton's  Second  Expedition,  p.  159. 
Further  east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  much  more  to  the  south  than 
is  supposed  by  Heeren  :  see  PaUme's  Kordofan,  p.  220. 

97  «*  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  but  the  main  sub- 
sistence of  their  inhabitants.  All  live  on  dates;  men,  women,  and  children,  horses, 
asses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs.**  Richardson* s  Travels  in  the  Sahara, 
vol.  ii.  p.  323,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  343  :  as  to  those  parts  of  the  desert  where  the  palm  will 
not  bear,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  387,  405,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291,  363.  Respecting  the  dates  of  Western 
Africa,  see  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  xii.  p.  204. 

«*  "  It  flourished  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  Wilkinson* s  Ancient 
Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  372-  As  further  illustration  of  the  importance  to  Africa  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  from  the  high -palm  there  is  prepared  a 
peculiar  beverage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in  great  request.  On  this,  which  is  called 
palm -wine,  see  M*  William*  s  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  pp.  71,  116 ;  Meredith's 
Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  1812,  pp.  S5>  S6  ;  Laird  and  Oldfield's  Expedition  into  the  Interior 
of  Africa,  1837,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170,  213  ;  Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  pp.  69,  100,  132, 
293,  386,  392.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  palm-wine  mentioned  in  Balfour*s 
Botany,  1849,  p.  532.     Compare  Tuckey*s  Expedition  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  155,  216,  224,  356. 

»*  Wilkinson* s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175-178.  See  also  on  the  abundance  of 
dates,  the  extracts  from  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Quatremire,  Recherches  sur  VEgypte, 
pp.  220,  221. 
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the  Indian  vegetable  being  merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In 
regard  to  the  laws  of  chmate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious  ;  since  dates,  like 
rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish  most  in  or  near  the  tropics.iw  In 
regard  to  their  increase,  and  the  laws  of  their  connexion  with  the  soil,  the 
analogy  is  also  exact ;  for  dates,  just  the  same  as  rice,  require  little  labour,  and 
yield  abundant  returns,  while  they  occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison 
with  the  nutriment  they  afford,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  palm-trees  are 
sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.  101 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different  countries,  the  same 
physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise.  At  the  same  time,  in  Egypt,  as  in  India, 
the  attainment  of  civilization  was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly  fertile 
soil ;  so  that,  while  the  exuberance  of  the  land  regulated  the  speed  with  which 
wealth  was  created,  the  abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  proportions  into 
which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile  part  of  Egypt  is  the  Said  ;  i<» 
and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find  the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge, 
the  .splendid  remains  of  Thebes,  Camac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfou.^*^  It  is 
also  in  the  Said,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  theThebaid,  that  a  food  is  used  which 
multiplies  itself  even  more  rapidly  than  either  dates  or  rice.  This  is  the  dhourra, 
which  until  recently  was  confined  to  Upper  Egypt.^®*  and  of  which  the  repro- 
ductive power  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  for  one.^o''  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly  un- 
known ;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a  sort  of  bread  from  the  lotos, 
which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  Nile.io^     This  must  have 

*<»  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting  the  geographical 
limits  of  their  power  of  ripening,  in  fussieu's  Botany y  edit.  Wilson,  1849,  p.  734. 

*®*  **  In  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  feddan  (1}  acre)  is  sometimes  planted  with  400  trees.'* 
Wilkinson* s  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moorzuk  an  entire  date-palm  is  only 
worth  about  a  shilling.     Richardson's  Central  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

*<»  On  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Said,  see  Abd-Allatif,  Relation  de  VEgypte,  p.  3. 

i<»  The  superiority  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  Egypt  over  those  in  the  northern  part  is 
noticed  by  Heeren  {African  NationSt  vol.  ii.  p.  69),  and  must,  indeed,  be  obvious  to 
whoever  has  studied  the  moniunents.  In  the  Said  the  Coptic  was  preserved  longer  than 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  known  to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Misr.  See  Quatremire, 
Recherches  sur  la  Langue  de  VEgypte,  pp.  20,  41,  42.  See  also  on  the  Saidic,  pp.  134- 
140,  and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  202) ;  who,  how- 
ever, adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin  of  the  language  of 
the  Thebaid. 

iw  Abd-Allatif  {Relation  de  VEgypte,  p.  32)  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  only  culti- 
vated in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd-Allatif  was  written  in  a.d.  1203.  Rela- 
tion, p.  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  refer  to  the 
dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  "  diese  Durra  muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wie  in  andern 
alten  Schriftstellem,  vorzUglich  verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert,  zwey  hundert, 
und  mehrfaltigen  Friichten,  welche  die  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist."  Meiners,  Frucht- 
barkeit  der  Lander,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  the  Holcus  Arundinaceus 
of  Linnaeus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that  accurate  traveller 
distinguishes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in  a  recent  memoir,  speaks 
of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in  Journal  of  Gcog.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  118, 
with  Volnry,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

10s  ♦*  The  retiu^  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one  ;  and  the  average  price  is  about 
35.  gd.  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  $d.  per  bushel."  Hamilton's  Mgyptiaca,  p.  420.  In 
Upper  Egypt.  *'  the  doura  constitutes  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  the  peasantry," 
p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton  says,  **  I  have  frequently  counted  3000  grains  in  one  ear 
of  doura,  and  each  stalk  has  in  general  four  or  five  ears."  For  an  account  of  the  dhourra 
bread,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

***  'Exedi'  xXiipris  yhnfrat,  6  rora/A^s,  Kal  t4  xeSla  xeXayla-g,  ^iJera*  iv  T(f  f^Sari 
Kplpea  ToXXd,  t4  Alyijimoi  KaXiowrt  \u)t6p'  ravra  ivediv  bpiyf/taai,  avalvovai  xpbi  iJiXioy. 
Kal  ixeira  t6  iK  rov  fliffov  too  Xunov  tq  /j.'/ikujpi  ib¥  ifxtfttpkiy  rrlaayres,  xoievPTOu  i^  aCrov 
pTovs  d&TTo^i  xvpl,    Herodot.  ii.  92,  vol.  i.  p.  688. 
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been  a  very  cheap  and  accessible  food  ;  while  to  it  there  was  joined  a  profusion  of 
other  plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the  Egyptians  chiefly  lived.iw  Indeed  so  in- 
exhaustible was  the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  there 
were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexandria,  no  less  than  four  thousand  persons  occupied 
in  selling  vegetables  to  the  people.^o® 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  resulted  a  train  of  events 
strictly  analogous  to  those  which  took  place  in  India.  In  Africa  generally,  the 
growth  of  population,  though  on  the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  was  on  the  other  hand  checked  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  this  restraint  no  longer  existed,***  and  therefore  the  laws 
already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation.  By  virtue  of  those  laws,  the 
Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied  with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food 
in  comparatively  small  quantities  ;  thus  by  a  double  process  increasing  the 
limit  to  which  their  numbers  could  extend.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower  orders 
were  able  to  rear  their  offspring  with  the  greater  ease,  because,  owing  to  the 
high  rate  of  temperature,  another  considerable  source  of  expense  was  avoided  ; 
the  heat  being  such  that,  even  for  adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and 
slight,  while  the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked  ;  affording 
a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where,  to  preserve  ordinary  health, 
a  supply  of  warmer  and  more  costly  covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled  in  Egypt  nineteen  centuries  ago,  says  that  to  bring  up  a  child  to 
manhood  did  not  cost  more  than  twenty  drachmas,  scarcely  thirteen  shillings 
EngUsh  money  ;  a  circumstance  which  he  justly  notices  as  a  cause  of  the  popu- 
lousness  of  the  country.**® 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied  rapidly,  because  while  the  soil  increased  their 
supplies,  the  climate  lessened  their  wants.  The  result  was,  that  Egypt  was  not 
only  far  more  thickly  peopled  than  any  other  country  in  Africa,  but  probably 
more  so  than  any  in  the  ancient  world.  Our  information  upon  this  point  is 
indeed  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources  of  unquestioned  credi- 
bility.    Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  understood,  the  more  accurate  he  is 

107  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-372,  400,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.  Abd- 
AUatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  in  Egypt  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Relation,  pp.  16-36,  and  the  notes  of  De  Sacy,  pp.  37-134.  On 
the  K^a/iMi  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical  remarks  worth  reading  in  the  Cone' 
spondence  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224-232  ;  but  I  doubt  the  assertion,  p.  227,  that 
Herodotus  **  knew  nothing  of  any  other  kind  of  K^a/xot  in  Eygpt  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  bean.'* 

108  *'  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Anier,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Onier,  no  less 
than  4000  persons  were  engaged  in  selling  vegetables  in  that  city.*'  Wilkinson^s 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  372,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  277,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  Niebuhr  {Descrip- 
tion de  V Arabic,  p.  136)  says,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  is  so  fertile,  that 
*•  le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple."  See  also,  on  its  rich  vegetation.  Matter,  Histoire  de 
VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

J<»  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility  arising  from 
the  inimdation  of  the  Nile,  is  observed  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  so  judiciously  as 
Malthus  ;  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 61-163.  This  great  work,  the  principles  of 
which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  is  still  the  best  which  has  been  written  on  the 
important  subject  of  population  ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  reading, 
often  errs  in  his  illustrations  :  while  he  unfortunately  had  no  acquaintance  with  those 
branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  connected  with  economical 
inquiries. 

**o  Tp^^oucrt  W  t4  vouSla  /JLerd  tivos  eC^eptlat  ddaxdpov,  Kal  rarreXwf  ivlarov,  .  .  . 
iyvToli^Tut^  8^  Tiop  ir\€i(rTu>y  Kal  yvfxyuv  TpetpofUinav  did  t^v  €VKpa<rlay  rCop  riirw*',  r^p 
fracoiP  dardPffP  ol  yopeii,  &XP^^  Ai*  e/s  ijKiKlap  iXOy  to  riKPop,  ov  xXelu  wotovai  dpax/iup 
ftKQci.  HC  di  alrlai  fidXiffra  riiP  Atyvxrop  av/JL^alpei  xo\vap6punrlg.  Siaip^p€ip,  Kal  did  tovto 
wXelaras  fx^ip  ficydXup  (pryup  KaraaKevdi.  Biblioihec.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxx.  vol.  i. 
p.  238. 
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found  to  be,m^  states  that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been 
twenty  thousand  inhabited  cities.112  jhis  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  what  is  very  observable  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
travelled  in  Egypt  four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose  jealousy  of  the 
reputation  of  fails  great  predecessor  made  him  anxious  to  discredit  his  state- 
ments,ii3  does  nevertheless,  on  this  important  point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not 
only  remarks  that  Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any  existing 
country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records  which  were  then  extant,  that 
it  was  formerly  the  most  populous  in  the  world,  having  contained,  he  says, 
upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  cities.^^* 

These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from  personal  knowledge,  were 
well  acqviainted  with  the  state  of  Egypt ;  ^^^  and  their  testimony  is  the  more 
valuable  because  it  was  evidently  drawn  from  different  sources  ;  the  information 
of  Herodotus  being  chiefly  collected  at  Memphis,  that  of  Diodorus  at  Thebes.ii<^ 
And  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  between  these  two  accounts,  they 

111  Frederick  Schlegel  {Philos.  of  Hist  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  says,  *'  The  deeper 
and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  modems  have^been  on  ancient  history, 
the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Herodotus  increased."  His  minute  informa- 
tion respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  is  now  admitted  by  all  competent  geographers  ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent  and  very  able  traveller  has  given  some  curious  proofs  of 
his  knowledge  even  of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  See  Hrman's  valuable  work. 
Travels  in  Siberia^  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-301.  [This  praise  must  be  much  modified  in 
view  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Egyptology  and  Assyriology.  Herodotus  knew  very 
Uttle  of  Egyptian  history  ;  and  his  fidelity  seems  to  have  been  even  less  than  his  know- 
ledge. See  Sayce's  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  1884,  pref.  pp.  xiv.-xxii.  '*  Modem 
research,**  says  Mr.  Sayce,  "  obliges  us  to  endorse  the  judgment  passed  upon  Herodotus 
almost  as  soon  as  his  history  was  published:  it  is  not  only  untrustworthy  but  un- 
veracious  '* ;  and  see  below,  chap.  vi.  note  41. — Ed.] 

1"  'Et* 'AfuUriot  d^  BcuTiX^of  X^rra*  Aiyxnrroi  fidXiara  dij  t6t€  eOdaifjLOPrjcaii  koI  t4 
dxb  Tov  rorafiov  rj  x^^  yifdfieya,  Kal  rA  dxd  r^s  X^P^^  roicrt  dvOptairoKri.  Kal  irdXtf  ip 
a&rg  yepicOai  tAs  iixdaas  t6t€  difffivplas  tAj  oUeofiipas.  Herodot,  book  ii.  chap,  clxxvii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  881,  288. 

113  Diodorus,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  Herodotus,  sajrs,  impertinently  enough,  6<ro  ttJkp  o^p  'Hpddoros  Kal  ripes  tup 
xAf  AlyvrrlufP  irpd^cis  (rvyra^/xiptap  iox^^^^"^^^*  iKovaius  xpoKpipapres  Trjt  dXriOelas  tA 
xapado^oXoyeiPt  xal  fxOOovs  xXdrreip  yjnjxayiaylai  fpcxa,  xap'^ao/Jiep,  Biblioth.  Hist,  book 
i.  chap.  Ixix.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  In  other  places  he  alludes  to  Herodotus  in  the  same  tone, 
without  actually  mentioning  him. 

1**  lloXvapdpunrla  Si  tA  m^p  xaXaibp  xoXd  xpo^axe  vdPTUP  tup  ypupi^fUpup  t6tcop 
jcotA  TijP  olKOVfjJprpf,  koI  KaO*  ijfias  W  oiSepbt  tup  HlKXup  doK€i  XelveaSai.  ixi  fxip  ydp  tup 
dpxoiiJP  XP^^^  ^^^  Kibfxai  d^(oXAyov$,  Kal  rdXfii  tXHovs  tup  fivplup  Kal  dKTaKia- 
XiXlfoPf  <*fs  ip  raU  dpaypa^Ts  bpap  i(m  KaTaKex^apifffxiPOP,  Died.  Sic.  Biblioth.  Hist,  book 
i.  chap.  xxxi.  vol.  i.  p.  89  . 

115  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  {Hist,  de  VEcole  d^ Alexandrite 
vol.  ii.  p.  285 ;  compare  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  48),  there  is  no  good  evidence  for 
the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earUer  Greeks,  and  it  is  even  questionable  if  Plato 
ever  visited  that  coimtry.  ("Whether  he  was  ever  in  Egypt  is  doubtful."  Bunsen*s 
EgypU  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  The  Romans  took  little  interest  in  the  subject  {Bunsen,  vol.  i.  pp. 
152-158) ;  and,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  152,  "  with  Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
histOTy  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  ancients  in  general." 
Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the  Quorra,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  after  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  the  ancients  made  no  additions  to  their  knowledge  of  African  geography. 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

ii«  See  on  this  some  good  remarks  in  Heeren's  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  202-207  ; 
and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  see  Matter, 
Histoire  de  VEcole  d^ Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  The  power  and  importance  of  the  two  cities 
fluctuated,  both  being  at  different  periods  the  capital.  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54, 
55,  244,  445.  446  ;  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27,  100  ;  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt. 
vol.  i.  pp.  9,  19,  24,  34,  167,  185. 
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are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the  people,  and  the  servile  condi* 
tion  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Indeed,  the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and 
costly  buildings,  which  are  still  standing,  is  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  nation  that 
erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,^!'  and  yet  so  useless,^^^ 
there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  No  wealth,  however  great,  no  expenditure,  however  lavish, 
could  meet  the  expense  which  would  have  been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  free  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  hon»st  reward.*^* 
But  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were  disregarded,  because  every- 
thing tended  to  favour  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.^^  If  a  member  of 
the  industrious  classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was  known  to  pay 
attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely  punished  ;  121  and  under  no 
circumstances  was  the  possession  of  land  allowed  to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to 
a  mechanic,  or  indeed  to  any  one  except  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  army.*** 
The  people  at  large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  all  that  was 
expected  from  them  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labour.  If  they 
neglectetl  their  work,  they  were  flogged  ;  and  the  same  punishment  was  fre- 
quently inflicted  upon  domestic  servants,  and  even  upon  women.123  These  and 
similar  regulations  were  well  conceived  ;  they  were  admirably  suited  to  that 
vast  social  system,  which,  because  it  was  based  on  despotism,  could  only  be 
upheld  by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was  that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation  being 
at  the  absolute  command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose  the  possibility  of 
rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate  observers  admire  as  a  proof  of 
civilization,!^  but  which,  in  reality,  are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether 
depraved  and  unhealthy  ;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of  an  imperfect 
refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  benefited  ;  so  that  the  very 
resources  which  the  people  had  created  were  turned  against  the  people  them- 
selves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be  paid  to  human  suffering, 
it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  expect.i^s      Still,  we  are  startled  by  the  reckless 

117  Sir  John  Herschel  {Disc,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  60)  calculates  that  the  great 
pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds.  Compare 
LyelVs  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  459,  where  the  still  larger  estimate  of  six  million  tons  is 
given.  But  according  to  Perring,  the  present  quantity  of  masonry  is  6,316,000  tons, 
or  82,110,000  cubic  feet.  See  Bttnsen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  p.  155,  London,  1854,  and  Vyse 
on  the  Pyramids,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

118  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
pyramids  were  built ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings  !  See  Hansen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xvii.  88,  105,  372,  389  ; 
and  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

118  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be  built  in  our 
time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  On  accoimt, 
however,  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  calculations  have  little  value. 

i*>  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  still  too  great,  may  derive  a 
species  of  satisfaction  from  studying  the  old  extra- European  civilizations. 

121  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  9.  **  Nor  was  any  one  permitted  to 
meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  state."  .  .  .  .  **  If  any 
artizan  meddled  with  political  affairs,  or  engaged  in  any  other  employment  than  the  one 
to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  severe  punishment  was  instantly  inflicted  upon  him." 
Compare  Diod.  Sic.  Bibliothec.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxiv.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

12a  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  ;  Sharpens  History  of 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

123  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  vol.  iv.  p.  131. 
Compare  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  Hamilton's  JEgyptiaca,  p.  309. 

»24  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  i.  p.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

126  •»  Ein  Konig  ahmte  den  andem  nach,  oder  suchte  ihn  zu  iibcrtreffen  ;  uidess  das 
gutmlithige   Volk   seine   Lebenstage  am   Baue   dieser   Monumente   verzehren   musste. 
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prodigality  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the  upper  classes  squandered  away  the  labour 
and  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  this  respect,  as  the  monuments  yet  remaining 
abundantly  prove,  they  stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear  that  two  thousand  men  were 
occupied  for  three  years  in  carrying  a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais ;  128 
that  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea  alone  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Egyptians  ;  ^27  and  that  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  required  the 
labour  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  for  twenty  years.^^s 

If,  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  now  turn  to  the  New  World, 
we  shall  meet  with  fresh  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  views.  The  only 
parts  of  America  which  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  were  in  some  degree 
civilized,  were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  ^^  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that  long 
and  narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is  now  known  as  Central  America,  the 
inhabitants,  aided  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil.^^o  seem  to  have  worked  out  for 
themselves  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ;  since  the  ruins  still  extant  prove 
the  possession  of  a  mechanical  and  architectural  skill  too  considerable  to  be 
acquired  by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.i^i     Beyond  this,  nothing  is  known 

So  entstanden  wahrscheinlich  die  Pyraniiden  und  Obelisken  iEgyptens.  Nur  in  den 
altesten  Zeiten  wurden  sie  gebauet :  denn  die  spatere  Zeit  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein 
niitzliches  Gewerbe  treiben  lemte,  bauete  keine  P>Tamiden  mehr.  Weit  gefehlt  also, 
dass  Pyramiden  ein  Kennzeichen  von  der  Gliickseligkeit  und  Aufklaning  des  alten 
Mgyptens  seyn  soUten,  sind  sie  ein  unwidersprechliches  Denkmal  von  dem  Aberglauben 
und  der  Gedankenlosigkeit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  als  der  Ehrgeizigen,  die 
den  Bau  befahlen."  Herder's  Ideen  xur  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  104  :  see  also  p. 
293,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Volney*s  Voyage  en  Efypte,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241. 
Even  M.  Bunsen,  notwithstanding  his  admiration,  sa)^  of  one  of  the  pyramids, "  The 
misery  of  the  people,  already  grievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated  by  the  construction 

of  this  gigantic  building The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people  who  for  two 

whole  generations  harassed  himdreds  of  thousands  from  day  to  day,*'  etc.  Bunseti's 
£gyptf  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 

^2«  Kai  TOVTo  Mfu^oy  fUp  ix  freo  rpfa,  SurxiXioi  54  ol  Tpoff€T€Tdx<'LTO  &pdp€s  dyutyies, 
Herodoi.  book  ii.  chap,  clxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous  weight  of  the  stones 
which  the  Egyptians  sometimes  carried,  see  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p,  379  ;  and  as  to  the 
machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  inclined  roads  for  the  transit,  see  Vyse  on  the  Pyra- 
mids, vol.  i.  p.  197,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14.  38. 

^^  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  70  :  but  this  learned  writer  is  unwilling 
to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  his  favourite  Egyptians.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
there  is  some  exaggeration ;  still  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  of  an  enormous  and  un- 
principled  waste  of  human  life. 

^^  TptdKovra  fUv  ydp  Kal  f^  fivpid9€s  dvSpioif,  &s  0a<ri,  reus  ruof  (pywf  Xcirovpylais 
xpo<r'ffip€vaav,  rh  ik  ray  KaTaaK€6a<rfxa  riXos  i<rx^  fJi6yis  htav  eUcoai  8i€\d6PT(ap, 
Diod.  Sic.  Bibliothec.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixiii.  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

1S9  *♦  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be 
considered  as  polished  states.'*  History  of  America,  book  vii.  in  Robertson's  Works,  p. 
904.     See,  to  the  same  effect.  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  355. 

J^  Compare  Squier^s  Central  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  244,  358,  421,  vol.  ii.  p.  307, 
with  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  59,  vol.  viii.  pp.  319,  323. 

"1  Mr.  Squier  {Central  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua,  says  of  the 
statues, "  The  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  great  hardness,  which,  with 
the  best  of  modem  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  difficulty."  Mr.  Stephens  (Central 
America,  vol.  ii.  p.  355)  found  at  Palenque  "elegant  specimens  of  art  and  models  for 
study."  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  276,  389,  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  293.  Of  the  paintings  at  Chichen 
he  sajrs  (vol.  iv.  p.  311 ),  **  They  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch  which  could  only  be  the  result 
of  discipline  and  training  imder  masters.'*  At  Copan  (vol.  i.  p.  151),  **  it  would  be  im- 
possible, with  the  best  instruments  of  modem  times,  to  cut  stones  more  perfectly." 
And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  431),  **  Throughout,  the  laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are 
as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the  best  modem  masonry."  Our  knowledge  of  Central 
America  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  these  two  writers ;  and  although  the  work  of 
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of  their  liistory  ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of  such  buildings  as  Copan,  Palenque, 
and  Uxmal,  make  it  highly  probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient  seat 
of  a  civilization,  in  all  essential  points  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Hgypt ;  that 
is  to  say,  similar  to  them  in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  w^th  and 
power,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  consequently 
remained.132 

But  although  the  evidence  from  which  we  might  estimate  the  former  condition 
of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  lost,i33  we  are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to 
the  histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  still  existing  considerable  and 
authentic  materials,  from  which  we  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state 
of  those  two  countries,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization.  Be- 
fore, however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  point  out  what 
those  physical  laws  were  which  determined  the  localities  of  American  civiliza- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,-  why  it  was  that  in  these  countries  alone  society  should 
have  been  organized  into  a  fixed  and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the  New 
World  was  peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such  an  inquiry  will  be 
found  high]/  interesting,  as  affording  further  proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and 
indeed  irresistible,  force  with  which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the 
fortunes  of  man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  is  that  in  America,  as  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original  civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries ;  the 
whole  of  Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  How  the  heat  of  the  climate 
operated  on  the  social  and  political  arrangements  of  India  and  Egypt,  I  have 
attempted  to  examine  ;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been  proved  that  the  result  was 
brought  about  by  diminishing  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and 
thus  producing  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  But,  besides 
this,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a  country  affects 
its  civiUzation,  and  the  discussion  of  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  present 
moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in  America  than  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  in  the  New  World,  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger 
than  in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident  that  her 
operations  on  mankind  may  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries 
where  she  is  weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements 
are  less  conspicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence  which  an  abundant 
national  food  has  been  shown  to  exercise,  he  will  easily  understand  how, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  physical  phenomena,  the  civilization  of  America  was, 

Mr.  Stephens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr.  Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  306),  what  I  believe 
is  quite  true,  that  until  the  appearance  of  his  own  book  in  1853,  the  monuments  in 
Nicaragua  were  entirely  unknown.  Short  descriptions  of  the  remains  in  Guatemala 
and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  LarenaudiSre's  Mexique  et  Guatemala,  pp.  308-327,  and  in 
Journal  of  Gecgraph.  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  60-63. 

133  See  the  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  v. 
p.  348  :  **  A  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  writer  above  cited  (Gallatin) 
observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splendid  temples  and  palaces  attest  the  power  of 
the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual  no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in  which  dwelt  the 
mass  of  the  nation.'* 

133  Dr.  M'Culloh  {Researches  concerning  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America,  pp.  272- 
340)  has  collected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  statements  respecting  the  early 
condition  of  Central  America ;  but  of  its  social  state  and  history  properly  so  called 
nothing  is  known  ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to  what  family  of  nations  the  inhabitants 
belonged,  though  a  recent  author  can  find  **  la  civilization  guatemalienne  ou  misteco- 
zapot^que  et  mayaquiche  vivante  pour  nous  encore  dans  les  ruines  de  Mitla  et  de 
Palenque.'*  Mexique  el  Guatemala,  par  iMrenaudiire,  p.  8,  Paris,  1843.  Dr.  Prichard. 
too,  refers  the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  **  the  Mayan  race  "  :  see  Prichard  on  EthnO' 
logy,  in  Report  of  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  252.  But  the  evidence  for  these  and 
similar  statements  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
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of  necessity,  confined  to  those  parts  where  alone  it  was  found  by  the  discoverers 
of  the  New  World.  For,  setting  aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic  varieties 
of  soil,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate  the  fertility  of  every 
country  are  heat  and  moisture.^^*  Where  these  are  abundant,  the'  land  will 
be  exuberant  :  where  they  are  deficient,  it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course, 
in  its  application  subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical  conditions  which 
are  independent  of  it  ;  but  if  other  things  are  equal,  the  rule  is  invariable.  And 
the  vast  additions  which,  since  the  construction  of  isothermal  lines,  have  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  geographical  botany,  enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as 
a  law  of  nature,  proved  not  only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegetable  physiology, 
but  also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which  plants  are  actually  dis- 
tributed in  different  countries.i^* 

A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  illustrate  the  connexion 
between  this  law  and  the  subject  now  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards 
moisture,  all  the  great  rivers  in  the  New  World  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  none 
of  them  on  the  western.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  fact  are  unknown  ;  ^^ 
but  it  is  certain  that  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does  one  con- 
siderable river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific  ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  there 
are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enormous  magnitude,  all  of  great  importance, 

"*  Respecting  the  connexion  between  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  country  and 
its  geognostic  peculiarities,  little  is  yet  known ;  but  the  reader  may  compare  Meyen's 
Geography  of  Plants,  p.  64,  with  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  1846,  pp.  70,  71. 
The  chemical  laws  of  soil  are  much  better  understood,  and  have  a  direct  practical  bear- 
ing on  the  use  of  manures.  See  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1310-1314:  Brande's 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  691,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1867-1869  ;  Balfour's  Botany,  pp.  116-122  ;  Liebi$ 
and  Kopp*s  Reports,  vol.  ii.  pp.  315,  328,  vol.  iii.  p.  463,  vol.  iv.  pp.  438,  442»  446. 

"«  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants, 
see  Henslow*s  Botany,  pp  295-300,  and  Balfour's  Botany,  pp.  560-563.  Meyen  {Geog. 
of  Plants,  p.  263)  says,  "  I  therefore,  after  allowing  for  local  circumstances,  bring  the 
vegetation  of  islands  also  under  that  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  the  niunber  of 
species  constantly  increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corresponding  humidity."  On 
the  effect  of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  Erman's  Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 
with  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  339,  340.  In  the  latter  work,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  all  single  agents  ;  and  though  this  is  probably 
true,  still  the  influence  of  humidity  is  immense.  I  may  mention,  as  an  mstance  of  this, 
that  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  oxygen  used  by  seeds  during  germination, 
is  not  always  taken  from  the  air,  but  is  obtained  by  decomposmg  water.  See  the  curious 
experiments  of  Edwards  and  Colin  in  Lindley's  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262,  London, 
1848  ;  and  on  the  direct  nourishment  which  water  supplies  to  vegetables,  see  Burdach's 
great  work.  Traits  de  Physiologic,  vol.  ix.  pp.  254»  398' 

"«  There  is  a  difference  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  and  western  ranges, 
which  explains  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  explanation  were  more 
satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the  phenomenon  to  have  much  scientific 
value,  and  must  itself  be  referred  to  higher  geological  considerations.  [It  is  difficult 
to  know  what  is  here  meant.  The  watersheds  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomena  (see  below,  note  148).  The  Rocky  Mountains  divide  North  America  so 
that  the  area  to  the  east  of  them  is  more  than  twice  that  to  the  west ;  and  in  Central 
and  South  America  there  runs  a  great  mountain  range  near  the  west  coast  from  Mexico 
to  PaUgonia.  Yet  even  thus  the  statement  in  the  text  is  inaccurate.  In  North  America 
the  western  rivers  Yukon,  Eraser,  Sacramento,  and  Colorado,  are  certainly  "  consider- 
able," being  much  longer  than  several  of  the  eastern  rivers  named  by  Buckle,  while 
the  Yukon  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide  at  600  miles  above  the  sea.  The  Colorado  (840 
mUes  long)  falls,  it  is  true,  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  that  is  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific  ; 
while  the  Mississippi,  which  drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  not  strictly  an  eastern 
river.  The  total  Pacific  drainage  basin,  in  the  United  States,  is  700,000  square  miles ; 
the  total  Atlantic  basin,  including  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (U.S.  portion)  is  450,000 
square  miles.  By  far  the  greatest  drainage-basin  is  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1,700,000 
square  miles ;  and  for  this  the  watershed  begins  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountams. 

— Ed.] 
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as  the  Negro,  the  La  Plata,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehannah, 
the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast  water-system 
the  soil  is  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated  :  ^37  but  towards  the  west  there 
is  in  North  America  only  one  river  of  value,  the  Oregon  ;  ^^8  while  in  South 
America,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no 
great  river  at  all. 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely  heat,  we  find  in  North 
America  a  state  of  things  precisely  the  reverse.  There  we  find  that  while  the 
irrigation  is  on  the  east,  the  heat  is  on  the  west.^^^  This  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two  coasts  is  probably  connected  with  some  great  meteoro- 
logical law  ;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern  part  of 
continents  and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western.**®  Whether,  however,  this 
is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehensive  cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has 
a  cause  peculiar  to  itself,  is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
impossible  to  decide  :  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
early  history  of  America  is  extremely  curious.  Tn  consequence  of  it,  the  two 
great  conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been  united  in  any  part  of  the  continent 
north  of  Mexico.  The  countries  on  the  one  side  have  wanted  heat ;  those  on 
the  other  side  have  wanted  irrigation.*  The  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped  ;  and  until,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  brought  to  bear  upon  America,  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  people  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel  reaching  even  that 
imperfect  civilization  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily 

137  Of  this  irrigation  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the  Amazon 
drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles  ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety-six  miles  wide  ;  and 
that  it  is  navigable  2,200  miles  from  its  mouth.  SomerviUe's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i. 
p.  423.  Indeed,  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on  the  Hydrography  of  South  America  {Journal 
of  Geograph.  Society ,  vol.  ii.  p.  250),  that  **  with  the  exception  of  one  short  portage  of 
three  miles,  water  flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  35°  south  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  o'' north.'*  See  also  on  this 
river-system,  vol.  v.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North  America,  Mr.  Rogers 
{Geology  of  North  America,  p.  8,  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1834)  says,  "The  area  drained  by  the 
Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at  1,099,000  square  miles.*'  Compare 
Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

*3®  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remarkable  botanical 
hne,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Californian  flora.  See  Reports  on  Botany  hy  the  Ray 
Society,  p.  113. 

*3»  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  380, 
vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216  ;  Humboldt,  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  336 ;  Richardson* s 
Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  218,  219,  259,  260.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
botanical  fact,  that  on  the  west  coast  the  coniferae  grow  as  high  as  68°  or  70°  north  lati- 
tude ;  while  on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60°.  See  an  Essay  on  the  Morphology 
of  the  Coniferae,  in  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  p.  8,  which  should  be  compared 
with  Forry  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States  and  its  Eruiemic  Influences,  New  York,  1842, 
p.  89.^^ 

140  »•  Writers  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  western  coasts.**  Richard' 
son  on  North' American  Zoology,  p.  129,  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1836  :  see  also  Report  /or  184 z. 
Sections,  p.  28  ;  Davis^s  China,  vol.  iii.  pp.  140, 141 ;  Journ.  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  176. 

[*  Both  of  these  statements  are  excessive.  Sufficient  heat  and  moisture  to  admit 
of  fertility  existed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  North  America  between  the  30th  and  4otli 
parallels ;  but  other  conditions — such  as  great  forest  growth  relatively  to  population, 
leading  to  a  prolongation  of  the  state  of  tribal  war, — prevented  there  the  due  social 
development  in  the  pre-Christian  period.  The  same  state  of  things,  broadly  speaking, 
prevailed  m  parts  of  the  middle  and  western  territories. — Ed.] 
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attained.^**  On  the  other  hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent 
suddenly  changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes  a  small  strip  of 
land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  narrow  tract  was  the  centre 
of  Mexican  civilization  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  arguments  will 
easily  show  why  such  was  the  case  ;  for  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  land 
secured  a  very  large  amount  of  coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part  of 
North  America  the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there  arose  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an  increase  of  moisture,  caused  by 
the  watery  vapour  which  springs  from  the  sea.i*^  While,  therefore,  the  position 
of  Mexico  near  the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the  land  gave  it  humidity  ; 
and  this  being  the  only  part  of  North  America  in  which  these  two  conditions 
were  united,  it  was  Ukewise  the  only  part  which  was  at  all  civilized.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sandy  plains  of  California  and  southern  Columbia, 
instead  of  being  scorched  into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the 
east,  or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the  heat  of  the  west, 
the  result  of  either  Combination  would  have  been  that  exuberance  of  soil  by 
which,  as  the  history  of  the  world  decisively  proves,  every  early  civilization 
was  preceded.  But  inasmuch  as,  of  the  two  elements  of  fertility,  one  was 
deficient  in  every  part  of  America  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed 
that,  until  that  line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting-place  ;  and 
there  never  has  been  found,  and  we  may  confidently  assert  never  will  be  found, 
any  evidence  that  even  a  single  ancient  nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous 
continent,  was  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or  organize  itself 
into  a  fixed  and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled  the  early  destinies  of 
North  America.     But  in  reference  to  South  America,  a  different  train  of  cir- 

1*1  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  North -American  tribes  has  been 
brought  together  by  Dr.  MXuiloh  in  his  learned  work.  Researches  concerning  America, 
pp.  1 19-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they  **  hved  together  without  laws  and  civil  regu- 
lations.'* In  that  part  of  the  world,  the  population  has  probably  never  been  fixed ; 
and  we  now  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have  at  dififerent  times 
passed  over  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tschuktschi,  who  are 
found  in  both  continents.  Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by  the  similarity  between  the 
North -American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly  as  far  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  be- 
lieved their  origin  to  be  the  same.  See  DobeWs  Travels  in  Kamtchaika  and  Siberia, 
1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  And  on  this  question  of  intercourse  between  the  two  continents, 
compare  Craniz's  History  of  Greenland,  vol.  i.  pp.  259.  260,  with  Richardson*s  Arctic 
Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  362,  363,  and  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  458-463,  vol.  V.  pp.  371,  378.  [For  later  discussion  see  Winsor*s  History  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i.  118.  As  regards  the  redskins  the  view  of  M'CuUoh  must  be  rejected — 
being  indeed  false  for  any  human  tribe.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
*  most  of  the  redskins  were  agriculturists  and  fruit-growers  as  well  as  hunters,  being  thus 
at  a  higher  level  of  civilization  than  the  Teutons  of  the  time  of  Caesar.  For  an  admirably 
complete  view  of  what  is  known  as  to  their  way  of  life,  see  the  following  works  of  Mr. 
Lucien  Carr :  The  Social  and  Political  Position  of  Women  among  the  Huron -Iroquois 
Tribes  (Salem,  1884) ;  The  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1 891  (Washington,  1893) ;  Dress  and  Ornaments  of  certain  American  Indians  (Wor- 
cester, 1897).  The  historic  fact  is  that  their  civilb.ation  was  virtually  destroyed  by 
the  French  and  English  colonists. — Ed.] 

***  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation  between  amount 
of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone  we  have  extensive  meteoro- 
logical records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved  statistically.  *'  If  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  in  different  parts  of  Europe  is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be  less,  other  things 
being  equal,  as  we  recede  from  the  sea-shore."  Kaemtx's  Meteorology,  1845,  p.  139. 
Compare  pp.  91,  94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity  of  rain  as  we  advance  north 
from  Mexico.  "  Au  nord  du  20°,  surtout  depuis  les  22°  au  30°  de  latitude,  les  pluies, 
qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  juin,  de  juillet,  d'aout  et  de  septembre,  sont 
peu  fr^uentes  dans  Tint^rieur  du  pays.**  Humboldt,  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i. 
p.  46. 
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cumstaiices  came  into  play  ;  for  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts 
are  colder  than  the  western,  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
but  is  replaced  by  another  law  precisely  the  reverse.  North  of  the  equator 
the  east  is  colder  than  the  west ;  south  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  hotter  thaji 
the  wcst.^^  If  now,  we  connect  this  fact  with  what  has  been  noticed  respecting 
the  vast  river-system  which  distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west, 
it  l>ecomes  evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that  co-operation  of 
heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  America  is  deficient.  The  result  is,  that 
the  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  is  remarkable  for  its  exuberance, 
not  onlv  within  the  tropic,  but  considerably  beyond  it ;  the  south  of  Brazil, 
and  even  part  of  Uruguay,  possessing  a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country 
of  North  America  situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generalizations,  it  might  be  expected  that 
the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  being  thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,^** 
wDuld  have  been  the  seat  of  those  civilizations,  which,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  similar  causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  find 
that  what  has  just  been  pointed  out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even  the  physical 
bearings  of  this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into  consideration  a  third  great 
agent,  which  has  sufhced  to  neutralize  the  natural  results  of  the  other  two,  and 
to  retain  in  barbarism  the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
most  flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade- wind  ;  a  striking  phenomenon,  by 
which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe  ♦ 
were  greatly  and  injuriously  influenced.  This  wind  covers  no  less  than  56® 
of  latitude  ;  28°  north  of  the  equator,  and  28°  south  of  it.i**  In  this  large  tract, 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  the  trade-wind 
blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the  north-east  or  from  the  south-east .i*« 
The  causas  of  this  regularity  are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend 
partly  on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and  partly  on  the  motion  of 
the  earth  ;  for  the  cold  air  from  the  poles  is  constantly  flowing  towards  the 
equator,  and  thus  producing  northerly  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
southerly  winds  in  the  southern.  These  winds  are,  however,  deflected  from 
their  natural  course  by  the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east.    And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  more  rapid 

143  **  The  difference  between  the  clhnates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  continents 
and  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  here  the  west 
coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  east  coasts  are  the 
colder.'*     MeyetCs  Geography  of  Plants^  1846,  p.  24. 

i*<  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published  on 
South  America,  was  struck  by  this  superiority  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he  mentions 
that  "  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abundant,  such  as  the  grape  and  fig,  in  lati- 
tude 41°  on  the  east  coast,  succeed  very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  continent."  Darwin* s  Journal  of  Researches,  Lond.  1840,  p.  268.  Comi>are 
Meyen's  Geog.  of  Plants,  pp.  25,  188.  So  that  the  proposition  of  Daniell  {Meteorological 
Essays,  p.  104,  sec.  xiv.)  is  expressed  too  generally,  and  should  be  confined  to  continents 
north  of  the  equator. 

1*5  The  trade-winds  sometimes  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel.  See  DanieWs  MeteofO' 
logical  Essays,  p.  460.  Dr.  Traill  {Physical  Geography,  Edin.  1838,  p.  200)  says,  "They 
extend  to  about  30°  on  each  side  of  the  equator  "  :  but  I  beUeve  they  are  rarely  found 
so  high ;  though  Robertson  is  certainly  wrong  in  supposing  that  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  tropics ;  History  of  America,  book  iv.  in  Robertson* s  Works,  p.  781. 

1^  '*  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade -wind  blows  from  the  north -east,  and  in 
the  southern  from  the  south-east."  Meyeh's  Geog.  of  Plants,  p.  42.  Compare  Wakh's 
Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  p.  494  ;  and  on  the  **  tropical  east-wind  "  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  see  Forry*s  Climate  of  the  United  States,  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says  that  it  has  given 
to  the  growth  of  the  trees  **  an  inclination  from  the  sea." 

[*  That  is,  all  the  South  American  civilizations  anterior  to  those  imported  from  Europe. 
But  in  reaUty  they  too  have  been  affected. — Ed. J 
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at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it  happens  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
equator  the  speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip  the  movements  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  poles,  and  forcing  them  into  another  direction,  gives  rise  to  those  east- 
erly currents  which  are  called  trade-winds.i*^  What,  however,  we  are  now 
rather  concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the  trade -winds,  as 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great  physical  phenomenon  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  South  America. 

The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  east,  crosses  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the 
land  surcharged  with  the  vapours  accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  vapours, 
on  touching  the  shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals,  condensed  into  rain  ;  and 
as  their  progress  westward  is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
they  are  unable  to  pass,^*^  they  pour  the  whole  of  their  moisture  on  Brazil, 
which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged  by  the  most  destructive  torrents.i*^ 
This  abundant  supply,  being  aided  by  that  vast  river -system  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  part  of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by  heat,  has  stimulated 
the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.^*^  Bradl. 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  a  vegetation 
of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so  rank  and  luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that 
Nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this 
immense  country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble  trees, 
blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a  thousand  hues,  throw 
out  their  produce  in  endless  prodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds 
of  gorgeous  plumage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below, 
their  base  and  trunks  are  crowded  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumer- 
able parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.     There,  too,  are  mjnriads  of  insects  of 

^♦7  Respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade -winds,  see  Somerville's  Connexion  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  pp.  136,  137  ;  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  518  ;  DanieWs  Meteorological 
Essays,  pp.  44,  102,  476-481  ;  Kaemiz*s  Meteorology,  pp.  37-39  ;  Prout*s  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  pp.  254-256.  The  discovery  of  the  true  theory  is  often  ascribed  to  Mr.  Daniell ; 
but  Hadley  was  the  real  discoverer.  Note  in  Prout,  p.  257.  The  monsoons,  which 
popular  writers  frequently  confuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
predominance  of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the 
sea :  see  Kaemts,  pp.  42-45.  On  what  may  be  called  the  conversion  of  the  trades  into 
monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promulgated  by  M.  Dove,  see  Report 
of  British  Association  for  1847  {Transac,  of  Sections,  p.  30),  and  Report  for  1848,  p.  94. 
The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  Humboldfs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  485  ;  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  xviii.  part  i.  p.  261  ;  ThirlwaWs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  pp.  13,  55  ;  Journal  of 
Geograph,  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  vol.  iv.  pp.  8-9,  148,  149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol.  xv. 
pp.  146-149,  vol.  xvi.  p.  185,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  67,  68,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  112;  Low^s  Sarawak. 
p.  30. 

i«  LyelTs  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  201,  714,  715  :  see  also  Somerville's  Physical 
Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
see  Asara,  Voyages  dans  VAnUrique  Miridionale,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  According  to  Dr.  Tschudi, 
the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the  Andes,  and  the  western  the  Cordillera ;  but  this  dis- 
tinction is  rarely  made.     TschudCs  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  290. 

^**  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  DanielVs  Meteorological  Essays,  p.  335  ;  Darwin's  Journal, 
pp.  II,  33  ;  Spix  and  Martius*s  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p,  113  ;  Gardner's  Travels  in 
Brazil,  pp.  53,  99,  114,  175,  233*  394- 

1^  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  says  that  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  sufficient  to  compensate  even  the  poorest  soil ; 
so  that  "  rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  earth  is  to  be  observed,  are  covered  with 
vellozias,  tillandsias,  melastomaceaB,  cacti,  orcbideae,  and  ferns,  and  all  in  the  vigour 
of  life."  Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  9.  See  also  on  this  combination,  Walsh's  Brazil, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy  season  :  "  For  eight  or  nine  hours 
a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt  on  me ;  and  the  clothes  I  divested 
myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the  morning.  When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was 
vcxy^rare,  there  shone  out  in  some  places  a  burning  sun  ;  and  wc  went  smoking  along, 
the  wet  exhaling  by  the  heat,  as  if  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour:** 
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every  variety  ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form  ;  serpeuis  and  lizards, 
spotted  with  deadly  beauty  :  all  of  which  find  means  of  existence  in  this  vast 
workshop  and  rep>ository  of  Nature.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this 
land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are  skirted  by  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking 
with  heat  and  moisture,  supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle. 
that  browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage  ;  while  the  adjoining  plains,  rich  in 
another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen  alxxle  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious 
animals,  which  prey  on  each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human 
power  can  hope  to  extirpate.i*^* 

Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil  is  marked  above  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  earth.^^^  But  amid  this  pomp  and  splendour  of  nature, 
no  place  is  left  for  Man.  He  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  majesty  with 
which  he  is  surrounded.  The  forces  that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head  against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against 
their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense 
apparent  advantages,  has  always  remained  entirely  uncivilized  ;  its  inhabitants 
wandering  savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the  very  bounty 
of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the  natives,  like  every  people  in  the  infancy 
of  society,  are  averse  to  enterprise  ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by 
which  physical  impediments  are  removed,  they  have  never  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  that  stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those  difficulties 
are  so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred  years  the  resources  of 
European  knowledge  have  been  vainly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid 
of  them.  Along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Europe 
a  certain  amount  of  that  civiUzation,  which  the  natives  by  their  own  efiEorts 
could  never  have  reached.  But  such  civilization,  in  itself  very  imperfect,  has 
never  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  country  ;  and  in  the  interior  there  is  still 
found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which  has  always  existed.  The  people, 
ignorant,  and  therefore  brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law, 
continue  to  live  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism.**^  in  their  country, 
the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and  do  their  work  on  a  scale  of  such  unrivalled 
magnitude,  that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  escape  from  the  effects 
of  their  united  action.     The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable 

151  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  I  have  compared  a  few  notices  in  Swainson^s 
Geography  of  Animals,  pp.  75-87.  with  Cuvier,  R^gne  Animal,  vol.  i.  p.  460,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28, 
65,  66,  89,  vol.  iv.  pp.  51,  75.  258.  320.  394,  485,  561,  vol.  v.  pp.  40,  195,  272,  334.  553  ; 
Azara,  AmSrique  Miridionale,  vol.  i.  pp.  244-388,  and  the  greater  part  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ; 
Winckler,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  pp.  378,  576-578  ;  Southey^s  History  of  Brasil,  vol.  i. 
p.  27.  vol.  iii.  pp.  315,  823  ;  Gardner's  Brazil,  pp.  18,  32-34.  4i-44>  131.  330 ;  Spix  and 
Martius's  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  207-209,  238-248,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131.  160-163.  And  as  to  the 
forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  Somerville*s  Physical  Geog.  v<d.  ii. 
pp.  204-206  ;  Prichard*s  Physical  History,  vol.  v.  p.  497  ;  Darwin's  Journal,  pp.  11,  24  ; 
Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  145,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  30.  253. 

*fi»  This  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  seen  it. 
Mr.  Walsh,  who  has  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries,  mentions  "  the  exceeding 
fecundity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Brazil."  Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  And 
a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin,  says  (Journal,  p.  29),  "  In  England,  any  person 
fond  of  natural  history  enjoys  in  his  walks  a  great  advantage,  by  always  having  some* 
thing  to  attract  his  attention  ;  but  in  these  fertile  climates,  teeming  with  life,  the  attrac- 
tions are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to  walk  at  all." 

1S3  Azara  {AnUrique  Miridionale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but  occasionally 
a  disgusting  account  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  Brazil  south  of  I6^  to  which 
his  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts,  see  Henderson's 
History  of  Brazil,  pp.  28,  29,  107,  173.  248,  315,  473  ;  M'Culloh's  Researches  concerning 
America,  p.  77 :  and  the  more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martins,  in  Journal  of  Geograph, 
Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to  see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
{Spix  and  Martius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  142) ;  and  Dr.  Gardner  {Travels  in  Brazil, 
pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  **  more  than  one  nation  of  Indians  in  Brazil "  have  returned  to 
that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently  been  reclaimed. 
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forests,  and  the  harvests  are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.^"  The  moun- 
tains are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge  ;  everything  is  con- 
trived to  keep  back  the  human  mind,  and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is 
thus  that  the  energies  of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  external  world 
and  the  littleness  of  the  internal.  And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this  unequal  struggle, 
has  not  only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  without  foreign  aid  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  receded.  For  even  at  present,  with  all  the  improvements  con- 
stantly introduced  from  Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress ;  while  not- 
withstanding the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less  than  one-fiftieth  of 
the  land  is  cultivated.***^  xhe  habits  of  the  people  are  as  barbarous  as  ever  : 
and  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  Brazil,  the  country 
where,  of  all  others,  physical  resources  are  most  powerful,  where  both  veget- 
ables and  animals  are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest 
rivers,  and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — this  immense  territory, 
which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the  size  of  France,  contains  a  population  not 
exceeding  six  millions  of  people.*^ 

These  considerations  sufficiently  explain  why  it  is,  that  in  the  whole  of  Brazil 
there  are  no  monuments  even  of  the  most  imperfect  civilization  ;  no  evidence 
that  the  p>eople  had,  at  any  period,  raised  themselves  above  the  state  in  which 
they  were  found  when  their  country  was  first  discovered.  But  immediately 
opposite  to  Brazil  there  is  another  country,  which,  though  situated  in  the  same 
continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is  subjected  to  different  physical 
conditions,  and  therefore  was  the  scene  of  different  social  results.  This  is  the 
celebrated  kingdom  of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern  tropic, 
and  which,  from  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was  naturally  the  only  part  of 
South  America  where  anything  approaching  to  civilization  could  be  attained. 
In  Brazil,  the  heat  of  the  climate  was  accompanied  by  a  twofold  irrigation, 
arising  first  from  the  immense  river-system  incidental  to  the  eastern  coast ; 
and  secondly,  from  the  abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade-winds.  From 
this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility,  which,  so  far  as  Man 
was  concerned,  defeated  its  own  ends,  stopping  his  progress  by  an  exuberance, 
which,  had  it  been  less  excessive,  it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  we  have  clearly 
seen,  when  the  productive  powers  of  Nature  are  carried  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to  cope  with  them,  or  in 
any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  If,  however,  those  powers,  being 
very  active,  are  nevertheless  confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises 
a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  the  profusion 
of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  progress,  favoured   it,    by  encouraging 

»*•  Sir  C.  Lyell  {Principles  of  Geology,  p.  682)  notices  "  the  incredible  number  of  insects 
which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil "  ;  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who  had  travelled  in  that 
country,  says,  *'  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so  destructive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  prolific, 
that  they  frequently  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  with  the  husbandman,  defy  all 
his  skill  to  extirpate  their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to  leave  his  fields  uncultivated." 
Swainson  on  the  Geography  and  Classification  of  A  nimals,  p.  87.  See  more  about  these 
insects  in  Darwin's  Journal,  pp.  37-43  ;  SovUhey's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  256, 
333-335»  343»  vol.  ii.  pp.  365,  642,  vol.  iii.  p.  876  ;  Spix  and  Marlins's  Travels  in  Brazil, 
vol.  L  p.  259,  vol.  ii.  p.  117  ;  Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  320. 

"*  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  ij  to  2  per  cent.  See  M'Culloch's  Geog. 
Did.,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

iw  During  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  differently  stated 
at  different  times ;  the  highest  computation  being  7,000,000,  and  the  lowest  4,000,000. 
Comp.  Humboldt,  Nouv,  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  855  ;  Gardner's  Brazil,  p.  12  ;  M'Culloch's 
Geog,  Diet,,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  434.  Mr.  Walsh  describes  Brazil  as  **  abounding  in 
lands  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants."  Walsh's 
Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  population 
has  increased  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  what  can  only 
be  known  approxinmtely.  In  Alison's  History,  vol.  x.  p.  229,  the  number  given  is 
3,000,000  ;  but  the  area  also  is  rather  understated.     [Population  in  1891,   17,000,000. 

—Ed.] 
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that  accumulation  of  wealth,  without  some  share  of  which  progress  is  im- 
possible. 

I«»ln  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by  which  civilization  was 
originally  determined,  we  have  to  look,  not  merely  at  the  exuberance,  but  also 
at  what  may  be  called  the  manageability  of  Nature ;  that  is,  we  have  to  con- 
sider the  ease  with  which  the  resources  may  he  used,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
the  resources  themselves.  Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find  that  they 
were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination  most  happily  occurred. 
For  though  their  resources  were  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they 
were  far  more  easy  to  control  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  climate 
brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by  which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  all 
the  early  civilizations  were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that  even  in  reference  to  latitude, 
the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the  south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico 
to  the  north  ;  while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  mc  perfectly  natural  coincidence, 
both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the  tropical  line  is  passed  ;  the  boundary 
of  Mexico  being  21°  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  21  i°  S.  lat.^w 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when  comprehensively  studied, 
presents  to  our  view.  And  if  we  compare  Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries 
of  the^  Old  World  which  have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find,  as  in  all  the 
civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that  their  social  phenomena  were 
subordinate  to  their  physical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  the  characteristics  of  their 
national  food  were  precisely  those  met  with  in  the  most  flourishing  psuls  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  For  although  few  of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to 
the  Old  World  were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others  exactly 
analogous  to  rice  and  dates ;  that  is  to  say,  marked  by  the  same  abundance, 
by  the  same  facility  of  growth,  and  by  the  same  exuberant  retums.;  therefore. 
followed  by  the  same  social  results.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  food  has  always  been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.^^  This,  like  rice  and  dates, 
is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate  ;  and  although  it  is  said  to  grow  at 
an  elevation  of  upwards  of  7,000  feet,*^©  jt  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth 
parallel,i<w  and  its  exuberance  rapidly  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  tem- 
perature.    Thus,  for  example,  in  New  California  its  average  yield  is  seventy 

167  Vidica  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  Peruvian  coast ;  though 
the  conquests  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far  into  Chili,  and  within 
a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico,  the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  was 
21°  on  the  Altantic  coast,  and  19°  on  the  Pacific.     PrescotCs  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

158  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  maize :  Reynier,  Economit 
•  des  ArabfSy  pp.  04»  95'  But  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem  to  have  ascertained 
beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America  was  discovered.  Compare 
Meyen's  Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  44,  303,  304  ;  Walckenaer^s  note  in  Axara,  AmMque 
MhidiondUt  vol.  i.  p.  149  ;  Cuvier,  Progris  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  vol.  ii.  p.  354  ;  Cuvier, 
Eloges  Historiques,  vol.  il.  p.  178;  Loudon's  Encyclopadia  of  Agriculture,  p.  829; 
M'CullocVs  Diet,  of  Commerce,  1849,  p.  831.  The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  IxtUlxochitl, 
the  native  Mexican  histonan,  shows  its  general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards  :  see  Ixtlilxochiil,  Histoire  des  Chichim  iques,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  64,  240, 
vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

!*•  *'  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7.200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but 
only  predominates  between  3,000  and  6,000  of  elevation.'*  Lindley*s  Vegetable  King' 
dom,  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America;  but  the  Zea 
Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  **  at  an  elevation  of  3,000 
to  4,000  feet.*'  See  Austen  on  the  Forty  Days'  Maize,  in  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1849, 
Trans,  of  Sec.  p.  68. 

i«>  M.  Meyen  {Geog.  of  Plants,  p.  302)  and  Mr.  Balfour  {Botany,  p.  567)  suppose  .that 
in  America  40°  is  about  its  limit :  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  its  extensive  cultiva  - 
tion  ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  52°,  perhaps  as  high  as  54",  north  latitude : 
see  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,  1851,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  234. 
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or  eighty  fold  ;  ^^  but  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  three  or  four 
hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  even  eight  hundred 
fold.i« 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such  extraordinary 
fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exercise  their  industrious  energies  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  had  every  opportunity  of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  thus 
producing  a  train  of  social  and  political  consequences  similar  to  those  which  I 
have  noticed  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  addition  to 
maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks  are  applicable.  The 
potato,  which  in  Ireland  has  brought  about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  population,  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru  ;  and  although  this 
is  denied  by  a  very  high  authority,*^^  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  that  it 
was  found  there  in  great  abundance  when  the  country  was  first  discovered  by 
the  Europeans.***  In  Mexico,  potatoes  were  unknown  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards ;  but  both  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
produce  of  the  banana  ;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  extra- 
ordinary, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
which  we  are  possessed  could  make  them  at  all  credible.  This  remarkable 
plant  is,  in  America,  intimately  connected  with  the  physical  laws  of  climate  ; 
since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  importance  for  the  subsistence  of  man  whenever 
the  temperature  passes  a  certain  point.i**  Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than  fifty  persons  ;  whereas 
the  same  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe  will  only  support  two 
persons. i««  As  to  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other 
circumstances  remaining  the  same,  its  produce  is  forty-four  times  greater  than 
that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat.i^ 

i«i  "  Sous  la  zone  temperee,  entre  les  33  et  38  degr6s  de  latitude,  par  exemple  dans 
la  Nouvelle  Califomie,  le  mals  ne  produit,  en  g^n6ral,  ann6e  commune,  que  70  4  80  grains 
pour  un."    Humboldt,  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  375' 

in  «« i^  f6condit6  du  Tlaolli,  ou  mais  mexicain,  est  au-del4  de  tout  ce  que  Ton  peut 
imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  favoris^e  par  de  fortes  chaleurs  et  par  beaucoup 
d*humidit6,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  k  trois  metres.  Dans  les  belles  plaines  qui 
s'^tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  4  Queretaro,  par  exemple  dans  les  terres  de  la  grande 
m^tairie  de  TEsperanza,  ime  fan^gue  de  mais  en  produit  quelquefois  huit  cents.  Des 
terrains  fertiles  en  donnent,  ann6e  commime,  trois  4  quatre  cents.**  Humboldt,  Nouv. 
Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward :  see  Ward's 
Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America  (Guatemala),  maize  returns 
three  hundred  for  one.     Mexique  et  Guatemala  par  Larenaudi^e,  p.  257. 

*•»  "  La  pomme  de  terre  n*cst  pas  indigene  au  P6rou."  Humboldt,  Nouv,  Espagne, 
vol.  IL  p.  400.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuvier  {Histoire  des  Sciences  NcUurelles,  part  ii.  p.  185 ) 
peremptorily  says,  **  II  est  impossible  de  douter  qu'eile  ne  soit  originaire  du  P6rou  "  : 
see  also  his  Eloges  Historiques,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  Compare  Winckler,  Gesch,  der  Botanik, 
-  p.  92 :  **  Von  einem  gewissen  Qarate  imter  den  Gewachsen  Peru's  mit  dem  Namen  papas 
aufgeftihrt." 

i«4  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.     On  the  Peruvian  potato,  compare  TschudCs 

.  Travels  in  Peru,  pp.  178,  368,  386  ;  Ulloa*s  Voyage  to  South  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  287,  288. 

In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  13,000  or  14,000  feet,  a  curious  process  takes  place, 

the  starch  of  the  potato  being  frozen  into  saccharine.     See  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 

Bollaert  in  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 

165  Hiunboldt  {Nouv,  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  359)  says,  "Partout  ou  la  chaleur  moyenne 
de  Tannic  exc^de  vingt-quatre  degr^s  centigrades,  le  fruit  du  bananier  est  un  objet  de 
culture  du  plus  grand  int6r^t  pour  la  subsistance  de  Thomme."  Compare  Bulloch's 
Mexico,  p.  281. 

iM  M*Culloch*s  Geograph,  Diet,,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

i«  **  Je  doute  qu'il  existe  ime  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  un  petit  espace  de 
terrain,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourrissante  aussi  considerable."  .  .  . 
**  Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  4  celui  du  froment  comme  133  :  i—  4  celui 
des  pommes  de  terre  conune  44  :  i.'*     Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  363. 
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It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  India 
and  Egypt.  In  these  four  countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in  Southern  Asia 
and  Central  America,  there  existed  an  amount  of  knowledge,  despicable  indeed 
if  tried  by  an  European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if  contrasted  with  the 
gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  adjoining  and  co temporary  nations. 
But  in  all  of  them  there  was  the  same  inability  to  difiEuse  even  that  scanty 
civilization  which  they  really  possessed  ;  there  was  the  same  utter  absence  of 
anything  approaching  to  the  democratic  spirit ;  there  was  the  same  despotic 
power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contemptible  subservience 
on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations 
were  affected  by  certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just  subdivision  of  it.  And 
as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still  in  its  infancy,^®  it  was  found  impossible  to 
struggle  against  these  physical  agents,  or  prevent  them  from  producing  those 
effects  on  the  social  organization  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace.  Both  in 
Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the  arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cultivateii  with  great  success. 
The  houses  of  the  higher  ranks  were  filled  with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  admir> 
able  workmanship  ;  their  chambers  were  hung  with  splendid  tapestries ;  their 
dresses  and  their  personal  decorations  betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense ; 
their  jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form  ;  their  rich  and  flowing  robes  em- 
broidered with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  :  nil  supplying  evidence  of  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of 
the  ostentatious  prodigality  with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.^*  Immediately 
below  this  class  came  the  people ;  and  what  their  condition  was,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  In  Peru  the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid  by  them  ;  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt."®  But  as  in  such  a  state  of  society  it  was 
impossible  for  the  p)eople  to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which  was  placed  under 
the  entire  command  of  the  state.^^i     At  the  same  time,  the  rulers  of  the  country 

See  also  ProuVs  Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  333,  edit.  1845  ;  PrescotVs  Peru,  voL  i.  pp.  131, 
132  ;  PrescoU's  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  of  this 
remarkable  vegetable  may  be  found  in  Ulloa^s  South  A  merica,  vol.  i.  p.  74  ;  and  in  BoyU*$ 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  590. 

^*^  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astronomy,  whkh 
the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Compare  the  remaik 
of  La  Place,  in  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  with  Prichard's  Physical  History, 
vol.  v.  pp.  323,  329 ;  M'^CuUoKs  Researches,  pp.  201-225  ;  Larenaudiire* s  Mexiqme, 
pp.  51,  32  ;  Humboldt* 5  Cosmos,  vol.  iv.  p.  456 ;  Journ,  of  Geog.  Society,  voL  vii.  p.  3. 
However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  accompanied  by  astrology :  see 
Ixtlilxochitl,  Hisloire  des  Chichimeques,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  vol.  ii.  pp.  94,  ixi. 

!•»  The  works  of  art  produced  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  underrated  by 
Robertson  ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them.  History  of  America, 
book  vii.,  in  Robertson's  Works,  pp.  909,  920.  But  during  the  present  century  consider* 
able  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  skill 
and  costly  extravagance  collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  142; 
History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  256,  270,  307,  vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  116),  I  may  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New  World  who  has  possessed 
a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  historical  knowledge.  Humboldt,  NouvdU 
Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  483,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Mr.  Pentland*s  observation  on  the 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Titicaca  {Journ,  of  Geog.  Soc,,  vol.  x.  p.  554)  with 
M^Culloh's  Researches,  pp.  364-366  ;  Mexique  par  Larenaudiire,  pp.  41,  42.  66  ;  UUoeCs 
South  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  465,  466. 

170  ♦♦  The  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  pubUc  functionaries* 
and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were  all  exempt  from  taxation.  The  whole 
duty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  belonged  to  the  people."  Prescott^s 
History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

"»  Ondegardo  emphatically  says,  "  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el  tributo  que 
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were  well  aware  that,  with  a  system  like  this,  feelings  of  personal  independence 
were  incompatible  ;  they  therefore  contrived  laws  by  which,  even  in  the  most 
minute  matters,  freedom  of  action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so  shackled 
that  they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter  their  clothes,  without 
permission  from  the  governing  powers.  To  each  man  the  law  prescribed  the 
trade  he  was  to  follow,  the  dress  he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  to  marry,  and 
the  amusements  he  was  to  enjoy.^^a  Among  the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs 
was  similar  ;  the  same  physical  conditions  being  followed  by  the  same  social 
results.  In  the  most  essential  particular  for  which  history  can  be  studied, 
namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  counterpart  of  each 
other.  For  though  there  were  many  minor  points  of  difference,'"'^  both  were 
agreed  in  this,  that  there  were  only  two  classes — the  upper  class  being  tyrants, 
and  the  lower  class  being  slaves.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico  was  found 
when  it  was  di.scovered  by  the  Europeans,'74  and  towards  which  it  must  have 
been  tending  from  the  earliest  period.  And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become, 
that  we  know,  from  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  disaffection 
it  produced  among  the  people  was  one  of  the  causes  which,  by  facilitating  the 
progress  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Mexican  empire.*'* 
The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more  striking  becomes  the  simi- 
larity between  those  civilizations  which  flourished  anterior  to  what  may  be  called 
the  European  epoch  of  the  human  mind.  The  division  of  a  nation  into  castes 
would  be  impossible  in  the  great  European  countries  ;  but  it  existed  from  a 
remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.*''*  The  very 
same  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru  ;  *"  and  what  proves  how  con- 

se  dava,  porque  alios  no  poseiaii  otra  cosa."  PrescoU's  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  57.  Compare 
SrCuUoh's  Researches,  p.  359.  In  Mexico,  the  state  of  things  was  just  the  same  :  **  Le 
petit  peuple,  qui  ne  poss^dait  point  de  biens-fonds,  et  qui  ne  faisait  point  de  commerce, 
payait  sa  part  des  taxes  en  travaux  de  differents  genres ;  c'6tait  par  lui  qui  les  terres 
de  la  couronne  etaient  cultiv6es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex^cut^,  et  les  diverses  maisons 
appartenantes  k  Tempereur  construites  ou  entretenues."     iMrenaudUre^s  Mexique,  p.  39. 

^"^  Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
in  truth  perfectly  natural.  He  says  {Hist,  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  159).  "  Under  this  extra- 
ordinary poUty,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of  the  social  refinements,  well  skilled  in 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  were  unacquainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  money.  They 
had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could 
engage  in  no  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provided  by  law.  They 
could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  licence  from  the  government. 
They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded  to  the  most  abject  in  other 
countries — that  of  selecting  their  own  wives." 

*^  The  Mexicans  being,  as  Prichard  says  {Physical  History,  vol.  v.  p.  467),  of  a  more 
cruel  disposition  than  the  Peruvians ;  but  our  information  is  too  limited  to  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly  owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social  ones.  Herder 
preferred  the  Peruvian  civilization  :  "  der  gebildetste  Staat  dieses  Welttheils,  Peru." 
Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

»7*  See  in  Humboldt's  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  summary  of  the  state 
of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest :  see  also  History  of  America, 
book  vii.,  in  Robertson* s  Works,  p.  907. 

176  Prescott' s  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  34-  Compare  a  similar  remark 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  414* 

i7«  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Firdousi ;  and  his  assertion,  putting 
aside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  the  Greek  historians,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  knew  Uttle  of  any  country  except  their  own.  According  to  Malcolm, 
the  existence  of  caste  in  the  time  of  J.emsheed,  is  confirmed  by  "some  Mahometan 
authors  "  ;  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  were.  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i. 
PP-  505.  506.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  very  unsuccessfully,  to  ascertain 
the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  Compare  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi. 
p.  251  :  Heeren's  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  121  ;  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  410  ;  Ram- 
mohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  269. 

»T7  Prescotfs  History  of  Peru,  vol,  i.  pp.  X43»  156. 
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sonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of  society,  is  that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not 
established  by  law,  it  was  nevertheless  a  recognized  custom  that  the  son  should 
follow  the  occupation  of  his  father.i^s  This  was  the  political  85anptom  of  that 
stationary  and  conservative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  has  marked 
every  country  in  which  the  upper  classes  have  monopolized  power.  The  religious 
symptom  of  the  same  spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity, and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest  of  all  the  writers  on 
America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an  analogy  between  the  natives  of  Mexico  and 
those  of  Hindostan.^79  jo  this  may  be  added,  that  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  have  observed  among  that  people  a  similar 
tendency.  Wilkinson,  who  is  well  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  their 
monuments,  says  that  they  were  more  unwilling  than  any  other  nation  to  alter 
their  religious  worship  ;  ^^o  and  Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  their  country  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they  preserved  old  cus- 
toms, they  never  acquired  new  ones.i^i  In  another  point  of  view,  the  similarity 
between  these  distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since  it  evidently  arises  from 
the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to  both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower 
classes  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous  waste 
of  labour  which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and  evidence  of  which  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  remains  of  those  temples  and  palaces  that  are  still  found  in  several 
parts  of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  erected  immense  buildings,  which 
were  as  useless  as  those  of  Egypt,  and  which  no  country  could  produce,  unless 
the  labour  of  the  people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directeil.i82  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown  ;    but  it  must  have  been  enormous ;    since 

178  PrescotCs  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

i7»  '*  Les  Americains,  conmie  les  habitans  de  Tlnduustan,  et  comnie  tous  les  peuples 
qui  out  gemi  longtemps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religieux,  tiennent  avec  une  opiniS- 
trete  extraordinaire  ^  leurs  habitudes,  ^  leurs  iiioeurs,  k  leurs  opinions.  .  .  .  Au  Mexique. 
couime  dans  Tlndoustan,  il  n'6toit  pas  permis  aux  fiddles  de  changer  la  moindre  chose 
aux  figures  des  idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Aztdques  et  des  Hindous 
iHoit  assujeti  A  des  lois  immuables."  Humboldt,  Nouv.  Espagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  95.  97'  Turgot 
((Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  313,  314)  has  some  admirable  remarks  on  this  fixity  of  opinioa 
natural  to  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  Herder*s  Ideen  xur  GeschichU,  vol.  iiL 
PP-  34f  35  ;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this  unpliancy  of  thought,  and  adherence  to 
old  customs,  which  many  writers  suppose  to  be  an  eastern  peculiarity,  but  which  is  far 
more  widely  spread,  and  is,  as  Humboldt  clearly  saw,  the  result  of  an  unequal  distributioa 
of  power,  compare  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  41  ;  Forbes' s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vcA.  i. 
pp.  15,  164,  vol.  ii.  p.  236  ;  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  214  ;  Eiphinstone^s  History 
of  Iiuiia,  p.  4S ;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  109  ;  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  iL 
p.  64  ;  Journal  of  Asiat.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  116. 

tao  **  How  scrupulous  the  Egyptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  permitting  the  intro- 
duction of  new  customs  in  matters  relating  to  the  gods."  Wilkinson* s  Ancient  Egyptians, 
vol.  iii.  p.  262.  Compare  p.  275.  Thus,  too,  M.  Bunsen  notices  "  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old  manners  and  customs.**  Bunsen's  Egypt,  voL  ii 
p.  64.  Sec  also  some  remarks  on  the  difference  between  this  spirit  and  the  love  of  novelty 
among  the  Greeks,  in  Ritter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  625.  626. 

i«i  Herod,  book  ii.  chap.  79  :  iraTpioLffi  5^  xf^thfiepoi  vbfioun,  6XKov  oii^vairixriwrraii 
and  see  the  note  in  Baehr,  vol.  i.  p.  660 :  **  vofMvs  priores  interpretes  explicarunt 
cantilenas,  hymnos  ;  Schweighajuserus  rectius  intellexit  instituta  ac  mores"  In  the 
same  way,  in  Timapus,  Plato  represents  an  Eg>T)tian  priest  saying  to  Solon.  "EXXiyrct 
del  iraXhii  itrrc,  yipup  Si  "EWrjy  oi><c  ia-riv.  And  when  Solon  asked  what  he  meant,  ISiot 
iffri,  was  the  reply,  tAs  ^ux<^5  irdvTir  oCfSefxlav  yiip  iv  avrah  ^x^«  ^**  i.px<^^  difo^ 
iraXaiai'  ho^av  ouSi  fidSrifia  XP^^V  iroXibv  oi^Siv,  Chap.  v.  in  Platonis  Opera,  voL  viL 
p.  242,  edit.  Bekkcr,  Lond.  1826. 

1P2  The  Mexicans  appear  to  have  been  even  more  wantonly  prodigal  than  the 
Peruvians.  See,  respecting  their  immense  pyramids,  one  of  which,  CholuU,  had  a  base 
**  twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,'*  M'CulloKs  Researches,  pp.  252,  256  ; 
Bullock's  Mexico,  pp.  111-115,  414;  Humboldt's  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  240, 
241. 
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the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron.^ss  were  unable  to  employ  a 
resource  by  which,  in  the  construction  of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged. 
Some  {particulars,  however,  have  been  preserved,  from  which  an  idea  may  be 
formed  on  this  subject.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their  kings  :  we 
find  that  in  Peru,  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence  occupied,  during  fifty  years, 
20,000  men  ;  1^  while  that  of  Mexico  cost  the  labour  of  no  less  than  200,000  : 
striking  facts,  which,  if  all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such  insignificant  purposes, 
such  vast  power  was  expended.^* 

The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of  unquestioned  credibility, 
proves  the  force  of  those  great  physical  laws,  which,  in  the  most  fiourishing 
countries  out  of  Europe,  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  prevented 
its  dispersion  ;  and  thus  secured  to  the  upper  classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  social  and  political  power.  The  result  was,  that 
in  all  those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  people  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  national  improvements  ;  hence,  the  basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow, 
the  progress  itself  was  very  insecure.'^e  When,  therefore,  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  system  should 
fall  to  the  ground.  In  such  countries,  society,  being  divided  against  itself, 
was  unable  to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  before  the  crises 
of  their  actual  destruction,  these  one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations  had  begun 
to  decay  ;  so  that  their  own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders, 
and  secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms,  which,  under  a  sounder 
system,  might  have  been  easily  saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations  exterior  to  Europe 
have  been  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  food,  climate,  and  soil.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  examine  the  effect  of  those  other  physical  agents  to  which  I 
have  given  the  collective  name  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which  will  be  found 
suggestive  of  some  very  wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  externsil  world  in  predisposing  men  to  certain  habits  of  thought, 
and  thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion,  arts,  Uterature,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  all  the  principal  manifestations  of  the  human  mind.  To  ascertain  how  this 
is  brought  about,  forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  investigations  just  con- 
cluded. For,  as  we  have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we  see  that  the  Aspects 
of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  thought.  In  the  first 
case,  we  have  to  do  with  the  material  interests  of  Man  ;  in  the  other  case,  with 
his  intellectual  interests.     The  former  I  have  analyzed  as  far  as  I  am  able,  and 

183  PrescoWs  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.  p.  341  ;  and  PrcscoWs  History 
of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  145.     See  also  Haiiy,  TraiU  de  MirUralogie,  Paris,  1801,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 

184  PrescoU's  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

i®5  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  says,  **  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
time  occupied  in  building  this  palace  ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is  said,  were  employed 
on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs,  Uke  those  of 
Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and  would  some- 
times turn  the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the  women,  into  the 
public  works.  The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen."  The  Mexican  his- 
torian, Ixtlilxochitl,  gives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  See  his  Hts- 
toire  des  Chichimiques,  translated  by  Temaux-Compans,  Paris,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  257-262, 
chap,  xxxvii. 

!*•  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  nation  to 
reconstruct  itself.  Matter,  Histoire  de  VEcole  d^Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  a  striking 
passage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also  did  the  feeling 
of  national  power.  Malcolm* s  History  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  The  history  of  the 
most^dvilized  parts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 
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perhaps  as  far  as  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  will  ailow.^^  But  the  other, 
namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of  Nature  and  the  mind  of  Man,  in- 
volves speculations  of  such  magnitude,  and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials 
drawn  from  every  quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result  ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  anything  approaching 
an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope  to  do  more  than  generalize  a  few  of  the 
laws  of  that  complicated,  but  as  yet  unexplored,  process  by  which  the  external 
world  has  affected  the  human  mind,  has  warped  its  natural  movements,  and 
too  often  checked  its  natural  progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  are  divisible 
into  two  classes  :  the  first  class  being  those  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the 
imagination  ;  and  the  other  class  being  those  which  address  themselves  to  the 
understanding  commonly  so  called,  that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of 
the  intellect.  For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well-balanced 
mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  each  play  their  respective  parts, 
and  are  auxiliary  to  each  other,  it  is  also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  understanding  is  too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination  and  restrain  its  dan- 
gerous licence.  The  tendency  of  advancing  civilization  is  to  remedy  this  dis- 
proportion, and  invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that  authority  which,  in  an 
early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination  exclusively  possesses.  Whether  or  not 
there  is  ground  for  fearing  that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far, 
and  that  the  reasoning  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tyrannize  over  the  imaginative 
ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest  ;  but,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  probably  an  insoluble  one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  like  such  a  state  has  yet  been  seen  ;  since,  even  in  this  age,  when  the 
imagination  is  more  under  control  than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too  much 
power  ;  as  might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  superstitions  which  in 
every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar,  but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence 
for  antiquity,  which,  though  it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the 
independence,  blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the  originality  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Now,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of  great  wonder,  and  whatever  excites  in  the  mind 
an  idea  of  the  vague  and  uncontrollable,  has  a  special  tendency  to  inflame  the 
imagination,  and  bring  under  its  dominion  the  slower  and  more  deliberate 
operations  of  the  understanding.  In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting  himself  with 
the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  in- 
significance. A  sense  of  inferiority  steals  over  him.  From  every  quarter 
innumerable  obstacles  hem  him  in.  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind, 
appalled  by  the  indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to  scrutinize  the  details 
of  which  such  imposing  grandeur  consists.^s^  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
works  of  Nature  are  small  and  feeble,  Man  regains  confidence  :  he  seems  more 
able  to  rely  on  his  own  power  ;  he  can,  as  it  were,  pass  through,  and  exercise 
authority  in  every  direction.  And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it 
becomes  easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them  with  minute- 

^*^  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  cconoiiiical  generalizations.  As  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  histories. 

***  The  sensation  of  fear,  even  when  there  is  no  danger,  becomes  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  felt.  See,  for  instance,  a  description  of 
the  great  mountain  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xi.  p.  469  :  "  It 
is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place  himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can  form  a  just  con- 
ception of  the  scene.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the  progressive  elevation  of  the 
intermediate  bills,  and  the  majestic  splendour  of  the  cloud-capt  Himalaya,  formed  so 
grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  dread  rather  than  of 
pleasure."  Comp.  vol.  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1822.  In  the  Tyrol,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  grandeiu*  of  the  mountain -scenery  imbues  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  fear, 
and  has  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstitious  legends.  Alison* s  Europe,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  79.  8o- 
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ness  ;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged,  and  he  is  tempted  to 
gcmeralize  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected  by  the  Aspects  of  Nature, 
it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  great  early  civilizations  were  situated 
within  and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  aspects  are  most 
sublime,  most  terrible,  and  where  Nature  is,  in  every  respect,  most  dangerous 
to  Man.  Indeed  generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  external  world 
is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This  holds  good  not  only  of  the  fixed  and 
permanent  phenomena,  such  as  mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers, 
but  also  of  occasional  phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests,  hurricanes, 
pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions  very  frequent,  and  very  disastrous. 
These  constant  and  serious  dangers  produce  effects  analogous  to  those  caused 
by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in  so  far,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  activity  of  the  imagination.  For  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
imagination  being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which  is  imexplained 
as  well  as  important  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  our  imaginative  faculties.  In  the 
tropics,  events  of  this  kind  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  :  it  therefore 
follows  that  in  the  tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  triumph.  A  few 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  principle  will  place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity  of  Man,  earthquakes 
are  certainly  among  the  most  striking,  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they 
cause,  as  also  in  regard  to  their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  always  preceded  by  atmospheric  changes  which 
strike  immediately  at  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  have  a  direct  physical  ten- 
dency to  impair  the  intellectual  powers.^^e  However  this  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  in  encouraging  particular  association!* 
and  habits  of  thought.  The  terror  which  they  inspire  excites  the  imagination 
even  to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  predisposes  men  to 
superstitious  fancies.  And  what  is  highly  curious  is  that  repetition,  so  far  from 
blunting  such  feelings,  strengthens  them.  In  Peru,  v,  here  earthquakes  appear 
to  be  more  common  than  in  any  other  country,  ^^  every  succeeding  visitation 
increases  the  general  dismay  ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes  almost 
insupportable.  1^1     The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown  into  a  timid  and  anxious 

^^  *'  Une  augmentation  d'^lectricite  s'y  manifeste  aussi  presque  toujours,  et  ils  sont 
generalement  annone^  par  ie  mugissement  des  bestiaux,  par  i'inqui^tude  des  animaux 
domestiques,  et  dans  les  honimes  par  cette  sorte  de  malaise  qui,  en  Europe,  precede 
les  orages  dans  les  personnes  nerveuses."  Cuvier,  Prog,  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  See 
also  on  this  **  Vorgefiihl,"  the  observation  of  Von  Hoff,  in  Mr.  Mallet's  valuable  essay  oa 
earthquakes  {Brit.  Assoc,  for  1850,  p.  68);  and  the  "foreboding"  in  Tschudt'^s  Peru, 
p.  165  ;  and  a  letter  in  Nicholses  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  504. 
Th«  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes  and  electricity  is  noticed  in  BakewelVs 
Geology,  p.  434. 

100  "  Peru  is  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tremendous  visitation 
of  earthquakes."  M'CullocKs  Geog.  Did.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  Dr.  Tsehudi  {Travels 
in  Peru,  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  *'At  an  average  forty-five  shocks  maybe  counted  on  in 
the  year."     See  also  on  the  Peruvian  earthquakes,  pp.  43,  75,  87,  90. 

*"  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening  effect  of  habit. 
Dr.  Tsehudi  (Peru,  p.  170),  describing  the  panic,  says,  "  No  familiarity  with  the  phe- 
nomenon can  blunt  this  feeling."  Beale  {South-Sea  Whaling  Voyage,  Lond.  1839,  p.  205) 
writes,  *'  It  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the  oftener  the  natives  of  the  place  feel  those  vibrations 
of  the  earth,  instead  of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons  do  who  are  constantly 
exposed  to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dismay  every  time  the  shock  is 
repeated,  so  that  aged  people  often  find  the  terror  a  slight  shock  will  produce  almost 
insupportable."  Compare  Danvin^s  Journal,  pp.  422,  423.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  Mexican 
earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes  that  "  the  natives  are  both  more  sensible  than  strangers 
of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more  alarmed  by  them."  Ward's  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  On 
the  physiological  effects  of  the  fear  caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  state- 
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state  ;  and  men  witnessing  the  most  sierious  dangers,  which  they  can  neither 
avoid  nor  understand.  b(rcome  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability 
and  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.i^  In  exactly  the  same  proportion, 
the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a  belief  in  supernatural  interference  actively 
encouraged.  Human  power  failing,  superhuman  power  is  called  in  ;  the  mjrs- 
terious  and  the  invisible  are  believed  to  be  present ;  and  there  grow  up  among 
the  people  those  feelings  of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  superstition 
is  based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.^^^ 

Further  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Europe,  where  such  phe- 
nomena are,  comparatively  speaking,  extremely  rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions  are  more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries  :  and  it  is 
precisely  there  that  superstition  is  most  rife,  and  the  superstitious  classes  most 
powerful.  Those  were  the  countries  where  the  clergy  first  established  their 
authority,  where  the  worst  corruptions  of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where 
superstition  has  during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold.  To  this 
may  be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  connexion  between  these 
physical  phenomena  and  the  predominance  of  the  imagination.  Speaking 
generally,  the  fine  arts  are  addressed  more  to  the  imagination  ;  the  sciences 
to  the  intellect.iw  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  greatest  painters,  and 
nearly  all  the  greatest  sculptors,  modem  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to  science,  Italy  has 
no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicuous  ability  ;  but  their  numbers  are  out 
of  all  proportion  small  compared  with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  literature  of  those  two  countries  is  eminently  poetic,  and  from 
their  schools  have  proceeded  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world  has  ever 
seen.*     On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties  have  been  neglected. 

ment  by  Osiander  in  Burdock's  Physiologic  comme  Science  (TObservaiiont  vol.  ii.  pp.  223, 224. 
That  the  fear  should  be  not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  increased  by  it,  would  hiirdly 
be  expected  by  speculative  reasoners  unacquainted  with  the  evidence  ;  and  we  find,  in 
fact,  that  the  Pyrrhonists  asserted  that  ol  youv  ffcifffiol  Tap'  ots  avvrxj^  dToreXovrrcu, 
oif  OavfAd^vrar  ovd'  6  IjXios,  8ti  Ka$*  ijfiipav  hparai,  Diog.  Laert,  de  Vitis  PhiJos.  lib.  ix. 
segm.  87,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 

iM  Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  a  striking  description  of  an  earthquake  in  Central  America, 
emphatically  says.  '*  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing  before."  Stef>hens's  Central 
America,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  See  also  the  account  of  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by 
an  earthquake,  in  Transac.  of  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  and  the  note  at  p.  105. 

i»3  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition  is  noticed  in  LyelPs  admir- 
able work.  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on  the  origin  of  earthquakes 
in  BeausobrCy  Histoire  Critique  de  Manichle,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

i»*  The  greatest  men  in  science,  and  in  fact  all  very  great  men,  have  no  doubt  been 
remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  art  the  imagination  plays  a 
far  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  science ;  and  this  is  what  I  mean  to  express  by  the 

[♦  While  the  facts  as  to  earthquakes  in  Italy  and  Spain  are  here  quite  accurately 
stated,  the  inference  from  that  datum  is  drawn  too  far.  Portugal  has  not,  as  alleged, 
produced  some  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  world,  and  the  art  developments  in  Italy 
and  Spain  are  not  mere  sequelae  of  the  unaginativeness  produced  by  earthquakes.  As 
had  been  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph  :  "  In  Peru  earthquakes  appear  to  be  more 
common  than  in  any  other  country " ;  but  there  has  not  there  arisen  an  imaginative 
literature  or  a  great  art.  Buckle  overlooked  the  principle  of  economic  evocation,  which 
alone  finally  accounts  for  the  development  of  sculpture  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of  art 
in  Renaissance  Italy.  The  main  factor  was  the  economic  demand  of  the  church  for 
pictures  ;  and  in  Spain  this  was  followed  up,  as  regards  the  greatest  artist  of  all,  by  royal 
support  to  Velasquez.  The  fact  that  a  great  art  school  rose  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
a  commonplace  environment  and  alongside  of  an  unimaginative  Uterature,  proves  that  it  is 
the  economic  and  not  the  "  physical "  factor  that  determines  an  artistic  evolution. 
Modem  French  art,  finally,  has  greatly  distanced  Italian,  science  and  art  in  this  case 
flourishing  together. — Ed. J 
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and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  does  not 
supply  to  the  history  of  the  natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit ; 
not  one  man  whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  European  know- 
ledge.ifiB 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  they  are  very  threatening, 
stimulate  the  imagination.^^  and  by  encouraging  superstition,  discourage  know- 
ledge, may  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  one  or  two  additional  facts.  Among 
an  ignorant  people,  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers  to 
supernatural  intervention  ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment  being  thus  aroused,!^ 
it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the  danger  is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is 
actually  worshipped.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests 
of  Malabar ;  i*  and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever  has  studied 
the  condition  of  barbarous  tribes.i^o  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  carried,  that  in  some 
countries  the  inhabitants,  from  feelings  of  reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy 
wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles ;  the  mischief  these  animals  inflict  being  the 
cause  of  the  impunity  they  enjoy.*** 

proposition  in  the  text.  Sir  David  Brewster,  indeed,  thinks  that  Newton  was  deficient 
in  imagination  :  "  the  weakness  of  his  imaginative  powers."  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton, 
1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  question  in  a  note  ;  but 
to  my  apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  ever  had  an  imagination 
more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

*>6  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain,  might  be 
extended  even  further  than  he  has  done.  See  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223.  He  says,  p.  237,  that  in  1771,  the  University  of  Salamanca  being 
urged  to  teach  the  physical  sciences,  replied,  *'  Newton  teaches  nothing  that  would  make 
a  good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do  not  agree  so  well  with 
revealed  truth  as  Aristotle  does." 

^^  In  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  pp.  35,  36,  there  is  a  good  instance  of  an  earthquake 
giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  154-157  ;  and  compare  Coleman's 
Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  17, 

**^  See,  for  example,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp  56,  57,  vol.  vii.  p.  94  :  and  the 
effect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  388.  See  also 
vol.  XX.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  in  Tenne 
manh's  Geschichie  der  Philosophie,  vol.  i.  p.  292.  Compare  the  use  the  clergy  made  of 
a  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  (Wheatons  History  of  the  Northmen,  p.  42) ;  and  see  further 
Raffles'  History  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  274,  and  TschudVs  Peru,  pp.  64,  167,  171. 

>**  The  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forests,  says  Mr.  Edye,  "  worship  and  respect  everything 
from  which  they  apprehend  danger."  Edye  on  the  Coast  of  Malabar,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

^^  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  501)  says,  "The  tiger  is  worshipped 
by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Garudus."  Compare  Transactions 
of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows  themselves,  this  feeling  is  so  strong 
that  **  the  tiger's  nose  strung  round  a  woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great  preservative 
in  childbirth."  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  321.  The  Sciks  have  a  curious 
superstition  respecting  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  {Burnes'  Bokhara,  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  140)  J 
and  the  Malasir  believe  ^that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  punishment  for  irreligion. 
Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  unwilling  to  destroy 
tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages.  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  I49» 
254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Kamtschatkans  says,  *'  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard  to  several  animals  from  which  they  apprehend  danger." 
Grieve' s  History  of  Kamtschatka,  p.  205.  Bruce  mentions  that  in  Abyssinia,  hya?nas 
are  considered  **  enchanters  "  ;  and  the  inhabitants  '*  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a  hyana 
till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a  priest."  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  472. 
Allied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears  {Erman's  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  492.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
42,  43) ;  also  the  extensively -diffused  worship  of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements 
are  well  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  and  therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger 
apprehended  from  noxious  reptiles  is  connected  with  the  Dews  of  the  Zendavesta.  See 
Matter's  Histoire  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  Paris,  1828. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had  to  struggle  with  in- 
numerable difficulties  unknown  to  the  temperate  zone,  where  European  civiliza- 
tion has  long  flourished.  The  devastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the 
ravages  of  hurricanes,  tempests,  earthquakes.^oi  and  similar  perils,  constantly 
pressed  upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone  of  their  national  character.  For  the 
mere  loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience.  The  real  mischief 
was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the  mind  associations  which  made  the  imagi- 
nation predominate  over  the  understanding  ;  which  infused  into  the  people  a 
spirit  of  reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which  encouraged  a  dis- 
position to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes,  and  ascribe  events  to 
the  operation  of  supernatural  ones. 

Everything  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how  active  this  tendency  must 
have  been.  With  extremely  few  exceptions,  health  is  more  precarious,  and 
disease  more  common,  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temp>erate  ones.  Now,  it 
has  been  often  observed,  and  indeed  is  very  obvious,  that  the  fear  of  death  makes 
men  more  prone  to  seek  supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  So 
complete  is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  even 
the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sudden  approach  of  that  dark  and  untried 
future.  On  this  subject  the  reason  is  perfectly  silent ;  the  imagination,  there- 
fore, is  uncontrolled.  The  operation  of  natural  causes  being  brought  to  an  end, 
supernatural  causes  are  supposed  to  begin.  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  increases 
in  any  country  the  amount  of  dangerous  disease,  has  an  immediate  tendency 
to  strengthen  superstition,  and  aggrandize  the  imagination  at  the  exp>ense  of 
the  understanding.  This  principle  is  so  universal,  that,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those  diseases  which 
are  peculiarly  fatal,  and  especially  those  which  have  a  sudden  and  mysterious 
appearance.  In  Europe  it  used  to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was  a  mani- 
festation of  the  divine  anger  ;  202  and  this  opinion,  though  it  has  long  been 
dying  away,  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  in   the  most  civilized  countries.203 

*>i  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be  nientioned 
that  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in  Sumbawa,  which  shook 
the  ground  "  through  an  area  of  1,000  miles  in  circumference,"  and  the  detonations  of 
which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970  geographical  miles.  SomervilU's  Connexion  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  283  ;  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology,  p.  190  ;  Loir's  Sarawak, 
p.  10;  BakewelVs  Geology,  p.  438. 

^^  In  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Les  diffdrentes  sectes  s'accorderent  n^anmoins  k  re- 
garder  le«  maladies  graves  et  dangereuses  comme  un  effet  imm^diat  de  la  puissance 
divine  :  idee  que  Femel  contribua  encore  k  r^pandre  da  vantage.  On  trouve  dans 
Pare  plusieurs  passages  de  la  Bible,  cites  pour  prouver  que  la  colere  de  Dieu  est  la  seule 
cause  de  la  peste,  qu'elle  suffit  pour  provoquer  ce  fl^au,  et  que  sans  elle  les  causes 
61oignees  ne  sauraient  agir."  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.  The 
same  learned  writer  says  of  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  372),  "  D'apres  I'esprit  g^n^rale- 
ment  repandu  dans  ces  siecles  de  barbaric,  on  croyait  la  lepre  envoyee  d'une  mani^re 
immediate  par  Dieu."  See  also  pp.  145,  346,  431.  Bishop  Heber  says  that  the  Hindus 
deprive  lepers  of  caste  and  of  the  right  of  possessing  property,  because  they  are  objects 
of  '*  Heaven's  wrath."  Heber' s  Journey  through  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  On  the  Jewish 
opinion,  see  Le  Clerc,  Bibliothique  Universelle,  vol.  iv.  p.  402,  Amsterdam,  1702.  And 
as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury,  Ugendes  Pieuses,  p.  68,  Paris,  1843  :  though  M. 
Maury  ascribes  to  "  les  id6es  orientales  revues  par  le  christianisme,"  what  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  a  much  wider  principle.  [Aledieval  Europe  treated  lepers  exactly  as  do 
the  Hindus,  driving  them  out  of  the  community  and  depriving  them  of  their  property. 
Cp.  Monteil,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais  des  divers  iUUs,  3e  #dit,  torn.  i.  6p.  vi.  and  refs.  ;  Denton» 
England  in  the  Fifteenth  CetUury,  1888,  pp.  206-8  ;  Cochran -Patrick,  Medictval  Scotland, 
1892,  pp.  18,  68,  116. — Ed.] 

**3  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  theological  theory  of  disease 
was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  by  the 
middle,  or  at  all  events  the  latter  half,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost  all  its  par 
tizans  among  scientific  men.     At  present  it  still  lingers  on  among  the  vulgar ;  and 
traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of  other  persons 
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Superstition  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  strongest,  either  where  medical  know- 
ledge is  most  backward,  or  where  disease  is  most  abundant.  In  countries  where 
both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme  ;  and  even  where 
only  one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irresistible,  that,  I  believe, 
there  are  no  barbarous  people  who  do  not  ascribe  to  their  good  or  evil  deities, 
not  only  extraordinary  diseases,  but  even  many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to  which 
they  are  liable.*>* 

little  acquainted  with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  England, 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  strong 
for  such  efforts  to  succeed :  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men  will  never  return 
to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former  ignorance.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite,  and  of  their  antagonism  to  all 
scientific  investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  written  in  1832  by  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman 
of  some  accomplishments,  and  not  devoid  of  influence  {Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grants 
London,  1844,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states  that  *'  it  appears  to  me  great  pre- 
sumption to  indulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  speculation  and  conjecture  about  a  disease 
so  evidently  a  peculiar  infliction,  and  different  from  all  other  modes  of  suffering  hitherto 
known.*'  This  desire  to  limit  human  speculation  is  precisely  the  feeling  which  long 
retained  Europe  in  darkness  ;  since  it  effectually  prevented  those  free  inquiiies  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  knowledge  we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this 
subject  supply  a  curious  instance  of  the  transitionary  state  through  which  the  mind 
was  passing  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
great  Uberating  movement  of  the  next  age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, namely  the  theological  and  the  scientific,  adds,  "  and  it  is  the  less  likely  that  these 
sweeping  and  contagious  maladies  should  be  always  sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious 
m<m,  because  I  remember  to  have  read  in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed 
both  men  and  beasts,  so  some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  animals  of  very  little 
consideration  or  use  to  men,  as  cats,  etc." 

*'  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  stunetimes  suspected  that  in  the  controversy 
about  the  origin  of  the  plague,  namely  whether  it  be  natural  or  supernatural,  neither 
of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ;  since  it  is  very  possible  that  some 
pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without  an  extraordinary,  though  perhaps  not  imme- 
diate, interposition  of  Almighty  God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men ;  and  yet  other  plagues 
may  be  produced  by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural  causes."  Discourse  on  the 
A  iff  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  alto- 
gether in  the  right !  " — an  instructive  passage  towards  understanding  the  compromising 
spirit  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy  ;  standing  midway,  as  it  did,  between  the  credulity 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth. 

***  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of  interest,  that 
I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect  :  and  whoever 
will  compare  the  following  passages  may  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in  every  part  of 
the  world  an  intimate  relation  between  ignorance  respecting  the  nature  and  proper 
treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the  belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by  supernatural  power, 
and  is  to  be  cured  by  it.  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  146,  London,  1851  ;  EUis's  Polynesian 
Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36,  41,  vol.  iv.  pp.  293,  334,  375  ;  Cullen's  Works, 
Edinb.  1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  434  ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  482  ; 
Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  277  ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol.  i. 
p.  426;  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  104;  Syme's  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  211  ; 
Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  2S2,  283,  332,  333  ;  Renouard,  Histoire  de  la  Midecine, 
vol.  i.  p.  398  ;  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  Midicales,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262  ;  Grote's 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  485  (compare  p.  251,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  213) ;  Grieve' s  History  of 
Kamtschatka,  p.  217  ;  Jourrutl  of  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  10  ;  Buchanan's  North -American 
Indians,  pp.  256,  257  ;  Halkett's  North -American  Indians,  pp.  36,  37,  388,  393,  394  ; 
Catlin's  North -American  Indians,  vol.  i.  pp.  35-41  ;  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
India,  in  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1850,  p.  172  ;  Transactions  of  .Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii. 
p.  30  ;  Percival's  Ceylon,  p.  201  ;  Buchatuins  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27, 
152,  286,  528,  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  188,  253  (so,  too,  M.  GeoITrey  Saint  Hilaire.  Anomalies 
de  r Organization,  vol.  iii.  p.  380,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
monstrous  births,  the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — "  de  \^  aussi  Tin  tor- 
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Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfavourable  influence  which, 
in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phenomena  exercised  over  the  human  mind. 
For  those  parts  of  Asia  where  the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are,  from 
various  physical  causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  most  civilized  parts 
of  Europe.205  This  fact  alone  must  have  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
national  character,208  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  aided  l^  those  other  circum- 
stances which  I  have  pointed  out,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  the  great  plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  different  periods 
been  scourged,  have  for  the  most  part  proceeded  from  the  East,  which  is  their 
natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are  most  fatal.  Indeed,  of  those  cruel  dis- 
eases now  existing  in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is  indigenous  ;  and  the  worst  of  them 
were  imported  from  tropical  countries  in  and  after  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.2W 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  civilizations  exterior 
to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  imaginative 
faculties,  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the  materials 
now  existing,  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  this  vast  law  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences, and  show  how  in  Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically 
opposite,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phenomena  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and  embolden  the  understanding :  ♦  thus 
inspiring  Man  with  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  facilitating  the  increase 

vention  supposee  de  la  divinity  *' ;  and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  Burdock, 
TraiU  de  Physiologic^  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  113) ;  Ellis* s 
History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225  ;  Prichard's  Physical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  207, 
vol.  V.  p.  492  ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  230,  vol.  iv.  p.  158  ;  Asiaiic  Re- 
searches, vol.  iii.  p.  29,  156,  vol.  iv.  pp.  56,  58,  74,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  215,  280;  Neander*s 
History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  119  ;  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Irtdian  Archipelago, 
vol.  i.  p.  328  ;  Low's  Sarawak,  pp.  174,  261  ;  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  1.  p.  229  ;  Marincr^s 
Tonga  Islands,  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  350-360,  374,  438,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  230  ;  Hue's  Travels  in 
Tartary  and  Thibet,  vol.  i.  pp.  74-77  »  Richardson*s  Travels  in  the  Sahara,  vol.  i.  p.  27 ; 
M'Culloh's  Researches,  p.  105  ;  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  41,  vol.  iv.  p.  260,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  37.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare  Spence,  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  p.  322  ; 
Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  443  ;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  p.  255  ;  Otter* s  Life  of 
Clarke,  vol.  1.  pp.  265, 266,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  "  sacred  "  disease  of  Camb>'ses, 
no  doubt  epilepsy  :  see  Herodoi.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

*»  Heat,  moisture,  and  consequent  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  are 
certainly  among  the  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be  added  the  electrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  HollafuTs  Medical  Notes,  p.  477  ; 
M'WillianCs  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  pp.  157,  185  ;  Simon's  Pathology,  p.  269  ; 
Ferry's  Climate  and  its  Endemic  Influences,  p.  158.  M.  Lepelletier  says,  rather  vaguely 
{Physiologic  Midicale,  vol.  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zones  are  **  favorables  k  I'exer- 
cice  complet  et  r^.gulier  des  phenomenes  vitaux." 

208  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy :  for,  as  Charlevoix  says 
with  great  frankness,  **  pestilences  are  the  harvests  of  the  ministers  of  God.'*  Southey*s 
History  of  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

2"7  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some  of  which» 
such  as  the  small -pox,  have  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics,  compare  Encyclop.  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  4to,  1847,  p.  728;  Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55; 
Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  313  ;  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  MSdccine,  vol.  ii. 
I>P'  33»  195  ;  Wallace's  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  82  ;  Huetiarui, 
Amst.  1723,  pp.  132-135  ;  Sanders  on  the  Small-Pox,  Edinb.  1813,  pp.  3-4  ;  Wilks*s 
Hist,  of  the  South  of  India,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16-21  ;  Clot-Bey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  227. 

[♦  On  this  view  the  long  prevalence  of  primitive  credulity  and  superstition  in  Europe, 
even  in  the  Christian  era  (nidicated  by  Buckle  below,  chaps,  vi.  viii.  and  xiii.),  is  inex- 
plicable. The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  must  include  recognition  of  the  part 
played  by  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  culture  in  promoting  the  Mediterranean  civilization, 
and  by  the  latter  in  the  culture -history  of  northern  Europe.  See  below,  p.  87,  note. 
—Ed.] 
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of  his  knowledge,  by  encouraging  that  bold,  inquisitive,  and  scientific  spirit, 
which  is  constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all  future  progress  must  depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the  way  in  which,  owing  to 
these  peculiarities,  the  civiUzation  of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  others  that 
preceded  it.  To  do  this  would  require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought  to 
which  hardly  any  single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  follow  out 
that  truth  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence  as  will  satisfy 
ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  speculations  of  this 
character,  and  are  able  to  discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a 
mere  relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these  compUcated  sub- 
jects, the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of  apparent 
exceptions  ;  and  that  when  the  theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  exceptions 
may  be  innumerable,  and  yet  the  theory  remain  perfectly  accurate.  The  two 
fundamental  propositions  which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are,  ist.  That 
there  are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the  human  mind  by  exciting 
the  imagination ;  and  2ndly,  That  those  phenomena  are  much  more  numerous 
out  of  Europe  than  in  it.  If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably 
follows,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has  received  the  stimulus, 
some  specific  effects  must  have  been  produced  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  effects  have 
been  neutralized  by  other  causes.  Whether  or  not  there  have  been  antagonistic 
causes,  is  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  is  based  on  the  two  pro- 
positions just  stated.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  generalization 
is  complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave  it  as  it  now  stands,  rather 
than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further  illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are 
liable  to  be  erroneously  stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those  who 
disUke  the  conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order  to  famiUarize  the  reader 
with  the  principles  I  have  put  forward,  it  does  seem  advisable  that  a  few  instances 
should  be  given  of  their  actual  working  :  and  I  will  therefore  briefly  notice 
the  effects  they  have  produced  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Literature,  Re- 
ligion, and  Art.  In  each  of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate 
how  the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the  Aspects  of  Nature ;  and  with 
a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry,  I  will  take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances 
on  each  side,  and  compare  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with 
those  of  the  intellect  of  India  :  these  being  the  two  countries  respecting  which 
the  materials  are  most  ample,  and  in  which  the  physical  contrasts  are  most 
striking. 

if,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  oi  India,  even  during  its  best  period, 
w^e  shalJ  find  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of 
the  imagination.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact  that  scarcely 
any  attention  has  been  paid  to  prose  composition  ;  all  the  best  writers  having 
devoted  themselves  to  poetry,  as  being  most  congenial  to  the  national  habits 
of  thought.  Their  works  on  grammar,  on  law,  on  history,  on  medicine,  on 
mathematics,  on  geography,  and  on  metaphysics,  are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are 
put  together  according  to  a  regular  system  of  versification .208     The  consequence  Is 

**  **  So  verwandelt  das  geistige  Leben  des  Hindu  sich  in  wahre  Poesie,  und  das  be- 
zeichnendc  Merkmal  seiner  ganzen  Bildung  ist :  Herrschaft  der  Einbildungskraft  liber 
den  Verstand  ;  im  geraden  Gegensatz  rait  der  Bildung  des  Europaers,'deren  allgemeiner 
Charakter  in  der  Herrschaft  des  Verstandes  uber  die  Einbildungskraft  besteht.  £s 
wird  dadurch  begreiflich,  dass  die  Literatur  der  Hindus  nur  eine  poetiscbe  ist ;  das  sie 
iiberreich  an  Dichterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissenschaftlichen  Schriften  sind  ;  dass  ihre 
heiligen  Schriften,  ihre  Gesetze  und  Sagen  poetisch,  und  gross  ten  theils  in  Versen  ge- 
schrieben  sind ;  ja  dass  Lehrbucher  der  Grammatik,  der  Heilkimde,  der  Mathematik  und 
Erdbeschreibung  in  Versen  verfasst  sind.*'  Rhodes  Religiose  Bildung  der  Hindus, 
vol.  ii.  p.  626.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told  respecting  one  of  their  most  celebrated  meta- 
physical systems,  that  **  the  best  text  of  the  Sanchya  is  a  short  treatise  in  verse."  Cole- 
brooke  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  in  Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
And  in  another  place  the  same  high  authority  says  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x.  p.  439), 
**The  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other  sciences  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  this 
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that  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despise^',  the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated 
so  assiduously,  that  the  Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more 
complicated  than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  European  languages.^*® 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding peculiarity  in  its  spirit.  For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  that 
literature  everything  is  calculated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  defiance. 
An  imagination,  luxuriant  even  to  disease,  runs  riot  on  every  occasion.  This 
is  particularly  seen  in  those  productions  which  are  most  eminently  national, 
such  as  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahabharat,  and  the  Puranas  in  general.  But  we 
also  find  it  even  in  their  geographical  and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all 
others  might  be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few  examples 
of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  authoritative" books  will  supply  the 
means  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  the  totally  opposite  condition  of  the 
European  intellect,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
credulity  can  proceed,  even  among  a  civilized  people.**® 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has  distorted  truth,  there 
is  none  that  has  worked  so  much  harm  as  an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages. 
This  reverence  for  antiquity  is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  ol  reason,  and  is 
merely  the  indulgence  of  a  poetic  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  periods  when  the'mtellect  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been  far  stronger  than  it  now  is;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground  :  so  that  veneration 
for  the  past  will  be  succeeded  by  hope  for  the  future.  But  formerly  the  venera- 
tion was  supreme,  and  innumerable  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  literature 
and  popular  creed  of  everj-  country.  It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  inspired  the 
poets  with  their  notion  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  unknown.  It  is  this,  again, 
which  gave  to  theologians  their  idea  of  the  primitive  virtue  and  simplicity  of 
man,  and  of  his  slibsequent  fall  from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is  this  same  prin- 
ciple which  diffused  a  belief  that  in  the  olden  times  men  were  not  only  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure  of  their  bodies  ; 

easy  verse."  M.  Klaproth,  in  an  analysis  of  a  Sanscrit  history  of  Cashmere,  sajrs, 
'*  Comme  presque  toutcs  les  compositions  hindoues,  il  est  ecrit  en  vers."  Journal 
Asiatique,  I.  serie,  vol.  vii.  p.  8,  Paris,  1825.  S*ee  also,  in  vol.  vi.  pp.  175,  176,  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Burnouf :  "  Les  philosophes  indiens,  comrae  s'ils  ne  pouvaient  dchapper 
aux  influences  po6tiques  de  leur  climat,  traitent  les  questions  de  la  m^taphysique  le 
plus  abstraite  par  similitudes  et  m^taphores."  Compare  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  '*  le  gdnie  indien 
si  poetique  et  si  religieux  "  ;  and  see  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophies  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
[It  should  be  remembered  that  down  till  the  fifth  century  b.c.  all  literature  in  Greece 
took  the  verse  form.  Diogenes  Lagrtius,  i.  3,  §  8  (ii.),  states  that  Anaxagoras  was  the 
first  man  who  wrote  a  book  in  prose.  And  in  England,  "  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  we  practically  had  no  prose  literature  worthy  of  the  name  "  (The  Age  of  Shake- 
speare, by  T.  Seccombe  and  J.  W.Allen,  1903,  i.  211).  And  see  below,  chap.  vi.  note  14. 
—Ed.] 

*w  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  **  presented  an  equal 
variety  of  poetic  compositions.  The  various  metres  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  filled 
Europe  with  astonishment ;  but  what  are  these,  compared  with  the  extensive  range  of 
Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three  classes  of  poetical  writing  ?  "  Yaies  on  Sanscrit  Allitera' 
tion,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xx.  p.  159,  Calcutta,  1836.  See  also  on  the  Sanscrit 
metres,  p.  321,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  vol.  x.  pp.  389-474.  On  the  metrical 
system  of  the  Vedas,  see  Mr.  Wilson's  note  in  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

2*0  In  Europe,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volume,  the  credulity  was 
at  one  time  extraordinary  ;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous,  and  barbarism  is  alwa>*s 
credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  gathered  from  Indian  literature  will  be 
taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered  people,  written  in  a  language  extremely  rich,  and  so 
highly  polished,  that  some  competent  judges  have  declared  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  Greek. 
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and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger  stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater 
age.  than  is  possible  for  us,  their  feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  being  adopted  by  the  imagination  in  spite  of  the  under- 
standing, it  follows  that  the  strength  of  such  opinions  becomes,  in  any  country, 
one  of  the  standards  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  predominance  of  the 
imaginative  faculties.  Applying  this  test  to  the  literature  of  India,  we  shall 
find  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The  marvellous 
feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books  abound,  are  so  long  and  so 
complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of 
them  ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion, and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to  the  extraordinary  age 
which  man  was  supposed  to  have  attained  in  former  times.  A  belief  in  the 
longevity  of  the  human  race  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  was  the  natural 
product  of  those  feelings  which  ascribed  to  the  ancients  an  universal  superiority 
over  the  moderns ;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian,  and 
in  many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in  these  works  are  tame 
and  insignificant  when  compared  with  what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of 
India.  On  this,  as  on  every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus  distanced 
all  competition.  Thus,  among  an  immense  number  of  similar  facts,  we  find 
it  recorded  that  in  ancient  times  the  duration  of  the  life  of  common  men  was 
^o.ooo  years,2ii  and  that  holy  men  lived  to  be  upwards  of  loo.ooo.*^'  Some 
died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  little  later  ;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
antiquity,  if  we  take  all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.*^^  Of  one 
king,  whose  name  was  Yudhishthir,  it  is  casually  mentioned  that  he  reigned 
27,000  years  ;  214  while  another,  called  Alarka,  reigned  66,000.21*  They  were 
cut  off  in  their  prime,  since  there  are  several  instances  of  the  early  poets  living 
to  be  about  half-a-million.2i«  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very 
shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  person  the  functions 
of  a  kmg  and  a  saint.  This  eminent  man  lived  in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and 
his  days  were  indeed  long  in  the  land  :  since,  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was 
two  million  years  old  :  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years  ;  having  done  which, 
he  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered  on  for  100,000  years  more.2i7 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity  made  the  Hindus  refer  every- 
thing important  to  the  most  distant  periods  ;   and  they  frequently  assign  a  date 

2"  "  The  limit  of  life  was  80,000  years."  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xvi.  p.  456,  Calcutta, 
1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan  divines,  according  to  whom  men 
formerly  **  parvenaient  k  I'age  de  80,000  ans."  Journal  Asiaiique,  I.  serie,  vol.  iii. 
p.  199,  Paris,  1823. 

2*2  *»  Den  Hindu  macht  dieser  Widerspruch  nicht  verlegen,  da  er  seine  Heiligen  100,000 
Jahre  und  langer  leben  lasst."     Rhode,  Relig.  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  i.  p.  175. 

2W  In  the  Dabistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  it  is  stated  of  the  earhest  inhabitants  of  the  world 
that  *'  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age  extended  to  one  hundred  thousand  common 
years." 

2"  Wilford  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  242)  says,  "When  the  Puranas  speak  gf 
the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  According  to  them.  King 
Yudhishthir  reigned  seven -and-twenty  thousand  years." 

215  •*  For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  youthful  monarch  except 
Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth."     Vishnu  Purana,  p.  408. 

2i«  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Chronology  in  Works  of  Sir  W. 
Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  325,  we  hear  of  *'  a  conversation  between  Valmic  and  Vyasa,  .  .  .  two 
bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of  864,000  years."  This  passage  is  also 
in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

2"  "  He  was  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  therefore  entitled 
Frathama-Raja,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  and  Prathama  Tirthancara. 
At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 
6,300,000  years,  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons  :  and  having  employed  100,000 
years  in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed  from 
this  world  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada."  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix. 
P-  305. 
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which  is  absolutely  bewildering.2i8  Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  is  certainly  less  than  3CXX)  years  old;  but  the  Indian  chrono- 
logists,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that  the 
solder  European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving.  According  to  the 
best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes  were  revealed  to  man  about  two  thou- 
sand million  years  before  the  present  era.2i9 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that  straining  after  the  infinite, 
and  that  indifference  to  the  present,  which  characterizes  every  branch  of  the 
Indian  intellect.  Not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  religion  and  in  art,  this 
tendency  is  supreme.  To  subjugate  the  understanding,  and  exalt  the  imagina- 
tion, is  the  universal  principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theology,  in  the  character 
of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of  their  temples,  we  see  how  the  sublime 
and  threatening  aspects  of  the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people 
with  those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they  strive  to  reproduce 
in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they  owe  the  leading  peculiarities  of  their  national 
culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by  comparing  it  with  the 
opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In  Greece,  we  see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse 
of  India.  The  works  of  Nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are 
in  Greece  far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  way  less  threatening  to  man.  In 
the  great  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the  human  race  are  con- 
fined, and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  surrounding  phenomena.  Besides 
the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical  climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains, 
which  seem  to  touch  the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty  rivers, 
which  no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and  which  no  bridge  has  ever  been 
able  to  span.  There  too  are  impassable  forests,  whole  countries  lined  with 
interminable  jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again,  dreary  and  boundless  deserts ; 
all  teaching  Man  his  own  feebleness,  and  his  inabiUty  to  cope  with  natural  forces. 
Without,  and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tempests  farm  ore 
destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  of  such  sudden  violence,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  guard  against  their  effects.  And  as  if  in  those  regions  every- 
thing combined  to  cramp  the  activity  of  Man,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not 
contain  a  single  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a 
refuge,  which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.220 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  Nature  are  so  entirely  different,  that  the  very 
conditions  of  existence  are  changed.  Greece,  like  India,  forms  a  peninsula; 
but  while  in  the  Asiatic  country  everything  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the  European 
country  everything  is  small  and  feeble.*     The  whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space 

218  ♦*  Speculationen  tiber  Zahlen  sind  dem  Inder  so  gelaufig,  dass  selbst  die  Sprache 
eiuen  Ausdruck  hat  fiir  eine  Unitat  mit  63  Nullen,  namlich  Asanke,  eben  weil  die 
Berechnung  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Grossen  nothwendig  machte,  denn  jene 
cinfachen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Volke,  welches  so  gerne  die  hdchstmogUche 
Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  Ubertragen  mogte,  viel  zu  geringe  zu  seyn.**  BohUn,  das 
aUe  IndieHy  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 

219  Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  p.  136,  **  a  period  exceeding  4,320,000  multiplied 
by  six  times  seventy -one."  [Elphinstone  himself  dated  the  InstUuUs  some  centuries 
too  early.     See  Cowell's  notes  on  his  History,  7th  ed.  pp.  12,  249. — Ed.] 

220  Symes  (Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  iii.  p.  278)  says :  "  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  Cape  Comorin,  the  whole  rauge  of  our  continental  territory,  there  is  not  a  single  har- 
bour capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  vessel  of  500  tons  burden.'*  Indeed,  according 
to  Percival,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  "  either  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in  which  ships  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year." 
PercivaVs  Account  of  Ceylon,  pp.  2,  15,  66. 

[*  This  is  not  true  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  argument  overlooks  the  phenomena  of 
the  sea. — Ed.] 
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somewhat  less  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,22i  that  is,  about  a  fortieth  part 
of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.222  Situated  in  the  most  accessible  part  of 
a  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on  the  east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with 
Italy,  on  the  south  with  Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less  numerous 
than  in  the  tropical  civiUzations.  The  climate  was  more  healthy  ;  223  earth- 
quakes were  less  frequent ;  hurricanes  were  less  disastrous  ;  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  less  abundant.  In  regard  to  the  other  great  features,  the  same 
law  prevails.  The  highest  mountains  in  Greece  are  less  than  one-third  of  the 
Himalaya,  so  that  nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow .2**  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those  imposing  volumes  which 
are  |K>ured  down  from  the  mountains  of  Asia,  but  Nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish, 
that  neither  in  Northern  nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find  anything  beyond 
a  few  streams,  which  are  easily  forded,  and  which,  indeed,  in  the  summer  season, 
are  frequently  dried  up.225 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena  of  the  two  countries 
gave  rise  to  corresponding  differences  in  their  mental  associations.  For  as 
all  ideas  must  arise  partly  from  what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the 
mind,  and  partly  from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  external  world, 
it  was  natural  that  so  great  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  causes  should  produce 
an  alteration  in  the  effects.  The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  phenomena  was, 
in  India,  to  inspire  fear;  in  Greece,  to  give  confidence.  In  India,  Man  was 
intimidated  ;  in  Greece  he  was  encouraged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every  sort 
were  so  numerous,  so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appeahng  to  the  direct  agency 
of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being  beyond  the  province  of  the  under- 
standing, the  resources  of  the  imagination  were  incessantly  occupied  in  studying 
them  :  the  imagination  itself  was  overworked,  its  activity  became  dangerous, 
it  encroached  on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  was  de- 
stroyed. In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances  were  followed  by  opposite  results. 
In  Greece,  Nature  was  less  dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than 
in  India.  In  Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitious  ;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied  ;  physical  science  first  became 
possible  ;  and  Man,  gradually  waking  to  a  sens6  of  his  own  power,  sought  to 
investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  expected  in  those  other  countries, 

«i  "  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal."  GroU's  History  of 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  302  ;  and  the  same  remark  in  ThirlwaWs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2, 
and  in  HeeretCs  Ancient  Greece,  1845,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren  says,  **  But  even  if  we  add  all 
the  islands,  its  square  contents  are  a  third  less  than  those  of  Portugal.'* 

2«  The  area  of  Hindostan  being,  according  to  Mr.  M'Culloch  {Geog.  Diet,  1849,  vol.  i. 
P«  993 )»  "between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles." 

^s  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the  country  was 
subsequently  ravaged,  were  comparatively  little  known  :  see  ThirlwalPs  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  vol.  viii.  p.  471.  This  may  be  owing  to  large  cosmical  causes, 
or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  different  forms  of  pestilence  had  not  yet  been  imported 
from  the  East  by  actual  contact.  On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the  earlier  plagues 
see  Clot 'Bey  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  relation  even  of  Thucydides 
is  more  satisfactory  to  scholars  than  to  pathologists. 

22*  **  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  pomt  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern  boundary,  is 
8,239  f««t  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow." 
Af'CuUoch's  Geog.  Diet,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  924.  [They  are  nevertheless  great  mountains, 
and  Mount  Olympus  (not  in  modern  Greece,  but  part  of  the  ancient)  is  9,754  feet  high. 
Both  Olympus  and  Ossa  usually  keep  their  winter  snows  till  well  into  summer  (Duruy, 
Hist.  Grecque,  p.  2).  Thirlwall  says  the  heights  of  Olympus  are  *'  scarcely  ever  entirely 
free  from  snow."  Hist,  of  Greece,  ed.  1835,  i.  4. — Ed.]  Compare  the  table  of  mountains 
in  Baker's  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  94, 
with  BakewelTs  Geology,  pp.  621,  622. 

**  ••  Greece  has  no  navigable  river."  M'Culloch' s  Geog.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  924.  **  Most 
of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  the  summer." 
Gratis  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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where  the  pressure  of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas 
with  which  knowledge  is  incompatible.* 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national  religion  must  be  very 
obvious  to  whoever  has  compared  the  popular  creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece. 
The  mythology  of  India,  like  that  of  every  tropical  country,  is  based  upon  terror, 
and  uix)n  terror  too  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the  universality 
of  this  feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  in  their  traditions, 
and  even  in  the  very  form  and  appearance  of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  all 
this  impressed  on  the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably  those 
with  whom  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  associated.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  more  general  than  any  other  ;  and  as  to  its  antiquity, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Brahmins  from  the  original 
Indians.^ae  At  all  events,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  very  popular  ;  and  Siva  him- 
self forms,  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are  connected  images  of  terror, 
such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical  imagination  could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented 
to  the  Indian  mind  as  a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  snakes,  with  a 
human  skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  necklace  composed  of  human  bones. 
He  has  three  eyes  ;  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked  by  his  being  clothed 
in  a  tiger's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wandering  about  like  a  madman,  and  over 
his  left  shoulder  the  deadly  cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous 
creation  of  an  awe-struck  fancy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,*  called  sometimes  Kali, 
and  sometimes  by  other  names.227  she  has  a  body  of  dark  blue  ;  while  the 
palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her  insatiate  appetite  for  blood.  She 
has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant  ;  her  tongue 
protrudes,  and  hangs  lollingly  from  her  mouth  ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands 
of  her  victims  ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  together  in 
a  ghastly  row.228 

If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infancy  of  its  religion,  not  the 

226  See  Stevenson  on  The  Anti-Brahmanical  Religion  of  the  Hindus^  in  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  pp.  331,  332,  336,  338.  Mr.  Wilson  {Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  204) 
says,  *'  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula  was,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  time  before  it  most  probably,  that  of 
Siva."  See  also  vol.  v.  p.  85,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  "  is  the  only  Hindu  god  to  whom 
honour  is  done  at  Ellora."  Compare  Transac.  of  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  521  ;  HeererCs 
Asiatic  Nations,  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  66.  On  the  philosophical  relation  between  the 
followers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  Ritter^s  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  iv. 
PP-  334'  335  5  ^^^  the  noticeable  fact  {Buchanan's  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the 
Naiinar  caste,  whose  '*  proper  deity  ''  is  Vishnu,  **  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of 
Siva."  As  to  the  worship  of  Siva  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  ThirlwaWs 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  vli.  p.  36  ;  and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen,  das  alte 
Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  147*  206,  and  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  294. 

227  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  the  Hindu  theologians  ;  but  according  to  Rammohun 
Roy,  Siva  had  two  wives.     See  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  90. 

228  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Doorga,  see  Rhode,  Religiose 
Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  241  ;  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  pp.  63,  92  ; 
Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  207  ;  Ward's  Religion  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxvii. 
27,  145  ;  Transac.  of  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  i.  pp.  215,  221.  Compare  the  curious  account 
of  an  image  supposed  to  represent  Mahadeo,  in  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  354, 
Paris,  1822. 

[♦  The  beginnings  of  Greek  science  were  in  Ionia,  in  the  sphere  of  the  older  Semitic 
civiUzation,  wherein  had  taken  place  the  beginnings  of  astronomy.  Modem  Assyriology 
clearly  proves  the  Babylonian  derivation  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  (Meyer,  Gesch, 
des  AUerthums,  i.  §  156) ;  and  the  Greeks  also  derived  much  of  their  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  as  well  as  their  medicine,  from  Egypt  {Id.  ;  Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  1850, 
i.  327, 345-6).  Burckhardt  sums  up  {Griechische  Culturgeschichte,  iii.  416)  that  as  regards 
natural  science  '*  Aegypter,  Babylonier  und  Assyrier  viel  friiher  gesammelt  und  viel 
reichere  Kenntnisse  von  Thatsachen  besessen  haben  als  die  Griechen." — Ed.] 
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faintest  trace  of  anything  approaching  to  this.  For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of 
fear  being  less  abundant,  the  expression  of  terror  was  less  common.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  incorporate  into  their  religion  those 
feelings  of  dread  natural  to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic  civilization 
was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their  deities  ;  the  tendency  of  Greek 
civilization  was  to  diminish  it.*  Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods 
had  something  monstrous  about  them  ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma 
with  five  heads,  and  the  like.2»  But  the  gods  of  Greece  were  always  repre- 
sented in  forms  entirely  human  .^ao  in  that  country,  no  artist  would  have 
gained  attention,  if  he  had  presumed  to  portray  them  in  any  other  shape.  He 
might  make  them  stronger  than  men,  he  might  make  them  more  beautiful  ;  but 
still  they  must  be  men.  The  analogy  between  God  and  Man,  which  excited 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  fatal  to  those  of  the  Hindus. 
This  difference  between  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  two  religions  was 
accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar  difference  between  their  theological  tra- 
ditions. In  the  Indian  books,  the  imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the 
feats  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  more  obviously  impossible  any  achievement  is,  the 
greater  the  pleasure  with  which  it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek  gods 
had  not  only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  human  pursuits,  and 
human  tastes.23i  The  men  of  Asia,  to  whom  every  object  of  Nature  was  a  source 
of  awe,  acquired  such  habits  of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared  to  assimilate 

228  Ward  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^  vol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Transac.  of  Society  of  Bombay^ 
vol.  i.  p.  223.     Compare  the  gloss  in  the  Dabistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

230  •'  xhe  Greek  gods  were  formed  Uke  men,  with  greatly  increased  powers  and  faculties, 
and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  but  with  a  dignity  and  energy  suited 
to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
endued  with  human  passions,  have  always  something  monstrous  in  their  appearance, 
and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  ;  some  have  twelve  heads,  and  some  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  enraged 
without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive."  Elphimtone's  History  of  India, 
pp.  96,  97.  See  also  Erskine  on  the  Temple  of  Elephantay  in  Transac.  of  Soc.  of  Bombay^ 
vol.  i.  p.  246  ;  and  the  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  p.  cxi. 

*3*  **  In  the  material  polytheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians, 
for  example,  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclusively,  confined  to  animals, 
monsters,  or  other  fanciful  emblems.  ...  In  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  almost 
necessary  result  of  the  spirit  and  grace  With  which  the  deities  were  embodied  in  human 
forms,  that  they  should  also  be  burdened  with  human  interests  and  passions.  Heaven, 
like  earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades  and  professions,  its  marriages,  intrigues, 
divorces."  Mure's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  47 1.  472.  So, 
too,  Tennemann  {Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  vol.  iii.  p.  419) :  "  Diese  Gotter  haben 
Menschengestalt.  .  .  .  Haben  die  Gotter  aber  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondem 
auch  einen  menschlichen  Korper,  so  sind  sie  als  Menschen  auch  denselben  Unvollkom- 
menheiten,  Krankheiten  und  dem  Tode  unterworfen  ;  dieses  streitet  mit  dera  Begriflfe," 
i.e.  of  Epicurus.  Compare  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  596  :  "  The  mythical  age 
was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded  together 
that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  to  which  class  any  individual  name  belonged." 
Sec  also  the  complaint  of  Xenophanes,  in  M Oiler's  Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Greece,  London,  1856, 
p.  251.  [Mure's  account  of  Egyptian  religion  is  misleading.  The  Egyptian  gods  were 
often  represented  in  human  form  ;  and  the  animal  forms  in  sculpture  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  religious  conception.  So  with  the  Asiatic  deities.  They,  like 
those  of  Greece,  are  fundamentally  and  inevitably  *'  anthropomorphic  "  ;  their  many 
hands  and  heads  being  mere  symbolic  devices  to  express  supernatural  power. — Ed.] 

[♦  On  the  other  hand,  Asiatic,  like  all  other  religions,  evolved  mediatorial  gods,  nearer 
to  men  than  the  Supreme  God — e.g.  Agni,  Krishna,  Merodach,  Mithra.  And  while  the 
gods  of  Greek  sculpture,  which  was  a  late  development,  were  wholly  human,  the  Greeks 
too  had  their  hundred -headed  Typhon,  their  dragon -nymphs,  their  Minotaur,  their 
Zeus  transformed  into  a  bull  and  into  a  swan,  and  their  Dipnysos.  in  the  form  of  a 
1^1.     The  Hora<eric  gods,  fujrther.  were  of  vast  size. — Ed.]  j  , 
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their  own  actions  with  the  actions  of  their  deities.  The  men  of  Europe,  en- 
couraged by  the  safety  and  inertness  of  the  material  world,  did  not  fear  to  strike 
a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  had  they  lived  amid  the  dangers 
of  a  tropical  country.  It  is  thus  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from 
those  of  the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass  from  one  creation 
into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized  their  observations  upon  the  human  mind, 
and  then  applied  them  to  the  gods.232  xhe  coldness  of  women  was  figured  in 
Diana  ;  their  beauty  and  sensuality  in  Venus  ;  their  pride  in  Juno  ;  their  accom- 
plishments in  Minerva.  To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the  same 
principle  was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor  ;  Vulcan  was  a  smith  ;  Apollo 
was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a  poet,  sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As 
to  Cupid,  he  was  a  wanton  boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows  ;  Jupiter 
was  an  amorous  and  good-natured  king  ;  while  Mercury  was  indifferently  repre- 
sented either  as  a  trustworthy  messenger  or  else  as  a  common  and  notorious  thief. 
Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human  forces  towards  super- 
human ones,  is  displayed  in  another  pecuUarity  of  the  Greek  religion.  I  mean, 
that  in  Greece  we  for  the  first  time  meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the  deification 
of  mortals.*  According  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  this  could  not  be 
expected  in  a  tropical  civilization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Nature  filled  Man  with 
a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  it  should 
form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian  religion  ;  233  neither  was  it  known  to  the 
Egyptians,23*  nor  to  the  Persians,235  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Arabians.238 
But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  humbled,  and,  as  it  were,  less  eclipsed,  by  the 
external  world,  thought  more  of  his  own  powers,  and  human  nature  did  not 
fall  into  that  discredit  in  which  it  elsewhere  sank.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  deification  of  mortals  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  ;  237    and  this  has  been  found  so  natural 

232  The  same  remark  applies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  aimed  at  in  the  statues 
of  men,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the  gods.  This  is  well  put  in  Mr. 
Crete's  important  work.  History  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  pp.  133,  134,  edit.  1847.  [The  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greek  gods  cannot  have  originated  in  the  manner  alleged  in  the  text. 
The  Homeric  pantheon  is  a  literary  development  from  much  simpler  naturalistic  begin- 
nings.— Ed.] 

233  "  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system."  Colebrooke  on  the 
Vedas,  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  viii.  p.  495. 

234  Mackay's  Religious  Development,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  Lond.  1850.  Compare  Wilhinson*s 
Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv.  pp.  148,  318  ;  and  Matter,  Histoire  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol. 
i.  p.  2  ;  the  "  culte  des  grands  hommes,"  which  afterwards  arose  in  Alexandria  {Matter^ 
vol.  i.  p.  54),  must  have  been  owing  to  Greek  influence. 

235  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  the  Zendavesta ;  and  Herodotus  says,  that  the 
Persians  were  unlike  the  Greeks,  in  so  far  as  they  disbelieved  in  a  god  having  a  human 
form  ;  book  i.  chap,  cxxxi.  vol.  i.  p.  308  :  o(fK  dy$pb)iro(f>v4as  ivofuaav  toOs  OeodSt  Kardrep 
ol  "EXKrjyes  cli'at.    [Yet  Ahuramazda  was  so  represented  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. — Ed.] 

238  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worship  with  the  old 
Arabian  religion  ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism. 

237  Mure's  History  of  the  Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  500,  vol.  ii.  p.  402  :  very 
good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Coleridge  ;  Literary  Remains,  voL 
i.  p.  185.  Thirlwall  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  207)  admits  that  *'  the  views  and  feelings 
out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of  heroes)  arose,  seem  to  be  clearly  discernible  in  the  Homeric 
poems."  Compare  CudwortKs  Intellectual  System,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  372.  In  the  Cratylus, 
chap,  xxxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  asking,  Oi;^  otada  8ti  rj^iidfoi  ol  Updoes;  Platonis 
Opera,  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826.  And  in  the  next  century,  Alexander 
obtained  for  his  friend  Hephaestion  the  right  of  being  "  worshipped  as  a  hero."  Grate's 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  xii.  p.  339. 

[♦  This  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  common  feature  in  the  religion  of  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples,  though  some  recent  hierologists  put  the  fact  in  obscurity  by  a 
factitious  definition  of  the  term  "  mortal."  The  Greek  demigods,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  frequently  the  reductions  of  alien  gods  to  quasi-human  status. — Ed.). 
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to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  afterwards  renewed  with  eminent 
success  by  the  Romish  Church.  Other  circumstances,  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, are  gradually  eradicating  this  form  of  idolatry  ;  but  its  existence  is  worth 
observing,  as  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  European 
civilization  has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preceded  it. 238  * 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  everything  tended  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  Man, 
while  in  India  everything  tended  to  depress  it. 239  Jo  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Greeks  had  more  respect  for  human  powers  ;  the  Hindus  for 
superhuman.  The  first  dealt  more  with  the  known  and  available  ;  the  other 
with  the  unknown  and  mysterious.^*©.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  ima- 
gination, which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  Nature, 
never  sought  to  control,  lost  its  supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  imagination 
was  in  some  degree  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding.  Not  that 
its  strength  was  impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished.  It  was  broken  in  and  tamed  ; 
its  exuberance  was  checked,  its  follies  were  chastised.  But  that  its  energy 
remained,  we  have  ample  proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  whicii 
have  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  complete  ;  since  the 
inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the  human  understanding  were  cultivated, 
v^nthout  destroying  the  reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination. 
Whether  or  not  the  balance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is  another  question  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment  was  more  nearly  arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in 
any  previous  civiUzation.2*i  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  notwith- 
standing what  was  effected,  too  much  authority  was  left  to  the  imaginative 
faculties,  and  that  the  purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never  have 
received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect  the  great  fact,  that  the 
Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  which  this  deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied, 
and  in  which  there  was  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  test  all  opinions 

sM  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  adoration  of  martyrs,  was  one 
great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Manichaeans  {Beausobre, 
Histoire  Critique  de  Manichiet  vol.  i.  p.  316,  vol.  ii.  pp.  651,  669) ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  abhorrent  such  a  practice  must  have  been  to  the  Persian  heretics. 

>3»  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  work  {Histoire  de  la  Philosophies  III.  s^rie, 
vol.  i.  pp.  183-187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what  he  calls  "I'^poquc  de 
I'infini  '*  of  the  East,  contrasted  with  that  *'  du  fini,**  which  began  in  Europe.  But  as 
to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only  admits  the  grandeiu:  of  Nature,  overlooking  those 
natural  elements  of  mystery  and  of  danger  by  which  religious  sentiments  were  constantly 
excited. 

***  A  learned  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts  as  the  Hindus 
•*  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvable,  inexhaustible,  incomprehensible.'* 
Tfoyefs  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  p.  cviii. 

***  This  is  noticed  by  Tennemann,  who,  however,  has  not  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
cause  :  **  Die  Einbildungskraft  des  Griechen  war  schopferisch,  sie  schuf  in  seinen  Innem 
neue  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  verleitet,  die  idealische  Welt  mit  der  wirk- 
hchen  zu  verwechseln,  weil  sie  immer  mit  einem  richtigen  Verstande  und  gesunder 
Beurtheilungskraft  verbunden  war."  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  8  ;  and  vol.  vi. 
p.  490,  he  says,  "  Bei  alien  diesen  Mangein  und  Fehlem  sind  doch  die  Griechen  die  einzige 
Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  fiir  Wissenschaft  hatte,  und  zu  diesem  Behufe 
forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen,  und  den  Weg  zur  Wissenschaft  geeb- 
net."  To  the  same  effect,  SprengeU  Histoire  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  p.  21 5*  And  on  this 
difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  European  mind,  see  M otter ,  Histoire  du  Gnosti- 
cisme,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  233,  234.  So,  too,  Kant  (Logik,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  350), 
**  Unter  alien  Volkern  haben  also  die  Griechen  erst  angefangen  zu  philosophiren.  Denn 
sie  haben  zuerst  vcrsucht,  nicht  an  dera  Leitfaden  der  Bilder  die  Vemunfterkenntnissc 
zu  cultiviren,  sondem  in  abstracto  ;  statt  dass  die  anderen  Volker  sich  die  Begriffe  immer 
nur  durch  Bilder  in  concrrfoverstandlichzuraachen  such  ten."  [The  generalizations  here 
cited  from  Tennemann  and  Kant  as  to  the  non-Hellenic  civilizations  of  antiquity  will 
not  bear  examination  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge. — Ed.] 
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by  their  consonance  with  human  reason,  and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of  Man  to 
judge  for  himself  on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and  incalculable  importance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms  of  the  preceding  comparison, 
because  our  information  respecting  those  countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has 
been  most  carefully  arranged.  But  everything  we  know  of  the  other  tropical 
civilizations  confirms  the  views  I  have  advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  excavations  have 
been  made  ;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light  proves  that  the  national  religion 
was,  like  that  of  India,  a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.^^a  Neither 
there,  nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  the  people  desire  to  represent 
their  deities  in  human  forms,  or  ascribe  to  them  human  attributes.  Even  their 
temples  are  huge  buildings,  often  constructed  with  great  skill,  but  showing  an 
evident  wish  to  impress  the  mind  with  fear,  and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  lighter  and  smaller  structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for  religious  pur- 
poses. Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do  we  see  the  same  principle 
at  work  ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical  civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the 
infinite,  while  the  safety  of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of 
the  finite.  To  follow  out  the  consequences  of  this  great  antagonism,  it  would 
be  necessary  io  indicate  how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and 
the  deductive,  are  all  connected ;  and  are  opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
finite,  the  sceptical,  the  analytic,  and  the  inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of 
this  would  carry  me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would  peihaps 
exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  and  I  must  now  leave  to  the  candour 
of  the  reader  what  I  am  conscious  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may, 
nevertheless,  suggest  to  him  materials  for  future  thought,  and,  if  I  might  indulge 
the  hope,  may  open  to  historians  a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that  everywhere 
the  hand  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history  of  the  human  mind  can  only 
be  understood  by  connecting  with  it  the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material 
universe. 

[The  following  note  proceeds  upon  a  superseded  definition  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver.  The  view  now  accepted  is  that  the  liver  has  three  functions :  (i)  the  glycogenic 
(metabolism  of  carbohydrates);  (2)  the  production  of  urea  and  uric  acid  (metabolism 
of  nitrogenous  material) ;  (3)  the  formation  of  bile,  which,  instead  of  being,  as  Buckle 
stated,  the  "  principal  business  "  of  the  organ,  "  must  very  largely  be  regarded  as  a 
subsidiary  one,  bile  containing  the  waste  products  of  the  liver,  the  results  of  its  other 
activities."     (Kirke-Haliburton,  Handbook  of  Physiology,  ed.  1900,  p.  487.) — Ed.] 

Note  36  to  p.  35. 

As  these  views  have  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  independent  of  their 
physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  fortify  them  still  further,  by  showing 
that  the  connexion  between  carbonized  food  and  the  respiratory  functions  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  wider  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  gland  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  the  liver ;  *  and  its 
principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous  carbon,  which  it  accomplishes 
by  secreting  bile,  a  highly  carbonized  fluid.**     Now,  the  connexion  between  this  process 

2*2  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Copan,  "  The  intention  of  the  sculptor  seems  to  have 
been  to  excite  terror."  Stephens's  Central  America^  vol.  i.  p.  152  ;  at  p.  159,  "  The  form 
of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death's  head."  At  Mayapan  (vol.  iii.  p.  133), 
'•  representations  of  human  figures,  or  animals  with  hideous  features  and  expressions^ 
in  producuig  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  expended  " ;  and  again* 
p.  412,  **  unnatural  and  grotesque  faces." 

*  "  The  most  constant  gland  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  the  liver."  Grani's  Comp.  Anai.  p  576.  See  also 
Beclard,  Anat.  Gin.  p.  18,  and  Burdock,  Traiii  de  Pkysioi.  vol.  ix.  p.  580.  Burdach  says,  "  11  existe  dans 
presgue  tout  le  rdgne  animal  "  ;  and  the  latest  researches  have  detected  the  rudiments  of  a  liver  even  in 
the  Entozoa  and  Rotifera.  Rymrr  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom,  1855,  p.  183,  and  Owen's  Invertebrata,  1855, 
p.  104. 

>>  Until  the  analysis  made  by  Demar^ay  in  1S37,  hardly  anything  was  known  of  the  composition  of 
bile ;  but  this  accomplished  chemist  ascertained  that  its  essential  constituent  is  choleate  of  soda,  and  that 
the  choleic  acid  contains  nearly  sixty- three  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Compare  Jhom^on'^  Animal  Chemistry , 
pp.  59,  60,  4x2,  602,  with  Simon's  Chemistry,  vol.  |».  pp.  17-31, 
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aad  the  respiratory  functions  is  highly  curious.  For  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  animal 
life,  we  shall  find  that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  always  compensatory  :  that  is  to  say, 
when  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  the  other  is  large  and  active.  Thus,  reptiles  have 
feeble  lungs,  but  a  considerable  liver ;  ^  and  thus  too  in  fishes,  which  have  no  lungs,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  size  of  the  liver  is  often  enormous.*  On  the  other 
hand,  insects  have  a  very  large  and  complicated  system  of  air>tubes  ;  but  their  liver 
is  minute,  and  its  functions  are  habitually  sluggish.*^  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  different 
classes  of  animals,  we  compare  the  different  stages  through  which  the  same  animal  passes, 
we  shall  find  fiurther  confirmation  of  this  wide  and  striking  principle.  For  the  law  holds 
good  even  before  birth  ;  since  in  the  unborn  infant  the  lungs  have  scarcely  any  activity, 
but  there  is  an  immense  liver,  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion.' 
And  so  invariable  is  this  relation,  that  in  man,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  which  is  formed  ; 
it  is  preponderant  during  the  whole  period  of  foetal  life  ;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes,  when, 
after  birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is  established 
in  the  system.^ 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great  moment  in  reference 
to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Inasmuch  as  the  liver  and  lungs  are  com- 
pensatory in  the  history  of  their  organization,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  also  com-- 
pensatory  in  the  functions  they  perform ;  and  that  what  is  left  undone  by  one,  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  other.  The  liver,  therefore,  fulfilling  the  duty,  as  chemistry 
teaches  us,  of  decarbonizing  the  system  by  secreting  a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should  expect, 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence,  that  the  lungs  would  be  likewise  decarboniz- 
ing ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect  that  if,  from  any  cause,  wc  are  surcharged  with 
carbon,  our  lungs  must  assist  in  remedying  the  evil.  This  brings  us,  by  another  road, 
to  the  conclusion  that  highly  carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs ;  so  that 
the  connexion  between  a  carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  being, 
as  some  assert,  a  crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is  corroborated 
not  only  by  chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  even  by 
the  observation  of  embryological  phenomena.  The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers, 
are  indeed  supported  by  so  many  analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts  of 
our  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  incapacity 
for  dealing  with  large  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostility  directed  against  con- 
clusions which  have  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  upon  us  since  Lavoisier,  seventy 
years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by  subjecting  them  to  the  laws 
of  chemical  combination. 

«  "  The  size  of  the  liver  and  the  quantity  of  the  bile  are  not  proportionate  to  the  Quantity  of  the  food 
and  frequency  of  eating ;  but  inversely  to  the  size  and  perfection  of  the  lungs.  .  .  .  The  liver  is  propor- 
tiooately  larger  in  reptiles,  which  have  lungs  with  large  cells  incapable  of  rapidly  decarbonizing  the  blood." 
Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  1829,  vol.  i.  [^p.  32,  33.  See  Cuvier,  lUgne  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  on  "  la  petitesse 
des  vaisseaux  pulmonaires  "  of  reptiles. 

*  Carus's  Comparative  Anatomy ^  vd.  ii.  p.  230  ;  Grant's  Comp.  Anat.  pp.  385,  596  ;  Rymer  Jones's  Animal 
Kingdom,  p.  646. 

*  Indeed  it  has  been  supposed  by  M.  GaMe  that  the  "  vaisseaux  biliares  "  of  some  insects  were  not 
"  s6cr6teurs ;  "  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous.  Sec  Latreille,  in  Cuvier,  Eigne  Animal,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  297,  29^- 

'**  La  prraominance  du  foie  avant  la  naissance  "  is  noticed  by  Bichat  {Anatomie  Ginirale,  vol.  ii.  p.  272). 
and  by  many  other  physiologists ;  but  Dr.  Elliotson  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  understand 
a  fact,  the  explanation  of  which  we  might  vainly  seel:  for  in  the  earlier  writers.  "  The  hypothesis,  that 
one  great  use  of  the  liver  was,  like  that  of  the  lungs,  to  remove  carbon  from  the  svstem,  vdth  this  difference, 
that  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  caiued  a  reception  of  caloric  into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  the 
lungs,  while  the  hepatic  excretion  takes  place  without  introduction  of  caloric,  was,  I  recollect,  a  great 
favourite  with  me  when  a  student.  .  .  .  The  Heidelberg  professors  have  adduced  many  arguments  to  the 
same  effect  In  the  foetus,  for  whose  temperature  the  mother's  heat  must  be  sufficient,  the  lungs  perform 
no  function  ;  but  the  liver  is  of  great  size,  and  bile  is  secreted  abundantly,  so  that  the  meconium  accumu- 
lates considerably  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy."  Elliotson's  Human  Physiology,  1840,  p.  10^. 
In  LepdUtier's  Fhysiologie  Midicale,  vol.  i.  p.  466,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  546,  550,  all  this  is  sadly  confused. 

V  "  The  Uver  is  the  first-formed  organ  in  the  embryo.  It  is  developed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  at 
about  the  third  week  fills  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one-half  the  weight  of  the  entire  embryo.  ...  At 
Urth  it  is  of  very  large  size,  and  occupies  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  .  .  .  The  liver  diminishes 
rapidly  after  birth,  l;^obably  from  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein."  Wilson's  Human  Anatomy,  1851/ 
p.  638.  Compare  Burdach's  Pkysioiogie,  vcJ.  iv.  p.  447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  **  Cet 
organe  crott  avec  lenteur,  surtout  comparativement  aux  poumons ;  le  rapport  de  ceux-ci  au  foie  ^tant  k 
peu  pres  de  i  :  3  avant  la  respiration,  il  ^tait  de  i  .  i^86  apr^  r^tablisseraeiit  de  cette  demi^re  fonction." 
See  also  p.  91,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  483  ;  and  on  the  predominance  of  the  liver  in  fcotal  Ufe,  see  the  remarks  of 
Serres  {Geoffroy  Saint  HUaire,  Anomalus  de  I' Organisation,  vol.  ii.  p.  11).  whose  genernliration  is  perbaps.a 
little  premature. 
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In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  30,  31,  35),  I  have  considered  the 
connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a  length  which  will  appear 
tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiological  pursuits ;  but  the  investigation  has 
become  necessary,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  experimenters,  who,  not  having 
studied  the  subject  comprehensively,  object  to  certain  parts  of  it.  To  mention  what, 
from  the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  {Physiological  Researches,  1851) 
containing  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits,  to  prove  that 
heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  system  than  by  the  respiratory  organs.  [Buckle 
himself  has  said  above  that  it  is  generated  by  neither  of  these,  but  by  combustion. 
Ed.]  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  all  his  details,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  ist.  That  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  no  great  physiological  truth  has 
ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  any  great  physiological  fallacy  been  destroyed,  by  such 
limited  experiments  on  a  single  class  of  animals  ;  and  this  is  partly  because  in  physiology 
a  crucial  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  deal  with  resisting  and  living 
bodies,  and  partly  because  every  experiment  produces  an  abnormal  condition,  and  thus 
lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  operation  of  which  is  incalculable  ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the 
inorganic  world,  we  can  control  the  whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department 
of  the  organic  world,  namely,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
nervous  system,  but  nevertheless  possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreover  know  that  the  heat 
is  a  product  of  oxygen  and  carbon  (see  note  32  to  chapter  ii.).  3d,  That  the  evidence 
of  travellers  respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and  the  different  quantities  of  food, 
used  in  hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is  explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical 
theories  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  but  is  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  the  nervous 
origin  of  heat. 


CHAPTER  III 
Examination  of  the  Method  employed  by  Metaphysicians  for 

DISCOVERING    MeNTAL    LaWS 

The  evidence  that  1  have  collected  seems  to  establish  two  leading  facts,  which, 
unless  they  can  be  impugned,  are  the  necessary  basis  of  universal  history.  The 
first  fact  is.  that  in  the  civilizations  out  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  Nature  have 
been  far  greater  than  in  those  in  Europe.  The  second  fact  is,  that  those  powers 
have  worked  immense  mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them  has  caused 
an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division  of  them  has  caused  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  thought,  by  concentrating  attention  upon  subjects  which 
inflame  the  imagination.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  the  past  can  guide  us, 
we  may  say  that  in  all  the  extra-European  civilizations  these  obstacles  were 
insuperable  ;  certainly  no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them.  But,  Europe 
being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  world — 
being  also  in  a  colder  region,  having  a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect, 
and  displaying  in  all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater  feebleness — it  was 
easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  superstitions  which  Nature  suggested  to  his  imagi- 
nation :  ♦  and  it  was  also  easier  for  him  to  effect,  not  indeed  a  just  division 
of  wealth,  but  something  nearer  to  it,  than  was  practicable  in  the  older  countries. 
Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  tendency 
has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature  to  man  ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordi- 
nate man  to  nature.  To  this  there  arc,  in  barbarous  countries,  several  excep- 
tions ;  but  in  civilized  countries  the  rule  has  been  universal.  The  great  division, 
therefore,  between  European  civilization  and  non -European  civilization,  is  the 
basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it  suggests  the  important  consideration 
that  if  we  would  understand,  for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make 
the  external  world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced  man  more  than  man 
has  influenced  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  understand  the  history  of 
a  country  like  France  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  principal  study, 
because.  Nature  being  comparatively  weak,  every  step  in  the  great  progress  has 
increased  the  dominion  of  the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  external 
world.  Even  in  those  coimtries  where  the  power  of  man  has  reached  the  highest 
point,  the  pressure  of  Nature  is  still  immense;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  because  our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so  much 
to  control  Nature  as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and  thus  obviate  many  of  the 
evils  she  would  otherwise  occasion.  How  successful  our  efforts  have  been,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  average  duration  of  life  constantly  becomes 
longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers  fewer  ;  and  what  makes  this  the 
more  remarkable  is  that  the  curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with 

[•It  appears  to  be  here  assumed  that  the  discarding  was  done  by  Europeans  spon- 
taneously, in  virtue  of  their  **  feebler  "  environment ;  but  the  early  Mediterranean  civili- 
zation grew  from  Asiatic  seed  ;  and  the  northern  civilizations  from  the  Mediterranean 
But  for  these  transmissions  of  culture,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  northern  Europe 
would  have  emerged  from  barbarism. — Ed.] 
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each  other  closer,  than  in  any  former  period  ;  so  that  while  apparent  hazards 
are  multiplied,  we  find  from  experience  that  real  hazards  are,  on  the  whole, 
diminished.^ 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  primary  cause  of  its  superiority  over  other  parts 
of  the  world,  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  encroachment  of  the  mind  of  man  upon 
the  organic  and  inorganic  forces  of  Nature.  To  this  all  other  causes  are  sub- 
ordinate.2  For  we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  Nature  reached  a 
certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly  developed,  and  the 
advance  of  the  civilization  stopped.  The  first  essential  was,  to  limit  the  inter- 
ference of  these  physical  phenomena  ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished where  the  phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least  imposing.  This  was  the 
case  with  Europe  ;  it  is  accordingly  in  Europe  alone  that  man  has  really  suc- 
ceeded in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them  to  his  own  will,  turning 
them  aside  from  their  ordinary  course,  and  compelling  them  to  minister  to  his 
liappiness,  and  subserve  the  general  purposes  of  human  life.* 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  successful  struggle.  Indeed, 
it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there  was  nothing  man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions 
of  the  sea  repelled,  and  whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  rescued  from 
its  grasp  ;  mountains  cut  through,  and  turned  into  level  roads  ;  soils  of  the  most 
obstmate  sterility  becoming  exuberant,  from  the  mere  advance  of  chemical 
knowledge;  while,  in  regard  to  electric  phenomena,  we  see  the  subtlest,  the 
most  rapid,  and  the  most  mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought, 
and  obeying  even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human  mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external  world  have  been  re- 
fractory, man  has  succeeded  in  destroying  what  he  could  hardly  hope  to  subju- 
gate. The  most  cruel  diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
leprosy  of  the  Middle  Age5,3  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  civilized  parts 

1  This  diminution  of  casualties  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  though  a  slight  one,  of  the 
increased  duration  of  Ufe ;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  general  improvement  in  the 
physical  condition  of  man  :  see  Sir  B.  Brodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  212  ; 
and  for  proof  that  civilized  men  are  stronger  than  uncivilized  ones,  see  Queielei  sur 
VHomme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  272  ;  Lawrence*s  Lectures  on  Afan,  pp.  275,  276  ;  Ellis's  Polynesian 
Researches f  vol.  i.  p.  98  ;  Whately's  Lectures  on  Politi$al  Economy,  8vo,  1 831,  p.  59  ;  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  32,  33  ;  Dufau,  Traite  de  Statistique,  p.  107  :  Haw* 
kins's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  232. 

2  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  consider ;  but  the  mere 
economical  consequences  are  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill :  "  Of  the  features  which  char- 
acterize this  progressive  economical  movement  of  civilized  nations,  that  which  first 
excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  phenomejia  of  Production, 
is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  extend,  the  unlimited,  growth  of 
man's  power  over  Nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  physical  objects 
shows  no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries  ;  it  is  advancing  more  rapidly, 
and  in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any  previous  age  or  generation, 
and  affording  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  beyond,  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  our  acquaintance  with  Nature  is  still  almost  in  its  infancy."  Mill's  Principles  of 
Polit.  Economy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 

3  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  **  qu*au  trei- 
zieme  si^cle  on  comptait  en  France  seulement,  deux  mille  l^proseries,  et  que  I'Europe 
enti^re  renfermait  environ  dix-neuf  mille  etabhssemens  semblables."  Sprengel,  Histoire 
de  la  Medecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  As  to  the  mortality  caused  by  the  plague,  see  Clot-Bey  de 
la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62,  63,  185,  292. 

[•  These  passages  disregard  not  only  the  great  works  of  irrigation  undertaken  in  ancient 
times  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  thereafter  in  India,  but  the  success  of  Peruvians 
and  Chinese  in  artificial  soil-making.  Mesopotamian  canalization  and  Indian  tank- 
building  were  great  achievements,  although  done  with  "  naked  human  strength,"  and 
it  was  an  Asiatic,  Xerxes,  who  caused  a  canal  to  be  dug  through  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Atbos  for  the  passage  of  one  fleet. — £d.] 
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of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again  be  seen  there. 
Wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extirpated,  and  are  no  longer  allowed 
to  infest  the  haunts  of  civiUzed  men.  Those  frightful  famines  by  which  Europe 
used  to  be  ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,*  have  ceased  ;  and  so  success- 
fully have  we  grappled  with  them,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their 
ever  returning  with  anything  like  their  former  severity.  Indeed,  our  resources 
are  now  so  great  that  we  could  at  worst  only  suffer  from  a  slight  and  tem- 
porary scarcity  ;  since,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met 
at  the  outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily  suggest. ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous  other  instances,  the  progress 
of  European  civilization  has  been  marked  by  the  diminished  influence  of  the 
external  world  :  I  mean,  of  course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  external  world 
which  have  an  existence  independent  of  the  wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created 
by  him.  The  most  advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state,  owe  compara- 
tively little  to  those  original  features  of  nature  which,  in  every  civilization  out 
of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited  power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course 
of  trade,  the  extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  navi- 
gated, and  by  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  adjoining  harbours.  But  in 
Europe  the  determining  cause  is  not  so  much  these  physical  peculiarities,  as 
the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  Formerly  the  richest  countries  were  those  in 
which  nature  was  most  bountiful ;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which 
man  is  most  active.*  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature  is  parsimonious, 
we  know  how  to  compensate  her  deficiencies.  If  a  river  is  difficult  to  navigate, 
or  a  country  difficult  to  traverse,  our  engineers  can  correct  the  error,  and  remedy 
the  evil.  If  we  have  no  rivers,  we  make  canals  ;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours, 
we  make  artificial  ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair  the  authority 
of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the  distribution  of  the  people, 
since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  is  every- 
where outstripping  that  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  more  men 
congregate  in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will  become  accustomed  to  draw  their 
materials  of  thought  from  the  business  of  human  life,  and  the  less  attention  they 
will  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature  which  are  the  fertile  source  of  super- 
stition, and  by  which,  in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man 
was  arrested. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  advance  of  European 
civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminishing  influence  of  physical  laws,  and 
an  increasing  influence  of  mental  laws.  The  complete  proof  of  this  generaliza- 
tion can  be  collected  only  from  history  ;  and  therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large 
share  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work. 

*  For  a  curious  list  of  famines,  see  an  essay  by  Mr.  Farr,  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159-163.  He  says  that  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine  every  fourteen  years. 

6  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  chemistry,  "  next  to  impossible.'*  HerscheVs  Discourse  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
p.  65.  Cuvier  {Recueil  des  Eloges,  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says  that  we  have  succeeded  "  ^  rendre 
toute  famine  impossible."  See  also  Godwin  on  Population,  p.  500  ;  and  for  a  purely 
economical  argmnent  to  prove  the  impossibihty  of  famine,  see  MilVs  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  vol.  ii.  p.  258  ;  and  compare  a  note  in  Ricardo's  Works,  p.  191.  The  Irish 
famine  may  seem  an  exception :  but  it  could  have  been  easily  baflSed  except  for  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 

[♦  This  activity  again,  however,  has  been  above  defined  as  a  result  of  the  evocative  or 
propulsive  power  of  Nature.  To  call  the  energy  of  man,  then,  the  "  determining  cause," 
is  strictly  an  inconsistency.  And  where  man's  activity  is  specifically  stimulated  by  the 
possession  of  coal  and  iron,  **  Nature "  again  must  be  recognized  as  the  determining 
condition ;  even  if  we  ignore  the  fact  that  European  culture  derives  from  Asiatic.  Three 
thousand  years  ago,  northern  Europeans  did  not  '*  know  how  "  to  compensate  the 
*•  deficiencies  "  of  Nature. — Ed.] 
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But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be  admitted  by  whoever, 
in  addition  to  the  arguments  just  adduced,  will  concede  two  premisses,  neither 
of  which  seems  susceptible  of  much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  no  evidence  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  ever  been  perma- 
nently increased  ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  such  increase 
can  take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  the 
resources  of  the  human  mind  have  become  more  powerful,  more  numerous, 
and  more  able  to  grapple  with  the  difl&culties  of  the  external  world  ;  because 
every  fresh  accession  to  our  knowledge  supplies  fresh  means  with  which  we  can 
either  control  the  operations  of  nature,  or,  failing  in  that,  can  foresee  the  con- 
sequences, and  thus  avoid  what  it  is  impossible  to  prevent ;  in  both  instances, 
diminishing  the  pressure  exercised  on  us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  premisses  are  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion  which  is  of  great 
value  for  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction.  For  if  the  measure  of  civilization 
is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over  external  agents,  it  becomes  clear  that  of  the  two 
classes  of  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more 
important  than  the  physical.*  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one  school  of  thinkers 
as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  its  demonstration  has  been 
hitherto  attempted  by  anything  even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis. 
The  question,  however,  as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one  of  very 
trifling  moment  ;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is  that  in  the  present  stage  of  our 
inquiry  the  problem  with  which  we  started  has  become  simplified,  and  a  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  into  a 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  These  mental  laws,  when  ascer- 
tained, will  be  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  history  of  Europe  ;  the  physical  laws 
will  be  treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise  to  disturbances, 
the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have,  during  several  centuries,  perceptibly 
diminished. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
the  metaphysicians  are  ready  with  an  answer  ;  and  they  refer  us  to  their  own 
labours  as  supplying  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  researches,  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  resources, 
and,  above  all,  to  test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always  follow, 
and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be  elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branching  into  two  divisions, 
is  in  its  origin  always  the  same,  and  consists  in  each  observer  studying  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind.fl  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  historical  method  ; 
the  metaphysician  studying  one  mind,  the  historian  studying  many  minds. 
Now,  the  first  remark  to  make  on  this  is  that  the  metaphysical  method  is  one 
by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge. 
Everything  we  at  present  know  has  been  ascertained  by  studying  phenomena, 
from  which  all  casual  disturbances  having  been  removed,  the  law  remains  as  a 
conspicuous  residue."'     And  this  can  only  be  done  by  observations  so  numerous 

«  "  As  the  metaphysician  carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  reasoning,  he  is 
not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or  amusement.** 
Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  462  ;  and  the  same  remark,  almost  literally 
repeated,  at  vol.  iii.  p.  260.  Locke  makes  what  passes  in  each  man's  mind  the  sole 
source  of  metaphysics,  and  the  sole  test  of  their  truth.  Essay  concerning  Human  Under' 
standing,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  76,  79,  121,  146,  152,  287,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  243. 

7  The  deductive  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the  whole  theory 
of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on  the  supposition  that  it 
consists  of  generalized  observations,  and  that  from  them  alone  the  science  of  mind  can 

[•  There  is  here  a  reversion  to  the  formerly  noticed  fallacy  as  to  "  law."  Mental 
**  laws  **  are  involved  alike  in  the  two  evolutions  of  civilization  under  notice ;  and  it  was 
as  much  a  matter  of  such  "  law^"  that  Asiatic  civilizations  should  have  been  arrested  as 
that  the  modem  European  should  still  progress.  The  true  statement  is  that  there  is 
always  an  equation  of  organism  and  environment,  but  that  the  terms  of  the  equation 
alter.— Ed.] 
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as  to  eliminate  the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  delicate  as  to  isolate 
the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is  essential  to  all  inductive  science  ; 
but  neither  of  them  does  the  metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenomenon 
is  for  him  an  impossibiUty  ;  since  no  man,  into  whatever  state  of  reverie  he  may 
be  thrown,  can  entirely  cut  himself  off  from  the  influence  of  external  events, 
which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind,  even  when  he  is  uncon.scious  of  their 
presence.  As  to  the  other  condition,  it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open 
defiance  ;  for  his  whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by  studying  a 
single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds  ;  so  that  while  he,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  unable  to  isolate  his  observations  from  disturbances,  he  on  the  other  hand 
refuses  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  precaution, — he  refuses  so  to  enlarge  his 
survey  as  to  eliminate  the  disturbances  by  which  his  observations  are  troubled.^ 

This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which  metaphysicians  are 
exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of  their  science.  But  if  we  penetrate  a  little 
deeper,  we  shall  meet  with  another  circumstance,  which,  though  less  obvious, 
is  equally  decisive.  After  the  metaphysician  has  taken  for  granted  that,  by 
studying  one  mind,  he  can  discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself  in- 
volved in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begms  to  apply  even  this  imperfect 
method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude  is  one  which,  not  being  met  with  in 
any  other  pursuit,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  metaphysical  controversies.  To  understand,  therefore,  its 
nature,  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to  one 
of  which  all  metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  according  to  the  metaphysical 
scheme,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding,  which  are  equally  obvious, 
and  which  yet  lead  to  entirely  different  results.  According  to  the  first 
method,  the  inquirer  begins  by  examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the 
other  method,  he  begins  by  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods  always  have 
led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  difficult  to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the  mind 
is  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  material  on  which  the  instalment  is  employed. 
The  means  by  which  the  science  must  be  worked  out  being  thus  the  same  as  the 
object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
of  the  mental  phenomena  :  because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may  be,  it 
must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in  which,  the  view  itself  is  taken. 
Hence  we  may  perceive  what,  I  think,  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
physical  and  metaphysical  inquiries.  In  physics,  there  are  several  methods  of 
proceeding,  all  of  which  lead  to  the  same  results.  But  in  metaphysics  it  will 
invariably  be  found  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal  honesty,  employ 
different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the  conclusions  which  they  obtain 
will  also  be  different.  To  those  who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illus- 
trations will  set  this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who  begin  by  the  study 
of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds  an  idea  of  space.  Whence,  they  ask,  can 
this  arise  ?     It  cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to  the  senses,  because  the  senses 

be  raised.  [This  statement  does  not  appear  to  consist  with  others  made  by  Buckle  on 
the  subject  of  induction  and  deduction  in  a  later  chapter. — Ed.] 

*  These  remarks  are  apphcable  only  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  metaphysical 
method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  metaphysicians, 
among  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France,  in  whose  works  we  find  larger 
views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical  inquiries  with  metaphysical  ones  ;  thus 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  original  speculations.  To  this  method  there 
can  be  no  objection,  provided  the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely  regarded  as 
h3rpotheses  which  require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But  instead  of  this 
cautious  proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the  hypothesis  as  if  it  were 
a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  historical 
illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist.  This  confusion  between  illustra- 
tion and  verification  appears  to  be  the  universal  failing  of  those  who,  like  Vico  and 
Fichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phenomena  d  priori. 
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supply  only  what  is  finite  and  contingent  ;  whereas  the  idea  of  space  is  infinite 
and  necessary.®  It  is  infinite,  since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end  ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  its  non-existence. 
Thus  far  the  idealist.  But  the  sensualist,  as  he  is  called,i<* — he  who  begins,  not 
with  ideas,  but  with  sensations,  arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  remarks, 
that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we  have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects ; 
and  that  the  ideas  of  objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sensations  which 
those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being  necessary,  this,  he  says, 
only  results  from  the  circumstance  that  w^e  never  can  perceive  an  object  which 
does  not  bear  a  certain  position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms  an  indis- 
soluble association  between  the  idea  of  position  and  the  idea  of  an  object  ;  and 
as  this  association  is  constantly  repeated  before  us,  we  at  length  find  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  position,  or,  in  other  words,  without  space.^i 
As  to  space  being  infinite,  this,  he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  con- 
tinual addition  to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the  three  modiScations 
of  extension. 12  On  innumerable  other  points,  we  find  the  same  discrepancy 
between  the  two  schools.  The  idealist, ^3  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions 
of  cause,  of  time,  of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are  universal  and  neces- 
sary ;  that  they  are  simple  ;  and  that,  not  being  susceptible  of  analysis,  they 
must  be  referred  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  mind.**     On  the  other  hand, 

»  Compare  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  with  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
Philosophies  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Among  the  Indian  metaphysicians,  there  was  a  sect 
which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  Dabistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  40 ;  which,  however,  was  contrary  to  the 
Vedas.  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  1832,  pp.  8,  iii.  In  Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinity  of  space  is  heretical.  Dohlado's  Letters,  p.  96  ;  which  should  be  compared  with 
the  objection  of  Irenaeus  against  the  Valentinians.  in  Beausobre,  Histoire  de  Manichie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  275.  For  the  different  theories  of  space,  I  may,  moreover,  refer  to  Ritter's  Hist. 
of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  473,  477,  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-204  ;  Cud» 
worth's  Intellectual  System,  vol.  i.  p.  191,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  472  ;  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft, 
in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23,  62,  81,  120,  139,  147,  256,  334,  347  ;  Tennemann,  Ge- 
schichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  vol.  iii.  pp.  130-137,  vol.  iv.  p.  284, 
vol.  V.  pp.  384-387,  vol.  vi.  p.  99,  vol.  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  683,  vol.  ix.  pp.  257,  355,  410, 
vol.  X.  p.  79,  vol.  xi.  pp.  195,  385-389. 

*<*  This  is  the  title  conferred  by  M.  Cousin  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest  English  meta- 
physicians, and  upon  Condillac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France,  their  system  having  **  le 
nom  ra^rit6  de  sensualisme."  Cousin,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same  school,  in  Feuchiersleben's  Medical  Psychology,  p.  52, 
and  in  Renouard's  Histoire  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  In  Jobert's  New 
System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  334,  8vo,  1849,  it  is  called  '*  sensationalism,"  which  seems 
a  preferable  expression. 

"  This  is  very  ably  argued  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mitid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  93-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  148,  154,  157,  and  the  ingenious  dis- 
tinction, p.  198,  **  between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  in- 
finite." At  p.  208,  Locke  sarcastically  says,  *'  But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  men 
who  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity, 
it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  (with  some  others  that  I 
know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  informed  by  their  communi- 
cation." 

»2  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  Examination  of  Male- 
branche,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248,  249  ;  and  MiUler's  Elements  of  Physiology^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

»3  I  speak  of  idealists  in  opposition  to  sensationalists  ;  though  the  word  idealist  is  often 
used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the  different  kinds  of  idealism,  see 
Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  and  Prolegomena  xii  jeder  kiinftigen  Metaphysik,  in  Kant's 
Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  389,  vol.  iii.  pp.  204,  210,  306,  307.  According  to  him,  the  Car- 
tesian idealism  is  empirical. 

1*  Thus,  Dugald  Stewart  {Philosophical  Essays,  Edin.  1810,  p.  33)  tells  us  of  "  the 
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the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recognizing  the  simplicity  of  these  ideas,  con- 
siders them  to  be  extremely  complex,  and  looks  upon  their  universality  and 
necessity  as  merely  the  result  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association. ^^ 

This  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  inevitably  consequent  on  the 
adoption  of  different  methods.  The  idealist  is  compelled  to  assert  that  neces- 
sary truths  and  contingent  truths  have  a  different  origin.i«  The  sensationalist 
is  bound  to  affirm  -that  they  have  the  same  origin.^"'  The  further  these  two 
great  schools  advance,  the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philosophy,  and  of  art.  The 
idealists  say  that  all  men  have  essentially  the  same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  b^utiful.  The  sensationalists  affirm  that  there  is  no  such  standard, 
because  ideas  depend  upon  sensations,  and  because  the  sensations  of  men  depend 
upon  the  changes  in  their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external  events  by  which  their 
bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions  to  which  the  ablest  meta- 
physicians have  been  driven,  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  they  have  pur- 
sued opposite  methods  of  investigation.  And  this  is  the  more  important  to  ob- 
serve, because  after  these  two  methods  have  been  employed,  the  resources  of 
metaphysics  are  evidently  exhausted.^ 8  Both  parties  agree  that  mental  laws 
can  l>e  discovered  only  by  studying  individual  minds,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  mind  which  is  riot  the  result  either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only 
choice,  therefore,  they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of 
sensation  to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  results  of  reflection 
to  the  la\vs  of  sensation.  Every  system  of  metaphysics  has  been  constructed 
according  to  one  of  these  schemes  ;  and  this  must  always  continue  to  be  the 
case,  because  when  the  two  schemes  are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality 

simple  idea  of  personal  identity."  And  Reid  {Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i. 
p.  354)  says,  **  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim  to  be  accounted 
simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time."  In  the  Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time 
is  "  an  independent  cause.*'     See  the  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  10,  216. 

«5  **  As  Space  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the  whole  of  syn- 
chronous order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensive  word,  including  all  successions,  or  the  whole 
of  successive  order."  MUVs  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  100  ;  and  on  the  relation  of 
time  to  memory,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  In  JoherVs  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  it  is 
said  that  '*  time  is  nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we  know  events  by  experi- 
ence only."  See  also  p.  133,  and  compare  respecting  time  Condillac,  Traiti  des  Sensations, 
pp.  104-114.  222,  223,  331-333.  To  the  same  effect  is  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing, book  ii.  chap,  xiv.,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  163  ;  and  see  his  second  reply  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  substance, 
see  vol.  i.  pp.  285-290,  292,  308,  vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  10,  17. 

i«  Reid  {Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  281)  says  that  necessary  truths 
**  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses  testify  only  what  is,  and  not 
what  must  necessarily  be."  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  204,  239,  240,  281.  The  same  dis- 
tinction is  peremptorily  asserted  in  WhewelVs  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo, 
1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  60-73,  140  *  and  see  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  pp.  123,  124. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  {Additions  to  Reid's  Works,  p.  754)  says,  that  non -contingent  truths 
**  have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable."  But  this  learned  writer  does  not  mention 
how  we  are  to  know  when  anything  is  **  absolutely  incogitable."  That  we  cannot  cogi- 
tate an  idea,  is  certainly  no  proof  of  its  being  incogitable  :  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some 
later  period,  when  knowledge  is  more  advanced. 

17  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  of  Locke  ;  and  one  of  the  latest  productions  of 
that  school  declares,  that  **  to  say  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  acquired  by  experi- 
ence, is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidence  of  our  senses  and  reason."  JoberVs  New  System 
of  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

^  To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  may  repeat,  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  mean  by 
metaphysics,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on  the  supposition  that 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  be  generalized  solely  from  the  facts  of  individual  con- 
sciousness.  For  this  scheme,  the  word  *  metaphysics*  is  rather  inconvenient,  but  it  will 
cause  no  confusion  if  this  definition  of  it  is  kept  in  view  by  the  reader. 
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of  metaphysical  phenomena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible  ;*•  the  supporters 
of  each  are  equally  confident  ;  and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  middle  term  should  be  found  ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire, 
because  no  one  can  mediate  between  metaphysical  controversies  without  being 
a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can  be  a  metaphysician  without  being  either  a 
sensationalist  or  an  idealist  ;  in  other  words,  without  belonging  to  one  of  those 
very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes  to  judge.*> 

On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  as  meta- 
physicians are  unavoidably,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  inquiry,  broken  up 
into  two  completely  antagonistic  schools,  the  relative  truth  of  which  there  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  as  they,  moreover,  have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they 
use  those  resources  according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other  science  has  ever 
been  developed, — we,  looking  at  these  things,  ought  not  to  expect  that  they 
can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data  for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will  take  the 
pains  fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of  mental  philosophy,  must  admit 
that,  notwithstanding  the  influence  it  has  always  exercised  over  some  of  the  most 
powerful  minds,  and  through  them  over  society  at  large,  there  is  nevertheless 
no  other  study  which  has  been  so  zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and 
yet  remains  so  barren  of  results.  Tn  no  other  department  has  there  been  so  much 
movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of  eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest 
integrity  of  purpose,  have  in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been 
engaged  in  metaphysical  inquiries  ;  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  their  systems. 
so  far  from  approximating  towards  truth,  are  diverging  from  each  other  with  a 
velocity  which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The 
incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile  schools,  the  violence  with  which  they  have  been 
supported,  and  the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which  each  has 
advocated  its  own  method, — all  these  things  have  thrown  the  study  of  the  mind 
into  a  confusion  only  to  be  compared  to  that  in  which  the  study  of  religion  has 

19  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Platonism,  is  equally  true  of  all 
the  great  metaphysical  systems :  **  Dass  sie  ein  zusammenhangendes  barmonisches 
Ganzes  ausmachen  {i.e.  the  leading  propositions  of  it)  fallt  in  die  Augen."  Tennemannt 
GeschichU  der  Philosophies  vol.  ii.  p.  527.  And  yet  he  confesses  (vol.  iii.  p.  52)  of  it  and 
the  opposite  system  :  "  und  wenn  man  auf  die  Beweise  siehet,  so  ist  der  Empirismus  des 
Aristoteles  nicht  besser  begriindet  als  der  Rationalismus  des  Plato."  Kant  admits  that 
there  can  be  only  one  true  system,  but  is  confident  that  he  has  discovered  what  all  his 
predecessors  have  missed.  Die  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  5,  where 
he  raises  the  question,  "  ob  es  wohl  mehr  als  eine  Philosophic  geben  konne.**  In  the 
Kfitik^  and  in  the  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  kiinfiigen  Afetaphysik,  he  says  that  metaphysics 
have  made  no  progress,  and  that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Werke,  vol.  ii. 
PP-  49»  5o»  vol.  iii.  pp.  166,  246. 

20  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this,  in  the  attempt  made  by  M.  Cousin  to  found  an 
eclectic  school ;  for  this  very  able  and  learned  man  has  been  quite  unable  to  avoid  the  one- 
sided view  which  is  to  every  metaphysician  an  essential  preliminary  ;  and  he  adopts  that 
fundamental  distinction  between  necessary  ideas  and  contingent  ideas,  by  which  the 
idealist  is  separated  from  the  sensationalist  :  "  la  grande  division  des  id6es  aujourd'hui 
etablie  est  la  division  des  idees  contingentes  et  des  idees  necessaires.'*  Cousin,  Hist,  de 
la  Philosophie,  II.  serie,  vol.  i.  p.  82  :  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  and  the  same  work,  I.  s6rie, 
vol.  i.  pp.  249,  267,  268,  311,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51-54.  M.  Cousin  constantly  contradicts  Locke, 
and  then  says  he  has  refuted  that  profound  and  vigorous  thinker  ;  while  he  does  not  even 
state  the  arguments  of  James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modem 
sensationalists,  and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deserve  notice  from 
an  eclectic  historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  announces  (Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  597) 
•'  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth.  To  this 
confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions  of  my  own  consciousness, 
but  by  finding  in  this  system  a  centre  and  conciliation  for  the  most  opposite  of  philosophi' 
cal  opinions."  But  at  p.  589,  he  summarily  disposes  of  one  of  the  most  important  o| 
these  philosophical  opinions  as  "  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke," 
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been  thrown  by  the  controversies  of  theologians.21  The  consequence  is,  that 
if  we  except  a  very  few  of  the  laws  of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  acid  the 
modem  theories  of  vision  and  of  touch.^^  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle  of  importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  incontestable  truth.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  .1 
suspicion  that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
inquiries  have  been  prosecuted.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that,  by  mere  ob- 
servation of  our  own  minds,  and  even  by  such  rude  experiments  as  we  are 
able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  raise  psychology  to  a  science ; 
and  I  entertain  very  little  doubt  that  metaphysics  can  be  successfully  studied 
only  by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  which  govern  the  movements  of  the  human  race.23 

^  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadvertently  confesses  what  is  very  damaging 
to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits  :  **  Upon  the  whole,  J  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amused  philosophers, 
and  Mocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to  ourselves.  That  we  have 
first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see.'*  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Every  metaphysician  and  theologian  should  get  this 
sentence  by  heart :  **  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see  ' 

23  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are  capable  of  his- 
torical verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  into  a  scientific 
theory.  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown's  theory  of  touch,  have  in  the  same 
way  been  verified  physiologically  :  so  that  we  now  know  what  otherwise  we  could  only 
have  suspected. 

»  In  regard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  this  chapter  as  impeding  metaphysicians, 
it  is  only  just  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Kant :  '*  Wie  aber  das  Ich,  der  ich  denke,  von  deni 
Ich,  das  sich  selbst  anschaut,  unterschieden  (indem  ich  mir  noch  andere  Anschauungsart 
wenigstens  als  mogUch  vorstellen  kann),  und  doch  mit  diesem  letzteren  als  dasselbc 
Subject  einerlei  sei,  wie  ich  also  sagen  konne :  Ich  als  Intelligenz  und  denkend  Subject, 
erkenne  mich  selbst  als  gedachtes  Object,  so  fern  ich  mir  noch  iiber  das  in  der  Anschauung 
gegeben  bin,  nur,  gleich  anderen  Phanomenen,  nicht  wie  ich  vor  dem  Verstande  bin, 
sondem  wie  ich  mir  erscheine,  hat  nicht  mehr  auch  nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich, 
als  wie  ich  mir  selbst  Uberhaupt  ein  Object  imd  zwar  der  Anschauung  und  innerer  Wahr- 
nehmungen  sein  konne."  Kritik  der  reinen  VernunfU  in  KarU^s  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  I 
am  very  willing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this  :  for  to  me  it  appears  that  the  two  cases 
are  not  only  equally  difficult,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are  equally 
impossible. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Mental  Laws  are  either  Moral  or  Intellectual.  Comparison  of  Moral 
AND  Intellectual  Laws,  and  Inquiry  into  the  Effect  produced  by 
each  on  the  Progress  of  Society 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  apparent  that,  whatever 
may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we,  looking  merely  at  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, must  pronounce  the  metaphysical  method  to  be  unequal  to  the  task,  often 
imposed  upon  it,  of  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  only  remaining  method,  accord- 
ing to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied,  not  simply  as  they  appear  in 
the  mind  of  the  individual  observer,  but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind 
at  large.  The  essential  opposition  between  these  two  plans  is  very  obvious  :  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring  forward  further  illustration  of  the  resources 
possessed  by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  select 
a  subject  which,  though  still  imperfectly  understood,  supplies  a  beautiful  instance 
of  the  regularity  with  which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the  great 
Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course.* 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  the  proportion  kept  up  in  the  births  of  the 
sexes  ;  a  proportion  which,  if  it  were  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even 
for  a  single  generation,  would  throw  society  into  the  most  serious  confusion,  and 
would  infallibly  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  vices  of  the  people.^  Now,  it  has 
always  been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the  male  and  female  births  are  toler- 
ably equal  ;  but,  until  very  recently,  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are 
precisely  equal,  or,  if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.^     The  births  being 

1  Thus  we  find  that  the  Crusades,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  in 
Europe,  increased  licentiousness.  See  a  curious  passage  in  SprengeU  Histoire  de  la 
Medecinct  vol.  ii.  p.  376.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of  women, 
and  the  result  is  prejudicial  to  morals.  Stephens's  Central  A  merica^  vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  429. 
On  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  state  of  society  produced  by  an  excess  of  males,  see 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  259;  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  45, 
vul.  xvi.  p.  307  ;  Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  579. 

2  On  this  question,  a  variety  of  conflicting  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  older  writers. 
Goodman,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposed  that  more  females  were  bom  than 
males.  Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  6q6.  Turgot  ((Euvres,  vol.  ii. 
p.  247)  rightly  says,  **  il  nait  un  peu  plus  d'hommes  que  de  femmes"  :  but  the  evidence 
was  too  incomplete  to  make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess  ;  and  I  find  that  even  Herder, 
writing  in  1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about  equal :  **  ein  zieinliches 
Gleichuiass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Geschlechter  "  (Ideen  zur  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  149), 
and  was  sometimes  in  favour  of  girls,  "  ja,  die  Nachrichten  mehrcrer  Reisenden  machen 
es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  in  manchen  dieser  Gegenden  wirklich  mehr  Tochter  ab  Sdhne 
geboren  werden." 

[•  Another  reversion  to  the  conception  of  laws  as  forces. — Ed.^ 
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the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  laws  of 
the  births  must  be  in  those  antecedents  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the 
jM"oportion  of  the  sexes  must  reside  in  the  parents  themselves.3  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  question  arose,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  difficulty 
by  our  knowledge  of  animal  physiology  ;  for  it  was  plausibly  said,  "  Since  physio- 
logy is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  body,*  and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting 
from  the  body,  it  follows  that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the  body,  we  shall  know  the 
laws  of  the  birth."  This  was  the  view  taken  by  physiologists  of  our  origin;  * 
and  this  is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphysicians  of  our  history.  Both 
parties  believed  that  it  was  possible  at  once  to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
and  by  studying  its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physiologist  said, 
"  By  studying  individual  bodies,  and  thus  ascertaining  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  union  of  the  parents,  I  will  discover  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the 
proportion  is  merely  the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise."  Just  in  the  same 
way,  the  metaphysician  says,  "  By  studying  individual  minds,  I  will  ascertain 
the  laws  which  govern  their  movements  ;  and  in  that  way  I  will  predict  the 
movements  of  mankind,  which  are  obviously  compounded  of  the  individual 
movements."^  These  are  the  expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held 
out,  by  physiologists  respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  metaphysicians 
respecting  the  laws  of  lustory.  Towards  the  fulfilment,  however,  of  these 
promises  the  metaphysicians  have  done  absolutely  nothing  ;  nor  have  the  physio- 
logists been  more  successful,  although  their  views  have  the  support  of  anatomy, 
which  admits  of  the  employment  of  direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to 
metaphy^cs.  But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this  availed  them 
nothing  ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed  of  a  single  fact  which  throws 

'  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  state  of  the 
mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  influence  may  be,  it  can  only 
affect  the  subsequent  birth  through  and  by  physical  antecedents,  which  in  every  case 
must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause.  If,  therefore,  the  influence  were  proved  to 
exist,  we  should  still  have  to  search  for  physical  laws  :  though  such  laws  would  of  course 
be  considered  merely  as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some  higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  hfe.  But  this,  looking  at  the 
subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  several  branches  of  knowledge  will 
have  to  be  raised  from  thefr  present  empirical  state,  before  the  phenomena  of  life  can  be 
scientifically  investigated.  The  more  rational  mode  seems  to  be,  to  consider  physiology 
and  anatomy  as  correlative  :  the  first  forming  the  dynamical,  and  the  second  forming  the 
statical  part  of  the  study  of  organic  structure. 

»  **  Voulez-vous  savoir  de  quoi  depend  le  sexe  des  enfants  ?  Femel  vous  r6pond,  sur 
la  foi  des  anciens,  qu'il  depend  des  qualit^s  de  la  semence  du  pdre  et  de  la  m^re."  Renouard, 
Histoire  de  la  Midecinf-t  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  :  see  also,  at  p.  185,  the  opinion  of 
Hippocrates,  adopted  by  Galea  ;  and  similar  views  in  Lepelletier,  Physiologie  Midicale, 
vol.  iv.  p.  332,  and  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecinet  vol.  i.  pp.  252,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  vol.  iv. 
p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  respecting  the 
origin  of  sexes,  see  Beausobre,  Histoire  de  Manicheet  vol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  358,  361  ;  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  349  ;  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  126  ; 
Ritter*s  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  191  :  Denham  and  Clapperton*s  Africa, 
PP-  323,  324  :  Maintenon,  Lettres  Inidites,  vol.  ii.  p.  62  ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  {Burdach's 
Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  472),  **  que  les  femmes  cbez  lesquelles  pr6domine  le  syst^me  art6riel 
procr^nt  des  gar^ons,  au  lieu  que  celles  dont  le  systeme  veineux  a  la  predominance 
mettent  au  monde  des  fiUes."  According  to  Anaxagoras,  the  question  was  extremely 
simple  :  xal  Afi^va  ftj^v  dtrb  rdv  Scfywu,  ^iJXea  5^  diro  tw  dpiarepQif.  Diog,  Laert,  ii.  9, 
vol.  i.  p.  85. 

•  **  Le  m^taphysicien  se  voit  comme  la  source  de  I'^vidence  et  le  confident  de  la  nature  : 
Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puis  g6n6raliser  les  id^es,  et  d^couvrir  le  germe  des  6v6nements  qui  se 
d^veloppent  joumellement  dans  le  monde  physique  et  moral ;  et  c'est  par  moi  seul  que 
rhomme  peut  Itre  6clak6."  Helvetius  de  V Esprit,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  Compare  Herder,  Ideen 
sur  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  Thus  too  M.  Cousin  {Hist,  de  la  Philosophie, 
II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  131)  says,  **  Le  fait  de  la  conscience  transports  de  Tindividu  dans 
Tesp^ce  et  dans  Thistoire,  est  la  clef  de  tons  les  dSveloppements  de  ThumanitS." 
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any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is  the  number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births, 
is  it  greater,  or  is  it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  physiologists,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no  means  of  reply.''  And  yet  at  the  present  day 
we,  by  the  employment  oi  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method,  are  possessed 
of  a  truth  which  the  united  abilities  of  a  long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to 
discover.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and  their 
sexes — by  extending  this  registration  over  several  years,  in  different  countries, — 
we  have  been  able  to  eUminate  all  casual  disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  law  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for  every  twenty  girls  there 
are  born  twenty -one  boys :  and  we  may  confidently  say  that  although  the 
operations  of  this  law  are  of  course  hable  to  constant  aberrations,  the  law  itself 
is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country  in  which  during  a  single  year  the  male 
births  have  not  been  greater  than  the  female  ones.s 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this  law  make  us  regret  that 
it  still  remains  an  empirical  truth,  not  having  yet  been  connected  with  the 
physical  phenomena  by  which  its  operations  are  caused.^     But  this  is  immaterial 

7  Considering  the  very  long  period  during  which  physiology  has  been  studied,  it  is 
remarkable  how  httle  the  physiologists  have  contributed  towards  the  great  and  final 
object  of  all  science,  namely,  the  power  of  predicting  events.  To  me  it  appears  that  the 
two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the  backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the  still  extremely 
imperfect  state  of  the  microscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccurate  an  instrument,  that 
when  a  high  power  is  employed,  Uttle  confidence  can  be  placed  in  it ;  and  the  examination* 
for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most  contradictory  results.  In  regard  to 
chemistry,  MM.  Robin  and  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work,  have  ably  proved  what 
manifold  relations  there  are  between  it  and  the  further  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  frame  ;  though  I  venture  to  think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  shown  occasion  • 
ally  an  imdue  disposition  to  limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  pheno- 
mena. See  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  Anaiomique  et  Physiologique,  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i. 
pp.  20,  34,  167,  337,  338,  437,  661,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137,  508,  vol.  iii.  pp.  135,  144.  183, 
281,  283,  351,  547.  Tlie  increasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring  under  its  control  what 
are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena,  is  noticed  cautiously  in  Turner*: 
Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1308,  London,  1847 ;  and  boldly  in  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry, 
1 85 1,  pp.  250,  251.  The  connexion  between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched  on 
rather  too  hastily  in  Bouilland,  Philosophie  Midicale,  pp.  160,  257 ;  Broussais,  Examen 
des  Doctrines  Midicales,  vol.  iii.  p.  166 ;  Brodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology,  p.  48  ;  Hente, 
Traiti  d'Anatomie,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26;  Feuchtersleben*s  Medical  Psychology,  p.  88;  but 
better  in  Holland:' s  Medical  Notes,  1839,  p.  270,  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  work.  On 
the  necessity  of  chemistry  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of  embryology,  compare  Wagner's 
Physiology,  pp.  131,  132  note,  with  Burdach,  TraiU  de  Physiologie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  59,  168. 

8  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an  exception  to 
this  ;  but  more  precise  observations  have  contradicted  the  loose  statements  of  the  earlier 
travellers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  more  girls 
bom  than  boys  ;  while  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  which  we  have  statistical  returns, 
there  is  a  slight  excess  on  the  side  of  male  births.  Compare  Marsden*s  History  of  Sumatra, 
p.  234  ;  Raffles'  History  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82  ;  Sykes  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Deccan, 
in  Reports  of  British  Association,  vol.  vi.  pp.  246,  261,  262  ;  Niebuhr,  Description  de 
V Arable,  p.  63  ;  Humboldt,  Nouv,  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  139  ;  M*William,  Medical  History  of 
Expedition  to  the  Niger,  p.  113  ;  Elliotson's  Human  Physiology,  p.  795  ;  Thomson's  Hist, 
of  Royal  Society,  p.  531  ;  Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  507,  511,  vol.  ii.  pp.  324, 
335  ;  P^^^  <^^  Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  Statist, 
Soc,  vol.  iii.  pp.  263,  264,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  46, 123  ;  Journal  of  Geographical  Soc,,  vol.  xx.  p.  17 ; 
Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  for  1842,  pp.  144,  145  ;  Transac, 
of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96,  for  1849.  p.  87  ;  Dufau,  TraiU  de  Statistique, 
pp.  24,  209,  2IO ;  Burdach,  TraiU  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56,  57,  273.  274.  281,  vol.  v. 
p.  373  ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

9  In  Mailer's  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is  said,  that  "  the 
causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown,  although  it  appears  that  the 
relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence  over  the  sex  of  the  offspring.*'     That  the 
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to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  only  to  notice  the  method  by  which  the  discovery 
has  been  made.  For  this  method  is  obviously  analogous  to  that  by  which  I 
propose  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  ;  while  the  old  and 
unsuccessful  method  is  analogous  to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As 
long  as  physiologists  attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  proportion  of  sexes 
by  individual  experiments,  they  effected  absolutely  nothing  towards  the  end 
they  hoped  to  achieve.  But  when  men  became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual 
experiments,  and  instead  of  them  began  to  collect  observations  Jess  minute,  but 
more  comprehensive,  then  it  was  that  the  great  law  of  nature  for  which  during 
many  centuries  they  had  vainly  searched,  first  became  unfolded  to  their  view. 
Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  long  as  the  human  mind  is  only  studied  according 
to  the  narrow  and  contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  movements  will  remain  unknown. 
If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  effect  anything  of  real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  we  should  discard  those  old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  demon- 
strated by  experience  as  well  as  by  reason  ;  and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their 
place  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  eUminate  those 
disturbances  whidi,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  experiment,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views  of  this  Introduction  j>er- 
fectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology  for  having  introduced  a  digression  which,  though 
adding  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  may  be  found  useful  as  illustrat- 
ing it,  and  will  at  all  events  enable  ordinary  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  proposed  method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which, 
by  the  apphcation  of  this  method,  the  laws  of  mental  progress  may  be  most 
easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the  answer  seems  very  simple  : 
that  it  is  a  twofold  progress.  Moral  and  Intellectual  ;  the  first  having  more  im- 
mediate relation  to  our  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  a  classifica- 
tion which  has  been  frequently  laid  down,  and  with  which  most  |>ersons  are 
familiar.  And  so  far  as  history  is  a  narration  of  results,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  division  is  perfectly  accurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  people  are 
not  really  advancing  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accompanied 
by  increasing  vice,  or  if  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are  becoming  more  virtuous, 
they  likewise  become  more  ignorant.  This  double  movement,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes  the  entire  theory 
of  mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to  perform  our  duty  is  the  moral  part ;  to 
know  how  to  perform  it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while  the  closer  these  two  parts 
are  knit  together,  the  greater  the  harmony  with  which  they  work  ;  and  the  more 
accurately  the  means  are  adapted  10  the  end,  the  more  completely  will  the  scheme 
of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more  securely  shall  we  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  further  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment :  namely,  which  of  these  two 

relative  age  of  the  parents  does  affect  the  sex  of  their  children,  may,  firom  the  immense 
amount  of  evidence  now  collected,  be  considered  almost  certain  ;  but  M.  Miiller,  instead 
of  referring  to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  statisticians,  and 
not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this  discovery.  On  this  curious  question, 
see  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  746  ;  Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333, 
336,  342  ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  263,  264.  In  regard  to  animals  below 
man,  we  find  from  numerous  experiments  that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the 
parents  **  has  a  very  great  general  influence  upon  the  sex  "  of  the  offspring.  Elliotsons 
Physiology,  pp.  708,  709  ;  and  see  Cuvier,  Progris  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 
As  to  the  relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  development,  compare 
Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Hist,  des  Anomalies  de  V Organisation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  34,  73,  vol.  iii. 
p.  278,  with  Lindley's  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  In  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  L 
p.  302,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded  by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to  connect  this 
question  with  pathological  phenomena,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  epilepsy  was 
an  effect  or  a  cognate  symptom. 
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parts  or  eleuients  of  mental  progress  is  the  more  important.  For  the  progress 
itself  being  the  result  of  their  united  action,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain 
which  of  them  works  more  powerfully,  in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the 
inferior  element  to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance  of  civilization 
and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind  depend  more  on  their  moral  feelings  than 
on  their  intellectual  knowledge,  we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of  society 
by  those  feeUngs  ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  principally  on  their 
knowledge,  we  must  take  as  our  standard  the  amount  and  success  of  their  intel- 
lectual activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  relative  energy  of  these  two  compo- 
nents, we  shall  treat  them  according  to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth  ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obeying  the 
laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations  are  casually  disturbed  by  the 
inferior  laws  of  the  minor  agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  ?.re  met  by  a  preliminary  difhculty,  arising 
from  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in  which  ordinary  language  is  employed  on 
subjects  that  require  the  greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For  the  expres.si)n. 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Progress,  is  suggestive  of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance  of  civilization,  naturally  more  acute  and 
more  trustworthy  than  they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly 
be  true,  has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  some  physical  causes 
still  unknown,  the  average  capacity  of  the  brain  is,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of 
time,  becoming  gradually  greater  ;  and  that  therefore  the  mind,  which  acts 
through  the  brain,  is,  even  independently  of  education,  increasing  in  aptitude 
and  in  the  general  competence  of  its  views.'<>  Such,  however,  is  still  our  ignor- 
ance of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the  dark  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  regulate  the  hereditary  transmission  of  character,   temperament,"  and 

^^  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  improving  because  they  are  capable 
of  transmission,  is  a  favourite  doctrine  with  the  followers  of  Gall,  and  is  adopted  by  M.A. 
Comte  (Philosophu  Positive,  vol.  iv.  pp.  384,  385) ;  who,  however,  admits  that  it  has 
never  been  sufficiently  verified  :  '*  sans  que  toutefois  Texp^rience  ait  encore  suffisamment 
prononc^. '  Dr.  Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were  very  different,  seems,  never- 
theless, inclined  to  lean  in  this  direction  ;  for  his  comparison  of  skulls  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain,  **  either  as  the  result  of  many  ages  of 
greater  intellectual  cultivation,  or  from  some  other  cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much 
more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their  forefathers."  PrichanTs  Physical  History  of 
Mankind,  vol.  i.  p.  305-  Even  if  this  were  certain,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  contents 
of  the  crania  were  altered,  though  it  might  create  a  presumption  ;  and  the  general  question 
must,  I  think,  remain  unsettled  until  the  researches  begun  by  Blumenbach,  and  recently 
continued  by  Morton,  are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  far  more  comprehensive  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted.  Compare  Burdock,  Traitl  de  Pkysiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  253  ;  where, 
however,  the  question  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  caution. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation  of  character 
have  yet  been  generalized ;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more  advanced  respecting  the 
theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  temperaments,  and  the  obscurity 
in  which  this  important  subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by  whoever  will  compare 
what  has  been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers  :  Mailer's  Pkysiology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1406- 
1410  ;  Elliotson's  Human  Pkysiology,  pp.  1059-1062  ;  Blainville,  Pkysiologie  GSnirale  et 
Comparie,  vol.  i.  pp.  168,  264,  265,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  130,  214,  328,  329,  vol.  iii.  pp.  54,  74, 
118,  148,  149,  284,  285  ;  Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,pp.  16,  17,  112,  113  ;  Gtoffroy 
Saint  Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  V Organisation,  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  190  ;  Broussais,  Examen  des 
Doctrines  Medicates,  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  205,  vol.  iii.  p.  276  ;  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine, 
vol.  i.  p.  326;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  vol.  ii.  p.  408,  vol.  iii.  p.  ax, 
vol.  v.  p.  325,  vol.  vi.  p.  492  ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales^  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  226,  429,  594, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29  ;  Lepelletier,  PkysioL  Midicale,  vol.  i.  pp.  139,  281,  vol.  iii.  pp.  372-420, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  93,  123,  133,  143.  148*  ^77  ;  Henle,  Anatomic  Ginhale,  vol.  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  288,  289,  316  ;  Bickat,  Anatomic  Ginhale,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  voL  ii.  p.  444,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 
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other  personal  peculiarities,  that  we  must  consider  this  alleged  progress  as  a 
very  doubtful  point  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  safely 
assume  that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  moral  or  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  man ;  nor  have  we  any  decisive  ground  for  saying  that  these 
Acuities  are  likely  to  be  greater  in  an  infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part  of 
Europe,  than  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a  barbarous  country. 12 
Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  men  may  be,  it 

507,  vol.  iv.  pp.  281,  399,  400,  504  ;  Bichat  sur  la  Vie^  pp.  80,  81,  234,  235  ;  Phillips  on 
Scrofula,  p.  9  ;  FfuchfersUben's  Medical  Psychology,  pp.  143-145  :  (Euvres  de  FofUenellft 
Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  no  ;  Cullen*s  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  i.  pp.  214-221  ;  Cabanis, 
Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  pp.  76-83,  229-261,  520-533  ;  Noble  on  the  Brain, 
PP«  370-376  ;  Combe's  North  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-128.  Latterly,  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  as  it  varie<;  in  the  various  temperaments ;  and  this 
seems  a  more  satisfactory  method  than  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  the  obvious 
symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on  Animal  Physiology,  in  Fourth  Report  of  the 
British  Association,  p.  126  ;  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  236  ;  Wagner's  Physio 

iogy*  p«  262. 

1*  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary  virtues ;  but 
whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  we  have  no  proof  of  their 
existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest  degree  illogical ; 
the  usual  course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some  mental  pecuh'arity  found  in 
a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the  peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any  proposition  ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of 
inquiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plausible  case 
in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man  chooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
truth  is  discovered  ;  and  we  ought  to  inquire  not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of 
hereditary  talents,  &c.,  but  how  many  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  being 
hereditary.  Until  something  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the 
matter  inductively  ;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced,  we 
can  know  nothing  about  it  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements  {Taylor's  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which  positively  affirm  the  existence 
of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  suicide  ;  and  the  same  remark  apphes  to  hereditary 
disease  (on  which  see  some  admirable  observations  in  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  pp.  101-120, 
Lxmdon,  1846) :  and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  hereditary  vices  and  heredi- 
tary virtues  ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not  been  registered  as  carefully  as 
physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions  respecting  them  are  even  more  precarious. 
[Since  Buckle's  time  the  investigation  of  heredity  has  been  carried  somewhat  further. 
On  the  side  of  physique  it  is  now  held  as  beyond  question  that  certain  diseases  are  inherited 
by  offspring,  though  some  formerly  supposed  to  be  hereditary — e.g,  phthisis — are  now 
preferably  described  as  diseases  accruing  upon  hereditary  weakness.  The  common 
hereditary  transmission  of  insanity  is  now  regarded  as  beyond  dispute  ;  and  the  bias  to 
suicide  is  '*  recognized  by  all  authorities  to  be  one  of  the  most  commonly  transmitted 
of  abnormal  conditions  "  (Strahan,  Suicide  and  Insanity,  1893,  p.  88).  As  regards  intel- 
lectual heredity  the  question  is  still  partly  open,  largely  by  reason  of  the  practice  of 
inquirers  who  discuss  heredity  with  regard  to  one  parent  only.  A  measure  of  particular 
proof  is  established  by  Gal  ton  {Hereditary  Genius,  new  ed.  1892) ;  but  some  of  the  socio- 
logical inferences  drawn  by  him  have  been  emphatically  challenged  {e.g.  Prof.  Cooley' 
essay  in  the  A  nnals  of  the  A  merican  A  cad.  of  Polit.  and  Social  Science,  May,  1 897 ;  and  that 
of  the  editor  on  *'  The  Economics  of  Genius  "  in  the  Forum,  April,  1898 ).  The  question  of 
racial  heredity  is  complicated  by  the  variety  of  lines  and  stages  of  civilization,  and  by  the 
difficulty  as  to  striking  averages  for  different  epochs  of  evolution.  Modem  science 
recognizes  degeneration  of  the  human  as  of  other  species  in  given  conditions  (Cp.  Hay- 
craft,  Darwinism  and  Race  Progress,  1895).  But  on  Darwinian  principles  the  entire 
human  race  has  evolved  from  a  much  lower  species,  and  all  from  a  primal  cell ;  though 
the  school  of  Weismann  denies  "  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics  "  without  properly 
defining  acquired  characteristics,  or  offering  any  explanation  whatever  of  variation, 
which  it  takes  as  an  irreducible  datum. — Ed.] 
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resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress  of  natural  capacity,^^  but  into  a  progress,  if  I 
may  so  say,  of  opportunity  ;  that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  undei 
whi'ch  that  capacity  after  birth  comes  into  play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external  advan- 
tage. The  child  born  in  a  civilized  land  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to 
one  born  among  barbarians  ;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the  acts 
of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  as  we  know,  solely  by  the  pressure  of 
external  circumstances  ;  by  which  I  mean  the  surrounding  opinions,  knowledge, 
associations,  in  a  word,  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  children 
are  respectively  nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident  that  if  we  look  at  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  their 
moral  and  intellectual  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions 
prevalent  in  their  own  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  who  will  rise 
above  those  notions,  and  many  others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But  such  cases 
are  exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  those 
who  are  nowise  remarkable  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of 
men  must  always  remam  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor  verv  able, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but  slumbering  on  in  a  peaceful  and  decent 
mediocrity]  adopting  without  much  difficulty  the  current  opinions  of  the  day, 
making  no  inquiry,  exciting  no  scandal,  causing  no  wonder,  just  holding  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  their  generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the  standard 
of  morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  history  to  be  aware  that 
this  standard  is  constantly  changing,  and  that  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even 
in  the  most  similar  countries,  or  in  two  successive  generations  in  the  same  country. 
The  opinions  which  are  popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects  almost  from 
year  to  year  ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked  as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in 
another  period  welcomed  as  a  sober  truth  ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is  replaced 
by  some  subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mutability  in  the  ordinary  standard 
of  human  actions,  shows  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  standard  depends  must 
themselves  be  very  mutable ;  and  those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
evidently  the  originators  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average 
of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely  proceed.  We  know  that 
the  main  cause  of  human  actions  is  extremely  variable  ;  we  have  only,  therefore, 
to  apply  this  test  to  any  set  of  circumstances  which  are  .suppased  to  be  the  cause, 
and  if  we  find  that  such  circumstances  are  not  very  variable,  we  must  infer  that 
they  are  not  the  cause  we  are  attempting  to  discover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates  of  what  is  called  moral 
instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives 
have  exercised  over  the  progress  of  civilization.  For  there  is,  unquestionably, 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  which  has  undergone  so  little  change  as  those 
great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems  are  compost.     To  do  good  to  others  ;  to 

13  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most  profound 
among  modem  thinkers.  **  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for  natural  endow- 
ments in  all  times."  Conduct  of  the  Understandings  in  Lockers  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  "  Les 
dispositions  primitives  agissent  ^galement  chez  les  peuples  barbares  ct  chcz  les  peuples 
polices  ;  ils  sont  vraisemblablement  les  m#mes  dans  tous  les  lieux  et  dans  tous  les  terns. 
.  .  .  Plus  il  y  aura  d'hommes,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands  hommes  ou  d*hommes  pro* 
pres  II  devenir  grands."  Progris  de  V Esprit  Humain,  in  CEuvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 
The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  {Lectures  on  the  Mind,  p.  57),  if  I  rightly  understand  his 
rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capacity,  but  to  that  which  is  acquired  :  see  the 
end  of  his  ninth  Lecture.  [Locke,  of  course,  proceeded  on  the  belief  that  the  human 
species  had  been  created  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  he  was  arguing  against  the 
assumption  that  the  understanding  of  the  ancients  was  superior  to  that  of  the  modems. 
Turgot,  again,  may  have  meant  not  that  average  capacity  was  the  same  among  savages 
and  civilized,  but  simply  that  variation  of  capacity — involving  a  certain  proportion  of 
genius — takes  place  at  all  stages. — Ed.] 
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sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ;  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself ; 
to  forg[ive  your  enemies ;  to  restrain  your  passions  ;  to  honour  your  parents  ;  to 
respect  those  who  are  set  over  you  ;  these,  and  a  few  others,  are  the  sole  essentials 
of  morals  ;  but  they  have  been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  has  been  added  to  them  by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text -books  which 
moralists  and  theologians  have  been  able  to  produce.^* 

But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral  truths  with  the  progressive 
aspect  of  intellectual  truths,  the  difference  is  indeed  startling.^*     All  the  great 

>♦  That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament  contained  no  maxim 
which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated,  and  that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 
in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is  well  known  to  every 
scholar ;  and  so  far  from  supplying,  as  some  suppose,  an  objection  against  Christianity, 
it  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  as  indicating  the  intimate  relation  between  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  mankind  in  different  ages.  But  to 
assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral  truths  previously  unknown,  argues, 
on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gross  ignorance  or  else  wilful  fraud.  For  evidence  of 
the  knowledge  of  moral  truths  possessed  by  barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  for  the  most  part  previous  to  its  promulgation,  compare  Mackay's  Religious 
Development,  vol.  ii.  pp.  376-380  ;  Mure's  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii. 
p.  380  ;  Prescotfs  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  31  ;  Elphinstone" s  History  of  India,  p.  47  J 
Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  pp.  S7,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105,  114  ;  MiWs  History  of  India, 
vol.  i.  p.  419  ;  Boklen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  pp.  364-366  ;  Beausobre,  Histoire  de  Manichie, 
vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319  ;  Coleman^ s  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  193  ;  Transac.  of  Soc.  of  Bom- 
bay, vol.  iii.  p.  198  ;  Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283,  284  ;  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  271,  voL  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  130, 277.  vol.  xx.  pp.  460,  461 :  The 
Dabistan,  vol  i.  pp.  328,  338  ;  Catlings  North- American  Indians,  vol.  ii.  p.  243  ;  Syme's 
Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  389  ;  Davis's  Chinese,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  233  ;  Journal 
Asiatique,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  iv.  p.  77,  Paris,  1824.  [Buckle  has  been  severely  criticized  for 
his  statement  as  to  **  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings." 
The  known  passages  in  question  are  : — Acts  xvii.  29  ;  i  Cor.  xv.  33  (from  Menander) ; 
and  Romans  vii.  15  (echoing  Ovid,  but  probably  proverbial).  His  phrase  was  thus 
unduly  loose.  But  his  main  proposition  is  now  above  dispute.  As  regards  the  ethics  of 
the  Scarmon  on  the  Mount,  he  might  have  cited  Hennell,  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Origin  of 
Christianity,  1838,  ch.  xvii.  Compare  Professor  Flint,  St.  Giles  Lectures  :  The  Faiths  of 
the  World,  p.   419.— Ed.] 

1*  Sir  Tames  Mackintosh  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  moral  principles, 
that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly  afi&rms  that  no  further  dis- 
coveries can  be  made  in  morals  :  "  Morality  admits  no  discoveries.  .  .  .  More  than  three 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  let  any  man, 
if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  what  important  respect  the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that  distant 
period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored  with  the  same  view ;  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  false  religion  be  opened  ;  it  will  be  found  that  their 
moral  s>'stem  is,  in  all  its  grand  features,  the  same.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  evident,  that  no 
improvements  have  been  made  in  practical  morality.  .  .  .  The  facts  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  moral  rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  bar- 
barian as  to  the  most  enlightened  philosopher.  .  .  .  The  case  of  the  physical  and  specu- 
lative sciences  is  directly  opposite.  There  the  facts  are  remote  and  scarcely  accessible. 
.  .  .  From  the  coimtless  variety  of  the  facts  with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  any  bounds  to  their  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise  with  morals. 
They  have  hitherto  been  stationary  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  likely  for  ever  to  con- 
tinue so."  Life  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  London,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  119-122.  Con- 
dorcet  (Vie  de  Turgot,  p.  180)  says,  "  La  morale  de  toutes  les  nations  a  6t6  la  mdme  ;  " 
and  Kant  (Logik,  in  Kanfs  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  356),  "  In  der  Moral-philosophie  sind  wir 
nicht  weiter  gekommen,  als  die  Alten."  [Mackintosh's  thesis  (which  had  been  previously 
put  by  Burke  :  "  We  know  that  we  make  no  discoveries,  and  we  think  that  no  discoveries 
are  to  be  made,  in  morality,"  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  ed.  1790,  p.  128) 
obscures  the  facts  inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  note  that  much  of  the  ethics  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu  is  now  repudiated  by  all  civilized  moralists.    The  truth 
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moral  systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence,  have  been  fundamentally 
the  same  ;  all  the  great  intellectual  systems  have  been  fundamentally  different. 
In  reference  to  our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle  now  known  to 
the  most  cultivated  Europeans,  which  was  not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients. 
In  reference  to  the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  moderns  have  not  only  made  the 
most  important  additions  to  every  department  of  knowledge  that  the  ancients 
ever  attempted  to  study,  but  besides  this,  they  have  upset  and  revolutionized 
the  old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they  have  consolidated  into  one  great  scheme  all 
those  resources  of  induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  :  and  they 
have  created  sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the  mind  of  the 
boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  notorious  facts  :  and  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is 
the  product  of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  con- 
stantly changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent ; 
because,  when  surrounding  circumstances  are  unchanged,  a  stationary  agent  can 
only  produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent  is  the  intellectual  one  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be  proved  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first,  because 
being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ;  and  secondly,  because  the  intellectual 
principle  has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for  adaptation,  which,  as  I  undertake  to 
show,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  progress  that,  during 
several  centuries,  Europe  has  continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is  supported  ;  but  there  are 
also  other  and  collateral  circiimstances  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  first  is,  that  the  intellectual  principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than 
the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisi- 
tions made  by  the  intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  carefully  preserved, 
registered  in  certain  well -understood  formulas,  and  protected  by  the  use  oi 
technical  and  scientific  language  ;  they  are  easily  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  and  thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  form, 
they  often  influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  they  become  the  heirlooms  of 
mankind,  the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which  they  owe  their  birth.  But 
the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral  faculties  are  less  capable  of  tran.smission  ; 
they  are  of  a  more  private  and  retiring  character  ;  while,  as  the  motives  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of  self -discipline  and  of  self-sacrifice, 
they  have  to  be  worked  out  by  every  man  for  himself  ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each 
anew,  they  derive  little  benefit  from  the  maxims  of  preceding  experience,  nor 
can  they  well  be  stored  up  for  the  use  of  future  moralists.  The  consequence  is, 
that  although  moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most  persons  more  attrac- 
tive, than  intellectual  excellence,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior 
results,  it  is  far  less  active,  less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  less 
productive  of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  the  most  active 
philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest  and  most  disinterested  kindness,  we  shall  find 

contained  in  the  thesis  is,  that  the  essential  principle  of  all  morals,  sympathy  or  recipro- 
city, was  very  anciently  formulated  among  all  civilized  peoples,  and  is  not  yet  generally 
acted  on.  Mackintosh  wrote  in  a  mood  of  despondency  after  the  miscarriage  of  the  French 
Revolution  (Life,  as  cited,  i,  123,  129,  131),  and  fell  back,  as  men  have  done  since,  on  a 
denial  of  all  moral  progress  because  of  a  great  relapse  in  national  practice.  But  the 
higher  moral  doctrines  of  antiquity  were  themselves  the  expression  not  only  of  a  long 
prior  evolution,  but  of  the  special  moral  insight  of  the  few  ;  and  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  the  successful  appUcation  of  the  principles  men  profess  to  accept.  While 
that  application  is  still  very  imperfect,  it  is  much  less  so  than  it  was  in  the  very  codes 
cited  by  Mackintosh  ;  e.g.  in  respect  to  slavery,  toleration,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
the  insane,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  vanquished  in  war — all  matters  of  "practical 
morality."  The  problem  can  be  rightly  seen  only  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  evolution* 
which  regards  human  progress  as  a  far  more  protracted  process  than  it  was  formerly  hel4 
to  be. — Ed.] 
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that  those  effects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  short-lived  :  that  there  is  only  a 
small  number  of  individuals  they  come  in  contact  with  and  benefit ;  that  they 
rarely  survive  the  generation  which  witnessed  their  commencement  ;  and  that, 
when  they  take  the  more  durable  form  of  founding  great  public  charities,  such 
institutions  invariably  fall,  first  into  abuse,  then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  arc 
either  destroyed,  or  perverted  from  their  original  intention,  mocking  the  effort 
hy  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  even  of  the  purest  and 
most  energetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable  ;  and  what  makes  them 
peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  them.  For  the  deeper  we 
penetrate  into  this  question,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of 
inteUectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.i^  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and  supreme  power  to  enforce 
them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than  good.  And  whenever  the  intentions  have 
been  very  eager,  and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous.  But 
if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with  his 
motives,  you  will  likewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  selfish  as 
well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice  against  his 
ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  feais  restrain  his  mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no 
fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish,  if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues 
that  object  with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinterested  zeal,  then 
it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him,  you  have  no  means  of  preventing  the 
calamities  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inffict. 
How  entirely  this  is  verified  by  experience,  we  may  see  in  studying  the  history  of 
religious  persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single  man  for  his  religious  tenets,  is 
assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deep>est  dye  ;  but  to  punish  a  large  boidy  of  men,  to 
persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate  opinions  which,  growing  out  of 
the  state  of  society  in  which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the 
marvellous  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — to  do  this  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  but  one  of  the  most  foolish  acts  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majoiity 
of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most 
admirable  and  unsullied  morals.*  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise. 
For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men  who  seek  to  enforce  opinions  which  they 
beUeve  to  be  good.  Still  less  are  they  bad  men  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal 
considerations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not  for  their  own 
benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  reUgion  which  they  think  nece.ssary 
to  the  future  happiness  of  mankind.  Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they  are 
only  ignorant ;  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of 
their  own  acts.  But  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  their  motives  are  unimpeachable, 
indeed,  it  is  the  very  ardour  of  their  sincerity  which  warms  them  into  persecution. 
It  is  the  holy  zeal  by  which  they  are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into  a 
deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an  absorbing  conviction  of 
the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral  or  religious  doctrine  ;  if  you  can  make  him 
beUeve  that  those  who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ;  if 
you  then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his  ignorance  blind  him  to  the 

1*  One  part  of  the  argument  is  well  stated  by  Cuvier^  who  says,  **  Le  bien  que  Ton  fait 
aux  hommes,  quelque  grand  qu'il  soit,  est  toujours  passager  ;  les  vdrit^s  qu'on  leur  laisse 
sont  etemelles."  Cuvier,  Eloges  Historiques,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.  [This  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  the  expression  *'  superiority  over."  The  true  formula  is,  in  the  tenns  of  the  case. 
**  wider  effectiveness  than."  And  it  is  partly  illegitimate  to  draw  an  absolute  distinction 
between  **  intellectual  acquisitions  "  and  moral  feeling  when  in  the  terms  of  the  case  the 
former  include  moral  perceptions,  and  when  there  can  be  no  such  perception  without 
a  concomitant  moral  feeling. — Ed.] 

[*  Such  a  proposition  is  clearly  incapable  of  proof.  In  ages  of  persecution  the  majority 
are  persecutors,  and  Buckle  had  just  before  said  (p.  102)  that  the  *'  immense  majority  of 
men  **  must  always  be  "  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious."  He  is  now  forcing  his 
argument  for  the  purpose  of  h|s  immediate  th^is. — Ed.] 
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ulterior  consequences  of  his  own  act, — he  will  infallibly  persecute  those  who  deny 
his  doctrine  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  persecution  will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of 
his  sincerity.  Diminish  the  sincerity,*  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution  ; 
in  other  words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evil.  This  is  a  truth 
of  which  history  furnishes  such  innumerable  examples  that  to  deny  it  would  be 
not  only  to  reject  the  plainest  and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  every  age.  I  will  merely  select  two  cases,  which,  from 
the  entire  difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  apposite  as  illustrations: 
the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other  from  the  history  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  both  proving  the  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious 
persecution. 

I.  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the  early  Christians  to 
persecutions,  which,  though  they  have  been  exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very 
grievous  But,  what  to  some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is,  that 
among  the  active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we  find  the  names  of  the  best  men 
who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  ;  while  the  worst  and  most  infamous  princes  were 
precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians,  and  took  no  heed  of  their  increase. 
The  two  most  thoroughly  depraved  of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus 
and  Klagabalus  ;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion,  or  indeed  adopted 
any  measures  against  it.  They  were  too  reckless  of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too 
absorbed  in  their  own  infamous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error  pre 
vailed  ;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  they  cared 
nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan  emperors,  were  bound 
to  regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion.  They  therefore  allowed  Christianity 
to  run  its  course,  unchecked  by  those  penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more 
mistaken,  rulers  would  assuredly  have  enacted.^'  We  find,  accordingly,  that 
the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  of  kindly  temper, 
and  of  fearless,  unflinching  honesty,  but  whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a 
persecution  from  which  he  would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest  about 
the  religion  of  his  fathers.^s  And  to  complete  the  argument,  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity  who 

»7  "  The  first  year  of  Commodus  must  be  the  epocha  of  the  toleration.  From  all  these 
authorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception  that  Commodus  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  .  .  .  Not  one  writer,  either  heathen  or  Christian,  makes 
Commodus  a  persecutor.'*  Letters  concerning  the  Thundering  Legion,  in  MoyWs  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1726.  '*  Heliogabalus  also,  though  in  other  respects  the  most 
infamous  of  all  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of  all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of 
bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus."  Mosheim^s  Eccl.  History,  vol.  L  p.  66  : 
see  also  Milman's  Hist,  of  Christianity,  Lond.  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

IS  Dr.  Milman  {History  of  Christianity,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  159)  says,  **  A  blameless  disciple 
in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity  of  Marcus  rivalled  that  of  the 
Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and  diversions  of  life  ;  yet  his  native  kindliness  of 
disposition  was  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the  severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy. 
With  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  Christianity  found  not  only  a  fair  and  high-minded  com- 
petitor for  the  command  of  the  human  mind  ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
soul  of  man  to  higher  views  and  more  dignified  motives ;  but  a  violent  and  intolerant 
persecutor."  M.  Guizot  compares  him  with  Louis  IX.  of  France ;  and  certainly  there 
was  in  both  an  evident  connexion  between  sincerity  and  persecution  :  **  Marc  Aur^e  et 
saint  Louis  sont  peut  dtre  les  deux  seuls  princes  qui,  en  toute  occasion,  aient  fait  de  leurs 
croyances  morales  la  premidre  rdgle  de  leur  conduite  :  Marc  Aurdle,  stoicien  ;  saint  Louis, 
Chretien."  Guixot,  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Momay 
{Mim.  vol.  iv.  p.  374)  calls  him  "  le  meilleur  des  empereurs  payens  ;  "  and  Ritter  {Hist, 
of  Philos.  vol.  iv.  p.  222),  *'  the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor." 

[*  The  expression  here  is  again  lax.  It  should  be  "  diminish  his  conviction."  Sin- 
cerity is  correlative  with  profession  :  with  diminished  conviction,  sincerity  would  involve 
diminution  of  persecution.  Men  may  persecute  imrelentingly  from  sheer  malice — a 
circumstance  not  noted  by  Buckle. — Ed.] 
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occupied  the  tlft'one  of  the  Caesars  was  Julian  ;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity, 
whose  opinions  are  often  attacked,  but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny 
itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.i^ 

TI.  The  second  illustration  is  suppliefl  by  Spain  :  a  country  of  which  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  no  other  have  religious  feelings  exercisecl  such  sway  over  the 
affairs  of  men.  No  other  European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent  and 
disinterested  missionaries,  zealous  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  truths  which  they  thought  necessary 
to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spiritual  classes  been  so  long  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  nowhere  else  are  the  people  so  devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy 
so  numerous.  But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the  Spanish 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have  not  only  been  unable 
to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have  proved  the  means  of  encouraging  it. 
If  the  nation  had  been  more  lukewarm,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerant.  As 
it  was,  the  preservation  of  the  faith  becamo  the  f.rst  consideration  ;  and  every- 
thing being  sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  happened  that  zeal  begat 
cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepare<l  in  which  the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flour- 
ished.*    The  supporters  of  that  barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but 

*»  Neander  {History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best  emperors 
opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to  its  encroachments. 
The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus,  is  made  by  Gibbon  ;  Decline  and 
Fall,  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Lond.  1836.  Another  writer,  of  a  very  different  character,  ascribes 
this  peculiarity  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil :  "  In  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed  that  the 
best  emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest  persecutors  of 
the  Church."  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  p.  85.  [The  problem  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  early  Church  is  not  so  simple  as  it  is  here  made  to  seem.  Some  emperors  of 
good  character  are  not  charged  with  persecution  at  all — e.g.  Titus,  Nerva,  Pertinax,  and 
Alexander  Severus ;  while  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  Pius  are  credited  with  restrain- 
ing it ;  and  Julian,  the  most  theological  of  all  the  emperors,  abstained  from  it  under  great 
provocation.  He  was  a  **  strenuous  opponent  *'  by  way  of  criticism,  not  at  all  by  way  of 
coercion.  The  persecution  charged  upon  Domitian  is  doubtful ;  but  if  it  be  admitted,  it 
upsets  Buckle's  rule  on  the  other  side  also.  As  regards  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  has  been 
misled  by  Milman,  who  reproduced  one  of  Mosheim's  imputations  {De  rebus  Christianorum, 
saec  ii.  §  15)  without  acknowledging  that  in  a  footnote  Mosheim  cancels  the  charge,  and 
that  in  the  later  Ecclesiastical  History  he  treats  it  as  cancelled.  Milman  seems  to  have 
made  no  analysis  of  Mosheim's  original  grounds,  which  are  untenable,  and  to  have  over- 
looked or  ignored  the  express  testimony  of  Tertullian  (Apol.  5)  to  the  protection  of  the 
Christians  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Renan  justifiably  sums  up  that  "  Marc  Aurdle  ne 
changea  rien  aux  regies  Stabiles  contre  les  Chretiens.  Les  persecutions  6taient  la  conse- 
quence des  principes  fondamentaux  de  rempure  en  fait  d'association.  Marc  Aurdle, 
loin  d'exag^rer  la  legislation  anterieure,  Tattdnua  de  toutes  ses  forces,  et  ime  des  gloires 
de  son  rdgne  est  Textension  qu'il  donna  aux  droits  des  colleges  "  {Marc  Aurile,  p.  57). 
The  laws  from  which  the  Christians  suffered  were  directed  against  all  secret  societies, 
not  against  religions  as  such  ;  and  while  the  Christians  must  have  suffered  much  from 
local  pagan  malice,  they  often  gave  much  provocation  by  then:  attitude  towards  pagan 

[*  Buckle  here  ignores  the  facts  that  the  Spanish  people  made  a  prolonged  and  strenu- 
ous resistance  to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  even  murdering  an  Inquisitor 
before  the  altar.  See  U.  R.  Burke,  History  of  Spain,  1895,  ii.,  97,  98,  loi,  103,  in  ; 
McCrie,  The  Reformation  in  Spain,  ed.  1856,  pp.  52-3  ;  Llorente,  Hist.  Crit.  de  V Inquisi- 
tion de  PEspagne,  2  e6d.  i.,  185-213  ;  and  Armstrong,  Introd.  to  Major  Hume's  Spain, 
pp.  14,  18.  He  further  disregards  the  fact  that, before  the  Reformation,  "nowhere  was 
the  persecution  of  heretics  more  relentless  than  in  the  Netherlands  " — at  the  hands  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  {Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  i-vol.  ed.  1863,  pp.  36,  81, 
132).  Philip  II.  pointed  out  that  **  the  Inquisition  of  the  Netherlands  is  much  more  pitiless 
than  that  of  Spain."  Motley,  p.  174.  And  see  below,  note  23.  Finally,  as  regards  Spain 
before  the  Inquisition  **  it  appears  in  general  that  heretics  were  more  mildly  treated  there 
than  in  other  countries  "  {McCrie,  as  cited,  p.  41).— Ed.] 
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enthusiasts.  Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  tq^be  cruel.  For 
cruelty  is  a  stern  and  unbending  passion  ;  while  hypocrisy  is  a  fawning  and 
flexible  art,  which  accommodates  itself  to  human  feelings,  and  flatters  the  weak- 
ness of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  own  ends.  In  Spain,  the  earnestness  of 
the  nation,  being  concentrated  on  a  single  topic,  carried  everything  before  it ; 
and  hatred  of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was  thought  a 
duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which  that  duty  was  fulflUed  is  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  Church.  Indeed,  that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable 
for  an  undeviating  and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  from  different  and  independent  sources  of  evidence.*  This  is  a  question 
to  which  I  shall  hereafter  return  ;  but  there  are  two  testimonies  which  I  cannot 
omit,  because,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  they  are  peculiarly 
unimpeachable.  Llorente,  the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter 
enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers  ;  and  yet.  with  the  fullest  means  of  infor- 
mation, he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge  against  the  moral  charactej:  of  the 
inquisitors  ;  but  while  execrating  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny 
the  purity  of  their  intentions.20  Thirty  years  earlier,  Townsend,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  published  his  valuable  work  on  Spain  ,^  and  though,  as  a 
Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  the 
infamous  system  which  he  describes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those 
who  upheld  it  ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at  Barcelona, 
one  of  its  most  important  branches,  he  makes  the  remarkable  admission,  that  all 
its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  that  most  of  them  are  of  distinguished 
humanity.22 

These  facts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of  that  vast  mass  of 
evidence  which  history  contains,  and  which  decisively  proves  the  utter  inability 
of  moral  feelings  to  diminish  religious  persecution.     The  way  in  which  the  diminu- 

life  and  towards  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  actual  sacrilege.  There  is  not  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  Commodus  abrogated  any  oppressive  laws,  or  passed  any  protective  ones ; 
and  the  relative  immunity  alleged  of  his  reign  is  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reforms  of 
Marcus  (refs.  in  Renan,  p.  29),  respect  for  whom  seems  also  to  have  made  the  Christians 
latterly  less  aggressive.  Elagabalus,  though  vicious,  was  a  cult-maker,  and  oug^ht  on 
Buckle's  theory  to  have  been  a  persecutor. — Ed.] 

*>  By  which,  indeed,  he  is  sorely  puzzled.  *'  On  reconnaitra  mon  impartiality  dans  quel- 
ques  circoastances  ou  je  fais  remarquer  chez  les  inquisiteurs  des  dispositions  gto^reuses  ; 
ce  qui  me  porte  k  croire  que  les  atroces  sentences  rendues  par  le  Saint-Office,  sont  plutot 
une  consequence  de  ses  lois  organiques,  qu'un  effet  du  caractdre  particulier  de  ses  mem- 
bres."  Llorente,  Histoire  Critique  de  VInquisition  (TEspagnCt  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii.  :  compare 
vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  268,  vol.  iv.  p.  153.  [Llorente's  statement  is  not  here  rightly  interpreted. 
He  speaks  only  of  **  quelques  circonstances  "  of  a  favourable  kind,  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  les  inquisiteurs  des  regnes  de  Ferdinand  VI.,  de  Charles  III.,  et  de  Charles  IV., 
ont  tenu  une  conduite  si  diffirente  de  ce  qu'on  avait  vu  dans  les  premiers  siicles  de  Flnquisi- 
/fon,  qu'ils  paraissent  des  modeles  de  douceur.'*  Townsend's  testimony  likewise  applies 
only  to  the  eighteenth  centurv,  when  great  restraints  had  been  put  on  the  Inquisition. 
—Ed.] 

^  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge.  See  Doblado*5 
Letters  from  Spain,  p.  5. 

^  **  It  is,  however,  universally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps  at  Barcelona, 
that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  distinguished  for  humanity.** 
Townsend's  Journey  through  Spain  in  1786  and  1787,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  Lond.  1792. 

[♦  This  statement  nmst  be  pronounced  extravagant.  Not  only  are  the  inquisitors 
proved  (a)  to  have  adopted  grossly  unfair  judicial  methods,  and  {b)  to  have  accepted  the 
most  worthless  testimony  against  accused  persons,  while  permitting  only  the  most  un- 
impeachable to  be  heard  for  them  {McCrie,  as  cited,  p.  48,  and  refs.),  but  it  was 
formally  charged  against  them  in  the  report  of  the  Grand  Junto  in  1696  that  "  the  slight- 
est offence,  the  least  injury,  against  their  servants,  attracts  their  vengeance,  and  they 
punish  it  as  if  it  were  a  crime  against  religion,  observing  neither  rule  nor  m^sure  ** 
(Llorente,  as  cited,  iv.  13). — Ed.] 
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lion  has  been  really  effected  by  the  mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquirements, 
will  be  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  when  we  shall  see  that  the 
great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  humanity,  but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation 
of  what  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever  inflicted  on  their  own 
species.  For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil  than  any  other,  is 
apparent,  not  so  much  from  the  enormous  and  almost  incredible  number  of  its 
known  victims,23  as  from  the  fact  that  the  unknown  must  be  far  more  numerous, 
and  that  history  gives  no  account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in 
order  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much  of  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors—of those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or  consumed  in  the 'fire  ;  but  we 
know  little  of  that  still  larger  number  who  by  the  mere  threat  of  persecution 
have  been  driven  into  an  outward  abandonment  of  their  real  opinions;  and  who, 
thus  forced  into  an  apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
life  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humiliating  hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is 
the  real  curse  of  reUgious  persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained 
to  mask  their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety  by  falsehood,  and 
of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In  this  way,  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of 
Hfe  ;  insincerity  is  made  a  daily  custom  ;  the  whole  tone  of  pubUc  feeling  is  viti- 
ated, and  the  gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error  fearfully  increased.*  Surely, 
then,  we  have  reason  to  say  that,  compared  to  this,  all  other  crimes  are  of  small 
account  ;  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  that  increase  of  intellectual  pursuits 
which  has  destroyed  an  evil  that  some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 
The  principle  I  am  advocating  is  of  such  immense  importance  in  practice  as 
well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will  give  yet  another  instance  of  the  energy  with  which 
it  works.  The  second  greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — the  one  by  which,  with 
the  exception  of  religious  persecution,  most  suffering  has  been  caused — is,  im- 
questionably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous  pursuit  is,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of 
European  history .^  If  we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we  shall  find  that 
for  a  very  long  period  wars  have  been  becoming  less  frequent ;  and  now  so  clearly 
is  the  movement  marked,  that  until  the  late  commencement  of  hostilities  we 
had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years  :  a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not 

»  In  1546,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  stated,  in 
an  official  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return  home,  **  that  in  Holland  and  in 
Friesland,  more  than  30,000  persons  have  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  justice  for  Ana- 
baptist errors."  Correspondence  of  Charles  V.  and  his  Ambassadors,  edited  by  William 
Bradford,  Lond.  8vo,  1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisition,  during  the  eighteen  years 
of  Torquemada's  ministry,  punished,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of  105,000 
persons,  of  whom  8,800  were  burned.  PrescotVs  History  of  Ferdinand  atid  Isabella,  vol.  i. 
p.  265.  In  Andalusia  alone,  during  a  single  year,  the  Inquisition  put  to  death  2,000  Jews, 
**  besides  17,000  who  underwent  some  form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the 
stake."  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  For  other  statistical 
evidence  on  this  horrible  subject,  see  Llorente,  Histoire  de  V Inquisition,  vol.  i.  pp.  160, 
229,  238,  239.  279,  280, 406,  407,  455,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  116,  376,  vol.  iv.  p.  31  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  sununary  at  pp.  242-273. 

'*  On  the  diminished  love  of  war,  which  is  even  more  marked  than  the  actual  diminu- 
tion of  war,  see  some  interesting  remarks  in  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  iv.  pp.  488, 
713,  vol.  vi.  pp.  68,  424-436,  where  the  antagonism  between  the  military  spirit  and  the 
industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out ;  though  some  of  the  leading  phenomena 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  his  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

[♦  The  **  real  curse  of  religious  persecution  "  goes  further  than  this.  The  most  serious 
result  in  Spain  has  been  on  one  hand  the  elimination  of  the  best  intelligence,  and  on  the 
other  the  paralysis  of  what  is  left.  In  a  later  chapter  Buckle  speaks  of  the  Spanish 
people  as  "high-minded,  generous,  truthful,  full  of  integrity,  warm  and  zealous  friends 
.  .  .  frank,  charitable,  and  humane."  That  does  not  consist  with  the  present  proposi- 
tion.— Ed.] 
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only  in  our  own  country,  but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.^s  The 
question  arises,  as  to  what  share  our  moral  feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about 
this  great  improvement.  And  if  this  question  is  answered,  not  according  to 
preconceived  opinions,  but  according  to  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer  will 
certainly  be,  that  those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all.  For  it  surely  will  not 
be  pretended  that  the  moderns  have  made  any  discoveries  respecting  the  moral 
evils  of  war.  On  this  head,  nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for 
many  centuries.  That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offensive  wars  are 
unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  on  this  subject,  moralists  are  able  to 
teach.  These  two  principles  were  as  clearly  laid  down,  as  well  understood,  and 
as  universally  admitted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  never  a  week  without 
war,  as  they  are  at  the  present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular 
occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting  war  have  been  gradually 
changing,  while  their  moral  knowledge  respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is 
palpably  evident  that  the  changeable  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  the  un- 
changeable cause.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive  than 
this.  If  it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  moralists  or 
theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil  caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which 
was  unknown  to  their  predecessors. — if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon  the  view 
for  which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most  confidently  assert,  this  cannot  be 
proved,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  no  additions  having  been  made  on  this 
subject  to  the  stock  of  morals,  no  additions  can  have  been  made  to  the  result 
which  the  morals  produce.* 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feelings  in  increasing  our  distaste 
for  war.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term,  we  shall  find  that  every  great  increase  in  its  activity 
has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  war-Uke  spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this  I  shall 
hereafter  detail  at  considerable  length ;  and  in  this  Introduction  I  can  only 
pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  prominent  points  which,  being  on  the 
surface  of  history,  will  be  at  once  understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every  important  addition 
made  to  knowledge  increases  the  authority  of  the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing 
the  resources  which  they  have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism  between  these 
classes  and  the  military  class  is  evident :  it  is  the  antagonism  between  thought 

25  In  Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouth,  1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  137,  this  prolonged  peace  is  gravely 
ascribed  to  "  the  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  1815  ;  "  in  other  words,  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ! 

30  Unless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  diffusion  of  moral  and  religious  principles  : 
in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles  to  be  stationary,  and  yet  their  effects 
be  progressive.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were* 
relatively  to  the  population,  more  churches  than  there  are  now  ;  the  spiritual  classes  were 
far  more  numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more  eager,  and  there  was  a  much  stronger 
determination  to  prevent  purely  scientific  inferences  from  encroaching  on  ethical  ones. 
Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  moral  and  reUgious  literature  outweighed  all  the 
profane  literature  put  together  ;  and  surpassed  it.  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability 
of  its  cultivators.  Now.  however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control 
the  affairs  of  men.  and  have  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency,  which  includes 
all  interests  and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morals  reached  their  zenith  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that  period  ;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says,  opposed 
by  "  the  genius  of  Protestantism  :  "  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became 
extinct  in  the  most  civilized  countries  ;  the  Ductor  Dubitantium  of  Jeremy  Taylor  being 
the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould  society  solely  according  to 
the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting  passages  in  MosheinCs  Ecclesiast. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  338,  and  Coleridge's  Friend,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  [The  phrase  **  systematic 
writers  on  morals  "  here  appUes.  of  course,  to  the  a  priori  moralists,  and  especially  to  the 
casuists.  Buckle  has  been  charged  with  gross  error  in  this  passage  on  the  strength  of  a 
gross  misconception. — Ed.] 
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and  action,  between  the  internal  and  the  external,  between  argument  and  vio- 
lence, between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  between  men  who 
live  by  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  those  who  Uve  by  the  practice  of  war.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  favourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to  the  other. 
Supposing  the  remaining  circumstances  to  be  the  same,  it  must  happen,  that  as 
the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a  people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish  ; 
and  if  their  intellectual  acquisitions  are  very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be  very 
great.*7  In  perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  intellectual  acquisitions  ; 
and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary  waste,  the  only  resource  is  external 
activity ,«  the  only  merit  personal  courage.  No  account  is  made  of  any  man 
unless  he  has  killed  an  enemy  ;  and  the  more  he  has  killed,  the  greater  the  reputa- 
tion he  enjoys.*  This  is  the  purely  savage  state  ;  and  it  is  the  state  in  which 
military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military  men  most  respected.^®  From  this 
frightful  debasement,  even  up  to  the  summit  of  civiUzation,  there  is  a  long  series 
of  consecutive  steps ;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken  from  the 
dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the  authority  of  thought.  Slowly, 
and  one  by  one,  the  intellectual  and  pacific  classes  begin  to  arise  ;  at  first  held  in 

^  Herder  boldly  asserts  that  man,  originally  and  by  virtue  of  his  organization,  is 
peaceably  disposed  ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the  immense  additions  which, 
since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
savages.  "  Indessen  ist*s  wahr,  dass  der  Bau  des  Menschen  vorziiglich  auf  die  Vertheidi- 
gung,  nicht  auf  den  Angriff  gerichtet  ist :  in  diesem  muss  ihm  die  Kunst  zu  Hiilfe  kommen, 
in  jener  aber  ist  er  von  Natur  das  kraftigste  Geschopf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gestalt  selbst 
lehret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht  rauberische  Mordverwiistung, — der  Humanitat  erstes 
Merkmal."     Ideen  zur  GeschichU,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

^  Hence,  no  doubt,  that  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural  and  indeed  necessary  to  an 
early  state  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the  reflecting  faculties,  assimi- 
lates man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  404  ;  and  a  fine 
passage  in  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  12  :  **  Das  abstehende  thierische  Ohr, 
das  gleichsam  inuner  lauscht  und  horchet,  das  kleine  scharfe  Auge,  das  in  der  weitesten 
Feme  den  kleinsten  Rauch  oder  Staub  gewahr  wird,  der  weisse  hervorbleckende,  knochen- 
benagende  Zahn,  der  dicke  Hals  und  die  zuriickgebogene  Stellimg  ihres  Kopfes  auf 
demselben.'*  Compare  Prichard^s  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  i.  pp.  292  293  ;  Azara, 
AnUrique  MSridionale,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  ;  Wrangle's  Polar  Expedition,  p.  384  ;  Pallme's  Travels 
in  Kordofan,  pp.  132,  133. 

s*  "  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an  enemy  was 
marked  by  a  degrading  badge."  Grate's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  p.  397.  Among  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  **  a  man  cannot  marry  imtil  he  has  procured  a  human  head ;  and  he 
that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it  constitutes 
his  patent  of  nobility.*'  EarVs  Account  of  Borneo,  in  JourruU  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iv. 
p.  181.  See  also  Crawfurd  on  Borneo,  in  JourruU  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  77,  80.  And 
for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into  warlike  ones,  compare  Journal 
of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  357;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  pp.  158,  159,  195  ;  Thirlwall's 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  226, 284,  vol.  viii.  p.  209  ;  Henderson's  History  of  Brazil,  p.  475  ; 
Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  126,  248  ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  ii.  p.  188,  vol.  vii. 
p.  193  ;  Transactions  of  Bombay  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  52  ;  Hoskins'  Travels  in  Ethiopia, 
p.  163  ;  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334  note.  See  also  the 
Thracians :  yijs  di  ipydnjy  dTifidraToy.  rb  ^v  dxb  toX^/aov  Kal  X»7t<rnJoj,  KdWiaroi; 
Herodotus,  b<x>k  v.  chap.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  edit.  Baehr. 

*>  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  "  There  is  only  one 
path  to  eminence,  that  of  miUtary  renown."  Thus,  too,  in  the  Institutes  of  Timour, 
p.  269  :  **  He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and  dignity  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  mihtary  art,  and  with  the  various  modes  of  breaking  and  defeating  hostile  armies." 
The  same  turn  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  firequency  and  evident  deUght  with  which  Homer 
relates  battles — a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mure's  Greek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64,  where 
an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an  argmnent  to  prove  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  all  by 
the  same  author  ;  though  the  more  legitimate  inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  all 
composed  in  a  barbarous  age. 
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great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  nevertheless  gradually  gaining  ground,  increas- 
ing in  number  and  in  power,  and  at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military 
spirit  in  which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed.  Trade,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  philosophy, — all  these 
things,  originally  unknown,  become  organized  into  separate  studies,  each  study 
having  a  separate  class,  and  each  class  insisting  on  the  importance  of  its  own 
pursuit.  Of  these  classes,  some  are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;  but  even 
those  which  are  the  least  pacific  are  of  course  more  so  than  men  whose  associa- 
tions are  entirely  military,  and  who  see  in  every  fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal 
distinction,  from  which,  during  peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred.^^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise  is  established,  and  military 
ardour  is  balanced  by  motives  which  none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  But 
among  a  people  whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance  can  never  exist. 
Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  present  war.32  For  the 
peculiarity  of  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  is,  that  it  was  produced, 
not  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  civilized  countries,  but  by  a  rupture  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Europe. 
This  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  actual  condition 
of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexampled  length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as 
former  peaces  were  broken,  by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations,  but  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  uncivilized  Russians  on  the  still  more  uncivilized  Turks. 
At  an  earlier  period,  the  influence  of  intellectual,  and  therefore  pacific,  habits 
was  indeed  constantly  increasing,  but  was  still  too  weak,  even  in  the  most 
advanced  countries,  to  control  the  old  warlike  habits  :  hence  there  arose  a  desire 
for  conquest,  which  often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced  great  nations 
like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on  the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek 
every  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  each  contem- 
plated the  prosperity  of  its  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now  the  progress  of 
affairs,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside  the  peevish  and  irritable  jealousy 
they  once  entertained,  are  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  to  protect  the  civilized  world  against  the  incursions 
of  a  barbarous  foe.* 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the  present  war  from  its  prede- 
cessors. That  a  peace  should  last  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  should  then  be 
interrupted,  not,  as  heretofore,  by  hostilities  between  civilized  states,  but  by  the 
ambition  of  the  only  empire  which  is  at  once  powerful  and  uncivilized, — is  one  of 
many  proofs  that  a  dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  peculiar  to  an  intellectual 
people.     For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  military  predilections  of  Russia  are 

3*  To  the  prospect  of  personal  distinction,  there  was  formerly  added  that  of  wealth  ; 
and  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucrative  profession,  owing  to  the 
custom  of  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the  liberty  of  prisoners.  See  Harrington's  learned 
work.  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  390-393.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  *'  a  war  with 
France  was  esteemed  as  almost  the  only  method  by  which  an  English  gentleman  could 
become  rich."  Compare  Turner* s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palaye 
{Memoires  sur  Vancienne  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  p.  311 )  says,  '*  La  guerre  enrichissoit  alors  par 
le  butin,  et  par  les  ran^ons,  celui  qui  la  faisoit  avec  le  plus  de  valeur,  de  vigilance  et 
d'activitd.  La  ran9on  6toit,  ce  semble,  pour  Tordinaire,  une  ann6e  des  revenus  du 
prisonnier."  For  an  analogy  with  this,  see  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  3.  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  265,  sec.  13.  In  Europe,  the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners -of -war 
survived  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648. 
Manning's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  1839,  p.  162  ;  and  on  the  profits  formerly 
made,  pp.  157,  158. 

3>  I  wrote  this  in  1855. 

[*  This  favourable  view  of  the  Crimean  war  is  now  almost  universally  abandoned.  It 
appears  that  Buckle  himself  was  thus  carried  away  by  the  popular  infatuation  of  his  day, 
while  men  of  a  more  idealistic  turn  of  mind — including  such  different  types  as  Bright  and 
Carlyle — took  the  sanely  critical  view.  The  spirit  of  social  science  was,  however,  repre- 
sented among  them  by  Cobden. — Ed.] 
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caused  by  a  low  state  ot  morals,  or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from 
this,  all  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not  more  common  in 
Russia  than  in  France  or  England  :^  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Russians  submit 
to  the  teachings  of  the  chufCh  with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed  by 
their  civilized  opponents.^*  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  Russia  is  a  warlike  country, 
not  because  the  inhabitants  are  immoral,  but  because  they  axe  uninteUectual.  ♦ 
The  fault  is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  In  Russia,  the  national  intellect  being 
little  cultivated,  the  intellectual  classes  lack  influence  ;  the  military  class,  there- 
fore, is  supreme.  In  this  early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  middle  rank. 3*^ 
and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  pacific  habits  which  spring  from  the  middle 
ranks  have  no  existence.  The  minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pursuits,3« 
naturally  turn  to  warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  remaining  to  them.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  Russia  all  ability  is  estimated  by  a  military  standard.  The  army  is 
considered  to  be  the  greatest  glory  of  the  country  :  to  win  a  battle,  or  outwit  an 
enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the  noblest  achievements  of  life  ;  and  civilians,  what- 
ever their  merits  may  be,  are  despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings  of  an 
altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character .37 

"  Indeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Russia  than  in  Western 
Europe  ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  Stirling's  Russia,  Lend.  T841,  pp.  30, 
60.  The  benevolence  and  charitable  disposition  of  the  Russians  are  attested  by  Pinker- 
ton,  who  had  good  means  of  information,  and  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  their  favour. 
See  PinktrtofCs  Russia,  Lond.  1833,  pp.  335,  336.  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  says  they  are 
"  prone  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity."     Sinclair's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

^  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

»  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  *'  Russia  has  only  two  ranks — the 
highest  and  the  lowest."  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  Lond.  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  185.  **  Les 
marchands»  qui  formeraient  une  classe  moyenne,  sont  en  si  petit  nombre  qu'ils  ne  peuvent 
marquer  dans  I'dtat :  d'ailleurs  presque  tons  sont  strangers  :  .  .  .  oii  done  trouver  cette 
classe  moyenne  qui  fait  la  force  des  §tats  ?  *'  Custine's  Russie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  125,  126  :  see 
also  voL  iv.  p.  74. 

*•  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the  society  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to  an  accomplished  woman, 
was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes  surrounded  with  every  form  of  luxury 
and  wealth  :  **  a  total  absence  of  all  rational  tastes  or  literary  topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  is 
absolutely  tnauvais  genre  to  discuss  a  rational  subject^mere  pidantetie  to  be  caught 
upon  any  topics  beyond  dressing,  dancing,  and  a  jolie  tournure.'*  Letters  from  the  Baltic, 
1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.  M.  Custine  {La  Russie  en  1839,  vol.  i.  p.  321 )  says,  '*  Rdgle  g4n6rale, 
personne  ne  profere  jamais  un  mot  qui  pourrait  intdresser  vivement  quelqu*un.*'  At 
vol.  ii.  p.  195,  *'  De  toutes  les  facult^s  de  1' intelligence,  la  seule  qu*on  estime  ici  c'est  le 
tact."  Another  writer  of  repute,  M.  Kohl,  contemptuously  observes,  that  in  Russia 
"  the  depths  of  science  are  not  even  guessed  at."     KohVs  Russia,  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

^  According  to  Schnitzler,  *'  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by  military  rank  ; 
and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  occupying 
some  situation  giving  military  rank."  Mcculloch's  Geog.  Diet.  1849,  vol."  ii.  p.  614.  The 
same  thing  is  stated  in  Pinkertoh's  Russia,  1833,  p.  321.  M.  Erman,  who  travelled  through 
great  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  says,  "  In  the  modern  language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one 
constantly  hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  importance,  conveyed  in  the  inquiry  which 
is  habitually  made  respecting  individuals  of  the  educated  class  :  Is  he  a  plain -coat  or  a 
uniform  ?  "  Erman*s  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  See  also  on  this  preponderance  of  the  military 
classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  national  ignorance,  KohVs  Russia,  pp.  28, 
194  ;  Stirling's  Russia  under  Nicholas  the  First,  p.  7  ;  Custine' s  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  I47»  ^52. 
252,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  128,  309,  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.     Sir  A.  Alison  (History 

[*  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  **  the  Russians  "  sought  the  Crimean  war,  which  was 
b^un  by  France  and  Britain.  In  so  far  as  "  Russia  "  was  responsible,  the  autocracy 
and  the  higher  bureaucracy  settled  everything.  And  no  English  or  French  writer  made 
a  more  trenchant  exposure  of  the  mindlessness  of  war  in  that  connexion  than  did  Tolstoy 
in  his  Sevastopol. — En.] 
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In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have  produced  opposite  resultd. 
With  us  intellectual  progress  is  so  rapid,  and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so 
great,  that  not  only  have  military  men  no  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  but  there  seemed  at  one  time  even  a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this  feeling 
to  an  extreme  ;  and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we  should  neglect  those 
defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  of  other  nations  makes  it  advisable  to 
adopt.  But  this  at  least  we  may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war 
is,  as  a  national  taste,  utterly  extinct.*  And  this  vast  result  has  been  effected, 
not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  moral  instinct ;  but  by  the  simj^e 
fact,  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization  there  have  been  formed  certain  classes  of 
society  which  have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united 
authority  is  sufficient  to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in  the 
prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  further,  and  to  prove  how,  by  an 
increasing  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the  military  service  necessarily  declines, 
not  only  in  reputation,  but  likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward  state  of  society, 
men  of  distinguished  talents  crowd  to  the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  its  ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources  of  activity  are  opened, 
and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being  essentially  mental,  offer  to  genius  oppor- 
tunities for  success  more  rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence  is 
that  in  England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere, 
it  nearly  always  happens  that  if  a  father  has  a  son  whose  faculties  are  remarkable, 
he  brings  him  up  to  one  of  the  lay  professions,  where  intellect,  when  accompanied 
by  industry,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is 
obvious,  a  suitable  remedy  is  at  hand  :  he  is  made  either  a  soldier  or  a  clergyman  ; 
he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the  church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  as  society  ac^vances,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and 
the  military  spiiit  never  fail  to  decline.  As  soon  as  eminent  men  grow  unwilling 
to  enter  any  profession,  the  lustre  of  that  profession  will  be  tarnished  :  first  its 
reputation  will  be  lessened,  and  then  its  power  will  be  abridged.  This  is  the 
process  through  which  Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The  evidence  respecting  the 
military  profession  is  equally  decisive.  For  although  that  profession  has  in 
modern  Europe  produced  a  few  men  of  undoubted  genius,  their  number  is  so 
extremely  small  as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability.  That  the 
military  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  will  become  still 
more  obvious,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the 
leading  warriors  were  not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but 
were  comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  were  in  every 
respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age.  Thus, — to  give  only  a  few  specimens 
from  a  single  people, — we  find  that  the  three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece 
ever  produced  were  Solon,  Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, — all  of  whom  were 
distinguished  military  commanders.  Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  wisest 
of  the  ancients,  was  a  soldier  ;  and  so  was  Plato  ;  and  so  was  Antisthenes,  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics.  Archytas,  who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  Melissus,  who  develoi>ed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, 

of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  391,  392 )  says,  *'  The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards 
the  army.  Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  employments,  are  held  in  no  esteem  ;  the 
whole  youth  of  any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms."  The 
same  writer  (vol.  x.  p.  566)  quotes  the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  **  nothing  astonishes  the 
Russian  or  Polish  nobleman  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  professions, 
and  especially  the  bar,  are  held  in  Great  Britain." 

[*  This  claim  will  not  stand.  Continental  critics  latterly  charge  upon  Englishmen  an 
exceptional  levity  in  contemplating  war,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  to 
apprehend  its  being  waged  in  their  own  country.  As  regards  disinclination  for  domestic 
war,  civilized  nations  are  very  much  on  a  par  ;  and  even  Turkey  does  not  undertake  wars 
of  aggression. — Ed. J 
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were  both  of  them  well  known  generals,  famous  alike  in  literature  and  in  war. 
Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes, 
aod  .£schines,  were  all  members  of  the  military  profession  ;  as  also  were  the  two 
greatest  tragic  writers,  .£schylus  and  Sophocles.  Archilochus,  who  is  said  to 
liave  invented  iambic  verses,  and  whom  Horace  took  as  a  model,  was  a  soldier  ; 
aod  the  same  profession  could  likewise  boast  of  Tyrtseus,  one  of  the  founders  of 
elegiac  poetry,  and  of  Alcaeus.  one  of  the  best  composers  of  lyric  i>oetry.  The 
most  philosophic  of  all  the  Greek  historians  was  certainly  Thucydides  ;  but  he, 
as  wdl  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  held  high  military  appointments,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  succeeded  in  changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  fn  the  midst  of 
I  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  minds  to 
'  the  highest  point  that  the  knowledge  of  that  age  would  allow  :  and  so  wide  is  the 
range  of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  theii  style,  that  their 
works  are  read  by  thousands  who  care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in 
which  they  were  engaged. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  profession  in  the  ancient 
world  ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in  the  same  language,  and  were  read  by  the  same 
people.  But  in  the  modem  world  this  identical  profession,  including  many 
millions  of  men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  never  been  able,  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  to  produce  ten  authors  who  have  reached  the  first  class  either 
as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes  is  an  instance  of  an  European  soldier  com  - 
bining  the  two  qualities  ;  he  being  as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
style  as  for  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This,  however,  is  a  solitary 
case  ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second  one  of  a  modem  military  writer  thus 
excelling  in  both  departments.  Certainly  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact,  possessed  only 
two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier,  whose  works  are  recognized  as  models,  and  are 
studied  merely  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in  reference  to 
style  ;  and  these  two  historians,  notwithstanding  their  skill  in  composition,  have 
never  been  reputed  profound  thinkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have  they  added 
anything  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge.  In  the  same  way,  among 
the  ancients,  the  most  eminent  soldiers  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians. 
and  the  best  leaders  of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  governors  of  the  state. 
Bat  here  again  the  progress  of  society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change  that  for  a 
long  period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively  rare.  Even  Gusta  vus  Adolphus 
and  Frederick  the  Great  failed  ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed 
themselves  as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  sagacious  in  the  arts 
of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Napoleon  are,  perhaps,  the  only  first -rate 
modem  warriors  of  whom  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  they  were  equally  competent 
to  govern  a  kingdom  and  command  an  army.  And  if  we  look  at  England  as 
furnishing  a  familiar  illustration,  we  see  this  remark  exemplified  in  our  two 
greatest  generals,  Marlborough  and  Welhngton.  Marlborough  was  a  man  not 
only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits,  but  was  so  miserably  ignorant  that 
his  deficiences  made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries  ;  arid  of  politics  he 
had  no  other  idea  ♦  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by  flattering  his 
mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  sovereign  at  his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards. 
by  a  double  treachery,  turn  against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage  in  a  criminal, 
as  well  as  a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the  very  man  whom  a  few  years  before 
he  had  infamously  abandoned.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  of 
Ramilies.  As  to  our  other  great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of 
Wellington  should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  without  gratitude 

[♦  This  account  of  Marlborough  will  be  pronounced  unjudicial  by  many  who  agree  with 
Buckle  in  denouncing  his  character.  In  his  foreign  diplomacy  he  is  proved  to  have  shown 
endless  tact  and  sagacity.  Compare  the  estimate  of  Lecky  {History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century »  ed.  1892,  i.  145-6),  who  sums  up  that  "  as  a  negociator  he  ranks  with 
the  most  skilful  diplomatists  of  his  age,"  and  cites  Bolingbroke's  opinion  that  he  was  not 
only  the  greatest  general,  but  also  '*  the  greatest  minister  our  country  or  any  other  has 
produced.  *  * — E  d  .  ] 
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and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however,  due  solely  to  his  vaist  military  services, 
the  importance  of  which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has 
studied  the  civil  history  of  England  during  the  present  century,  knows  full  well 
that  this  miUtary  chief,  who  in  the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and  who,  to  his 
still  greater  glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity  of  purpose,  an  unflinching 
honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling,  which  could  not  be  surpassied,  was  nevertheless 
utterly  unequal  to  the  complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures  he  was  always  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evidence  of  it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  that  every  great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great 
improvement,  every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession  to  the  popular  wishes, 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  became  law  in  spite  of  his 
opposition,  and  after  his  mournful  declarations  that  by  such  means  the  security 
of  England  would  be  seriously  imperilled.  Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward 
schoolboy  who  does  not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the  present  stabiUty 
of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience,  the  great  test  of  wisdom,  has 
amply  proved  that  those  vast  schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
sp>ent  his  political  life  in  opposing,  were.  I  will- not  say  expedient  or  advisable, 
but  indispensably  necessary.  That  policy  of  resisting  the  popular  will  which 
he  constantly  advised,  is  precisely  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued,  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  every  monarchy  except  our  own.  The  result  of  that 
policy  is  written  for  our  instruction  :  it  is  written  in  that  great  explosion  of 
popular  passion,  which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath  upset  the  proudest  thrones, 
destroyed  princely  famiUes,  ruined  noble  houses,  desolated  beautiful  cities.  And 
if  the  counsel  of  our  great  general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  had  been  refused, — this  same  lesson  would  have  been  written  in  the  annals 
of  our  own  land  ;  and  we  should  most  assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the 
consequence  of  that  terrible  catastrophe  in  which  the  ignorance  and  selfishness 
of  rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military  genius  of  ancient  times  and 
the  military  genius  of  modern  Europe.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly 
traceable  to  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  of  intellectual 
employments,  few  men  of  ability  will  now  enter  a  profession  into  which,  in  anti- 
quity, men  of  ability  eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best  means  of  exercising 
those  faculties  which,  in  more  civihzed  countries,  are  turned  to  a  better  account. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  very  important  change  ;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has  been  the  slow  work  of 
many  centuries,  the  gradual  but  constant  encroachments  of  advancing  know- 
ledge. To  write  the  history  of  those  encroachments  would  be  to  write  the 
history  of  the  human  intellect  ;  a  task  impossible  for  any  single  man  adequately 
to  perform.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been  so  little  studied, 
that  though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis  further  than  I  had  intended,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways 
in  which  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder  ;  which,  though  a 
warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its  results  been  eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests 
of  peace.38  This  important  invention  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;3»  but  was  not  in  common  use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  beginning 

38  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very  superficially 
by  Frederick  Schlegel  {Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature^  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38),  and  by 
Dugald  Stewart  {Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  262).  They  are  examined  with  much 
greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaustively,  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v. 
chap.  i.  pp.  292,  296,  297 ;  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  Menschhett,  vol.  iv.  p.  301  ; 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

^  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further  back  than 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  inventors :  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii«  p.  590  ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  Revolutions, 
vol.  i^  p.  242  ;  Beckmann*s  History  of  Inventions,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  505  ;  Histoire  Lit.  de  la 
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(rfthe  fifteenth  century.  Scarcely  had  it  come  into  operation,  when  it  worked' 
a  great  change  in  the  whole  scheme  and  practice  of  war.  Before  this  time,  it 
was  considered  the  duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his  own  country,  or  of  attacking 
others.*®  Standing  armies  were  entirely  unknown  ;  and  in  their  place  there 
existed  a  rude  and  barbarous  militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  always  un- 
wiUinf»  to  engage  in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which  were  then  universally  despised. 
Nearly  every  man  being  a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as  such,  had  no  separate 
existence  ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  whole  of  Europe  composed  one  great 
anny,  in  which  all  other  professions  were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception 
was  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  but  even  that  was  affected  by  the  general 
tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  large  bodies  of  troops  led  to  the 
field  by  bishop>s  and  abbots,  to  most  of  whom  the  arts  of  war  were  in  those  dayis 
perfectly  familiar.*^  At  all  events,  between  these  two  professions  men  were 
necessarily  divided  :  the  only  avocations  were  war  and  theology  ;  and  if  you 
refused  to  enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  everything  of  real  importance  was  altogether  neglected.  There 
were,  indeed,  many  priests  and  many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles.*^ 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  commerce,  nor  manufactures  ; 
there  was  no  science,  no  literature  :  the  useful  arts  were  entirely  unknown  ;  and 
even  the  highest  ranks  of  society  were  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  most 
ordinary  comforts>  but  with  the  commonest  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  change.  According  to  the  old  system,  a  man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he 
generally  inherited  from  his  father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and  he  was  ready 
equipped  for  the  field.*^     According  to  the  new  system,  new  means  were  required, 

France,  vol.  xx.  p.  236  ;  Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  36  ;  Hallam's  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  341.  The  statements  in  Erman's  Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  371,  are  more 
positive  than  the  evidence  we  are  possessed  of  will  justify ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early  period  used  in  China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
.  **  VaUel,  le  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  ii.  p.  129  ;  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  356, 
357.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  **  all  free  men  and  proprietors  of  land,  except  the  minis- 
ten  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  always  held  ready  to  take  the  field 
at  a  moment's  warning.**  Eccleston^s  English  Antiquities,  p.  62.  '  There  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen.*'  Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  vol.  i. 
p.  200. 

«*  On  these  warlike  ecclesiastics,  compare  Grose's  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  67-8  ; 
Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  voK  ii.  pp.  26,  183,  vol.  iii.  p.  14  ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England, 
voL  iv.  p.  458,  vol.  V.  pp.  92,  402,  406  ;  Mosheim's  Eccl.  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  173,  193,  241  ; 
Cricktoh's  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  Such  opponents  were  the  more 
fonnidable,  because  in  those  happy  days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a 
bi^iop.  In  1095  his  Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  council  to  declare,  '*  Quod  qui  appre- 
bendertt  episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat.*'  Matthai  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  18.  As  the 
context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow  that  a  man  became  spiritually  out- 
lawed if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop  prisoner. 

**  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  **  war 
and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period."  Turner's  History  of  England, 
vdL  iiL  p.  263.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian  says  of  Europe  generally  :  **  alle  Kiinste 
and  Kcnntnisse,  die  sich  nicht  aut  das  edle  Kriegs-,  Rauf-  und  Raubhandwerk  bezogen, 
waren  uberflussig  und  schadhcb.  Nur  etwas  Theologie  war  vonnothen,  um  die  Erde 
mit  dem  Himmel  zu  verbinden."     Winckler,  Geschichte  der  Boianik,  1854,  p.  56. 

«  In  1 181,  Henry  II.  of  England  ordered  that  every  man  should  have  either  a  sword  or 
bow ;  which  he  was  not  to  sell,  but  leave  to  his  heir :  **  caeteri  autem  omnes  haberent 
wanbasiam,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et  gladium,  vel  arcum  et  sagittas  :  et  prohibuit 
ne  aliquis  arma  sua  venderet  vel  invadiaret ;  sed  ciim  mOreretur,  daret  ilia  propinquiori 
lueredi  suo."  Rog.  de  Hov.  Annal.  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  348  rev.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  it  was  ordered  that  every  man  possessing  land  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings 
should  keep  **  a  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  .  Those  Who  were  to  keep  bows 
and  arrows  might  have  them  out  at-  Xht  forest:**    Grose's  Miiitary  AntiqitUies'p  vol.  -if. 
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and  the  equipment  became  more  costly  and  more  difficult.  First,  there  was  the 
supply  of  gunpowder  ;^^  then  there  was  the  possession  of  muskets,  which  were 
expensive  weapons,  and  considered  difficult  to  manage.**  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave  rise,  such  as  pistols, 
bombs,  mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the  like.^  All  these  things,  by  increasing  the 
complication  of  the  military  art,  increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  practice  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  change  that  was  being  effected  in  the  ordinary 
weapons  deprived  the  great  majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  them. 
To  suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new  system  was  organized  ;  and  it  was 
found  advisable  to  train  up  bodies  of  men  foV  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to 
separate  them  as  much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which 
formerly  all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it  was  that  there  arose 
standing  armies  ;  the  first  of  which  were  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,*'  almost  immediately  after  gunpowder  was  generally  known.     Thus. 

pp.  301,  302.  Compare  Geijer's  History  of  the  Swedes,  part  L  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  "  in  each 
from  four  to  five  thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and  in  great 
part  gentry.**  5f>  William  HamiUon  on  the  History  of  Universities,  in  Hamilton's  PkHo" 
soph.  Discussions,  p.  414.  One  of  the  late^^t  attempts  made  to  revive  archery,  was  a 
warrant  issued  by  EUzabeth  in  1596,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton  Papers, 
pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1840.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bows  and  arrows 
did  not  finally  disappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1599  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  musket 
gained  ground.     See  Yonge's  Diary,  edit.  Camden    Soc.  1848,  p.  xvii. 

**  It  IS  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  in  England 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Camden's  Elizabeth,  in  Kenrtett's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  388, 
London,  1719  ;  Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  223,  Lond.  1843  ;  Grose's  Mili- 
tary Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon  Turner  {History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490, 
491,  Lond.  1839)  has  shown,  from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in  the  Harleian  manuscripts, 
that  it  was  made  in  England  in  1483  ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston  {English  Antiquities,  p.  182, 
Lond.  1847)  states  that  the  English  both  made  and  exported  it  as  early  as  141 1  :  compare 
p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a  costly  article  ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess,  "  whereby  the  train -bands  are  much  discouraged  in 
their  exercising."  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  In  1686,  it  appears  from  the  Claren^ 
don  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  413,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  £2  los.  to 
Is  a  barrel.  On  the  expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see  Liebig  and  Kopp*s 
Reports  on  Chemistry,  vol  iii.  p.  325,  Lond.  1852. 

**  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  HaUam*s  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  i.  p.  342.  Grose  {Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292,  337)  says,  tiiat 
the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is  in  1471  ;  and  that  rests  for  them  did  not  become 
obsolete  until  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  In  the  recent  edition  of  Beckmann^s  History  of 
Inventions,  Lond.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  it  is  strangely  supposed  that  muskets  were  *'  first  used 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia.*'  Compare  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  with  Smythe's 
Military  Discourses,  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  p.  53,  edit.  Camden  Society. 

^  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Grose*s 
MiUtary  Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed  in  mining  towns  in 
1487.  Prescotfs  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  32  ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  RSvolU' 
tions,  vol.  i.  p.  243  ;  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Franfaise,  vol.  i.  p.  574.  Daniel  {Milice 
Franfaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  580,  581)  says,  that  bombs  were  not  invented  till  1588 ;  and  the 
same  thing  is  asserted  in  Biographic  Universelle,  vol.  xv.  p.  248  :  but,  according  to  Grose 
{Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  387).  they  are  mentioned  by  Valturinus  in  1472.  On  the 
general  condition  of  the  French  artillery  in  the  sixteenth  century,  see  Relations  des  Ambas' 
sadeurs  Vinitiens,  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  476, 478,  Paris,  1838,  4to  ;  a  curious  and  valuable  publica- 
tion. There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known ; 
but  they  were,  certainly  used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See 
Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  63  ;  and  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  pp.  441, 
442. 

*7  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  413  ;  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  2x0, 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  491,  493  ;  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  viii.  p.  aaS, 
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too,  there  arose  the  custom  of  employing  mercenary  troops  ;  of  which  we  find  a 
few  earlier  instances,  though  the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by  the  change  it  effected  in 
the  classification  of  European  society.  The  regular  troops  being,  from  their 
discipline,  more  serviceable  against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  immediately  under 
the  control  of  the  government,  it  naturally  followed  that,  as  their  merits  became 
onderstood,  the  old  militia  should  fall,  first  into  disrepute,  then  be  neglected, 
and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the  same  time,  this  diminution  in  the  number 
of  undisciplined  soldiers  deprived  the  country  of  a  part  of  its  warhke  resources, 
and  therefore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  disciplined  ones, 
and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to  their  military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that 
a  division  was  first  broadly  established  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  ;  and 
there  arose  a  separate  military  profession .*»  which,  consisting  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the  remainder  to  settle  in  some 
other  pursuit.50  in  this  way,  immense  bodies  of  men  were  gradually  weaned 
from  their  old  warlike  habits  ;  and  being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their 
energies  became  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  and  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly  been  neglected.  The  result  was, 
that  the  European  mind,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either 
with  war  or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path,  and  created  those 
great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  modem  civilization  owes  its  origin.  In 
each  successive  generation  this  tendency  towards  a  separate  organization  was 
more  marked  :  the  utility  of  a  division  of  labour  became  clearly  recognized  ;  and 
as  by  this  means  knowledge  itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle  or 
intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.  Each  addition  to  its  power  lessened 
the  weight  of  the  other  two  classes,  and  checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and 
that  love  of  war,  on  which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  all  enthusiasm  is  concen- 
trated. The  evidence  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual  principle  is 
so  full  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  combining  all  the  branches  ol 
knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the  whole  of  its  consecutive  steps.  At  present  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  taking  a  general  view,  this  third  or  intellectual  class  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  ♦  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  activity,  assuming  a  dis 

••  The  leading  facts  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are  indicated 
with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-337 

*•  Grose  f Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  311)  says,  that  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur>',  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  but  *'  were  distinguished  by  badges  of 
their  leaders*  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by  watermen.*'  It  was  also  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  that  there  first  arose  a  separate  military  literature.  Daniel,  Hist,  de 
la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p  380  :  "  Los  autcurs  qui  ont  ^crit  en  detail  sur  la  discipline  militaire . 
or  ce  n'est  gueres  que  sous  Francois  I.,  et  sous  I'Empereur  Charles  V.,  que  les  Italiens, 
\ts  Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  ont  commence  k  6crire  sur  ce  sujet.'* 

»  The  change  from  the  time  when  every  layman  was  a  soldier,  is  very  remarkable. 
Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says,  "Among  the  civilized 
nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed  as  soldiers,  without 
ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the  expense  of  their  service.'*  The  same  proportion  is 
given  in  Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  i.  p.  292  ;  and  in  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des 

(♦  This  statement  is  in  itself  unduly  vague,  and  is  inconsistent  with  that  made  below, 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  ninth  chapter.  The  scholastic  life  in  France  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  already  active  and  far-reaching ;  and  the  movement  of  Abailard*s  pupil, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  in  Italy  (1139-1155)  comes  under  the  definition  implied  in  the  text. 
The  manifold  heresy  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  crushed  by  the  so-called  Albigensian 
Crusades  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  included  similar  intellectual  elements.  Such 
a  treatise,  again,  as  the  Defensor  Pacts  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua  (1324) »»  hardly  to  be  called 
vague ;  and  the  Lollard  movement  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
was  in  some  respects  more  intellectual  than  that  of  the  Reformation. — Ed.] 
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tinct  form,  showed  itself  in  religious  outbreaks  ;  that  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
its  energy,  becoming  more  practical,  was  turned  against  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  a  series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any  part  of  Europe 
escaped  ;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  it  has 
extended  its  aim  to  every  department  of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  educa- 
tion, teaching  legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all,  settling  on  a  sure 
foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public  Opinion,  to  which  not  only  constitutional 
princes,  but  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are  now  rendered  strictly  amen- 
able. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions  :  and  without  some  knowledge  of  them,  no 
one  can  understand  the  present  condition  of  European  society,  or  form  the  least 
idea  of  its  future  prospects.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the  reader  can  now 
perceive  the  way  in  which  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
diminished  the  warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  i>erspns  to  whom  the 
practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were,  no  doubt,  other  and  collateral  circum- 
stances which  tended  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the 
most  effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  war,  it  made 
a  separate  military  profession  indispensable  ;  and  thus,  curtailing  the  action  of 
the  military  spirit,  left  an  overplus,  an  unemployed  energy,  which  soon  found  its 
way  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control 
that  lust  of  conquest  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people,  is  the  great 
enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  of  those  diseased  appetites  by  which 
even  civilized  countries  are  too  often  afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement  by  which  the  love  of  war  has  been  lessened 
is  much  more  recent,  and  has  not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  its  natural  effects. 
T  allude  to  the  discoveries  made  by  Political  Economy  ;  a  branch  of  knowledge 
with  which  even  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but 
which  possesses  an  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  is,  more- 
over, remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  immediately  connected  with  the  art 
of  government  that  has  yet  been  raised  to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this 
noble  study,  though  perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more  advanced  thinkers,  is 
gradually  becoming  recognized  by  men  of  ordinary  education  :  but  even  those 
by  whom  it  is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  way  in  which, 
by  its  influence,  the  interests  of  peace,  and  therefore  of  civilization,  have  been 
directly  promoted .^i  The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argument  in  support  of  that  great 
principle  which  I  wish  to  establish. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  different  causes  of  war  commercial  jealousy 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  ol 
quarrels  respecting  the  promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or  the  protection 
of  some  favourite  manufacture.  Disputes  of  this  kind  were  founded  upon  the 
very  ignorant  but  the  very  natural  notion,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce 
depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and  that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  country 
must  be  lost  by  another.  It  was  believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of 
money  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  essential  interest  of  every  people  to  import" 
few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever  this  was  done,  affairs  were  said  to 
be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  ;  but  if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared  that  we 
were  being  drained  of  our  resources,  and  that  some  other  country  was  getting 
the  better  of  us,  and  was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.*^     For  this  the  only 

Romains,  chap,  iii., — CEuvres  de  Montesquieu^  p.  130  :  also  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  105  ;  and  in  Alison's  History  of  Europe^  vol.  xii.  p.  318. 

51  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  touched  on  very  briefly  in  Blanqui, 
Histoire  de  V Economic  Politique ^  vol.  ii.  p.  207 ;  and  in  Twiss's  Progress  of  Political  Economy, 
p.  240. 

M  This  favourite  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  '*  Discourse/'  written  in  1578,  and 
printed  in  Stow's  London,  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our  exports  exceed  our  imports, 
we  gain  by  the  trade  ;  but  that  if  they  are  less,  we  lose.  Stow's  London,  edit.  Thorns, 
1842,  p.  205.  Whenever  this  balance  was  disturbed,  politicians  were  thrown  into  an 
agony  of  fear.    In  1620,  James  I.  saidt  in  one  of  hisJong  speeches,  *'  It's  strange  that  my 
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remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which  should  oblige  the  ofiending 
nation  to  take  more  of  our  commodities,  and  give  us  more  of  their  gold  :  if,  how- 
ever, they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them  to  reason  : 
and  for  this  purpose  an  armament  was  fitted  out  to  attack  a  people  who,  by 
lessening  our  wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that  money  by  which  alone  trade  could 
be  extended  in  foreign  markets.^ 

This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was  formerly  universal  ;**  and 
being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest  politicians,  was  not  only  an  immediate  cause 
of  war,  but  increased  those  feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war  is  encour- 
aged ;  each  country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct  interest  in  diminishing  the 
wealth  of  its  neighbours.«6  In  the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent  thinkers  who  exposed  some  of 

Blint  hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years  :  but  I  think  the  fault  of  the  want  of  money  is 
the  uneven  balancing  of  trade."  Pari.  History,  vol.  i.  p.  1179  :  see  also  the  debate  "  On 
the  Scarcity  of  Money,*'  pp.  1194-1196.  In  1620,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  *'  That  the  importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one 
reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  this  kingdom."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627, 
it  was  actually  argued  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weak- 
ened  by  their  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  country  I 
ParL  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Half  a  century  later,  the  same  principle  was  advocated  by 
Sir  William  Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces. 
Templets  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  118. 

58  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  announced  that 

the  time  had  come  when  the  English  must  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch  ;  for  that  it  was 

"  impossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balance  ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  master  their  trade, 

they  will  ours.    They  or  we  must  truckle.     One  must  and  will  give  the  law  to  the  other. 

There  is  no  compounding,  where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  world."     Scmers 

Tracts,  vol.  viii.  p.  39.     A  few  months  later,  still  insisting  on  the  propriety  of  the  war,  he 

gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  "  was  necessary  to  the  trade  of  England  that  there 

should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in  the  East  Indies.'*     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  587. 

In  1 701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and  one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly 

insisting  on  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France. 

Sorters  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  pp.  199,  217  ;  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 

peace  with  France  would  be  "  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  our  trade."     See  also,  in 

vol.  xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  William  III.     In  1743,  Lord  Hardwicke, 

one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  If  our  wealth  is 

diminished,  it  is  time  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  us  from  the 

markets  of  the  Continent — by  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by  blockading  their 

ports,"     CampbeWs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

5*  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  /\2. 
To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions  respecting  the  use  of 
money  in  trade.  See  Essay  on  Money,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv. ;  and  in  particular  pp.  9. 
10,  12,  20,  21,  49-52.  Berkeley,  profound  thinker  as  he  was,  fell  into  the  same  errors, 
and  assumes  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  trade,  and  lessening  our  imports 
in  proportion  as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Querist,  Nos.  xcix.  clxi.,  in  Berkeley's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  250  :  see  also  his  proposal  for  a  sumptuary  law.  in  Essay  towards 
preverUing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.  190.  [Also  in  the  Querist,  ciii.] 
The  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  {Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xx.  chap.  xii.  in  (Euvres, 
P-  353)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong ;  while  Vattel  {Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  pp.  iii,  117,  118, 
206)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  mischievous  interference  of  the  English  government, 
which  he  reconmiends  as  a  pattern  to  other  states. 

»  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642,  that  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  other  countries  to  go  to  war  with  each  other  ; 
because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money,  or,  as  he  called  it,  their  **  wealth." 
Sec  his  speech,  in  Pari.  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1274-1279.  [The  view  in  question  is  still 
common.  A  few  years  ago  an  hon.  member  was  loudly  applauded  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons when  he  told  how,  in  China,  he  had  been  able  to  prevent  certain  proposed  trade 
concessions  to  France.  See  also  the  extracts  in  the  editor's  Patriotism  and  Empire,.  1899, 
pp.  56-59-*-^l>-J    ' 
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the  fallacies  upon  which  this  opinion  was  based.w  But  their  arguments  found 
no  favour  with  those  politicians  by  whom  Euroi>ean  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered. It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  known,  they 
were  despised  by  statesmen  and  legislators,  who,  from  the  constancy  of  their 
practical  occupations,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  master 
each  new  discovery  that  is  successively  made  ;  and  who  in  consequence  are,  as  a 
body,  always  in  the  rear  of  their  age.  The  result  was,  that  they  went  blundering 
on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  commerce  could  flourish  without  their  inter- 
ference, troubling  that  commerce  by  repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and 
taking  for  granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the  trade 
of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.*' 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  course  of  events,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  a  desire  for  reform,  of 
which  the  world  had  then  seen  no  example.  This  great  movement  displayed  its 
energy  in  every  department  of  knowledge  ;  and  now  it  was  that  a  successful 
attempt  was  first  made  to  raise  Political  Economy  to  a  science,  by  discovering 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  creation  and  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  the  year  1776, 
Adam  Smith  published  his  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate 
results,  is  probably  the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  by  a  single  man  towards 
establishing  the  principles  on  which  government  should  be  based.  In  this  great 
'work,  the  old  theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce  was  destroyed  in 
nearly  all  its  parts  ;^  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  was  not  only  attacked, 
but  its  falsehood  was  demonstrated  ;  and  innumerable  absurdities,  which  had 
been  accumulating  for  ages,  were  suddenly  swept  away.^ 

^  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1613,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
discouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  Twiss  on  the  Progress  of  Political 
Ecofiomy,  pp.  8,  12,  13.  But  I  believe  that  the  earliest  approach  towards  modem  econo- 
mical discoveries  is  a  striking  essay  published  in  1581,  and  ascribed  to  William  Stafford. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  pp.  139-192,  edit.  Park,  1812  ;  and 
the  title.  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Pollicy,  gives  an  inadequate  idea  of  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theory  of  poUtics  which  had  then  appeared : 
since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  price  and  value,  such  as 
no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points  out  clearly  the  causes  of  that  system  of 
enclosures  which  is  the  leading  economical  fact  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  poor-laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr. 
Twiss,  but  the  original  is  easily  accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  Eng- 
lish history.  Among  other  heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade  in  com. 
fProf.  Ingrain  {History  of  Political  Economy,  1888,  p.  45)  thinks  Stafford  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Bodin,  who  in  his  Reponse  aux  paradoxes  de  M.  Malestroit  (1568) 
and  his  La  Ripublique  (1576)  sets  forth  similar  views  (Id.  pp.  43-4).  At  other  points, 
Stafford  held  by  current  fallacies  {Id.  p.  45). — Ed.] 

57  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  English  legislature,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  M*Culloch 
{Polii.  Econ.  p.  269),  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
before  the  year  1820,  **  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  laws  with  respect  to  commerce  had 
been  passed  at  different  periods.*'  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every  one  of 
those  laws  was  an  unmitigated  evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of  any  kind, 
can  be  protected  by  government  without  inflicting  immeasurably  greater  loss  upon  the 
unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  universal,  the  loss  will  be 
universal.  Some  striking  instances  of  the  absiurd  laws  which  have  been  passed  respecting 
trade,  are  collected  in  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  Statutes ,  pp.  279-285.  Indeed,  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  every  parliament  should  do  something  in  this  way ;  and 
Charles  II.,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says,  **  I  pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may 
improve  the  industry  of  the  nation  .  .  .  and  so  God  bless  your  councils.**  Pari.  History, 
vol.  iv.  p.  291.    Compare  the  remarks  on  the  fishery-trade,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  33* 

68  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the  usury -laws,  which 
Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

^  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  but  the  works  of  that 
profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much  effect.     Indeed  Humet  notvrith- 
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If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  preceding  century,  it  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  great  works  of  Stafford  and  Serra  ;  and  although  the  princi- 
ples which  it  advocated  would  no  doubt  have  excited  the  attention  of  specu- 
lative thinkers,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  no  effect  on  practical 
politicians,  or,  at  all  events,  would  only  have  exercised  an  indirect  and  precarious 
influence.  But  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  had  now  become  so  general,  that  even 
our  ordinary  legislators  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  these  great  truths 
which  in  a  former  period  they  would  have  despised  as  idle  novelties.  The 
result  was.  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ;^  and.  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  members, 
were  listened  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great  assembly,  whose  opinions  were 
mainly  regulated  by  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe 
that  anything  could  be  discovered  by  the  moderns  which  was  not  already  known 
to  the  ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  such  men  as  these  always  set  themselves 
up  to  resist  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge.  No  great  truth,  which  has 
once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards  been  lost  ;  nor  has  any  important  discovery 
yet  been  made  which  has  not  eventually  carried  everything  before  it. ,  Even  so, 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  them,  were  vainly  struggled  against  by  the  most  over- 
whelming majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Year  by  year  the  great 
truth  mside  its  way  ;  always  advancing,  never  receding.^*^  The  majority  was  at 
first  deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a 
minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to  dwindle  ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
eighty  years  after  the  publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  any  one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of  holding  opinions 
which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were  universally  received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the  affairs  of  men,  and  by  their 
discoveries  regulate  the  march  of  nations.  And  truly  the  history  of  this  one 
triumph  alone  should  be  enough  to  repress  the  presumption  of  statesmen  and 
l^slators,  who  so  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe  great 
results  to  their  own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances.  For,  whence  did  they 
derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are  always  ready  to  assume  the  merit  ? 
How  did  they  obtain  their  opinions  ?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ? 
These  are  the  elements  of  their  success  ;  and  these  they  can  only  learn  from  their 

standing  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to  Smith  in  comprehensiveness  as  well  as  in  industry. 
[Below,  eh.  v.  note  21,  Hume  is  admitted  to  have  been  right  on  the  law  of  rent  when 
Smith  was  wrong.  Hume's  range  was  certainly  wider  than  Smith's ;  and  his  total  out- 
put greater.  The  entire  passage  further  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  French  Physiocrats, 
from  whom  Smith  learned  much.    See  below,  eh.  v.  p.  135,  note. — Ed.] 

®>  The  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in  Parliament  is  in  1783  ; 
and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  referred  to  several  times,  and  latterly 
with  increasing  frequency.  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1152,  vol.  x;cvi. 
pp.  481,  1035,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  385,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  834,  905,  982,  1065,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  330, 
333»  vol.  xxxii.  p.  2j  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  353.  386.  522,  548,  549,  563,  774.  777*  77^*  822,  823, 
824,  825,  827,  1249,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  II,  97f  98,  141,  142,  304,  473,  850,  901,  902,  903.  It 
is  possible  that  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been  overlooked  ;  but  I  believe  that  these 
are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  referred  to  during  seventeen  years.  From 
a  passage  in  Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  51,  it  appears  that  even  Addington  was 
studying  Adam  Smith  in  1787. 

»  In  1797,  Pulteney,  in  one  of  his  financial  speeches,  appealed  to  "  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  well  said,  would  persuade  the  present  generation  and  govern  the 
next."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  778.  In  1813,  Dugald  Stewart  (Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced  that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  "  has  now,  I 
beUeve,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinking  men  ail  over  Europe.**  And  in  181 6, 
Ricardo  said,  **  The  reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade  is  supported  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  is  daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  the  progress  which  this 
great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  cling  the 
longest  to  old  prejudices."  Proposals  for  an  Economical  Currency,  in  Ricardo* s  Worhs, 
p.  407. 
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masters, — from  those  great  teachers,  who,  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  genius, 
fertilize  the  world  with  their  discoveries.*  Well  may  it  be  said  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  said  too  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by 
the  publication  of  one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happiness  of 
man  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and 
legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an  authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here  concerned  to  examine, 
except  so  far  as  they  aided  in  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And 
the  way  in  which  they  effected  this  may  be  easily  stated.  As  long  as  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was  of 
course  also  believed  that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  increase  the  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  :  it  therefore  became  natural  that  Government  should  be  ex- 
pected to  take  measures  by  which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their  gold  ;  a  result  which  they, 
for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  strenuously  resisted.  The  consequence  was, 
that  any  idea  of  real  reciprocity  was  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty  was  an 
attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another  .^^  every  new  tariff  was  a  declara- 
tion of  hostility  ;  and  that  which  ought  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits, 
became  one  of  the  causes  of  those  national  jealousies  and  national  animosities, 
by  which  war  is  mainly  promoted.^^  But  when  it  was  once  cleariy  understoocl 
that  gold  and  silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  representatives  of  wealth  ; 
when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself  solely  consists  of  the  value  which  skill 
and  labour  can  add  to  the  raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches  ;  when  these  great  truths 
were  recognized ,«*  all  the  old  notions  respecting  the  balance  of  trs^e,  and  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  precious  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground.  These 
enormous  errors  being  dispersed,  the  true  theory  of  biarter  was  easily  worked  out. 
It  was  perceived,  that  if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its  advantages  will  be 
shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in  it ;  that,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly, 
the  benefits  of  trade  are  of  necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  far  from  depending 
on  the  amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the  facility  with  which  a 
nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities  which  it  can  produce  most  cheaply,  and 
receives  in  return  those  commodities  which  it  could  only  produce  at  a  great 

02  Sir  Theodore  Jauson,  in  his  Ggtural  Maxims  of  Trade,  published  in  171 3,  lays  it  down 
as  a  principle  universally  recognized,  that  "  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem  to  strive  who 
shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of  trade  ;  and  they  concur  in  this  maxim.  That  the  less 
they  consume  of  foreign  commodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them."  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiiL 
p.  292.  Thus,  too,  iu  a  Dialogue  between  an  Englishtnan  and  a  DutchnMHt  published  in 
1 700,  the  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his  government  had  **  forced  treaties 
of  conimerce  exclusive  to  all  other  nations.*'  Somer^i  Tracts,  vol.  xi,  p.  376* 
system  of  **  narrow  selfishness  "  denounced  by  E)r.  Story,  in  his  noble  work*  Coi 
Laws,  1841,  p.  32. 

**  *'  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  vie^ra  of  c<^riimCTce,  like  thtwe  so 
frequently /entertained  of  rehgion,  have  been  the  cause  ot  many  wars  and  of  much  blood- 
shed.*' yVCulloch's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  140,  Sm  also  pp,  37^  38:  "It 
has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare,  of  its  neighbours  as  incojupatiblc  with  its  own  : 
hence  thie  reciprocal  desir^  of  injuring  and  impoverishing  each  other ;  and  hf>ni^  thitt 
spirit  of  commercial  rivalry,  which  has  been  th6  immediate  or  rf  mote  c:il(1£«  of  th^  tr«jit«r 
number  of  modem  wars." 

^  On  the  rapid  diffusion  during  the  present  otintury  of  the  prindpl**  wotJowJ  frtit  Vf 
the  economists,  compare  Lain^^s  Switdctf,  pp- :356|-358,  ^vith  a  note  to  tb«  Uai  wUtioD  tyf 
Malthus  on  Population,  1826,.  vol.  ii.  pp.  354,;  353." 

[♦  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  ^  1  Mred  below,  in  ch,  vliLr  «i  Rlch»ll«ti, 
who  is  not  shown  to  have  been  instniated  ^-  ttai^hrn.     !t  ^.kn  over^ks  the  iaci 

that  Turgot,  justly  prais^  at  the  end'iof  «h>  hi  both  a  grft*!  ttutUta  wiil  a  iUUw^ 

man.  In  Portugal  before  him,  too,  tfi'  tF  Prnnh^t  wlm  li«id  tomir  vtOiflMt 

views  on  bullion  and' trade,  appea       «  lit  fur  hkur^l.     St*  iV  Mor^ 

Pontbal,  by  the  G>nde  di  Camota,  ma  ik^ 
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expense,  but  which  the  other  nation  can,  from  the  skill  ol  its  v.orW/j'-n.  'h  ffnu 
ihe  bounty  of  nature,  afford  to  supply  at  a  lower  rate.     Jt<iiii  Wu  .  jt    loiJ';i*i': 
that,  in  a  mercantile  f>oint  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  attf-mjit  \t,  uuyjwiu-.  u 
a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it  would  be  in  a  tracN-snian  to  with  i'n  »h'-  ij«v/l 
vency  of  a  rich  and  frequent  customer.     The  result  is,  tliat  tin-  *Ji%uut*t'.i:t\  :  ;yjf  j» 
which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now  invariably  pa<.ilir>'     Aii'l  ;j|tJ.'/'i/fi  i« 
is  perfectly  true  that  not  one  merchant  out  of  a  huiidrrd  is  l;iiiiii»;ir    a, if.  ir," 
arguments  on  which  these  economical  discoveries  an-  found'-d,  ih:i(   <!'/<  .  n'li 
prevent  the  effect  which  the  discoveries  themselves  prixhi'.c  nu  liu  '//.n  imfi': 
The  mercantile  class  is,  like  every  other,  acted  \i\nm  by  « :iiis'-s  whi«.li  only  ..  1<  »■• 
members  of  that  class  are  able  to  perceive.     Thus,  for  iir.iaii"-.  *.\  ;ill  ini    h. 
numerable  opponents  of  protection,   there  are  very  few  iiid'«d   wlio  '.n.   y,,* 
valid  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.     Hut  this  does  not  \nt  v<-iit  Dk  'yj.;/*/ .ii.</i. 
from  taking  place.     For  an  immense  majority  oi  ni<*n  ulway-^  IoIIo-a  mii).  Jii.|/i.'  ii 
submission  the  spirit  of  their  own  time  ;  and  the  spirit  ol  tin-  ttni<  .  i:,  ii.<  1. 1,  ,i. 
knowledge,  and  the  direction  that  knowledge  takes.      As,  m  iIk    '/i<liii.ii  ,  .. .... .. 

tions  of  daily  life,  every  one  is  benetited,  in  the  iuc.r«-;iM-  ol  hi.  *',t\A',t\  ..li.i  ..i 
his  general  security,  by  the  progress  of  many  arts  anil  si  n-in  <-^.  of  win'  i.  \t*  n...], 
he  does  not  even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercaiitih'  <  l.^.^>  Iji  m  dti  <:  i,,  ti.'/.,i 

great  economical  discoveries  which,  in  the  coursiiof  two  «<-iif  i.ition..  1 ii. ..': , 

etiected  a  complete  change  in  the  commercial  legislation  ol   iln:   <<..,i.ii  ,     ..i.. 

which  are  now  operating  slowly  but  steadily  upon  tho'w  oi  f  hi  J-iifi| ...-..<• 

where,  public  opinion  being  less  powerful,  it  is  iiif^ri*  diflw  uli  \i,  4  i..<i:.  .  ^ti,, 
truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  thereloir,  n  1-.  jjiiinii,  u  ..^  ..... 
among  merchants  a  comparatively  small  nuniU'r  an-  .i<  ijiljiuii  •!  ^.ii.  |^/i.i.<., 

economy.*  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  they  owe  a  largr  pai  1  </l  iln  .i  ^(,j.t 

political  economists;  who,  by  removing  the  obstat  le^  wiili  m)ii«)i  ii.t   .^i.'^...,.  . 
of  successive  governments  had  impeded  trade,  hav«r  now  sii  ili  'I  «/ti  ..  /iJ.*'  i........ 

tion  that  commercial  prosperity  which  is  by  no  means  tii«   l«.i..i  '#1  •^..i  1. ,.'.„... 
glories.     Most  assuredly  is  it  also  true,  that  this  sjuik-  iiiiflji  <  lua)  h.'^i  h.i  1.    ... 

lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  i)riii(.i]i|is  whi*  K  oii^i.*  i*   n  ^,,j,.. 
our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries  ;  by  pioviiij/.  not  on!^  ii.i  .i../,., 
but  the  positive  mischief,  caused  by  interfering  wiih   liiijn  .  .u^:   i.i^ai. 
exploding  those  long-established  errors,  which,  indu'iiig  iinii   i<,  i^j.,  ..    .   . 

nations  are  the  natural  enemies  of  each  other,  i:\iiA nxii».^*j\  ii«i/.«i   1  ,j    ..>•...., 

and  fostered  those  national  jealousies,  to  the  strengtli  lA  whtdi  ii*t  kMUi^i  .^.' 
ow^  no  small  share  of  its  former  influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  liab  been  »«^4iu4iM    ,.  i^    ..^ 
in  which  discoveries  respecting  the  amiUcatiOD  Of  til*  ^ J 

hng  have  facilitated  the  intercourse  between  ^^^*-^- 
in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which  oi»'    > 
Thus,  for  iu^^tance,  the  miserable  and  impiJiL*  i< ' 
Eoi^li^h  writers  formerly  directed  against  ' ! 
French,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  evt^, 


«  **  The  ieetin^  of  rival  tradounen.  prcv^ttfn^  iiMtnt^ 
All  sfCEue  of  the  gi*Tipr;i]  community  f>f  ^n^      ' 
Ufcc  j^niqprrity  ol  one  another  ;  and  Ib^t  h 
eftt  obfttacle^  to  wari*  w;ib  duitnit  a  en  ■ 

<xl1hrr.(>Tm»retcUlclAttc«di4notbefmb'.L  N'  ■■..  l 
\a  ordinary  oburVMft  Ufttll  llw  lavt  UsK^vi^-*^^ 


6|tt>tiTi^  liLi  tii^rk 


rHntes 

,  in  III! 

itratlmi  uf 

livjdu:ils  or 

e  known  the 

an  ins  true  live 
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tended  not  a  little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings  then  existing  between  the  two 
first  countries  of  Europe  ;  irritating  the  English  against  French  vices,  irritating 
the  French  against  English  calumnies.  In  the  same  way,  there  was  a  time  when 
every  honest  Englishman  firmly  believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen  ;  a 
class  of  beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean  and  stunted  race, 
who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy,  who  lived  entirely  oflf  frogs  ;  miserable 
infidels,  who  heard  mass  every  Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and  who 
even  worshipped  the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  taught  to 
despise  us  as  rude  unlettered  barbarians,  without  either  taste^  or  humanity  ; 
surly,  ill-conditioned  men,  living  in  an  unhappy  climate,  where  a  perpetual  fog, 
only  varied  by  rain,  prevented  the  sun  from  ever  being  seen  ;  suffering  from  so 
deep  and  inveterate  a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the  English 
spleen  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  malady,  constantly  committing 
suicide,  particularly  in  November,  when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot 
ourselves  by  thousands.*** 

Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of  France  and  England, 
knows  that  these  were  the  opinions  which  the  two  first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the 
ignorance  and  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  held  respecting  each  other.  But  the 
progress  of  improvement,  by  bringing  the  two  countries  into  close  and  intimate 
contact,  has  dissipated  these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each  people  to  admire, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  respect  each  other.  And  the  greater  the 
contact,  the  greater  the  respect.  For,  whatever  theologians  may  choose  to 
assert,  it  is  certain  that  mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtue  than  vice,  and  that 
in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than  bad  ones.  Indeed,  if  this 
were  otherwise,  the  preponderance  of  evil  would  long  since  have  destroyed  the 
human  race,  and  not  even  have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  his 
species.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  associate 
with  each  other,  and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their  fellow-creatures,  the 
more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear.  This  is  because  an  enlarged  experi- 
ence proves  that  mankind  is  not  so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are 
taught  to  beUeve.  But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues,  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of  society  would  increase  our 
bad  opinion  of  others  ;  because,  though  we  may  love  our  own  vices,  wc  do  not 
generally  love  the  vices  of  our  neighbours.  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
the  actual  consequence,  that  it  has  always  been  found,  that  those  whose  extensive 
knowledge  makes  them  best  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  human  actions, 
are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  them.  The  greatest 
observer  and  the  most  profound  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge. 
It  is  the  solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied  wrongs,  who  is  most 
prone  to  depreciate  the  good  quahties  of  our  nature,  and  exaggerate  its  bad 
ones.  Or  else  it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant  monk,  who,  dreaming  away  his 
existence  in  an  idle  solitude,  flatters  his  own  vanity  by  denouncing  the  vices  of 
others  ;  and  thus  declaiming  against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself  on 
that  society  from  which  by  his  own  superstition  he  is  excluded,  t  These  are  the 
sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  on  the 
degeneracy  into  which  we  have  fallen.     The  enormous  evil  which  such  opinions 

««  That  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather  used  always 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the  French  wits,  who  were  never 
weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  self-murder,  and  on  the  relation  between  it  and  our 
murky  cUmate.  Unfortunately  for  such  speculations,  the  fact  is  exactly  opposite  to 
what  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  have  decisive  evidence  that  there  are  more  suicides 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  See  QueteUt  surVHommey  vol.  ii.  pp.  152,  158  ;  Tissot  de  la 
Manie  du  Suicide ^  Paris,  1840,  pp.  50, 149, 150  ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  102  ; 
Winslow's  Anatomy  of  Suicide ^  1840,  pp.  131, 132  ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  p.  170. 

[*  If  every  honest  Englishman  thought  and  spoke  as  is  alleged  in  the  previous 
sentence,  this  would  not  be  far  wrong.     Both  sentences  are  exaggerations. — Ed.J 

[*  Frederick  the  Great,  who  called  mankind  "  diese  verdammte  Rasse,"  hardly 
belonged  to  either  order. — Ed.] 
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have  brought  about,  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
countries  in  which  they  are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent.  Hence  it  is  that, 
among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from  advancing  knowledge,  there  are 
few  more  important  than  those  improved  faciUties  of  communication ,«'  which, 
by  increasing  the  frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are  brought  into 
contact,  have  to  an  extraordinary  extent  corrected  their  prejudices,  raised 
the  opinion  which  each  forms  of  the  other,  diminished  their  mutual  hostihty, 
and  thus  diffusing  a  more  favourable  view  of  our  common  nature,  have  stimulated 
us  to  develop  those  boundless  resources  of  the  human  understanding,  the  very 
existence  of  which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  assert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modern  Europe.  The  French  and 
English  people  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  increased  contact,  learned  to  think 
more  favourably  of  each  other,  and  to  discard  that  foolish  contempt  in  which 
both  nations  formerly  indulged.  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized 
country  is  acquainted  with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and  to 
imitate.  For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance  is  the  most  powerful. 
When  you  increase  the  contact,  you  remove  the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish 
the  hatred.^  This  is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the  lessons 
which  moraUsts  and  divines  are  able  to  teach.  They  have  pursued  their  vocation 
for  centuries,  without  producing  the  least  effect  in  lessening  the  frequency  of 
war.  But  it  may  be  said  without  the  shghtest  exaggeration,  that  every  new 
railroad  which  is  laid  down,  and  every  fresh  steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel, 
are  additional  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  unbroken  peace 
which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the  fortunes  and  the  interests  of  the 
two  most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
causes  which  have  diminished  religious  persecution  and  war  ;  the  two  greatest 
evils  with  which  men  have  yet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
question  of  the  decline  of  religious  persecution  I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  because 
it  will  be  more  fully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  Enough  how- 
ever, has  been  advanced  to  prove  how  essentially  it  is  an  intellectual  process, 
and  how  little  good  can  be  effected  on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral 
feelings.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined  at 
considerable,  and  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious  length  ;  and  the  result  of 
that  examination  has  been,  that  the  decline  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  to  whom  the  military  classes  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  In 
pushing  the  inquiry  a  little  deeper,  we  have,  by  still  further  analysis,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  three  vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by  which  the  general  move- 
ment has  been  accelerated.  These  are — the  invention  of  Gunpowder,  the  dis- 
coveries of  Political  Economy,  and  the  discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomo- 
tion. Such  are  the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they  have 
effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  pointed  out.  The  facts  and  arguments 
which  I  have  brought  forward  have,  I  can  conscientiously  say,  been  subjected 
to  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny  ;  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible 
ground  their  accuracy  is  to  be  impugned.     That  they  will  be  disagreeable  to 

•7  Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  our  own  country.  By 
the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passengers  annually  travelling  by 
railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions  ;  but  in  1852  they  had  increased  to  more 
than  eighty -six  millions.     Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xvi.  p.  292. 

<«  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  (in  his  valuable  work,  Ceniral  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  247-8)  relates 
an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man  Carrera  :  "  Indeed,  in  no 
particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion  of  foreigners  ;  a  happy  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in  breaking  down  prejudices  against  individuals  or 
classes."  Mr.  Elphinstone  (History  of  India,  p.  195)  sa>'s,  "  Those  who  have  known  the 
Indians  longest,  have  always  the  best  opinion  of  them  :  but  this  is  rather  a  compliment  to 
human  nature  than  to  them,  since  it  is  true  of  every  other  people.""  Compare  an  instructive 
passage  in  Darwin's  Journal  of  Researches,  p.  421,  with  Burdach,  Traits  de  Physiologie 
eomme  Science  d^ Observation,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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certain  classes,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasantness  of  a  statement  is  hardly 
to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  falsehood.  The  sources  from  which  the  evidence 
has  been  derived  are  fully  indicated  ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope,  fairly  stated. 
And  from  them  there  results  a  most  important  conclusion.  From  them  we  are 
bound  to  infer  that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most  inveterate,  and  most  widely- 
spread  evils  which  have  ever  been  known,  are  constantly,  though  on  the  whole  slowly, 
diminishing  ;  and  that  their  diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by  moral 
feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activity  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages, 
man  has  been  able  to  make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena  which  the  progress  oi 
society  presents,  the  moral  laws  have  been  steadily  and  invariably  subordinate 
to  the  intellectual  laws,*  there  arises  a  strong  presumption  that  in  inferior  matters 
the  same  process  has  been  followed.  To  prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thus 
raise  the  presumption  to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to  write,  not  an  Intro- 
duction to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The  reader  must  therefore  be  satisfied 
for  the  present  with  what,  I  am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demon- 
stration ;  and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for  the 
future  volumes  of  this  work  :  in  which  I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  progress 
Europe  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual 
activity  ;  that  the  leading  countries  have  now,  for  some  centuries,  advanced 
sufficiently  far  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies  by  which  in 
an  earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled  ;  and  that  although  the 
moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and  still  cause  occasional  disturbances,  these 
are  but  aberrations,  which,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance  each  other, 
and  thus  in  the  total  amount  entirely  disappear.  So  that,  in  a  great  and  com- 
prehensive view,  the  changes  in  every  civihzed  people  are,  in  their  aggregate, 
dependent  solely  on  three  things :  first,  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  their  ablest  men  ;  secondly,  on  the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes, 
that  is  to  say,  the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above  all,  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it 
pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civihzed  country  ;  and  although 
their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powerful 
individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct  each  other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods 
remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral 
qualities  do,  no  doubt,  constantly  vary  ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even  in 
one  generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in  another  an  excess 
of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  permanent  change  has 
been  effected  in  the  proportion  which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  intentions 
bear  to  those  in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent.  In  what  may  be  called  the 
innate  and  original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  pro- 
gress. Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we  are  born,  some  are  more  prevalent 
at  one  time,  some  at  another  ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always 
antagonistic,  they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition.  The 
activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  of  another.  For  to  every  vice 
there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  benevolence  ;  sym- 
pathy is  excited  by  suffering  ;  the  injustice  of  some  provokes  the  charity  of 
others  ;  new  evils  are  met  by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  permanent  impression. 
The  desolation  of  countries  and  the  slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never  fail 
to  be  repaired,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of  them  is 
effaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void 
of  effect,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level.  This  is  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which  by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are 
subject.  Above  all  this,  there  is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on, 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations,  one  thing, 
and  one  alone,  which  endures  for  ever.     The  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only 

[♦  For  "  laws  "  it  would  be  well  to  read  here  "  factors."      See  above,  p.  26,  note. — :Ed.} 
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temporary  evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only  temporary  good  :  and  eventually 
the  good  and  the  evil  altogether  subside,  are  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations, 
absorbed  by  the  incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries  of 
great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  immortal,  they  contain  those  eternal  truths 
which  survive  the  shock  of  empires,  outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and 
witness  the  decay  of  successive  religions.  All  these  have  their  different  measures 
and  their  different  standards  ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for 
another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream  ;  they  are  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision,  which 
leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of  genius  alone  remain  :  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  all  that  we  now  have ;  they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times  ;  never  young, 
and  never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life  ;  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial 
and  undying  stream  ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and,  giving  birth  to  the 
additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  the  most  distant 
posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce  more  effect  than  they  were 
able  to  do  even  at  the  moment  of  their  promulgation. 


CHAPTER  V 

Inquiry    into  the   Influence   exercised   by   Religion,  Literature,  and 

Government. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of  investigation  which  have 
been  found  successful  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  by  rejecting  all  pre- 
conceived notions  which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  those  methods,  we  have  ar 
rived  at  certain  results,  the  heads  of  which  it  may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitu. 
late.  We  have  seen  that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal  and 
external  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  those  agencies  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical  laws.  We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws 
are,  in  Europe,  more  powerful  than  physical  laws  ;  ♦  and  that,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  their  superiority  is  constantly  increasing,  because  advancing 
knowledge  multiplies  the  resources  of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  resources  of 
nature  stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated  the  mental  laws  as  being 
the  great  regulators  of  progress ;  and  we  have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as 
occupying  a  subordinate  place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  oc- 
casional disturbances,  the  force  and  frequency  of  which  have  been  long  declining, 
and  are  now,  on  a  large  average,  almost  inoperative.  Having  by  this  means 
resolved  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynamics  of  society  into  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have  subjected  these  last  to  a  similar  analysis  ;  and 
we  have  found  that  they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intellectual 
laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have  clearly  ascertained  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  intellectual  laws ;  and  we  have  seen  that  as  the  progress  of 
civilization  is  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  just 
so  is  it  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  intellectual  laws  f  over  the  moral  ones. 
This  important  inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that  moral 
truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being  progressive,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  progress  of  society  should  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which 
for  many  centuries  has  remained  the  same,  rather  than  to  intellectual  knowledge, 
which  for  many  centuries  has  been  incessantly  advancing.  The  other  argument 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known  to  mankind  have  not  been 
diminished  by  moral  improvement  ;  but  have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  intellectual  discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  if 
we  wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of  modern  civili- 
zation, we  must  seek  them  in  the  history  of  the  amount  and  diffusion  of  intel- 
lectual knowledge ;  and  we  must  consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral 
principles  as  causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long 
periods  correcting  and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate  agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  successive  analyses,  and 

[♦  See  above,  pp.  86-90,  noUs, — Ed.] 

[f  That  is,  factors.    See  above,  p.  26,  noU. — Ed.] 
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on  which  we  now  take  our  stand.  The  actions  of  individuals  are  greatly  affected 
by  their  moral  feelings  and  by  their  passions  ;  but  these  being  antagonistic  to 
the  passions  and  feelings  of  other  individuals,  are  balanced  by  them  ;  so  that 
their  effect  is,  in  the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  and 
the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole,  are  left  to  be  regulated 
by  the  total  knowledge  of  which  mankind  is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which 
individual  feeling  and  individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and  neutralized,  wc 
find  a  clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already  brought  forward  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  crime.  For  by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved  that  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after  year,  reproduced  with  the  most 
startling  uniformity,  not  being  in  the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and 
personai  feelings  to  which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But  if,  instead 
nl  examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year,  we  were  to  examine  it  month  by 
month,  we  should  find  less  regulaiity  ;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  it  hour  by 
hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at  all  ;  neither  would  its  regularity  be  seen  if, 
instead  of  the  criminal  records  of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single 
street,  or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social  laws  by  which 
crime  is  governed  can  be  perceived  only  after  observing  great  numbers  or  long 
periods  ;  but  in  a  small  number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral  prin- 
ciple triumphs,  and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intellectual  law. 
While,  therefore,  the  moral  feelings  by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit  a  crime, 
or  to  abstain  from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on  the  amount  of  his  own 
crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  amount  of  crimes  committed  by  the 
stK:iety  to  which  he  belongs  ;  because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be 
neutralized  by  opposite  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an  opposite 
conduct.  Just  in  the  same  way.  we  are  all  sensible  that  moral  jmnciples  ilo 
affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our  actions  ;  but  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  thatv 
they  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in 
very  large  masses,  provided  that  we  take  the  precaution  of  studying  social 
phenomena  for  a  period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  suthciently  great,  to 
enable  the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled  operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the  highest  point  of  view, 
governed  by  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter 
to  collect  the  evidence  of  the  knowledge,  and,  by  subjecting  it  to  successive 
generalizations,  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
civilization.  And  that  this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written  by  men  so  in- 
adequate to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken,  that  few  of  the  necessary 
materials  have  yet  been  brought  together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things 
which  alone  have  any  value, — instead  of  giving  us  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  been  affected  by  the 
(hffusion  of  that  knowledge, — instead  of  these  things,  the  vast  majority  of  his- 
torians fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  miserable  details  :  personal 
anecdotes  of  kings  and  courts  ;  interminable  relations  of  what  was  said  by  one 
minister,  and  what  was  thought  by  another  ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  long 
accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges,  very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in 
them,  but  to  us  utterly  useless,  because  they  neither  furnish  new  truths,  nor  do 
they  supply  the  means  by  which  new  truths  may  be  discovered.*  This  is  the 
real  impediment  which  now  stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want  of  judgment, 
and  this  ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selection,  which  deprive  us  of 
materials  that  ought  long  since  to  have  been  accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored 
up  for  future  use.  In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  pre- 
ceded discovery  ;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and  then  their  laws  have 
been  found.     But  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Man,  the  important  facts  have 

[•It  was  one  of  the  many  originalities  of  Bodin  to  stipulate,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
for  a  more  rational  handling  of  history  in  Buckle's  sense.  See  his  proposals  described 
and  discussed  by  Monteil  (Histoire  des  FranQuis  des  divers  etais,  30  6dit.,  torn,  iii., 
station  Ivii.),  the  most  energetic  preacher  of  the  reform  of  history  since  Voltaire. — Ed.] 
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been  neglected,  and  the  unimportant  ones  preserved.  The  consequence  is, 
that  whoever  now  attempts  to  generahze  historical  phenomena,  must  collect 
the  facts,  as  well  as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to  his 
hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  architect  ;  he  must  not  only  scheme 
the  edifice,  but  likewise  excavate  the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this 
double  labour  entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the 
limits  of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to  the  task  ;  and  history,  instead  of  being 
ripe,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  generalizations,  is  still  in  so 
crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not  the  most  determined  and  protracted  in- 
dustry will  enable  any  one  to  comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  man- 
kind, during  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my  original  scheme  ; 
and  I  have  reluctantly  determined  to  write  the  history,  not  of  general  civiliza- 
tion, but  of  the  civilization  of  a  single  people.  While,  however,  by  this  means, 
we  curtail  the  field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately  diminish  the  resources  of  which 
the  inquiry  is  possessed.  For  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  totality 
of  human  actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods,  depends  on  the  totality  of  human 
knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  great  principle,  when  applied  only  to 
one  country,  loses  something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish  our 
observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the  average  ;  in  other 
words,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  operation  of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled 
by  the  operation  of  the  smaller.  The  interference  of  foreign  governments  ;  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people  ; 
their  invasions,  perhaps  even  their  conquests  ;  the  forcible  introduction  by 
them  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all  these  things  are  pertur- 
bations, which,  in  a  view  of  universal  history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which, 
in  any  one  country,  are  apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render  the 
movements  of  civilization  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  manner  in  which  1 
have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently  stated  ;  but  what  I 
first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  select  the 
history  of  England  as  more  important  than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most 
worthy  of  being  subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advantage  of  studying  past 
events  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  laws  by  which  they  were 
governed,  the  history  of  any  people  will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion  as 
their  movements  have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  not  arising  from  them- 
selves. Every  foreign  or  external  influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
nation  is  an  interference  with  its  natural  development,*  and  therefore  compli- 
cates the  circumstances  we  seek  to  investigate.  To  simplify  complications  is, 
in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar 
to  the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a  single  experiment, 
to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable  observations  had  vainly  searched  ;  the 
reason  being,  that  by  experimenting  on  phenomena  we  can  disentangle  them 
from  their  complications  ;  and  thus  isolating  them  from  the  interference  of  un- 
known agencies,  we  leave  them,  as  it  were,  to  run  their  own  course,  and  disclose 
the  operation  of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  standard  by  which  we  must  measure  the  value  of  the 
history  of  any  nation.  The  importance  of  the  history  of  a  country  depends,  not 
upon  the  splendour  of  its  exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  actions  are 
due  to  causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  could  find  some  civilized 
people  who  had  worked  out  their  civilization  entirely  by  themselves  ;  who  had 
escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who  had  been  neither  benefited  nor  retarded 
by  the  personal  peculiarities  of  their  rulers, — the  history  of  such  a  people  would 

[♦  On  this  view,  the  "  natural  development  "  of  the  northern  nations  would  have  been 
to  remain  forever  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  To  say  that  their  history  would  in  that  case 
have  been  "  more  valuable  "  is  preposterous.  This  reductio  ad  absurdum,  however, 
cancels  the  proposition  in  the  text,  which  is  a  verbal  fallacy  due  to  insufticient  reflec- 
tion.— Ed.] 
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be  of  paramount  importance  ;  ♦  because  it  would  present  a  condition  of  normal 
and  inherent  development  ;  it  would  show  the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  a  state 
of  isolation  ;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  an  experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess 
all  the  value  of  that  artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural  science  is  so  much 
indebted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible  ;  but  the  duty  of  the 
philosophic  historian  is  to  select  for  his  special  study  the  country  in  which  the 
conditions  have  been  most  closely  followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  intelligent  foreigners,  that  in  England',  during,  at 
all  events,  the  last  three  centuries, f  this  has  been  done  more  constantly  and 
more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say  nothing  of  the  number  of 
our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of  our  literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These 
are  invidious  topics  ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to  us  those  superior 
merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate.  But  I  take  up  this  single  position,  that 
of  all  European  countries  England  is  the  one  where,  durine  the  longest  period, 
the  government  has  been  most  quiescent,  and  the  people  most  active  ;  where 
popular  freedom  has  been  settled  on  the  widest  basis  ;  where  each  man  is  most 
able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes  ;  where  every  one  can  follow 
his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opinions ;  where,  religious  persecution 
being  little  known,  the  play  and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen. 
unchecked  by  those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected  ;  where  the 
profession  of  heresy  is  least  dangerous,  and  the  practice  of  dissent  most  common  ; 
where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and  rise  and  decay  without  disturbance, 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church, 
and  uncontrolled  by  the  authority  of  the  state  ;  where  all  interests,  and  all 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called  Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where 
alone  it  has  been  destroyed  ;  and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  extremes 
to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided,  despotism  and  rebellion 
are  equally  rare,  and  concession  being  recognized  as  the  groundwork  of  policy, 
the  national  progress  has  been  least  disturbed  by  the  power  of  privileged  classes, 
by  the  influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

•That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history  is  notorious  ;  to  some 
men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of  regret.  And  when  to  these  circumstances 
we  add  that  England,  owing  to  its  insular  formation,^  was  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  our 
progress  as  a  people,  we  have  been  less  affected  than  any  other  by  the  two  main 
sources  of  interference,  namely,  the  authority  of  government,  and  the  influence 
of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became  a  fashion,  among  the  English 
nobility,  to  travel  abroad  ;  2  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 
nobility   to   travel  in  England.     In   the  seventeenth  century,    the  custom  of 

*  Coleridge  well  says,  "It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessings  derived  from  the  insular 
character  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  institutions  have  formed 
themselves  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests."  Coleridge  on  the  ConstiitUion  of  the 
Church  and  State,  8vo,  1830,  pp.  20,  21.  The  political  consequences  of  this  were  much 
noticed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  See  Mimoires  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i. 
p.  404,  Bruxelles,  1837. 

*  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of  travel- 
ling in  the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  century  there  was  first  established  the  custom  of  appointing  travelling  tutors. 
Compare  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  218,  with  a  letter  from  Beza,  written 
in  1598,  in  Mimoires  et  Correspondance  de  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  vol.  ix.  p.  81. 

[•  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  history  is  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  which  Buckle  has 
bdefly  handled  above.  Next  would  come  the  history  of  China,  which  he  has^  not  dealt 
with  at  all.  Next,  perhaps,  would  be  that  of  Iceland,  or  that  of  Turkey,  which  he  said 
he  could  *'  write  on  the  back  of  his  hand" — {Life,  by  Huth,  ii.  171 ) — another  reductio 
ad  absurdum. — Ed.] 

[t  This  qualification  surrenders  the  thesis. — Ed.] 
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travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much,  that,  among  the  rich  and  idle  classes, 
there  were  few  Englishmen  who  did  not,  at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the 
Channel  ;  while  the  same  classes  in  other  countries,  partly  because  they  were 
less  wealthy,  partly  from  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered 
our  island,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business.  The  result 
was  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France  and  Italy,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  cities  became  gradually  accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like 
all  men,  were  imperceptibly  influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.*  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  of  our  cities  in  which  none  but  Englishmen  ever  set 
their  feet  ;  ^  and  inhabitants,  even  of  the  metropolis,  might  grow  old  without 
having  once  seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps,  some  dull  and  pompous 
ambassador  taking  his  airing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  And  although  it  is 
often  said  that,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  our  national  character  began 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  French  example,*  this,  as  I  shall  fully  prove,  was  con- 
fined to  that  small  and  insignificant  part  of  society  which  hung  about  the  court  ; 
nor  did  it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon  the  two  most  important  classes, — 
the  intellectual  class  and  the  industrious  class.  The  movement  may,  indeed, 
be  traced  in  the  most  worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — in  the  shameless  pro- 
ductions of  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew,  Mulgrave,  Rochester, 
and  Sedley.f  But  neither  then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  were  any  of  our 
great  thinkers  influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France  ;  *  on  the  contrary,'  we  find 
in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a  certain  rough  and  native  vigour,  which, 
though  offensive  to  our  more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  the  indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.^     The  origin  and  extent  of 

3  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even  at  a  much 
later  period  ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflers  visited  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  *'  on  lui  faisoit  un  m6rite  de  sa  curiosite  de  voir  I'Angleterre  ; 
car  on  remarquoit  qu'elle  etoit  la  seule  dame  fran^oise  de  quality  qui  fut  venue  en  voya- 
geusc  depuis  deux  cents  ans  :  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette  classe,  les  ambassa- 
drices,  ni  la  duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  6toient  venues  par  n^cessit^."  Dutens,  Mimoires 
(Vun  Voyageur,  vol.  i.  p.  217.     Compare  Mimoires  de  Madame  de  Genlis,  vol.  viii.  p.  241. 

*  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  288  ;  Mahon's  History  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  211  ;  and  many 
other  writers. 

5  The  only  Englishman  of  genius  who,  during  this  period,  was  influenced  by  the  French 
mind,  was  Dryden  ;  but  this  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  plays,  the  whole  of  which  are  now 
deservedly  forgotten.  [See  the  preceding  note. — Ed.]  His  great  works,  and,  above 
all,  those  wonderful  satires,  in  which  he  distances  every  competitor,  except  Juvenal,  are 
thoroughly  national,  and  as  mere  specimens  of  Enghsh  are,  if  I  may  express  my  own 
judgment,  to  be  ranked  immediately  after  Shakesi>eare.  In  Dryden*s  writings  there 
are  unquestionably  many  Gallicisms  of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought ;  and  it 
is  by  these  last  that  we  must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single  French  word 
has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden."  ScotVs  Life  of  Dryden, 
p.  523, 8vo,  i8o8.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Fox,  see  Lord  Holland's 
preface  to  Fox's  James  II.,  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

«  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and  therefore  in- 
creased the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country  have  hterary  men  been 

[*  This  line  of  reasoning  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  chief  influence  exerted  by  travel 
is  often  that  on  the  traveller,  not  his  on  the  people  among  whom  he  travels.  English 
thought  and  literature  were  much  more  influenced  by  the  contact  of  Englishmen  with 
Italy,  down  to  Milton,  than  were  Italian  thought  and  Uterature  by  the  passage  of  English- 
men through  Italy. — Ed. J 

[t  This  entirely  overlooks  the  great  influence  of  French  criticism  on  English  literature 
for  two  or  three  generations  after  the  Restoration.  Dryden  was  much  influenced  by  it, 
and  so  were  Shaftesbury  and  Addison  ;  and  a  whole  series  of  the  French  critics,  including 
Rapin,  Bossu,  Du  Bos,  Bouhours,  Fontenelle,  and  Dacier  were  translated.  See  refs. 
in  the  editor's  Essays  towards  a  Critical  Method,  1889,  pp.  26-27.  Cp.  Shaftesbury, 
Characteristics^  ed.  1900,  i.  94. — Ed.] 
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that  connexion  between  the  French  and  English  intellects  which  subsequently 
arose,  is  a  subject  of  immense  imp>ortance  :  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value, 
it  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  historians.     In  the  present  work,  I  shall  attempt 
to  supply  this  deficiency :  in  the  meantime  I  may  say,  that  although  we  have 
been,  and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  improvement  in  taste, 
in  refinement,  in  manners,  and  indeed  m  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  l)or- 
rowcd  from  them  nothing  absolutely  essential,*  nothing  by  which  the  destinies 
of  nations  are  permanently  altered.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French  have  not 
only  borrowed  from  us  some  very  valuable  political  institutions,  but  even  the 
most  important  event  in  French  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  our  influ- 
ence.     Their  Revolution  of  1789  was,  as  is  well. known,  brought  about,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few  great  men,  whose  works, 
and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused  the  people  to  resistance  ;  but  what  is  less 
known,  and  nevertheless  is  certainly  true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt 
in  England  that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when  transplanted 
into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet  such  salutary  results  were  effecte<i7 
It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed  that   by  these  remarks  I  mean  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  French  :  a  great  and  admirable  people  ;  a  people  in  many  respects 
superior  to  ourselves  ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to  learn,  and 
whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from  the  perpetual  interference  of  a 
long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers.     But,  looking  at  this  matter  historically,  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  we  have  worked  out  our  civilization  with  little  aid  from 
them,  while  they  have  worked  out  theirs  with  great  aid  from  us.     At  the  same 
time,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  our  governments  have  interfered  less  with 
us  than  their  governments  have  interfered  with  them.     And  without  in  the 
least  prejudging  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on 
these  grounds  that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs  :  and  1 
select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English  civilization    simply  because, 
being  less  aflfected  by  agencies  not  arising  from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly 
discern  in  it  the  normal  march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  operation  of  those 
great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  mankind  are  ultimately  regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of  French  and  English  his- 
tory, it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  examine  the  claims  which  may  be  put  for- 
ward for  the  history  of  other  countries.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in  whose  favour 
anything  can  be  said  :  I  mean  Germany,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have  produced  a  greater  number  of 

so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded  by  it.  That  this  is  the  true  policy, 
and  that  to  protect  literature  is  to  injure  it,  are  propositions  for  the  proof  of  which  I 
must  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of  this  volume — on  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  meantime, 
I  will  quote  the  following  words  from  a  learned  and,  what  is  much  better,  a  thoughtful 
writer :  **  Nor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institutions  leave  out  of  view 
the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from  the  salient  energy  of  the 
English  mind.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop  itself.  William  of  Orange  was 
foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew  no  English  ;  the  second  not 
much.**  Bancroft's  History  of  the  American  Revolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  Compare  Forster's 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  1854,  vol.  i.  pp.  93-96,  vol.  ii.  p.  480. 

7  See  for  evidence  of  this  influence  of  England,  chap.  xii.  of  the  present  volume.  [The 
passage  in  the  text  assumes  that  the  French  Revolution  resulted  solely  or  mainly  from 
the  influence  of  English  thought  on  the  French  mind.  It  really  was  in  large  measure 
determined  by  the  example  of  the  American  Revolution. — Ed.] 

[•  While  here  making  the  "  absolutely  essential  "  the  only  alternative  to  influences 
on  **  the  amenities  of  life,"  Buckle  below  (ch.  vi.  p.  184)  admits  that  **  the  great  French 
thinkers  "  led  the  way  in  comprehensive  thinking  on  history.  But  he  wholly  omits  to 
note  that  Adam  Smith,  to  whose  work  he  attributes  such  immense  importance,  was 
preceded  and  deeply  influenced  by  the  French  Physiocrats.  Cp.  McCulloch,  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  2nd  ed.  p.  59  ;  H.  Higgs,  The  Physiocrats,  1897,  p.  127  ;  Ingram. 
History  of  Political  Economy,  x888,  p.  88.     And  sec  below,  ch,  xiv,  f^tcs  3  and  4. — Ed.] 
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profound  thinkers  than  any  other  country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other 
countries  put  together.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  French  are  still 
more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For  the  protective  principle  has  been,  and 
still  is,  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  France.  Even  the  best  of  the  German 
governments  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  people  ;  never  leaving  them  to 
themselves,  always  looking  after  their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest 
affairs  of  daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,*  though  now  the  first 
in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  to  that  great  sceptical  move- 
ment, by  which,  in  France,  the  Revolution  was  preceded.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Germans,  notwithstanding  a  few  eminent  names, 
such  as  Kepler  and  Leibnitz,  had  no  literature  of  real  value  ;  and  the  first  impetus 
which  they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the  French  intellect,  and 
by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  Frenchmen  who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  flocked  to  BerUn,^  a  city  which  has  ever  since  been  the  head -quarters 
of  philosophy  and  science.  From  this  there  have  resulted  some  very  important 
circumstances,  which  I  can  here  only  briefly  indicate.  The  German  intellect, 
stimulated  by  the  French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been  irregularly  developed  ; 
and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater  than  the  average  civilization  of  the 
country  requires.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which 
we  find  so  wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds  and  the  lowest  minds. 
The  German  philosophers  possess  a  learning,  and  a  reach  of  thought,  which 
places  them  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world.  The  German  people  are  more 
superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and,  notwithstanding  the  care  which  the  govern- 
ment takes  of  their  education,  more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide 
themselves,  than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.^     This 

8  The  history  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-lived,  union  between  the  French  and 
Gennan  intellects  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume  ;  but  its  first  great  effect,  in  stimulat- 
ing, or  rather  in  creating,  the  German  hterature,  is  noticed  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  their  own  writers  :  **  Denn  einestheils  war  zu  diesen  Gegenstanden  iramer  die  lateinische 
Sprache  gebraucht,  und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultivirt  worden,  andemtheils 
wurden  diese  Schriften  auch  meistentheils  nur  von  Gelehrten,  und  zwar  Universitatsge- 
lehrten,  fur  welche  sie  auch  hauptsachlich  bestimmt  waren,  gelesen.  Gegen  die  Mittc 
des  achtzehnten  J  ahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  englische  und  franzosische  Werke  gelesen 
und  iibersetzt  wurden,  imd  durch  die  Vorliebe  des  Konigs  von  Preussen  Friedrichs  II., 
der  von  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war,  franzosische  Gelehrte  besonders  geehrt  und 
angestellt  wurden,  entstand  ein  Wetteifer  der  Deutschen,  auch  in  dem  schriftlichen 
Vortrage  nicht  zuruck  zu  bleiben,  und  die  Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade 
von  Vollkommenheit."  Tennemannt  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  xi.  pp.  286,  287. 
[For  the  truth  of  Buckle's  proposition,  which  has  been  frequently  called  in  question,  see 
the  evidence  collected  in  the  editor's  Buckle  and  his  Critics^  ch.  vi.  $  5. — Ed.] 

0  A  popular  view  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Germany  will  be 
found  in  Kay's  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-344. 
But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  overrates  the  advantages  of  literary  acquirements, 
and  underrates  that  education  of  the  faculties  which  neither  books  nor  schools  can  im- 
part to  a  people  who  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  civil  and  poUtical  rights.  In  the 
history  of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  ix.  and  x.  of  the  present  volume),  I  shall  return 
to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  France ;  and  in  the  next  volume  I  shall  examine  it  in 
regard  to  German  civilization.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against 
the  account  Mr.  Kay  has  given  of  the  results  of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable 
picture,  drawn  by  an  amiable  and  intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I 
possess  decisive  evidence.  Two  points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  ist.  The  notorious  fact, 
that  the  German  people,  notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take 
any  share  in  poUtical  matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and  administrative 
parts  of  government.  2nd.  The  fact,  equally  notorious  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject,  that  there  are  more  popular  superstitions  in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part 

[*  Buckle  here  and  often  elsewhere,  though  not  always,  uses  the  term  "  literature  '* 
as  covering  philosophic  and  scientific  works  as  well  as,  or  rather  than,  belles  lettres.  Se^ 
below,  note  32. — Ed.] 
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separation  and  divergence  of  the  two  classes  is  the  natural  result  of  that  aitiftcial 
stimulus,  which  a  century  ago  was  administered  to  one  of  the  classes,  and  which 
thus  disturbed  the  normal  proportions  of  society.  Owing  to  this,  the  highest 
intellects  have,  in  Germany,  so  outstripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation. 
that  there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties  ;  nor  are  there  at  present 
any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact.  Their  great  authors 
address  themselves,  not  to  their  country,  but  to  each  other.  They  are  sure  of 
a  select  and  learned  audience,  and  they  use  what,  in  reality,  is  a  learned  lan- 
g^uage  :  they  turn  their  mother-tongue  into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very 
powerful,  but  so  difficult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  inversions,  that 
to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incomprehensible.*®  From  this,  there 
have  arisen  some  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For, 
being  deprived  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  ordinary 
prejudice  ;  and  hence,  it  has  displayed  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  a  recklessness  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions,  which  entitle  it  to 
the  highest  praise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  circumstance  has  pro- 
duced that  absence  of  practical  knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material 
and  physical  interests,  for  which  the  German  literature  is  justly  censured.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the  original  breach,  and  increased  the 
(Ustance  which  separates  the  great  German  thinkers  from  that  dull  and  plodding 

of  Germany,  than  there  are  in  England  ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  ding  to 
them  is  greater  in  Prussia  than  in  England.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working, 
in  individual  cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  sec  a  scan- 
dalous occurrence,  related  in  Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller^  8vo,  1842,  p.  165,  first  series  ; 
and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  education,  see  Phillips  on  Scrofula^  London, 
1846,  pp.  253,  254,  where  there  is  some  useful  evidence  of  the  consequences  of  *'  that 
great  German  sin  of  over -regulation."  [The  first  of  the  above  propositions  will  not  now 
be  affirmed  by  any  one.  The  second  was  denied  in  1858  by  Theodore  Parker  {Works, 
xiL  126).  The  absence  of  evidence  on  Buckle's  side  puts  the  assertion  out  of  court.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  the  above  promise  to  discuss  German  civilization  in  the 
second  volume  was  not  fulfilled. — Ed.] 

1®  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has  published 
observations  on  European  society  :  "  German  authors,  both  the  philosophic  and  the 
poetic  address  themselves  to  a  pubUc  far  more  intellectual,  and  more  highly  cultivated, 
than  our  reading  public.  ...  In  our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse  of  meta- 
physical or  philosophical  writers  take  the  public  mind  in  a  far  lower  state,  simply  cognisant 
of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reasoning  powers.  .  .  .  The 
social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  confined  within  a  narrower  circle.  1 1 
has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or  even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to  screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch -note  of  their 
great  writers.  The  reading  public  must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge, 
tone  of  feeUng,  and  of  imagination,  necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The  social 
economist  finds  accordingly  in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dullness,  inertness  of 
mind,  and  ignorance,  below  a  certain  level,  with  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual 
development,  learning,  and  genius,  at  or  above  it."  Laing' s  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  first 
series,  pp.  266,  267.  The  same  acute  observer  says  in  a  later  work  {Notes,  third  series, 
8vo,  1852,  p.  12) :  "  The  two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  culti- 
vated German  language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the 
common  man,  nor  even  of  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — the  farmer, 
tradesman,  shopkeeper."  See  also  pp.  351,  352,  354.  It  is  singular  that  so  clear  and 
vigorous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should  have  failed  in  detecting  the  cause 
of  this  pecuhar  phenomenon.  [Taine,  who  says  of  French  literature  what  Laing  and 
Buckle  say  of  German,  afiirms  on  the  other  hand  that  "  in  Germany,  on  Sunday,  a 
servant  reads  and  Ustens  to  Schiller."  {Lafontaine  et  ses  Fables,  ye  6dit.  pp.  59-61)  ; 
and  M.  Bossert,  making  the  same  statement  concerning  France,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"  in  Germany  the  public  which  judges  intellectual  products  is  the  entire  nation  "  {Goethe, 
ses  Pricurseurs  et  ses  Contemporains,  1872,  p.  v.).  The  truth  probably  lips  midway  in 
^th  cases. — Ed.], 
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class,  which,  though  it  lies  immediately  beneath  them,  still  remains  uninfluenced 
by  their  knowledge,  and  uncheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization  precisely  the  reverse  of 
this.  We  see  a  country  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  no  other  arc 
there  so  few  men  of  great  learning,  and  so  few  men  of  great  ignorance.^i  In 
Germany,  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical  classes  are  altogether  dis- 
united ;  in  America,  they  are  altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every  year 
brings  forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged.  In  America,  such  inquiries  are 
almost  entirely  neglected  :  since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  meta- 
physician has  appeared  ;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  science  ;  * 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  jurisprudence,!^  scarcely  anything  has  been 
done  for  those  vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly  labouring. 
The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small,  but  it  is  spread  through  all  classes  ; 
the  stock  of  German  knowledge  is  immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class.  Which 
of  these  two  forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  advantageous,  is  a  question  we  are 
not  now  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  that  in 
Germany  there  is  a  serious  failure  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  and,  iu,  America, 
a  no  less  serious  one  in  its  accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no  country  can  even 
approach  to  a  complete  and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these  con- 
ditions to  an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultivation  of  the  other.  Indeed,  from  this 
want  of  balance  and  equilibrium  between  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there 
have  arisen  in  America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils,  which^ 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied  ;  and  which,  until  remedied,  will 
certainly  retard  the  progress  of  both  countries,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
advantages  which  such  one-sided  energy  does  for  the  moment  always  procure. 

T  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly  with  no  conscious  partiality, 
endeavoured  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the  history  of  the  four  leading 
countries  of  the  world.  As  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  countries  themselves,  I 
offer  no  opinion  ;  because  each  considers  itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the 
facts  I  have  stated  can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows  that  the  history  of 
Fjigland  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any  other  ;  because  he  can 
more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand- 
in-hand  ;  because  that  knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign  and  exter- 
nal agencies  ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for 

11  "  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  y  ait  de  pays  dans  le  mondc  oO,  proportion  gard^e  avec  la 
population,  il  se  trouve  aussi  pen  d'ignorants  et  moins  de  savants  qu*en  Amdriquc.*' 
Tocqueville  de  la  Dimocratie  en  Amirique,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

12  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  the  next  volume  ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that,  as  early  as  1775,  Burke  was  struck  by  the  partiality  of  the 
.Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Burke's  Speech^  in  Parliamentary  History^  vol.  xviii. 
p.  495  ;  or  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  He  says  :  "  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the 
world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  powerful ;  and 
in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the 
Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, — and  most  do  read, — endeavour  to  obtain 
some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no 
branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books  as  those  on 
the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of 
printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England."  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great 
works  of  Kent  and  Story  were,  at  a  later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the  respect  at 
present  felt  for  the  legal  profession,  see  LyelVs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  Stains,  1849,  vol.  i. 
p.  45  :  and  as  to  the  judges.  Combe's  N.  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 

[♦  The  phrase  "  little  attention  has  been  paid  "  is  inaccurate,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Tlif'odore  Parker,  who  on  the  other  hand  held  that  Buckle'  overstated  the  degree  of 
diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  United  States.  {Works,  xii.  149.)  Though  in  1857  little 
original  work  had  been  dune  there  for  science,  the  sciences  were  widely  studied, — Ed.] 
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evil,  by  those  powerful,  but  frequently  inconipeleut  men,  tu  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  is  in  trust  eel. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at  all  from  those  motives 
which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  patriotism,  that  I  have  determined  to 
write  the  history,  of  my  own  country,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  ;  and 
to  write  it  in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  as  exhaustive,  as  the  materials  which 
are  now  extant  will  enable  me  to  do.  But  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  al-  ^ 
ready  stated  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws  of  society  solely  by  study- 
ing the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have  drawn  up  the  present  Introduction, 
in  order  to  obviate  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is 
surrounded.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits 
of  the  subject  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis  upon 
which  it  can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at  civilization  as  broken  into 
two  vast  divisions  :  the  European  division,  in  which  Man  is  more  powerful  than 
Nature  ;  and  the  non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful  than 
Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  national  progress,  in  connexion 
with  popular  liberty,  could  have  originated  in  no  part  of  the  world  except  in 
Europe  :  where,  therefore,  the  rise  of  real  civilization,  and  the  encroachments  of 
the  human  mind  upon  the  forces  of  nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical  being  thus  recognized  as  the  grountl- 
work  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has  been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws 
into  moral  and  intellectual,  and  prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual 
ones  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  Man.  These  generalizations  appear  to  me 
the  essential  preliminaries  of  history,  considered  as  a  science  ;  and,  in  order  to 
connect  them  with  the  special  history  of  England  we  have  now  merely  to  ascer- 
tain the  fundamental  condition  of  intellectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done, 
the  annals  of  any  people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by  different  wTiters, 
according  to  their  different  principles.  The  remaining  part  of  this  Introrluction 
will  therefore  be  chiefly  occupied  in  completing  the  scheme  I  have  sketched, 
by  investigating  the  history  of  various  countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no  adequate 
information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  (jermany  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  England  ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge may  on  that  account  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  German  history, 
and  then  applied  deductively  to  the  history  of  JEngland.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Americans  have  diffused  their  knowledge  much  more  completely  than  we 
have  done  ;  I  therefore  propose  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  English 
civilization  by  those  laws  of  diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the 
workings  may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most  easily  made. 
Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most  civilized  country  in  which  the  protective 
spirit  is  very  powerful,  we  may  trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that  spirit  amrmg 
ourselves,  by  studying  its  obvious  tendencies  among  our  neighbours.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  French  history,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
protective  principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  on  a  very  able  and 
enlightened  people.  And,  in  an  analysis  of  the  French  Revolution,  1  shall  point 
out  how  that  great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit  ;  while,  as 
the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from  England,  we  shall  also  see  in  it 
the  way  in  which  the  intellect  of  one  country  acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another  ; 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  some  results  respecting  that  interchange  of  ideas  which  is 
likely  to  become  the  most  important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  This  will 
throw  much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought  ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit 
and  an  Examination  of  its  relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.  But  the 
French  as  a  people  have  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  been  remarkably  free  from  superstition  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
eflforts  of  their  government,  they  are  very  averse  to  ecclesiastical  power  :  so 
that,  although  their  history  displays  the  protective  principle  in  its  political 
form,  it  supplies  little  evidence  respecting  its  religious  form  ;  while,  in  our  own 
country,  the  evidence  is  also  scanty.      Hence  my  intention  is  to  give  a  view 
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cf  Spanish  history  ;  because  in  it  we  may  trace  the  full  results  of  that  protection 
against  error  which  the  spiritual  classes  are  always  eager  to  afford.  In  Spain, 
the  church  has,  from  a  very  early  period,  possessed  more  authority,  and  the 
clergy  have  been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the  government, 
than  in  any  other  country  ;  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  ta  study  in  Spain 
the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  development,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  develop- 
^ment  affects  the  national  interests.  Another  circumstance  which  operates  on 
"the  intellectual  progress  of  a  nation  is  the  method  of  investigation  that  its  ablest 
men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can  only  be  one  of  two  kinds  ;  it  must 
be  either  inductive  or  deductive.  Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of 
civilization,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  different  style  of  thought,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  differences  are  of  such  im- 
mense importance  that,  until  their  laws  are  known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  under- 
stand the  real  history  of  past  events.  Now  the  two  extremes  of  the  difference 
are,  undoubtedly,  Germany  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Germans  being  pre- 
eminently deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  But  Germany  and  America  are 
in  so  many  other  respects  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  that  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  study  the  operations  of  the  deductive  and  inductive 
spirit  in  countries  between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the  greater 
the  similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more  easily  can  we  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  any  single  divergence,  and  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  laws  of  that 
divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as 
compared  with  that  of  England.  Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each 
other,  speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature,  and  knit  to- 
gether by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth,  which  seems  to  have  escaped 
attention,  but  the  proof  of  which  I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  the  Scotch  intellect  has  been  even  more  entirely  deductive  than 
the  English  intellect  has  been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which  we  cling  to  them, 
have  been  noticed  with  regret  by  a  few,  and  a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  men.i^ 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the  deductive  method. 
Now  the  characteristic  of  deduction,  when  apphed  to  branches  of  knowledge 
not  yet  ripe  for  it,  is,  that  it  increases  the  number  of  hypotheses  from  which 
we  reason  downwards,  and  brings  into  disrepute  the  slow  and  patient  ascent 
peculiar  to  inductive  inquiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative, 
and,  as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to  great  discoveries  ; 
and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will  deny  its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is 
universally  followed,  there  is  imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of  mere 
empirical  uniformities  should  be  neglected  ;  and  lest  thinking  men  should  grow 
impatient  at  those  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which,  according  to 
the  inductive  scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the  larger  and  higher  ones. 
Whenever  this  impatience  actually  occurs,  there  is  produced  serious  mischief. 
For  these  lower  generalizations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative  minds 
and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  which  they  meet.  If  this  ground 
is  cut  away,  the  meeting  is  impossible.  In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the 
scientific  classes  an  undue  contempt  for  inferences  which  the  experience  of  the 
vulgar  has  drawn,  but  of  which  the  laws  seem  inexplicable  ;  while,  among  the 
practical  classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  speculations  so  wide,  so  magnificent, 
and  of  which  the  intermediate  and  preliminary  steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze. 
The  results  of  this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several  respects, 
similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany  ;  since  in  both  countries  the  intel- 
lectual classes  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their  boldness  of  investigation 
and  their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  people  at  large  equally  remarkable 

13  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest  possible  respect 
for  Mr.  Mill's  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he  has  ascribed  too 
much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encouraging  the  inductive  spirit,  and  too  little  to  those 
other  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  to  which  that 
philosophy  owes  its  success. 
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for  the  number  of  their  superstitions  and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In 
Scotland  this  is  even  more  striking  than  in  Ciermany  ;  because  the  Scotch, 
owinK  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied,  are.  in  practical  matters,  not 
only  industrious  and  provident,  but  singularly  shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the 
higher  departments  of  life,  has  availed  them  nothing  ;  and,  while  there  is  no 
country  which  possesses  a  more  original,  inquisitive,  and  innovating  literature 
than  Scotland  does,  so  also  is  there  no  country  ecjually  civilized  in  which  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers,  in  which  so  many  absurdities 
are  still  believed,  and  in  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old 
feelings  of  reUgious  intolerance.* 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  established  between  the  practical 
and  speculative  classes,  is  the  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
and  is  partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the  deductive 
method.  For  this  descending  scheme  being  opposed  to  the  ascending  or  induc- 
tive scheme,  neglects  those  lower  generalizations  which  are  the  only  ones  that 
both  classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only  ones  where  they  sympathize 
with  each  other.  The  inductive  method,  as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great 
prominence  to  these  lower  or  proximate  truths  ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian,  has  at  all  events  saved 
them  from  that  state  of  isolation  in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained. 
But  in  Scotland  the  isolation  has  been  almost  complete,  because  the  deductive 
method  has  been  almost  universal.!  Full  evidence  of  this  will  be  collected  in 
the  next  volume^;  but,  that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  entirely  without  illustra- 
tion, I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal  instances  that  occurred  during  those 
three  generations  in  which  Scotch  literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century,  the  tendency  was  Sf) 
nnmistakeable  as  to  form  a  striking  phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
mind.  The  first  great  symptom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  professor  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by  Stewart,  professor  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  These  able  men  made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive  the  pure  Greek 
geometry,  and  depreciate  the  algebraic  or  symbolical  analysis.^*  Hence  there 
arose  among  them,  and  among  their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined  methods 

>*  Simson  was  appointed  in  171 1  ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture,  he  drew  up 
**  a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Hopital's  Conic  Sections,  in  which  geometri- 
cal demonstrations  are  substituted  for  the  algebraical  of  the  original,  according  to  Mr. 
Simson*s  early  taste  on  this  subject."  Trail's  Life  and  Writings  of  Robert  Simson,  1812, 
4to,  p.  4.  This  was  probably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sections,  published  in 
1735-  Montucla,  Histoire  des  MatfUmatiques,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  On  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious,  though  i>erhaps  scarcely 
tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  354  seq.  and 
p.  380.  See  also  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  i.  pp.  383-395.  Matthew  Stewart,  the 
mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the  father  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him 
and  his  crusade  against  the  modern  analysis.  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  357-360,  vol.  iii.  p.  249  ;  and  a  strange  passage  in  First  Report  of  the 
British  Association,  p.  59. 

[*  Buckle  seems  to  have  been  much  struck  by  the  Sabbatarianism  of  Scotland  in  his 
day,  and  to  have  had  this  chiefly  in  view  in  the  above  passage.  In  other  regards,  his 
statement  will  hardly  stand,  most  Catholic  countries  showing  a  greater  survival  of 
general  superstitions  than  is  seen  in  non-Gaelic  Scotland.  And  Buckle  seems  to  have 
known  little  of  the  rural  Ufe  of  England. — Ed.] 

[t  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  whereas  in  England,  e.g..  Bacon  and  Hobbes  and 
Locke  and  Bentham  had  so  dealt  with  practical  questions  as  to  have  much  influence  on 
public  policy  or  individual  research,  the  Scottish  writers  had  had  no  such  influence.  This 
is  on  the  face  of  it  inconsistent  with  the  account  previously  given  of  the  influence  of 
Adam  Smith  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  (xx)  it  is  explained  that  Smith's  influence  on 
trade  and  politics  was  due  not  to  his  deductive  method  but  to  his  coinciding  there  with 
the  needs  and  the  movement  of  his  age  and  country. —  Ed.] 

fj  I  e.  in  the  later  chapters  of  the  present  volume. — Ed.] 
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of  solution,  and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less  elegant  ones,  which  we 
owe  to  algebra.'^  Here  we  clearly  see  the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of 
a  scheme  which  despises  what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  master, 
and  which  had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the  tangible,  than  mount  from 
the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the  same  spirit  was  displayed, 
in  another  branch  of  inquiry,  by  Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  professor  there.  In  his  cele- 
brated moral  and  aesthetic  researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  inductive  reasoning 
from  palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  reasoning  from  impalpable  principles  ; 
ignoring  the  immediate  and  practical  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing 
that  by  a  hypothetical  assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon  the 
facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  the  laws.i«  His  philosophy 
exercised  immense  influence  among  metaphysicians  ;  ^^  and  his  method  of  work- 
ing downwards,  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  was  adopted  by  another  and 
a  still  greater  Scotchman,  the  illustrious  Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured 
the  deductive  form  of  investigation  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language}^  and  even  in  his  fragment  on  the  History  of 
Astronomy,  in  which  he,  from  general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what 
the  march  of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first  ascertaining 
what  it  had  been.^o  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  again,  is  entirely  deductive,  since 
in  it  Smith  generalizes  the  laws  of  wealth,  not  from  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
nor  from  statistical  statements,  but  from  the  phenomena  of  selfishness  ;  thus 

^5  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was  that  it  was 
"  more  elegant  "  than  the  comparatively  modem  practice  of  introducing  algebraic  calcu- 
lations into  geometry.  See  TraiVs  SimsoHt  1812,  4to,  pp.  27,  67  ;  a  valuable  work,  which 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  hasty  life  of  Simson,  calls  *'  a  very  learned  and  exceedingly  ill- 
written,  indeed  hardly  readable  "  book.  Brougham's  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  vol.  i. 
p.  482,  8vo,  1845.  Dr.  Trail's  style  is  clearer,  and  his  sentences  are  less  involved,  than 
Lord  Brougham's  ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great  advantage  of  understanding  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  wrote. 

i«  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  208)  says  of  Hutcheson, 
"  To  him  may  also  he  ascribed  that  proiieness  to  uuiltiply  ultimate  and  original  principles 
in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish  school  till  the  second  extinction  of 
passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland."  There  is  an  able  view  of  Hutcheson's 
philosophy  hi  Cousin,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  31  seq.  ;  written  with 
clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising  Hutcheson. 

»7  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of  Mackintosh, 
by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  334.     Compare  Letters  from  Warburton  to  Hurd,  pp.  37,  82. 

»"*  Which  is  added  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  edit.  1822,  2  volumes.  Compare 
a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  in  1763  on  the  origin  of  language  (in  Nichols's  Literary  Illus- 
trations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  pp.  515,  516),  which  exhibits,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  same  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  a  generalization  of  the  facts  which  are  sup- 
plied by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  different  languages.  Dr.  Arnold  speaks  slight- 
ingly of  such  investigations.  He  says,  "  Attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  language 
a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."  Arnold's  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  385.  This  would  lead 
into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note  :  but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences 
are,  to  the  philologist,  what  hypotheses  are  to  the  inductive  natural  philosopher :  and  if 
this  be  the  case,  they  are  extremely  important,  because  no  really  fruitful  experiment 
ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  judicious  hypothesis.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in  the  dark  for  centuries,  accumulating  facts  without 
obtaining  knowledge. 

•'•♦  See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  concerning  the 
human  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  men 
promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and  that  of  eccentric  spheres  and  epicycles. 
History  of  Astronomy,  in  Smith's  Philosophical  Essays,  1795,  4to,  pp.  31,  36,  which  it  may 
be  convenient  to  compare  with  WheweWs  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  1847, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  60,  61.  This  striking  fragment  of  Adam  Smith's  is  probably  little  read 
now  ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  philosophers,  M.  A.  Comte, 
in  his  Philosophie  Positive,  vol.  vi.  p.  319. 
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making  a  deductive  application  of  one  set  of  mental  principles  to  the  whole  set 
of  economical  facts.20  jhe  illustrations  with  which  his  great  book  abounds  are 
no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they  are  subsequent  to  the  conception  ;  and  if 
they  were  all  omitted,  the  work,  though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influ  • 
ential,  would,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To  give  another 
instanbe :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical  essays  alone  excepted,  are  all 
deductive  ;  his  profound  economical  inquiries  are  essentially  a  priori,  and  might 
have  been  written  without  any  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  trade  and 
finance  from  which,  according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  they  should  have  been 
generalized.21  Thus,  too,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religion,  he  endeavoured 
simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evidence,  to  institute  a  purely  specu- 
lative investigation  into  the  origin  of  reUgious  opinions.22  In  the  same  way,  in 
his  History  of  England,  instead  of  first  collecting  the  evidence  and  then  drawinc; 
inferences  from  it,  he  began  by  assuming  that  the  relations  between  the  people 
and  the  government  must  have  followed  a  certain  order,  and  he  either  neglected 
or  distorted  the  facts  by  which  this  supposition  was  contradicted  .23     These 

^  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method  which  poUtical 
economists  ought  to  follow,  are  Mr.  John  Mill  {Essays  on  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political 
Economy^  1844,  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Rae  (New  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1834, 
pp.  328--351).  Mr.  Rae,  in  his  ingenious  work,  objects  to  Adam  Smith  that  he  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  prevented  his  inferences  from 
being  as  valuable  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  treated  his  subject  inductively. 
But  Mr.  Mill,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the  deductive  plan  is  the 
only  one  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science.  He  says,  p.  143,  pohtical 
economy  is  **  essentially  an  abstract  science,  and  its  method  is  the  method  a  priori ;  " 
and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori  method  is  "  altogether  inefl&cacious."  To  this  I  may 
add,  that  the  modem  theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the  comer -stone  of  political  economy, 
was  got  at,  not  by  generalizing  economical  facts,  but  by  reasoning  downwards  after  the 
manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of  rent,  always  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facts  ;  and  then,  with  complete  ignorance  of  the 
philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  therefore  the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance, 
Jofus  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  8vo,  1831  ;  a  book  containing  some  interesting  facts, 
but  vitiated  by  this  capital  defect  of  method.  See  also  Journal  of  Statistical  Society 
voL  i.  p.  317,  vol.  vi.  p.  322  ;  where  it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be  generaUzed 
from  statistical  facts.     Compare  vol.  xvii.  p.  116,  vol.  xviii.  p.  loi. 

21  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sagacity  with  which  Hume  em- 
ployed this  method.  See  Burton's  Life  and  Correspofidence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  486  ;  where 
we  find,  that  immediately  Hume  had  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he  detected  Smith's 
error  concerning  rent  being  an  element  of  price  ;  so  that  it  now  appears  that  Hume  was 
the  first  to  make  this  great  discovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned  ;  though  Kicardo 
has  the  merit  of  proving  it.  [As  noted  above,  p.  29,  the  law  of  rent  was  fully  proved 
in  1777,  by  Anderson,  a  generation  before  Ricardo. — Ed.] 

22  The  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  illustrations  ;  as  any  one  will  see  who 
will  read  The  Natural  History  of  Religion,  in  Hume's  Philos.  Works,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  iv. 
PP*  435-5 13*  I  niay  mention  that  there  is  a  considerable  similarity  between  the 
views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay  and  the  religious  stages  of  Comte's  Philosophie 
Positive ;  for  Hume's  early  form  of  polytheism  is  evidently  the  same  as  M.  Comte's 
fetichism,  from  which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism  subsequently  arose, 
as  a  later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  human 
mind  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned  researches  of  Mr.  Grote.  See 
his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  462,  497,  vol.  v.  p.  22.  The  opposite  and  more  popular 
opinion,  of  monotheism  preceding  idolatry,  was  held  by  most  of  the  great  earlier  writers, 
and  is  defended  by  many  moderns,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  (Bridgewater 
Treatise,  p.  256),  who  expresses  himself  with  considerable  confidence  :  see  also  Letters 
from  Warburton  to  Hurd,  p.  239.  Compare  ThirlwalVs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  183, 
Lond.  1835,  with  the  "  einige  Funken  des  Monotheismus "  of  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vcrnunft,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  certain  general 
principles,  which  h«  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts  ;  so  that,  as  M.  Schlosser 
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different  writers,  though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the  subjects  they 
studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method  ;  that  is  to  say.  they  were  all  agreed 
to  investigate  truth  rather  by  descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social 
importance  of  this  peculiarity  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the  national  civilization,  and  caused 
some  curious  contrasts  with  the  opposite,  and  more  empirical,  charafcter  of 
English  literature.  In  the  meantime,  and  merely  to  state  what  will  be  here- 
after proved,  I  may  add  that  the  deductive  method  was  not  only  employed 
by  those  eminent  Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the  specu- 
lative History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson  ;  into  the  study  of  legislation  by  Mill  ; 
into  the  study  of  jurisprudence  by  Mackintosh  ;  into  geology  by  Hutton  ;  into 
thermotics  by  Black  and  Leslie  ;  into  physiology  by  Hunter,  by  Alexander 
Walker,  and  bv  Charles  Bell ;  into  pathology  by  Cullen  ;  into  therapeutics  by 
Brown  and  Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  1  purpose  to  follow  in  the  present  Introduction, 
and  by  means  of  which  I  hope  to  arrive  at  some  results  of  permanent  value. 
For  by  studying  different  principles  in  those  countries  where  they  have  been 
most  developed,  the  laws  of  the  principles  will  be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if 
we  had  studied  them  in  countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And  inasmuch 
as  in  England  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more  orderly,  and  less  disturbed, 
than  in  any  other  country,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history, 
to  use  some  resources  like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What  makes  the  his- 
tory of  England  so  eminently  valuable  is,  that  nowhere  else  has  the  national 
progress  been  so  little  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.*  But  the 
mere  fact  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this  means,  been  preserved  in  a  more 
natural  and  healthy  state,  renders  it  incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to 
which  it  is  liable,  by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social  disease  is  more 
rife.  The  security  and  the  durability  of  civilization  must  depend  on  the  regu- 
larity with  which  its  elements  are  combined,  and  on  the  hannony  with  which 
they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too  active,  the  whole  composition  will  be  in 
danger.  Hence  it  is,  that  although  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements 
will  be  best  ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most  complete, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of  each  separate  element,  wherever  we 
can  find  the  element  itself  most  active.  While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the 
history  of  Emgland,  as  that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  different  principles  has 
been  longest  maintained,  I  have,  precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advisable 
to  study  each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it  has  been  most  power- 
ful, and  where,  by  its  inordinate  development,  the  equilibrium  of  the  entire 
structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to  remove  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  still  beset  the  study  of  history.  Before,  however,  entering  that 
wide  field  which  now  lies  in  our  way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  some  preliminary 
points,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate 
certain  objections  that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects  to  which  I 
allude  are  Religion,  Literature,  and  Government :  three  topics  |  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of 
human  affairs.     That  this  opinion  is  altogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply  proved 

{History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  well  says,  "  History  with  Hume  was  only 
a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by  which  he  might  introduce  his  philosophy,**  etc. 
Considering  how  little  is  known  of  the  principles  which  govern  social  and  political  changes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hume  was  premature  in  the  application  of  this  method  ;  but 
it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the  object  of  his  History  was.  not  to 
prove  conclusions,  but  to  iUustrate  them ;  and  he  therefore  thought  himself  justified  in 
selecting  the  illustrations.  I  am  simply  stating  his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them  ; 
indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  he  was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 

[•  See  above,  pp.  132,  133,  notes. — Ed.] 
[t  For  "  topics  **  read  "  forces.*' — Ed.] 
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in  the  present  work  ;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely  spread,  and  is  very  plausible, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  come  to  some  understanding  respecting 
it.  and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence,  which  these  three  great 
powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people  were  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, their  religion,  their  Uterature,  and  their  government  would  be,  not  the 
causes  of  their  civilization,  but  the  effects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain  condition  of 
society,  certain  results  naturally  follow.  Those  results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tam- 
pered with  by  some  external  agency  ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  that 
a  highly  civilized  people,  accustomed  to  reason  and  to  doubt,  should  ever  em- 
brace a  religion  of  which  the  glaring  absurdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance. 
There  are  many  instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily  adopting  a  retrogressive  religion  ; 
neither  is  there  any  example  of  a  declining  country  ameliorating  its  religion.  It 
is  of  course  true  that  a  good  religion  is  favourable  to  civilization,  and  a  bad  one 
unfavourable  to  it.  Unless,  however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without, 
no  people  will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad  until  their  reason  tells  them 
so  :  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive,  and  their  knowledge  stationary,  the  discovery 
will  never  be  made.  A  country  that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance  will  always 
remain  in  its  old  religion.  Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  A  very 
ignorant  people  will,  by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards  a  religion  full 
of  marvels  ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumerable  gods,  and  which  ascribes  every 
occurrence  to  the  immediate  authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
people  whose  knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of  evidence,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  most  difficult  task,  the  practice  of  doubting,  will  require  a 
religion  less  marvellous,  less  obtrusive  ;  one  that  taxes  their  credulity  less  heavily. 
But  will  you  therefore  say  that  the  badness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the 
ignorance  ;  and  that  the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  ? 
Will  you  say  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the  one  which  comes  first 
is  the  effect,  and  the  one  which  follows  afterwards  is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the 
way  in  which  men  reason  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  they  should  reason  thus  respecting  the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail  in  any  period  are  among 
the  symptoms  by  which  that  period  is  marked.  When  the  opinions  are  deeply 
rooted,  they  do,  no  doubt,  influence  the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  before  they  can  be 
deeply  rooted,  some  intellectual  change  must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may 
as  well  expect  that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock  as  that  a  mild  and 
philosophic  religion  should  be  established  among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages. 
Of  this  innumerable  experiments  have  been  made,  and  always  with  the  same 
result.  Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full  of  a  fervent,  though  mistaken  zeal, 
have  been,  and  still  are,  attempting  to  propagate  their  own  religion  among  the 
inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By  strenuous  and  unremitting  activity, 
and  frequently  by  promises,  and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have  in  many  cases 
persuaded  savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  whoever  will  compare  the  triumphant  reports  of  the  missionaries  with  the 
long  chain  of  evidence  supplied  by  competent  travellers,  will  soon  find  that  such 
profession  is  only  nominal,  and  that  these  ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed, 
the  ceremonies  of  the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  religion 
itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they  stop.  They  may  baptize 
their  children  ;  they  may  take  the  sacrament  ;  they  may  flock  to  the  church. 
All  this  they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
as  when  they  bowed  the  knee  before  their  former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of 
a  reUgion  lie  on  the  surface  ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly  learned, 
easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to  that  which  lies  beneath. 
It  is  this  deeper  and  inward  change  which  alone  is  durable  ;  and  this  the  savage 
can  never  experience  while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that  levels  him  with  the 
brutes  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Remove  the  ignorance,  and  then  the  religion 
may  enter.  This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ultimate  benefit  can  be  effected. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most 
confidently   assert   that  tliere  is  no  well -at  tested  case  of  any  people  being  per- 

10 
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manently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those  very  few  instances  where 
missionaries,  being  men  of  knowledge  as  well  as  men  of  piety,  have  familiarized 
the  savage  with  habits  of  thought,"  and  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect  have 
prepared  him  for  the  reception  of  those  regions  principles  which,  without  such 
stimulus,  he  could  never  have  understood.^*  ^ 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large  scale,  the  religion  of  man- 
kind is  the  effect  of  their  improvement,  not  the  cause  of  it.  But,  looking  at 
things  upon  a  small  scale,  or  taking  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  some  short 
and  special  period,  circumstances  will  occasionally  occur  which  disturb  this 
general  order,  and  apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And  this,  as  in  all 
such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of  individual  men  ;  who,  moved 
by  the  minor  laws  which  regulate  individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius 
or  their  energy,  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  greater  laws  which  regu  - 
late  large  societies.  Owing  to  circumstances  still  unknown,  there  appear  from 
time  to  time  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives  to  a  single  purpose,  are 
able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  by  which  important  effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if 
we  look  into  history  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the  origin  of  a  new 
opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man,  the  result  which  the  new  opinion  pro- 
(hices  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  propagated. 
If  either  a  religion  or  a  philosophy  is  too  much  in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do 
no  present  service,  but  must  bide'its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  are  ripe  for  its 
reception.  Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur  to  most  readers.  Every 
science  and  every  creed  has  had  its  martyrs  ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even 
to  death,  because  they  knew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and  because 
society  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the  truths  which  they  com- 
municated. According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  few  generations  pass 
away,  and  then  there  comes  a  period  when  these  very  truths  are  looked  upon  as 
commonplace  facts  ;  and  a  little  later  there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they 
are  declared  to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder  how.  they 
could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what  happens  when  the  human  mind  is 
allowed  to  have  fair  play,  and  to  exercise  itself  with  tolerable  freedom  in  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  If,  however,  by  violent,  and  there- 
fore by  artificial,  means,  this  same  society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its 
intellect,  then  the  truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be  re- 
ceived. For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in  one  age,  and  acknow- 
ledged in  another  ?  The  truths  remain  the  same  ;  their  ultimate  recognition 
must  therefore  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  society  which  now  accepts  what  it  had 
]>efore  despised.  Indeed,  history  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even 
of  the  noblest  principles,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  ignorant 
nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  taught  to  the  Hebrews  of  old. 
remained  for  many  centuries  altogether  inoperative.*     The  people  to  whom  it 

2<  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarks  on  this,  which  are  worth  attend- 
ing to  :  '*  Ce  fut  alors  que  les  Jesuites  p^n6trerent  dans  la  Chine  pour  y  pr^her  I'dvangile. 
lis  ne  tard^rent  pas  k  s'apercevoir  qu'im  des  moyens  les  plus  efficaces  pour  s'y  maintenir, 
en  attendant  le  moment  que  le  ciel  avoit  marque  pour  eclairer  ce  vaste  empire,  etoit 
d'etaler  des  connoissances  astronomiques."  MontucUif  Histoire  des  Mathimaiiques,  vol.  i. 
p.  468  ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  586.  587.  Cuvier  delicately  hints  at  the  same  conclusion. 
He  says  of  Emery  :  "  II  se  souvenait  que  I'epoque  oO  le  christianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de 
cunquetes,  et  oii  ses  ministres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de  respect,  est  celle,  ou  ils  portaient 
chez  les  peuples  convertis  les  lumieres  des  lettres,  en  m^me  temps  que  les  Veritas  de  la 

[•  The  critical  study  of  Hebrew  history,  which  had  made  little  progress  in  Buckle's 
day,  has  made  an  end  of  the  belief  that  a  monotheistic  doctrine  was  preached  to  the 
early  Hebrews.  It  was  certainly  a  late  development.  Cp.  Stade,  GeschichU  des  Volkes 
/iraW,  1881-88,  i.  428;  Wellhausen,  Israel  (in  same  vol.  with  Prolegomena)  p.  440; 
Kuenen,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  Eng.  tr.  1874,  i-  lo-ii  ;  Sharpe's  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Nation,  4th  ed.  1882,  pref.  pp.  xi.-xiii.  ;  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church,  2nd  ed.  1892,  Lectures  viii.  and  ix.,  and  pp.  310-12. — Ed.] 
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was  addressed  had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism  :  they  were,  therefore,  unable 
to  raise  their  minds  to  so  elevated  a  conception.  Like  all  other  barbarians,  they 
craved  after  a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credulity  with  incessant  wonders  ; 
and  which,  instead  of  abstracting  the  Deity  to  a  single  essence,  would  multiply 
their  gods  until  they  covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This  is 
the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance  ;  and  this  it  is  to  which  the 
Hebrews  were  perpetually  recurring.  Notwithstanding  the  most  severe  and 
nnremitting  punishments,  they  at  every  opportunity  abandoned  that  pure 
theism  which  their  minds  were  too  backward  to  receive,  and  relapsed  into  super- 
stitions which  they  could  more  easily  understand, — into  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now,  and  in  this  age  of  the 
world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these  things.  And  why  ?  Not  because 
their  religious  feelings  are  more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often 
excited.  So  far  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their  old  associations  ;  they 
have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by  which  men  might  well  have  been  moved.  They 
are  no  longer  influenced  by  those  causes  which  inspired  emotions,  sometimes  of 
terror,  sometimes  of  gratitude.  They  no  longer  witness  tlie  ])illar  of  cloud  by 
day.  or  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night  ;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  I)eing  given  from 
Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from  Horeb.  In  the  presence  (»f 
these  great  appeals,  they  remained  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  and  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred  they  became  idolaters  in  their  practice  ;  and  this  they  did 
because  they  were  in  that  state  of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural 
product.  To  what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subse(iuent  change  be 
ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  Hebrews,  hke  all  other  i>eople,  as 
they  advanced  in  civilization,  began  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and, 
despising  the  old  worship  of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  elevated  their 
minds  to  that  steady  perception  of  One  Great  Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  perio<l. 
it  had  been  vainly  attempted  to  impress  upon  them  ? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions  of  a  people  and  their 
knowledge  ;  and  thus  necessary  is  it  that,  so  far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intel- 
lectual activity  should  precede  religious  improvement.  If  we  re(iuire  further 
illustrations  of  this  important  truth,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  events  which 
occurred  in  Europe  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Romans 
were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  race  ;  ferocious,  dissolute, 
and  cruel.  For  such  a  people.  Polytheism  was  the  natural  creed  ;  and  we  read, 
acconlingly,  that  they  practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and 
only  a  few,  ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  religion,  falling  among  these 
men,  found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable  doctrines. 
-\nd  when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by  fresh  immigrations,  the  in- 
vaders, who  were  even  more  barbarous  than  the  Romans,  brought  with  them 
those  superstitions  which  were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon 
the  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Christianity  was  now  called 
to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most  remarkable.  For  after  the  new  religion 
seemed  to  have  carried  all  before  it.  and  had  received  the  homage  of  the  best 
part  of  Kurope,  it  was  soon  found  that  nothing  had  been  really  effected.  It 
was  soon  found  that  .society  was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is 
inevitable  ;  and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one  form,  will  have  it 
in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity  taught  a  simple  doctrine,  and 
enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The  minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great 
a  step,  and  required  more  complicated  forms  and  a  more  C()m])licated  belief. 
What   followed  is  well   knt)wn   to   the  students  of  ecclesiastical  history.     The 


religion,  et  ou  ils  formaient  a  la  fois  dans  les  nations  Tordre  le  plus  eminent  et  le  plus 
I'-daire."  CuvUr,  Eloges  Historiques,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.  Kven  Southey  (History  of  BratiU 
Vol.  ii.  p.  378)  says  :  *'  Missionaries  have  always  roniplained  of  the  fickleness  of  their 
converts  ;  and  they  must  always  coniplain  of  it,  till  they  discover  that  some  degree  of 
civilization  nmst  precede  conversion,  m  at  least  accompany  it."  .And  see,  to  the  same 
effect,  HalkgiVs  Notes  on  the  North- American  Indians,  pp.  352,  353  :  and  Copnbe's  North 
America,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  vol.  ii.  p.  353. 
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superstition  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  diminished,  was  only  turned  into  a 
fresh  channel.  The  new  religion  was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The  adora- 
tion of  idols  was  succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints  ;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
was  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Cybele  ;  25  Pagan  ceremonies  were  established 
in  Christian  churches  ;  not  only  the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but  likewise  its 
doctrines,  were  quickly  added,'  and  were  incorporated  and  worked  into  the 
spirit  of  the  new  religion  ;  until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best  features  were  lost, 
and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  loveliness  altogether  destroyed.** 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly  emerged  from  these 
corruptions  ;  many  of  which,  however,  even  the  most  civilized  countries  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  throw  off.27  Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect 
even  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  until  the  European  intellect  was  in  some  de- 
gree roused  from  its  lethargy.  The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  advancing, 
made  them  indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  admired.  The 
way  in  which  their  indignation  increased,  until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
l)roke  out  into  that  great  event  which  is  well  called  the  Reformation,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  modern  history.  But  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  keep  in  mind  the  memorable  and  important  fact,  that 
for  centuries  after  Christianity  was  the  established  religion  of  Europe,  it  failed 
to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was  cast  among  a  people  whose  ignorance 
compelled  them  to  be  superstitious,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition, 
defaced  a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable  to  receive.^s 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh  evidence  of  the  little 
effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce  upon  a  people,  unless  preceded  by  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  influence  exercised  by  Protestantism,  as  compared  with 
Catholicism,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  this.  The  Catholic  religion 
bears  to  the  Protestant  reUgion  exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark  Ages 
bear  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  credulous  and 
ignorant  ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion  which  required  great  belief  and 
little  knowledge.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance, 
though  still  considerable,  were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances  :  a  religion  more 

25  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  25th  of  March,  which  is  now  called 
Lady -day,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  in  Pagan  times  called  Hilaria,  and  was 
dedicated  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Compare  Blunfs  Vestigts  of  Ancient 
Manners,  8vo,  1823,  pp.  51-55,  with  Hampson's  Medii  /Evi  Kalendarium,  8vo,  1841, 
vol.  i.  pp.  56,  177. 

*•*  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are  Middleton^s  Letter  from 
Rome,  and  Priestley's  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  ;  the  former  work  being 
chiefly  valuable  for  ritual  corruptions,  the  latter  work  for  doctrinal  ones.  BlunCs 
Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also  worth  reading:  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  two 
treatises  just  named,  and  is  conceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

=^7  The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian  sect,  forms 
an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen  has  made  between  the 
change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  language  ;  alterations  in  a  religion  being,  as  he  sup- 
poses, always  more  abrupt  than  those  in  a  language.  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  358, 
359- 

28  It  was  necessary,  says  M.  Maury,  that  the  church  "  se  rapprochat  davantage  do 
I'esprit  grossier,  inculte,  ignorant  du  barbare."  Maury,  Ugendes  Pieuses  du  Moyen 
A^e,  p.  101.  An  exactly  snnilar  process  has  taken  place  in  India,  where  the  Puranas 
are  to  the  Vedas  what  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  to  the  New  Testament.  Compare 
Elphinstone's  History  of  India,  pp.  87,  88,  98  ;  Wilson's  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
p.  vii.  :  and  Transactions  of  Bombay  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  205.  So  that,  as  M.  Max  Miiller 
well  expresses  it,  the  Puranas  are  "  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  mythology." 
Miiller  on  the  Languages  of  India,  in  Reports  of  British  Association  for  1847,  p.  324. 
[The  Puranas,  however,  deal  with  the  lives  of  the  gods,  greatly  elaborating  them, 
whereas  the  works  of  "  the  Fathers  "  do  not  thus  add  to  the  New  Testament.  The 
Apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  make  a  nearer  parallel. — Ed.] 
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favourable  to  free  inquiry  ;,  a  religion  less  full  of  miracles,  saints,  legends,  and 
idols  ;  a  religion  of  which  the  ceremonies  were  less  frequent  and  less  burden- 
some ;  a  religion  which  should  discourage  penance,  fasting,  confession,  celibacy, 
and  those  other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal.  All  this  was 
done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  ;  a  mode  of  worship  which,  being 
thus  suited  to  the  age,  made,  as  is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great 
movement  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  "without  interruption,  it  would  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  have  overthrown  the  old  superstition,  and  estab- 
lished in  its  place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed  ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  was  done  being  of  course  proportioned  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
different  countries.  But  unfortunately  the  European  governments,  who  are 
always  meddUng  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  ;  and,  making  common 
cause  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  they  in  many  instances  forcibly  stopped  the 
heresy,  and  thus  arrested  the  natural  development  of  the  age.*  This  inter- 
ference was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  intended,  and  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  ignorance  of  rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  their  functions  :  but  the 
evils  caused  by  this  ignorance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  During 
almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  re- 
ligious massacres,  and  religious  persecutions  ;  not  one  of  which  would  have 
arisen  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that  the  state  has  no  concern 
with  the  opinions  of  men,  and  no  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
with  the  form  of  worship  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This  principle 
was,  however,  formerly  unknown,  or  at  all  events  unheeded  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  great  religious  contests 
were  brpught  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different  countries  settled  down  into 
their  public  creeds  ;  which,  in  the  essential  points,  have  never  since  been  per- 
manently altered  ;  no  nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 
war  upon  another  on  account  of  its  religion  ;  and  all  the  great  Catholic  countries 
having,  during  the  same  period,  remained  Catholic,  all  the  great  Protestant 
ones  remained  Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen  that,  in  several  of  the  European  countries,  the  re- 
ligious development  has  not  followed  its  natural  order,  but  has  been  artificially 
forced  into  an  unnatural  one.f  According  to  the  natural  order,  the  most  civilized 
countries  should  all  be  Protestants,  and  the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics. 
In  the  average  of  instances,  this  is  actually  the  case  ;  so  that  many  persons  have 
been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all  modern  enlightenment  to  the 
influence  of  Protestantism  ;  overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  until  the 
enlightenment  had  begun,  Protestantism  was  never  required.  But  although, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  the  advance  of  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  the  measure,  and  the  symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowledge  by  which 
it  was  preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority  of  the  government  and  of 
the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes,  and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of 
rehgious  improvement.  And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the 
political  relations  of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife  so  greatly  subsided, 
that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  raise  a  religious  revolution, 
and  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  creed  of  the  state.  At  the 
same  time,  governments,  not  being  themselves  particularly  fond  of  revolutions, 
have   encouraged   this   stationary   condition  ;   and   very   naturally,   and,   as  it 

[•  As  the  religious  wars  in  France  showed,  and  as  Buckle  himself  insists  in  chapter  viii., 
the  Protestants  there  were  always  in  a  minority,  that  is  to  say,  the  Catholic  laity  as 
well  as  the  Government  were  opposed  to  them.  In  ch.  xiii.,  again,  he  writes  that  "  in 
1598  the  French  Government  for  the  first  time  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of 
religious  toleration  " — ventured,  that  is,  to  resist  the  prejudice  of  a  great  mass  of  the 
laity.  Thus  the  formula  of  "  the  spirit  of  the  age  "  must  be  qualified.  The  determin- 
ing forces  were  economic  and  political ;  and  it  was  the  balance  of  economic  and  political 
interest,  and  not  a  larger  share  of  any  intellectual  *'  spirit,"  that  determined  the 
distribution  of  Protestantism  in  Huropc. — Ed.] 

[t  The  terms  here  revert  to  the  fallacy  noted  above,  pp.  132,  133,  notes. —  Ed.] 
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appears  to  mc,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  alteration,  but  have  left  the 
national  establishments  as  they  found  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Protestant 
ones  Protestant,  the  Catholic  ones  Catholic.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  national 
religion  professed  by  any  country  at  the  present  moment,  is  no  decisive  criterion 
of  the  present  civilization  of  the  country  ;  because  the  circumstances  which 
fixed  the  religion  occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains  endowed  and 
established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an  impetus  which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Europe.  But, 
in  their  practical  consequences,  we  see  some  results  which  are  highly  instructive. 
For  many  countries  owing  their  national  creed,  not  to  their  own  proper  ante- 
cedents, but  to  the  authority  of  powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found, 
that  in  such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  it,  and  which,  according  to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant, 
than  the  Protestant  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  countries  which 
profess  the  former  creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant,  than 
those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from  this,  the  French  are  not  only  quite 
as  free  from  those  odious  qualities  as  are  the  most  civiUzed  Protestants,  but 
they  are  more  free  from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations,  as  the  Scotch  and 
the  Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated  class  I  am  not  here  speaking  ;  but  of  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Scotland  there 
is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition,  and  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  the  re- 
ligion of  others,  than  there  is  in  France.*  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Protestant  countries  in  Europe,29  there  is,  not  occasionally,  but 
habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  would  be  discredit- 
able to  a  Catholic  country  ;  but  which  is  doubly  disgraceful  when  proceeding 
from  a  people  who  profess  to  base  their  religion  on  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment.3<> 

These  things  show,  what  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  a  wider  induction, 
that  when  from  special,  or,  as  they  arc  called,  accidentsd  causes,  any  people 
profess  a  religion  more  advanced  than  themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its  legiti- 
mate effect.3i     The  superiority  of  Protestantism  over  CathoUcism  consists  in 

20  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1519  ;  and,  in  1527,  the 
I)rinciples  of  the  Refori^ation  were  formally  adopted  in  an  assembly  of  the  States  at 
VVesteraas,  which  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  seize  the  property  of  the  church.  Geijer's 
History  of  the  Swedes,  part  i.  pp.  110,  118,  119  ;  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  22  ;  Crichton  and  Wheaton's  History  of  Scandinavia,  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400.  The  apostasy 
proceeded  so  favourably,  that  De  Thou  {Histoire  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  312)  says,  in  1598, 
**  II  y  avoit  de']k  si  long-terns  que  ce  culte  6toit  6tabli  en  Suede,  qu'il  ^toit  comrae  im- 
possible de  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  peuple,  soit  parmi  les  seigneurs,  quelqu'un  qui  sc 
souvint  d' avoir  vu  dans  ce  roiaume  I'exercice  pubUc  de  la  religion  catholique." 

30  On  the  state  of  things  in  1838,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shameful,  details  in 
Laing's  Sweden,  London,  8vo,  1839.  Mr.  Laing,  though  himself  a  Protestant,  truly 
says,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  "  is  inquisition  law,  working  in  the  hands  of  a 
Lutheran  state -church,  as  strongly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman- 
Catholic  church."  Laing's  Sweden,  p.  324.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  Swedish  church,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  government,  that  *'  if  any 
Swedish  subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom,  and  lose  all  right 

of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants If  any  bring  into  the  country 

teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and  banished."  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii. 
p.  387,  8vo,  1828.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  exercise  their  reUgion  in  Sweden.  See  Crichton' s  History  of  Scandinavia, 
Edinb.  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  See  also,  on  this  intolerant  spirit,  Whitelocke's  Journal  of 
the  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  pp.  164,  412,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

31  We  see  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  professed 
Christianity  for  centiu-ies  :  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  their  intellect,  they 
found   the]  rehgion  too  pure  for  them  :  they  therefore  corrupted  it,  and,  down  to  the 

[*  See  note  above,  p.  141. — Ed. J 
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its  diminution  of  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it  gives 
to  ecclesiastical  power.  But  the  experience  of  Europe  teaches  us  that  when  the 
superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an  inferior  people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer 
seen.  The  Scotch  and  the  Sw^es, — and  to  them  might  be  added  some  of  the 
Swiss  cantons. — are  less  civilized  than  the  French,  and  are  therefore  more  super- 
stitious. This  being  the  case,  it  avails  them  little  that  they  have  a  religion 
better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them  little  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  have  long  since  passed  away,  they,  three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed 
to  which  the  force  of  habit  and  the  influence  of  tradition  now  oblige  them  to 
cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  sufficient  attention  to  observe 
the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and  whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology, 
and  read  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch 
Assemblies  and  Consistories,  will  see  how  little  the  country  has  benefited  by 
its  religion,  and  how  wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  intolerant  spirit  and 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.*  On  the  other  hand, 
whoever  will  subject  France  to  a  similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  re- 
ligion accompanied  by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions  professed 
by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion  worse  than  themselves  : 
the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better  than  themselves.  The  hberality  of  France  is 
as  ill  suited  to  Catholicism,  as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill  suited  to  Protes- 
tantism. In  these  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  characteristics  of  the  creed  are  over- 
powered by  the  characteristics  of  the  people  ;  and  the  national  faith  is,  in  the 
most  important  points,  altogether  inoperative,  because  it  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  civilization  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then, 
it  is  to  ascribe  the  civilization  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish  are 
the  attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion  which,  if  suited  to  the  people, 
will  need  no  protection,  and,  if  unsuited  to  them,  will  work  no  good  ! 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  arguments,  he  will  hardly 
require  that  I  should  analyze  with  equal  minuteness  the  second  disturbing 
cause,  namely,  Literature.  It  is  evident  that  what  has  already  been  said 
respecting  the  rehgion  of  a  people  is  in  a  great  measure  applicable  to  their 
literature.  Literature,^^  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  and  unforced  state,  is  simply 
the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  country  is  registered  ;  the  mould  in  which 
it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  cases  we  have  considered,  individual  men 
may  of  course  take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of 
their  age.  But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present  usefulnesb 
is  impaired  ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.^^  When  the  interval  between 

present  moment,  they  have  not  made  the  slightest  progress.  The  accounts  given  by 
Bruce  of  them  are  well  known  :  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them  in  1839,  says  : 
**  Nothing  can  be  more  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this  unhappy  nation. 
It  is  mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  idolatry,  and  is  a  mass  of  rites  and 
superstitions  which  cannot  mend  the  heart."  Kraff's  Journal  at  Ankobar,  in  Journal 
of  Geographical  Society ^  vol.  x.  p.  488  ;  see  also  vol.  xiv.  p.  13  :  and  for  a  similar  state  of 
things  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the  Quiche  Indians,  in  Stephens's  CerUral  A  merica, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192.  Compare  Squier's  Central  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  323.  with 
Halketfs  North-American  Indians,  pp.  29,  212,  268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this 
view,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  sec  Tuckey^s  Expedition  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  79,  80,  165. 

3'  I  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger  sense,  including 
everything  which  is  written — "  taking  the  term  literature  in  its  primary  sense  of  an 
application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  facts  or  opinions."  Mure's  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  50. 

»  Compare  Tocqueville,  Dimocratie  en  Amirique,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  with  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  481.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
whose  learning  respecting  the  history  of   opinions  is  well  known,  says,  **  Precisely  in 

[♦  As  Buckle  shows  in  his  eighth  chapter,  the  Reformation  was  extremely  intolerant 
in  France,  and  the  hatreds  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  northern  Europe  were  long 
proverbial.     Thus  the  Reformation  never  exhibited  its  "  natural  tendencies."— Ed.] 
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the  intellectual  classes  and  the  practical  classes  is  too  great, 'the  former  will  possess 
no  influence,  the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  ancient 
world,  when  the  distance  between  the  ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  re- 
fined systems  of  philosophers  was  altogether  impassable ;  3*  and  this  is  the  principal 
reason  why  the  Gi^eeks  and  Romans  were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which 
they  for  a  short  time  possessed.*  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at  the  present 
moment  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the  most  valuable  part  of  literature  forms 
an  esoteric  system,  which,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  itself, 
produces  no  effect  on  the  national  civilization.  The  truth  is,  that  although 
Europe  has  received  great  benefit  from  its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to  what 
the  literature  has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved.  Knowledge  must 
be  acquired  before  it  can  be  written  ;  and  the  only  use  of  books  is  to  serve  as 
a  storehouse  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where 
they  may  be  conveniently  found.  Literature  in  itself  is  but  a  trifling  matter  ; 
and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory  in  which  the  weapons  of  the  human 
mind  are  laid  'up,  and  from  which,  when  required,  they  can  be  quickly  drawn. 
But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner  who,  on  that  account,  should  propose  to 
sacrifice  the  end  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  ;  who  should  hope  to  defend 
the  armory  by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destroy  the  treasure,  in 
order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which  the  treasure  is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From  literary  men,  in  par- 
ticular, we  hear  too  much  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  and  rewarding  literature, 
and  we  hear  too  little  of  the  necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness,  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  most  splendid  Uterature  is  altogether  worthless.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  general  tendency,  not  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  knowledge, — 
for  that  is  impossible, — but  to  misunderstand  what  that  is  in  which  knowledge 
really  consists.  Real  knowledge,  the  knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is 
based,  solely  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and 
ideas  bear  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  ;  in  other  words,  in  an  acquaintance 
with  physical  and  mental  laws.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  all  these 
laws  are  known,  the  circle  of  human  knowledge  will  then  be  complete  ;  and, 
in  the  interim,  the  value  of  literature  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it 
communicates  either  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the 
laws  may  be  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate  this  great 
movement,  and  thus'increase  the  fitness  and  aptitude  of  men,  by  increasing 
the  resources  which  they  possess.  Towards  this  purpose,  literature,  so  far  as 
it  is  auxiliary,  is  highly  useful.     But  to  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  litera- 

*  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  his  works  will  be 
neglected."  Hamilton's  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  i86.  Thus  too,  in  regard  to  the 
fine  arts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  {Fourth  Discourse^  in  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  363)  says,  **  Present 
time  and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals  ;  and  he  who  solicits  the  one,  must  expect 
to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other.** 

3*  Hence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it,  **  aristocratic 
spirit  of  antiquity.'*  Meander's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  who  use  the  word  *  democracy  *  loosely  :  for- 
getting that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies  of  politics  may  be  very  common,  while 
democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare.  For  proof  of  the  universal  prevalence  formerly 
of  this  esoteric  and  aristocratic  spirit,  see  the  following  passages  :  Ritter's  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  338,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  17  ;  Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Phiioso- 
phie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  205,  220  ;  Beausohre,  Histoire  Critique  de  Manichle,  vol.  ii.  p.  41  J 
Matter,  Histoire  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  13,  vol.  ii.  pp.  83,  370  ;  Sprengel,  Histoire  de 
la  Midecine,  vol.  i.  p.  250  ;  Grofe's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  561,  vol.  iv.  p.  544  ;  Thirl- 
wall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  vol.  vi.  p.  95  ;  Warburton's  Works,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  962,  972,  4to,  1788  ;  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  174  ;  Cudworth's  Intellect. 
System,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114,  365,  443,  vol.  iii.  p.  20. 

[*  The  state  of  things  described  is  rather  an  aspect  of  the  problem  than  a  solution. 
We  need  •*  reason  why  '*  for  the  sunderancc  in  question  — Ed.] 
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tore  as  one  of  the  objects  of  education,  is  to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to 
make  the  end  subservient  to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is  done  that  wc 
often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men,  the  progress  of  whose  know- 
ledge has  been  actually  retarded  by  the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often 
find  them  burdened  by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of  dissipating, 
has  rendered  more  inveterate.3*  For  literature,  being  the  depository  of  thie 
thoughts  of  mankind,  is  full  not  only  of  wisdom  but  also  of  absurdities.  The 
benefit,  therefore,  which  is  derived  from  literature,  will  depend  not  so  much 
upon  the  literature  itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  studied,  and  the 
judgment  with  which  it  is  selected.  These  are  the  preliminary  conditions  of 
success  ;  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and  the  value  of  the  books  in 
a  country  become  a  matter  quite  unimportant.  Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
civilization,  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which 
^vour  ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them  ;  and  in  cases 
where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only  effect  of  great  learning  will  be,  to 
supply  the  materials  which  may  corroborate  old  errors,  and  confirm  old  super- 
stitions. In  our  time  such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  we  frequently 
meet  with  men  whose  erudition  ministers  to  their  ignorance,  and  who  the  more 
they  read,  the  less  they  know.  There  have  been  states  of  society  in  which  this 
disposition  was  so  general,  that  literature  has  done  far  more  harm  than  good. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries,* 
there  were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared  to  think 
for  themselves ;  and  even  they  were  obliged  to  veil  their  meaning  in  obscure 
and  mystical  language.  The  remaining  part  of  society  was,  during  these  four 
centuries,  sunk  in  the  most  degrading  ignorance.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  few  who  were  able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which  encouraged 
and  strengthened  their  superstition,  such  as  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the 
homilies  of  the  fathers.  From  these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impu- 
dent fables,  of  which  the  theology  of  that  time  is  principally  com  posed. 3<*  These 
miserable  stories  were  widely  circulated,  and  were  valued  as  solid  and  important 
truths.  The  more  the  literature  was  read,  the  more  the  stories  were  believed  ; 
in  other  words,  the  greater  the  learning,  the  greater  the  ignorance.37  And  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which  were  the 

^  Locke  has  noticed  this  "  learned  ignorance,"  for  which  many  men  arc  remarkable. 
Sec  a  fine  passage  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  book  iii.  chap.  x.  in  Locke's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  and  similar  remarks  in  his  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  vol.  ii. 
PP-  350.  364,  365,  and  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education,  \o\.  viii.  pp.  84-87.  If  this  profound 
writer  were  now  alive,  what  a  war  he  would  wage  against  our  great  universities  and 
public  schools,  where  innumerable  things  are  still  taught  which  no  one  is  concerned  to 
understand,  and  which  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember !  Compare  Condorcet,  Vie 
de  Tutgot,  pp.  255,  256  note. 

3*  The  statistics  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  curious  subject  for  inquiry. 
No  one.  I  believe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up  ;  but  M.  Guizot  has  made 
an  estimate  that  the  Bollandist  collection  contains  more  than  twenty -five  thousand 
lives  of  saints  :  **  ^  en  juger  par  approximation,  ils  contiennent  plus  de  25,000  vies  de 
saints."  Guizot,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  It  is  said  {Ledwich's 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  62)  that  of  Saint  Patrick  alone  there  were  sixty -six  biographers 
before  Joceline. 

^  For,  as  Laplace  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  connexion  with 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  *'  C'est  k  Tinfluence  de  I'opinion  de  ceux  que  la  multitude 
juge  les  plus  instruits,  et  A  qui  elle  a  coutume  de  donner  sa  confiance  sur  les  plus  im- 
portants  objets  de  la  vie,  qu'est  due  la  propagation  de  ces  erreurs  qui,  dans  les  temps 
d'ignorance,  ont  convert  la  face  du  monde."     Bouillaud,  Philosophie  Midicale,  p*  218. 

[♦  This  is  an  exaggeration  ;  but  even  the  corrected  statement,  much  more  this,  shows 
the  inadequacy  of  the  previous  generalization  that  the  relative  weakness  of  nature  in 
Europe  evoked  the  superior  powers  of  man.  An  explanation  is  clearly  needed  in  terms 
of  culture  forces.    See  notes  on  pp.  74*  87,  89,  above. — Ed.] 
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worst  part  of  that  period,^  all  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  had  for  a  while  been 
lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer  read  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the 
subsequent  progress  of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  really  was. 
For  when  the  progress  began,  its  principal  antagonist  was  that  creduUty  which 
the  literature  had  fostered.  It  was  not  that  better  books  were  wanting,  but 
it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books  was  extinct.  There  was  the  literature  of 
Oreece  and  Rome,  which  the  monks  not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally 
looked  into  and  copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as  they  ? 
So  far  from  recognizing  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  were  unable  to 
feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and  they  trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their 
inquiries.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded.  They 
never  turned  the  leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without  standing  aghast  at  the  risk 
they  were  running  ;  and  they  were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  imbibing  any  of  his 
opinions,  they  should  involve  themselves  in  a  deadly  sin.  The  result  was  that 
th?y  willingly  laid  aside  the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  place 
they  substituted  those  wretched  compilations  which  corrupted  their  taste, 
increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and  prolonged  the  ignorance 
of  Europe,  by  embodying  each  separate  superstition  in  a  written  and  accessible 
form,  thus  perpetuating  its  influence,  and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble  the  understand- 
ing even  of  a  distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  possessed  by  a  people  is  of 
very  inferior  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  disposition  of  the  people  by 
whom  the  literature  is  to  be  read.  In  what  are  rightly  termed  the  Dark  Ages, 
there  was  a  literature  in  which  valuable  materials  were  to  be  found  ;  but  there 
wcLS  no  one  who  knew  how  to  use  them.  During  a  considerable  period,  the 
Latin  language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  ;  39  and  if  men  had  chosen  they  might 
have  studied  the  great  Latin  authors.  But  to  do  this  they  must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  society  very  different  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived.  They, 
like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the  standard  commonly  received 
in  their  own  age  ;  and  according  to  their  standard  the  dross  was  better  than 
the  gold.  They  therefore  rejected  the  gold,  and  hoarded  up  the  dross.  What 
took  place  then  is,  on  a  smaller  scale,  taking  place  now.  Every  literature  con- 
tains something  that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false  ;  and  the  effect  it  produces 
will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  truth  is  discriminated  from  the 
falseliood.  New  ideas  and  new  discoveries  possess  prospectively  an  importance 
difticult  to  exaggerate  ;  but  until  the  ideas  are  received,  and  the  discoveries 
adopted,  they  exercise  no  influence  and  therefore  work  no  good.  No  literature 
can  ever  benefit  a  people  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state  of  preliminary  prepara- 
tion. In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with  religious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the 
religion  and  the  literature  of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will  be 
useless,  because  the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and  the  religion  will  be  dis- 
obeyed. In  such  cases,  even  the  ablest  books  are  unread,  and  the  purest 
doctrines  despised.  The  works  fall  into  oblivion  ;  the  faith  is  corrupted  by 
heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  different  govern- 
ments, and  to  the  sagacity  with  which  the  evils  of  society  have  been  palliated 
by  legislative  remedies.  To  any  one  who  has  studied  history  in  its  original 
sources,  this  notion  must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  refute 
it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social  theories  which  have  ever 
been  broached,  there  is  none  so  utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its 
parts,  as  this.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  obvious  consideration  that  the 
rulers  of  a  country  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  been  the  in- 

•^8  M.  Guizot  {Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  172)  thinks  that,  on.  the  whole, 
the  seventh  was  even  worse  than  the  eighth  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  them. 

^  Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  the  monks  are  judici- 
ously stated  in  HereUr's  Ideen  zur  Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  vol.  iv.  pp.  202,  203.  The 
remarks  on  this  custom  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  to  a  later  period.  Slewarfs  Philosophy 
of  the  Mind,  vol.  ui.  pp.  no,  iii. 
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habitaiits  of  that  country  ;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its  traditions, 
and  imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are  at  best  only  the  creatures  of  the 
age.  never  its  creators.  Their  measures  are  the  result  of  social  progress,  not  the 
cause  of  it.  This  may  be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also 
by  a  practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history  can  verify  for  himself. 
No  great  political  improvement,  no  great  reform,  either  legislative  or  executive, 
has  ever  been  originated  in  any  country-  by  its  rulers.  The  first  suggesters  of 
sach  steps  have  invariably  been  bold  and  able  thinkers,*  who  discern  the  abuse. 
denounce  it,  and  point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this  is  done, 
even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue  to  uphold  the  abuse,  and 
reject  the  remedy.  At  length,  if  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  pressure 
from  without  becomes  so  strong  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  give  way  ; 
and,  the  reform  being  accomplished,  the  j)eople  are  expected  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  their  rulers,  by  whom  all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the  course 
of  political  improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever  has  studied  the  law- 
books of  different  countries  in  connexion  with  the  previous  progress  of  their 
knowledge.  Full  and  decisive  evidence  of  this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the 
present  work  ;  but,  by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the 
com -laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of 
England  during  this  century.  The  propriety,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of 
their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every  one  of  tolerable  information  ;  and 
the  question  arises  as  to  how  it  was  l)rought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who 
are  little  versed  in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  ;  while  others,  attempting'  to  look  a  little  further, 
will  ascribe  it  to  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  I^eague.  and  the  consequent 
pressure  put  upon  Government.  But  whoever  will  minutely  trace  the  different 
stages  through  which  this  great  question  successively  passed,  will  find  that  the 
Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the  unwitting  instruments 
of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other  powers  put  together.  They  were  simply 
the  exponents  of  that  march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had  begun 
nearly  a  century  before  their  time.f  The  steps  of  this  vast  movement  I  shall 
eicamine  on  another  occasion  ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  absurdity  of  protective  restrictions 
an  trade  was  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the  political  economists,  as  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  man  who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the 
evidence  connected  with  them.  From  this  moment,  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party,  nor  of  expediency,  but  merely  of  know- 
ledge. Those  who  knew  the  facts,  opposed  the  laws  ;  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  facts,  favoured  the  laws. J  It  was  therefore  clear  that  whenever  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fall.  The  merit 
of  the  League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion  ;  the  merit  of  the  Parliament  was,  to 
yield  to  it.  It  is  however  certain  that  the  members  both  of  League  and 
Legislature  could  at  best  only  slightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  knowledge 
rendered  inevitable.!  If  they  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  tliey  would  have  been 
altogether  powerless,  because  the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe  for  their  labours. 
They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which  began  long  l)efore  any  of  them 

[♦  As  these  thinkers  were  also  necessarily  natives  of  their  own  country,  the  distinction 
drawn  between  them  and  the  rulers  is  not  enlightening.  What  Buckle  had  in  view  was 
the  fact  that  the  thinkers  escape  many  of  the  intellectual  trammels  as  well  as  the  pre- 
occupations of  rulers.  But,  as  before,  he  here  overlooks  the  progressive  action  of  some 
rulers,  which  he  elsewhere  recognizes. — Ed.] 

[t  The  League  were  certainly  creators  as  well  as  "  exponents  "  of  "  public  opinion," 
being  in  a  minority  to  start  with.    To  communicate  knowledge  is  to  create  opinion. — Ed.] 

[t  Much  too  little  allowance  is  here  made  for  interest  as  distinct  from  knowledge. — Ed.] 

[§  .\s  the  progress  of  knowledge  could  take  place  only  by  the  communication  of  it, 
the  phrase  **  could  at  best  only  slightly  hasten  "  is  strictly  meaningless.  There  was 
nothing  '*  inevitable  "in  the  case,  had  there  been  no  propaganda  ;  and  there  could  have 
been  no  consummation  apart  from  the  Legislature. — Ed.1 
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were  born  ;  and  the  utmost  they  could  do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others 
had  taught,  and  repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
their  masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not  even  pretend  themselves, 
that  there  was  anything  new  in  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  from  the 
hustings,  and  disseminated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  discoveries 
had  long  since  been  made,  and  were  gradually  doing  their  work  ;  encroaching 
upon  old  errors,  and  making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of  our 
time  swam  with  the  stream  :  they  aidq^  what  it  would  have  been  impossible 
long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  slight  or  grudging  praise  of  the 
services  they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The  opposition  they  had  to  encounter 
was  still  immense  ;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the 
backwardness  of  political  knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political 
legislators,  that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  established  for 
nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as  solid  as  those  on  which  the 
truths  of  mathematics  are  based,  they  were  to  the  last  moment  stren- 
uously resisted  ;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Parliament 
was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people  were  determined  to  have,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  which  had  been  proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive 
generations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because  the  facts  connected 
with  it  are  undisputed,  and  indeed  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  For  it 
was  not  concealed  at  the  time,  and  posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this  great 
measure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant ever  passed  by  a  British  parliament,  was,  like  thp  Reform  Bill,  extorted 
from  the  legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without  ;  that  it  was  conceded,  not 
cheerfully,  but  with  fear  ;  and  that  it  was  carried  by  statesmen  who  had  spent 
their  lives  in  opposing  what  they  now  suddenlv  advocated.  Such  was  the 
history  of  these  events  ;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history  of  all  those 
improvements  which  are  important  enough  to  rank  as  epochs  in  the  history  of 
modern  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  European  civilization  to  measures  originated 
by  European  governments.  This  is,  that  every  great  reform  which  has  been 
effected  has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  undoing  something 
old.  The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legislation  have  been  enactments 
destructive  of  preceding  legislation  ;  and  the  best  laws  which  have  been  passed 
have  been  thos6  by  which  some  former  laws  were  repealed.  In  the  case  just 
mentioned,  of  the  corn-laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and 
leave  trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great  reform  was  accomplished, 
the  only  result  was,  to  place  things  on  the  same  footing  as  if  legislators  had 
never  interfered  at  all.  Precisely  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  another 
leading  improvement  in  modem  legislation,  namely  the  decrease  of  religious 
persecution.  This  is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon  ;  though,  unfortunately, 
it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries.  But  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  concession  merely  consists  in  this :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their 
own  steps,  ^nd  undone  their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy  of  the  most 
humane  and  enlightened  governments,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  course  they 
have  pursued.  The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is,  to 
restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from  which  the  ignorance  of  preceding 
legislation  has  driven  them.  This  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ; 
and  if  legislators  do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  But 
though  we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  lawgivers,  we  owe  no  thanks  to 
lawgivers  considered  as  a  class.  For  since  the  most  valuable  improvements 
in  legislation  are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation,  it  is  clear  that  the 
balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their  side.  It  is  clear  that  the  progress  of  civiliz- 
ation cannot  be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have  done 
so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered  benefactors  simply  because 
they  reverse  their  policy,  and  thus  restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they 
would  have  remained,  if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the  course 
which  the  wants  of  society  required. 
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Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes  have  interfered,  and  the 
mischiefs  which  that  interference  has  produced,  are  su  remarkable  as  to  make 
tiioughtful  men  wonder  how  civihzation  could  advance,  in  the  face  of  such 
lepcAted  obstacles.     In  some  of  the  European  countries  the  obstacles  have  in 
fact  proved  insuperable,  and  the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped.     Even 
in  England*  where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  relate,  the  higher  ranks 
have   for  some  centuries  been  less  powerful  than  elsewhere,   there  has  been 
inflicted  an  amount  of  evil  which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in 
other  countries,  is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.      To  sum  up  these  evils  would  be  to  write  a  history 
of  English  legislation  ;    for  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  necessary  enactments  respecting  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the 
ponishment  of  crime,  nearly  every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done 
amiss.     Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  facts  as  do  not  admit  of  contro- 
versy, it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important  interests  have  been  grievously 
damaged  by  the  attempts  of  legislators  to  aid  them.*     Among  the  accessories 
of  modem  civihzation,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than  tratle,  the  spread 
of  which  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  single  agent  to  increase  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  man.     But  every  European  government  which  has 
legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted  as  if  its  main  object  were  to  suppress 
the  trade,  and  ruin  the  traders.     Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take 
its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable  series  of  regulations,  all 
intended  for  its  good,  and  all  inflicting  serious  harm.     To  such  a  height  has  this 
been  carried,  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  distinguished  England 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  solely  consisted  in  undoing  this  mischievous 
and  intrusive  legislation.     The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this  subject,  and  too 
many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous  to  contemplate.     It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say    that  the  history  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe 
presents  every  possible  contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce. 
Indeed,   a  very  high  authority,   who  has  maturely  studied   this  subject,   has 
recently  declared   that  if  it  had  not  been  for  smuggling,  trade  could  not  have 
been  conducted,  but  must  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  this  incessant  inter- 
ference.*®    However  paradoxical  this  assertion  may  appear,  it  will    be  denied 
by  no  one  who  knows  how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the   obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.       In  every  quarter,  and  at  every  moment,  the  hand  of 
government   was   felt.      Duties   on    im{X)rtation,    and   duties   on    exportation  ; 
bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative  one  ; 
this  branch  of  industry  forbidden,  and  that  branch  of  industry  encourageil  ;    one 
article  of  commerce  must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the  colonies, 
another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not  sold  again,  while  a    thin! 
article  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but  not  leave  the  country.     Then,  t<Mi,  we 
find  laws  to  regulate  wages  ;  laws  to  regulate  prices  ;  laws  to  regulate  profits  ; 
laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money  ;  custom-house  arrangements  of  the  most 
vexatious  kind,   aided   by  a  complicated   scheme,   which  was  well  called   the 
sliding -scale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  ingenuity,  that  the  duties  constantly 
varied  on  the  same  article,  and  no  man  could  calculate  beforehand  what  he 
would  have  to  pay.     To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there 
was  added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers.    The  tolls  were  so  onerous  as  to  double  and  often  quadruple  the  cost 
of  production.     A  system  was  organized,  and  strictly  enforced,  of  interference 
with  markets,   interference  with  manufactories,   interference  with  machinery, 

***  '*  C*est  k  la  contrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n'avoir  pas  peri  sous  Tinfluence 
du  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  ce  regime  coiidainnait  les  peuples  h.  s'approvisionner 
aux  sources  les  plus  61oign4es,  la  contrebande  rapprochait  les  distances,  abaissait  les  prix, 
et  neutralisait  Taction  funeste  des  monopoles."  Blanqui,  Histoire  de  VEconomie 
Politique  en  Europe,  Paris,  1845,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  26. 

[♦  "  Interests  "  being  here  distinguished  from  "  classes  " — i.e.  '*  agriculture  "  and 
"  commerce  "  as  distinct  from  the  landed  or  trading  class. — Ed. J 
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mterference  even  with  shops.  The  towns  were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and 
the  ports  swaxmed  with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly 
every  process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  package,  and  tax  every 
article  :  while,  that  absurdity  might  be  carried  to  its  extreme  height,  a  large 
part  of  all  this  was  by  way  of  protection  :  that  is  to  say,  the  money  was 
avowedly  raised,  and  the  inconvenience  suffered,  not  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes 
were  robbed,  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade  owes  to  the  paternal 
care  of  European  legislators.  But  worse  still  remains  behind.  For  the  eco- 
nomical evils,  great  as  they  were,  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral  evils 
which  this  system  produced.  The  first  inevitable  consequence  was  that  in 
every  part  of  Europe  there  arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of  armed 
smugglers,  who  Uved  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their  ignorant  rulers  ha<.l 
imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the  fear  of  punishment, ^'^  and  accustomed 
to  the  commission  of  every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population  : 
introduced  into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown;  caused  the  ruin  of 
entire  families  ;  spread,  wherever  they  came,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissolute- 
ness ;  and  familiarized  their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  de- 
baucheries which  were  the  natural  habits  of  so  vagrant  and  lawless  a  life.**- 
The  innumerable  crimes  arising  from  this*^  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
luiropean  governments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The  offences  were  caused 
l)y  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are  repealed,  the  offences  have  disappeared. 
But  it  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been 
advanced  by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended  that  we  owe 
much  to  a  system  which,  having  called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  criminals, 
at  length  retraces  its  steps  and,  though  it  thus  puts  an  end  to  the  crime,  only 
destroys  what  its  own  acts  had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  remarks  do  not  aflfect  the  real  services 
rendered  to  society  by  every  tolerably  organized  government.  In  all  countries, 
a  power  of  punishing  crime,  and  of  framing  laws,  must  reside  somewhere  ; 

<i  The  19  Geo.  II.  c.  34,  made  "  all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried  on  in  defiance 
of  the  laws,  or  even  in  disguise  to  evade  themt  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.**  Black- 
stone^  s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  155.  Townsend,  who  travelled  through  France  in 
1786,  says  that  when  any  of  the  numerous  smugglers  were  taken,  "some  of  them  are 
hanged,  some  are  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive.'*  Toumsend's 
Sf>ain,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  edit.  1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French  laws  against 
smugglers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  \.  pp.  213* 
214,  with  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  ix.  p.  1240. 

^2  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  state  of 
things  ill  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  year  1824  :  *'  While  this  was  going  forward 
on  the  EnglisR  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged,  with  much  more 
labour,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens,  by  a  vast  system  of  fraud 
and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past  a  series  of  custom-houses.  In  both  countries,  there  was 
an  utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  transactions.  Cheating  and  lying 
were  essential  to  the  whole  system  :  drunkenness  accompanied  it ;  contempt  for  all  law 
grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath  it :  and  it  was  crowned  with  murder." 
Martineau's  History  of  England  during  Thirty  Years*  Peace,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  Svo,  1849. 

*3  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  formerly  carried, 
and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed  men,  see  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  243,  247.  1290,  1345,  vol.  X.  pp.  394,  405,  530,  532,  vol.  xi.  p.  935.  And  on 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  compare  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  359  :  see 
also  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Public  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  232  ;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i. 
p.  391.  In  France,  the  evil  was  equaUy  great.  M.  Lemon tey  says,  that  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  "  la  contrebande  devenait  une  profession  ouverte,  et  des  compagnies 
de  cavalerie  d^serterent  tout  entieres  leurs  6tendards  pour  suivre  contre  le  fisc  cette 
guerre  populaire."  Lemontey,  Essai  sur  V Etablissement  monarchique  de  Louis  XIV., 
p.  430.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were  in  1786  **  more  than  1500  smugglers  in 
the  Pyrenees."     Townsend's  Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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otherwise  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  But  the  accusation  which  the 
historian  is  bound  to  bring  against  every  government  which  has  hitherto  existed 
is,  that  it  has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and  at  each  step  has  done 
incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising  power  has  been  found  to  be  so 
universal,  that  no  class  of  men  who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able 
to  avoid  abusing  it.  To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing 
the  weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions  respecting  the  public  health,  are 
the  only  services  which  any  government  can  render  to  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion. That  these  are  services  of  immense  value,  no  one  will  deny  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  by  them  civilization  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerated. 
All  that  is  done  is  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ;  the  progress  itself 
must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And  that  this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation 
is  moreover  evident  from  the  fact  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming  more  diffused, 
and  as  an  increasing  experience  is  enabling  each  successive  generation  better 
to  understand  the  complicated  relations  of  life,  just  in  the  same  proportion  are 
men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protective  laws,  the  enactment  of  which 
was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in  favour  of  civilization  are, 
when  most  successful,  altogether  negative  ;  and  seeing  too,  that  when  those 
efforts  are  more  than  negative  they  become  injurious, — it  clearly  follows  that 
all  speculations  must  be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the  progress  of  Europe  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  rulers.  This  is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the  argu- 
ments already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  multiplied  from  every  page 
of  history.  For,  no  government  having  recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result 
is  that  every  government  has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries  ;  and  has 
done  this  nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions.  The  effects  of  its  protective 
policy  in  injuring  trade,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  in  increasing  crime,  have  just 
been  noticed  ;  and  to  these  instances  innumerable  others  might  be  added.  Thus, 
during  many  centuries,  every  government  thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to 
encourage  religious  truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The  mischief  this 
has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all  other  considerations,  it  is 
enough  to  mention  its  two  leading  consequences ;  which  are,  the  increase  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  increase  of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the  in- 
evitable result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty  with  the  profession 
of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  individuals,  it  is  certain 
that  the  majority  of  men  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in  long  resisting  constant 
temptation.  And  when  the  temptation  comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour 
and  emolument,  they  are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions,  and 
abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks  by  which  that  belief 
is  made  public.  Every  man  who  takes  this  step  is  a  hypocrite  ;  and  every 
government  which  encourages  this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  atbettor  of  hypocrisy 
and  a  creator  of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  say,  that  when  a  govern- 
ment holds  out  as  a  bait,  that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions  shall  enjoy 
certain  privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of  old,  and,  like  the  Evil  One, 
basely  offers  the  good  things  of  this  world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship 
and  deny  his  faith.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  apart  of  this  system,  the  increase 
of  perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase  of  hypocrisy.  For  legislators,  plainly 
seeing  that  proselytes  thus  obtained  could  not  be  relied  upon,  have  met  the 
danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  ;  and  compelling  men  to  confirm 
their  belief  by  repeated  oaths,  have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against 
the  new  converts.  It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others,  which  has 
given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  every  direction.  In  England,  even  the 
boy  at  college  is  forced  to  swear  about  matters  which  he  cannot  understand, 
and  which  far  riper  minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  afterwards  goes  into 
Parliament,  he  must  again  swear  about  his  religion  ;  and  at  nearly  every  stage 
of  political  life  he  must  take  fresh  oaths  ;  the  solemnity  of  which  is  often  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  trivial  functions  to  which  they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn 
adjuration  of  the  Deity  being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  at 
length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form.      What  is  lightly  taken  is  easily 
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broken.  And  the  best  observers  of  English  society, — observers  too  whose 
characters  are  very  different,  and  who  hold  the  most  opposite  opinions, — are 
all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  perjury  habitually  practised  in  England,  and  of  which 
government  is  the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that  it  has  become  a  source 
of  national  corruption,  has  diminished  the  value  of  human  testimony,  and 
shaken  the  confidence  which  men  naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow - 
creatures.** 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous,  the  hidden  corruption, 
thus  generated  in  the  midst  of  society  by  the  ignorant  interference  of  Christian 
rulers,  is  indeed  a  painful  subject ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  could  not  omit  in  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still 
further,  and  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to  pro- 
tect some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  particular  principles,  have  not 
only  failed,  but  have  brought  about  results  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  they  proposed.  We  have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  industry 
have  injured  industry  ;  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy  ;  and  that  their  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged  perjury. 
Exactly  in  the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  has  taken  steps  to  prevent 
usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of  money  ;  and  the  invariable  effect  has  been 
to  increase  usury,  and  raise  the  interest  of  money.  For,  since  no  prohibition, 
however  stringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between  demand  and  supply, 
it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men  want  to  borrow,  and  other  men  want  to 
lend,  both  parties  are  sure  to  find  means  of  evading  a  law  which  interferes  with 
their  mutual  rights.**  If  the  two  parties  were  left  to  adjust  their  own  bargain 
undisturbed,  the  usury  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  ;  such  as  the 
amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment.  But  this  natural  arrange- 
ment has  been  compUcated  by  the  interference  of  government.**  A  certain 
risk  being  always  incurred  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very 
properly,  refuses  to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  compensated  for  the  danger 
he  is  in  from  the  penalty  hanging  over  him.  This  compensation  can  only  be 
made  by  the  borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged  to  pay  what  in  reality  is  a  double 
interest  :  one  interest  for  the  natural  risk  on  the  loan,  and  another  interest 
for  the  extra  risk  from  the  law.     Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every 

**  Archbishop  Whately  says,  what  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  now  deny,  "If 
Oaths  were  abolished — leaving  the  penalties  for  false  witness  (no  unimportant  part  of 
our  security)  unaltered — I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  whole.  Testimony  would  be  more 
trustworthy  than  it  is."  Whately's  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  8vo,  1850,  p.  47.  See  also 
on  the  amount  of  perjury  caused  by  English  legislation,  Jeremy  Bentham's  Works,  edit. 
Bowring,  vol.  ii.  p.  210,  vol.  v.  pp.  191-229,  454-466,  vol.  vi.  pp.  314,  315  ;  Otme's  Life 
of  Owen,  p.  195  ;  Lockers  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  6  ;  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  196  ;  Whiston's 
A/^wo»rs,  pp.  33,  411-413  ;  Hamilton's  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  1^1^.  454, 
522,  527,  528.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums  up  :  "  But  if  the  perjury  of  England  stands 
pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  perjury  of  the  English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in 
particular,  stands  pre-eminent  in  England."  p.  528.  Compare  Priestley's  Metnoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  374  ;  and  Baker's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  1819,  pp.  188,  189. 

*^  "  L' observation  rigoureuse  de  ces  loix  seroit  destructive  de  tout  commerce  ;  aussi 
ne  sont-elles  pas  observees  rigoureusement."  Mimoire  sur  les  PrUs  d" Argent,  sec.  xiv., 
in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  v.  pp.  278,  279.  Compare  Ricardo's  Works,  pp.  178,  179,  with 
Condorcet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  53,  54,  228. 

^  Aided  by  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  nimierous  regulations  against 
usury  ;  and,  in  11 79,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers  were  not  to  be  buried  :  "  Quia 
in  omnibus  fere  locis  crimen  usurarum  invaluit ;  ut  multi  negotiis  praetermissis  quasi 
licite  usuras  exerceant ;  et  quaUter  utriusque  testamenti  pagina  condemnetur,  non 
attendunt :  ideo  constituimus,  ut  usurarii  nianifesti  nee  ad  conununionem  recipiantur 
altaris,  nee  Christianam,  si  in  hoc  peccato  decesserint,  accipiant  sepulturam,  sed  nee 
oblationem  eorum  quisquam  accipiat."  Rog.  de  Moved.  Annal.  tn  Rerum  Anglicarum 
Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  335,  Lond.  1596,  folio.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisition  took  cog- 
nizance of  usury.  See  Llorente,  Histoire  de  V Inquisition,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  Compare 
Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  133. 
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European  legislature  has  placed  itself.  By  enactments  against  usury,  it  has 
increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy  ;  it  has  passed  laws  which  the  imperative 
necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate  :  while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the 
penalty  for  such  violation  falls  on  the  borrowers  ;  that  is,  on  the  very  class  in 
whose  favour  the  legislators  interfered.*^ 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mistaken  notions  of  protec- 
tion, the  great  Christian  governments  have  done  other  things  still  more  in- 
jurious. They  have  made  strenuous  and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  prevent  men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  most 
important  questions  in  politics  and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country,  they, 
with  the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of  literary  police  ;  the 
sole  object  of  which  is  to  abrogate  the  undoubted  right  of  every  citizen  to  lay 
his  opinions  before  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  very  few  countries  where  they 
have  stopped  short  of  these  extreme  steps,  they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less 
violent,  but  equally  unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have  done  all  that  they 
could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  implements  of  knowledge,  and  on  all  the  means 
by  which  it  is  diffused,  such  as  paper,  books,  political  journals,  and  the  like, 
they  have  imposed  duties  so  heavy,  that  they  could  hardly  have  done  worse 
if  they  had  been  the  sworn  advocates  of  popular  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking 
at  what  they  have  actually  accompUshed,  it  may  be  emphatically  said  that 
they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made  the  very  thoughts  of  men 
pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do 
what  he  can  to  increase  the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first  pour  his 
contributions  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That  is  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
him  for  instructing  his  fellow-creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail  which  govern- 
ment extorts  from  literature  ;  and  on  receipt  of  which  it  accords  its  favour,  and 
agrees  to  abstain  from  further  demands.  And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the 
more  insufferable,  is  the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions, 
wrung  from  every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  mental.  It  is  truly  a  fright- 
ful consideration,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  hindered,  and  that  the  proceeds  of 
honest  labour,  of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes  of  profound  genius,  are  to  be 
diminished,  in  order  that  a  large  part  of  their  scanty  earnings  may  go  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  an  idle  and  ignorant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful 
individuals,  and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of  turning  against  the 
people  resources  which  the  people  called  into  existence. 

These  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the  effects  produced  on 
European  society  by  political  legislation,  are  not  doubtful  or  hjrpothetical 
inferences,  but  are  such  as  every  reader  of  history  may  verify  for  himself.  In- 
deed, some  of  them  are  still  acting  in  England  ;  and,  in  one  country  or  another, 
the  whole  of  them  may  be  seen  in  full  force.  When  put  together,  they  compose 
an  aggregate  so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how,  in  the  face  of  them, 
civilization  has  been  able  to  advance.  That  under  such  circumstances  it  has 
advanced,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man  ;  and  justifies 
a  confident  beUef  that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation  is  diminished,  and  the 
human  mind  less  hampered,  the  progress  will  continue  with  accelerated  speed. 
But  it  is  absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound  reasoning,  to  ascribe  to 
legislation  any  share  in  the  progress,  or  to  expect  any  benefit  from  future 
legislators,  except  that  sort  of  benefit  which  consists  in  undoing  the  work  of 
their  predecessors.  This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims  at  their  hands  ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  one  generation  solicits  as  a  boon,  the 
next  generation  demands  as  a  right.  And,  •  when  the  right  is  pertinaciously 
refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  happened  :  either  the  nation  has  retro- 
graded, or   else    the  people  have  risen.     Should  the  government  remain  firm, 

<7  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury  laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  in  so  complete 
and  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  his  admirable 
*•  Letters."  A  part  only  of  the  question  is  discussed,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  in 
Rey's  Science  Sociale,  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  65.  Oa  the  necessity  of  usury  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  a  conmercial  panic,  see  MilVs  Principles  of  Political  Economy ,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
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this  is  the  cruel  dilemma  in  which  men  axe  placed.  If  they  submit,  they  injure 
their  country  ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still  more.  In  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual  plan  was  to  yield  ;  in  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  it  has  been  to  resist.  Hence  those  insurrections  and  rebellions  which 
occupy  so  large  a  space  in  modern  history,  and  which  are  but  repetitions  of  the 
old  story,  the  undying  struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  deny  that  in  one  country  the  fatal  crisis  has  now  for 
several  generations  been  successfully  averted.  In  one  European  country,  and 
in  one  alone,  the  people  have  been  so  strong,  and  the  government  so  weak, 
that  the  history  of  legislation,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  notwithstanding  a  few 
aberrations,  the  history  of  slow  but  constant  concession  :  reforms  which  would 
have  been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear  ;  while,  from  the 
steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions,  protection  after  protection,  and  privilege 
after  privilege,  have,  even  in  our  own  time,  been  torn  away  ;  until  the  old 
institutions,  though  they  retain  their  former  name,  have  lost  their  former  vigour, 
and  there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ultimately  be. 
Nor  need  we  add  that  in  this  same  country,  where,  more  than  in  any  other  of 
Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents  and  the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the 
progress  has,  on  this  account,  been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere  ;  there 
has  been  neither  anarchy  nor  revolution  ;  and  the  world  has  been  made  familiar 
with  the  great  truth,  that  one  main  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is, 
that  its  rulers  shall  have  very  little  power,  that  they  shall  exercise  that  power 
very  sparingly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no  means  presume  to  raise  themselves 
into  supreme  judges  of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  authorized 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they  occupy  the  post  in 
trusted  to  them. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Origin   of   History,   and   State  of  Historical  Literature   during  the 

Middle    Ages. 

1  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those  conspicuous  circum- 
stances to  which  the  progress  of  civihzation  is  commonly  ascribed  ;  and  I  have 
proved  that  such  circumstances,  so  far  from:  being  the  cause  of  civilization, 
are  at  best  only  its  effects  ;  and  that  although  religion,  literature,  and  legislation 
do  undoubtedly  modify  the  condition  of  mankind,  they  are  still  more  modified 
by  it.*  Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  they,  even  in  their  most  favourable 
pK)sition,  can  be  but  secondary  agents  ;  because  however  beneficial  their  ap- 
parent influence  may  be,  they  are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes, 
and  their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the  society  on  which 
they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  of  the  present  inquiry 
has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of 
European  civilization  is  solely  due  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  the 
progress  of  knowledge  depends  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human 
intellect  discovers,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  support  of 
this  proposition  I  have  as  yet  only  brought  forward  such  general  arguments 
as  establish  a  very  strong  probability  :  which  to  raise  to  a  certainty  will  require 
an  appeal  to  history  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify  speculative 
conclusions  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  most  important  particular 
facts,  is  the  task  which  I  purpose  to  execute  so  far  as  my  powers  will  allow  ;  and 
in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  briefly  stated  the  method  according  to  which 
the  investigation  will  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that 
the  principles  which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  now  before  us.  This  is,  to  incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
progress  of  the  history  of  Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  History  itself. 
By  this  means,  great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  movements  of  society  ;  since 
there  must  always  be  a  connexion  between  the  way  in  which  men  contemplate 
the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they  contemplate  the  present ;  both  views  being 
in  fact  different  forms  of  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting, 
in  each  age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each  other.  It  will 
moreover  be  found  that  such  an  inquiry  into  what  I  call  the  history  of  history 
will  estabUsh  two  leading  facts  of  considerable  value.  The  first  fact  is,  that 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  historians,  taken  as  a  class,  have  shown  a  con- 
stantly increasing  respect  for  the  human  intellect,  and  an  aversion  for  those 
innumerable  contrivances  by  which  it  was  formerly  shackled.  The  second 
fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period   they  have  displayed  a  growing  tendency 

[*  As  the  "  condition  of  mankind  '*  has  been  shown  to  be  determined  by  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  cotms  as  literature  (by  Buckle's  definition),  this  formula  must  be  regarded 
as  inexact. — Ed.] 
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to  neglect  matters  once  deemed  of  paramomit  importance,  and  have  been  more 
willing  to  attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts  will  be  decisively  established  in  the 
present  Introduction  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  existence  corroborates 
the  principles  which  I  have  propounded.  If  it  can  be  ascertained  that  as 
society  has  improved,  historical  literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  those 
views  towards  which  it  is  manifestly  approaching.  Indeed,  it  is  a  probability 
of  this  sort  which  makes  it  so  important  for  the  student  of  any  particular  science 
to  be  acquainted  with  its  history  ;  because  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption 
that  when  general  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of  it,  if  studied 
by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even  when  the  results  may  have  been  so 
small  as  to  seem  unworthy  of  attention.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  important  to 
observe  the  way  in  which,  during  successive  ages,  historians  have  shifted  their 
ground  ;  since  we  shall  find  that  such  changes  have  in  the  long-run  always 
p>ointed  to  the  same  quarter,  and  are  in  reality  only  part  of  that  vast  move- 
ment by  which  the  human  intellect,  with  infinite  difficulty,  has  vindicated  its 
own  rights,  and  slowly  emancipated  itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices 
which  long  impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable  that,  when  examining 
the  different  civilizations  into  which  the  great  countries  of  Europe  have  diverged, 
I  should  also  give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  commonly 
written  in  each  country.  In  the  employment  of  this  resource  I  shall  be  mainly 
guided  by  a  desire  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  actual  con- 
dition of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the  past ;  and,  in  order  to  keep 
this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat  the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a 
separate  subject,  but  as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  each  nation. 
The  present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  French 
civilization  until  the  great  Revolution  ;  and  with  that  there  will  be  incorporated 
an  account  of  the  French  historians,  and  of  the  remarkable  improvements  they 
introduced  into  their  own  departments  of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these 
improvements  bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they  proceeded,  is  very 
striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some  length  ;  while,  in  the  next  volume,  the 
civilization  and  the  historical  literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.*  Before,  however,  entering  into  these  different 
subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  preliminaxy  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
European  history  would  be  interesting,  as  supplying  information  respecting 
matters  which  are  Uttle  known,  and  also  as  enabling  the  reader  to  understand 
the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced,  but 
still  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying  the  earliest  condition  ol 
Europe  have  long  since  perished  ;  but  the  extensive  information  we  now  possess 
concerning  baxbajrous  nations  will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource,  because 
they  have  all  much  in  common  ;  the  opinions  of  extreme  ignorance  being,  indeed, 
everywhere  the  same,  except  when  modified  by  the  differences  which  nature 
presents  in  various  countries.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  employing 
the  evidence  which  has  been  collected  by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing 
inferences  from  it  respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which  we 
have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions  will  of  course  be  speculative  ; 
but,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  we  are  quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch 
as  every  great  country  has  had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since  the  ninth  century, 
while  the  French  have  an  uninterrupted  series  since  the  sixth  century.  In  the 
present  chapter  I  intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in  which,  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  history  was  habitually  written  by  the  highest  European 
authorities.  Its  subsequent  improvement  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries  where  the 
progress  was  made  ;  and  as  history,  previous  to  the  improvement,  was  little 
else  than  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  errors,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the 
leading  causes  of  its  universal  corruption,  and  indicate  the  steps  by  which  it 

[*  This  promise  was  not  fulfilled. — Ed.} 
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was  so  disfigured  that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single 
man  who  had  critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able  to  record  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and  long  before  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  feel  the  want  of  some  resource,  which 
in  peace  may  amuse  their  leisure,  and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  courage. 
This  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  invention  of  ballads ;  which  form  the  ground  ■ 
work  of  all  historical  knowledge,  and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are  found 
among  some  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sung  by  a  class  of  men  whose  particular  business  it  is  thus  to  preserve  the  stock 
of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  natural  is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there 
are  few  nations  to  whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown.  Thus,  to 
select  a  few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  preserved  the  popular  traditions,  not 
only  of  Europe,!  but  also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tartary  ;  2  likewise  of  'India.^  of 
Scinde,*  of  Belochistan,^  of  Western  Asia,«  of  the  islands  of  the  Black  Sea,^  of 
Egypt,8  of  Western  Africa,^  of  North  America.^^  of  South  America.^i  and  of 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific^^ 

I  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Gaul,  see  the  Benedictine  Hist.  Lit.  de  la 
France,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed  in  Barry's  Hist,  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  p.  89  ;  and  for  a  modem  instance  in  the  island  of  Col,  near  Mull,  see 
Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i.  p.  307.  As  to  the  Irish  bards  in  the  seventh  century,  see 
Sharon  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  571.  Spenser's  account  of  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century  {Somers  Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the  order  was  then 
falling  into  contempt ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  is  confirmed  by  Sir  William 
Temple ;  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  Temple's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  431,  432.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  eighteenth  century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for  Mr.  Prior  {Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i. 
PP«  36,  37)  says  that  Carolan,  "  the  last  of  the  ancient  Irish  bards."  died  in  1738. 
Without  them  the  memory  of  many  events  would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since  even 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary 
means  of  recording  facts  were  so  little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  precaution 
of  having  the  names  and  ages  of  children  marked  on  their  arms  with  gunpowder.  See 
Kirkman's  Memoirs  of  Charles  Macklin,  8vo,  1799,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  145,  a  curious  book. 
Compare,  respecting  Carolan,  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  688-694. 

'  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Hue's  Travels  tn  Tartary,  Thibet,  and 
China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  "  These  poet-singers,  who  remind  us  of  the 
minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Greece,  are  also  very  nimierous  in  China  ;  but  they  are, 
probably,  nowhere  so  numerous  or  so  popular  as  in  Thibet.'* 

3  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of  India,  4to,  1810,  vol.  i. 
pp.  20,  21,  and  Transac.  of  the  Bombay  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  For  those  of  other  parts  of 
India,  see  Heber's  Journey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-455  ;  Burnes  on  the  North-west  Frontier  of 
India,  in  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  no,  in  ;  Prinsep,  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc. 
vol.  viii.  p.  395  ;  Forbes' s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  377,  543  ;  and  Asiatic  Re- 
searches,  vol.  ix.  p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Indian  books.     See  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

*  See  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  56,  8vo,  1851. 

5  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  59. 

^  Burtus's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  115,  116. 

7  Clarke's  Travels,  8vo,  181 6,  vol.  ii.  p.  loi. 

8  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  \o\.  ii. -p.  304,  with  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  96,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

9  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only  refer  to  a  hasty 
notice  in  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  181 7. 

><>  Buchanan's  Sketches  of  the  North-American  Indians,  p.  337. 

II  Prescott's  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32,  117. 

12  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  199,  411  ;  Ellis,  Tour  through  Hawaii, 
p.  91.  Compare  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  v.  p.  237,  with  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific, 
vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  but,  I  believe,  not  published. 
See  Cheever's  Sandwich  Islands,  8vo,  1 851,  p.  181. 
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In  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown ;  and,  as  a  people  in  that 
state  have  no  means  of  perpetuating  their  history  except  by  oral  tradition,  they 
select  the  form  best  calculated  to  assist  their  memory  ;  and  it  wiU,  I  believe, 
be  found  that  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  consist  always  of  poetry,  and 
often  of  rhyme.i3  The  jingle  pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and  affords  a 
security  that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the  unimpaired  state  in 
which  he  received  it.^*  This  guarantee  against  error  increases  still  further  the 
value  of  these  ballads ;  and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amusement, 
they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.***  The  allusions  contained  in 
them  are  satisfactory  proofs  to  decide  the  merits  of  rival  families,  or  even  to  fix 
the  limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such  a  society  can  possess.  We  therefore 
find  that  the  professed  reciters  and  composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized 
judges  in  all  disputed  matters  ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  and  believed  to 
be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  notion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
poetry  first  arose.i«     These  ballads  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  cus- 

13  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of  barbarous  nations 
has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme  to  be  a  comparatively  recent 
contrivance ;  and  even  Pinkerton,  writing  to  Laing  in  i799»  says,  *'  Rhyjne  was  not 
known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth  century."  Pinkerton^s  Literary  Correspondence y 
vol.  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is,  that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  was  used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions,  by  the  Anglo*Saxons, 
by  the  Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Bretons.  See  Mure's  Hist,  of  the 
Literature  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  113  ;  Hallam's  Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  31  ;  ViUemarqui, 
Chants  Populaires  de  la  Bretagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iviii.  lix.  compared  with  Souvestre,  Les 
Derniers  Bretons,  p.  143  ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  383,  643,  vol.  vii. 
PP-  324,  328,  330.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by  the  Fantees  {Bowdich,  Mission  to  Ashaniee, 
P-  358) ;  by  the  Persians  {Transac.  of  Bombay  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  {Transac 
of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  407,  409,  and  Davis's  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  by  the  Malays 
{Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x.  pp.  176,  196) ;  by  the  Javanese  {Crawfurd's  Hist,  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20) ;  and  by  the  Siamese  {Transac.  of  Asiatic  Soc. 
vol.  iii.  p.  299). 

**  The  habit  thus  acquired  long  survives  the  circumstances  which  made  it  necessary. 
During  many  centuries,  the  love  of  versification  was  so  widely  diffused,  that  works  in 
rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  in  Europe ;  and  this  practice,  which 
marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  characteristic  of  the 
great  Indian  civilization,  where  the  imderstanding  was  always  in  abeyance.  On  early 
French  historians  who  wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vi. 
p.  147.  Montucla  {Hist,  des  Mathhnat.  vol.  i.  p.  506)  mentions  a  mathematical  treatise, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  "  en  vers  techniques."  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Matter  {Hist,  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-183)  on  the  scientific  poetry  of 
Aratus  ;  and  on  that  of  Hygin,  p.  250.  Thus,  too,  we  find  an  Anglo-Norman  writing  **  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse"  :  Turner^ s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  307:  and  a 
Polish  historian  composing  "  his  numerous  works  on  genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in 
rhyme."  Talvfs  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  8vo,  1850,  p.  246. 
Compare  Origines  du  Droit  Fratifais,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

»5  Mr.  Ellis,  a  missionary  in  the  South -Sea  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabitants,  *'  Their 
traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  authority,  to  which  they 
referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed  fact  in  their  history."  And  when 
doubts  arose,  "  as  they  had  no  records  to  which  they  could  at  such  times  refer,  they 
could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradition  to  another  ;  which  unavoidably  involved  the  parties 
in  protracted  and  often  obstinate  debates."  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i. 
pp.  202,  203.  Compare  Elphinsione' s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  66  ;  Laing* s  Heitnskringla, 
8vo,   1844,  vol.  i.  pp.  50,  51  ;  TwelVs  Life  of  Pocock,  edit.  181 6,  p.  143. 

1"  The  inspiration  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  by  its  spontaneousness  {Cousin, 
Hist,  de  la  Philosophte,  II,  s6rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  135,  136) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one 
cause  of  the  reverence  felt  for  great  poets  is  the  necessity  they  seem  to  experience  of 
pouring  out  their  thoughts  without  reference  to  their  own  wishes.  Still,  it  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  that  the  notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  most  rife  in  those  states  of 
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toms  and  temperaments  of  the  different  nations,  and  according  to  the  climate 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the  south  they  assume  a  passionate  and 
voluptuous  form  ;  in  the  north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.^ 7  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversities,  all  such  produc- 
tions have  one  feature  in  common.  They  are  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but, 
making  allowance  for  the  colourings  of  poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true.  Men 
who  are  constantly  repeating  songs  which  they  constantly  hear,  and  who  appeal 
to  the  authorized  singers  of  them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed  questions,  are 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  they  have  so 
lively  an  interest.^8 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various  stages  through  which 
history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  unless  unfavourable 
circumstances  intervene,  society  advances,  and,  among  other  changes,  there 
is  one  in  particular  of  the  greatest  importance  :  I  mean  the  introduction  of  the 
art  of  writing,  which,  before  many  generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a  com- 
plete alteration  in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions.  The  manner  in 
which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  attempt  to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration  is  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  of  writing  gives  permanence  to  the  national  knowledge,  and  thus 
lessens  the  utiUty  of  that  oral  information  in  which  all  the  acquirements  of 
an  unlettered  people  must  be  contained.  Hence  it  is  that  as  a  country  advances, 
the  influence  of  tradition  diminishes,  and  traditions  themselves  become  less 
trustworthy .1®  Besides  this,  the  preservers  of  these  traditions  lose,  in  this 
stage  of  society,  much  of  their  former  reputation.  Among  a  perfectly  un- 
lettered people,  the  singers  of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole 
depositaries  of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often  the  property, 
of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But  when  this  same  nation  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  it  grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters 
to  the  memory  of  itinerant  singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its.  new  art  to  preserve 

society  in  which  knowledge  is  monopolized  by  the  bards»  and  in  which  the  bards  are 
both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursuits,  compare  a  note  in  Mai- 
colm*s  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Mute's  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  148, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228»  and  Petrie's  learned  work»  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland^  Dublin. 
1845,  p.  354.  For  evidence  of  the  great  respect  paid  to  bards»  see  Mallet's  Northern 
Antiquities,  pp.  234-236  ;  Wheakm's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  50,  51  ;  Wright's  Biog. 
Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  3  ;  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvi.  xl. ;  Grote's 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  ist  edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws  of 
Moelmund,  VilletnarquS,  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Bretagru,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.  and  vi. ; 
Thirlwairs  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.'p.  229  ;  and  Origines  du  Droit,  in  CEuvres  de  Michelet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

17  VUlemarqtU,  Chants  Populaires,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv.  [This  author  is  Uttle  to  be  trusted. 
His  work  has  been  described  by  Prof.  York  Powell  {Folk  Lore,  March,  1903,  p.  109)  as 
"  a  brilliant  forgery  by  a  man  of  talent  who  amused  himself  by  his  artificial  and  ro- 
mantic *  reconstruction  *  of  a  period  he  never  knew." — Ed.] 

18  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly  attacked  by 
several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  Villemarqui,  Chants  Popu- 
laires, vol.  i.  pp.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  Talvt's  Slavic  Nations,  p.  150.  On  the  tenacity  of 
oral  tradition,  compare  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  with  Laing's 
Denmark,  pp.  197,  198, 350  ;  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  38,  39,  57-59.  Another 
curious  illustration  of  this  is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  continue  to  repeat  the  old 
traditions  in  the  old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at  length  the  very  language 
becomes  uninteUigible  to  the  majority  of  those  who  recite  them.  See  Mariner's  Account 
of  the  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  i.  p.  156,  vol.  ii.  p.  217,  and  Catlin's  North -American  Indians, 
vol.  i.  p.  126. 

!•»  That  the  invention  of  letters  would  at  first  weaken  the  memory,  is  noticed  in 
Plato's  Phsedrus,  chap.  135  {Platonis  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826) 
where,  however,  the  argument  is  pushed  rather  too  far. 
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them  in  a  fixed  and  material  form.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  importance 
of  those  who  repeat  the  national  traditions  is  sensibly  diminished.  They 
gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which,  having  lost  its  old  reputation,  no 
longer  consists  of  those  superior  men  to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  fame.20 
Thus  we  see  that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  much 
importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  their  introduction  is  injurious  to  his- 
torical traditions  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first  by  weakening  the  traditions,  and 
secondly  by  weakening  the  class  of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  preserve  them. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing  lessen  the  number  of 
traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly  encourages  the  propagation  of  falsehoods. 
This  is  effected  by  what  may  be  termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to  which  all 
systems  of  belief  have  been  deeply  indebted.  In  ancient  times,  for  example, 
the  name  of  Hercules  was  given  to  several  of  those  great  public  robbers  who 
scourged  mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were  successful  as  well  as  enormous, 
were  sure  after  their  death  to  be  worshipped  as  heroes.21  How  this  appellation 
originated  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man, 
and  afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character  of  their  achieve - 
ments.22  This  mode  of  extending  the  use  of  a  single  name  is  natural  to  a 
barbarous  people  ;  ^  and  would  cause  little  or  no  confusion,  as  long  as  the 
traditions  of  the  country  remained  local  and  unconnected.  But  as  soon  as 
these  traditions  became  fixed  by  a  written  language,  the  collectors  of  them, 
deceived  by  the  similarity  of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  facts,  and,  ascribing 
to  a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  degraded  history  to  the  level  of  a 
miraculous  mythology  .2*  In  the  same  way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was 
known  in  the  North  of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the 
life  of  the  celebrated  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  accident  or  design,  this 
great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who  had  taught  England  to  tremble,  had  re- 
ceived the  same  name  as  another  Ragnar,  who  was  prince  of  Jutland  about  a 
hundred  years  earlier.  This  coincidence  would  have  caused  no  confusion,  as 
long  as  each  district  preserved  a  distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own 
Ragnar.     But,   by  possessing   the  resource  of  writing,   men  became  able   to 

20  This  inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  in  Mute's  Literai.  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

21  Varro  mentions  forty -four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  all  called  Hercules.  See  a 
learned  article  in  SmitKs  Biog.  and  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  8vo,  1846.  Sec  also 
Mackay's  Religious  Development  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71-79.  On  the 
relation  between  Hercules  and  Melcarth,  compare  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  i. 
p.  257.  with  Heeren's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  Svo,  1846.  And  as  to  the  Hercules 
of  Egypt,  PricharSs  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  1838,  pp.  109,  11 5-1 19.  As  to 
the  confusion  of  the  different  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  ThirlwalVs  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  and  compare  p.  130.  [Varro's  words  are  :  **  Omnes  qui  fecerant  fortiter, 
Hercules  vocabantur.''  They  are  cited  by  Servius  on  Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  564,  with  the 
addendum  :  **  Licet  eos  primo,  xliii.  enumeravit.**  Nothing  is  said  as  to  their  being 
robbers  or  vagabonds  ;  and  the  *'  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel,"  given  in  the  next  note, 
must  be  set  aside  as  pre -scientific.  Hercules  (properly  Herakles,  the  Latin  Hercules 
being  a  Vegetation -God)  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  Sun -God ;  and  his  legend  is  ap- 
parently  evolved  from  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  regarded  as  story -sjrmbols.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  it  originates  in  the  biography  of  a  real  hero. — Ed.] 

M  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel ;  SchlegeVs  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Literature,  Edinb.  181 8,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

23  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  advanced  state  of  society 
in  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  universally  true,  which  I 
take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  Ught  on  the  history  of  disputes  between  the  nominalists 
and  the  realists. 

2*  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error  from  the  fact  that  in 
Egypt  there  were  fifty -three  cities  bearing  the  same  name  :  **  L'auteur  du  Kamous  nous 
apprend  qu'il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante-trois  villes  du  nom  de  Schobra  :  en  effet,  j'ai 
retrouv6  tons  ces  noms  dans  les  deux  d^nombremens  d6j^  cit6s."  Quatremhe,  Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Langue  et  la  LUthature  de  V Egypte,  p.  199. 
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consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it  were,  fuse  two  truths  into 
one  error.  And  this  was  what  actually  happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put 
together  the  different  exploits  of  both  Ragnars,  and,  ascribing  the  whole  of 
them  to  his  favourite  hero,  has  involved  in  obscurity  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.^-'* 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance  of  this  source  of 
error.  A  tribe  of  Finns,  called  Quaens,  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Their  country  was  known  as  Quaenland  ; 
and  this  name  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  a 
nation  of  Amazons.  This  would  easily  have  been  corrected  by  local  knowledge  : 
but,  by  the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumour  was  at  once  fixed  ;  and  the  existence 
of  such  a  people  is  positively  affirmed  in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.^e 
Thus,  too,  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called  Turku,  which  in  the 
Swedish  language  means  a  market-place.  Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion 
to  treat  of  the  countries  adjoining  the  Baltic,^?  was  so  misled  by  the  word  Turku, 
that  this  celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers  that  there  were  Turks  in 
Finland. 28 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  added,  showing  how  mere  names 
deceived  the  early  historians,  and  gave  rise  to  relations  which  were  entirely 
false,  and  might  have  been  rectified  on  the  spot  ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  art  of 
writing,  were  carried  into  distant  countries,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  contradiction.  Of  such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  concerns 
the  history  of  England.  Richard  I.,  the  most  barbarous  of  our  princes,  was 
known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the  Lion  ;  an  appellation  conferred  upon  him 
on  account  of  his  fearlessness,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.2»  Hence  it  was 
said  that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  lion  ;  and  the  title  Coeur  de  Lion  not  only  became 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to  a  story,  re- 
peated by  innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he  slew  a  lion  in  single 
combat.30     The  name  gave  rise  to  the  story  ;  the  story  confirmed  the  name  ; 

*5  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Geij'er's  History  of  Sweden, 
part  i.  pp.  13,  14  ;  Lappenberg's  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  vol.  ii.  p.  31  ;  Wheaioh's  Hist,  of 
the  Northmen,  p.  150;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  383;  Crichton*s  Scandinavia, 
vol.  i.  p.  116.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  justify  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Koch 
on  the  history  of  Swedish  and  Danish  heroes  ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  Rivolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  571 
note. 

2«  Prichard's  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  273.  The  Norwegians  still  give 
to  the  Finlanders  the  name  of  Quaener.  See  Dillon's  Lapland  and  Iceland,  8vo,  1840, 
vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Compare  Laing's  Sweden,  pp.  45,  47.  The  Amazon  river  in  South 
America  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  fable.  Henderson's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  p.  453  ;  Southey's 
Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  112  ;  M*Culloh's  Researches  concerning  America,  pp.  407,408  ; 
and  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  p.  65,  for  an  account  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error. 

^  Sharon  Turner  [Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  30)  calls  him  "  the  Strabo  of  the  Bal- 
tic ;  "  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the  Middle  Ages  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  North. 

28  **  It  was  called  in  Finnish  Turku,  from  the  Swedish  word  torg,  which  signifies  a 
market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen  into  the  belief  that 
there  were  Turks  in  Finland."  Cooley's  Hist,  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,  Lon- 
don,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

28  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account  of  his  never 
pardoning  an  offence  :  *'  Nihil  injuriarum  reliquit  inultum  :  unde  et  unus  (i.e.  the  King 
of  France)  dictus  est  Agnus  a  Griffonibus,  alter  Leonis  nomen  accepit."  Chronicon 
Ricardi  Divisiensis  de  Rebus  gestis  Ricardi  Primi,  edit.  Stevenson,  Lond.  1838,  p.  18. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the  name  of  Lion  "  from  their  heroic  exploits.*' 
Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  iii.  p.  116. 

30  See  Price's  learned  Preface  to  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  21  ;  and 
on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion,  see  Maury,  Ligendes  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  160. 
Compare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey's  conflict  with  a  bear,  in  Maithiee  Paris  Historia 
Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  story  of  Alexander  and 
the  Lion  {ThirlwalVs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  305)  were  equally  fabulous. 
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and  another  fiction  was  added  to  that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history 
mainly  consisted  dunng  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought  about  by  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  letters,  were  in  Europe  aided  by  an  additional  cause.  With  the  art 
of  writing,  there  was,  in  most  cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  new  religion  not  only  destroyed  many  of  the  Pagan  traditions, 
but  falsified  the  remainder,  by  amalgamating  them  with  monastic  legends.  The 
extent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form  a  curious  subject  for  inquiry  ;  but 
one  or  two  instances  of  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of 
readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we  have  little  positive 
evidence  ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in  which  the  Scandinavian  poets  related  the 
feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  of  their  contemporaries,  are  still  preserved  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  that  they  embody  real  and  historical  events.  But  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  Christian  missicmaries  found  their  way  across  the  Baltic,  and 
introduced  a  knowledge  of  their  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Europe.3i 

Scarcely  was  this  effected,  when  the  sources  of  history  began  to  be  poisoned. 
At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  SaRmund  Sigfussen,  a  Christian  priest, 
gathered  the  popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  histories  of  the  North  into  what 
is  called  the  Elder  Edda  ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with  adding  to  his  compilation 
the  corrective  of  a  Christian  hymn.32  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made 
another  collection  of  the  native  histories ;  but  the  principle  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate,  now  displayed  its  effects  still  more 
clearly.  In  this  second  collection,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger 
Edda,  there  is  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  fables  ; 
and.  for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandinavian  annals,  we  meet  with  the  widely  diffused 
fiction  of  a  Trojan  descent.33 

If,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  we  turn  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confirming  this  view.  We  shall  find  that,  in  those 
countries  where  there  has  been  no  change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trustworthy 
and  connected  than  in  those  countries  where  such  a  change  has  taken  place.  In 
India,  Brahmanism,  which  is  still  supreme,  was  established  at  so  early  a  period, 
that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.^  The  consequence  is  that  the 
native  annals  have  never  been  corrupted  by  any  new  superstition  ;  and  the  Hindus 

31  The  first  missionary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed  by  Anschar, 
who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  far  as  Sweden.  The  progress  was  however 
slow  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished firmly  in  the  North.  See  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  v.  pp.  373.'  374»  379* 
380,  400-402  ;  MosheinCs  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  215,  216  ;  Barry's  Hist,  of  the 
Orkfuy  Islands,  p.  125.  It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland  were 
Christians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I.  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  into  which  Ledwich  fell 
by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  II.  Petrie's  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture of  Ireland,  p.  225  ;  and  Ledwich' s  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  159. 

33  Mr.  Wheaton  {History  of  Northmen,  p.  60)  says,  that  Ssmund  "  merely  added  one 
song  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  religious  tendency ;  so  as  thereby 
to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  of  Paganism.*' 

33  Wheaton' s  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  89,  90  ;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  pp.  377, 
378,  485  ;  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  Indeed,  these 
interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  earlier  German  antiquaries  believed  the  Edda 
to  be  a  forgery  by  the  northern  monks, — a  paradox  which  Miiller  refuted  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  Note  in  Wheaton,  p.  61.  Compare  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth, 
Anglo-Saxon  Period,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

3*  As  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  the  best  orientalists,  each 
of  whom  has  some  favourite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respecting  its  origin.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  we  have  no  accoimt  of  India  existing  without  Brahmanism  ;  and  as  to  its  real 
history,  nothing  can  be  understood  until  more  steps  have  been  taken  towards  generaliz- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  religious  opinions. 
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are  possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be  found  among  any 
other  Asiatic  people.^fi  In  the  same  way,  the  Chinese  have  for  upwards  of 
2000  years  preserved  the  religion  of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism. 3^  In 
China,  therefore,  though  the  civilization  has  never  been  equal  to  that  of  India, 
there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish  us  to  believe, 
but  still  stretching  back  to  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  from  whence 
it  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own  times  in  an  uninterrupted  succession.^? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,*  are  nevertheless  without  any  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  the  early  transactions  of  their  ancient  monarchy .3®  For  this 
I  can  see  no  possible  reason,  except  the  fact  that  Persia,  soon  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  completely 
subverted  the  Parsee  reUgion,  and  thus  interrupted  the  stream  of  the  national 
traditions.3»     Hence  it  is  that,  puttmg  aside  the  myths  of  the  Zendavesta,  we 

35  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-105)  thinks  that  the 
Hindus  have  a  history  beginning  b.c.  1391.  Compare  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i. 
pp.  311,  312.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  even  the  genealogies  in  the  Puranas  are,  **  in  all  prob- 
abiUty,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been  sometimes  supposed."  Wilson's  note  in 
MilVs  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  Purana, 
p.  Ixv. ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  244. 

3«  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  251  ;  Herder,  Ideen  zur  Geschichte,  vol.  iv.  p.  70  ; 
Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in  Erman*s  Siberia,  vol.  ii., 
p.  306,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  suggests"  that  Buddhism  originated  in  the 
errors  of  the  Manichsans,  and  is  therefore  but  an  imitation  of  Christianity.'*  [Fo  is  the 
Chinese  name  for  Buddha. — £d.] 

37  M.  Bunsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  "  a  regular  chronology,  extending  back 
3000  years  b.c."  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  HuniboldVs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii. 
P*  475t  vol.  iv.  p.  455  ;  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Midecir%e,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48  ;  and  the  state- 
ments of  Klaproth  and  Remusat,  in  Prichard* s  Physical  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  476,  477.  The 
superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese  annals  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  early  knowledge 
of  printing,  with  which  they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b.c.  iioo.  Meidinger's 
Essay,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  163.  But  the  fact  is,  that  printing  was 
unknown  in  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and  movable  types  were 
not  invented  before  1041.  HumboUWs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  623  ;  Transac.  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  i.  p.  7  ;  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  Paris,  1822  ;  Davis* s  Chinese,  vol.  i. 
pp.  174,  178,  vol.  iii.  p.  I.  There  are  some  interesting  papers  on  the  early  history  of 
China  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pp.  57-86,  213-222,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

38  "  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (323  b.c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  (Arta- 
xerxes),  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  djoiasty  (200  a.d.),  a  period  of  more  than  five 
centuries,  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  history."  Troyer's  Preliminary  Discourse  to 
the  Dabistan,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  Ivi.  See  to  the  same  effect  Erskine  on  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  in  Transar.  of  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303-305  ;  and  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia, 
vol.  i.  p.  68.  The  ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  have  been  Pehlvi ;  Malcolm,  vol.  i. 
pp.  501-505  ;  but  if  so,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  555  :  compare  Rawlinson's  note  in 
Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  82. 

3^  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian  history,  see  a 
note  in  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  623.  Even  at  present,  or,  at  all  events,  during 
this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted  in  learning  the  elements  of  Arabic 
grammar,  **  logic,  jurisprudence,  the  traditions  of  their  prophet,  and  the  commentaries 
on  the  Koran."  Vans  Kennedy  on  Persian  Literature,  in  Transac.  of  Bombay  Society, 
vol.  ii.  p.  62.  In  the  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected  the  old  history  of  India, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but  they  never  had  anything  Uke 
the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  above  all,  they  were  unable  to  displace 
the  native  religion.     However,  their  influence,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  unfavourable  ;  and 

[♦  This  judgment  does  not  appear  to  be  based  on  any  study  of  Chinese  hteratiure.  There 
is  no  old  Persian  literature  that  can  be  compared  for  intellectual  power  with  the  writings 
of  Lao-Tsze,  Confucius,  and  Mencius. — Ed.] 
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have  no  native  authorities  for  Persian  history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi  has 
mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  religions  by  which  his  country 
had  been  successively  subjected.*®  The  result  is,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
various  discoveries  which  have  been  made,  of  monuments,  inscriptions,  and 
coins,  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the  scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in 
the  Greek  writers  for  our  knowledge  ot  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.*^ 

Even  among  more  barbarous  nations,  we  see  the  same  principle  at  work. 
The  Malayo -Polynesian  race  is  well  known  to  ethnologists,  as  covering  an 
immense  series  of  islands,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  within  2000  miles 
of  the  western  coast  of  America.*^  The  religion  of  these  widely  scattered  people 
was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which  the  purest  forms  were  long  preserved  in  the 
PhiUppine  Islands.*3  But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  many  of  the  Pohmesian 
nations  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism  ;  *♦  and  this  was  followed  by  a 

Mr.  Elphinstone  (Hist,  of  India,  p.  468)  says  that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no 
instance  of  a  Mussulman  carefully  studying  Hindu  literature. 

^  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Works  of  Sir  W»  Jones,  vol.  iv.  pp.  544,  545,  vol.  v.  p.  594  ; 
MilVs  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64.  65  ;  Journal  of  Astatic  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  It 
is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions  *'  will 
enable  us»  in  the  end,  to  introduce  something  like  chronological  accuracy  and  order  into 
the  myths  and  traditions  embodied  in  the  Shah  Nameh."  Rawlinson  on  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  in  Journal  ot  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  446. 

**  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans  Kennedy,  in 
Transac.  of  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  127-129,  136.  Indeed,  this  learned  writer 
says  (p.  138)  he  is  "  inclined  to  suspect  that  no  Greek  author  ever  derived  his  information 
from  any  native  of  Persia  proper,  that  is,  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates." 
See  also  on  the  perplexities  in  Persian  chronology,  Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  496, 
vol.  ix.  p.  3,  vol.  X.  p.  405  and  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus,  1839,  p.  87  note.  As  to  the 
foolish  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respectmg  Achaemenes,  compare  Makolm's  Hist, 
of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  with  Heereh's  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  Even  Herodotus, 
who  ^s  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  Persia  ;  as  was  noticed 
long  ago  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Nader  Shah  {Jones's  Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  540),  and  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Mure  {History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  338,  8vo,  1853).  [As  to  Herodotus  and  Egypt,  see  ed.  note  above,  p.  51. — 
Ed.] 

*3  That  is,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundary  (Prichard's 
Phys.  Hist.  voL  v.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the 
Pacific,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-58,  and  a  notice  in  Jour,  of  Geog.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  The 
language  of  Easter  Island  has  been  long  known  to  be  Malayo-Polynesian ;  for  it  was 
understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society  Islands,  who  accompanied  Cook  {Cook's  Voyages, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  308  ;  and  Prichard,  vol.  v.  p.  147  :  compare  Marsden's  History  of 
Sumatra,  p.  164).  Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  sufficient  honour  to  this  great 
navigator,  who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  different  languages  in 
Polynesia  proper.  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  280,  290,  vol  iv. 
P*  305,  vol.  vi.  p.  230,  vol.  vii.  p.  115.  As  to  Madagascar  being  the  western  limit  of  this 
vast  race  of  people,  see  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  222  ;  Reports  on  Ethnology  by  Brit. 
Assoc,  for  1847,  pp.  154,  216,  250  ;  and  Ellis's  Hist,  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

^  Also  the  seat  of  the  Tagala  language ;  which,  according  to  William  Humboldt,  is 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian.  Prichard' s  Physical  Hist. 
vol.  V.  pp.  36,  51,  52. 

<*  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  p.  281.  De  Thou  {Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  59)  supposes 
that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  till  late  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place  at  least  a  hundred  years  earlier, 
the  old  religion  being  finally  aboUshed  in  1478.  See  Crawfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  ;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  96 ;  and  Raffles'  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i. 
pp.309,  349,  vol.  ii.  pp.  I,  66,254.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread  quickly  ;  and  the 
Malay  pilgrims  enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modem  times,  of  being  among  the  most  scrupu- 
lously religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Hadj.    Burckhardt's  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97. 
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process  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries. 
The  new  religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national  thoughts,  corrupted 
the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
Java  was  the  one  which  reached  the  highest  civilization.**^  Now,  however,  the 
Javanese  have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions,  but  even  those  lists  of 
their  kings  which  are  extant  are  interpolated  with  the  names  of  Mohammedan 
saints.*«  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  where 
the  old  religion  is  still  preserved,**?  the  legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and 
cherished  by  the  people.*^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respecting  the  manner  in  which, 
among  an  imperfectly  civilized  people,  the  establishment  of  a  new  religfion  will 
always  affect  the  accuracy  of  their  early  history.  I  need  only  observe  that  in 
this  way  the  Christian  priests  have  obscured  the  annals  of  every  European 
people  they  converted,  and  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  traditions  of  the 
Gauls,*»  of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish.w  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,62  of  the  Finns,53  and  even  of  the  Icelanders.** 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances  tending  in  the  same 
direction.  Owing  to  events  which  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  the  literature  of 
Europe,  shortly  before  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ciergy,  who  were  long  venerated  as  the  sole  instructors  of 
mankind.*     For  several  centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  layman 

^  The  Javanese  civilization  is  examined  at  great  length  by  William  Humboldt,  in  his 
celebrated  work,  Ueber  die  Kawi  Sprache,  Berlin,  1836.  From  the  evidence  supplied 
by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  have  only  recently  been  published,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Indian  colonies  were  established  in  Java  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  See  Wilson  on  the  Foe  Kue  Ki,  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc,  vol.  v. 
p.  137  ;  compare  vol.  vi.  p.  320. 

**  Crawfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  Compare  with  this 
the  exactness  with  which,  even  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates  were  preserved  "  before 
the  introduction  of  Mahometanism."  Crawfurd,  vol.  i.  p.  306.  For  similar  instances 
of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured  by  the  introduction  into  them  of  the  names  of  gods, 
see  Kemhle's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  335. 

*7  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  x.  p.  191,  vol.  xiii.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix  to  Raffles* 
Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  ii.  p.  cxlii.,  it  is  said,  that  **  in  Bah  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred, 
if  so  many,  are  Mahometans."      See  also  p.  65,  and  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

*8  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the  old  Kawi 
traditions  than  by  learning  them  from  natives  of  Bali.  See  note  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Island  of  Bali,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xiii.  p.  162,  Calcutta*  1820,  4to.  Sir  Stamford 
RafSes  {Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  400)  says,  *'  It  is  chiefly  to  Bali  that  we  must  look  for 
illustrations  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Javans."     See  also  p.  414. 

*^  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Druidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  Christian  priests,  see 
Villemarqui,  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Bretagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  1.  pp.  xviii.  xix. 

50  The  injury  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish  bards,  is  noticed 
in  Dr.  Prichard's  valuable  work.  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  8vo,  1841. 
See  also  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  note. 

51  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf,  in  Wright* s  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  7,  8vo,  1842.  See 
also  pp.  13,  14  :  and  compare  Kemhle's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 

52  TalvCs  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  8vo,  1850,  p.  231.  The 
Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  a  time  preserved  ; 
but  even  they  are  now  lost.     Talvi,  p.  216. 

53  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditions  ;  and  allowing  them 
to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes  Magnus.  Prichard's  Physical 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  285. 

54  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic  traditions,  see 
Mr.  Keightley's  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology,  8vo,  1850,  p.  159. 

[*  This  is  an  overstatement.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  came  Boethius, 
Cassiodorus,  Priscian  (writing  at  Constantinople,  but  in  Latin),  andjordanis(jornandes). 
The  next  sentence  overlooks  the  class  of  jurists,  who  never  died  out  in  Italy. — Ed.] 
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who  could  read  or  write  ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer  to  meet  with  one  able 
to  compose  a  work.  Literature,  being  thus  monopolized  by  a  single  class, 
assumed  the  peculiarities  natural  to  its  new  masters.**  And  as  the  clergy, 
taken  as  a  body,  have  always  looked  on  it  as  their  business  to  enforce  belief, 
rather  than  encourage  inquiry,  it  7S  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their  writings 
the  spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profession.  Hence,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  literature,  during  many  ages,  instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured 
it.  by  increasing  credulity,  and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Indeed, 
the  aptitude  for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that  there  was  nothing  men  were 
unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  their  greedy  and  credulous  ears. 
Histories  of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions,  strange  portents,  monstrous  appear- 
ances in  the  heavens,  the  wildest  and  most  incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much  care  as  if 
they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.*®  That  Europe  should  have 
ever  emerged  from  such  a  state,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
energy  of  Man,  since  we  cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society  more  un- 
favourable to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident  that  until  the  emancipation  was 
effected,  the  credulity  and  looseness  of  thought  which  were  universal,  unfitted 
men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  engage  in  a 
successful  study  of  past  affairs,  or  even  recxjrd  with  accuracy  what  was  taking 
place  around  them." 

If.  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may  say  that,  omitting 
several  circumstances  altogether  subordinate,  there  were  three  leading  causes 
of  the  corruption  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  cause 
was,  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion 
of  different  local  traditions,  which,  when  separate,  were  accurate,  but  when 
united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was  the  change  of  religion  :  which  acted 
in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely  an  interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but 
also  an  interpolation  of  them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most  power- 
ful of  all,  was  that  history  became  monopohzed  by  a  class  of  men  whose  pro- 
fessional habits  made  them  quick  to  believe,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  direct 
interest  in  increasing  the  general  credulity,  since  it  was  the  basis  upon  which 
their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Europe  became  corrupted  to 
an  extent  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  any  other  period.     That  there  was, 

55  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  regret  to  this  happy  period,  says, 
"  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was  scarcely  anything  but  a 
religious  exercise ;  for  everything  that  was  studied,  was  studied  with  a  reference  to 
religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote  history,  wrote  ecclesiastical  history.'*  Dow- 
ling's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  8vo,  1838,  p.  56  ;  a 
work  of  some  talent,  but  chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  active  party. 

^  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  :  "  Ejusdem  regis  tempore,  ut  ex  parte  supradictum 
est,  in  sole,  luna,  et  stellis,  multa  signa  visa  sunt,  mare  quoque  littus  persaepe  egredieba- 
tur,  et  homines  et  animalia  submersit,  villas,  et  domos  quamphu^s  subvertit.  In  pago 
qui  Barukeshire  nominatur,  ante  occisionem  regis  sanguis  de  fonte  tribus  septimanis 
emanavit.  Multis  etiam  Normannis  diabolus  in  horribili  specie  se  frequenter  in  silvis 
ostendens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Ranulfo,  et  quibusdam  aliis  locutus  est.  Nee  mirum, 
nam  illorum  tempore  fere  omnis  legum  siluit  justitia,  causisque  justitiae  subpositis,  sola 
in  principibus  imperabat  pecunia.'*  Rog.  de  Hoveden  Annal.  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam, 
p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work,  pp.  356-358 ;  and  compare  Maithai  Westmonast. 
Flores  Historiarum,  part  i.  pp.  266,  289,  part  ii.  p.  298.  [A  good  view  of  the  general 
credulity  of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  may  be  had  from  the  learned  work  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Fort,  Medical  Economy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  New  York,  1883. — Ed.] 

57  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  marked  by  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good  observations  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  on  Bede*s  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  ArnolSs  Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
pp.  102,  103. 
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properly  speaking,  no  history,  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience  ;  but 
unhappily  men,  not  satisfied  with  the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place  by 
the  invention  of  falsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances  of  this,  there  is  one 
species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because  they  evince  that  love  of  antiquity 
which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then 
written.  I  allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  nations,  in  all  of 
which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very  discernible.  During  many  centuries 
it  was  believed  by  every  people  that  they  were  directly  descended  from  ancestors 
who  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  That  was  a  proposition  which  no 
one  thought  of  doubting.^s  The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so 
illustrious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain  unanimity  of 
opinion  ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  countries,  it  was  admitted  that  the 
French  were  descended  from  Francus,  whom  everybody  knew  to  be  the  son  of 
Hector  ;  and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Britons  came  from  Brutus,  whose  father 
was  no  other  than  JEneas  himself. ^'^ 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  equally  communicative.  In  the  accounts  they  give  of  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  hves  they  write  of  eminent  men,  the  history  usually  begins  at  a  very 
remote  period  ;  and  the  events  relating  to  their  subject  are  often  traced  back, 
in  an  unbroken  series,  from  the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  even  when 
Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise.*>  On  other  occasions,  the  antiquity  they 
assign  is  somewhat  less ;  but  the  range  of  their  information  is  always  extra- 
ordinary.    They  say  that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son  ol 

<»  In  Le  Long^s  Bibliothique  Historique  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  it  is  said  that  the 
descent  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  Trojans  was  universally  believed  before  the 
sixteenth  century :  "  Cette  descendance  a  6t6  crue  veritable  pr^s  de  huit  cent  ans,  et 
soutenue  par  tous  les  dcrivains  de  notre  histoire ;  la  fausset^  n*en  a  6t6  reconnue  qu'au 
commencement  du  seizieme  siecle.*'  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby  made  his 
history  unpopular.  See  Ellis's  Preface  to  Polydore  Vergil,  p.  xx.  4to,  1844,  published 
by  the  Camden  Society.  '*  He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  personage."  In  11 28, 
Henry  1.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man  respecting  the  early  history  of 
France.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century :  *'  Regum 
potentissime,  inqulens,  sicut  pleraeque  gentes  Europae,  ita  Franci  a  Trojanis  originem 
duxerunt."  Matthai  Paris  Hist,  Major,  p.  59.  See  also  Rog.  de  Hov,  in  Scriptores  post 
Bedam,  p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam  and  iEneas,  see  MaUhai 
Westtnonast.  Flares  Historiarum,  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notorious  fact,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  I.,  and  signed  by  the  English  nobility.  See  Warton*s  Hist, 
of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp.  131,  132  ;  and  Campbell* s  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  i. 
p.  185. 

^  The  general  opinion  was  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  iEneas ;  but  some 
historians  afiirmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  Turner's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  63,  vol.  vii.  p.  220. 

*>  In  the  Notes  to  a  Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483,  pp.  183-187,  edit.  4 to,  1827* 
there  is  a  pedigree  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of  London  is  traced  back,  not 
only  to  the  migration  of  Brutus  from  Troy,  but  also  to  Noah  and  Adam.  Thus,  too, 
Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwerp,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century :  "  Vond  zoowel 
de  Nederlandsche  taal  als  de  Wysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark  van  Noach."  Van 
Kampen,  Geschiedenis  der  Letter  en,  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  91  ;  see  also  p.  86.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Mathew  Paris  {Historia  Major,  p.  352)  says  of  Alfred,  **  Hujus  genealogia 
in  Anglorum  historiis  perducitur  usque  ad  Adam  primum  parentem.**  See,  to  the  same 
efifect,  MaUhai  Westmonast,  Flares  Historiarum,  part  i.  pp.  323,  324,  415.  In  William 
of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle  (Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon 
kings  is  traced  back  to  Adam.  'For  other  and  similar  instances,  see  a  note  in  Lingard's 
History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  403.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  {History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  509)  mentions  that  the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  *'  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  Spanish  kings  from  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah.** 
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Priam,  because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  overthrown.*^  They  also  mention 
that  Tours  owed  its  name  to  being  the  burial-place  of  Turonus,  one  of  the 
Trojans ;  «2  while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by  the  Trojans,  as  its 
etymology  clearly  proves.**  It  wau«  well  ascertained  that  Nuremberg  was 
called  after  the  Emperor  Nero  ;  ^  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,<*5  a  man  of 
vast  celebrity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  historians  have 
not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber  received  its  name  because,  in 
ancient  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been  drowned  in  it.^  The  Gauls  derived 
their  origin,  according  to  some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  descendant  of  Japhet ; 
according  to  others,  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.«7  Prussia  was  called  after 
Prussus,  a  brother  of  Augustus.^^  This  was  remarkably  modem  ;  but  Silesia 
had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha, — from  whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  de- 
scended ;  ^  while  as  to  the  city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute, 
but  it  was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.'®  It  was  likewise  from 
Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies  immediately  sprung.'^  The  blood  of  the 
Saracens  was  less  pure,  since  they  were  only  descended  from  Sarah, — in  what 

^^  Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Histcire  des  divers  Etais,  voL  v.  p.  70,  mentions  the  old 
beUef  "  que  les  Parisiens  sent  du  sang  des  rois  des  anciens  Troyens,  par  FAris,  fils  de 
Priam."  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  idea  was  not  extinct ;  and  Coryat,  who 
travelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives  another  version  of  it.  He  says,  "  As  for  her  name  of 
Paris,  she  hath  it  (as  some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth  king  of  Gallia  Celtica,  whom 
some  write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah, 
and  to  have  founded  this  city."  CoryaJCs  Crudities,  1611,  reprinted  1776,  vol.  i.  pp.  27, 
28. 

«2  **  Erat  ibi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos De  nomine  ipsius 

praedicta  civitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est ;  quia  ibidem  sepultus  fuit."  Galfredi 
Monument,  Hist.  Briton,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  (Flores  Historiarum,  part  i.  p.  17):  "Tros  nomine 

Tumus De  nomine  vero  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabulum  traxit,  quia 

ibidem,  ut  testatiu*  Homerus,  sepultus  fuit." 

^  "  On  convient  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des  anciens 
Troyens."     Monteil,  Divers  Eiats,  vol.  v.  p.  69. 

^  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1663,  found  this  opinion  still  held  there  ; 
and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it ;  for,  in  visiting  a  castle,  he  observes, 
*'  Mais  je  ne  S9ai  si  c'est  un  ouvrage  de  N6ron,  comme  Ton  le  dit,  et  que  m€me  le  nom 
de  Nuremberg  en  vient."     Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

<»  ••  Deinceps  regnante  in  ea  Jebus£eo,dicta  Jehus,  et  sic  ex  Jehus  et  Salem  dicta  est 
Jebussalem.  Unde  post  dempta  b  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta  est  Hienisalem."  Matthai 
Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  43.  This  reminds  me  of  another  great  writer,  who  was  one  of 
the  fathers,  and  was  moreover  a  saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  **  d6rive  les  Samaritains 
du  roi  Samarius,  fils  de  Canaan."     Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

^  *'  Humber   rex    Hunnorum ad   flumen   diffugiens,    submersus   est   intra 

ipsiun,  et  nomen  suum  flumini  reliquit."  Matthai  Westmonast.  Flores  Historiarum, 
part  i.  p.  19. 

^  These  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated  in  Le  Long, 
Bibliothiqu^  Historique  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  49. 

^  See  a  curious  allusion  to  this  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  160  ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

*>  •*  The  Silesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  antiquities ;  and 
one  of  them  gravely  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his  country  from  the  prophet 
Ehsha."     Adams's  Letters  on  Silesia,  p.  267,  Lond.  8vo,  1804. 

■'o  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  "  told  by  the  learned  Hospinian  that  their  city 
was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham."  Coryat's  Crudities,  vol.  i.  Epistle  to  the  Reader, 
sig.  D.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  instance  I  have  met  with,  because,  in  the  history 
of  the  European  intellect,  it  is  important  to  know  how  long  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
survived  in  different  countries. 

71  They  were  "  seuls  enfants  legitimes  "  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  Monteil,  Divers 
Etats,  vol.  V.  p.  19. 
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way  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  she  probably  bad  them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may 
be,  as  the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian  intrigue.^2  At  all  events,  the  Scotch  certainly 
came  from  Egypt ;  for  they  were  originally  the  issue  of  Scota,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh,  and  who  bequeathed  to  them  her  name.73  On  sundry  similar 
matters,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed  information  equally  valuable.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  city  of  Naples  was  founded  on  eggs  ;  74  and  it  was  also  known, 
that  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the  archangel,  who 
was  himself  the  tirst  knight,  and  to  whom,  in  fact,  chivalry  owes  its  origin.75 
In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that  people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus  ; 
which  some  theologians  said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others  declared 
to  be  hell  itself. 76  However  this  might  be,  the  fact  of  their  birth-place  bemg 
from  below  was  indisputable,  and  was  proved  by  many  circumstances  which 
showed  the  fatal  and  mysteiious  influence  they  were  able  to  exercise.  For  the 
Turks  were  identical  with  the  Tartars  ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  since  the 
Cross  had  fallen  into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten  teeth  less  than 
formerly  ;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  re- 
pairing.77 

72  Matthew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation'of  Sarah  should  suffer,  says  : 
"  Saraceni  perverse  se  putant  ex  Sara  dici ;  sed  verius  Agareni  dicuntur  ah  Agar ;  et 
IsmaeUtae,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahae."  Hisi.  Major,  p.  357.  Compare  a  similar  passage 
in  Mezeray,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  127  :  *'  Sarrasins,  ou  de  la  ville  de  Sarai,  ou  de 
Sara  femme  d' Abraham,  duquel  ils  se  disent  faussement  legitimes  h6ritiers."  After  this, 
the  idea,  or  the  fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beausobre  (Histoire  Critique  de 
Manich^e,  vol.  i.  p.  24)  says  :  **  On  derive  vulgairement  le  nom  de  Sarasins  du  mot  arabe 
Sarah,  ou  Sarak,  qui  signifie  efifectivement  voleur."  A  good  example  of  a  secular  turn 
given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  similar  case  in  northern  history,  see  White  • 
locke's  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191. 

73  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  as  a  well- 
known  historical  fact.  See  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  :  "  They  are  sprung 
from  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose  descendants 
wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the  northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny  of  Brute." 

7*  Mr.  Wright  (Narratives  of  Sorcery,  8vo,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  115)  says,  "The  foundation 
of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fate  depended,  seem  to  have 
been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  "  and  he  refers  to  MorUfaucon, 
Monumens  de  la  Mon.  Fr.  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  for  proof,  that  by  the  statutes  of  the  order  of  the 
Saint  Esprit,  "  a  chapter  of  the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  in  castello 
ovi  incantati  in  mirabili  periculo." 

75  **  The  order  of  Saint  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  regular 
descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  enlightened  judgment  ot 
French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in  the  world  ;  and  it  was  he,  they  say, 
who  established  the  earliest  chivalric  order  in  Paradise  itself."  Mills*s  Hist,  of  Chivalry, 
vol.  i.  pp.  363,  364. 

76  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  piety  of  Saint  Louis  in 
Prichard's  Physical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  278  ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  met  with  it  before  his 
time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  passage.  The  earliest  instance  I  remember  is  in 
1241,  when  the  saint  was  twenty -six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
in  Matthai  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  497  :  *'  Pervenissent  dicti  Tartari  (imo  Tartarei)," 
etc.  ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496  :  "  Quos  vocamus  Tartaros  ad  suas  Tar- 
tareas  sedes."  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
English  divines  ;  and  the  celebrated  theologian  Whiston  mentions  "  my  last  famous 
discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher's  famous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars 
are  no  other  than  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  have  been  so  long  sought  for  in  vain." 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Whiston,  p.  575.  Compare,  on  the  opinions 
held  respecting  the  Tartars,  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  374,  Paris,  1825. 

77  Peignot  (Diet,  des  Livres,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says  that  Rigord,  in  his  history 
of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  "  que  depuis  que  la  vraie  croix  a  6t6  prise  par 
les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n'ont  plus  que  20  ou  23  dents,  au  lieu  qu'ils  en  avaient  30  ou  32 
auparavant."  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  believed  that  the  number  of  teeth 
had  diminished  from  32  to  22,  or  at  mostj!4.  See  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  n. 

12 
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Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events  were  cleared  up  with  equal 
facility.  In  Europe,  during  many  centuries,  the  only  animal  food  in  general 
use  was  pork  ;  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  being  comparatively  unknown.TS  It 
was  therefore  with  no  small  astonishment  that  the  crusaders,  on  returning 
from  the  East,  told  their  countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people  who, 
like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat  it.  But  the  feelings 
of  lively  wonder  which  this  intelligence  excited,  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the 
cause  of  the  fact  was  explained.  The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mathew  Paris, 
the  most  eminent  historian  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  during  the  Middle  Ages.'"'  This  celebrated  writer  informs  us  that 
.  the  Mohammedans  refuse  to  eat  pork  on  account  of  a  singular  circumstance 
which  happened  to  their  prophet.  It  appears  that  Mohammed,  having  on  one 
occasion  gorged  himself  with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in  this  disgraceful  condition,  was  seen  by  a 
litter  of  pigs.  The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet,  and  suffocated  him  to 
death  ;  for  which  reason  his  followers  abominate  pigs,  and  refuse  to  partake 
of  their  flesh.P<>  This  striking  fact  explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans :  81  and  another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was  that 

pp.   481,   482,   Paris,   1815.     Compare  Hecker  on  the  Black  Death,  pp.  31,   32,  in   his 
learned  work.  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society. 

78  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the  principal  food, 
even  in  heaven.  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  105.  It  was  the  chief  food  of  the 
Irish  in  the  twelfth  century  :  Leiwich,  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  1804,  p.  370  ; 
and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  earlier  period.  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
p.  22.  In  France  it  was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kept  in  his  forests  immense 
droves  of  pigs.  Note  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  in  CEuvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  513.  In  Spain, 
those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquisition  as  suspected  Jews.  Llorente, 
Hist,  de  VInquisition,  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  442,  445.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by  the  quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary. 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  93  ;  and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lettes 
are  passionately  fond  of  it.  KohVs  Russia,  pp.  386,  387.  In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  I  find  that  Phihp  II.,  when  in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon  ;  of 
which  he  ate  so  much,  as  frequently  to  make  himself  very  ill.  See  Ambassades  de 
Messieurs  de  Noailles  en  Angleterre,  vol.  v.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1763.  The  ambassador 
writes  that  Philip  was  **  grand  mangeur  oultre  mesure,"  and  used  to  consume  large 
quantities  "  de  lard,  dont  il  faict  le  plus  souvent  son  principal  repas."  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  *'  les  Thuringiens  payaient  leur  tribut  en  pores,  la  denr6e  la  plus  pr6cieuse  de  leur 
pays.'*     (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 

79  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  vii.  pp.  325,  326)  passes  a  high  eulogy  upon  him  ; 
and  Mosheim  (Ecclesiast.  History,  vol.  i.  p.  313)  says :  "Among  the  historians  (of  the 
thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due  to  Mathew  Paris  ;  a  writer  of  the  highest  merit, 
both  in  point  of  knowledge  and  prudence." 

80  Matthai  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  362.  He  concludes  his  account  by  saying,  "  Unde 
adhuc  Saraceni  sues  prae  ca)teris  animaUbus  exosas  habent  et  abominabiles."  Mathew 
Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman,  '*  quendam  magni  nominis  celebrem 
praedicatorem,*'  p.  360.  According  to  Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pigs  not  only  suffo- 
cated Mohammed,  but  actually  ate  the  greater  part  of  him  :  "  In  maxima  parte  a  porcis 
corrosum  invenerunt."     Matthai  Westmonasi.  Flores  Historiarum,  part  i.  p.  215. 

81  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  **  beUeve  that  a 
great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians."  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  185.  Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is  peculiarly  unwholesome  in  hot 
countries  ;  but  this  requires  confirmation  :  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  recommended  by 
Arabian  phjrsicians,  and  is  more  generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  than  is 
usually  believed.  Comp.  Sf>rengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  Volney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  vol.  i.  p.  449  ;  Buchanan's  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  vol.  iii. 
p.  57  ;  Raffles'  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  ;  Ellis's  Hist,  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  201,403, 
416  ;  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  265  ;  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  voL  iii.  p.  141.  As 
facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and  socially,  it  is  advisable  that  they 
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their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known  that  Mohammed  was 
originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  became  a  heretic  because  he  failed  in  his  design 
of  t>eing  elected  pope.82  ^  «( { 

In  regard  to  the  early  hiotory  of  Christianity,  the  great  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive  ;  and  they  preserved  the  memory  of  events 
of  which  otherwise  we  should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart, 
the  most  celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  certainly  Mathew 
of  Westminster,  with  whose  name,  at  least,  most  readers  are  familiar.  This 
eminent  man  diiected  his  attention,  among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of 
Judas,  in  order  to  discover  the  circumstances  under  which  the  character  of  that 
arch-apostate  was  formed.  His  researches  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive  ; 
but  their  principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an  infant,  was  deserted  by  his 
parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island  called  Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received 
the  name  of  Judas  Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas  grew 
up  he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  father,  and  then  married  his  own 
mother.sa  The  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his  history,  mentions  a  fact 
interesting  to  those  who  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  See.  Some  questions 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theo- 
logians had  their  doubts  touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this  difficulty 
also  was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  explains  the  true  origin 
of  the  custom.  He  says  that  formerly  it  was  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
holiness  ;  but  that  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman, 
in  making  an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand,  but  also  pressed  it. 
The  pope — his  name  was  Leo — seeing  the  danger,  cut  off  his  hand,  and  thus 
escaped  the  contamination  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  Since  that  time,  the 
precaution  has  been  taken  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  instead  of  his  hand  ;  and 
lest  any  one  should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures 
us  that  the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred  years  before,  still 
existed  in  Rome,  and  was  indeed  a  standing  miracle,  since  it  was  preserved 
in  the  Lateran  in  its  original  state,  free  from  corruption.^*  And  as  some  readers 
might  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  the  Lateran  itself,  where  the  hand  was 
kept,  this  also  is  considered  by  the  historian,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work, 
where  he  traces  it  back  to  the  Emperor  Nero.  For  it  is  said  that  this  wicked 
persecutor  of  the  faith,  on  one  occasion,  vomited  a  frog  covered  with  blood, 
which  he  believed  to  be  his  own  progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  vault,  where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the  Latin  language. 
laiente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a  frog  ;  so  that,  by  putting  these  two 
words  together,  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built 
where  the  frog  was  found.^s 

should  be  collected ;  and  I  therefore  add,  that  the  North -Ainericau  Indiaus  are  said  to 
have  "  a  disgust  for  pork,"  Journal  of  the  Geog.  Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  30  ;  and  that  Dobell 
{TravelSy  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  8vo,  1830)  says,  '*  I  believe  there  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.*' 

«2  This  idea,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Rabbinical  invention.  See  Leitres  de  Gui  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  127  :  "  que  Mahomet,  le  faux 
prophete,  avait  6t6  cardinal ;  et  que,  par  depit  de  n'avoir  6t6  pape,  il  s'^toit  fait  here- 
siarque." 

»  See  the  ample  details  in  McUthai  Westmonast.  Flores  Historiaruntt  part  i.  pp.  86, 
87;  and  at  p.  88,  "Judas  matrem  suam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  quod  patrem  suum 
occiderat.'* 

»*  This  took  place  in  the  year  798.  MaUhai  Westmotuist.  Flores  Historiarum,  part  i. 
p.  293.  The  historian  thus  concludes  his  relation  :  **  Et  statutum  est  nunc  quod  num- 
quam  extunc  manus  Papa)  ab  offerentibus  deoscularetur,  sed  pes.  Ciim  ante  fuerat 
consuetudo  quod  manus,  non  pes,  deoscularetur.  In  hujus  miraculi  memoriam  reser- 
vatur  adhuc  manus  abscissa  in  thesauro  lateranensi,  quam  dominus  custodit  incorruptam 
ad  laudem  matris  sua;.'* 

85  *'.  .  .    Ita  ut  Nero  se  puero  gravidum  existimaret Tandem  dolore  nimio 

vexatus,  medicis  ait :  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  vix  anhelitum  habeo 
respirandi.    Tunc   ipsum   ad   vomitum   impotionaverunt,   et   ranam   visu   terribilem. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions ;  all  of  which  were 
devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  darkness,  or,  as  they  have  been  well  called. 
Ages  of  Faith.  Those,  indeed,  were  golden  days  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
since  the  credulity  of  men  had  reached  a  height  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the 
clergy  a  long  and  universal  dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were 
subsequently  darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  will  be  re- 
lated in  another  part  of  this  Introduction,  where  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the 
rise  of  that  secular  and  sceptical  spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its 
origin.  But,  before  closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few 
more  illustrations  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
I  will  select  the  two  historical  accounts  which,  of  ^  others,  were  the  most 
popular,  exercised  most  influence,  and  were  most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  ;  both 
of  which  bear  the  names  of  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  were  received  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  illustrious  authors.  That  concerning  Charlemagne 
is  called  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Turpin,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  a  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.^^  From 
some  passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  really  composed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  87  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  men  were 
not  nice  in  these  matters,  and  no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authenticity. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  an  archbishop  of  Rheims  was  sufficient  recommendation  ; 
and  we  find  accordingly  that  in  the  year  1 122  it  received  the  formal  approbation 
of  the  pope  :  88  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a 
work  of  value,  and  as  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne.89 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such  competent  judges,  must 
be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  times. 
On  this  account,  a  short  notice  of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  history  has  im- 
proved, and  the  almost  imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  advanced,  until  fresh 
life  was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the  invasion  of  Spain  by 
Charlemagne  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  direct  instigation  of  St.  James, 
the  brother  of  St.  John.^  The  apostle,  being  the  cause  of  the  attack,  adopted 
measures  to  secure  its  success.  \Vhen  Charlemagne  besieged  Pamplona,  that 
city  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up  by 

huinoribus  infectani,  et  sanguine  edidit  cruentatani Unde  et  pars  ilia  civitatis, 

ut  aliqui  dicunt,  ubi  rana  latuerat,  Lateranum  k  latente  rana,  nomen  accepit."  Maithai 
Westmonast.  part  i.  p.  98.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  a  woman 
who  vomited  two  toads.  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  457  rev.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there 
were  many  superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.     See  Lankester's  Memorials  of  Ray,  p.  197. 

**  " Ego  Turpinus  in   valle  CaroU  loco  prajfato,   astante  rege,"   etc.     De 

Vita  Caroli  Magni,  p.  74,  edit.  Ciampi. 

87  Turner  {History  of  England,  vol.  vii.  pp.  256-268)  has  attempted  to  prove  that  it 
was  written  by  Calixtus  II.  ;  but  his  argimients,  though  ingenious  and  learned,  are 
not  decisive.  Warton  {Hist,  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  128)  says  it  was  composed  about 
mo. 

88  The  pope  "  statuit  historiam  Sancti  Caroli  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino  Remensi 
Archiepiscopo  esse  authenticam."     Note  in  Turner,  vol.  vii.  p.  250. 

**  In  his  famous  Speculum,  "  il  recommande  sp^cialement  les  6tudes  historiques, 
dont  il  parait  que  la  plupart  de  ses  contemporains  m^connaissaient  Tutilite  ;  mais 
lorsqu'il  indique  les  sources  oil  il  puisera  ce  genre  d'instruction,  c'est  Turpin  qu'il 
desigue  comme  le  principal  historien  de  Charlemagne."  Histoire  LitUraire  de  la  France, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1835,  4to  ;  see  also  p.  517  ;  and  on  its  influence  in  Spain,  see 
Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

^  Caroli  Magni  Historia,  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  3-5. 
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the  invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground  .^  After  this,  the  emperor 
rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  almost  annihilated  the  Mohammedans, 
and  built  innumerable  churches.»2  But  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inexhaus- 
tible. On  the  side  of  the  enemy  a  giant  now  appeared,  whose  name  was 
Fenacute,  and  who  was  descended  from  Goliath  of  old.®3  This  Fenacute  was 
the  most  formidable  opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  encountered.  His 
strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  :  ^  his  face  measured  one  cubit  ;  his 
arms  and  legs  four  cubits  ;  his  total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him 
Charlemagne  sent  the  most  eminent  warriors  ;  but  they  were  easily  discomfited 
by  the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  the  length  even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms.^  The  Christians  were  filled 
with  constematioD.  In  vain  did  more  than  twenty  chosen  men  advance  against 
the  giant ;  not  one  returned  from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his 
arms,  and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.**  At  length  the  celebrated  Orlando 
came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  An  obstinate  fight  en- 
sued ;  and  the  Christian,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  expected,  engaged 
his  adversary  in  a  theological  discussion.^**'  Here  the  Pagan  was  easily  de- 
feated, and  Orlando,  warmed  by  the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote 
the  giant  with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this,  the  last 
hope'  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct;  the  Christian  arms  had  finally 
triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided  Spain  among  those  gallant  followers  who 
had  aided  him  in  effecting  its  conquest.**  • 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed  information  equally 
authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been  circulated  respecting  this  celebrated 
king  ;  ^  but  their  comparative  value  was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Geoffrey,  the  well-known 
Archdeacon  of  Monmouth.  This  eminent  man,  in  a.d.  1147,  published  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  work  which  he  called  History  of  the  BritonsA^  In 
this  book  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  ;  and  not  only 
relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but  also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to  the  actions  of 
Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the  materials 
necessary  for  that  part  of  his  subject  were  collected  by  Walter  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and  who,  like  him,  took  great  interest 

»!"...  Muri  coUapsi  funditus  corruerunt."  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  5.  On  this,  Ciampi, 
in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  95 ) :  **  Questo  fatto  della  presa  di  Pamplona 
e  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  caduta  delle  mura,  a  somiglianza  delle  mura  di 
Gerico.*'  This  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Monconys,  who,  on  visiting 
Oxford  in  1663,  was  shown  a  horn  which  was  preserved  in  that  ancient  city,  because  it 
was  said  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  blown 
down:  **  Les  Juifs  tiennent  que  leurs  ancfitres  se  servirent de pareilles  pour  abbattre  les 
murailles  de  J6rico."     Voyages  de  Monconys^  vol.  iii.  p.  95,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

•*  De  Vita  Caroli,  cap  v.  pp.  11,  12  ;  is  headed  "  De  ecclesiis  quas  Carolus  fecit." 

**  **  Gigas  nomine  Ferracutus,  qui  fuit  de  genere  Goliat."     De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  39. 

®*  "  Vim  xl.  fortium  possidebat."     p.  39. 

^  **  Erat  enim  statura  ejus  quasi  cubitis  xx.,  facies  erat  longa  quasi  unius  cubiti,  et 
nasus  illius  unius  palmi  mensurati,  et  brachia  et  crura  ejus  quatuor  cubitorum  erant, 
et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis."  p.  40. 

«»  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  40.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  43-47. 

**  Ibid.  p.  52.  On  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with  Turpin,  see 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  v.  pp.  246,  537,  538,  vol.  vi.  p.  534. 

*  The  Welsh,  however,  accused  Gildas  of  having  thrown  his  history  "  into  the  sea." 
Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  453.  The  industrious  Sharon  Turner 
{Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  282-295)  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence  respecting 
Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course,  entertains  no  doubt.  Indeed,  at  p.  292,  he 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  discovery,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthur's  body  I 

i«>  In  Turner*s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  have  appeared  in 
1128  ;  but  Mr.  Wright  [Biog,  Brit.  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  144)  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  real 
date  is  1147. 
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in  the  study  of  history.^^^^  The  work  is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the 
two  archdeacons  ;  and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also 
because  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  productions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with  the  result  of  those 
researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth  had  made  into  the  state  of 
Britain  before  the  accession  of  Arthur.  With  this  we  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned ;  though  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  archdeacon  ascertained  that, 
after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from  the  city,  and  begat  a  son.  who 
became  father  to  Brutus.^o^  jn  those  days  England  was  peopled  by  giants, 
all  of  whom  were  slain  by  Brutus  ;  who,  having  extirpated  the  entire  race, 
built  London,  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  by 
the  name  of  Britain.^o^  The  archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a 
long  line  of  kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  remarkable  for 
their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the  prodigies  which  occurred  in  their 
time.  Thus,  during  the  government  of  Rivallo,  it  rained  blood  for  three  con- 
secutive days  ;  ^^  and  when  Morvidus  was  on  the  throne,  the  coasts  were  infested 
by  a  horrid  sea-monster,  which,  having  devoured  innumerable  persons,  at 
length  swallowed  the  king  himself.^os 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth  as  the 
fruit  of  his  own  inquiries  ;  but  in  the  subsequent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided 
by  his  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdeacons  inform  their 
readers  that  King  Arthur  owed  his  existence  to  a  magical  contrivance  of  Merlin, 
the  celebrated  wizard  :  the  particulars  of  which  they  relate  with  a  minuteness 
which,  considering  the  sacred  character  of  the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.*^ 
The  subsequent  actions  of  Arthur  did  not  "belie  his  supernatural  origin.  His 
might  nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an  immense  number  of  Saxons  ; 
he  overran  Norway,  invaded  Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at  Paris,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  effect  the  conquest  of  all  Europe. *o^  He  engaged  two  giants  in  single 
combat,  and  killed  them  both.  One  of  these  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount 
of  St.  Michael,  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all  the  soldiers 
sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners  in  order  to  cat  them  while 
they  were  yet  alive.^*  But  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur  ;  as  also 
did  another  giant,  named  Ritho,  who  was,  if  possible,  still  more  formidable. 
For  Ritho,  not  content  with  warring  on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually  clothed 


iw  Geoffrey  says,  **  A  Gualtero  Oxinefordensi  in  multis  historiis  peritissimo  viro 
audivit  "  {i.e.  tile  Geoffrey)  "  vili  licet  stylo,  breviter  tamen  propalabit,  quae  proelia 
inclytus  ille  rex  post  victoriam  istam,  in  Britanniam  reversus,  cum  nepote  sue  com- 
miserit."  Galfredi  Monumetensis  Historia  Briionum^  lib.  xi.  sec.  i.  p.  200.  And  in  the 
dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  p.  i,  he  says,  **  Walterus  Oxinefordensis  archi- 
diaconus,  vir  in  oratoria  arte  atque  in  exoticis  historiis  eruditus."  Compare  Matiheti 
Westmonast.  Flores  Hisioriarumt  part  i.  p.  248. 

10a  Galfredi  Historia  Britonum,  pp.  3,  4. 

103  •*  Erat  tunc  nomen  insulae  Albion,  quae  a  nemine,  exceptis  paucis  gigantibus, 

inhabitabatur Denique  Brutus  de  nomine  suo  insulam  Britanniam,  sociosque 

sues  Britones  appellat."     Galf.  Hist.  Britcmum,  p.  20. 

10*  "  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sanguinea,  et  muscarum  affluentia  ; 
quibus  homines  moriebantur."     Hist.  Brit.  p.  36. 

106  "  Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibemici  maris  inauditae  feritatis  bellua,  quae 
incolas  maritimos  sine  intermissione  devorabat.  Cumque  fama  aures  ejus  attigisset, 
accessit  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congressus  est.  At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in  illam 
in  vanum  consumpsisset,  acceleravit  monstrum  illud,  et  apertis  faucibus  ipsum  velut 
pisciculum  devoravit.*'     Hist.  Brit.  p.  51. 

^^  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Galf.  Hist.  Brit.  pp.  151,  152.  For  informa- 
tion respecting  Merlin,  see  also  Matthai  WestmotMst.  Flores  Historiarum,  part  i.  pp.  161, 
162  ;  and  Naudi,  Apologie  pour  les  Grands'JJommes,  pp.  308,  309,  318,  319,  edit  Amster- 
dam, 1712.  i*»^iii» 

107  Hist.  Briionum,  pp.  167-170  ;  a  brilliant  chapter. 

i<^  "  Scd  et  plures  capiebat  quos  semivivos  devorabat."    Hist,  Brit.  p.  z8z. 
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himself  in  furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards  of  the  kings  he  had 
killed.i» 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of  history,  were  laid  before 
the  world  in  the  twelfth  centur>' ;  and  that,  too,  not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Nor  was  anything  wanting  by  which  the  success 
of  the  work  might  be  ensured.  Its  vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth and  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford;  it  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I. ;  and  it  was  considered  .so  important  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  literature,  that  its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Asaph — a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in  in- 
vestigating the  annals  of  English  history.^^*^  A  book  thus  stamped  with  every 
possible  mark  of  approbation  is  surely  no  bad  measure  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  admired.  Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  universal  that,  during  several  cen- 
turies, there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  instances  of  any  critic  suspecting 
its  accuracy.^  A  Latin  abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well-known 
historian,  Alfred  of  Beverley  ;  112  and,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more  generally 
known,  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Layamon,ii3  and  into  Anglo-Norman, 

109  **  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  quos  peremerat,  fecerat  sibi  pelles,  et  mandaverat 
Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  excoriaret,  atque  excoriatam  sibi  dirigeret :  ut 
quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  praerat  regibus,  ita  quoque  in  honorem  ejus  ceteris  barbis 
ipsam  superponeret.'*     Galf.  Hist.  Brit  p.  184. 

110  *•  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured  its  author 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph."  Life  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  Wright^s  Biog.  Brit.  Lit, 
vol.  it.  p.  144,  8vo,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh  writers,  he  was  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
See  Stephens's  Literature  of  the  Kymry,  8vo,  1849,  p.  323. 

m  Mr.  Wright  {Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  146)  says  :  "  Within  a  century  after  its  first 
publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  EngUsh  history  ;  and  during  several 
centuries,  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  occur  of  persons  who  ventured  to  speak  against 
its  veracity.'*  And  Sir  Henry  Ellis  sajrs  of  Polydore  Vergil,  who  wrote  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  "  For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history,  Polydore  Vergil 
was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such  were  the  prejudices  of  the 
time."  Polydore  Vergil* s  English  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  x.  edit.  Ellis,  1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its 
popularity,  La^^«6^^*s  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings ^  vol.  i.  p.  102.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  was  the  first  sceptical  century  in  Europe,  men  began  to  open  their  eyes 
on  these  matters ;  and  Boyle,  for  example,  classes  together  "  the  fabulous  labours  of 
Hercules,  and  exploits  of  Arthur  of  Britain."  Boyle's  WorkSy  vol.  iv.  p.  425.  ["  First 
sceptical  century  "  is  to  be  understood  loosely,  as  pointing  to  the  more  general  diffusion 
of  scepticism.  See  above,  p.  119,  note.  So  early  as  the  year  1376  we  find  a  number 
of  the  students  of  Paris  publishing  theses  denying  the  chief  Christian  dogmas,  and  sug- 
gesting that  there  are  fables  and  falsehoods  in  the  gospels  as  in  other  books  (John  of 
Goch,  De  libertate  Christiana,  1.  i.  cc.  17,  18  :  cited  by  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  Eng.  tr.  i.  37.  There  had  been  a  great  growth  of  new  scepticism  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  signalized  at  length  in  literature  by  Sanchez  and  Montaigne.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  literary  development  went  much  further.  But  Boyle  himself 
remained  uncritical  at  many  points  ;  and  even  in  his  own  field  remained  credulous  on 
the  subject  of  the  transmutation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  Fox  Bourne's  Life  of 
Locke,  1876,  ii.  223-5.  And  see  below,  ch.  xiii.,  at  note  43  sq.,  for  cases  of  reversion, 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  medieval  credulity. — Ed.] 

"2  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  156  ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  282. 

113  According  to  Mr.  Wright  {Biog.  Brit.  vol.  ii.  p.  439),  it  was  translated  through 
the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Layamon  made  the 
absurdities  of  Geoffrey  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather  than  translated  them ;  for  he 
amplifies  15,000  lines  of  Wace's  Brut  into  32,000  of  his  own  jargon.  See  Sir  F.  Madden's 
Preface  to  Layamon' s  Brut,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing 
testimony  to  the  great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon's,  by  the  pubhcation 
of  which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution  towards  the  study 
of  the^history  of  the  English  language.  So  | far,  however,  as  Layamon  is  concerned,  we 
can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which  I16  was  considered  an  ornament. 
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first  by  Gaimar,  and  afterwards  by  Wace  ;  ii*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxious 
that  the  important  truths  it  contained  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  further  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  history  was  written  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  speci- 
mens have  not  been  taken  at  random,  but  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest 
and  most  celebrated  authors  ;  and  as  such  present  a  very  favourable  type  of  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  faint  signs  of  an  ap- 
proaching change  ;  ^'*  but  this  improvement  was  not  very  marked  until  late 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps 
of  this  interesting  movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  the  Introduction, 
when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  progress  was 
unmistakeable,  there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  history 
until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  when  the  subject  was  studied, 
first  by  the  great  French  thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and,  some 
years  later,  by  the  Germans.  This  reformation  of  history  was  connected,  as  I 
shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual  changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and 
which  affected  the  social  relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But 
without  anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  not  only  was  no  history  written  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  state  of  society  was  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  one  to  be  written.  The  knowledge  of  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe 
enough  to  enable  it  to  be  successfully  applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians  were  caused 
by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average  intellect  ot  men  is  probably  always 
the  same*  ;  but  the  pressure  exercised  on  them  by  society  is  constantly  varying. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  general  condition  of  society  which,  in  former  days,  com- 
pelled even  the  ablest  writers  to  beUeve  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until 
that  condition  was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossible,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what  was  most  important  to  relate, 
what  to  reject,  and  what' to  believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied  by  men  of  such 
eminent  abilities  as  Machiavelli  and  Bodin,  they  could  turn  it  to  no  better 
account  than  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  political  speculations  ;  and  in  none  of 
their  works  do  we  find  the  least  attempt  to  rise  to  generalizations  large  enough 
to  include  all  the  social  phenomena.!  The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines, 
who,  though  inferior  to  MachiaveUi  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer  of  no  ordinary 
acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in  his  estimation  of  particular 
characters.  But  this  was  due  to  his  own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  made  him  superstitious,  and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history,  miserably 
shortsighted.     His  shortsightedness  is  strikingly  shown  in  his  utter  ignorance 

11*  Wright* s  Biog,  Brit,  Lit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  207  ;  Hdttam's  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  1. 

p.  35- 

115  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance  ;  since  he  is  the  first  who  took  a  secular 
view  of  affairs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  essentially  theological.  In  Spain, 
too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  poUtical  spirit  beginning  to  appear  among 
historians.  See  the  remarks  on  Ayala,  in  Ticknor's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit,  vol.  i.  pp.  165, 
166 ;  where,  however,  Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more  unworldly  than  he 
really  was. 

[*  See  above,  oh.  iv.  note  12. — Ed.] 

[t  The  meaning  of  this  objection  is  not  clear.  Buckle's  own  work  might  as  fairly  as 
those  of  Machiavelli  and  Bodin  be  described  as  making  history  "  a  vehicle  for  political 
speculations."  That  charge  has  no  relevance  to  the  preceding  exposition.  Machiavelli 
and  Bodin  read  ancient  history  to  very  good  purpose,  and  were  not  mere  victims  of 
medieval  myth-mongering.  To  say  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  rise  to  generalizations 
including  all  the  social  phenomena,  is  again  to  bring  a  charge  that  might  lie  against  all 
subsequent  works  of  sociology,  including  Buckle's. — Ed,] 
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of  that  great  intellectual  movement  which,  in  his  own  time,  was  rapidly  over- 
throwing the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  to  which  he  never  once 
alludes,  reserving  his  attention  for  those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation 
of  which  he  believed  history  to  consist.^!®  As  to  his  superstition,  it  would  be  idle 
to  give  many  instances  of  that  ;  since  no  man  could  hve  in  the  fifteenth  century 
without  having  his  mind  enfeebled  by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  that  though  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  and  had  therefore  the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing  how  enter- 
prises of  the  fairest  promise  are  constantlv  rumed,  merely  bj'  the  incapacity  of 
those  who  undertake  them,  he  on  all  important  occasions  ascribes  such  failure, 
not  to  the  real  cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  this 
eminent  poUtician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  de- 
liberately asserts  that  battles  are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  supplied,  nor 
because  the  campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  because  the  general  is  incompetent  ; 
but  because  the  people  or-  their  prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to 
punish  them.  For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a  great  mystery  :  and  being  used  by 
God  as  the  means  of  accompUshing  his  wishes.  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to 
one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other.i"  Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the  state, 
solely  by  divine  disposition  :  and  they  never  would  happen,  except  that  princes 
or  kingdoms,  having  become  prosperous,  forget  the  source  from  which  their 
prosperity  proceeded. ^^^ 

Such  attempts  as  these  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch  of  theology, ^*^  are 
characteristic  of  the  time  ;  and  they  are  the  more  interesting,  as  the  work  of  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  of  one,  too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of 

ii«  On  this,  Arnold  says,  truly  enough,  "  Comines's  Memoirs  are  striking  from  their 
perfect  unconsciousness :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  already  sounded,  yet 
Comines  has  no  other  notions  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to  foster  ;  he  describes  their 
events,  their  characters,  their  relations,  as  if  they  were  to  continue  for  centuries.** 
Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  118.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  whenever  Comines 
has  occasion  to  mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  he  speaks  of 
them  with  great  contempt.  See  two  striking  instances  in  Mimoires  de  Philippe  de 
Comines,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

1"  He  says  that  a  field  of  battle  is  '*  un  des  accomplissemens  des  oeuvres  que  Dieu  a 
conunenc^es  aucunes  fois  par  petites  mouvetez  et  occasions,  et  en  donnant  la  victoire 
aucunes  fois  k  I'un,  et  aucunes  fois  k  1' autre  :  et  est  cecy  mjrst^re  si  grand,  que  les  royauraes 
et  grandes  seigneuries  en  prennent  aucunes  fois  fins  et  desolations,  et  les  autres  ac- 
croissement,  et  commencement  de  r^gner."  Mim.  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  362.  Re- 
specting the  wanton  invasion  of  Italy,  he  says  that  the  expedition  might  have  been 
easily  ruined  if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells  or  the  food :  "  mais  iLs 
n*y  eussent  point  failly,  s'ils  y  eussent  voulu  essayer ;  mais  il  est  de  croire  que  nostre 
sauveur  et  rddempteur  Jdsus-Christ  leur  ostoit  leur  vouloir.*'  vol.  iii.  p.  154.  So,  he  adds, 
p.  155,  "pour  conclure  I'article,  semble  que  nostre  seigneur  J6sus-Christ  ait  voulu 
que  toute  la  gloire  du  voyage  ait  est6  attribute  4  luy.'*  Compare  the  Institutes  of 
Timour,  p.  7 ;  an  instructive  combination  of  superstition  and  ferocity. 

118  •*  Mais  mon  advis  est  que  cela  ne  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine  ;  car  quand  les 
princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est6  en  grande  prospdrit^  ou  richesses,  et  ils  ont  mesconnois- 
sance  dont  procdde  telle  grAce,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un  ennemi  ou.ennemie,  dont  nul  ne  se 
douteroit,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  par  les  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  ce  que  puis 
peu  d'ann^es  en  avez  veu  en  cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bourgogne  et  autres 
lieux  que  avez  veu  et  voyez  tous  les  jours.'*  Mim.  de  Comines,  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  389.  See 
also  his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179  ;  and  in  particular  his  ex 
traordinary  digression,  livre  v.  chap,  xviii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

Ji»  Dr.  Lingard  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  357)  says,  "  From  the  doctrine  of  a  super- 
intending providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a  rash  but  very  convenient 
inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  that,  of  course,  to  resist  a 
victorious  competitor  is  to  resist  the  judgment  of  heaven  :  **  see  also  p.  114.  The  last 
vestige  of  this  once  universal  opinion  is  the  expression,  which  is  gradually  falling  into 
disuse,  of  "  appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles,'* 
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public  life.  When  views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not  by  a  monk  in  his 
cloister,  but  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  well  versed  in  public  affairs,  we  may 
easily  imagine  what  was  the  average  intellectual  condition  of  those  who  were 
every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  from  them  nothing  could  be 
expected  ;  and  that  many  steps  had  yet  to  be  taken  before  Europe  could  emerge 
from  the  superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through  those  grievous 
impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  onward  was  uninterrupted,  and  that  even  while  Comines  was  writing 
there  were  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still,  they 
were  only  indications  of  what  was  approaching;  and  about  a  hundred  years 
elapsed,  after  his  death,  before  the  progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of  its 
results.  For  though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  consequence  of  this 
progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to  it,  by  encouraging  the  ablest 
men  in  the  discussion  of  questions  inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus 
diverting  them  from  subjects  in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  available 
for  the  general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we  find  that  little  was  really 
accomplished  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour  began  to  subside  in  England  and 
France,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that  purely  secular  philosophy  of  which 
Bacon  and  Descartes  were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.  120 
This  epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we  may  date  the 
intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe  ;  just  as  from  the  eighteenth  century  we  may 
date  its  social  regeneration.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  credulity  was  still  universal,  since  it  afifected  not  merely  the  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  classes,  but  even  those  who  were  best  educated.  Of  this 
innumerable  proofs  might  be  given  ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  particularly  striking,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  them,  and  from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  men 
who  might  be  supposed  little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

120  See  Guizot,  Civilisation  en  Europe,  p.  166  ;  the  best  passage  in  that  able,  but  rather 
unequal  work  :  "  Parcourez  rhistoire  du  v*  au  xvi®  si^cle  ;  c'est  la  th^ologie  qui  possede 
et  dirige  Tesprit  humain  ;  toutes  les  opinions  sont  empreintes  de  th^ologie  ;  les  questions 
philosophiques,  poUtiques,  historiques,  sont  toujours  consid6r^es  sous  un  point  de  vue 
th^ologique.  L'^glise  est  tellement  souveraine  dans  Tordre  intellectuel,  que  mdme  les 
sciences  mathdmatiques  et  physiques  sont  tenues  de  se  soimiettre  k  ses  doctrines. 
L'esprit  theologique  est  en  quelqun  sort  le  sang  qui  a  coule^  dans  les  veines  du  monde 
europ6en  jusqu'^  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  premise  fois,  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et 
Descartes  en  France,  ont  jete  I'intelligence  hors  des  voies  de  la  thdologie.'*  A  noble 
passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what  would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  Bacon 
and  Descartes  if,  instead  of  living  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the 
seventh  ?  Would  their  philosophy  have  been  equally  secular  ;  or,  being  equally  secular, 
would  it  have  been  equally  successful  ?  [As  regards  historiography,  Guizot's  sum  - 
mary  does  not  justly  describe  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,  More,  and  Bodin  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  Buckle  had  just  before  admitted  the  secularity  even  of  Froissart 
(above,  note  115).  Neither,  however,  does  it  truly  classify  Roger  Bacon,  or  Bishop 
Perock  (i 395-1 460),  or  such  a  scholar  as  Joseph  Scaliger.  Above  all,  it  makes  no 
accoimt  whatever  of  Montaigne,  to  whose  rationalistic  importance  Buckle  later  bears 
testimony.  But  even  as  regards  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  theology  was  always  dominant, 
there  being  many  evidences  that  the  bolder  thinkers  proceeded  only  formally  on  its  pre- 
misses. Intellectual  progress,  in  short,  has  not  been  so  "  all  of  a  piece  "  as  Guizot 
represents.  As  Buckle  admits.  Bacon  and  Descartes  were  **  by  no  means  the  creators  " 
of  a  purely  secular  philosophy  (see  also  Buckle's  note  13  on  ch.  v.).  There  had  been 
progress  before  them,  and  they  themselves  were  neither  completely  delivered  from 
theology  nor  even  successful  in  bringing  the  mind  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  whole 
to  their  own  level.  It  is  therefore  misleading  to  speak  of  dating  the  "regeneration '' 
from  •'  the  seventeenth  century."  In  terms  of  this  style  of  generalization,  intellectual 
history  is  a  mere  series  of  new-births. — Ed.] 
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At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Stoeffler,  the 
celebrated  astronomer,  was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Tubingen.  This  eminent 
man  rendered  great  services  to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  pointed 
out  the  way  of  remedying  the  errors  in  the  Julian  calendar,  according  to  which 
time  was  then  computed.^^^  But  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  knowledge  could 
protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age.  In  1524  he  published  the  result  of  some 
abstruse  calculations,  in  which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had 
ascertained  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year  the  world  would  again 
be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This  announcement,  made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence, 
and  made,  too,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  caused  a  lively  and  universal  alarm. ^^ 
News  of  the  approaching  event  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was  filled  with 
consternation.  To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who  had  houses  by  the  sea,  or  on 
rivers,  abandoned  them  ;^23  while  others,  perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only 
be  temporary,  adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  appoint  inspectors  to  survey 
the  country,  and  mark  those  places  which,  being  least  exposed  to  the  coming 
flood,  would  be  most  likely  to  afford  a  shelter.  That  this  should  be  done  was  the 
wish  of  the  imperial  general,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose 
desire  a  work  was  written  recommending  it.^24  3ut  the  minds  of  men  were  too 
distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan  ;  and  besides,  as  the  height  of  the  flood  was 
uncertain,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whethenit  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most 
elevated  mountains.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  the  fatal  day 
drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  contrived  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  meet  the 
evil.  To  enumerate  the  different  proposals  which  were  made  and  rejected,  would 
All  a  long  chapter.  One  proposal  is,  however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was 
carried  into  effect  with  great  zeal,  and  is  moreover  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was  then  professor  of  canon  law  at  the 
University  of  Toulouse,  revolved  in  his  own  mind  various  expedients  by  which 
this  universal  disaster  might  be  mitigated.  At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
was  practicable  to  imitate  the  course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had 
adopted  with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived,  when  it  was 
put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  lent  their  aid  ;  and  an  ark  was 
built,  in  the  hope  that  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be  pre- 
served, to  continue  their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth,  after  the  waters  should 
have  subsided,  and  the  land  again  become  dry.^** 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away,  there  happened  another 
circumstance,  which  for  a  time  afforded  occupation  to  the  most  celebrated  men 
in  one  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
terrible  excitement  was  caused  by  a  report  that  a  golden  tooth  had  appeared 
in  the  jaw  of  a  child  bom  in  Silesia.     The  rumour,  on  being  investigated,  turned 

^^  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xliii.  p.  577,  with  MotUucla,  Hist,  des  Malhimatiques, 
vol.  i.  p.  678. 

122  Naud6  mentions  that  in  France  it  drove  many  persons  almost  mad :  *'  In  Gallia 
parum  afuit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  non  paucos  periculi  metu  (diluvium)  adegerit.'* 
Bayle,  in  voce  Stofflerus^  note  B. 

123  **  Nam  Petrus  Cirvellus  Hispanorum  omnium  sui  temporis  doctissimus,  cum  theo  • 
logiae,  in  almo  Complutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  munere  fungeretur,  et  vero  multos,  ut 
ipsemet  inquit,  fluviis  vel  mari  finitimos  populos,  jam  stupido  metu  perculsos,  domicilia 
ac  sedes  mutare  vidisset,  ac  pra^dia,  supellectilem,  bonaque  omnia,  contra  justum  valorem 
sub  actione  distrahere,  ac  alia  loca  vel  altitudine,  vel  siccitate  magis  secura  requirere^  sui 
officii  esse  putavit,  in  publica  ilia  constematione,  quam  de  nihilo  excitare  persuasum  non 
habebat,'*  etc.    BayUy  note  B. 

i>*  Ibid. 

i>B  In  addition  to  the  account  in  Bayle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  88, 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  283,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  577,  578  ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  dela  Midecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  251  ; 
Delambre,  Hist,  de  VAstronomie  du  Moyen  Age,  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p.  376  ;  Montucla,  Hist, 
des  AfalfUmatiqueSf  vol.  i.  p.  622  ;  Diet.  Philosoph,,  article  Astrologie,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire, 
vol.  XXX vii.  pp.  148,  149. 
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out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  impossible  to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ;  and  the 
miracle  was  soon  known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a  mysteri- 
ous omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  this  new  thing  might  mean.  Its 
real  import  was  first  unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In  1595,  this  eminent  physician 
published  the  result  of  his  researches,  by  whichitappearsthat,  at  thebirthof  the 
child,  the  sun  was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The  event,  there- 
fore, though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming.  The  golden  tooth  was 
the  precursor  ol  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  emperor  would  drive  the  Turks  from 
Christendom,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for  thousands 
of  years.  And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well- 
known  second  chapter,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue  with  a  golden  head. ^ 28 

^^'  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou  :  see  his  Hist.  Univ. 
vol.  xi.  pp.  634,  635.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  compare  Hist,  des 
Oracles,  chap.  iv.  in  CBuvres  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220,  ed.  Paris,  1766;  SprengeU 
Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  247-249  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  579. 


CHAPTER    VII 

Outline  of  the  History  of  the  English  Intellect  from  the  Middle  of 
THE  Sixteenth  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  understand  that  only  three  hundred  years  before  he  was  bom  the 
public  mind  was  in  the  benighted  state  disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  for  him  to  understand  that  the  darkness  was  shared  not  merely 
by  men  of  an  average  education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability,  men  in  every 
respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader  of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself 
that  the  evidence  is  indisputable ;  he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought 
forward,  and  admit  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  them  ;  but  even 
then  he  will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  state  of  society  in 
which  such  miserable  absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober  and  important  truths, 
and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  general  stock  of  European 
knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  will  do  much  to  dissipate  this  natural  astonish- 
ment. In  point  of  fact,  so  far  from  its  being  wonderful  that  such  things  were  be- 
lieved, the  wonder  would  have  been  if  they  were  rejected.  For  in  those  times,  as 
in  all  others,  everything  was  of  a  piece.  Not  only  in  historical  Hterature,  but 
in  all  kinds  of  literature,  on  every  subject, — in  science,  in  reUgion,  in  legislation, — 
the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesitating  credulity.  The  more  the 
history  of  Europe  anterior  to  the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more 
completely  will  this  fact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man  arose,  who  had 
his  doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief  ;  who  whispered  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
existence  of  giants  thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with  wings,  and  of  armies  flying 
through  the  air  ;  who  thought  that  astrology  might  be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy 
a  bubble  ;  and  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  drowning  every  witch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few  such  men  there 
undoubtedly  were  ;  but  they  were  despised  as  mere  theorists,  idle  visionaries, 
who,  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  were  bom 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  permanent  impression.  Indeed, 
they  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and  provide  for  their  own  security  ; 
for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  country  in  which 
a  man  was  not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts  respecting  the 
belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was  impossible.  For,  as 
we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of  civilization  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions 
made  by  the  human  intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acquisitions 
are  diffused.  But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own  knowledge 
will  never  attempt  to  increase  it.  Men  who  are  perfectly  convinced  of  the  accur- 
acy of  their  opinions  will  never  take  the  pains  of  examining  the  basis  on  which 
they  are  built.      They   look   always   with  wonder,  and  often  with    horror,   on 
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views  contrary  to  those  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers :  and  while  they 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  receive  any  new  truth 
which  interferes  with  their  foregone  conclusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of  fresh  knowledge  is  the 
necessary  precursor  of  every  step  in  social  progress,  such  acquisition  must  itself 
be  preceded  by  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt  ;  because 
without  doubt  there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and  without  inquiry  there  will  be  no 
knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  and  passive  principle  which 
comes  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  but  it  must  be  sought  before  it  can 
be  won  :  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour  and  therefore  of  great  sacri- 
fice. And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make 
the  sacrifice,  for  subjects  respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  content. 
They  who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look  for  the  light.  If  on  any  point 
we  have  attained  to  certainty,  we  make  no  further  inquiry  on  that  point  ;  because 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  The  doubt  must  intervene, 
before  the  investigation  can  begin.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as 
the  originator,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all  progress.  Here 
we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which  is  an  abomination  to  the  ignorant ; 
because  it  disturbs  their  lazy  and  complacent  minds  ;  because  it  troubles  their 
cherished  superstitions  ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the  fatigue  of  inquiry  ;  and 
because  it  rouses  even  sluggish  understandings  to  ask  if  things  are  as  they  are 
commonly  supposed,  and  if  all  is  really  true  which  they  from  their  childhood  have 
been  taught  to  believe. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepticism,  the  more  distinctly 
shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it  has  played  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization. 
To  state  in  general  terms  what  in  this  Introduction  will  be  fully  proved,  it  may  be 
said,  that  to  scepticism  we  owe  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  subject  ;  has  reformed  every 
department  of  practical  and  speculative  knowledge  ;  has' weakened  the  authority 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation  ;  has 
chastized  the  despotism  of  princes  :  has  restraint  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles, 
and  has  even  diminished  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  which 
has  remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the  olden  time  :  errors  which  made 
the  people,  in  politics  too  confiding;  in  science  too  credulous  ;  in  religion  too  in- 
tolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected  may  perhaps  startle 
those  readers  to  whom  such  large  investigations  are  not  familiar.  The  importance, 
however,  of  the  principle  at  issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this  Introduction  to 
verify  it  by  an  examination  of  all  the  prominent  forms  of  European  civilization. 
Such  an  inquiry  will  lead  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  no  single  faPCt  has  s«3 
extensively  affected  the  different  nations  as  the  duration,  the  amount,  and  above 
all  the  diffusion,  of  their  scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  In- 
quisition, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical  writers,  and  prevent, 
not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the  promulgation  of  sceptical  opinions.^  By  this 
means  the  spirit  of  doubt  being  quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  centuries 
remained  almost  stationary  ;  and  civilization,  which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge, 
has  also  been  stationary.  But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly  appeared,  and  where  it 
has  been  most  diffused,  the  results  are  altogether  different ;  and  the  love  of  in- 
quiry being  encouraged,  there  has  arisen  that  constantly -progressive  knowledge 
to  which  these  two  great  nations  owe  their  prosperity.     In  the  remaining  part 

*  On  the  influence  of  the  French  hterature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  crept 
into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  church,  and  diffused  a  considerable  amount  of  scepticism  among 
the  most  educated  classes,  compare  LXorente,  Hist,  de  V Itiquisition^  vol.  i.  p.  322,  vol.  ii. 
P'  543»  vol.  iv.  pp.  98,  99,  102,  148  ;  Dobladd's  Letters  from  Spain,  pp.  115, 119, 120, 133, 
231,  232  ;  Lord  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences,  edit.  1850,  p.  76  ;  Southey's  Hist,  of 
Brazil,  vol.  iii.  p.  607  ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  same  fact  in  Alison^ s  Hist,  of 
Europe,  vol.  x.  p.  8.  In  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  compare  Humboldt,  Nouv.  Espagne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  818,  with  Wardi's  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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of  this  volume,  I  shall  trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in  France  and  England, 
and  examine  the  different  forms  under  which  it  has  appeared,  and  the  way  in 
•which  those  forms  have  affected  the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  in- 
vestigation, I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England  ;  because,  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed  more  normal  *  than  that  of  France 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  deficiencies,  it  approaches  the  natural 
type  more  closely  than  its  great  neighbour  has  been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest 
details  respecting  English  civilization  will  oe  found  in  the  body  of  the  present 
work,  1  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely  a  single  chapter  to  it,  Rnd  to 
consider  our  national  history  simply  in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  sceptical  movement  ;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  subsidiary 
matters  which,  though  less  comprehensive,  are  still  of  great  value.  And  as  the 
growth  of  religious  toleration  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  all,  I  will,  in 
the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  I  will  then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  im- 
mediately followed,  were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed  merely  the 
same  principles  acting  in  different  directions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration  will  prove  that  in  every 
Christian  country  where  it  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy 
by  the  authority  of  the  secular  classes.2  At  the  present  day,  it  is  still  unknown 
to  those  nations  among  whom  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  stronger  than  the  tem- 
poral power  ;  and  as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was  the  general  condition, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  in  the  early  historj'  of  Europe  we  should  find  scarcely 
a  trace  of  so  wise  and  benevolent  an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equally  divided  between 
two  hostile  creeds  :  and  the  queen,  with  remarkable  ability,  contrived  during  some 
time  so  to  balance  the  rival  powers  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive  preponder- 
ance. This  was  the  first  instance  which  had  been  seen  in  Europe  of  a  govern- 
ment successfully  carried  on  without  the  active  participation  of  the  spiritual 
authority  ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  for  several  years  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion, though  still  most  imperfectly  understood,  was  pushed  to  an  extent  which 
is  truly  surprising  for  so  barbarous  an  age.3  Unhappily,  after  a  time,  various 
circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper  place,  induced  Elizabeth  to 
change  a  policy  which  she.  even  with  all  her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  be 
a  dangerous  experiment,  and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the  country  was  as  yet 
hardly  ripe.  But  although  she  now  allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify  their 
hatred  against  the  Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  scenes 
which  followed,  one  circumstance  very  worthy  of  remark.  Although  many 
persons  were  most  unquestionably  executed  merely  for  their  religion  no  one 
ventured  to  state  their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.*     The  most  bar- 


2  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  William  Temple  observed  that  in  Holland  the 
clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countries  ;  and  that  therefore  there  existed 
an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces,  in  Temple* s 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  157-162.  About  seventy  years  later,  the  same  inference  was  drawn  by 
another  acute  observer,  Le  Blanc,  who,  after  mentioning  the  liberality  which  the  differ- 
ent sects  displayed  towards  each  other  in  Holland,  adds,  *'  La  grande  raison  d'une  har- 
monic si  parfaite  est  que  tout  s'y  regie  par  les  s6culiers  de  chacune  de  ces  religions, 
et  qu'on  n'y  souffriroit  pas  des  niinistres,  dont  le  zcle  imprudent  pourroit  d6truire 
cette  heureuse  correspondance."  Le  Blanc,  Lettres  d'un  Franfais,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  I 
merely  give  these  as  illustrations  of  an  important  principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
prove. 

3  ••  In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  prosecuted 
capitally  for  rehgion."  Neat's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  444  ;  and  the  same  remark 
in  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  252,  edit.  1840. 

*  Without  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief  Justice  Popham  made,  in  1606, 
for  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Cathohcs  (CampbeWs  Chief  Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  225),  I 

[♦Read  "  more  simple." — Ed.] 
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barons  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them  ;  but  they  were  told  that  they  might 
escape  the  punishment  by  renouncing  certain  principles  which  were  said  to  be 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  state.*^  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  principles 
were  such  as  no  CathoUc  could  abandon  without  at  the  same  time  abandoning  his 
religion,  of  which  they  formed  an  essential  part.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to  such  a  subterfuge,  showed  that  a  great  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  the  age.  A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained 
when  the  bigot  became  a  hypocrite ;  and  when  the  clergy,  though  willing  to  burn 
men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were  obliged  to  justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging 
considerations  of  a  more  temporal,  and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  important 
character.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then  taking  place  is  found  in  the 
two  most  important  theological  works  which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity  was  pubUshed  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,'  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  national 
church.  If  we  compare  this  work  vfiih  Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England ^ 
which  was  written  thirty  years  before  it,8  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  different 
methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker  and  Jewel  were  men 
of  learning  and  genius.     Both  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers, 

will  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Elizabeth.  James  I.  says  :  **  The 
trewth  is,  according  to  my  owne  knowledge,  the  late  queene  of  famous  memory  never 
punished  any  Papist  for  religion."  Works  of  King  James,  London,  1616,  folio,  p.  252. 
And  Charles  I.  says :  *'  I  am  informed,  neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  my  father  did  ever 
avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely  for  religion."     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 

P-  713- 

6  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1583,  in  a  work  called  The  Execution  of  Justice  in  Eng- 
land, and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147  ;  and  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  189-208  :  **  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  term  as  martyrs,"  p.  195  ; 
and  at  p.  202,  the  writer  attacks  those  who  have  "entitled  certain  that  have  suffered  for 
treason  to  be  martyrs  for  religion."  In  the  same  way,  the  opponents  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  the  old  theological  ground, 
and  to  diefend  the  persecution  of  the  CathoUcs  rather  by  poUtical  arguments  than  by 
religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  by  far  the  most  influential  leader  of  the  intolerant 
party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1810,  that  **  the  enactments  against  the 
Catholics  were  meant  to  guard,  not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but 
against  the  pohtical  dangers  of  a  faith  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy." 
Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  435  ;  see  also  pp.  483,  501,  577-580.  Compare  Alison's 
Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  379  seq.,  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  1805. 

«  Mr.  Sewell  seems  to  have  this  change  in  view  in  his  Christian  Politics,  8vo,  1844 ,  p.  277. 
Compare  Coleridge's  note  in  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  An  able  writer  says 
of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Church  of  England  directed 
against  her  opponents :  **  This  is  the  stale  pretence  of  the  clergy  in  all  countries,  after 
they  have  solicited  the  government  to  make  penal  laws  against  those  they  call  heretics  or 
schismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a  vigorous  execution,  then  they  lay  all 
the  odium  on  the  civil  power ;  for  whom  they  have  no  excuse  to  allege,  but  that 
such  men  suffered,  not  for  rehgion,  but  for  disojbedience  to  the  laws."  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  xii.  p.  534.  See  also  Butler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholtcs,  vol.  i.  p.  389,  and  vol.  ii. 
pp.  44-46. 

'  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  important,  were 
published  in  1594.  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker,  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiast,  Biog.  vol.  in.  p. 
509.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic  ;  and  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  thaty  the  are  certainly  genuine. 
Literature  of  Europe,  vol  ii.  pp.  24,  25. 

8  Jewel's  Apology  was  written  in  1561  or  1562.  See  Wordsworth's  Eccles.  Biog.  vol.  iii. 
p.  313.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox's  Martyrs,  were  ordered,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
*'  to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be  read  by  the  people."  Aubrey's  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  42.  The  order,  in  regard  to  Jewel's  Defence,  was  repeated  by  James  L  and  Charles  I. 
Butler  s  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iv.  p.  413. 
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and  the  Councils.  Both  of  them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object  of  defending  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  both  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  theological  controversy.  But  here  the  resemblance  stops.  The 
men  were  very  similar  ;  their  works  are  entirely  different.  During  the  thirty 
years  which  had  elapsed,  the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress  ;  and 
the  argiunents  which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found  perfectly  satisfactory, 
would  not  have  been  listened  to  in  the  time  of  Hooker,  The  work  of  Jewel  is  full 
of  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  whose  mere  assertions,  when 
they  are  uncontradicted  by  Scripture,he  seems  to  regard  as  pjositive  proofs.  Hooker, 
though  he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays  Uttle  stress  upon  the  Fathers, 
and  evidently  considered  that  his  readers  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their 
unsupported  opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  impK>rtance  of  faith  ;  Hooker 
insists  upon  the  exercise  of  reason.^  The  first  employs  all  his  talents  m  col- 
lecting the  decisions  of  antiquity,  and  in  deciding  upon  the  meaning  which  they 
may  be  supposed  to  bear.  The  other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so  much  from 
respect  for  their  authority,  as  with  the  view  of  illustrating  his  own  arguments. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Jewel,  however,  fancied  that  he 
had  proved  the  right  when  he  had  pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by 
Joshua,  by  David,  and  by  Solomon.^®  On  the  other  hand.  Hooker  lays  down  that 
this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient,  but  because  it  is  advisable  ;  and  because 
it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that  men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to  be  bound 

»  **  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the  sentence  of 
Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done.'*  Eccl.  Polity,  book  i.  sec. 
viii.  in  Hooker's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requires  of  his  opponents,  '*  not  to  exact  at  our 
hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some  place  of  Scripture  out  of  which  we  stand 
bound  to  deduce  it,  as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to  enforce  ;  but  rather,  as  the  truth 
is,  so  to  acknowledge,  that  it  sufficeth  if  such  actions  be  framed  according  to  the  law  of  reason.** 
Book  ii.  sec.  i.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  **  For  men  to  be  tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgment,  and,  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not 
to  listen  unto  it,  but  to  follow,  like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not 
whither  :  this  were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either 
aga*nst  or  above  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  learned  men,  be  they 
never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason."  Book  ii.  sec.  vii.  vol.  i.  pp.  182, 
183.  In  book  V.  sec.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  he  says,  that  even  **  the  voice  of  the  church  "  is 
to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also  a  long  passage  in  book  vii.  sec  xi.  voL  iii.  p.  152  ; 
and  on  the  application  of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  religion,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-223, 
book  iii.  sec.  viii.  Again,  at  p.  226  :  "  Theology,  what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things 
divine  ?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and 
Reason  ?  "  And  he  indignantly  asks  those  who  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  faith,  "  May 
we  cause  our  faith  without  Reason  to  appear  reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?  "  vol.  L 
p.  230. 

10  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds :  "  Praeter  inquam,  haec  omnia,  ex  historiis  et 
optimorum  temponun  exemplis  videmus  pios  principes  procurationem  ecclesiarum  ab 
officio  suo  nunquam  putasse  alienam. 

**  Moses  civilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi  omnem  religionis,  et  sacrorum  rationera, 
et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  populo  tradidit,  et  Aaronem  episcopum  de  aureo  vitulo,  et  de  violata 
religione,  vehementer  et  graviter  castigavit.  J  osue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  qu^un  magistratus 
civilis,  tamen  cAm  primOm  inauguraretur  et  praeficeretur  populo,  accepit  mandata 
nominatim  de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

*•  David  rex,  ciim  omnis  jam  religio,  ab  impio  rege  Saule  prorsus  esset  dissipata, 
reduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  reUgionem  restituit :  nee  tantOm  adfuit  ut  admonitor  aut 
hortator  operis,  sed  etiam  psalmos  et  hyranos  dedit,  et  classes  disposuit,  et  pompam 
instituit,  et  quodammodo  praifuit  sacerdotibus. 

**  Salomon  rex  aedifiicavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo  tantiim  des- 
tinaverat :  at  postremo  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populum  de  religione,  et  cultu  Dei ; 
et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  simimovit,  et  in  ejus  locimi  Sadocum  surrogavit." 
Apolog.  Eccles.  Anglic,  pp.   161,  162. 
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by  laws  which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.^i  In  the  same  opposite  spirit  do 
these  great  writers  conduct  their  defence  of  their  own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the 
authors  of  his  time,  had  exercised  his  msmory  more  than  his  reason  ;  and  he  thinks 
to  settle  the  whole  dispute  by  crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  commentators  upon  them.^^  But  Hooker,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himself  constrained  to  take  views  of  a  far  more 
comprehensive  character.  His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition  nor  upon 
commentators,  nor  even  upon  revelation  ;  but  he  is  content  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be  decided  by  their  applicability  to  the  great  exigencies 
of  society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  life.i3 

It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  immense  importance  of  the  change 

11  He  says  that  although  the  clergy  may  be  supposed  more  competent  than  laymen 
to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  will  practically  avail  them  nothing :  *'  It  were 
unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  our  souls  a  great  deal  more  fit  than  men 
of  secular  trades  and  callings  ;  howbeit,  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts  can  do  is 
done,  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  consent  of  all  that  giveth 
them  the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which  they  could  be  no  more  unto  us  than 
the  counsels  of  physicians  to  the  sick."  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  viii.  sec.  vi.  vol.  iii. 
p.  303.  He  adds,  p.  326  :  "  Till  it  be  proved  that  some  special  law  of  Christ  hath  for 
ever  annexed  unto  the  clergy  alone  the  power  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold 
it  a  thing  most  consonant  with  equity  and  reason,  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a 
Christian  commonwealth,  without  consent  as  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least 
of  all  without  consent  of  the  highest  power." 

12  **  Qudd  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangelium,  et  ve teres  episcopos,  atque 
ecclesiam  primitivam  nobiscum  facere."  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed, "  speramus,  neminem 
illorum  "  (his  opponents)  *'  ita  negUgentem  fore  salutis  suae,  quin  ut  velit  aliquando 
cogitationem  suscipere,  ad  utros  potiils  se  adjimgat.**  Apolog.  EccUs,  Anglic,  p.  17*  At 
p.  53,  he  indignantly  asks  if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  the  Fathers  :  "  Ergo  Origenes, 
Ambrosius,  Augustinus,  Chrysostomus,  Gelasius,  Theodoretus  erant  desertores  fidei 
cathoUcdB  ?  Ergo  tot  veterum  episcoporum  et  doctorum  virorum  tanta  consensio  nihil 
aUud  erat  qu4m  conspiratio  haereticorimi  ?  Aut  quod  tum  laudabatur  in  illis,  id  nunc 
damnatur  in  nobis  ?  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catholicum,  id  nimc  mutatis  tantOm  hominum 
voluntatibus,  repentd  factum  est  schismaticum  ?  Aut  quod  olim  erat  verum,  nunc 
statim,  quia  istis  non  placet,  erit  falsum  ?  "  His  work  is  full  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but, 
as  it  appears  to  our  age,  pointless  declamation. 

13  This  large  view  underUes  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  I  can  only  afford 
room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  rather  than  proofs  :  the  proof  will  be 
obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work  itself.  "  True  it  is,  the  ancienter  the 
better  ceremonies  of  religion  are ;  howbeit  not  absolutely  true  and  without  exception ; 
but  true  only  so  far  forth  as  those  different  ages  do  agree  in  the  state  of  those  things  for 
which,  at  the  first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies  were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
•*  We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they 
were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  191.  **  Because  when  a  thing  doth  cease  to  be  available  unto 
the  end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it  must  then  of  necessity  appear  super- 
fluous." And  even  of  the  laws  of  God,  he  boldly  adds  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  their  Maker,  the  mutability  of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  doth  also  make  them 
changeable."  vol.  i.  p.  236.  "  And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself, 
and  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding  cease,  if  by 
alteration  of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain  unto  that  end." 
voL  i.  p.  238.  At  p.  240 :  "  I  therefore  conclude,  that  neither  God's  being  Author  of 
laws  for  government  of  his  church,  nor  his  committing  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason 
sufficient  wherefore  all  churches  should  for  ever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change." 
See,  too,  vol.  iii.  p.  169,  on  **  the  exigence  of  necessity."  Compare  pp.  182,  183,  and 
vol.  i.  p.  323,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  424.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  arguments  can  be  found  in 
Jewel;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  {Apologia,  p.  114),  "Certe  in  religionem  Dei  nihil 
gravius  dici  potest,  qu&m  si  ea  accusetur  novitatis.  Ut  enim  in  Deo  ipso,  ita  in  ejus 
cultu  nihil  oportet  esse  novum." 
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which  these  two  great  works  represent.  As  long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was 
defended  by  the  old  dogmatic  method,  it  was  impossible  to  assail  it  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  heresy.  But  when  it  was  chiefly  defended  by 
honian  reasoning,  its  support  was  seriously  weakened.  For  by  this  means  the 
element  of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  alleged  that  the  arguments  of 
one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  another  ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth 
of  our  principles  until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side. 
According  to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy  to  justify  the  most  barbarous 
persecution.  If  a  man  knew  that  the  only  true  religion  was  the  one  which  he 
professed,  and  if  he  also  knew  that  those  who  died  in  a  contrary  opinion  were 
doomed  to  everlasting  perdition, — if  he  knew  these  things  beyond  the  remotest 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  he  might  fairly  argue  that  it  is  merciful  to  punish  the 
ixxiy  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immortal  beings  their  future  salva- 
tion, even  though  he  employed  so  sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.i* 
But  if  this  same  man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  reUgion  are  to  be 
settled  by  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  the  reflection 
that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest  minds  is  not  infallible,  since  it  has 
led  the  ablest  men  to  the  most  opposite  conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once 
diffused  among  a  people,  it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their  conduct.  No  one  of 
common  sense  and  common  honesty  will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on  account 
of  his  religion,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  knows  it  possible  that 
his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that  those  of  the  man  he  has  punished  may 
be  right.  From  the  moment  when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the 
jurisdiction  of  faith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecution  be- 
comes a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  As  theology  became  more  reasonable  it  became  less  confident,  and 
therefore  more  merciful.  Seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  great 
work  of  Hooker,  two  men  were  pubUcly  burned  by  the  English  bishops  for 
holding  heretical  opinions.^s  But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  bigotry  ;  and 
since  that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has  never  been  stained  by  the 
blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his  religious  creed. ^^ 

We  have  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which  in  physics  must  always 
be  the  beginning  of  science,  and  in  religion  must  always  be  the  beginning  of 
toleration.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual  thinkers 
may,  by  a  great  effort  of  original  genius,  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
operation  of  this  law.  But  in  the  progress  of  nations  no  such  emancipation  is 
possible.  As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the  comets  to  the  immediate 
finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  believe  that  an  ecHpse  is  one  of  the  modes  by 
wfaSch  the  Deity  expresses  his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemous 
presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such  supernatural  appearances.  Before 
they  could  dare  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these  mysterious  phenomena,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  believe,  or  at  all  events  that  they  should  suspect,  that 
the  phenomena  themselves  were  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind. 
In  the  same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring  their  reUgion 
before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they  never  can  understand  how  it  is  that  there 

^*  Archbishop  Whately  has  made  some  very  good  remarks  on  this.  See  his  Errors  of 
Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,  pp.  237,  238. 

15  Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightman,  and  they  suffered  in  161 1  :  see  the  con- 
temporary account  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Compare  Blackstone*s  Com- 
ment, vol.  iv.  p.  49  ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  i.  pp.  143, 144  ;  and  note  in  Burton's 
Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs  to  their  opinions,  Mr.  Hallam  says  :  "  The  first 
was  burned  by  King,  Bishop  of  London  ;  the  second  by  Neyle,  of  Litchfield.'*  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  611,  612. 

»<*  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  late  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were  exerted  against  the 
execution  of  those  cruel  laws  by  which  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed  to  persecute 
men  who  differed  from  its  own  views.  See  CampbelVs  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135,  176, 
231. 
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should  be  a  diversity  of  creeds,  or  how  any  one  can  differ  from  themselves  without 
being  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  and  unpardonable  crime.i' 

If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  in  England,  we  shall  see 
the  full  force  of  these  remarks.  A  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of 
insubordination,  began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men.  In  physics,  it  enabled 
them,  almost  at  a  blow,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to 
sciences  founded  not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  observations  and  in- 
dividual experiments.18  In  politics,  it  stimulated  them  to  rise  against  the 
government,  and  eventually  bring  their  king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it 
vented  itself  in  a  thousand  sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exaggerated, 
the  efficiency  of  private  judgment. i»  The  details  of  this  vast  movement  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  history  of  England  :  but  without  antici- 
pating what  I  must  hereafter  relate,  I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  instance, 
which,  from  the  circumstances  attending  it,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
The  celebrated  work  by  Chillingworth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestants  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Reformers  have  been  able  to  make 
against  the  church  of  Rome.20  It  was  published  in  1637,  21  and  the  position 
of  the  author  would  induce  us  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that  was 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.     Chillingworth  had  recently  abandoned  the 

17  '*  To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays  no  respect 
to  what  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion.  The  fact,  so  far  as  it  is 
true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour  ;  because  to  reverence  all  persons  and  all  things  is 
absolutely  wrong  :  reverence  shown  to  that  which  does  not  deserve  it,  is  no  virtue  ;  no, 
nor  even  an  amiable  weakness,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  he  is 
wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  really  to  be  respected,  that  is  assum- 
ing the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  call  divine,  he  calls  an  idol ;  and  as, 
supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to  fall  down  and  worship,  so,  supposing 
him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to  pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it." 
Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  210,  211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  considering  his  great  influence,  and  considering  his  profession,  his  antecedents, 
and  the  character  of  the  university  in  which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
is  a  remarkable  passage,  and  one  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
tendencies  of  the  English  mind  during  the  present  generation. 

*8  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  change  in 
the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  Comte,  PhUosophie  Positive,  vol.  v.  p.  701,  with  Whately 
on  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  148,  149.  It  favoured,  as  Tennemann  (Gesch.  der 
Philos.  vol.  X.  p.  14)  says,  the  '*  Belebung  der  selbstthatigen  Kraft  des  menschlichen 
Geistes  ;  "  and  hence  the  attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  in  Newman* s  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  179-183.  But  Mr.  Newman  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how 
irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  which  he  seeks  to  reverse. 

19  The  rapid  increase  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encouraging  habits  of  inde- 
pendent thought.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  writes  from  London,  "  There  are  few  days 
pass  here,  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of  the  brewing  or  broaching  of  some  new 
opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changing  in  that  particular,  they  esteem  an 
opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any  man  have  lost 
his  religion,  let  him  repair  to  London,  and  I'll  warrant  him  he  shall  find  it :  I  had  almost 
said  too.  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come  hither  now,  and  he  shall  go 
near  to  lose  it."  Birches  Life  of  BoyU,  in  Boyle* s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  See  also 
Bate's  Account  of  the  late  Troubles,  edit.  1685,  part  ii.  p.  219,  on  **  that  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness of  hereticks  which  grew  greater  and  greater  dsdly."  Compare  to  the  same  effect 
CarlyWs  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  289  ;  Hallam*s  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  608 ;  and  Carwithen*s 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  203  :  *'  sectaries  began  to  swarm.*' 

2«  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  Chillingworth,  it  is  enough 
to  mention  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  **  a  perfect  model  of  argiunentation.** 
Butler* s  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from  Warburton,  in  Nichols's 
Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  849. 

21  Des  Maizeaux,  Life  of  Chillingworth,  p.  141. 
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creed  which  he  now  came  forward  to  attack  ;  and  he  therefore  might  be  expected 
to  have  that  natural  inclination  to  dogmatize  with  which  apostasy  is  usually  accom- 
panied. Besides  this,  he  was  the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud, 22 
whose  memory  is  still  loathed,  as  that  of  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel,  and  the 
most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  episcopal  bench.23  He  was  more- 
over a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  constant  resident  at  that  ancient  university. 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  superstition,  and  which  has  pre- 
served to  our  own  day  its  unenviable  fame.24  If  now  we  turn  to  the  work  that 
was  written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  beheve  that  it  was  produced 
in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the  same  country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years 
before,  two  men  had  been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions 
different  to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable 
proof  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  that  great  movement  which  was  now  going  on. 
that  its  pressure  should  be  felt  under  circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it  which 
can  possibly  be  conceived  ;  and  that  a  friend  of  Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford, 
should,  in  a  grave  theological  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  subversive 
of  that  theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had  enslaved  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is  openly  set  at  defiance. 
Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  juris- 
diction of  reason  ;  he  had,  however,  been  careful  to  add  that  the  reason  of  in- 
dividuals ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the  church,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  great 
Councils,  and  in  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.28  But  Chillingworth 
would  hear  of  none  of  these  things.  He  world  admit  of  no  reservations  which 
tended  to  Umit  the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  far 
beyond  Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,  ^  but  he  even  ventured  to  despise  the 
Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his  work  was  to  decide  on  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  two  greatest  sects  into  which  the  Christian  Church  has  broken,  he 
never  quotes  as  authorities  the  Councils  of  that  very  church  respecting  which  the 
disputes  were  agitated.27  His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  penetrating  the  depths 
of  the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  controversy  which  had  long  busied  the  minds 

23  Aubrey*s  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  285  ;  Des  Maizeaux,  Life  of  Chillingworth, 
pp.  2-9.  The  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Chillingworth  is  supposed  to  be  lost. 
Des  Maizeaux,  p.  12.  Carwithen  {Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  says, 
**  Laud  was  the  godfather  of  ChilUngworth." 

23  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  well  understood  and  generally  known.  His  odious 
cruelties  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his  condemnation  many 
persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  open  them  till  he  was  executed.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See  Walton's  Life  of  Sanderson,  in  Wordsworth's 
Eccles.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  429. 

24  A  modem  writer  suggests,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  that  Chillingworth  derived  his 
liberal  principles  from  Oxford  :  "the  very  same  college  which  nursed  the  high  intellect 
and  tolerant  principles  of  Chillingworth."  Bowles's  Life  of  Bishop  Ken,  vol.  i.  p.  xxi. 

25  Hooker's  undue  respect  for  the  Councils  of  the  Church  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
Coftst.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  213.  Compare  the  hesitating  remarks  in  Coleridge's  Literary 
Remains,  vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  36. 

2<  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptuously  calls  travelling  on  a  "north-west  dis- 
covery." Chillingworth' s  Religion  of  Protestants,  p.  366.  Even  to  Augustine,  who  was 
probably  the  ablest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  no  deference.  See  what  he  says  at 
pp.  196,  333,  376  ;  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp.  252,  346. 
Chillingworth  observed,  happily  enough,  that  churchmen,  "  account  them  fathers  when 
they  are  for  them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them."  Calamy's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

27  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  Religion  of  Protestants,  pp.  132,  463. 
It  affords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  theologians,  to  observe  the  different 
spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these  matters.  See,  for  instance.  Palmer  on 
the  Church,  1839,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 50-1 71.  In  no  other  branch  of  inquiry  do  we  find  this 
obstinate  determination  to  adhere  to  theories  which  all  thinking  men  have  rejected  for 
the  last  two  centuries. 
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of  men.  In  discussing  the  points  upon  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were 
at  issue,  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met  the  approval 
of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are  in  accordance  with  human  reason  ; 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is  bound 
to  beUeve  them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
understanding.  Nor  will  he  consent  that  faith  should  supply  the  absence  of 
authority.  Even  this  favourite  principle  of  theologians  is  by  Chillingworth  made 
to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  reason.*^  Reason,  he  says,  gives  us 
knowledge  ;  while  faith  only  gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and  is 
therefore  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that  we  must  discrimi- 
nate in  religious  matters  ;  and  it  is  by  reason  alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood.  Finally,  he  solemnly  reminds  his  readers  that  in  religious 
matters  no  one  ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  conclusions  from  imperfect 
premises,  or  to  credit  improbable  statements  upon  scanty  evidence  ;  still  less, 
he  says,  was  it  ever  intended  that  men  should  so  prostitute  their  reason  as  to 
believe  with  infallible  faith  that  which  they  are  unable  to  prove  with  infallible 
arguments.2» 

No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest  tendency  of 
these  opini©n0;''*But  what  is  more  important  to  observe  is  the  process  through 
which,  in  the  mar^h  of  civiUzation,  the  human  mind  had  been  obliged  to  pass, 
before  it  could  reach  such  elevated  views.  The  Reformation,  by  destroying 
the  dogma  of  an^infallible  church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence  which 
was  paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the  force  of  old  associations, 
that  our  countiymen  long  continued  to  respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate. 
Thus  it  was  that  Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible, 
had,  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  ambiguous,  anxiously  appealed  to  the  early 
church,  by  whose  decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties  could  be  easily  cleared.  He 
therefore  only  used  his  reason  to  ascertain  the  discrepancies  which  existed 
between  Scripture  and  tradition  ;  but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is 
now  considered  a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty  years  after  him 
came  Hooker  ;  ^  who  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  laying  down  principles  from 
which  Jewel  would  have  shrunk  with  fear,  did  much  to  weaken  that  which  it 
was  reserved  for  Chillingworth  utterly  to  destroy.      Thus  it  is  that  these  three 


^  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  fasten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics ;  which,  if  he 
could  have  done,  would  of  course  have  ended  the  controversy.  He  says,  rather  unfairly, 
"  Your  church  you  admit,  because  you  think  you  have  reason  to  do  so  ;  so  that  by  you, 
as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally  resolved  into  your  own  reason.'*  Relig.  of  Protest, 
P-  134. 

^  **  God  desires  only  that  we  believe  the  conclusion  as  much  as  the  premises  deserve  ; 
that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  credibility  of  the  motives 
to  it."  Relig,  of  Protest,  p.  66.  "  For  my  part,  1  am  certain  that  God  hath  given  us  our 
reason  to  discern  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  and  he  that  makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but 
believes  things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance  that  he  believes  the  truth,  and 
not  by  choice  ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will  not  accept  of  this  sacrifice  of  fools." 
p.  133.  •*  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  may  work  more, — a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond 
a  certainty  of  evidence  ;  but  neither  God  doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty, 
to  give  a  greater  assent  to  the  conclusion  than  the  premises  deserve  ;  to  build  an  infallible 
faith  upon  motives  that  are  only  highly  credible  and  not  infallible  ;  as  it  were  a  great  and 
heavy  building  upon  a  foundation  that  hath  not  strength  proportionate."  p.  149.  "  For 
faith  is  not  knowledge  no  more  than  thres  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  it ;  so  that 
he  that  knows,  believes,  and  something  more  ;  but  he  that  believes  many  times  does  not 
know — nay,  if  he  doth  barely  and  merely  believe,  he  doth  never  know."  p  412.  See  also 
p.  417. 

*  On  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  views  advocated  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  compare  Newman's  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  47,  with 
some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol  ii.  pp.  99-101.  Locke,  who 
was  anything  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hooker,  and  in  one  place 
calls  him  "  the  arch -philosopher."  Essay  on  Government,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 
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great  men  represent  the  three  distinct  epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  super- 
structure of  the  system  ;  but  authority  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure 
is  built.  In  Hooker,  authority  is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason  is  the 
basis.3i  But  in  Chillingworth,  whose  writings  were  harbingers  of  the  coming 
storm,  authority  entirely  disappears,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  religion  is  made 
to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  shall  interpret  the 
decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God.* 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chillingworth  must  have  aided 
that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself  an  evidence.32  It  formed  a  decisive  vindica- 
tion of  religious  dissent  ;  ^  and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the  Anglican 
church,  which  the  same  generation  lived  to  witness.  Its  fundamental  principle 
was  adopted  by  the  most  influential  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, — such 
as  Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even  the  cautious  and 
time-serving  Temple  ;  all  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  forming  a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power  of  appeal.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.3*  If  the  ultimate  test  of  truth 
is  individual  judgment,  and  if  no  one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men, 
which  are  often  contradictory,  can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious  truth.  This  is  a  melancholy,  and,  as 
I  firmly  believe,  a  most  inaccurate  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  one  which  every  nation 
must  entertain,  before  it  can  achieve  that  great  work  of  toleration,  which,  even 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to  tolerate  ;  and  that 
they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their  own  opinions,  before  they  respect  the 
opinions  of  their  opponents.35     This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  completed 

31  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  Jewel's  Apology.  See  Wordsworth* s  Eccl.  Biog. 
vol.  iii.  p.  513.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  "curious;"  but  it  would  be  much  more 
curious  if  it  had  not  happened.  Compare  the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
(Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  Notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon),  who  says,  that  Hooker  "  opened 
that  fountain  of  reason,"  etc. ;  language  which  will  hardly  be  considered  too  strong  by 
those  who  have  compared  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  with  the  theological  works  previously 
produced  by  the  English  church. 

32  Des  Maizeaux  {Life  of  Chillingworth,  pp.  220,  221)  says :  **  His  book  was  received 
with  a  general  applause  ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other  controversial 
work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  published  within  less  than  five  months.  .  .  . 
The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  especially  of  a  book  of  controversy,  in  folio,  is  a  good  proof 
that  the  author  hit  the  taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Biographia  Britannica,  edit.  Kippis, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  511,  512. 

33  Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  Chillingworth*s  work  "  appeared  to  me  to  go  a 
great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  Calamy* s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 
Compare  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268  ;  and  what  is  probably  an  allusion  to 
Chillingworth  in  Doddridge's  Correspond,  and  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  See  also  the  opinion 
of  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  629. 

34  A  short  but  able  view  of  the  aspect  which  the  English  mind  now  began  to  assume, 
will  be  found  in  Stdudlin,  Geschichte  der  theologischen  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95  seq. 

35  In  Whately's  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspicuous  state- 
ment of  the  arguments  now  commonly  received  against  coercing  men  for  their  reUgious 
opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  arguments  are  based  entirely  upon  expediency, 
which  would  have  insured  their  rejection  in  an  age  of  strong  religious  convictions.  Some, 
and  only  some,  of  the  theological  difficulties  respecting  toleration  are  noticed  in  Cole- 
ridge's Lit,  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  312-315  ;  and  in  another  work  (The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  73), 
he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  **  that  same  indifference  which  makes  toleration  so 

[•  The  last  sentence  fails  to  disguise  the  collapse  of  the  proposition.  The  differences 
among  the  three  writers  are  only  of  degree  in  the  application  of  reason  on  authoritarian 
premisses.  Authority  could  not  "  entirely  disappear  "  from  the  argument  of  a  Protestant 
theologian. — Ed.] 
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i  n  any  country  ;  and  the  European  mind,  barely  emerged  from  its  early  credulity, 
and  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  belief,  is  still  in  a  middle,  and, 
so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When  that  stage  shall  be  finally  passed,  when 
we  shall  have  learned  to  estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts, 
and  not  at  all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form  our  re- 
ligious opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental  process,  of  which  in  every  age 
glimpses  have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted  minds.*  That  this  is  the  direction 
in  which  things  are  now  hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  studied 
the  progress  of  modem  civilization.  Within  the  short  space  of  three  centuries, 
the  old  theological  spirit  has  been  compelled  not  only  to  descend  from  its  long- 
established  supremacy,  but  to  abandon  those  strongholds  to  which,  in  the  face 
of  advancing  knowledge,  it  has  vainly  attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its 
most  cherished  pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.s^  And 
although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has  recently  been  given  to  certain 
religious  controversies,  still  the  circumstances  attending  them  show  the  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago,  would  have  set 
the  whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  vast 
majority  of  educated  men.  The  complications  of  modem  society^  and  the 
immense  variety  of  interests  into  which  it  is  divided,  have  done  much  to  distract 
the  intellect,  and  to  prevent  it  from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied 
people  would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the  accumulations 
of  science  axe  far  superior  to  those  of  any  former  age,  and  offer  suggestions  of 
such  surpassing  interest,  that  nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to  them 
the  whole  of  their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  themselves  with  matters  of  mere 
speculative  belief.  The  consequence  is  that  what  used  to  be  considered  the 
most  important  of  all  questions  is  now  abandoned  to  inferior  men,  who  mimic  the 
zeal  without  possessing  the  influence  of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works 
are  among  the  glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  polemics  have, 
indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but  they  have  not  made  the 
slightest  impression  upon  the  great  body  of  English  intellect ;  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  monastic  and 
ascetic  reUgion  which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted  to  reconstruct.  The  truth  is 
that  the  time  for  these  things  has  gone  by.  Theological  interests  have  long 
ceased  to  be  supreme  ;  and  the  affairs  of  nations  axe  no  longer  regulated  accord- 
ing to  ecclesiastical  views.3'     In  England,  where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid 

easy  a  virtue  with  us."  See  also  Archdeacon  Hare's  Guesses  at  Truth,  2nd  series,  1848, 
p.  278  ;  and  Nicholses  Illustrations  of  Lit.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  817  :  "  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration 
and  forbearance  has  appeared  (at  least  one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference).'* 

3«  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader  will  be  interested 
by  some  striking  remarks  in  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229. 

37  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great  European 
countries,  says :  **  Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an  active  element  in  the 
political  or  social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  family  circle  : 
and  a  new  element,  literary  power,  is  taking  its  place  in  the  government  of  the  world.** 
Laing*s  Denmark,  1852,  p.  82.  On  this  natural  tendency  in  regard  to  legislation,  see 
Meyer,  Esprit  des  Institut.  Judiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  267  note ;  and  a  good  summary  in 
Stdudlin,  Gesch.  der  theolog.  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  305.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  movement  so  subversive  of  their  own  power. 
Compare  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  pp.  40,  108-111,  388  ;  SewelVs  Christian 
Politics,  pp.  276,  277,  279  ;  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  It  is  thus 
that  everything  is  tending  to  confirm  the  remarkable  prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 

[*  In  this  surprising  passage,  which  cannot  be  made  to  consist  with  Buckle's  general 
doctrine,  the  logical  collapse  must  be  admitted  to  be  complete.  The  following  sentences 
point  only  to  a  rejection  of  current  theological  dogmas.  Those  which  precede  promise 
an  arrival  at  **  infaUible  "  opinions,  reached  on  transcendental  lines.  That  is  to  say, 
the  European  mind  is  again  to  reach  **  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  belief  '* — 
an  absolute  reversion  to  the  theological  method,  and  to  the  "  most  cherished  pretension  ** 
of  the  *'  old  theological  spirit.'* — Ed.] 
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than  elsewhere,  this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  department  we 
have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers,  who  have  done  honour  to  their 
country,  and  have  won  the  admiration  of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century 
we  have  not  produced  a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field  of  contro- 
versial theology.  For  more  than  a  century  the  apathy  on  this  subject  has  been 
so  marked,  that  there  has  been  made  no  addition  of  value  to  that  immense  mass 
of  divinity  which,  among  thinking  men,  is  in  every  successive  generation  losing 
something  of  its  former  interest.^s 

These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which  must  be  discerned  by 
every  man  who  is  not  bUnded  by  the  prejudices  of  an  imperfect  education.     An 

that  "  church -power  (unless  some  revolution,  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge 
Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certainly  not  survive  the  nineteenth  century.'*  Mem.  of 
Mackintosh^  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

^  '•  The  *  divines '  in  England  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors,  and  pre-, 
bendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled  in  the  mathematics, 
historians,  poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets."  Theodore  Parker's  Critical  and 
Miscellaneous  Writings^  1848,  p.  302.  At  p.  33,  the  same  high  authority  says  :  "  But 
within  the  present  century,  what  has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  theological  scholarship,  which  is  of  value  and  makes  a  mark  on  the  age  ?  The 
Brtdgewater  Treatises^  and  the  new  edition  of  Pa/^y,— we  blush  to  confess  it, — are  the  best 
things.'*  Sir  William  Hamilton  [Discussions  on  Philosophy ^  1852,  p.  699)  notices  the 
decline  of  "  British  theology,"  though  he  appears  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Ward  {Ideal  of  a  Christian  Churchy  p.  405)  remarks,  that  **  we  cannot  wonder,  how- 
ever keenly  we  may  mourn,  at  the  decline  and  fall  of  dogmatic  theology."  See  also 
Lord  Jeffrey's  Essays,  vol.  iv.  p.  337  :  "  Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great 
divines.  .  .  .  The  days  of  the  Cudworths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are 
long  gone  by."  Dr.  Parr  was  the  only  English  theologian  since  Warburton  who  possessed 
sufficient  learning  to  retrieve  this  position  ;  but  he  always  refused  to  do  so,  being, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  held  back  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing 
to  Archbishop  Magee,  in  1823  :  *'  As  to  myself,  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any 
active  part  in  polemical  theology."  Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  11.  [Since  Parker 
and  Buckle  wrote,  the  movement  has  been  in  the  same  direction.  The  most 
distinguished  prelates  since  their  day  have  been  Bishops  Colenso,  Stubbs,  Lightfoot, 
and  Creighton,  and  Archbishops  Thomson  and  Temple.  The  first  was  famous  as  a 
mathematician  and  as  a  rationalistic  critic  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  next  three  were 
eminent  as  scholars  and  historians,  not  as  theologians  ;  the  fifth  as  a  metaphysician  ;  and 
the  sixth  is  known  to  readers  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews. — 
Ed.] 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  any  one  has 
carefully  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular  purposes.  The  first 
step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  custom  of  quoting 
them  in  sermons  began  to  be  abandoned.  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  pp.  329,  330  ; 
Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  184.  After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt ;  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dowling  {Study  of  Ecclesiast.  History,  p.  195)  asserts  that  **  Waterland,  who  died 
i  n  1 740,  was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars."  To  this  I  may  add  that  nine  years 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay  of  professional  learning  struck 
Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  so  much,  that  he  wrote  to  J  or  tin,  some- 
what roughly,  '*  anything  makes  a  divine  among  our  parsons."  See  his  Letter,  written 
in  1749,  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Lit.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  173  ;  and  for  other  evidence  of 
the  neglect  by  the  clergy  of  their  ancient  studies,  see  Jones's  Memoirs  of  Home,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  pp.  68,  184  ;  and  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  Nichols's  Lit. 
Anec.  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  Since  then,  attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford  to  remedy  this 
tendency  ;  but  such  attempts,  being  opposed  by  the  general  march  of  affairs,  have  been, 
and  must  be,  futile.  Indeed,  so  manifest  is  the  inferiority  of  these  recent  efforts,  that 
one  of  the  most  active  cultivators  in  that  field  frankly  admits  that  in  point  of  knowledge 
his  own  party  has  effected  nothing ;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that 
"  it  is  melancholy  to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  English  writer  who  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel  Gibbon."  Newman  on 
the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  5. 
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mmense  majority  of  the  clergy — some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but  the  greater 
part,  I  believe,  from  conscientious  motives — are  striving  to  check  the  progress 
of  that  scepticism  which  is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter.*^  It 
is  time  that  these  well-intentioned  though  mistaken  men  should  see  the  delusion 
under  which  they  labour.  That  by  which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the 
intermediate  step  which  leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The  higher  order 
of  minds  have  passed  through  this  stage,  and  are  approaching  what  is  prob- 
ably the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  history  of  the  human  race.  But  the 
people  at  large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are  commonly  called  educated  men, 
are  only  now  entering  that  earlier  epoch  in  which  scepticism  *<>  is  the  leading 

eature  of  the  mind.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  being  excited  by 
this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  encourage  that  which,  though  painful  to  some,  is  salutary  to  all ;  because 
by  it  alone  can  religious  bigotry  be  effectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we  to  be 
surprised  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree  of  suffering  must  first 

ntervene.*^  If  one  age  believes  too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction  that  another 

3^^  As  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  knowledge,  seek  to 
deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  scepticism  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attested  by  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  as  will  appear  to 
whoever  will  compare  the  following  authorities :  WhaUly*s  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith, 
p.  87  ;  Kay*s  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  ii.  p.  506  ;  Tocqueville,  dela  Ditnocraiie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  72  ;  /.  H.  Newman  on  Development,  pp.  28,  29 ;  F,  W,  Newman*s  Natural 
History  of  the  Soul,  p.  197  ;  Parr*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  voL  iii.  pp.  688,  689  ;  Felkin*s  Moral 
Statistics,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  541  ;  Watson's  Observations  on  the  Life  of 
Wesley,  pp.  155,  194  ;  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  485  ;  Ward's  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,  pp.  266, 267, 404  ;  Turner*s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129, 142,  vol.  iii. 
p.  509  ;  Priestley^ s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  127, 128,446,  vol.  ii.  p.  751  ;  Cappers  Memoirs, 
p.  367  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  of  Eighteenth  Centurv,  vol.  iv.  p.  671,  vol.  viii.  p.  473  ;  Nichols's 
Illust.  of  Lit.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  640  ;  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  172 
183. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who 
will  misimderstand  this  expression  ;  and  that  there  is  another  class  who,  without  mis- 
understanding it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its  meaning.  Hence,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey  by  the  word  **  scepticism."  By  scepticism  I 
merely  mean  hardness  of  belief ;  so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an  increased  percep- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  proving  assertions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  increased  applica- 
tion, and  an  increased  diffusion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  laws  of  evidence. 
This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  judgment  has,  in  every  department  of 
thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminary  to  all  the  intellectual  revolutions  through  which 
the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it  there  could  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no 
civilization.  In  physics,  it  is  the  necessary  preciu^or  of  science  ;  in  politics,  of  liberty  ; 
in  theology,  of  toleration.  These  are  the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
clear,  that  in  religion  the  sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism'  and  orthodoxy, 
rejecting  both  extremes,  because  he  sees  that  both  are  incapable  of  proof.  [Atheism 
being  strictly  the  same  thing  as  **  agnosticism  '* — a  negative  attitude  towards 
certain  positive  propositions,  and  not  a  substantive  affirmation — the  question  of  affirma- 
tive **  proof  **  cannot  arise  in  regard  to  it.  Buckle  himself  had  just  taken  up  (above, 
p.  200)  a  position  avowedly  **  incapable  of  proof.'*  But  the  intermediate  position  here 
vaguely  hinted  at  is  necessarily  in  the  same  case. — Ed.] 

<i  What  a  learned  historian  has  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of  Socrates  pro- 
duced on  a  very  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state  through  which  a  great  part 
of  Europe  is  now  passing :  "  The  Socratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from  the  mind  its 
mist  of  fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate 
effect,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  The  newly -created  consciousness  of  ignorance 
was  alike  imexpected,  painful,  and  humiliating, — a  season  of  doubt  and  discomfort, 
yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never  before  experienced. 
Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  never  commence  imtil  the  mind  had  been 
disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  considered  by  Socrates  not 
merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable  conditions  of  future  progress.*' 
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age  should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  that  we 
are  compelled,  by  the  very  laws  of  its  progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of 
scepticism  and  of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of  national 
decline  and  national  shame  ;  but  which  are  only  as  the  fire  by  which  the  gold 
must  be  purged  before  it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply 
the  imagery  of  the  great  allegorist,  it  is  necessary  that  the  poor  pilgrim,  laden 
with  the  weight  of  accumulated  superstitions,  should  struggle  through  the 
Slough  of  Despond  and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glorious 
city,  ghttering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the  first  sight  is  sufficient  re- 
compense for  his  toils  and  his  fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  double  movement  of 
scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued  to  advance  ;  though  its  progress  was  con- 
stantly checked  by  the  two  successors  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  everything  reversed 
the  enlightened  policy  of  the  great  queen.  These  princes  exhausted  their 
strength  in  strugghng  against  the  tendencies*  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to 
understand  ;  but  happily  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench  had  reached 
a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same  time,  the  march  <5f  the  English 
mind  was  still  further  aided  by  the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half  a 
century,  divided  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  contest  had 
been  between  the  church  and  its  opponents  ;  between  those  who  were  orthodox 
and  those  who  were  heretical.  But  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  theology 
was  for  the  first  time  merged  in  politics.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of 
creeds  and  dogmas ;  but  it  was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favoured 
the  crown  and  those  who  supported  the  parUament.  The  minds  of  men, 
thus  fixed  upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected  those  inferior  pur- 
suits that  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers.**     When,  at  length, 

GfoU's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  pp.  614,  615,  8vo.  1851.  Compare  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft,  in  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  572,  577  :  **  So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  ein  Ruheplatz 
fiir  die  menschliche  Vemimf t,  da  sie  sich  iiber  ihre  dogmatische  Wandening  besinnen  und 
den  Entwurf  von  der  Gegend  machen  kann,  wo  sie  sich  befindet»  um  ihren  Weg  femerhin 
mit  mehrerer  Sicherheit  wahlen  zu  k5nnen,  aber  nicht  ein  Wohnplatz  zum  bestandigen 
Aufenthalte.  ...  So  ist  das  skeptische  Verfahren  zwar  an  sich  selbst  fiir  die  Ver-  " 
nunftfragen  nicht  befriedigend,  aber  doch  vorUbend,  um  ihre  Vorsichtigkeit  zu  erwecken 
und  auf  griindliche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ihren  rechtmassigen  Besitzen  sichern 
konnen." 

<2  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  this  change,  says  {Lectures  on  Modern  History, 
p.  232),  "  What  strikes  us  predominantly  is,  that  what  in  Elizabeth's  time  was  a  con- 
troversy between  divines,  was  now  a  great  political  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
parliament."  The  ordinary  compilers,  such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  {Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  i. 
p.  51),  and  others,  have  entirely  misrepresented  this  movement ;  an  error  the  more 
singular,  because  the  eminently  political  character  of  the  struggle  was  recognized  by 
several  contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  game  he  had 
to  play,  distinctly  stated  in  1655  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not  religious.  Sec 
Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  iii.  p.  103  ;  and  corroborative  evidence  in  Walker's  History  of 
Independency,  part  i.  p.  132.  James  I.  also  saw  that  the  Puritans  were  more  dangerous 
to  the  state  than  to  the  church  :  **  do  not  so  far  differ  from  us  in  points  of  religion,  as  in 
their  confused  form  of  policy  and  parity  ;  being  ever  discontented  with  the  present 
government,  and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority  ;  which  maketh  their  sects  insuffer- 
able in  any  well-governed  commonwealth."     Speech  of  James  I.,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i 

[♦  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Puritans  were  no  more  disposed  to  toleration 
than  the  Laudians.  Eliot  was  zealous  to  persecute  the  Arminians  and  despoil  the  Catho- 
lics. Gardiner,  History  of  England,  1603-1642,  small  ed.  v.  191  ;  vii.  42-43.  As  to  the 
earlier  Cartwright,  whose  *'  bigotry  was  that  of  a  medieval  inquisitor,"  compare  Green, 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,  ed.  1881,  pp.  455-6.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  Presbyterian  corporation  of  London  petitioned  Parliament  to  suppress  "  all  sects 
without  toleration,"  and  their  clergy  of  course  abetted  them.  '*  We  detest  and  abhor 
the  much  endeavoured  Toleration,"  they  declared  in  1645.  Toleration  began  with 
Cromwell  in  the  interests  of  his  own  sect,  the  Independents. — £d.] 
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public  affairs  had  reached  their  crisis,  the  hard  fate  of  the  king,  which  eventually 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne,  was  most  injurious  to  those  of  the  church. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
execution  of  Charles  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never  been  able  to  recover.  The 
violent  death  of  the  king  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  people  ;  and  by  thus 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  hastened  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy .^3  But  the  mere  name  of  that  great  party  which  had  risen  to  power 
was  suggestive  of  the  change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking  place 
in  the  national  mind.  It  was  indeed  no  light  thing  that  England  should  be 
ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves  Independents  :  and  who,  under  that  title, 
not  only  beat  back  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  unbounded 
contempt  for  all  those  rites  and  dogmas  which  the  clergy  had,  during  many 
centuries,  continued  to  amass.**  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents  did  not  always 
push  to  their  full  extent  the  consequences  of  their  own  doctrines.*"     Still,  it  was 

p.  982.  See  also  the  observations  ascribed  to  De  Foe,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  572  : 
"  The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matters  of  civil  right;  .  .  .  the  first  difiference 
between  the  king  and  the  English  parliament  did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property." 

[This  overlooks  the  strife  with  Laud,  which  deepened  the  temper  of  resistance.  Com- 
pare Green,  p.  512  ;  Gardiner »  Student's  History  of  Englatui,  pp.  51 1-5 19.  It  is  true  that 
"  revolutions  are  not  caused  by  grievances  felt  only  by  religious  or  high-minded 
people" (Gardiner,  Student's  History,  p.  521)  and  that  **  to  stir  men  to  resistance  there  is 
required  a  grievance  which  touches  their  pockets  as  well ;  "  but  the  latter  was  not  the 
**  first  difiference."  And,  as  Dr.  Gardiner  has  summed  up  {History,  1603- 1642,  x.  10), 
**  For  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  religion  was  their  only  intellectual  food."  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  "  neglect  "  reUgious  questions  as  **  inferior  pursuits." — Ed.] 

<3  See  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his  Memoirs, 
observes  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  w^  strengthened  by  "  what  had  passed  in  the 
last  reign."  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  remarks 
of  M.  Lamar  tine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  v.  pp.  86-7 
"  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  aU^nait  de  la  cause  frangaise  cette  par  tie  immense  des  popula- 
tions qui  ne  juge  les  ^v^nements  humains  que  par  le  coeur.  La  nature  humaine  est 
path^tique  ;  la  r^publique  I'oublia,  elle  donna  k  la  royaute  quelque  chose  du  martyre,  k 
la  liberty  quelque  chose  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  prepara  ainsi  ime  reaction  contre  la  cause 
r^publicaine,  et  mit  du  c6t6  de  la  royaut6  la  sensibility,  Tint^ret,  les  larmes  d*une  partie 
des  peuples." 

♦*  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  16461  repelled  the  pretensions  of 
*  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  determination  of  the  predomi- 
nant party  not  to  allow  ecclesiastical  encroachments.  See  the  remarkable  details  in 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  439-463  ;  see  also  p.  1305.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Inde- 
pendents were  the  first  sect  which,  when  possessed  of  power,  advocated  toleration. 
Compare  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  pp.  63-75,  102-111  ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  zii.  p.  542  ; 
Walker's  Hist,  of  Irtdependency,  part  ii.  pp.  50,  157,  part  iii.  p.  22  ;  ClarendorCs  Hist,  of 
the  Rebellion,  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  ascribe  great  merit  to  Jeremy  Taylor  for  his 
advocacy  of  toleration  (Heber's  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  xxvii. ;  and  Parr*s  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  417) ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  he  wrote  the  famous  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  his 
enemies  were  in  power  ;  so  that  he  was  pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however, 
the  Church  of  England  again  obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions 
which  he  had  made  in  the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Coleridge 
{Lit.  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor,  expresses  himself 
strongly  on  this  dereliction :  see  also  a  recently  published  Letter  to  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more,  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Lit.  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  464. 

<5  However,  Bishop  Short  {History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pp.  452,  458) 
says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to  the  church  was  not 
theological,  but  political.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Bishop  Kennet.  Note  in 
Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p  479.  See  also  Vaughan^s  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  xcvii. ;  and  on  the 
generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  great  man,  see  Hallam*s  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  14  ;  and  the 
evidence  in  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  37-47*  But  the  most  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  is  in  a  Letter  from  Cromwell  to  Major^General  Crawford,  recently 
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a  great  matter  to  have  those  doctrines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  state.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  Puritans  were  more 
fanatical  than  superstitious.*^  They  were  so  ignorant  of  the  real  principles  of 
government  as  to  direct  penal  laws  against  private  vices,  and  to  suppose  that 
immorality  could  be  stemmed  by  legislation.*'  But  notwithstanding  this  serious 
error,  they  always  resisted  the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy  ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps  too  hastUy  effected, 
must  have  produced  many  beneficial  results.  When  the  great  party  by  whom 
these  things  were  accomplished  was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of  events 
still  continued  to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After  the  Restoration,  the  church, 
though  reinstated  in  her  ancient  pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her  ancient  power.*^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity,  rather  than  from  reason,  despised  the 
disputes  of  theologians,  and  treated  questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered 
a  philosophic  indifference. ***  The  courtiers  followed  his  example,  and  thought 
they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  Lord's  anointed. 
The  results  were  such  as  must  be  familiar  even  to  the  most  superficial  readers 
of  English  literature.  That  grave  and  measured  scepticism  by  which  the  In- 
dependents had  been  characterized,  lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  transplanted 
into  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  by  whom  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded were  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  suspense  ;  and  they  attempted  to 
fortify  their  doubts  by  the  blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate 
infidelity.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who  were  most  favoured 
by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of  their  ribald  spirit  in  mocking  a  religion  of 
the  nature  of  which  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.  These  impious  buffooneries 
would,  by  themselves,  have  left  no  permanent  impression  on  the  age  ;  but  they 

printed  in  CarlyWs  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it  Cromwell  writes, 
"  Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions  ;  if  they  be 
willing  faithfully  to  serve  it — that  satisfies."  See  additional  proof  in  Carwithen's  Hist. 
of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  249. 

*•  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not  take  this  into 
consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  subject  ; 
and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  history  of  England 
will  be  specially  treated.  In  the  meantime,  I  may  mention  that  the  distinction  between 
fanaticism  and  superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not  analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  his  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,  p.  49.  This  should 
be  compared  with  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81-89,  Edinb-  1826,  on  the 
di£ference  between  enthusiasm  and  superstition ;  a  difference  which  is  noticed,  but,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood,  by  Maclaine,  in  his  Additions  to  Mosheim's  EccUsiaat. 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

<7  Compare  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  143,  with  Burton's  Diary  of  thi 
Parliaments  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcviii.  145,  392,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  229.  In  1650,  a  second 
conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  but  after  the 
Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his  friends  found  this  law  rather  inconvenient ;  so  it  was 
repealed.     See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 

*8  See  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  edit.  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  51.  At  p.  129,  the  same  writer 
says,  with  sorrow,  "  The  church  recovered  much  of  her  temporal  possessions,  but  not  her 
spiritual  rule."  The  power  of  the  bishops  was  abridged  '*  by  the  destruction  of  the  court 
of  high -commission."  Short's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  595.  See  also,  on  the 
diminished  influence  of  the  church -of -England  clergy  after  the  Restoration,  Southey's 
Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279  ;  and  Watson's  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Wesley 
pp.  129-131. 

*»  Buckingham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  acquainted  with 
Charles  II.,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare  Lingard's  Hi%t.  of  Engl.  vol.  viii. 
p.  127,  with  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  55.  His  subsequent  conversion  to 
Catholicism  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  increased  devotion  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life.  In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the  natural  refuge  of  a  worn-out  and 
discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  lowest  and  most 
grovelling  pleasures. 
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deserve  attention,  because  they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  representatives 
of  a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome  offspring  of  that  spirit 
of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  revolt  against  authority,  which  characterized 
the  most  eminent  Englishmen  during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  this 
which  caused  Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philosophy,  and  an  Unitarian 
in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which  made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which  forced  Milton 
to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  church ;  and  which  not  only  turned  the  poet  into  a 
rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism  the  Paradise  Lost.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same 
contempt  for  tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which,  being 
first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  afterwards  carried  into  politics  by 
Cromwell ;  and  which,  ouring  that  very  generation,  was  enforced  in  theology 
by  Chillingworth,  Owen,  and  Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by  Hobbes  and  Glanvil ; 
and  in  the  theory  of  government  by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now  making  towards  shaking  off 
ancient  superstitions,"®  was  still  further  aided  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  dis- 
played in  the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences.  This,  like  all  great  social 
movements,  is  clearly^  traceable  to  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded.  It 
was  partly  cause,  and  partly  effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age. 
The  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied  with  those  long- 
established  opinions  which  only  rested  on  unsupported  authority  ;  and  this  gave 

^  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
notions  respecting  witchcc^ft.  This  important  revolution  in  our  opinions  was  effected, 
so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned,  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  : 
that  is  to  say,  in  1660  the  majority  of  educated  men  still  believed  in  witchcraft ;  while 
in  1688  the  majority  disbelieved  it.  In  1665,  the  old  orthodox  view  was  stated  by 
Chief -Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for  witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury  :  **  That 
there  are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all ;  for,  first,  the  Scriptures  have 
afi&rmed  so  much  ;  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all  nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such 
persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their  confidence  of  such  a  crime."  CampbeWs  Lives  of 
the  Chief 'Justices,  vol.  i.  pp.  565,  566.  This  reasoning  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches 
were  hung  ;  but  the  change  in  public  opinion  began  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after 
this  melancholy  exhibition  of  the  Chief -Baron  such  scenes  became  gradually  rarer ; 
though  Lord  Campbell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  563)  that  this  was  **  the  last  capital 
conviction  in  England  for  the  crime  of  bewitching.**  So  far  from  this,  three  persons  were 
executed  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft  in  1682.  See  Hutchinson's  Historical  Essay  concerning 
Witchcraft,  1720,  pp.  56,  57.  Hutchinson  sajrs  :  **  I  suppose  these  are  the  last  three  that 
have  been  hanged  in  England.**  If,  however,  one  may  rely  upon  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Parr,  two  witches  were  hung  at  Northampton  in  1705  ;  and  in  "  1712,  five  other 
witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  same  place.**  Parr*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  182,  8vo, 
1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful  because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove  from  the  literature 
of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  witches  had  become  almost  universal  among 
educated  men ;  though  the  old  superstition  was  still  defended  on  the  judgment-seat 
and  in  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare  Cudworth*s  Intellect,  Syst. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  345,  348  ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  302,  303 ;  Burfs  Letters  from  the 
North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221  ;  Wesley's  Journals,  pp.  602,  713.  Wesley,  who 
had  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together,  says  :  "  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the 
English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all 
accounts  of  witches  and  apparitions  as  mere  old  wives*  fables.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  .  .  . 
The  giving  up  witchcraft  is,  in  effect,  giving  up  the  Bible.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  give  up, 
to  all  the  Deists  in  Great  Britain,  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the  credit  of 
all  history,  sacred  and  profane." 

However  all  was  in  vain.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief;  and  in  1736,  a 
generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws  against  witchcraft  were 
repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced  from  the  English  statute-book. 
See  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  p.  407  ;  Note  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  26  ;  Harris's 
Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned  so  late  as  1781* 
Ticknor's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 
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rise  to  a  desire  to  ascertain  how  far  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  refuted  by 
the  real  condition  of  things.  A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
spirit  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time.  While  the  Civil  War  was  barely 
decided,  and  three  years  before  the  execution  of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
published  his  celebrated  work,  called  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors.^^ 
This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit  of  anticipating  some  of  those 
results  which  more  modern  inquirers  have  obtained  ;^  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  systematic  and  dehberate  onslaught  ever  made  in  England  upon 
those  superstitious  fancies  which  were  then  prevalent  respecting  the  external 
world.  And  what  is  still  more  interesting  is  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  appeared  made  it  evident  that  while  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  author 
belong  to  himself,  the  scepticism  which  he  display^  respecting  popular  belief 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  stUl  occupied  by  a  superstitious  prince  ; 
when  the  Church  of  England  was  at  the  height  of  her  apparent  power  ;  and  when 
men  were  incessantly  persecuted  for  their  rehgious  opinions,  this  same  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  wrote  his  Religio  MediciP  in  which  we  find  all  the  qualities  of 
his  later  work,  except  the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in  the  Religio  M edict »  there  is 
shown  a  creduUty  that  must  have  secured  the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which 
were  then  dominant.  Of  all  the  prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed 
an  essential  part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne  ventured 
to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philosopher's  stone ;  w  in  spirits,  and 
tutelary  angels  :  ^  and  in  palmistry .»  He  not  only  peremptorily  aflBirms  the 
reality  of  witches,  but  he  says  that  those  who  deny  their  existence  are  not  merely 
infidels,  but  atheists.67  He  carefully  tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity, 
not  from  his  birth,  but  from  his  baptism  ;  for  before  he  was  baptized  he  could 
not  be  said  to  exist.ss  To  these  touches  of  wisdom  he  moreover  adds,  that  the 
more  improbable  any  proposition  is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it  ; 
but  that  when  a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very  account  prepared 
to  believe  it. 6® 

Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  S«r  Thomas  Browne  in  the  first  of  the  two 
l^reat  works  he  presented  to  the  world.  But  in  his  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors,  there 
is  displayed  a  spirit  so  entirely  different,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  most  decisive 
evidence  we  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  written  by  the  same  man.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  during  the  twelve  years  which  elapsed  between  the  two  works, 

51  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163. 

52  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkin's  edition  of  Browne's  Works,  Lond.  1836,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284. 
360,  361. 

53  The  precise  date  is  unknown  ;  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was  written  "  be- 
tween the  years  1633  and  1635."  Preface  to  Religio  Medici,  in  Browne's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  iv. 

5*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

55  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

5«  Or,  as  he  calls  it,  **  chiromancy."     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

57  *'  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  beUeved,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witches. 
They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits ;  and  are  obliquely,  and 
upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists."     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

58  "  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

50  Religio  Medici,  sec.  ix.  in  Browne's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14  ;  unfortunately  too  long 
to  extract.  This  is  the  *'  credo  quia  impossibile  est,"  originally  one  of  TertuUian's 
absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  as  "  the 
ancient  religious  maxim."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  sarcastic  remark 
on  this  maxim  in  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  ch.  xviii.  Locke's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sentence  which  supplied  Celsus 
with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fathers.  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 
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there  was  completed  that  vast  social  and  intellectual  revolution,  of  which  the 
overthrow  of  the  church  and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  correspondence,  and  from  the 
public  acts  of  that  time,  how  impossible  it  was,  even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to 
escape  the  effects  of  the  general  intoxication.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Browne, 
who  certainly  was  inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  should  have  been 
affected  by  a  movement  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  he  alone  had  remained  uninfluenced  by  that  sceptical  spirit, 
which,  because  it  had  been  arbitrarily  repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds, 
and  in  the  reaction  soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  attempted 
to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  works  becomes  highly 
interesting,  and,  indeed,  very  important.  In  this,  his  later  production,  we  hear 
no  more  about  believing  things  because  they  are  impossible  ;  but  we  are  told  of 
"  the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,  experience  and  solid  reason."  «o  We  are  also 
reminded  that  one  main  cause  of  error  is  "  adherence  unto  authority  ;  **  ^^  that 
another  is  "  neglect  of  inquiry ;  '*  cj  and,  strange  to  say,  that  a  third  is 
"  credulity."  ^  All  this  was  not  very  consistent  with  the  old  theological  spirit ; 
and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of 
the  innumerable  blunders  of  the  Fathers,^*  but,  after  speaking  of  errors  in 
general,  curtly  adds  :  "  Many  others  there  are,  which  we  resign  unto  divinity, 
and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy."  ^ 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad  measure  of  the  rapidity 
of  that  vast  movement  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
seen  in  every  branch  of  practical  and  speculative  life.  After  the  death  of 
Bacon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  was  certainly  Boyle,  who,  if 
compared  with  his  contemporaries,  may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below 
Newton,  though,  of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original  thinker .w  With 
the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  ; 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments 
into  the  relation  between  colour  and  heat,«7  and  by  this  means  not  only  ascer- 
tained some  very  important  facts,  but  laid  a  foundation  for  that  union  between 
optics  and  thermotics  which,  though  not  yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for 
some  great  philosopher  to  strike  out  a  generalization  large  enough  to  cover  both, 
and  thus  fuse  the  two  sciences  into  a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle,  more 
than  to  any  other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of  hydrostatics,  in  the 
state  in  which  we  now  possess  it.^     He  is  the  original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful 

*>  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors^  book  iii.  chap,  xxviii.  in  Browne* s  Works  , 
vol.  ii.  p.  534. 

*i  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

*J   *'  A  supinity,  or  neglect  of  inquiry.*'     Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

«  "  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men."  Book  i.  chap.  v.  vol.  ii. 
p.  208. 

•*  See  two  amusing  instances  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  438. 

«  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,  book  vii.  chap,  xi.,  in  Browne*s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  326. 

•^^Monk  (Life  of  Benlley,  vol.  i.  p.  37)  says  that  Boyle*s  discoveries  **  have  placed 
his  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Newton  ;  "  and  this,  I  believe,  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  superiority  of  Newton. 

^  Compare  Powell  on  Radiant  Heat  {Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  i.),  p.  287,  with  Lloyd's  Report 
on  Physical  Optics,  1834,  p.  338.  For  the  remarks  on  colours*  see  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1-40  ;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments,  pp.  41-80 ;  and  a  slight  notice  in 
Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  i.  pp.  155,  156,  236.  It  is,  I  think,  not  generally  known, 
that  Power  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  Boyle  for  originating  some  of  his  experiments  on 
colours.     See  a  letter  from  Hooke,  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  533. 

'^  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  266)  well  observes,  that  Boyle  and  Pascal 
are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Copernicus,  Kepler»  and  Newton 
to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle,  as  the  founder  of  hydrostatics,  Thomson's  Hist,  of 
the  Royal  Society,  pp.  397,  398  ;  and  his  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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law,  so  fertile  in  valuable  results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies 
as  its  density.^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  modem 
naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up  those  chemical  inquiries  which  went 
on  accumulating  until,  a  century  later,  they  supplied  the  means  by  which 
Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries  fixed  the  real  basis  of  chemistry,  and  enabled 
it  for  the  first  time  to  take  its  proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with 
the  external  world7<> 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness  of  Man,  and  particularly 
to  what  may  be  called  the  material  interests  of  civilization,  will  be  traced  in 
another  part  of  this  work  ;  but  what  I  now  wish  to  observe  is  the  way  in  which 
such  investigations  harmonized  with  the  movement  I  am  attempting  to 
describe.  In  the  whole  of  his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly  insists  upon 
two  fundamental  principles  :  namely,  the  importance  of  individual  experiments, 
and  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  anti- 
quity has  handed  down.7i  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method  ;  they  are 
the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and  they  are  also  the  views  which  have 
l>een  held  by  every  man  who,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has  added  anything 
of  moment  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.     First  to  doubt.^a  then  to  inquire, 

^  This  was  discovered  by  Boyle  about  1650,  and  confirmed  by  Mariotte  in  1676. 
See  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  vol.  ii.  pp.  557,  588  ;  ThomsofCs  Hist,  of 
Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  215  ;  Turner's  Chemistry ,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  200  ;  Brande*s  Chemistry, 
vol.  i.  p.  363.  This  law  has  been  empirically  verified  by  the  French  Institute,  and  found 
to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of  twenty-seven  atmospheres.  See  Challis  on  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Fluids,  in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  226  ;  and  HerscheVs  Nat. 
Philos.  p.  231.  Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  dis- 
covery is  rather  unfairly  called  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ;  while  foreign  writers, 
refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether,  and  term  it  the  law  of 
Mariotte  !  See,  for  instance,  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  126  ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etats, 
vol.  viii.  p.  122  ;  Kaemtzs  Meteorology,  p.  236  ;  Comte,  Philos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  pp.  583»  645* 
vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  615  ;  Pouillet,  EUmens  de  Physique,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  183. 

70  "  L'un  des  createurs  de  la  physique  exp6rimentale,  I'illustre  Robert  Boyle,  avait 
aussi  reconnu,  d^s  le  milieu  du  dix-septi^me  siecle,  une  grande  partie  des  faits  qui  servent 
aujourd'hui  de  base  k  cette  chimie  nouvelle.'*  Cuvier,  Progris  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30* 
The  "  aussi "  refers  to  Key.  See  also  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences  Naiurelles,  part  ii.  pp. 
322,  346-349.  A  still  more  recent  writer  says  that  Boyle  '*  stood,  in  fact,  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry  of  Priestley  ;  he  had  in  his  hand  the  key  to  the  great 
discovery  of  Lavoisier."  Johnston  on  Dimorphous  Bodies,  in  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc. 
vol.  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie  AruUomique, 
Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  576,  577.  579.  vol.  ii.  p.  24  ;  and  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine, 
vol.  iv.  p.  177. 

71  This  disregard  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works,  that  it  is 
dififtcult  to  choose  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be  quoted.  I  will  select 
one  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  certainly  very  characteristic.  In  his 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  Notion  of  Nature,  he  says  (Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iv. 
P-  359 )»  "  For  I  am  wont  to  judge  of  opinions  as  of  coins  :  I  consider  much  less,  in  any 
one  that  I  am  to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it  is  made  of. 
It  is  indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or  ages  since,  or  came 
but  yesterday  from  the  mint."  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the  **  schoolmen  "  and 
*'  gownmen  "  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that  expressed  by  Locke  himself. 

72  In  his  Considerations  touching  Experimental  Essays,  he  says  {Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  197),  "  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost  every  one  of  the  following 
essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use  so  often  perhaps,  it  seems,  it  is  ttot  «m- 
probable,  and  such  other  expressions  as  argue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinions 
I  inchne  to,"  &c.  Indeed,  this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus,  his  Essay  on  Crystals, 
which,  considering  the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  production,  is  entitled 
**  Doubts  and  Experiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of  Salts."  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  488. 
It  is  therefore  with  good  reason  that  M.  Humboldt  terms  him  "  the  cautious  and 
doubting  Robert  Boyle."     Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  730. 
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and  then  to  discover,  has  been  the  process  universally  followed  by  our  great 
teachers.  So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that  though  he  was  an  eminently 
religious  man, 73  he  gave  to  the  most  popular  of  his  scientific  works  the  title  of 
The  Sceptical  Chemist ;  meaning  to  intimate  that  until  men  were  sceptical  con- 
cerning the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  should 
advance  far  in  the  career  which  lay  before  them.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe 
that  this  remarkable  work,  in  which  such  havoc  was  made  with  old  notions,  was 
published  in  i66i,74  the  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign 
the  spread  of  incredulity  was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only  among 
the  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and  personal  friends  of  the 
king.  It  is  true  that  in  that  rank  of  society  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degener- 
ate form.  But  the  movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common  energy,  which, 
in  so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  palace,  and  excite 
the  minds  of  the  courtiers  ;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race,  who  from  the  frivolity  of  their 
habits  are  under  ordinary  circumstances  predisposed  to  superstition,  and  pre- 
pared to  believe  whatever  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 
In  everything  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Everything  marked  a  growing 
determination  to  subordinate  old  notions  to  new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment 
when  Boyle  was  prosecuting  his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the  Royal 
Society,  which  was  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  knowledge  by 
direct  experiment.75  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  charter  now 
first  granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares  that  its  object  is  the  extension 
of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  supematural.Te 

73  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  Burnetts  Lives  and  Characters,  edit. 
Jebb^  1833,  PP*  351-360  ;  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33  ;  WhewelVs  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  p.  273.  He  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  scientific  method 
with  the  defence  of  established  religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best  instances  of  this, 
in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  38,  39. 

7*  The  Sceptical  Chemist  is  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-371.  It  went  through 
two  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book  of  that  kind.  Boyle's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  345.  I  find,  from  a  letter  written  in  1696 
{Fairfax  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  344),  that  Boyle's  works  were  then  becoming  scarce, 
and  that  there  was  an  intention  of  reprinting  the  whole  of  them.  In  regard  to  the 
Sceptical  Chemist^  it  was  so  popular  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Monconys,  a  French 
traveller,  who  visited  London  in  1663,  and  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to  be  bought 
for  four  shillings.  **  pour  quatre  chelins."  Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit. 
1695  ;  a  book  containing  some  very  curious  facts  respecting  London  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In 
SprengeVs  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  v.  pp.  78-9,  there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advo- 
cated in  the  Sceptical  Chemist,  respecting  which  Sprengel  says,  **  Ce  fut  cependant  aussi 
en  Angleterre  que  s'61ev6rent  les  premiers  doutes  sur  I'exactitude  des  explications 
chimiques." 

76  "  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  objects  of  their  atten- 
tion were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  physical  sciences,  however,  or  those  which  are 
promDted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objects ;  and  experiment  was  the  method 
which  they  professed  to  follow  in  accomplishing  their  purpose."  Thomson's  Hist,  of  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  6.  When  the  society  was  first  instituted,  experiments  were  so  unusual 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  in  London.  See  a  curious 
passage  in  Weld's  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

7«  Dr  Paris  {Life  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  says,  "  The  charter  of  the  Royal 
Society  states,  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science.  This 
epithet  natural  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a  meaning,  of  which  very  few  persons, 
1  believe,  are  aware.  At  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  society,  the  arts  of 
witchcraft  and  divination  were  very  extensively  encouraged  ;  and  the  word  natural 
was  therefore  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  supernatural."  The  charters  granted 
by  Charles  II.  are  printed  in  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481-521. 
Evelyn  (Diary,  13  Aug.  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  mentions  that  the  object  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  **  natural  knowledge."     See  also  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  358  ; 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust  these  things  were  viewed  by 
those  inordinate  admirers  of  antiquity  who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past 
ages,  are  unable  either  to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  These  great 
obstructors  of  mankind  played,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  same  part  as  they 
play  in  our  own  day,  rejecting  every  novelty,  and  therefore  opposing  every 
improvement.  The  angry  contest  which  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  the 
hostility  directed  against  the  Royal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the 
idea  of  progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most  instructive  parts 
of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion  I  shall  relate  them  at  considerable 
length.  At  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated  ;  as  indeed 
was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  their  opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly  all  the 
intellect  of  the  country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by  such  aid  as  the  court 
could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth,  so  rapid  as  to  carry  away  with  it  some 
of  the  ablest  members  even  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  their  love  of  know- 
ledge proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they  had  been  bred.  But 
these  were  exceptional  cases,  and,  speaking  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  the  antagonism  between  physical  science  and  the  theological 
spirit  was  such  as  to  induce  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  themselves 
against  the  science,  and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  sur- 
prised that  they  should  have  adopted  this  course.  That  inquisitive  and  experi- 
mental spirit  which  they  wished  to  check  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  pre- 
judices, but  it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.  For  in  the  first  place,  the 
mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught  men  to  require  a  severity  of 
proof  which  it  was  soon  found  that  the  clergy  were,  in  their  own  department, 
unable  to  supply.  And  in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made  to  physical 
knowledge  opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and  thus  tended  still  further  to  divert 
attention  from  ecclesiastical  topics.  Both  these  effects  would  of  course  be 
limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  were  interested  in  scientific  in- 
quiries :  it  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries 
must  have  been  extended  over  a  far  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called  their 
secondary  influence  ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  operated  is  well  worth  our  attention, 
because  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  go  far  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked 
opposition  which  has  always  existed  between  superstition  and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  physical  laws  will  refer  to 
supernatural  causes  all  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is  surrounded.'"  But  so 
soon  as  natural  science  begins  to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the  elements 
of  a  great  change.  Each  successive  discovery,  by  ascertaining  the  law  that 
governs  certain  events,  deprives  them  of  that  apparent  mystery  in  which  they 

Pulteney's  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98  ;  and  on  the  distinction  thus  established 
in  the  popular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural,  compare  Boyle^s  WorkSt  vol.  ii. 
p.  455,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  359. 

■"  The  speculative  view  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  most  com  • 
prehensive  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Corate,  in  his  Philosophie  Positive  ;  and  his  conclusions 
in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human  mind  are  confirmed  by  everything  we  know 
of  barbarous  nations  ;  and  they  are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  decisively  proved,  by  the 
history  of  physical  science.  In  addition  to  the  facts  he  has  adduced,  I  may  mention  that 
the  history  of  geology  supplies  evidence  analogous  to  that  which  he  has  collected  from 
other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  supernatural  causation  may  be  seen 
in  a  circumstance  related  by  Combe.  He  says  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unhealthy  **  that  every  spring  the  farmers 
and  their  servants  were  seized  with  fever  and  ague."  As  long  as  the  cause  of  this  was 
unknown,  **  these  visitations  were  believed  to  be  sent  by  Providence  ;  '*  but  after  a  time 
the  land  was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants  perceived  that  what  they 
had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  natural,  and  that  the  cause  was  the  state 
of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deity.  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  Edinb.  1847, 
p.  156. 
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wer*r  fonneriy  involved.'*  The  love  of  the  marvdloiis  beoomcs  proportioa- 
ably  'Jiminii^hed  .  and  when  any  science  has  made  such  piogiess  as  to  enable  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  it  to  foreteO  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is  dear 
thiat  the  whole  of  those  e\-ents  are  at  ooce  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
-tupematural.  said  brought  under  the  anthority  of  natural  powers.^  The  business 
oi  phy«4cal  philosophy  is.  to  explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view  to  their 
pre^liction  :  and  e\'ery  successful  prediction  which  is  recognized  by  the  people. 
causes  a  disruption  of  one  of  those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bmd  the  imagination  to 
the  fxx,n\t  said  invisible  world.  Hence  it  is  that,  supposing  other  thmgs  equal. 
the  suf>erstition  of  a  nation  must  alwav-s  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  Its  phy ideal  knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  venfied  by  the  ordinary' 
experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  socieCy.  we 
•shall  find  that  the>' are  superstitious  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact  have  or  have  not  been  explained  by  natural  laws. 
The  crerlulity  of  sailors  is  notorious,  and  e\'er\-  Uterature  contains  evidence  of  the 
multiplicity  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the>-  ding  to 
them.*  This  is  perfectly  explicable  by  the  prindple  I  have  laid  down.  Meteoro- 
logy has  not  yet  been  raised  to  a  sdence  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  winds  and 
storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  class 
of    men  most  exposed  to  their  dangers  should    be   precisely   the   class  which 

""  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  docs  not  at  all  lessen  the  real  mystery.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as  the  people  at  large  never  enter 
intfj  such  subtleties  as  the  difference  between  Law  and  Cause  :  a  difference,  indeed,  which 
is  so  neglected,  that  it  is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  scientific  books.  All  that  the  people 
know  is,  that  events  which  they  once  belie\-ed  to  be  directly  controlled  by  the  Deity,  and 
modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretc^d  by  the  human  mind,  but  are  altered  by  human 
interference.  The  attempts  which  Paley  and  others  have  made  to  sdve  this  mystery  by 
rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are  evidently  futile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the 
solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as  the  problem  ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theo- 
logians, in  so  far  as  they  are  arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  .-Vs  Mr.  Newman  truly 
says,  *'  A  God  uncaused  and  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incomprehensibte 
as  a  world  uncaused  and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not  reject  the  latter  theory  as 
incomprehensible  ;  for  so  is  ever>*  other  possible  theor>*.'*  Sewman's  Natural  History 
of  the  Soul,  1849,  p.  36.  The  truth  of  this  condusion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  by 
the  defence  of  the  old  method,  which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
pp.  262-5  ;  because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  their 
vast  powers,  were  most  hkely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion  which  is 
slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the  deepest  thinker  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  external  world  could 
prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  See,  among  other  passages,  two  particularly 
remarkable  in  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunftt  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  478,  481,  on  "  der 
physikotheologische  Beweis." 

7»  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennais  :  *'  Pourquoi  les  corps  gravitent-ils  les 
uns  vers  les  autres  ?  Parceque  Dieu  I'a  voulu,  disaient  les  anciens.  Parceque  les  corps 
s'attirent,  dit  la  science."  Maury ^  Ligendes  du  Moyen  Age,  p.  33.  See  to  the  same  effect 
Mackay's  Religious  Development,  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  30,  31,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  a 
partial  statement  of  the  antithesis  in  Copleston's  Inquiry  into  Necessity  and  Predestination, 
p.  49  ;  an  ingenious  but  overrated  book. 

**  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  collect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period  of  niy  reading. 
But  having  omitted  taking  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  onlv  refer,  on  the  superstition  of 
sailors,  to  Heber's  Journey  through  Ifuiia,  vol.  i.  p.  423  :  Richardson  s  Travels  in  the  Sahara, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 1  ;  UurckhardVs  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  347 ;  Davis's  Chinese*  vol.  iii.  pp.  16, 
17  ;  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  43  :  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
p.  9  ;  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  vol.  i.  p.  130  ;  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  566; 
Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  53  ;  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  1850,  vol.  ii. 
p.  255  ;  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  1807,  vol.  i.  pp.  422-425  ;  Walsh's  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  96, 97  ; 
Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  93  ;  Holcroft's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  iii. 
p.  197. 
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is  most  superstitious.81  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an  element 
much  more  obedient  to  man,  and  they  are  less  liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks 
which  defy  the  calculations  of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference  ;  and  it  is  universally  observed, 
that  as  a  body  they  are  less  superstitious  than  sailors.  If,  again,  we  compaxe 
agriculturists  with  manufacturers,  we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same  principle. 
To  the  cultivators  of  land,  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  is  the  weather, 
which,  if  it  turn  out  unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all  their  calculations.  But 
science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the  laws  of  rain,  men  are  at 
present  unable  to  foretell  it  for  any  considerable  period  ;  the  inhabitant  of  the 
country  is  therefore  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatural  agency, 
and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  prayers  offered  up  in  our  churches 
for  dry  Weather  or  for  wet  weather  ;  a  superstition  which  to  future  ages  will 
appear  as  childish  as  the  feelings  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded 
the  presence  of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets  and  eclipses  ;  and  as  we 
are  able  to  predict  their  appearance,  we  have  ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be 
preserved  from  them.82  But  because  our  researches  into  the  phenomena  of 
rain  happen  to  have  been  less  successful,**  we  resort  to  the  impious  contrivance 

^1  Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens,  said,  "No,  dikasts  ;  the 
dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers  encountered  at  sea  are  divine." 
Gfote's  Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  xi.  p.  252.  Thus,  too,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  dangers 
of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated  the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  Kemhle's 
Saxons  in  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  390,  391.  Erman,  who  mentions  the  dangerous  navigation 
of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  "  There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutsk,  that  it  is  only  upon  the  Baikal, 
in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  leams  to  pray  from  his  heart."  Erman's  Travels  in  Siberia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

^  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  those  appearances 
which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child  :  "  Toute  I'arm^e  d'Othon  se  dispersa  subite- 
ment  k  Tapparition  d'une  Eclipse  de  soleil,  qui  la  remplit  de  terreur,  et  qui  fut  regard^e 
comme  I'annonce  du  malheur  qu'on  attendait  depuis  long-temps."  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Midecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  368.  The  terror  inspired  by  eclipses  was  not  finally  destroyed  before 
the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  still  caused 
great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  England.  See  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  vol.  iii. 
p.  372  ;  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  366  ;  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  36.  Compare 
Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  v.  p.  104,  with  Hare's  Guesses  ai  Truth,  2nd.  series,  pp.  194, 195. 
There  probably  never  has  been  an  ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited 
by  eclipses.  For  evidence  of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Symes's  Embassy  to  Ava, 
vol.  ii.  p.  296  ;  Raffles'  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  530  ;  Southey's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  354, 
vol.  ii.  p.  371  ;  Marsden's  Hist,  of  Sumatra,  p.  159  ;  Niebuhr,  Description  de  I  Arabie, 
p.  105  ;  Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  p.  337  ;  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  414  ;  Moor- 
croft's  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces,  vol.  ii.  p.  4  ;  Crawfurd's  Hist,  of  the  Iniian 
Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  305  ;  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  331  ;  Mackay's  Religious 
Development,  vol.  i.  p.  425  ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi.  p.  16  ;  Wilson's 
Note  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  140  ;  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  90  ; 
Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathimatiques,  vol.  i.  p.  444  ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xii.  p.  3484  ; 
Ward^s  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  loi  ;  Prescott's  Hist,  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  123  ;  KohVs 
Russia,  p.  374  ;  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vd.  vi.  p.  216  ;  Murray's  Life 
of  Bruce,  p.  103  ;  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  289  \  Grote' s  H ist.  of  Greece,  wo\.  v'li.  p.  4-^2, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  205,  557  ;  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  serie,  vol.  iii.  202,  Paris,  1823  ;  Clot-Bey, 
de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bayle  in  remov- 
ing those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  compare  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der 
Philosoph.  vol.  xi.  p.  252;  Le  Vassor,Hist.  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iii.  p.  415;  Lettres  de  Sevigni, 
vol.  iv.  p.  336  ;  Autobiography  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes,  edit.  HalUwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  123,  136. 

83  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and  thus  prevented 
us  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes  on  Meteorology,  in  Second 
Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  249-251  ;   Cuvier,  Progris  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  69* 
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'A  'jC^zjsl  :n  tie  iid  of  li*  I>Krr  i:i  scppiy  ibagdeooetKysia  ^csmrr  viadi  are  the 
r*r^-"*  oi  fyar  vw3  tioth  ajkl  w»  art  a^c  a^har>*>l.  m  'jot  ^biic  churches,  to 
y:  f^\:\7i\i  ih^  nttt  '-rf  r"ti:z>'jc  by  n^rng  i^Kin  2S  ici:ak  t :>  ocooeal  an  ifnoorance 
w*:  rught  frankly  to  crjoiess.**  Tbe  a^ncalisnst  is  ih-as  taacht  to  ascribe  to 
•  -^/frmAturil  az*riicy  tlKr  nrj«  im;>'jn2iii  p^SKtkioaia  w^th  vbxii  he  is  ooooenied:  * 
aai  tii-Tt  can  bt  no  cV^airt  that  this  is  one  k4  the  casses  ot  those  sopcfStitioDS 
i':frl:ziz^  ifv  which  the  inhaixtants  of  rht  ayaniry  are  onfaTOorably  ccntrasted  with 
tii^y^  of  tLe  t'/wn-*      Bat  th«  ziannfactarw.'  an-:!  indeed  nearly  every  one  en- 

2«^  :  Ka^mtz'i  MiUcmrioo^  PP-  2~4  :  Prymfs  Bnd^tmmU^  Treatise,  pp.  290-295 ;  Somtr- 
'liUi  Pkyiusl  Geot-  voL  xL  pp.  1%  !>.  But  all  tix  best  aathonties  are  agreed  that 
iKu  ii^oraz.i^  cannot  last  kc^  :  and  that  the  cocstact  advance  vhkh  we  are  now  making 
iTi  lA'nyh^j^  vjtsofjt  win  eventnaUy  enable  xb  to  explain  even  these  phenomena.  Thus 
i'K  instance  Sir  John  Leslie  says.  "  It  cann>>t  be  dispnted.  however,  that  aB  the  changes 
whi'-.h  happen  in  the  mass  of  oar  atxnospbere.  icv.?ived.  capric>:3as»  and  irregular  as 
tb<ry  roay  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  resoits  of  ptindpies  as  hxed,  and  perhaps  as 
tirripk;,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolatioos  of  the  solar  system.  Coold  we  miravd  the 
ixitxicate  maze,  we  might  trace  the  action  of  each  distinct  canse.  and  hence  dedooe  the 
iiltixaate  effects  arising  from  their  comlMned  operatioo.  \^lth  the  possession  of  soch 
'JaU,  we  might  safely  predict  the  state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we  now 
'.akulate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  morxu  or  foret^  a  conjunct>DO  of  the  planets.'^  Leslies 
Saiured  Philosophy,  p.  403  :  see  also  p.  1S5,  and  the  remarks  of  3ir.  Snow  Harris  {Brii. 
AwK.  iof  1844,  p.  241 ),  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton  {J<mmal  of  Geog.  Soc.  voL  xix.  p.  xcL). 
Thus,  Vjfj,  Dt.  Whewell  {Brid^ewaier  Treatise,  p.  3)  says,  that  *'  the  changes  of  winds 
arid  skies "'  are  produced  by  causes,  of  whose  rules  "  no  philosophical  mind  **  will  doubt 
the  fixity. 

^  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  many 
nations  have  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say  their  pi  avers.  In  countries 
where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the  changes  to  witchcraft,  or  to  some  other 
supernatural  power.  See  Jf art m^s  Tonga  Islands,  vcL  u.  pp.  7,  108  ;  Tuckefs  ExpedU. 
Ut  the  Zaire,  pp.  214,  215  ;  EUis*s  Hisi.  of  Madagascar,  voL  ii.  p.  354  ;  Asiatic  Researches, 
vtA,  vi.  pp.  193,  194,  297,  voL  xvL  pp.  223,  342  ;  Southeys  Hisi.  of  BraxQ,  voL  iiL  p.  187  ; 
Davii'i  Chinese,  vo^  iL  p.  154  ;  Beausobre,  Hisi.  de  Manichie,  voL  iL  p.  394  ;  CudwcftKs 
InlelUd.  Syst.  voL  iL  p.  539.  The  Hindus  refer  rain  to  supernatural  causes  in  the  Rig 
Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religious  books  :  and  they  have  held  similar  notions  ever 
since.  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  voL  L  pp.  xxx.  10,  19,  26,  145,  175,  205,  224,  225,  265,  266,  voL 
ii.  pp.  28,  41,  62,  no,  153,  158,  164,  166,  192,  199,  231,  258,  268,  293,  329 ;  Journal  of 
Aiial.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  91  ;  Coleman* s  Mythol.  of  the  Hindus,  p.  in  ;  Ward's  View  of  the 
ffindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  p.  115, 
vol.  ii.  p.  337  ;  and  on  the  **  Rain -makers,"  compare  Cailin's  Sorth:4merican  Indians, 
vol.  L  pp.  134-140,  with  Buchanan's  North -American  Indians,  pp.  258,  260 ;  also  a  pre- 
r;isely  similar  class  in  Africa  {Moffafs  Southern  Africa,  pp.  305-325),  and  in  Arabia 
(Siebuhr,  Desc.  de  V Arabic,  pp.  237,  238). 

Omiing  U}  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth  centur>'  it  was 
taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  hail  were  the  work  of  wizards 
(Neander*s  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118,  139) ;  that  similar  \iews  passed  on  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned  by  Luther  {Maury.  Ugendes  Pieuses,  pp.  18,  19) ; 
and  finally,  that  when  Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty  years  ago,  he  found  the 
clergy  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because  they  "  attributed  the  want  of 
rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment."  Swinburne's  Travels  through 
Spain  in  1775  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2nd.  edit  London,  1787. 

w  See  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strike  me  as  rather  incautious,  and 
which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  increasing  the  hostility  between 
it  and  science,  in  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  278.  What  Coleridge  has  said 
is  worth  attending  to  :  see  The  Friend,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223. 

**  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that  the  agricultural 
classes  are  the  **  most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced  "  of  alL  KohTs  Russia,  p.  365. 
And  Sir  K.  Miirchison,  who  has  enjoyed  extensive  means  of  observation,  familiarly 
mentions  the  "  credulous  farmers."     Murchison*s  Siluria,  p.  61.     [The  words  of  Mwchi- 
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gaged  in  the  business  of  cities,  has  employments  the  success  of  which,  being 
regulated  by  his  own  abihties,  has  no  connexion  with  those  unexplained  events 
that  perplex  the  imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  He  who,  by  his 
ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is  evidently  less  affected  by  uncontrollable 
occurrences  than  he  by  whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it 
is  fair,  or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with  equal  success,  and  learns 
to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  energy  and  the  cunning  of  his  own  arm.  As  the 
sailor  is  naturally  more  superstitious  than  the  soldier,  because  he  has  to  deal  with 
a  more  unstable  element  ;  just  in  the  same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  super- 
stitious than  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and  more  seriously 
affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some  men  makes  them  call  capricious, 
and  the  ignorance  of  other  men  makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks,  to  show  how  the  progress 
of  manufactures,  besides  increasing  the  national  wealth,  has  done  immense 
service  to  civilization,  by  inspiring  Man  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources  ;^ 
and  how,  by  giving  rise  to  a  new  class  of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  say  so, 
shifted  the  scene  in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwell.  But  to  trace  this 
would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  and  the  illustrations  already  given 
are  sufficient  to  explain  how  the  theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by 
that  love  of  experimental  science  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.88 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  ought  to  estimate  a  period  whose  true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
grievously  misunderstood.  Those  political  writers  who  judge  events  without 
regard  to  that  intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find 
much  to  condemn,  and  scarcely  anything  to  approve,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
By  such  authors  I  shall  be  censured  for  having  travelled  out  of  that  narrow  path 
in  which  history  has  been  too  often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
how  it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to  understand  a  period 
which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  This  difficulty 
will  be  rendered  very  obvious  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the 
government  of  Charles  with  the  great  things  which,  under  that  government,  were 
peaceably  effected.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of  apparent  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end.  If  we  look  only  at  the  characters  of  the  rulers, 
and  at  their  foreign  policy,  we  must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  be  the 
worst  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  confine  our 
observations  to  the  laws  which  were  passed,  and  to  the  principles  which  were 
established,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  this  same  reign  forms  one  of  the 
brightest  epochs  in  our  national  annals.  Politically  and  morally,  there  were  to 
be  found  in  the  government  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness,  and  of 
crime.     The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  voluptuary,  without  the 

son  are  here  strained  from  a  particular  to  a  general  sense. — Ed.]  In  Asia,  exactly  the 
sarae  tendency  has  been  noticed  :  see  MatsdetCs  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  63.  Some  curious 
evidence  of  agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may  be  seen  in  MonteiU  Hist, 
des  divers  Stats,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  39. 

87  In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
judiciously  contrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of  his  essay  on  the  Statistics  of  Agricul- 
ture, Journal  of  the  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  295,  296. 

88  Indeed,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  physical  experiments  were 
so  fashionable.  This  is  merely  worth  observing  as  a  symptom  of  the  age,  since  Charles 
II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  and  did  not  add.  anything  to  our  knowledge  ; 
and  their  patronage  of'science,  such  as  it  was,  degraded  it  rather  than  advanced  it.  Still, 
the  prevalence  of  the  taste  is  curious  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  {History  of  England,  ist  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  408-412),  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mon- 
conys'  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  31  :  Sorbiere's  Voyage  to  England,  pp.  32,  33  ;  Evelyn* s  Diary, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  286  ;  Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  375*  vol.  ii.  p.  34.  vol.  iii.  p.  85.  vol.  iv.  p.  229  ; 
BurnH's  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  322,  vol.  ii.  p.  275  ;  Burnet's  hives,^.  144  iCampbeWs 
Chief -Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  582, 
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morals  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  withoot  the  feelings  oi  aman.*  His  ministers, 
with  the  exception  of  Clarendon,  whom  he  hated  lor  his  virtues,  had  not  one  of  the 
attributes  of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  pensioned  by  the  crown  of 
France.**  The  weight  of  taxation  was  increased.*^  while  the  secority  of  the 
kingdom  was  dimini^ed."  By  the  forced  surrender  of  the  charters  of  the  towns, 
our  municipal  rights  were  endangered.*^  By  shutting  the  exchequer  our  national 
credit  was  destroyed.**  Though  immense  sums  were  ^>ent  in  maintaining  our 
naval  and  military*  power,  we  were  left  so  defenceless,  that  when  a  war  broke  out. 
which  had  long  been  preparing,  we  seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Such  was  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the  government,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland 
were  able  not  only  to  ride  triumphant  rouml  our  coasts,  but  to  sail  up  the  Thames. 
attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  insult  the  metropolis  of  England.** 
Yet.  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  it  is  an  undoubted  tact  that  in  this  same 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction  than  had  been 
taken,  in  any  period  of  equal  length,  during  the  twelve  centuries  we  had  occupied 
the  soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of  that  intellectual  movement  which  was 
unwittingly  supported  by  the  crown,  there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  reforms  which  changed  the  face  of  society.**     The  two  great  obstacles  by 

*  His  treatment  of  his  young  wife  unmediatdy  after  marriage  is  perhaps  the  worst 
thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  UsUr's  Life  of  Clarendtm,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  145-153.  This  is  matter  of  proof ;  but  Burnet  {Own  Time,  voL  L  p.  522,  and  voL 
ii.p.  267)  whispers  a  horrible  suspicion,  which  I  cannot  believe  to  be  true,  even  of 
Charles  II..  and  which  Harris,  who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his  astounding  pro* 
fligacy,  does  not  mention,  though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in  Burnet.  Harris's  Lives 
of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  v.  pp.  36-43.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr  says,  in  reference  to  another 
accusation  against  him,  *'  There  is  little  occasion  to  blacken  the  memory  of  that  wicked 
monarch,  Charles  II.,  by  the  aid  of  invidious  conjectures.'*  Notes  on  James  II.,  in 
Parr*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.     CcHnpare  Fox's  History  of  James  II.,  p.  71. 

^  Even  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  from  Loub  XIV. ;  but  for 
this  there  appears  to  be  ho  good  authority.  Compare  HaUam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  iL 
pp.  66,  67  note,  with  CampbeWs  ChanceUors,  voL  iiL  p.  213. 

*»  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  vc^.  iL  p.  377 ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv. 
PP-  340-344. 

**  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing  to  naval  com- 
mands incompetent  youths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of  those  able  officers  who  had 
been  employed  under  CromwelL  Compare  Burnefs  Own  Time,  voL  i.  p.  290,  with  Pepys* 
Diaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68,  72. 

w  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  323-328.  The  court  was  so  bent  on  abro- 
gating the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saimders  was  made  chief-justice  for  the 
express  purpose.  See  Campbell's  Chief -Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  Roger  North  sajrs  {Lives 
of  the  Norths,  voL  ii.  p.  67),  **  Nothing  was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious  as  the 
procuring  of  charters,  as  the  language  then  was.*'  Compare  Bulstrode's  Memoirs, 
pp.  379»  388. 

»*  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery  is  described  by  De  Foe ;  Wilson's  Life 
of  De  Foe,  vol.  L  p.  52.  See  also  Calamy's  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  78  ;  Parker's  Hist,  of 
his  Own  Time,  pp.  141-143.  The  amount  stolen  by  the  king  is  estimated  at  1,328,526/. 
Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  According  to  Lord  Campbell,  "  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half."     Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 

»*  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  iii.  pp.  242-264,  of  the  terror 
felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  himself  buried  his  gold  (p.  261,  and 
pp.  376-379).  Evelyn  {Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  287)  says  : "  The  alarme  was  so  greate,  that  it  put 
both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq,  ieare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see  more  ;  every  body  was  fljing,  none  knew  why  or  whither." 

*•  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case»  in 
opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  often  said 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  **  that  a  government  could  not  subsist  with  such  a  law.'* 
Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Lord-Keeper  Guildford  was  even  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  military  tenures.     *'  He  thought,"  says  his  brother,  "  the  taking  away  of  the 
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which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed  consisted  of  a  spiritual  tyranny 
and  a  territorial  tyranny  :  the  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  remedy  these  evils  ;  not  by  palliatives,  but 
by  striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who  did  the  mischief.  For  now  it  was  that 
a  law  was  placed  on  the  statute-book,  taking  away  that  celebrated  writ  which 
enabled  the  bishops  or  their  delegates  to  cause  those  men  to  be  burned  whose 
reUgion  was  different  to  their  own.*'^  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to  submit  to  an  assessment 
made  by  the  ordinary  legislature.^  Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding 
any  bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  tender  the  ex-officio  oath,  by  which  the 
church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power  of  compelling  a  suspected  person  to 
criminate  himself.^  In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was  also  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  was  obUged  to  abandon 
its  pretensions  to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever 
an  important  resource  for  extending  its  own  infiuence.^^  It  was  in  the  same 
reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  taxed  entirely  by  their 
representatives  ;  the  House  of  Commons  having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power 
of  proposing  money  bills  and  regulating  the  amount  of  imposts,  merely  leaving  to 
the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting  to  what  has  been  already  determined. *<>^  These 
were  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  bridle  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  But 
there  were  also  effected  other  things  of  equal  importance.  By  the  destruction  of 
the  scandalous  prerogatives  of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit  was  set  to 

tenures  a  desperate  wound  to  the  Hberties  of  the  people  of  England."  Lives  of  the  Norths, 
vol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  are  governed.  A  passage 
in  Life  of  James,  by  Himself,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621,  confirms  the  statement  in  Dal- 
rymple,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This  should  be  compared  with  a  letter  from  Louis 
XIV.,  in  the  Barillon  correspondence.     Appendix  to  Fox*s  James  //.,  p.  cxxiv. 

97  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  48  ;  CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  431. 
This  destruction  of  the  writ  De  Haretico  comburendo  was  in  1677.  It  is  noticed  in 
Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  500  :  and  in  Collier's  Ecclesiast,  Hist.  vol.  viii. 
p.  478. 

98  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  Collier's  Ecclesiast,  Hist,  vol.  viii.  pp.  463- 
466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  by  the  change,  says:  ''The  consenting, 
therefore,  to  be  taxed  by  the  temporal  Commons^  makes  the  clergy  more  depen- 
dent on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  money, 
and  lays  their  estates  in  some  measure  at  discretion.**  See  also,  on  the  injury  this  has 
inflicted  on  the  church,  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  259,  260.  And  Coleridge 
{Literary  Remains,  vol.  iv.  pp.  152,  153)  points  this  out  as  characterizing  one  of  the  three 
"  grand  evil  epochs  of  our  present  church."  So  marked,  however,  was  the  tendency  of 
that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected  by  an  arrangement 
between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in  Burnet's  Oum  Time,  vol.  i. 
p.  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  508,  509.  Compare  Lord  Camden*s  statement  {Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  169)  with  the  speech  of  Lord  Bathurst  (vol.  xxii.  p.  77) ;  and  of  Lord  Temple  on 
Tooke*s  case  (vol.  xxxv.  p.  1357).  Mr.  Carwithen  {Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  354,  Oxford,  1849)  grieves  over  "  this  deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
clergy." 

*  13  Car.  II.  c.  12.  Compare  Stephens's  Life  of  Tooke,  vol.  i.  pp.  169,  170,  with  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  loi.  Mr.  Hallam  {Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  198)  has 
adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  injure  their  oppon- 
ents by  the  ex-officio  oath. 

100  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in  1669  ;  and 
**  from  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  the  Lords  have  tacitly  abandoned  all  pretensions 
to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.**  Const.  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There  is  an  account 
of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which  was  connected  with  the  East -India  Company,  in  Aft/fs 
Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  103. 

iw  HaUam's  Const,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  189-192  ;  and  Eccleston's  English  Antiquities, 
p.  326.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation  are  noticed  very 
briefly  in  Parker's  Hist,  of  his  own  Tin^f  pp.  i35»  136* 
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the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  subjects.102  By  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every  EngUshman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could 
make  it  ;  it  being  guaranteed  to  him  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he,  instead  of 
languishing  in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  should  be  brought  to  a 
fair  and  speedy  trial. *<»  By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  a  security 
hitherto  unknown  was  conferred  upon  private  property .i<>*  By  the  abolition  of 
general  impeachments,  an  end  was  put  to  a  great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  adversaries.i<» 
By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted  the  liberty  of  printing,  there 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other 
single  cause,  has  diffused  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and 
has  thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  aided  the  progress  of  English  civiliza- 
tion.iw  And,  to  complete  this  noble  picture,  there  were  finally  destroyed  those 
feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman  conquerors  had  imposed, — the  military  tenures; 
the  court  of  wards  ;  the  fines  for  alienation  ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  marriage  by 
reason  of  tenure  ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages,  the  primer  seisins  ;  and  all 
those  mischievous  subtleties,  of  which  the  mere  names  sound  in  modem  ears  as  a 
wild  and  barbarous  jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ancestors  as  real  and  serious 
evils.107 

102  The  '*  famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption  "  were  abolished  by  12  Car. 
II.  c.  24.  Hallatn's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech  on 
Economical  Reform,  describes  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  of  purveyance.  Burke's 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  239.  See  also  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  88  note ;  Barrington 
on  the  Statutes,  pp.  183-185,  237  ;  LinganTs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  339  ;  Sin- 
clair's Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  232  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1299.  These  passages  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this  *'  right,'*  which,  like  most  gross  in- 
justices, was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the  British  constitution,  being  at  least  as 
ancient  as  Canute.  See  Allen  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  p.  152.  Indeed,  a  recent  writer 
of  considerable  learning  {Spence,  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  p.  319)  derives  it  from  the 
Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been  brought  in  to  take  it  away  in  1656.  See  Burton's  Crom- 
wellian  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and 
Germany.     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

»«J  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  Campbell's  Chancellors, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  305-347  ;  Mackintosh,  Revolution  of  r6S8*  p.  49  ;  and  Lingard's  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land,  vol.  viii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  of  this  law,  as  compared  with  the  imitations  of  it 
in  other  countries,  are  clearly  stated  in  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Institutions  Judiciaires,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.  Mr.  Lister  {Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  says  :  "  Imprisonment  in  gaols  be- 
yond the  seas  was  not  prevented  by  law  till  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in 
1679." 

*o*  Blackstone  {Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  439)  calls  this  "  a  great  and  necessary  security 
to  private  property ; "  and  Lord  Campbell  {Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  423)  terms  it  "  the 
most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical  legislation  of  which  we  can  boast." 
On  its  effects,  compare  Jones's  valuable  Commentary  on  Isaus  {Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
vol.  iv.  p.  239),  with  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  pp.  521,  522,  627,  884 ;  and  Taylor  on 
Statute  Law,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  150. 

106  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  saj^  that  the  struggle  in 
1667  **  put  an  end  to  general  impeachments." 

10*  Printing  at  first  was  regulated  by  royal  proclamations  ;  then  by  the  Star-chamber  ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the  Star-chamber  were  taken 
as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33  ;  but  this  act  expired  in  1679,  «^d  was  not  renewed 
during^  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Compare  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  152,  with 
Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  and  Fox's  Hist,  of  James  II.  p.  146. 

107  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolution,  which  swept 
away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that  given  in  Harris's  Lives  of  the 
Stuarts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369-378.  But  Harris,  though  an  industrious  collector,  was  a  man  of 
slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of  which  the  obvious 
and  immediately  practical  results  formed  the  smallest  part.  The  true  point  of  view  is, 
that  it  was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  extinct,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modem  and  innovating  policy.     Hereafter 
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These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  miserable  incompetence  of  the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court, 
the  unblushing  venality  of  his  ministers,  the  constant  conspiracies  to  which  the 
country  was  exposed  from  within,  and  the  unprecedented  insults  to  which  it  was 
subjected  from  without  ;  if  we  moreover  consider  that  to  all  this  there  were 
added  two  natural  calamities  of  the  most  grievous  description, — a  Great  Plague, 
which  thinned  society  in  all  its  ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  king- 
dom ;  and  a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality  from  the  pestil- 
ence, destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations  of  industry  by  which  industry 
itself  is  nourished  ; — if  we  put  all  these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile 
inconsistencies  apparently  so  gross  ?  How  could  so  wonderful  a  progress  be 
made  in  the  face  of  these  unparalleled  disasters  ?  How  could  such  men,  under 
such  circumstances,  effect  such  improvements  ?  These  are  questions  which  our 
political  compilers  are  unable  to  answer ;  because  they  look  too  much  at  the 
peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  too  little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those 
individuals  Uve.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  every  civilized 
country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual  development,  which  kings,  statesmen, 
and  legislators  are  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  hasten  ;  because,  however  great 
their  power  may  be,  they  are  at  best  the  accidental  and  insufficient  representa- 
tives of  the  spirit  of  their  time  ;  and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regulate 
the  movements  of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form  the  smallest  part  of  it. 
and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  Man,  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets 
who  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  a  little  stage ;  while,  beyond  them,  and  on 
every  side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions  and  principles  which  they  can  scarcely 
perceive,  but  by  which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  ultimately 
governed.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
is  so  remarkable,  merely  form  a  part  of  that  movement  which,  though  traceable  to 
a  much  earlier  period,  had  only  for  three  generations  been  in  undisguised  operation. 
These  important  improvements  were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical,  inquiring 
and  reforming  spirit  which  had  now  seized  the  three  great  departments  of  Theology, 
of  Science,  and  of  Politics.  The  old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and 
of  dogma,  were  gradually  becoming  weaker  ;  and  of  course,  in  the  same  proportion, 
there  was  diminished  the  influence  of  the  classes  by  whom  those  principles  were 
chiefly  upheld.  As  the  power  of  particular  sections  of  society  thus  declined,  the 
power  of  the  people  at  large  increased.  The  real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to 
be  perceived,  so  soon  as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those  interests 
had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real  solution  of  what  at  flrst  seems 
a  curious  problem, — namely,  how  it  was  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should 
have  been  accompUshed  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so  infamous,  a  reign.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  those  reforms  were  essentially  the  result  of  the  intellectual 
march  of  the  age  ;  but,  so  far  from  being  made  in  spite  of  the  vices  of  the  sovereign, 
they  were  actually  aided  by  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates 
who  thronged  his  court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  despise  a  king  who  was 
a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite  ;  who  had  neither  shame  nor  sensibihty; 

1  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show  how  it  was  merely  a  symptom 
of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  meantime  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  very  short 
notices  in  DalrympWs  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property ^  p.  89  ;  Blackstone*s  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
76,  7y ;  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  167,  168  ;  Meyer. 
Institutions  Judiciaires,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

[*  Hallam,  who  was  something  of  a  "  political  compiler/*  has  really  thrown  light  on  the 
causes  of  the  reformative  legislation  under  Charles  II.  (Const.  Hist.  loth  ed.  ii.  352  sq.). 
And  seeing  that  the  laws  in  question  were  made  by  legislators,  it  is  necessary  to  modify 
the  antithesis  here  set  up  between  legislators  and  public  opinion.  The  legislators  are 
part  of  the  public,  and  no  more  "  puppets  '*  than  the  rest,  unless  all  are  puppets  of  each 
other.  And  the  development  was  more  economic  and  less  *'  intellectual"  than  Buckle 
makes  appear. — Ed.] 
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and  who,  in  point  of  honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  such  a  man  as 
this,  was  the  surest  way  of  weakening  that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty, 
to  which  the  people  have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights.  Thus  the  char- 
acter of  the  king,  merely  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  was  eminently 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  national  liberty.i<>s  But  the  advantage  did  not 
stop  there.  The  reckless  debaucheries  of  Charles  made  him  abhor  everything 
approaching  to  restraint ;  and  this  gave  him  a  dislike  to  a  class  whose  profession, 
at  least,  presupposes  a  conduct  of  more  then  ordinary  purity.  The  consequence 
was  that  he.  not  from  views  of  enUghtened  policy,  but  merely  from  a  love  of 
vicious  indulgence,  alwa)rs  had  a  distaste  for  the  clergy  ;  and,  so  far  from  advanc- 
ing their  power,  frequently  expressed  for  them  an  open  contempt.i<)*  His  most 
intimate  friends  directed  against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate  jokes  which 
are  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time  ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers, 
were  to  be  ranked  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.  From  men 
of  this  sort  the  church  had  indeed  little  to  apprehend  ;  but  their  language,  and 
the  favour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part  of  the  symptoms  by  which  we 
may  study  the  temper  of  that  age.  Many  other  illustrations  will  occur  to  most 
readers  ;  I  may,  however,  mention  one,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
eminence  of  the  philosopher  concerned  in  it.  The  most  dangerous  opponent  of 
the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  certainly  Hobbes,  the  subtlest  dia- 
lectician of  his  time  ;  a  writer,  too.  of  singular  clearness,  and,  among  British 
metaphysicians,  inferior  only  to  Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  published 
several  speculations  very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and  directly  opposed  to 
principles  which  are  essential  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  was  hated  by  the  clergy  ;  his  doctrines  were  declared  to  be  highly  pernicious  ; 
and  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  subvert  the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the 
national  morals.' »o      So  far  did  this  proceed,  that  during  his  life,  and  for  several 

^^  Mr.  Hallam  has  a  noble  passage  on  the  services  rendered  to  English  civilization  by 
the  vices  of  the  English  court :  "  We  are,  however,  much  indebted  to  the  memory  of 
Barbara  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gvryn. 
We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Mays,  the  Killigrews,  theChiffinches,  and  theCram- 
monts.  They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  kingdom  of  its  besotted 
loyalty.  They  saved  our  forefathers  from  the  Star-chamber  and  the  High -commission 
coiurt ;  they  laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies  and  corruption ;  they 
pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom — the  expulsion  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.*'     HaUam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  50.     fioth  edit.  p.  354.] 

^^  Bumet  [Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  448)  tells  us  that  in  1667  the  king,  even  at  the  council- 
board,  expressed  himself  against  the  bishops,  and  said  that  the  clergy  **  thought  of  nothing 
but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table.*'  See  also,  on  his  dislike  to  the 
bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and  Pepys*  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  In  another  place,  vol.  iv. 
p.  42,  Pepys  writes :  **  And  I  beUeve  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  httle  time  be  shaken, 
whether  they  will  or  no  ;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  upon  it,  as  I  hear.** 
Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  such  conduct  of  Charles, 
*'  that  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  as  the  king  of  France  hath  alwa}^.'*  Pepys, 
vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  his  benevolent  way,  ascribes  this  to  "  the  negligence  of  the 
clergy  ;  "  but  histoiy  teaches  us  that  the  clergy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when 
the  king  has  first  neglected  them.  Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conver- 
sation Charles  II.  held  with  him  respecting  **  mitred  heads,*'  in  which  the  feeling  of  the 
king  is  very  apparent.  Reresby*s  Travels  and  Memoirs,  p.  238.  [It  thus  appears  that 
a  monarch's  tastes  may  count  for  a  good  deal  in  determining  the  progress  of  a  period, 
apart  altogether  from  the  '*  intellectual  "  movement  outside. — Ed.] 

^^^  On  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  against  Hobbes,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  he  recip- 
rocated it,  compare  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  532,  631  ;  Tennemann,  Gesch. 
der  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  iii  ;  with  the  angry  language  of  Bumet  (Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  322), 
and  of  Whiston  (Memoirs,  p.  251).  See  also  Wood^s  Athena  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol. 
iii.  p.  12 1 1.  Monconys,  who  was  in  London  in  1663,  says  of  Hobbes,  '*  II  me  dit  1' aversion 
que  tous  les  gens  4'^glise  tant  catholiques  que  protestans  avoient  pour  lui.**    Monconys* 
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years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured  to  think  for  himself  wais  stigmatized 
as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  a  Hobbian.i^i  This  marked  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  was  a  sufi&cient  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Charles. 
The  king,  even  before  his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his  principles ;  m  and 
after  the  Restoration  he  treated  the  author  with  what  was  deemed  a  scandalous 
respect.  He  protected  him  from  his  enemies  ;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung 
up  his  portrait  in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall ;  ^13  and  he  even  conferred 
a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent  who  had  yet  appeared  against  the 
spiritual  hierarchy. 11* 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  Charles,  we 
shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  In  his  reign,  the  highest  dignities 
in  the  church  were  invariably  conferred  upon  men  who  were  deficient  either  in 
ability  or  in  honesty.  It  would  perhaps  be  an  over-refinement  to  ascribe  to 
the  king  a  dehberate  plan  for  lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal  bench; 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan  he  followed  the  course  most  likely 
to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  during  his  life, 
the  leading  English  prelates  were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  in- 
sincere ;  they  were  unable  to  defend  what  they  really  believed,  or  else  they 
did  not  beUeve  what  they  openly  professed.  Never  before  were  the  interests 
of  the  AngUcan  church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon,  whose  deficiencies  were  notorious  ;  and  of 
whom  his  friends  could  only  say  that  his  want  of  abiUty  was  compensated  by 
the  goodness  of  his  intentions.ii^  When  he  died,  the  king  raised  up  as  his  suc- 
cessor Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previously  made  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  who 
not  only  brought  discredit  on  his  order  by  acts  of  gross  intolerance,***  but  who 
was  so  regardless  of  the  common  decencies  of  his  station  that  he  used  to  amuse 
his  associates  by  having  exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in 
which  the  Presbyterians  deUvered  their  sermons.**'  After  the  death  of  Sheldon, 
Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  Sancroft,  whose  superstitious  fancies 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as  much 
despised  as  Sheldon  had  been  hated.**8     In  the  rank  immediately  below  this. 

Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  43  ;  and  p.  115,  "  M.  Hobbes,  que  je  trouvai  toujours  fort  ennemi  des 
pretres  catholiques  et  des  protestans."  About  the  same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London  ; 
and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes :  "I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are 
afraid  of  him,  and  so  are  the  Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents  ;  wherefore  his 
majesty  (Charles  II.)  was  pleased  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  told  me, 
he  was  like  a  bear,  whom  they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him.*'  Sarbiere's  Voyage  to 
England^  p.  40. 

^^*  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opinions  late  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  instances  of  it,  see  Baxter's 
Life  of  Himself y  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48  ;  Boyle's  Works^  vol.  v.  pp.  505,  510 ;  Monk's 
Life  of  Benttey,  vol.  i.  p.  41  ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  13  ;  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i. 
p.  191  ;  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

*i2  Burnet  says  they  "  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king^s  mind."  Own 
Time,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

**3  A  likeness  by  Cooper.     See  Wood's  Atherue  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  p.  1208. 

***  Sorbiere' s  Voyage  to  England,  p.  39  ;  Woo^s  Athena  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii.  p.  1208. 
On  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  Hobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Pepys' 
Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  164,  with  Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

115  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  him,  at  his  appointment :  **  As  he  was  never  a  great  divine, 
so  he  was  now  superannuated."     Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

ii«  Of  which  his  own  friend.  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See  Parker's  History 
of  his  own  Time,  pp.  31-33.  Compare  Neat's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  w>\.  iv.  p.  429  ;  Wilson's 
Mem.  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

117  Iq  1669,  Pepys  was  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place  not  only  at 
the  house,  but  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  See  the  scandalous  details  in  Pepys' 
Diary,  vol.  iv.  pp.  321-322  ;  or  in  Wilson* s  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  44»  45- 

lis  Burnet,  who  knew  Sancroft,  calls  him  "  a  poor-spirited  and  fearful  man  "  {Own 
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we  find  the  same  principle  at  work.  The  three  Archbishops  of  York,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Steam,  and  Dolben  ;  who  were  so  utterly 
devoid  of  ability  that,  notwithstanding  their  elevated  position,  they  are  alto- 
gether forgotten,  not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  their 
names.118 

Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking ;  and  what  makes  them 
more  so  is  that  they  were  by  no  means  necessary ;  they  were  not  forced  on 
the  king  by  court-intrigue,  nor  was  there  a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer  ecclesiastical  promotion 
upon  any  one  who  had  abihty  enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  church, 
and  restore  it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  accession,  the  two  ablest  of 
the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them 
were  notorious  for  their  loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue  ; 
and  both  of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish  while  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor,  though  he  had  married  the  king's 
sister,i20  ^as  treated  with  marked  neg:lect;  and,  being  exiled  to  an  Irish 
bishopric,  had  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  what,  at  that  time,  was  truly 
called  a  barbarous  country.^^^  As  to  Barrow,  who  in  point  of  genius  was 
probably  superior  to  Taylor,^^  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  most 
incapable  men  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  church,  while  he  himself  was 
unnoticed  ;  and  notwithstanding  that  his  family  had  greatly  suffered  in  the 
royal  cause,i23  he  received  no  sort  of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death, 
when  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.^^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must  have  tendad  to  weaken 
the  church,  and  accelerate  that  great  movement  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  354) :  and  mentions  (vol.  iii.  p.  138)  an  instance  of  his  superstition, 
which  will  be  easily  believed  by  whoever  has  read  his  ridiculous  sermons,  which  D'Oyly 
has  wickedly  published.  See  Appendix  to  D*Oyly*s  Sancroft,  pp.  339-420.  Dr.  Lake 
says  that  everybody  was  amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancrof  t  was  to  be  archbishop ; 
Lake's  Diary f  30th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Camden  Miscellany,  1847,  4to.  His 
character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairly  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch  :  **  Slow,  timorous,  and 
narrow -spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and  well-meaning  man.'*  BircWs 
Life  of  TiUotson,  p.  151.  See  also  respecting  him,  Macaulay*s  HisL  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  616,  vol.  iii.  p.  yy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  40-42. 

^^^  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in  Chalmers^  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  or  in  Rose*s  more  recent  but  inferior  work.  The  Uttle  that  is 
known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfavourable.  Compare  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  427,  with 
Baxter's  Life  of  Himself,  folio,  1696,  part  ii.  p.  338.  And  of  Dolben  I  have  been  unable 
to  collect  anything  of  interest,  except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See  the  traditionary 
account  in  Jones's  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Horne,  p.  66. 

120  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  bastard  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Notes  and  Queries, 
vol.  vii.  p.  305,  with  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Taylor^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. 
Bishop  Heber,  p.  xxxv.,  adds,  **  But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor's  income." 

121  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says  that  this  neglect  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
by  Charles  **  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  his  virtues  present  the  most  probable  solution." 

^22  Superior,  certainly,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  the  range  of  his  studies  ;  so  that 
it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at  once  "  the  great  precursor  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  English  pulpit."  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiast.  Biog, 
vol.  iv.  p.  344.  See  also,  respecting  Barrow,  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathhnai.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88, 
89»  359»  360,  504.  505,  vol.  iii.  pp.  436-438. 

123  '♦  His  father  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause."     Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  39. 

12*  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  after  the  Restoration,  wrote  the 
lines: 

**  Te  magis  optavit  rediturum  Carole  nemo  ; 
Et  sensit  nemo  te  rediisse  minus." 

Hamilton's  Life  of  Barrow,  in  Barrow's  Works,  Edinb.  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiii. 
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is  remarkable.125  At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  other  circumstances 
which,  in  this  preUminary  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  notice,  but  which  were 
stamped  with  the  general  character  of  revolt  against  ancient  authority.  In 
a  subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still  clearer  light,  because  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance 
of  its  details,  would  be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  stated  to  indicate  the  general  march  of  the  English  mind,  and 
supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by  which  he  may  understand  those  still  more 
complicated  events  which,  as  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  began  to 
thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy  made  a  great  effort 
to  recover  their  former  power,  by  reviving  those  doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience 
and  Divine  Right,  which  are  obviously  favourable  to  the  progress  of  super 
stition.128  But  as  the  English  intellect  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  reject 
such  dogmas,*  this  futile  attempt  only  increased  the  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy  as  a  class.  Scarcely 
had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on 
the  throne  a  prince  whose  most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  church, 

125  Everything  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy  fell  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  perfectly  accurate;  and  from  evidence  which  I  have  collected, 

1  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose  immense  research  few  people  are  competent 
judges,  has  rather  understated  the  case  than  overstated  it.  On  several  subjects  I 
should  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
admiration  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  has 
arranged  his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which  animates  his  entire  work. 
These  are  qualities  which  will  long  survive  the  aspersions  of  his  puny  detractors, — 
men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy  to  loosen  the  shoe-latchet 
of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 

126  Hallam^s  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143,  153-156  ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  movement  began  about  1681.  [Buckle  is  mistaken  in  speaking  of  a  "  revival " 
of  the  doctrine.  Hallam  notes  (loth  ed.  ii.  462)  that  the  clergy  had  had  the  doctrine 
transmitted  to  them  :  **  it  was  the  tenet  of  their  homiUes,  their  canons,  their  most  dis- 
tinguished divines  and  casuists."  But  Hallam  speaks  of  a  book  propaganda  from  the 
date  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  (1679),  whereas  many  sermons  on  the  subject  had  been  pub- 
lished long  before  that  date,  and,  in  addition  to  treatises  incidentally  dealing  with  it, 
Usher*s  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Prince  had  been  published  in  1660.  On  the 
whole  hterature,  see  The  History  of  Passive  Obedience  since  the  Reformationy  Amsterdam, 

2  vols.  1689-90. — Ed.]  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  naturally  favourable  to  this  doctrine  ; 
and  the  following  passage,  published  only  twelve  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  views  that  some  of  them  entertain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  (Christian  Politics,  Lond. 
1844,  p.  157)  says  that  the  reigning  prince  is  "  a  being  armed  with  supreme  physical 
power  by  the  hand  and  permission  of  Providence ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our  property, 
the  master  of  our  hves,  the  fountain  of  honour,  the  dispenser  of  law,  before  whom  each 
subject  must  surrender  his  will  and  conform  his  actions.  .  .  .  Who,  when  he  errs,  errs 
as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  king,  and  is  responsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God."  And  at  p.  iii, 
the  same  writer  informs  us  that  the  church,  '*  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice, 
has  proclaimed  the  duty  of  *  passive  obedience.'  '*  See  also  on  this  slavish  tenet,  as 
upheld  by  the  church,  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiast.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  668  ;  Life  of  Ken,  by 
a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  523  ;  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  p.  228  ;  Laihbury's  Nonjurors, 
PP-  5o»  I35t  197  ;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of  the  Fasts  and  Festivals,  in  Nichols's 
Lit.  A  nee.  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  House  ot 
Commons,  that  "  by  being  a  good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citizen." 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1377. 

[*  Buckle  has  perhaps  overrated  the  enlightenment  of  the  nation  in  this  regard, 
as  apart  from  the  pressure  of  special  fears  and  prejudices.  It  is  on  record  that  when 
in  1689  Ludlow  sought  to  resume  hfe  as  an  Enghsh  citizen  he  had  to  fly  afresh  because 
of  the  intense  feeling  against  him  as  a  regicide.  See  Macaulay,  History,  ch.  xv.  (ed. 
1877,  ii.  1 30-1)  and  the  note  there  on  the  Toryism  of  Addison  in  this  connexion. — Ed.] 
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and  reinstate  among  us  that  mischievous  system  which  openly  boasts  of  sub- 
jugating the  reason  of  Man.  This  change  in  afiairs  was,  if  we  consider  it  in  its 
ultimate  results,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could  have  happened 
to  our  country.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of  their  reUgion.  the  English  clergy 
harl  always  aisplayed  an  affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the 
priesthood  they  greatly  admired  ;  though  they  were  anxious  that  the  warmth 
of  his  affections  should  be  lavished  on  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  on  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  their  own  order  if  his  piety  could  be  turned  into  a  new  channel.**^  They 
saw  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to  abandon  his  religion ;  and  they  thought  that 
to  a  man  so  cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be  the  sole  considera- 
tion.*2s  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  his 
life,  they  made  in  his  favour  a  great  and  successful  effort ;  and  they  not  only 
used  all  their  strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
him  from  the  succession,  but  when  the  measure  was  rejected  they  presented 
an  address  to  Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the  result."*  When  James  actually 
mounted  the  throne,  they  continued  to  display  the  same  spirit.  Whether  they 
still  hoped  for  his  conversion,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  unquestionable  facts  in  our  history,  that  for 
some  time  there  existed  a  strict  alliance  between  a  Protestant  hierarchy  and  a 
Popish  king.*3o  The  terrible  crimes  which  were  the  result  of  this  compact  are 
but  too  notorious.  But  what  is  more  worthy  of  attention  is  the  circumstance 
that  caused  the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  crown  and  the  church. 
The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some 
degree,  a  religious  toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
it  had  been  ordered  that  all  persons  who  were  employed  by  government  should 
be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  English  church.  The  offence  of  James  was  that  he  now  issued 
what  was  called  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  suspending  the  execution  of  these  laws.i^*  From  this  moment,  the 
ixisition  of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The  bishops  clearly 
perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was  thus  attempt^  to  abrogate  were  highly 
favourable  to  their  own  power  ;  and  hence,  in  their  opinion,  formed  an  essential 

^^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1678,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  convert 
James;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices  the  "happy  conse- 
quences *'  which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this  characteristic  letter  in  Ciarendon 
Corresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  465,  466.  See  also  the  motives  of  the  bishops,  candidly  but  broadly 
stated,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  valuable  work.  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

128  In  a  high  •church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  the 
cause  of  James  is  advocated  ;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would  suffer  by  remaining  a 
Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  remarks  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  viiL 
pp.  258,  259- 

120  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiast.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  665.  On  their  eagerness  against  the 
bill,  see  Harris's  Lives  of  the  SttMrts,  vol.  v.  p.  181  ;  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iL  p.  246  ; 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  216,  253  ;  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  353  ;  Carwithen^s 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

»*>  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  "  the  pulpits  throughout  England  resounded  with 
thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his  majesty,  in  the  strongest 
expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty  and  obedience,  without  limitation 
or  reserve."  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  2.  See  also  Calamy's  Life,  vol.  i. 
p.  118. 

131  On  the  1 8th  March,  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had 
(letcniuncd  "  to  grant,  by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  sub- 
jects. On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Jndulgence." 
Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  211  ;  and  see  Life  of  James  II.,  edited  by  Clarke, 
vol.  ii.  p.  112.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  Declaration  in  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  V.  pp.  30,  31.  As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344»  345  ? 
Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 
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part  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  country.  They  had  willingly  combined 
with  James  while  he  assisted  them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God 
in  a  manner  different  from  themselves. *32  So  long  as  this  compact  held  good, 
they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  considered  to  be  of  minor  im- 
[)ortance.  They  looked  on  in  silence  while  the  king  was  amassing  the  materials 
with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  a  free  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy.^^s 
They  saw  Jeffreys  and  Kirke  torturing  their  fellow-subjects  ;  they  saw  the 
gaols  crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  blood.***  They 
were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom  should 
be  barbarously  persecuted  ;  that  Baxter  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and 
that  Howe  should  be  forced  into  exile.  They  witnessed  with  composure  the 
most  revolting  cruelties,  because  the  victims  of  them  were  the  opponents  of 
the  English  church.  Although  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and 
with  loathing,  the  bishops  made  no  complaint.  They  preserved  their  loyalty 
unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble  submission  to  the  Lord's 
anointed. *3*  But  the  moment  James  prop>osed  to  protect  against  perse- 
cution those  who  were  hostile  to  the  church  ;  the  moment  he  announced 
his  intention  of  breaking  down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of  honours  which 
the  bishops  had  long  secured  for  their  own  party  ; — the  moment  this  took  place, 
the  hierarchy  became  alive  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threatened 
from  the  violence  of  so  arbitrary  a  prince. ^3^     The  king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the 

132  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1685  that  the  clergy  and  the  government  persecuted 
the  dissenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  See  Macaulay's  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  667,  668. 
Compare  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12,  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Clarendon, 
dated  21st  December,  1685,  in  Clarendon  Correspofid.  vol.  i.  p.  192.  It  is  said  {Burnefs 
Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  175,  176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church  party  made  use  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  extort  money  from  the  Nonconformists  ;  and  for  confir- 
mation of  this  see  Mackintosh's  Revolution  of  168S,  pp.  i73»  640. 

133  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War -Office,  that  James,  even  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Mackintosh's  Revolution,  pp.  3, 
77,  688  :  "  \  disciplined  army  of  about  20,000  men  was,  for  the  first  time,  established 
during  peace  in  this  island."  As  this  naturally  inspired  great  alarm,  the  king  gave 
out  that  the  number  did  not  exced  15,000.  Life  of  James  II.,  edited  by  Clarke,  vol.  ii. 
PP-  52.  57. 

134  Compare  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55-62,  with  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  part  i.  book  ii. 
pp.  198-203.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  the  only  one  who  set  his  face  against 
these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Monmouth's  rebeUion  ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  he 
attempted  to  stop  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  innocent  Nonconformists,  who 
were  barbarously  punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  because  they  dissented. 
Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

135  "  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  even 
a  quiet,  submissive  Catholic,  without  any  zeal  for  his  religion, — confining  himself  solely 
to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a  proper  respect  for  church -property, — he  might  have 
plundered  other  Protestants  at  his  pleasure,  and  have  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  without  the  danger  of  resistance."  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
Or,  as  Fo.x  says.  "Thus,  as  long  as  James  contented  himself  with  absolute  power  in 
civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his  authority  against  the  church,  everything  went 
smooth  and  easy."     Fox's  Hist,  of  James  II.  p.  165. 

I'w  Compare  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  58.  with  Life  of  James  //.,  edit. 
Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  70,  where  it  is  well  said  that  the  clergy  of  the  Chiurch  of  England  **  had 
preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power  to  the  highest  pitch,  while  it  was  favour- 
able to  them  :  but  when  they  apprehended  the  least  danger  from  it,  they  cried  out  as 
soon  as  the  shoe  pinched,  though  it  was  of  their  own  putting  on."  See  also  pp.  113,  164. 
What  their  servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they  thought  that  the  crown  was  with 
them,  may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  De  Foe  :  "  I  have  heard  it  publicly 
preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  mv  head,  and  sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it, 

15 
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ark,  and  the  guardians  of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate 
a  prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  enemies  ?  How  could 
they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought  to  favour  those  who  differed  from  the 
national  church  ?  They  soon  determined  on  the  Une  of  conduct  it  behoved 
them  to  take.  With  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  they  refused  to  obey  the  order 
by  which  the  king  commanded  them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict  for 
rehgious  toleration.is'  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great  was  their  enmity 
against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that  they  actually  applied  for  aid  to 
those  very  dissenters  whom,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  perse- 
cuted ;  seeking  by  magnificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men  they  had 
hitherto  hunted  even  to  the  death.i^s  The  most  eminent  of  the  Nonconformists 
were  far  from  being  duped  by  this  sudden  affection.i^*  But  their  hatred  of 
Popery,  and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  king,  prevailed  over  every 
other  consideration  ;  and  there  arose  that  singular  combination  between  church- 
men and  dissenters,  which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition,  backed 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  overturned  the  throne,  and  gave  rise 
to  what  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
England. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great  revolution  which  cost 
James  his  crown,  was  the  publication  by  the  king  of  an  edict  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  the  consequent  indignation  of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  audacious  an 
act  performed  by  a  Christian  prince.  It  is  true  that  if  other  things  had  not 
conspired,  this  alone  could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change.  But  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the 
church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters. 
This  is  a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten.      We  ought  never  to  forget  that  the  first 

I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cut  off."  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i. 
p.  ii8. 

137  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  164)  says,  **  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000,  complied  with  the 
king's  requisition."  "  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  above  200 
all  England  over."  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May,  1688, 
Lord  Clarendon  writes  :  **  I  was  at  St.  James's  Church  ;  in  the  evening  I  had  an  account 
that  the  Declaration  was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liberties."  Clarendon 
Corresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  172,  173.  When  this  conduct  became  known,  it  was  observed  that 
the  church  '*  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dictated  to  it ;  and  became  re- 
bellious at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant."  Mackintosh's  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  p.  255. 

i3«  The  first  advances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in  favoiur  of 
'*  liberty  of  conscience "  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  immediately  after  the 
proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of 
offices  possessed  by  the  church.  *'  The  clergy  at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entreated 
the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side,  and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  large 
promises  of  favour  and  brotherly  affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."  NeaVs  Hist. 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  58,  59,  the  conciliating  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.  "  Such,"  says  Neal,  "  such  was  the 
language  of  the  church  in  distress  !  "  Compare  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  153  ;  Ellis's 
Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  63;  Ellis's  Orig.  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  117;  Mackintosh's 
Revolution,  p.  286  ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  132  ;  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  218,  219. 

i3»  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  {Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  130, 
131,  133,  134) ;  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dissenter  to  the  Petitioning  Bishops,  in  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  says  :  **  Pray,  my  lords,  let  me  ask  you  a  question. 
Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  Declaration,  had  issued  out  a  proclamation,  command- 
ing justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  informers,  and  all  other  persons,  to  be  more  rigorous, 
if  possible,  against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  the  perfect  quelling  and  destroying 
them  ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your  churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service, — 
would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  that  ?  " 
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and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has  made  war  upon  the  crown,  was  when 
the  crown  had  declared  its  intention  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  protecting, 
the  rival  religions  of  the  country. i*<>  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Declaration 
which  was  then  issued  was  illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious 
spirit.  But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and  much  more 
tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the  sovereign,  without  ex- 
citing the  anger  of  the  clergy.i**  These  are  things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to 
ponder.  These  are  lessons  of  inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is  given, 
not  indeed  to  direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify,  the  march  of  public  opinion. 
As  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exaggerate  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  But  let  them 
take  heed  that  superstition  does  not  mingle  with  their  gratitude.  Let  them 
admire  that  majestic  edifice  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe 
like  a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  but  let  them  not  think  that  they  owe 
anything  to  men  who,  in  contributing  to  its  erection,  sought  the  gratification 
of  their  own  selfishness,  and  the  consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power  which  by 
it  they  fondly  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of  the  impetus  given  to 
English  civilization  by  the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Stuart.*  Among  the 
most  immediate  results  may  be  mentioned  the  limits  that  were  set  to  the  royal 
prerogative  ;  ^^  the  important  steps  that  were  taken  towards  religious  tolera- 
tion ;  1*3   the   remarkable  and  permanent   improvement  in   the  administration 

^*®  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church  party  was 
concerned,  is  unblushingly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender  of  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  *'  The  order  published  from  the  king  in  council.  May  4th,  1688, 
directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to  the  clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses 
the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  to  be  publicly  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the 
kingdom,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  abstain  any  longer 
from  engaging  in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  counsels  under  which  the  king 
was  now  unhappily  acting."     D'Oyly's  Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  151. 

1*1  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  they  thought 
it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  defence  is  incompatible  with 
their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  contradicted  by  precedents 
and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Ductor  Dubiiantium,  their  great 
work  of  authority,  asserts  that  '*  the  unlawful  proclamations  and  edicts  of  a  true  prince 
may  be  published  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges."  Heher's  Life  of  Taylor, 
p.  cclxxxvi.  Heber  adds  :  **  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in  Taylor  ;  and  I  thank  Heaven 
that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy  in  1687."  But  why  was  it 
not  adopted  in  1687  ?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king  attacked  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their  principle,  that  they  might  smite 
their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives  of  this  change  still  more  palpable  is,  that 
as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  caused  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration 
issued  by  Charles  11. ;  and  that  in  a  revised  copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to 
the  rubric  to  the  same  effect.  See  NeaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  56.  Compare 
Calamy's  Own  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200  ;  Mackintosh's  Revolution,  pp.  242,  243  ;  D*Oyly*s 
Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  152;  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  259;  Life  of  James  II.,  edit. 
Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

»*2  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers,  and  printed 
in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect  felt  for  the  Crown  after 
1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

**3  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the  historians 
of  the  dissenters,  who  call  it  their  Magna  Charta.  See  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History 
of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the  Catholics  equally  allows  that 
the  reign  of  William  III.  is  "  the  era  from  which  their  enjoyment  of  reUgious  toleration 
may  be  dated."     Butler's  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iii.  pp.  122,  139.    This  is  said 

[•  The  historian  appears  to  have  forgotten  here  his  account  (above  pp.  215-219) 
of  the  **vast  legislative  reforms"  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XL  in  virtue 
of  the  movement  of  opinion  then  on  foot. — Ed.] 
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of  justice  ;  ^**  the  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  the  press  ;  i**  and,  what 
has  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  the  rapid  growth  of  those  sn^eat  monetary 
interests  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious 
classes  have  in  no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.^^  These  are  the.  main 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  ;  a  reign  often  aspersed,  and  little 
understood,**'  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  taking  its  difficulties  into 
due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  successful  and  the  most  splendid  recorded  in 
the  history  of  any  country.  But  these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  sut>sequent 
volumes  of  this  work  ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  in  tracing  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical  power  by  which  it  was  imme- 
diately brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James,  wheo  the  greater  number 
of  them  repented  of  their  own  act.**^  Indeed,  even  before  he  was  driven  from 
the  country,  several  things  had  occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the  policy  of  the 

by  Mr.  Butler  in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the  Catholics  ;  so  that 
we  have  the  admission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this  epoch.  Even  the 
shameful  act  forced  upon  WiUiam  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam  truly  says,  evaded  in  its 
worst  provisions.     Const,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  332,  333. 

.  ***  CampbelVs  Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  102,  355,  and  his  Chief -Justices,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95, 
116,  118,  136,  142,  143.  See  also  Barrington's  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  23,  102, 
558  ;  and  even  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  236,  vol.  ix.  p.  243  ;  an  unwary  con- 
cession from  such  an  enemy  to  popular  Uherty. 

^*^  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  CampbelVs 
Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  pp.  121,  122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  on  Literary  Property,  in 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  994  ;  Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162  ;  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  555  ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  in  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  348  seq.  540  seq.  :  though  Mr.  Macaulay.  in  ascribing,  p.  353,  so  much  to 
the  influence  of  Blount,  has  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  operation  of  larger 
and  more  general  causes. 

i*«  Mr.  Cooke  {Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  148)  notices  this  remarkable  rise  of  the 
monied  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely  observes  that  the  conse- 
quence was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Though  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  ultimate 
results,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  were  far  more  important  than  any  political  or 
even  economical  consequences.  It  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
established  ;  and  this  great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest  opposition  from 
the  admirers  of  old  times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because  their  ancestors  did 
without  it.  See  the  curious  details  in  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9  ; 
and  on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv. 
p.  50^.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and  progress  in  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations, 
book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  130.  [The  rise  of  the  monied  classes  had  begun  long  before  the 
Revolution.  About  1635  *'  there  were  more  merchants  to  be  found  upon  the  Exchange 
worth  each  one  thousand  pounds  and  upwards  than  there  were  in  the  former  days, 
before  the  year  1600,  to  be  found  worth  one  hundred  pounds  each  "  (Sir  Josiah  ChUd, 
New  Discourse  of  Trade,  4th  ed.  p.  9).  This  was  partly  a  result  of  the  system  of  trade 
monopolies,  as  to  which  see  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  loth  ed.  ii.  11.  But  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  despite  his  misgovernment,  there  was  remarkable  financial  prosperity,  the 
result  of  the  long  peace  (Hallam,  ii.  81-82). — Ed.] 

^*'^  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
living  writer  informs  us  that,  "  great  as  have  been  the  obligations  which  England  owes, 
in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  beyond  all  question  the  greatest,  that 
it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed  in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  impatience 
of  taxation  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  free, communi ties  ;  and  thus  gave 
it  a  government  capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and  energy  of  its 
inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence." Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  5.  This,  I  should  suppose,  is  the  most 
eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  III. 

1*8  On  their  sudden  repentance,  and  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  Neat's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  V.  p.  71. 
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course  they  were  pursuing.  During  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed  to 
reign,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been  vacant  as  to  cause  a  belief  that- it 
was  the  intention  of  the  crown  either  to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize 
its  revenues.i*^  But  James,  to  the  dehght  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this 
important  office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  stanch 
churchman  and  a  zealous  defender  of  episcopal  privileges. **>  Just  before  this, 
the  king  also  rescinded  the  order  by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.^^i  To  the  bishops  in  general  he  made 
great  promises  of  future  favour  :  i52  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were  to  be  called 
to  his  privy  council  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  cancelled  that  ecclesiastical 
commission  which,  by  limiting  their  power,  had  excited  their  anger.^w  Besides 
this,  there  occurred  some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to 
consider.  It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  William  was 
no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  and  that,  being  a  friend  to 
toleration,  he  was  more  likely  to  diminish  the  power  than  increase  the  privileges 
of  the  English  hierarchy. *w     It  was  also  known  that  he  favoured  the  Presby- 

i*y  Mackintosh's  Revolution  of  1688,  pp.  81,  191.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Dolben,  "  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  more  than  two  years,"  and  Cartwright  hoped  to 
obtain  it.  See  Cartwright's  Diary,  by  Hunter,  4to,  1843,  p.  45.  In  the  same  way,  wc 
find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  {Clarendon  Corresp,  vol.  i.  p.  409), 
that  in  May,  1686,  uneasiness  was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  not  filled  up.: 
Compare  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  {Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  492) 
says  that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to  the  archbishopric. 

130  Lamplugh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric  of 
York  in  November,  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in  the  Ellis  Correspondence, 
vol.  ii.  p.  303,  and  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  He  was  a  most 
orthodox  man  ;  and  not  only  hated  the  dissenters  but  showed  his  zeal  by  persecuting 
them.  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95.  Compare  an  anecdote  of  him  in 
Baxter's  Life  of  Himself,  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  pp.  178,  179. 

*5»  In  a  letter  dated  London,  29th  September,  1688  {Ellis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  224,  and  Ellis's  Orig.  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  128),  it  is  stated  that  the  Bishop 
of  London's  "suspension  is  taken  off."  See  also  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  215.  This 
is  the  more  observable,  because,  according  to  Johnstone,  there  was  an  intention,  in 
December,  1687,  of  depriving  him.     Mackintoshes  Revolution,  pp.  211,  212. 

152  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  again  to  favour  the  bishops  and  the  church 
became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September,  1688.  See  Ellis  Correspond,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  201,  202,  209,  219, 224, 225, 226,  227  ;  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188, 192.  Sir 
John  Reresby,  who  was  then  in  London,  writes,  in  October,  1688,  that  James  "begins 
again  to  court  the  Church  of  England."  Reresby' s  Memoirs,  p.  357.  Indeed,  the  diffi- 
culties of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great,  that  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

1^  Ellis  Correspond.  \o\.  ii.  p.  211  ;  Life  of  James  //.,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p. 
189.  • 

1^  In  November,  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have  "  entire 
liberty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,"  and  to  be  freed  **  from  the  severity  of  the 
l>€nal  laws."  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  184.  This  is  the  earliest  distinct  notice  I  have 
seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive  the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  nonconformists  ; 
but  after  he  arrived  in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In  January,  1688-9, 
the  friends  of  the  church  complained  "  that  the  countenance  he  gave  the  dissenters 
gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England."  Clarendon  Correspond. 
vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Compare  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v.  p.  81  ;  Bogue  and  Bennett's 
Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii.  p.  318;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  pp.  156,  157;  Somers- 
Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  341,  vol.  xi.  p.  108.  Burnet,  in  his  summary  of  the  character  of  William, 
observes  that  "  his  indifference  as  to  the  forms  of  church -goyernment,  and  his  being 
zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  theiu 
generally  very  ill  impressions  of  him."  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  550.  At  p.  192  the  bishop 
says,  "  He  took  no  notice  of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  little  concern  jn  the  matters 
of  the  church  or  of  religion," 
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terians,  whom  the  church  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies. i** 
And  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of  expediency, 
actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  became  evident  that,  by  thus 
repudiating  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  he  had  directed  a  great  blow  against 
those  opinions  on  which,  in  England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was  based.^** 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the  eyes  of  men  were 
naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who,  though  they  had  lost  much  of  their 
former  power,  were  still  respected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people  as  the  guar- 
dians of  the  national  religion.  But  at  this  critical  moment  they  were  so  blinded 
either  by  their  ambition  or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  sulopted  a  course 
which  of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  reputation.  They  made  a 
sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political  movement  of  which  they  were  them- 
selves the  principal  originators.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  con- 
firms that  account  of  their  motives  which  I  have  already  given.  If,  in  aiding 
those  preliminary  measures  by  which  the  Revolution  was  effected,  they  had 
been  moved  by  a  desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from  despotism,  they  would  have 
eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at  whose  approach  the  despot  took  to  flight. 
This  is  what  the  clergy  would  have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better 
than  they  loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  opposite  course, 
because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their  own  class  to  the  welfare  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  because  they  would  rather  that  the  country 
should  be  oppressed  than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  braved  the  anger  of 
their  sovereign  sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an  edict  for  religious  tolera- 
tion, and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of  the  episcopal  order  had,  in  the  same 
cause,  willingly  submitted  to  the  risk  of  a  pubUc  trial  before  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted,  not  be- 
cause they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated  tyranny.  And  yet  when 
William  arrived  in  England,  and  when  James  stole  away  from  the  kingdom 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  this  same  ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  forward  to 
reject  that  great  man,  who,  without  striking  a  blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence 
saved  the  country  from  the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We  shall 
not  easily  find  in  modem  history  another  instance  of  such  gross  inconsistency, 
or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and  reckless  ambition.  For  this  change 
of  plan,  far  from  being  concealed,  was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of 
it  were  so  obvious,  that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before  the  whole  country. 
Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  apostasy  was  consummated.  The  first 
in  the  field  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious  to  retain  his  office, 
had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But  when  he  saw  the  direction  things 
were  likely  to  take  he  withdrew  his  promise,  and  would  not  recognize  a  prince 

155  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  going  on,  says, 
**  The  prince,  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Presbyterians  than  to  the 
members  of  the  church  ;  which  startled  the  clergy.'*  Reresby*s  Memoirs,  p.  375 :  see 
also  pp.  399,  405  :  **  the  church -people  hated  the  Dutch,  and  had  rather  turn  Papists 
than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among  them."  Compare  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  281  : 
*•  the  Presbyterians,  our  new  governors." 

iM  Burnet  {Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  50)  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689  :  *'  The  king  was  sus- 
pected by  them,  by  reason  of  the  favour  showed  to  dissenters  ;  but  chiefly  for  his  abolish- 
ing episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  presbytery  there." 
On  this  great  change,  compare  Bogue  and  Benneifs  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  ii. 
PP-  379-384  :  Barry's  Hist,  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  p.  257  ;  NeoTs  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  v.  pp.  85,  86  :  and  on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  AngUcan  clergy  at  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  see  a  contemporary  pamphlet  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  510, 
516,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  WilUara  should  effect  a  similar  measure  in  England. 
The  writer  very  fairly  observes,  p.  522,  *'  For  if  we  give  up  the  jus  divinum.oi  episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  also  as  to  England.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious." 
See  also  vol.  x.  pp.  341,  503  ;  Laihbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  277,  278  ;  and  Ma^- 
pherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  509. 
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who  showed  such  indifference  to  the  sacred  order.^^'  Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for  presuming  to  pray  for  William 
and  Mary,  although  they  had  been  proclaimed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation, 
and  although  the  crown  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the  solemn  and  de- 
liberate act  of  a  public  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.***  While  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were  not  wanting  to 
him  in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  fate.  The  oath  of  allegiance  was 
refused  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Pettjrborough,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.**®  As  to  the  inferior 
clergy,  our  information  is  less  precise  ;  but  it  is  said  that  about  six  hundred 
of  them  imitated  their  superiors  in  decUning  to  recognize  for  their  king  him 
whom  the  country  had  elected.**®  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  faction 
were  unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation  of  their  livings 
with  which  William  would  probably  have  visited  them.  They  therefore  pre- 
ferred a  safer  and  more  inglorious  opposition,  by  which  they  could  embarrass 
the  government  without  injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain  the  reputation 
of  orthodoxy  without  incurring  the  pains  of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of  the  nation  may  be  easily 
imagined.  The  question  was  now  narrowed  to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man 
could  at  once  understand.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  clergy.*«i  On  the  other  side,  there  was  all  the  intellect  of  England,  and 
all  her  dearest  interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  opposition  could  exist 
without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people 
had  weakened  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the 
opposition  was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the  class  that  made 
it.  162      For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy  cared  for  the  people  only  as  long  as 

'57  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  Burnet,  who  had  the" best  means  of  informa- 
tion, says,  **  Though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not  come."  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  his  Diary,  3rd  January,  1688-9,  writes  that  the  archbishop  expressed  to  him  on  that 
day  his  determination  neither  to  call  on  William  nor  even  to  send  to  him  {Clarendon 
Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  240) ;  and  this  resolution  appears  to  have  been  taken  deliberately  : 
"  he  was  careful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly  gave  me." 

»««  See  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  259, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  archbishop  was  very  irate  (*' vehementer  excandescens  " ), 
and  told  him,  "  that  he  must  thenceforward  desist  from  offering  prayers  for  the  new 
king  and  queen,  or  else  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  chapel."  See  also  Birch's  Life 
of  TiUotson,  p.  144.  Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declar^  **  that  he  would  not  pray 
for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  The  same 
spirit  was  imiversal  among  the  high -church  clergy;  and  when  public  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called  by  the  nonjurors  '*  the  immoral 
prayers,"  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognized  expression.  Life  of  Ken,  by  a 
Layman,  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  650. 

i»  Laihbury's  Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  45  ;  D'Oyly's  Bancroft,  p.  260. 
**>  Naime*s  Papers  mention,  in  1693,  "  six  hundred  ministers  who  have  not  taken 
the  oaths."     Macpherson's  Orig.  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

'***  The  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy  were  the  low -churchmen, 
as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  formed  barely  a  tenth  of 
the  entire  body  in  1689  :  '*  We  should  probably  overrate  their  numerical  strength^  if 
we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood."  Macaulay*s  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  iii.  p.  74, 

»««  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injury  the  clergy  were  inflicting  on  the 
church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  is  in  Evelyn* fi  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  273* 
— a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  "  wonder  of  many,"  at  the  behaviour  of  **  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbiury,  and  some  of  the  rest."  With  Evelyn,  who  loved  the  church, 
this  was  an  unpleasant  subject ;  but  others  were  less  scrupulous ;  and  in  parliament, 
in  particular,  men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what  must  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  every  impartial  obs^ver,     In  the  celebrated  debate,  in  January,  x688^,  when  tUe 
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the  people  cared  for  them.  The  violence  with  which  these  angry  men  ^^  set 
themselves  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  clearly  proved  the  selfishness  of 
that  zeal  against  James,  of  which  they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit. 
They  continued  to  hope  fdr  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and  in  some  instances 
to  correspond  with  him  ;  although  they  well  knew  that  his  presence  would 
cause  a  civil  war,  and  that  he  was  so  generally  hated  that  he  dared  not  show 
his  face  in  England  unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  and  hostile 
power.  i«* 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in  those  anxious  times,  the 
church  inflicted  upon  herself.  When  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
the  new  government,  measures  were  adopted  to  remove  them  from  their  sees  ; 
and  William  did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force  of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  live  of  his  brethren.'^  The  prelates,  smarting  under  the  insult,  were 
goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They  loudly  proclaimed  that  the 
ix)wers  of  the  church,  which  had  long  been  waning,  were  now  extinct. *<»  They 
denied  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  denied  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  execution.'^  They  not  only  con- 
tinued to  give  themselves  the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made  arrangements  to 
peri>etuate  the  schism  which  their  own  violence  had  created.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon  being  calle<l,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of 
his  imaginary  right  into  the  hands  of  Lloyd, ^^  who  still  supposed  himself  to 

throne  was  declared  vacant,  Pollexfen  said  :  "  Some  of  the  clergy  are  for  one  thing, 
some  for  another  ;  I  think  they  scarce  know  what  they  would  have."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v. 
p.  55.  In  February,  Maynard,  one  of  the  most  influential  members,  indignantly  said  : 
"  I  think  the  clergy  are  out  of  their  wits  ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their 
wills,  few  or  none  of  us  should  be  here  again."  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  129.  The  clergy  were 
themselves  bitterly  sensible  of  the  general  hostility  ;  and  one  of  them  writes,  in  1694  : 
*'  The  people  of  England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of  us  when  the  bishops 
were  in  the  Tower  that  they  hardly  forebore  to  worship  us,  are  now,  I  wish  I  could  say 
but  cool  and  very  indifferent  towards  us."  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  525.  The  growing 
indignation  against  the  clergy,  caused  by  their  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country 
to  the  interests  of  the  church,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Rowland  Gwyne, 
written  in  17 10,  and  printed  in  M.acpherson's  Orig.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

i*^  They  are  so  called  by  BiuTiet :  "  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised  this  flame  in 
the  church."     Own  Time.  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

*♦**  Indeed,  the  high -church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  intimated  that 
if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign  army.  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  X.  pp.  377.  405,  457.  462.  Compare  MahotCs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  Burnet 
{Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  pp.  361,  362)  says,  they  were  "confounded"  when  they  heard  of 
the  peace  of  1697  ;  and  Calainy  {Life  of  Himself,  vol.  ii.  p.  322)  makes  the  same  remark 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. :  "It  very  much  puzzled  the  counsels  of  the  Jacobites,  and 
spoiled  their  projects." 

185  D'Oyiys  Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  266  ;   Wordsworth's  Eccl.  Biog.  iv.  p.  683. 

^^  Sancroft  on  his  deathbed,  in  1693,  prayed  for  the  "  poor  suffering  church,  which, 
by  this  revolution,  is  almost  destroyed."  D'Oyly's  Sancroft,  p.  311  ;  and  Macpherson*s 
Original  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Remarks,  published  in  1693  {Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  X.  p.  504),  where  it  is  said  that  William  had,  "  as  far  as  possible  he  could,  dissolved 
the  true  old  Church  of  England  :  "  and  that,  "  in  a  moment  of  time,  her  face  was  so  altered 
as  scarce  to  be  known  again." 

*«7  "  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the  right  of  depriva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his  title."  Bowles's  Life  of  Ken, 
vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  late  as  1703,  signs  himself.  "  Wm.  Nor."  {Life  of 
Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  720)  ;  though,  having  been  legally  deprived,  he  was  no  more 
Bishop  of  Norwich  than  he  was  Emperor  of  China.  And  Sancroft,  in  the  last  of  his  letters, 
published  by  D'Oyly  {Life,  p.  303),  signs  "  W.  C." 

**8  The  strange  document,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  his  vicar -general,  is 
printed  in  Latin,  in  D'Oyly' s  Sancroft,  p.  295,  and  in  English,  in  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman, 
vol.  ii.  p.  640, 
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be  Bishop  of  Norwich,  although  Wilhani  had  recently  expelled  him  from  his 
see.  The  scheme  of  these  turbulent  priests  was  then  communicated  to  James, 
who  willingly  supported  their  plan  for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in  the 
English  churchJ^  The  result  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  rebellious  prelates 
and  the  pretended  king  was  the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave  them- 
selves out  as  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  received  the  homage  of  every 
one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the  church  to  the  authority  of  the  state.^'o  I'his 
mock  succession  of  imaginary  bishops  continued  for  more  than  a  century  ;  *7i  and, 
by  dividing  the  allegiance  of  churchmen,  lessened  the  power  of  the  church.^^a  in 
several  instances  the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  two  bishops  for 
the  same  place  ;  one  nominated  by  the  spiritual  power,  the  other  nominated 
by  the  temporal  power.  Those  who  considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the 
state,  of  course  attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops  ;  while  the  appoint- 
ments of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  rapidly  increasing  party  who 
preferred  secular  advantages  to  ecclesiastical  theories.i73 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


•«)  iMlhbury's  Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  96  ;  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  641.  642. 

'™  The  struggle  between  James  and  William  was  essentially  a  struggle  between  ecclesi- 
astical interests  and  secular  interests  ;  and  this  was  seen  as  early  as  1689,  when,  as  we 
learn  from  Burnet,  who  was  much  more  a  politician  than  a  priest,  **  the  church  was  as 
the  word  given  out  by  the  Jacobite  party,  under  which  they  might  more  safely  shelter 
themselves."  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  57.  See  also,  on  this  identification  of  the  Jacobites 
with  the  church.  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  p.  222  ;  and  the  argument  of  Dodwell,  pp.  246, 
247.  in  1691.  Dodwell  justly  observed  that  the  successors  of  the  deprived  bishops  were 
schisinatical,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view  ;  and  that  *'  if  they  should  pretend  to  lay 
authority  as  sufficient,  they  would  overthrow  the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society."  The 
bishops  appointed  by  William  were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles ; 
and  as  their  intrusion  could  only  be  justified  according  to  lay  principles,  it  followed  that 
the  success  of  the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church  ones.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebelUon  of  168S  is  the  elevation  of  the  state 
above  the  church  ;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1642  is  the  elevation 
of  the  commons  above  the  crown. 

*"i  According  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  *'  died  in  London, 
November,  i779»  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring  bishop."  In  Short's 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  583,  Lond.  1847,  it  is  also  stated,  that  "  this  schism 
continued  till  i779-"  But  Mr.  Hallam  {Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  404)  has  pointed  out  a 
passage,  in  the  State  Trials,  which  proves  that  another  of  the  bishops,  named  Cartwright, 
was  still  Uving  at  Shrewsbury  in  1793  ;  and  Mr.  Lathbury  {Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors,  Lond. 
1845,  p.  412)  says  that  he  died  in  1799. 

172  Calamy  {Own  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-33Jb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  357,  358)  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the  revolution.  Indeed, 
their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin  names  for  the  two  parties  ;  and, 
between  1700  and  1702  we  for  the  first  time  hear  the  expressions,  high -church  and  low- 
church.  See  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  vol.  v.  p.  70.  Compare  Wilson's  Life 
of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  26  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  162,  498.  On  the  difference  between 
them,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  see  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  532,  and 
Macphcrson's  Orig.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  On  the  dawning  schism  in  the  church,  see 
the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690,  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  593.  Hence  many  com- 
plained that  they  could  not  tell  which  was  the  real  church.  See  curious  evidence  of 
this  perplexity  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  477-481. 

•73  The  alternative  is  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  {Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman, 
vol.  ii.  p.  599) :  *'  If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawful  bishop,  then  the  people  and 
clergy  of  his  diocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and  no  other  ;  then  all  the  bishops  who 
own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbishop,  and  hve  in  communion  with  him,  are  schis- 
matics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live  in  communion  with  schismatical  bishops  are  schismatics 
themselves ;  and  the  whole  Church  of  England  now  established  by  law  is  schis- 
matical." 
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widened  the  breach  that  had  long  existed  between  the  interests  of  the  nation 
and  the  interests  of  the  clergy. i'*  There  was  also  another  circumstance  which 
considerably  increased  this  alienation.  Many  of  the  English  clergy,  though 
they  retained  their  affection  for  James,  did  not  choose  to  brave  the  anger  of 
the  government,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  livings.  To  avoid  this,  and  to  recon- 
cile their  conscience  with  their  interest,  they  availed  themselves  of  a  supposed 
distinction  between  a  king  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession.^^^  The  conse- 
quence was  that  while  with  their  hps  they  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  William, 
they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to  James ;  and,  while  they  prayed  for  one 
king  in  their  churches,  they  were  bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their  closets. i^c 
By  this  wretched  subterfuge,  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were  at  once  turned 
into  concealed  rebels  ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  bishop, 
that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  notoriously  guilty  was  a  still 
further  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the  progress  of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.^" 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  movement  of  liberation  rapidly 
proceeded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  ecclesiastical  resources  had  for- 
merly been  Convocation  ;  in  which  the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body,  were  able 
to  discountenance  in  an  imposing  manner  whatever  might  be  hostile  to  the 
church  ;  and  had  moreover  an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  employed, 
of  devising  schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  authority.iT^      But  in  the  pro- 

»7*  Lord  Mahon  {HisL  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  245),  notices  what  he  terms  the  **  un- 
natural alienation  between  the  church  and  state  *'  consequent  upon  the  Revolution  of 
1688  ;  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused  by  the  same  event,  see  Philli' 
mote's  Mem.  of  LyUUton,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

^75  The  old  absurdity  of  de  facto  and  de  jure  ;  as  if  any  man  could  retain  a  right  to  a 
throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy  I 

i7«  In  1 71 5.  Leslie,  by  far  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position :  "  You  are 
now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  you  swear,  you  kill  the  soul ; 
and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body,  in  the  loss  of  your  bread.**  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  686.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was  what  might  have  been  expected  ;  and 
a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  boasts  {Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  344) 
that  the  oaths  taken  by  the  clergy  were  no  protection  to  the  government :  **  not  that 
the  government  receives  any  security  from  oaths."  Whiston,  too,  says,  in  his  Memoirs, 
p.  30  :  *'  Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far  greatest  part  of  those  of  the  university 
and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the  government,  seemed  to  me  to  take  them 
with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  against  its  dictates.'*  This  was  in  1693  ;  and  in 
1 710  we  find:  "There  are  now  circumstances  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite 
clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to  take  any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the 
service  of  the  cause,  to  bellow  out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pre- 
tender.'* Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or  at  all  events 
a  belief  of  it,  was  soon  diffused ;  and  eight  years  later  the  celebrated  Lord  Cowper, 
then  lord  chancellor,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  "  that  his  majesty  had  also  the  best 
part  of  the  landed,  and  all  the  trading  interest ;  that  as  to  the  clergy,  he  would  say  nothing, 
— but  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  majortty  of  the  populace  had  been  poisoned,  and  that  the 
poison  was  not  yet  quite  expelled.''  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  541 ;  also  given,  but  not  quite 
verbatim,  in  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 

177  *'  The  prevarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not  a  little  to 
fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age."  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 
See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176,  177  ;  and  a  remarkable  passage  in  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  573.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  was  then  usual  to  confuse 
scepticism  with  atheism  ;  though  the  two  things  are  not  only  different,  but  incom- 
patible. In  regard  to  the  quibble  respecting  de  facto  and  de  jure,  and  the  use  made  of 
it  by  the  clergy,  the  reader  should  compare  Wilson's  Mem.  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172  ; 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  531  ;  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  409  ;  and  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Francis  Jessop,  written  in  171 7,  in  Nichols's  Lit,  Illustrations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  120-123. 

*78  Among  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censuring  all  books 
that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were  extremely  mischievous. 
See  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp,  124,  286,  338,  351  ;  an^  Wilson's  l,iff  of  De  Fo^^ 
VqI.  ii.  p.  170, 
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gress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was  taken  from  them.  Within  a  very  few 
years  after  the  Revolution,  Convocation  fell  into  general  contempt  ;  ^'^  and 
in  17 1 7  this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act  of  the  crown, 
it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country  had  no  further  occasion  for  its  ser- 
vices.180  Since  that  period,  this  great  council  of  the  English  church  has  never 
been  allowed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  its  own  affairs,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  the  connivance  of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  reassemble.  So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in  the  temper 
of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body  does  not  now  retain  even  a  sem- 
blance of  its  ancient  influence  ;  its  resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  dis- 
cussions are  no  longer  studied  ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  continues  to 
be  conducted  without  regard  to  those  interests  which  only  a  few  generations 
ago  were  considered  by  every  statesman  to  be  of  supreme  importance^®! 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tendency  of  things  became 
too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  most  superficial  observers.  The  ablest 
men  in  the  country  no  longer  flocked  into  the  church,*  but  preferred  those  secular 
professions  in  which  ability  was  more  likely  to  be  rewarded.^''^  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  a  natural  part  of  the  great  movement,  the  clergy  saw  all  the  offices 
of  power  and  emolument,  which  they  had  been  used  to  hold,  gradually  falling 
out  ^f  their  hands.  Not  only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most  honourable  and 

i7»  In  1704,  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  138)  says  of  Convocation,  *'  but  little  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them.'*  In  1700,  there  was 
a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Convocation  for  Canterbury ;  which, 
no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome, 
vol.  i.  p.  348,  where  this  wretched  feud  is  related  with  great  gravity. 

1^  Charles  Butler  [Reminiscences ,  vol.  ii.  p.  95 )  says  that  the  final  prorogation  was  in 
1720  ;  but  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met  with,  it  was  in  i7i7-  See 
HcUlam*s  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  395  ;  Laihbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  p.  385  ;  Mahon's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  302  ;  Monk's  Life  of  Beniley,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

181  A  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clayton  in  1727  is  worth  reading,  as  illus- 
trating the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  He  asserts  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  obvious  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  that  owing  to  Convocation  not  being  allowed 
to  meet,  "  bold  and  impious  books  appear  barefaced  to  the  world  without  any  public 
censure."  See  this  letter,  in  Nichols's  Illustraiions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  414-416  ;  and  compare  with  it.  Letters  between  Warburton  and  Hurd,  pp.  310 
312. 

iw  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  38  in  this  chapter. 
In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were  becoming  more  sought  after 
than  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  England's  Wants,  sec.  Ivi.  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  231, 
where  the  writer  mournfully  states,  that  in  his  time  "  physic  and  law,  professions  ever 
acknowledged  in  all  nations  to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are  generally  embraced  by  gentle- 
men, and  sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  and  preferred  much  above  the  divine's 
profession."  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most  displayed  by  young  men  of  intellect ; 
and  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  thus  drawn  off  from  the  church,  gave  rise  to  that 
decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power  which  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and  which  is  also 
indicated  by  Coleridge,  in  his  remarks  on  the  '*  apologizing  theology  **  which  succeeded 
the  Revolution.  Coleridge's  Lit.  Remains,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  52,  116,  ii7f  119.  Compare 
Stephen's  Essays  on  Ecclesiast.  Biog.  2nd  edit.  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  on  **  this  depression  of 
theology;  "  and  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  1850,  p.  264,  on  the  **  intellectually 
feebler  age."  Evelyn,  in  1691,  laments  the  diminished  energy  then  beginning  to  be 
observed  among  "  young  preachers."  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  309  ;  and,  for  another 
notice,  in  1696,  of  this  *'  dead  and  lifeless  way  of  preaching,"  see  Life  of  Cudworth,  p,  35, 
in  vol.  i.  of  Cudworth's  Intellect.  Syst. 

[*  It  has  been  shown  above  {note  125)  that  the  church  had  fallen  into  discredit  before 
the  Revolution.  Complaints  to  that  effect  were  in  fact  made  at  the  date  of  the  R^torai- 
tion.     See^uchlej^nd  his  Critics,  p.  242  sq. — Ed.] 
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lucrative  posts  in  the  empire^**  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  tide  began  to  turn 
against  them,  and  advanced  with  such  steadiness  that,  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  any  ecclesiastic  being  made  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  '84  and.  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or,  indeed,  holding 
any  important  office  in  the  statc'^s  Nor  has  this  increasing  ascendency  of 
laymen  been  confined  to  the  executive  government.  On  the  contrary ,we  find  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the  early  and  barbarous 
periods  of  our  history,  one  half  of  the  House  of  Lords  consisted  of  temporal  peers  ; 
the  other  half  of  spiritual  ones.'**  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century* , 
the  spiritual  peers,  instead  of  forming  one-half  of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled 
away  to  one-eighth  ;  *87  and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  have 
still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  :  '88  thus  supplying  a  striking  numerical 
instance  of  that  diminution  of  ecclesiastical  power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite 
of  modern  civilization.  I^ecisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to  take  his  seat  as  a  representative 
of  the  people;  the  House  of  Commons  having,  in  i8oi,  formally  closed  their 
doors  against  a  profession  which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have  been  gladly 
admitted,  even  by  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  assembly.'^®  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  bishops  still  retain  their  seats  ;  but  their  precarious  tenure  is  every- 
where remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  is  constantly  pointing  to  a 
period,  which  cannot  now  be  far  distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example 
set  by  the  Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  upper  house 

'M  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century 
says,  "Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  government,  the  privy  seals,  cabinet  counsellors, 
treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  commissioners  to  open  parliament,  and  to  Scot- 
land ;  presidents  of  the  king's  council,  supervisors  of  the  royal  works,  chancellors, 
keep)ers  of  the  records,  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  and  even  the  physicians,  both  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  afterwards.'*  Turner's 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  132.  On  their  enormous  wealth,  see  EcdestofCs  English 
Antiquities,  p.  146  :  "  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  calculated  that 
very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy." 

'"*  In  1625,  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord-keeper  ; 
and  Lord  Campbell  observes  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  vol.  ii.  p.  492) :  *'  This  is  the  last 
tune  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal  of  England  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
admiration  in  some  quarters  of  mediaeval  usages,  I  presume  the  experiment  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  repeated." 

"*s  Monk  {Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says  that  Dr.  John  Robinson.  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  was  "  lord  privy  seal,  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  is  the 
last  ecclesiastic  in  England  who  has  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  state."  A  high -church 
writer,  in  171 2,  complains  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  "  thrust  the  churchmen 
out  of  their  places" of  power  in  the  government."     Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  2H. 

>**  In  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  "  the  number  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
prioi-s,  and  ecclesiastical  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal  to,  and  very  often  far 
exceeded,  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  barons."  Parry*s  Parliaments  and 
Councils  of  England,  London,  1839,  p.  xvii.  Of  this  Mr.  Parry  gives  several  instances  ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  that  "  in  49  Henry  III.,  120  prelates,  and  only  23 
temporal  lords,  were  sunmioned."     This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  case. 

'♦*7  Sec  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  I^rds,  in  171 3,  in  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i. 
pp.  43-45  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  was  207,  of  whom  26  were  spiritual. 
This  includes  the  Catholics. 

'**  By  the  returns  in  Dod  for  1854, 1  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  contains  436  members, 
of  whoni  30  belong  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

iw»  p-Qf  different  accovmts,  and  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  expulsion  of  the 
clergy  from  the  House  of  Cominons,  see  Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouih,  vol.  i.  pp.  419,  420  ; 
Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-260  :  Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i. 
pp.  178-180;  CampbelVs  Chancellors,  vol.  vii.  p.  148;  Twiss's  Life  of  EldoHt  vo|.  j. 
p.  263  ;   Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vii.  p.  487. 
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of  its  spiritual  members  ;    since  they,  by  their  habits,  their  tastes,  and  their 
traditions,  are  evidently  unfitted  for  the  profane  exigencies  of  poUtical  life>** 

While  the  fabric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering  from  internal  decay,  and 
while  that  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had  iformerly  played  so  great  a  part 
was  gradually  yielding  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  there  suddenly  occurred 
an  eveat  which,  though  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  evidently  took 
by  surprise  even  those  whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of  Course,  to  that 
great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  political  revolu  - 
tion  which  preceded  it.  The  dissenters,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion 
of  James,  had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had  constantly  inflicted  upon  them  ;  and 
they  felt  that  the  moment  had  now  come  when  they  could  assume  towards  lier 
a  bolder  front  than  that  on  which  they  had  hitherto  ventured.i^'  Besides  this, 
they  had  in  the  meantime  received  fresh  causes  of  provocation.  After  the  death 
of  our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  foolish  and  ignorant 
woman,  whose  love  for  the  clergy  would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led 
to  dangerous  results.*^  Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took  place,  and 
during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with  a  deference  which  William  had 
disdained  to  show.^^  The  natural  consequence  immediately  followed.  New 
measures  of  persecution  were  devised,  and  fresh  laws  were  passed  against  those 
Protestants  who  did  not  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  discipUne.of  the  English 
church.^w     But  after  the  death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied  ;    their 

i»  That  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  house  was  the  natural  prelude 
to  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  from  the  upper,  was  hinted  at  the  time,  and  with  regret, 
by  a  very  keen  observer.  In  the  discussion  "  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  Persons  in  Holy 
Orders  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  Lord  Thurlow  '*  mentioned  the  tenure 
of  the  bishops  at  this  time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  disfranchise  the  lower  orders  of 
the  clergy,  it  might  go  the  length  of  striking  at  the  right  of  the  reverend  bench  opposite 
to  seats  in  that  house ;  though  he  knew  it  had  been  held  that  the  reverend  prelates  sat, 
in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers."     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1542. 

1^  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters  ;  but  Jeremy  White  is  said  to  have 
had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  sufferers  between  1660  and  1688,  of  whom  no  less 
than  five  thousand  died  in  prison.  Hague  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i. 
p.  108.  On  the  cruel  spirit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  compare 
Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  io6  ;  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  344  ;  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  xii.  p.  534.  Indeed  Harwood  frankly  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1672,  "  Our 
aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into  the  Protestant  church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing 
to  come  into  the  church  should  not  have  ease."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  530.  On  the  zeal 
with  which  this  principle  was  carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  vii.  pp.  586-615  ;  and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  in  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  443,  444. 

182  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  preserved  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  estimating  the  abilities  of  Anne  in 
the  letters  published  in  Dalrymple's  Memoirs.  In  one  of  them  Anne  writes,  soon  after 
the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  was  issued,  "  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect  that 
all  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do  what  they  please. 
Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which 
I  think  to  all  impartial  judges  is  very  plain."  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  appendix  to  book  v. 
vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

193  See  a  notable  passage  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  558,  which  should  be  compared 
with  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

»M  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-230,  237,  260-277  J 
and  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  397.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  queen's  life  had  preserved  the  Tory  government  for  a  few 
years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration  would  have  been  effaced."  It  appears  from  the 
Verrum  Correspond,  vol.  iii.. p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the.  accession  of  Anne, 
there  was  a  proposal  "  to  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elections ; "  and  we  know 
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hopes  revived.i^  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them  were  repealed.'^  As  by  these  means 
they  were  placed  more  on  a  level  with  their  opponents,  and  as  their  temper  was 
soured  by  the  injuries  they  had  recently  receivecf,  it  was  clear  that  a  great  struggle 
between  the  two  parties  was  inevitable.i^  For  by  this  time  the  protracted 
tyranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally  destroyed  those  feelings  of  respect 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostility,  often  linger  in  the  mind  ;  and  by  the 
influence  of  which,  if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have  been 
averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  despised  ;  and  the  dissenters, 
exasperated  by  incessant  persecution, ^^e  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
declining  power  of  the  church.  They  had  resisted  her  when  she  was  strong  ; 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble. 
Under  two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Whitefield, 
the  first  of  theological  orators,'^  and  Wesley,  the  first  of  theological  statesmen,** 

from  Burnet  (Own  Time^  vol.  v.  pp.  io8,  136,  137,  218)  that  the  clergy  would  have  been 
glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  zeal  against  them  than  she  really  did. 

i»5  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  p.  118.  In  Ivimey*s  History  of 
the  Baptists,  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  **  answer  to  the  dissenters*  prayers.*' 
Southey*s  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  135  :  see  also  p.  147,  on  the  joy  of  the 
dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome  woman. 

!»•  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  **  the  act  against  occasional  conformity,  and  that  re- 
straining education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719.**  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  398.  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional  conformity  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  of  Canterbury  {Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters, 
vol.  iii.  p.  132) ;  but  their  opposition  was  futile  ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in 
1726,  wished  to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  was  prevented  by  Yorke,  the  attorney- 
general.     See  the  pithy  reply  of  Yorke,  in  Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  194. 

^^  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by  the  way 
in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into  societies  and  synods. 
See,  in  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-130,  133,  156,  some  curious  evidence  of 
this,  in  letters  written  by  Vernon,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state  ;  and  on  the  apprehen  - 
sions  caused  by  the  increase  of  their  schools,  and  by  their  systematic  interference  in 
elections,  see  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  edited  byNewcome,  vol.  i.  pp.  125,  358.  The 
church  was  eager  to  put  down  all  dissenters'  schools ;  and  in  1705,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  "  apprehended  danger  from  the  increase  of  dissenters, 
and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set  up  by  them."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  492, 
493.     See  also,  on  the  increase  of  their  schools,  pp.  1351,  1352. 

^w  In  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  **  this 
hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  dissenters  the  utmost  animosity  against  the  persecuting 
churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  observed  by  Calamy. 
See  Calamy's  Own  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  255,  274,  284,  285. 

i»  If  the  power  of  moving  the  passions  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to  judge  an  orator, 
we  may  certainly  pronounce  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest  since  the  apostles.  His  first 
sermon  was  delivered  in  1736  (Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  102, 122) ;  his  field -preaching 
began  in  1739  (Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197) ;  and  the  eighteen  thousand 
sermons  which  he  is  said  to  have  poured  forth  during  his  career  of  thirty -four  years 
(Southey's  Wesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  531)  produced  the  most  astonishing  effects  on  all  classes, 
educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this  marvellous 
man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  discourses  were  read  as  well  as  heard,  see 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  546,  547,  and  his  Illustrations,  vol.  iv,  pp.  302-304  ;  Mem, 
of  Franklin,  by  Himself,  vol.  i.  pp.  161-167  ;  Doddridge's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  55  ; 
Stewart's  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  291,  292  ;  Lady  Mary  Montagu's  Letters,  in  her 
Works,  1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  162  ;  Correspond,  between  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  2nd  edit. 
1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  160-162  ;  Marchmont  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

«»  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  3rd  edit.),  that  his  **  genius 
for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu;"  and  strongly  as  this  is  expressed, 
it  will  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  have  compared  the  success  of  Wesley 
with  his  difficulties. 
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there  was  organized  a  great  system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  a  second  spiritual  Reformation 
was  effected  in  our  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans  were  to 
the  Bishops  what  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reformers  were  to  the  Popes.*^* 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  unlike  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  soon  lost  that  intellectual  vigour  for  which 
at  first  they  were  remarkable.  Since  the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have 
not  produced  one  man  of  original  genius  ;  and  since  the  time  of  Adam  Clarke, 
they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single  scholar  who  has  enjoyed  an  Euro- 
peaii  reputation.  This  mental  penury  is  perhaps  owing,  not  to  any  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  but  merely  to  that  general  decline  of  the  theological  spirit 
by  which  their  adversaries  have  been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.**^  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  injury  they  have  inflicted  on  the 
English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestantism 
inflicted  upon  Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers,«»  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Protestant  faction, 
unopposed  by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous  precedent ;  and  we  know  from 
contemporary  history  that  it  was  so  considered  by  those  who  were  most  inter- 
ested in  the  result.20*     Besides  this,  the  Wesleyans  displayed  an  organization  so 

»i  It  was  in  1739  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  against  the  church,  and  refused 
to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  diocese.  Southey*s  Life  of 
Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  243.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  preach  in  the  fields.  See  the 
remarkable  entry  in  his  Journals^  p.  78,  29th  March,  1739. 

*^  They  frankly  confess  that  "  indifference  has  been  another  enemy  to  the  increase 
of  the  dissenting  cause."  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iv.  p.  320. 
In  Newman's  Development  of  Christian  Doctriru,  pp.  39-43,  there  are  some  remarks  on 
the  diminished  energy  of  Wesleyanism,  which  Mr.  Newman  seems  to  ascribe  to  the  fact 
that  the  Wesleyans  have  reached  that  point  in  which  "  order  takes  the  place  of  enthu- 
siasm." p.  43.  This  is  probably  true  ;  but  I  still  think  that  the  larger  cause  has  been 
the  more  active  one. 

*^  Walpole,  in  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  {Walpole' s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266,  272) ;  and  Lord  Carlisle, 
in  1775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  p.  634)  *'  that  Methodism 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  towns ; "  while,  to  come 
down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  WeUington  to  Lord  Eldon 
(Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  35)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in  the 
army. 

These  statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  vague  ;  but  we  have  other  and  more 
precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious  dissent.  According  to  a  paper 
found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  III.,  and  printed  by  Dalrymple  {Memoirs,  vol.  iL 
part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i.  p.  40),  the  proportion  in  England  of  conformists  to  non- 
conformists was  as  22  J  to  I.  Eighty-four  years  after  the  death  of  William,  the  dissenters, 
instead  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimated  at  "  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
community."  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  written  in  1786,  in  Life  of 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  Since  then,  the  movement  has  been  uninter- 
rupted ;  and  the  returns  recently  published  by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact 
that  on  Sunday,  31st  March  1851,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended 
morning  service,  only  exceeded  by  one -half  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists 
who  attended  at  their  own  places  of  worship.  See  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal  of  Statist. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  151.  If  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
Church  of  England  to  survive  another  century  the  attacks  of  her  enemies. 

*>4  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  were 
magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  violence  had  not  been  discouraged 
by  the  government.  See  Souihey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  395-406.  Wesley  has  him- 
self given  many  details,  which  Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  relate,  of  the  calumnies 
and  insults  to  which  he  and  his  followers  were  subjected  by  the  clergy.    See  Wesley's 
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superior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that  they  soon  became  a  centre 
round  which  the  enemies  of  the  church  could  conveniently  raUy.  And.  what  is 
perhaps  still  more  important,  the  order,  re^larity  and  publicity  by  which  their 
proceedings  have  usually  been  marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects ; 
and  by  raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  estabhshment,  have  encour- 
aged the  diminution  of  that  exclusive  and  superstitious  respect  which  was  once 
paid  to  the  Anglican  hierarchy. *» 

But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  single  step  of  that 
vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  weakened,  and  our  country- 
men thus  enabled  to  secure  a  religious  liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far  superior 
to  that  possessed  by  any  other  people.  Among  the  innumerable  symptoms  of 
this  great  movement  there  were  two  of  peculiar  importance.  These  were,  the 
separation  of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and  then  from  pohtics.  The  separation 
from  morals  was  effected  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  separation  from 
politics  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  both  these  great  changes  were 
begun  by  the  clergy  themselves.  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  first  who  endeavoured  to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of 
theology .2<w  Warburton.  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  that 
the  state  must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revelation,  but  to  expediency  ; 
and  that  it  should  favour  any  particular  creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth. 

Journals,  pp.  114.  145,  178,  181,  198,  235.  256,  275,  375,  562,  619,  637,  646.  Compare 
Watson's  Observations  on  Southey's  Wesley,  pp.  173,  174  ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the 
treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  church,  see  Corresporulence  and  Diary  of  Dodd- 
ridge, vol.  ii.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  131,  132, 144, 145, 156.  Groslcy,  who  visited  England 
in  1765,  says  of  Whitefield,  "  The  ministers  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost 
to  baffle  the  new  preacher  ;  they  preached  against  him,  representing  him  to  the  people 
as  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  &c.,  &c.  ;  in  fine,  they  opposed  him  with  so  much  success,  that 
they  caused  him  to  be  pelted  with  stones  in  every  place  where  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
the  public."     Grosley's  Tour  to  London,  Lond.  1772,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

2<«  That  Wesleyanism  encouraged  dissent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly  character, 
which  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church  discipline,  is  judiciously  observed  in  Bogue 
and  Bennett's  History  of  the  DissetUers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  166.  But  these  \vriters  deal  rather 
too  harshly  with  Wesley  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very  ambitious  man, 
and  over-fond  of  power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  began  to  aim  at  objects 
higher  than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts,  particularly  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  I747»  only  eight 
years  after  he  had  revolted  against  the  church,  he  expresses  in  bis  Journal  his  wonder 
"  at  the  weakness  of  those  holy  confessors  "  (the  EUzabethan  Puritans),  *'  many  of 
whom  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and  strength  in  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoods, 
or  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper  !  "  Joutnah,  p.  249,  March  13th,  1747.  Such  warfare 
as  this  would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring  mind  of  Wesley  ;  and  from  the  spirit  which 
pervades  bis  voluminous  Journals,  as  well  as  from  the  careful  and  far-seeing  provisions 
which  he  made  for  managing  his  sect,  it  is  evident  that  this  great  schismatic  had  larger 
views  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  he  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of 
rivalling  the  established  church. 

*^  Mr.  Hallam  (Lit,  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  390)  says  that  Cumberland  "  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  Christian  writer  who  sought  to  establish  systematically  the  principles  of 
moral  right  independently  of  revelation."  See  also,  on  this  important  change,  WhewelVs 
Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,  pp.  12,54.  The  dangers  always  incurred  by  making 
theology  the  basis  of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  understood  ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they 
been  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  M.  Charles  Comte  ;  sec  the  able  exposition  in  his 
TraiU  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  pp.  223-247.  There  is  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  account 
of  Cumberland's  book  in  Mackintosh's  Ethical  Philosophy,  pp.  134-137.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  and  is  noticed  by  M.  Quatremere  as  one  of  the  earliest  students 
of  Coptic.  Quatremire  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Literature  de  VEgypie,  p.  89.  He  was  made  a 
bishop  in  1691,  having  published  the  De  Legihus  in  1672.  Chalmers*  Biog,  Diet.  vol.  zi. 
PP-  133.  135. 
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but  solely  with  a  view  to  its  general  utility  207  Nor  were  these  mere  barren 
principles  which  subsequent  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply.  The  opinions  of 
Camberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  extent  by  Hume,208  were  shortly  afterwards 
applied  to  practical  conduct  by  Paley,2o»  and  to  speculative  jurisprudence  by 
Bentbam  and  Mill ;  210  while  the  opinions  of  Warburton,  spreading  with  still 
greater  rapidity,  have  influenced  our  legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed, 
not  only  by  advanced  thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men  who,  if  they  had 
lived  fifty  years  earlier,  would  have  shrunk  from  them  with  undissembled  fear.211 
Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally  *  severed  from  the  two 
great  departments  of  ethics  and  of  government.  As,  however,  this  important 
change  was  at  first  not  of  a  practical,  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  character,  its 
operation  was  for  many  years  confined  to  a  small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  those  results  which  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate.     But  there 

^^  This  was  in  his  work  entitled  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which  first 
appeared,  according  to  Hurd  {Life  of  Warburton,  1794,  4to,  p.  13)  in  1736,  and,  as  may 
be  supposed,  caused  great  scandal.  The  history  of  its  influence  I  shall  trace  on  another 
occasion  ;  in  the  meantime  the  reader  should  compare,  respecting  its  tendency.  Palmer 
on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313,  322,  323  ;  Parr*s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  657,  665,  vol.  vii.  p.  128  ; 
Whately's  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  p.  190  ;  and  Nichols's  Lit.  Aruc.  vol.  iii.  p.  18. 
In  January,  1739-40,  Warburton  writes  toStukeley  {Nichols's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  53) : 
"  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in  theology  are,  by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots 
against  me.'*  See  also  some  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762, 
on  the  subject  of  expediency,  printed  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184  seq.  War- 
burton  writes,  p.  190,  "  My  opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  errors  in  religion,  nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  repress  them.'* 
To  make  such  a  man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  would 
have  been  an  impossible  one  for  the  seventeenth. 

*»  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirely  secular  plan 
according  to  which  both  investigated  ethics :  in  other  respects,  there  is  great 
difference  between  their  conclusions:  but  if  the  an ti- theological  method  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Hume  is  more 
consequential  from  the  premises,  than  is  that  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  makes 
Hume  a  continuator  of  Cumberland  ;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  coming  half 
a  century  after  him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The  ethical  specula- 
tions of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  {Hume's  Philo- 
sophical Works,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  237-365. 

2<»  The  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed  the  revolution 
in  that  field  of  inquiry  ;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  it  exercised 
immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for  its  reception.  His  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy  was  published  in  1785  ;  in  1786  it  became  a  standard  book  at  Cambridge  : 
and  by  1805  it  had  passed  "  through  fifteen  editions.'*  Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Paley, 
pp.  127,  145-     Compare  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  176. 

210  That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  same  scheme,  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  caimot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  very 
striking  letter  by  James  Mill  himself,  in  Bentham's  Works,  edit.  Bowring,  vol.  x.  pp.  481. 
4«2. 

2»i  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  CathoUcs  into  parliament,  and  the 
steadily  increasing  feeUng  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  are  the  leading  symptoms 
of  this  great  movement.  On  the  gradual  diffusion  among  us  of  the  doctrine  of  expedi- 
ency, which,  on  all  subjects  not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  ought  to  be  the  sole  regulator  of 
human  actions,  see  a  remarkable  but  a  mournful  letter,  written  in  1812,  in  the  Life  of 
Wilberfofce,  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lord  Eldon  in  1828.  in  Twiss's  Life 
of  FAdon,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

[♦  The  laxity  of  the  phrase  "  was  finally  "  has  brought  on  Buckle  a  charge  of  serious 
error.  But  the  previous  sentence  gives  his  true  meaning.  He  should  have  written  : 
*'  Thus  .  .  .  began  to  be  severed  .  .  ." — Ed.] 
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were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the  same  direction,  and  which,  being 
known  to  all  men  of  tolerable  education,  produced  effects  more  immediate, 
though  perhaps  less  permanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point  out  the  con- 
nexion between  them,  will  be  the  business  of  part  of  the  future  volumes  of  this 
work  :  at  present  I  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  features.  Of  these  the  most 
prominent  were :  The  great  Arian  controversy,  which,  rashly  instigated  by 
Whiston,  Clarke,  and  Waterland,  disseminated  doubts  among  nearly  all  classes  ;  *« 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous  to  the  power  of  the  church  ;  ^3 
the  great  work  of  Blackbume  on  the  Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost 
caused  a  schism  in  the  Establishment  itself  ;  ^i*  the  celebrated  dispute  respect- 
ing miracles  between  Middleton,  Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued,  with  still 
larger  views,  by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas ;  216  the  exposure  of  the  gross 

«»  From  a  curious  passage  in  Hutioh's  Life  of  Himself,  p.  27,  we  learn  that  in  1739 
the  scepticism  of  the  anti -Trinitarians  had  penetrated  among  the  tradesmen  at  Notting- 
ham. Compare,  resi>ecting  the  spread  of  this  heresy,  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  viii.  p.  375  : 
Priestley's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  53  ;  Doddridge's  Correspond,  and  Diary,  vol.  ii. 
p.  477  note  ;  and  on  Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom  Whiston  boasts  of  having 
corrupted,  see  Whiston' s  Memoirs,  pp.  143,  144.  Sharp,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York 
when  the  controversy  began,  foresaw  its  dangerous  consequences.  Life  of  Sharp,  edited 
by  Newcome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8,  135,  136.  See  further  Maclairu's  note  in  Mosheim's  Ec' 
clesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  Convocalion,  pp.  338,  342,  351  ; 
and  a  note  in  Butler's  Reminisc.  vol.  i.  pp.  206,  207. 

»3  Mr.  Butler  {Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-184,  347-350)  notices  with  evident 
pleasure  the  effect  of  this  famous  controversy  in  weakening  the  Anglican  church.  Com- 
pare Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  pp.  135-141.  Whiston  {Memoirs, 
p.  244 )  says :  **  And,  indeed,  this  Bangorian  controversy  seemed  for  a  great  while  to 
engross  the  attention  of  the  public.'*  See  more  about  it  in  Lathbury's  Hist,  of  Convoca- 
tion, pp.  372-383  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  152,  vol.  ix.  pp.  433,  434,  516  ;  Nichols's 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  840  ;  Bishop  Newton's  Life  of  Himself,  pp.  177,  178. 

^*  The  ConfessiofMl,  a  most  able  attack  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  and  articles, 
was  published  in  1766  ;  and  according  to  a  contemporary  observer,  '*  it  excited  a  general 
spirit  of  inquiry."  Cappe's  Memoirs,  pp.  147,  148.  The  consequence  was  that  in  1772 
a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackbume  and  other  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  doing  away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion.  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec, 
vol.  i.  p.  570  ;  Illustrations,  vol.  vi.  p.  854.  A  petition  against  the  Articles  was  at  once 
drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clergy  {Adolphus's  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  506),  and  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate  which  followed.  Sir  William  Meredith 
said  that  "  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  framed  when  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal  and  enlarged  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infancy." 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  246.  He  added,  p.  247  :  **  Several  of  the  Articles  are  absolutely 
unintelligible,  and,  indeed,  contradictory  and  absurd."  Lord  George  Germain  said  : 
*'  In  my  apprehension,  some  of  the  Articles  are  incomprehensible,  and  some  self -contra- 
dictory." p.  265.  Mr.  Sawbridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  "  strikingly  absurd  ;  " 
Mr.  Salter  that  they  are  '*  too  absurd  to  be  defended  ;  "  and  Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are 
**  palpably  ridiculous."  p.  294.  For  further  information  on  this  attempt  at  reform, 
see  Disney's  Life  of  J  ebb,  pp.  31-36  ;  Meadley's  Mem.  of  Paley,  pp.  88-94  »  Hodgson's 
Life  of  Porteus,  pp.  38-40  ;  Memoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  ii.  p.  582  ;  and  a  characteristic 
notice  in  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

»5  Hume  says  that  on  his  return  from  Italy  in  1749  he  found  *' all  England  in  a  ferment 
on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry."  Hume's  Life  of  Himself,  in  his  Worhs,  vol.  i. 
p.  vii.  See  also,  on  the  (excitement  caused  by  this  masterly  attack,  Nichols's  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  176  ;  which  should  be  compared  with  Dodd- 
ridge's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  536,  537  :  and  on  the  "  miraculous  controversy " 
in  general,  see  Porteus' s  Life  of  Seeker,  1797,  p.  38  ;  Phillimore's  Mem.  of  Lyttleton, 
vol.  i.  p.  161  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  527,  vol.  iii.  pp.  535,  750,  vol.  v. 
pp.  417.  418,  600;  Hull's  Letters,  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  109;  Warburton's  Letters  to  Hurd^ 
pp.  49,  50. 
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absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  ahready  begun  by  Daill6  and  Barbeyrac, 
was  followed  up  by  Cave^  Middleton,  and  Jortin  ;  the  important  and  unrefuted 
statements  of  Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  ;  the  additional 
strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the  lame  attacks  of  Davis,  Chelsum, 
Whi taker,  and  Watson  ;  ^^^  while,  not  to  mention  inferior  matters,  the  century 
was  closed  amid  the  confusion  caused  by  that  decisive  controversy  between 
Person  and  Travis,  respecting  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited 
immense  attention,^^?  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the  discoveries  of 
geologists,  in  which  not  only  was  the  fideUty  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned, 
but  its  accuracy  was  shown  to  be  impossible.218  These  things,  following  each 
other  in  rapid  and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  faith  of  men,  disturbed 
their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  effects  on  the  public  mind  which  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  that  time  in  its  original 
sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  understood,  even  in  their  general  bearings, 
except  by  taking  into  consideration  some  other  circumstances  with  which  the 
great  progress  was  intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  meantime,  an  immense  change  had  begun,  not  only  among  specu- 
lative minds,  but  also  among  the  people  themselves.  The  increase  of  scepticism 
stimulated  their  curiosity  ;  and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied  the  means 
of  gratifying  it.      Hence  we  find  that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 

210  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  has  now  been  jealously  scrutinized  by  two  generations  of 
eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents ;  and  I  am  only  expressing  the  general  opinion  of 
competent  judges  when  I  say  that  by  each  successive  scrutiny  it  has  gained  fresh  reputa- 
tion. Against  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  all  the  devices  of  contro- 
versy have  been  exhausted ;  but  the  only  result  has  been,  that  while  the  fame  of  the 
historian  is  untarnished,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are  falling  into  complete  oblivion. 
The  work  of  Gibbon  remains  ;  but  who  is  there  who  feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written 
against  him  ? 

«7  On  the  effect  produced  by  these  matchless  letters  of  Porson,  see  Harford's  Life  of 
Bishop  Burgess,  p.  374  ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the  question  in  England,  see 
Calamy's  Own  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  443  ;  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16-19,  i46f 
286-289  ;  Butler's  Reminiscences »  vol.  i.  p.  211.  Compare  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  137, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  458. 

2^8  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  first  clearly  exhibited  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists  had  for  the  most  part  allied 
themselves  with  the  theologians  ;  but  the  increasing  boldness  of  public  opinion  now 
enabled  them  to  institute  independent  investigations,  without  regard  to  doctrines  hitherto 
received.  In  this  point  of  view,  much  was  effected  by  the  researches  of  Hutton,  whose 
work,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  first  attempt  "  to  explain  the  former  changes 
of  the  earth's  crust  by  reference  exclusively  to  natural  agents."  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology,  p.  50.  To  establish  this  method  was,  of  course,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with 
the  theologians  ;  but  an  earlier  symptom  of  the  change  was  seen  in  1773,  that  is,  fifteen 
years  before  Hutton  wrote  :  see  a  letter  in  Watson's  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  402,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  "  free-thinkers^*  attacked  the  "  Mosaic  account  of  the  world's  age, 
especially  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  Travels  through  Sicily  and  Malta,'* 
According  to  Lowndes  (Bibliographer's  Manual,  vol.  i.  p.  279)  Brydone's  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1773  ;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the  tendency  of  these  inquiries  : 
si»e  his  Discourse  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  in  which  he  observes  {Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  233)  with  regret,  that  he  lived  in  "  an  age  when  some  intelligent  and  virtuous 
persons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  Moses  con- 
cerning the  primitive  world."  Since  then,  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
the  historical  value  of  the  writings  of  Moses  is  abandoned  by  all  enlightened  men,  even 
among  the  clergy  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  that  profession.  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden  Powell.  See  the  observations 
of  Arnold  in  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  iii  (compare  pp.  122,  123) ;  and  the  still 
more  decisive  remarks  in  Powell's  Sermons  on  Christianity  without  Judaism,  1856,  pp.  38* 
39,  For  other  instances,  see  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  219, 
220. 
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eighteenth  century,  and  one  which  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  from  all  that 
preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  classes  from  whom 
knowledge  had  hitherto  been  shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age  that  there  were 
first  established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day  they  had  time  to 
attend  them,**®  and  newspapers  on  the  only  day  they  had  time  to  read  them.*** 
It  was  then  that  there  were  first  seen,  in  our  country,  circulating  libraries  ;  *** 
and  it  was  then,  too,  that  the  art  of  printing,  instead  of  being  almost  confined 
to  London,  began  to  be  generally  practised  in  country  towns.***  It  was  also  in 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  earliest  systematic  efforts  were  made  to  popularize 
the  sciences,  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  writing 

210  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Sunday-schools  were  begun  by  Raikes,  in  1781  ;  but 
though  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a  suitable  scale,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  established  by  Lindsey,  in  or  immediately  after  1765.  See  Cappers 
Memoirs,  pp.  118,  122  ;  Harford's  Life  of  Burgess,  p.  92  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  430,  431,  vol.  ix.  p.  540  ;  Chalmers'  Biog.  Did.  vol.  x\y.  p.  485  ;  Joum.  of  Stat.  Soc, 
vol.  X.  p.  196,  vol.  xiii.  p.  265  ;  Hodgson's  Life  of  Porteus,  p.  92.  It  is  said,  in  Spencer's 
Social  Statics,  p.  343.  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were,  as  a  body,  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Compare  Watson's  Obsetvations  on  Southey's 
Wesley,  p.  149.)  At  all  events,  they  increased  rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
had  become  common.  See  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  v.  pp.  678,  679  ;  Nichols's  Illustra- 
tions, vol.  i.  p.  460  ;  Life  of  Wilber force,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296  ;  Wesley's  Journals, 
pp.  806,  897. 

220  Mr.  Hunt  {Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  273)  makes  no  mention  of  Sunday  no^-s- 
papers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1785  ;  but  in  1799  Lord  Belgrave  said,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared  **  about  the  year  1780."  Pari,  Hist, 
voL  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  i799»  Wilberforce  tried  to  have  a  law  enacted  to  suppress 
them.     Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  424. 

221  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1725,  there  was  not  a  single  circulating  library 
in  the  metropolis.  See  Franklins  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  64  ;  and  in  1697,  **  the  only 
library  in  London  which  approached  the  nature  of  a  public  Ubrary  was  that  of  Sion 
College,  belonging  to  the  London  clergy."  Ellis's  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  245.  The 
exact  date  of  the  earliest  circulating  library  I  have  not  yet  ascertained  ;  but  according 
to  Southey  {The  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271),  the  first  set  up  in  London  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Samuel  Fancourt.  Hutton  {Life  of  Himself, 
p.  279)  says,  '*  I  was  the  first  who  opened  a  circulating  library  in  Birmingham,  in  i75i«** 
Other  notices  of  them,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  will  be  found  in  Coleridge's 
Biographia  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  edit.  1847  ;  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography,  Vol.  i.  p.  260  ; 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  648,  682  ;  Nichols's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  424  ;  WhewelVs 
Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  190 ;  Sinclair's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  143^.  Indeed,  they 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  them;  *'  by  a  license,  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  100  volumes  per  annum."  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  iii. 
p.  268. 

222  In  1746,  Gent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  his  own  hfe.  In  this  curious  work 
he  states  that  in  1714  there  were  **  few  printers  in  England,  except  London,  at  that  time  ; 
none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Preston,  Manchester,  KendaU 
and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part  now  abound."  Life  of  Thomas  Gent,  pp.  20,  21.  (Com- 
pare a  list  of  country  printing-houses,  in  1724,  in  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  289.) 
How  this  state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  important  inquiry  for  the  historian  ;  but 
in  this  note  I  can  only  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  different  districts. 
The  first  printing-office  in  Rochester  was  established  by  Fisher,  who  died  in  1786  {Nichols's 
Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  675) ;  the  first  in  Whitby  was  in  1770  {Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  787) ; 
and  Richard  Greene,  who  died  in  1793.  '*  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to 
Lichfield  "  {Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  320).  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller 
in  Birmingham  {Southey's  Commonplace  Book,  ist  series,  1849,  p.  568) ;  but  in  1749 
we  find  a  printer  established  there  {Hull's  Letters,  Lond.  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  92) ;  and  in 
1774  there  was  a  printer  even  in  Falkirk  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  1099).  ^'^  other  parts 
the  movement  was  slower  ;  and  we  are  told  that  about  1780  **  there  was  scarcely  a  book- 
seller in  Cornwall."     Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  by  his  Son,  1834,  pp.  40,  41. 
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treatises  on  them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style  ;  223  while  at  the  same  time 
the  invention  of  Encyclopaedias  enabled  their  results  to  be  brought  together, 
and  digested  in  a  form  more  accessible  than  any  hitherto  employed.224  Then, 
too,  we  first  meet  with  literary  periodical  reviews  ;  by  means  of  which  large 
bodies  of  practical  men  acquired  information,  scanty  indeed,  but  every  way 
superior  to  their  former  ignorance.225  The  formation  of  societies  for  purchasing 
books  now  became  general ;  228  and,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  we  hear  of 
clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among  the  industrious  classes.^a?  in  every 
department  the  same  eager  curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  debating  societies  sprung  up  among  tradesmen  ;  ^^  and  this  was  follow  d 
by  a  still  bolder  innovation,  for,  in  1769,  there  was  held  the  first  public  meeting 
ever  assembled  in  England,  the  first  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  enlighten 
Englishmen  respecting  their  political  rights.2»     About  the  same  time,  the  pro- 

*»  Desaguliers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves  up  to  popular- 
izing physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Desaguliers  was  **  the 
first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental  philosophy.**  SotUhey*s  Commonplace 
Book,  3rd  series,  1850,  p.  77.  See  also  Penny  Cychpcedia,  vol.  viii.  p.  430  ;  and,  on  his 
elementary  works,  compare  Nicholses  Lit.  A  nee.  voL  vi.  p.  81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to 
have  set  the  example  of  publishing  popular  scientific  works  in  numbers  ;  a  plan  so  well 
suited  to  that  inquisitive  age,  that,  if  we  believe  Horace  Walpole,  he  **  earned  fifteen 
guineas  a  week.**  Letter  to  Henry  Zouch,  January  3rd,  1 761,  in  WaipoWs  Letters,  vol.  iv. 
p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the  natural  sciences 
rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  quoted,  a  note 
in  PtdUney's  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  180) ;  and,  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
Priestley  began  to  write  popularly  on  physical  subjects.  {Memoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  i. 
pp.  288,  289.)  Goldsmith  did  something  in  the  same  direction  {Prior^s  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
vol.  i.  pp.  414,  469,  vol.  ii.  p.  198) ;  and  Pennant,  whose  enrliest  work  appeared  in  1766, 
was  *'  the  first  who  treated  the  natural  history  of  Britain  in  a  popular  and  interesting 
style.**  Swainson  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  50.  In  the  reign  of  George  II., 
publishers  began  to  encourage  elementary  works  on  chemistry.  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec. 
vol.  ix.  p.  763. 

»*  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and 
from  this,  according  to  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ix.  pp.  770,  771,  has  **  originated  all  the 
other  dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias  that  have  since  appeared.'*  Compare  vol.  v.  p.  659  ; 
and  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hi<t.  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iv.  p.  500. 

3S5  Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  England  to  establish 
literary  journals.  HaUam's  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  539  ;  and  Dibdin's  Bibliomania, 
1842,  p.  16.  Reviews,  as  we  now  imderstand  the  word,  meaning  a  critical  publication, 
were  unknown  before  the  accession  of  George  II. ;  but  about  the  middle  of  his  reign, 
they  began  to  increase.  Compare  Wright's  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  1848, 
vol.  i.  p.  304,  with  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  507,  508.  At  an  earlier  period  the 
functions  of  reviews  were  performed,  as  Monk  says,  by  pamphlets.  Monk's  Life  of 
BentUy,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

'^^  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clubs  and  book -societies.  See,  for 
example,  Doddridge's  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  1191  Jesse's  Life  of  Selwyn,  vol.  ii. 
p.  23  ;  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v.  pp.  184,  824,  825  :  Wake- 
field:'s  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  528  ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  8  ;  Life  of 
Roscoe,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  228  (though  this  last  was  perhaps  a  circulating  library). 

^'^  **  Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principally  of  reading  men  of  the 
lower  ranks.'*     Life  of  Dr,  Currie,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  i75' 

2»  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Robin -Hood  Society  ;  respecting 
which  the  reader  should  compare  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p..  373  ; 
GrosUy's  London,  vol.  i.  p.  150 ;  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  301  ;  Southeyls  Commonplace 
Book,  4th  series,  p.  339  ;  Forster's.  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  310  ;  Prior's  Life  of  Gold- 
smith, vol.  i.  pp.  419, 420  ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  75  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  I54' 
2»  **  From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of  public  meetings 
in  England.**    Albemarls's  Mem.  of  Rockingham  vol.  ii.  p.  93.     "  Public  meetings,  .  .  • 
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ceedings  in  our  crjurts  of  law  began  to  be  studied  by  the  peonle.  and  communi- 
cated to  them  through  the  me<hum  of  the  daily  press.—  Shortly  before  this, 
political  newspapecs  arose.ssi  and  a  sharp  struggle  broke  out  between  them  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates  :  the 
end  of  which  was  that  both  houses,  though  aided  by  the  crown,  were  totally 
defeated  :  and  for  the  first  time  the  people  were  able  to  study  the  {Hxxreedings 
of  the  national  legislature,  and  thus  gain  some  acquaintance  with  the  national 
affairs.'^  Scarcely  was  this  triumph  completed  when  fresh  stimulus  was  given 
by  the  promulgation  of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personll  representation,>33 
which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it  ;  and  the  germ  of  which  may  be  traced 

through  which  the  people  might  declare  their  newly -acquired  ooosciousiiess  of  power, 
.  .  .  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  higher  than  the  year  1769 ;  but  they  were  now  (i>.  in 
1 770)  of  daily  rjccurrence.*'  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  voL  iii.  p.  187.  See  also  HmUam*s 
Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p  420. 

^^  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.     CampbeWs  ChanctUors,  voL  v.  p.  52,  vol.  \t.  p.  54. 

»»  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  the  first  daily  paper  appeared  in 
the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  Simnumds's  Essay  on  Newspapers,  in  Jounud  of  Statist. 
Society,  vol-  iv.  p.  113,  with  Hunts  Hist,  of  Sewspapers,  voL  i.  pp.  167, 175,  voL  ii.  p.  90  ; 
and  Nicholses  Lit.  Anec.  voL  iv.  p.  80.  In  1710,  they,  instead  of  nv^rely  communicating 
news,  as  heretofore,  began  to  take  part  in  **  the  discussion  of  political  topics  **  {HaUam*s 
Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  443) ;  and.  as  this  change  had  been  preceded  a  very  few  years 
by  the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  curious  passage  in  WUsom^s  Life 
of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great  movement  was  at  hand  in  regard 
to  the  diffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the 
revolution  was  completed  ;  and  the  press,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  made  an  exponent  of  public  opinion.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  which 
I  have  met  with,  in  parliament,  is  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Danvers,  in  1738  ;  which  is 
worth  quoting,  both  because  it  marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  characteristic  of  that 
troublesome  class  to  which  the  man  belonged.  **  But  I  believe,**  says  this  distinguisbed 
legislator, — **  but  I  believe,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that 
never  was  heard  of,  as  a  supreme  authority,  in  any  age  or  country  before.  This  power, 
sir,  does  not  consist  in  the  absolute  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliament,  in 
the  strength  of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clerg\' ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat 
government :  but,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our  weekly 
newspapers  are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than  acts  of  parliament ; 
and  the  sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than 
the  opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom.**     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  448. 

«*  This  great  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1 77 1  and  1772  ;  when,  as  Lord  Camp- 
bell says,  "  the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  was  substantially  established.** 
CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  511,  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  For  further  information  req>ecting 
this  important  victory,  see  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  pp.  179-184  ;  Almon's  CorreS' 
pond,  of  Wilkes,  1805,  vol.  v.  p.  63  ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  i.  pp.  329-351  ; 
Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  290 ;  and,  on  its  connexion  with  Junius*s  Letters, 
see  Forster*s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  184. 

George  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed  this  extension 
of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771.  he  wrote  to  Lord  North  :  "  It  is  highly  necessary  that 
this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates  in  the  papers  should  be  put  a  stop 
to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best  court  to  bring  such  miscreants  before  ;  as 
it  can  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and  has  broader  shoulders  to  support  the  odium  of  so 
salutary  a  measure  ?  '*  A  pp.  to  Mahon,  vol.  v.  p.  xlviii. ;  and  note  in  Walpole*s  George  III. 
vol.  iv.  p.  280,  where  the  words,  "  in  the  papers,**  are  omitted  ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as 
printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects,  both  versions  are  the  same  ;  so  that  we  now 
know  the  idea  George  III.  had  of  what  constituted  a  miscreant. 

«8  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  work  on  the  History  of  the  English  Constitution,  says : 
'*  Dr.  J  ebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Cartwright.  broached  the  theory  of  personal  representa- 
tion ;  **  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since  the  theory  is  said  to  have  been  first  put 
forward  by  Cartwright,  in  1776*  Compare  Russell  on  the  Constitution,  1821,  pp.  240, 241, 
with  Life  and  Corresp.  of  Cartwright,  1826,  vol.  i.  pp.  gr,  92.    A  letter  in  the  Life  of  Dr. 
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late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence 
began  to  take  root  and  flourish.234  Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth 
century  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on  the  people  to  adjudicate  upon  those 
solemn  questions  of  religion  in  which  hitherto  they  had  never  been  consulted, 
although  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  to  their  growing  intelligence  these, 
and  all  other  matters,  must  ultimately  be  referred.^M 

In  connexion  with  all  this  there  was  a  corresponding  change  in  the  very  form 
and  make  of  our  literature.  The  harsh  and  pedantic  method  which  our  great 
writers  had  long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  impetuous  and 
inquisitive  generation,  thirsting  after  knowledge,  and  therefore  intolerant  of 
obscurities  formerly  unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  powerful  but  cumbrous  language,  and  the  long,  involved  sentences, 
so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors,  were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly 
discarded,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which,  being  more 
rapidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age.^^* 

Currie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307-314,  shows  the  interest  which  even  sober  and  practical  men  were 
beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of  the  century. 

»*  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest. — namely,  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  "  the  word  '  independence,'  in  its  modem  acceptation,"  does  not  occur 
in  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Hare*s  Guesses  at 
TrutK  2nd  series,  1848,  p.  262.  A  similar  change,  though  at  a  later  period,  took  place  in 
France.  See  the  observations  on  the  word  *  individualisme,'  in  TocqueviUe,  DhnocrtUie 
en  AnUrique,  vol.  iv.  p.  156  ;  and  in  the  later  work  by  the  same  3Luthor,  V  A  ncien  Rigime, 
Paris,  1856,  pp.  148,  149. 

»«  Archbishop  Whately  (Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  76,  77)  says :  "  Neither  the 
attacks  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidences  in  its  support,  were  to  any  great  extent  brought 
forward  in  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On  both  sides,  the 
learned  (or  those  who  professed  to  be  such)  seem  to  have  agreed  in  this, — that  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  superiors,  and  neither  should, 
nor  could,  exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question.*'  This  is  well  put,  and  quite  true  ; 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  complaint  in  WakefiehTs  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  ii.  p.  21  ; 
Nichols's  LiL  Anec.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  viii.  p.  144  ;  and  Hodgson's  Life  of 
Bishop  Porteus,  pp.  73,  74,  122,  125,  126.  See  also  a  speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  (^a'^J* 
Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  265 ),  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  down  the  **  Theological  Society." 
The  whole  debate  is  worth  reading  ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  spirit.  [Whately  and  Buckle  have  overlooked  the  popular 
propaganda  of  Peter  Annet,  whose  first  pamphlet  on  "  Judging  for  Ourselves  "  (i739). 
consists  of  "  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  Plaisterers'  Hall."  He  published  a  number  of 
other  popular  free-thinking  treatises,  and  in  1761,  on  his  issuing  nine  numbers  of  The  Free 
Inquirer,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  to  imprisonment.  Woolston's  Discourses 
on  Miracles,  too  (1726-28),  had  a  great  vogue,  though  Voltaire  is  probably  over  the  mark 
in  stating  that  30,000  copies  were  sold.  But  the  great  mass  of  deistic  literature  was 
certainly  read  by  many  besides  "  the  learned."  Chubb  in  particular  was  not  at  all  a 
learned  man ;  and  he  had  a  large  following. — Ed.] 

M«  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  230  seq.)  has  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style ;  and  he  justly  observes,  p.  238,  that,  *'  after  the 
Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much  more  commercial  than  it  had  been 
before  ;  a  learned  body,  or  clerisy,  as  such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and  literature  in 
general  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public."  He  goes  on  to 
lament  this  change  ;  though  in  that  1  disagree  with  him.  See  also  The  Friend,  vol.  1. 
p.  19,  where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  "  the  stately  march  and  difficult  evolu- 
tions "  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Compare,  on  this  alteration, 
the  preface  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  v.  p.  544-  See  also,  m  Harford s 
Life  of  Burgess,  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter  firom  Monboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great 
pedants,  mourning  over  this  characteristic  of  modem  composition.  He  terms  it  con- 
temptuously a  **  short  cut  of  a  style  ;  "  and  wishes  to  retum  to  "  the  true  ancient  taste, 
with  plenty  of  "  parentheses "  !  .      *    *v 

The  truth  is  that  this  mQv?m?nt  w^s  merely  part  of  that  tendency  to  approximate  tnc 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied  by  an  increased  sim- 
phcity  in  the  manner  of  its  communication,  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  greater 
independence  in  literary  men,  and  a  greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries.  As 
long  as  books,  either  from  the  difl5culty  of  their  style,  or  from  the  general  incuri- 
osity of  the  people,  found  but  few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors  must  rely 
upon  the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and  titled  individuals.  And  as 
men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter  those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too 
often  happened  that  even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities,  by 
fawning  upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  The  consequence  was  that 
literature,  so  far  from  disturbing  ancient  superstitions,  and  stirring  up  the  mind 
to  new  inquiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timid  and  subservient  air,  natural  to  its 
subordinate  position.  But  now  all  this  was  changed.  Those  servile  and  shame- 
ful dedications  ;  237  that  mean  and  crouching  spirit  ;  that  incessant  homage  to 
mere  rank  and  birth  ;  that  constant  confusion  between  power  and  right ;  that 
ignorant  admiration  for  everything  which  is  old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant 
contempt  for  everything  which  is  new  ; — all  these  features  became  gradually 
fainter  ;  and  authors,  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the  people,  began  to  advocate 
the  claims  of  their  new  allies  with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could  not  have 
ventured  in  any  previous  age.238 

different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearly  seen  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  authors,  but  also  their  social  habits.  Hume  ob- 
serves that  in  the  "  last  age  "  learned  men  had  separated  themselves  too  much  from  the 
world  ;  but  that  in  his  time  they  were  becoming  more  *'  conversible.'*  Essay  V.,  in 
Hume's  Philosophical  Works^  vol.  iv.  pp.  539,  540.  That  "  philosophers  '*  were  growing 
men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in  Alciphron,  dial,  i.,  in  Berkeley* s 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  312  ;  and,  respecting  the  general  social  amalgamation,  see  a  letter  to 
the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  i753»  in  Works  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  edit  1803,  vol.  iv.  pp.  194, 
195.  As  to  the  influence  of  Addison,  who  led  the  way  in  establishing  the  easy,  and 
therefore  democratic  style,  and  who,  more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature 
popular,  compare  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  with  Turner's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  7-  Subsequently  a  reaction  was  attempted  by  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Parr ; 
but  this,  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  short-lived. 

237  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded  for  more 
than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to  the  author  in  rettun  for  his  dedica- 
tion. Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery,  the  larger  the  sum.  On  the  relation  thus 
established  between  authors  and  men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagerness  with  which  even 
eminent  writers  looked  to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varying  from  40s.  to  100/.,  see 
Drake's  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  181 7,  4  to,  vol.  ii.  p.  225  ;  Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  i. 
PP-  i94»  309  J  Whiston's  Memoirs,  p.  203  ;  Nichols's  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  709  ;  Harris's 
Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  35  ;  Bunbury's  Life  of  Hanmer,  p.  81.  Compare  a  note  in 
Burton's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  52  ;  and  as  to  the  importance  of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to 
whom  to  dedicate,  see  Ellis's  Letters  of  Lit.  Men,  pp.  231-234  ;  and  the  matter-of-fact 
remark  in  Bishop  Newton's  Life,  p.  14  ;  also  Hughes's  Letters,  edit  1773,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxi. 
appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  turning-point  of  this  deplorable 
condition  ;  and  Watson,  for  instance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  **  never  to  dedicate 
to  those  from  \^om  I  expected  favours."  Watson's  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  So, 
too,  Warburlon,  in  1758,  boasts  that  his  dedication  was  not,  as  usual,  **  occupied  by 
trifles  or  falsehoods."  See  his  letter,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  Nearly  at 
the  same  period,  the  same  change  was  effected  in  France,  where  D'Alembcrt  set  the 
example  of  ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  Brougham's  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  439, 
440  ;  Correspond,  de  Madame  Dude ff and,  vol.  ii.  p.  148  ;  and  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xl. 
p.  41,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  285. 

M8  When  I.e  Blanc  visited  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  custom 
of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals  was  beginning  to  die  away,  and  the 
plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had  become  general.  See  the  interesting  details  in 
Le  Blanc,  LeUres  d'un  Franfais,  vol.  i.  pp.  305-308  ;  and,  for  the  former  sUtc  of  things. 
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From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of  vast  importance.  From 
this  simplification,  independence,  and  diffusion  239  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily 
happ>ened  that  the  issue  of  those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded  became, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  more  generally  known  than  would  have  been  possible 
in  any  preceding  century.  It  was  now  known  that  theological  and  political 
questions  were  being  constantly  agitated,  in  which  genius  and  learning  were  on 
one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and  tradition  on  the  other.  It  became  known  that  the 
points  which  were  mooted  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibihty  of  particular  facts, 
but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with  which  the  interests  and  happi- 
ness of  Man  were  intimately  concerned.  Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  society  began  to  spread  far  and  wide,  and  suggest 
doubts  that  served  as  materials  for  national  thought.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  became  every  year  more  active  and  more  general ; 
the  desire  tor  reform  constantly  increased  :  and  if  affairs  had  been  allowed  to 
run  on  in  their  natural  course,  the  eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away 
without  decisive  and  salutaiy  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the  state.  But 
soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period  there  unfortunately  arose  a  series  of  political 
combinations  which  disturbed  the  march  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a 
crisis  so  full  of  danger  that,  among  any  other  people,  it  would  certainly  have 
ended  either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or  in  a  dissolution  of  government.  This  disastrous 
reaction,  from  the  effects  of  which  England  has,  perhaps,  barely  recovered,  has 
never  been  studied  with  anything  like  the  care  its  importance  demands  ;  indeed, 
it  is  so  little  understood  that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between  it 
and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have  just  sketched  an  outline. 
On  this  account,  as  also  with  the  view  of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present 
chapter,  I  intend  to  examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and  point  out,  so  far 
as  I  am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other.  According 
to  the  scheme  of  this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry  must  of  course  be  very 
cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those  general  principles, 
without  which  history  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  empirical  observations,  uncon- 
nected, and  therefore  unimportant.  It  must  Ukewise  be  remembered  that  as 
the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social,  but  pohtical,  we  are 
the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclusions  respecting  them  ;  and  this  partly  because 
the  materials  for  the  history  of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more  indirect,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are  those  for  the  history  of  a  government ; 
and  partly  because  the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men,  such  as  ministers  and 
kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to  say,  less  regulated  by  known  laws, 
than  is  the  conduct  of  those  large  bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.**® 

see  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-153.  Burke,  who  came  to  London  in  1750,  observes  with  surprise 
that  **  writers  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious  patronage  of  the  public.  Not- 
withstanding discouragement,  literature  is  cultivated  to  a  high  degree.'*  Prior's  Life  of 
Burke,  p.  21.  This  increasing  independence  also  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  1762  we 
find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular  writer  attacking  public  men  by  name  ;  authors  having 
previously  confined  themselves  '*  to  the  initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  assailed.** 
MahorCs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  v.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  Holcroft's  diary  for  1798,  Afem,  of  Holcroft,  vol.  iii. 
p.  28. 

*»  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1756.  See  some  valuable 
evidence  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vcl.  iii.  pp.  383,  384.  To  this  I  may  add 
that  between  1753  and  1792  the  circulation  of  newspapers  was  more  than  doubled. 
Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

2^  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity  in  small  numbers  arise  from  the  perturba- 
tions produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown  laws.  In  large  numbers, 
these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  balance  each  other ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the 
sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  obtained  by  striking  an  average.  If  we  could  refer  all 
phenomena  to  their  laws,  we  should  never  use  averages.  Of  course  the  expression 
capricious  is,  strictly  speaking,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  measure  of  our  ignorance. 
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With  this  precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what,  in  a  mere 
political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and  retrogressive  p>eriod  of  English 
history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that,  after  the  death 
of  Anne,2*i  the  throne  should  be  occupied  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes, 
aliens  in  manners  and  in  country,  of  whom  one  spoke  our  language  but  indiffer- 
ently, and  the  other  knew  it  not  at  all.^**  The  immediate  predecessors  of 
George  III.  were  indeed  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govem,**^  that,  notwithstanding  their 
arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger  of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  royal  prerogative.^**  And  as  they  were  foreigners,  they  never 
had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English  church  to  induce  them  to  aid  the 
clergy  in  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  former  power.^**  Besides  this, 
the  fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the  hierarchy  must  have  tended 
t.>  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  affection 
of  the  people.2*« 

2**  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord  Cowper,  in 
his  Hist,  of  Parties,  printed  in  appendix  to  CampbeWs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  411,  412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell's,  though  rather  inaccurate  for  the 
earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy. 

>*2  See  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  /.  and  George  II.  by  Horace  Waipole, 
pp.  Iv.  xciv. ;  and  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  235.  The  fault  of  George  II. 
was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English  ;  but  George  I.  was  not  even  able  to  pronounce 
it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  Latin.  The 
French  court  saw  this  state  of  things  with  great  pleasure  ;  and  in  December,  1714,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  wrote  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins  {Lettres  inidites  de  Afainiemm,  vol.  iii. 
p.  157) :  "On  dit  que  le  nouveau  roi  d'Angleterre  se  d^goute  de  ses  sujets,  ct  que  scs 
sujets  sont  d6go<it6s  de  lui.  Dieu  veuille  remettre  le  tout  en  meflleur  ordre  !  **  On  the 
effect  this  produced  on  the  language  spoken  at  the  English  court,  compare  Le  Blanc, 
Lettres  d'un  Fran^ais,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

3«3  In  1 715,  JLeslie  writes  respecting  George  I.  that  he  is  '*  a  stranger  to  you,  and 
altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  constitution."  Sotners 
Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  703- 

2<<  Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  II.  by  the'recent  publica- 
tion of  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  ;  a  curious  work,  which  fully  confirms  what  we  know 
from  other  sources  respecting  the  king's  ignorance  of  English  politics.  Indeed,  that 
prince  cared  tor  nothing  but  soldiers  and  women ;  and  his  highest  ambition  was  to  com- 
bine the  reputation  of  a  great  general  with  that  of  a  successful  libertine.  Besides  the 
testimony  of  Lord  Hervey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authorities,  that  George  II.  was  des- 
pised as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptuously  by  observers  of  his  character, 
and  even  by  his  own  ministers.     See  the  Afarchmont  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  181.  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority  it  is  important  to  observe  that  since 
the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  allowed  to  be  present  at  state 
deliberations.  See  Bancrofts  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  and  CampbelVs  Chan' 
cellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  191- 

«*5  See  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  534.  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church  with  the  coldness  of  George  I. 
The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  521-541 )  ought  to  be  read.  It  affords  a  curious  picture 
of  a  baffled  churchman. 

<*^  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generally  bore  against  the  government 
of  the  two  first  Georges  was  openly  displayed,  and  was  so  pertinacious  as  to  form  a  leading 
fact  in  the  history  of  England.  In  1722,  Bishop  Atterbury  was  arrested  because  he 
was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Pretender.  As  soon  as 
he  was  seized,  the  church  offered  up  prayers  for  him.  '*  Under  the  pretence,"  says  Lord 
Mahon, — "  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly  prayed 
for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and  Westminster."  Afahoh's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  38.     See  also  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  988,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  347. 

At  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made  such  efforts 
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These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  considered  trifling, 
were  in  reality  of  great  importance,  because  they  secured  to  the  nation  the 
progress  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which,  if  there  had  been  a  coalition  between 
the  crown  and  the  church,  it  would  have  been  attempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it 
was,  some  attempts  were  occasionally  made  ;  but  they  were  comparatively 
sp>eaking  rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have  possessed  if 
there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authori- 
ties. Indeed,  the  state  of  affairs  was  so  favourable  that  the  old  Tory  faction, 
pressed  by  the  people  and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was  unable  for  more  than 
forty  years  to  take  any  share  in  the  government.^*'  At  the  same  time,  consider- 
able progress,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made  in  legislation  ;  and  our  statute- 
book  during  that  period  contains  ample  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  powerful 
party  by  which  England  had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  II.  the  political  aspect  was  suddenly  changed,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  became  once  more  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of 
the  people.  What  made  this  the  more  dangerous  was  that,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  the  accession  of  George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that 
could  have  occurred.  The  new  king  was  bom  in  England,  spoke  English  as  his 
mother  tongue.^^s  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover  as  a  foreign  country,  whose 
interests  were  to  be  considered  of  subordinate  importance.^®  At  the  same  time, 
the  last  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed  ;  *»  the  Pretender 

to  instil  their  principles  as  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  the  elder  Pitt,  who,  in  a  speech 
in  Pariiament  in  1754,  denounced  that  university,  which  be  said  had  for  many  years 
'*  been  raising  a  succession  of  treason — there  never  was  such  a  seminary  !  '*  Walpole's 
Mem.  of  George  II,  vol.  i.  p.  413.  Compare  the  Bedford  Correspofuience,  vol.  i.  pp.  594, 
595,  with  Harrises  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  383  ;  and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy 
generally  after  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  vii.  pp.  541,  542  ;  Bowleses  Life  of  Ken, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189  ;  Morik*s  Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  426. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  government  and 
the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  the  church,  naturally  combined  together :  the 
dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pxetender,  and  the  government  protecting 
them  against  ecclesiastical  prosecutions.  See  evidence  of  this  in  Doddridge* s  Correspond, 
and  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  vol.  ii.  p.  321,  vol.  iii.  pp.  no,  125,  vol.  iv.  pp.  438*  436,  437 ; 
Mutton's  Life  of  Himself,  pp.  159,  160;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  11,  393,  vol.  xxix. 
pp.  T434,  1463  ;  Memoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  ii.  p.  506  ;  Life  of  Wakefield,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

247  •*  The  year  1762  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  since  it  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments  which  the  Whigs  had  held 
for  forty-five  years."  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  Compare  Albemarle's  Mem- 
oirs of  Rockingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Lord  Bolingbroke  clearly  foresaw  what  would  happen 
in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Anne,  he 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester :  "  But  the  grief  of  my  soul  is  this,  I  sec  plainly  that 
the  Tor3'  party  is  gone."     Macpkerson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  651. 

'*8  Grosley,  who  visited  England  only  five  years  aftfir  the  accession  of  George  III., 
mentions  the  great  eflect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they  heard  the  king  pronounce 
their  language  without  "  a  foreign  accent."  Grosley's  Tour  to  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  to6. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  king  in  his  first  speech  boasted  of  being  a  Briton  ;  but  what  is 
perhaps  less  generally  known  is  that  the  honour  was  on  the  side  of  the  country  :  *'  What 
a  lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to  him, — **  what  a  lustre  does  it  cast 
upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to  esteem  it  amongst  your  glories  !  " 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  986. 

'*»  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  955  ;   Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  III,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  no. 

'^^  The  accession  of  George  III.  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  English  Jaco- 
binism became  extinct.  See  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  At  the  first  court 
held  by  the  new  kine,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  Walpole,  that  '*  the  Earl  of  Litchfield, 
Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Jacobite^,  went  to  court."  Walpole' s  Mem.  of 
George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Only  three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had  been  active  ;  and 
in  1757.  Rigby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  :  **  Fox*s  election  at  Windsor  is  very  doubt- 
ful. There  is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  5,000/.  raised  against  him,  with  Sir  James 
Dashwood's  name  at  the  head  of  it."    Bedford  Correspond,  voL  ii.  p.  261. 
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h:ci5«if  wa.*  Ians;u:>hic£  :n  Italy,  where  he  sh.xtly  after  died  ;  and  his  son.  a  slave 
to  -."-ce^  which  s«^ine»l  here-i:tar>'  :n  that  family,  was  ooasuming  his  hfe  in -an 
unp:tied  and  ignominous  obscurity .^s* 

And  yet  these  circumstances,  which  appeared  so  favourable,  did  of  necessity 
involve  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  fear  of  a  disputed  snccession 
being:  removed,  the  sovereign  was  emboldened  to  a  coarse  on  which  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  ventured.**  All  thotse  monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the 
nghts  of  kings,  which  the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  were 
suddenly  re^ived.*^  The  clerg\-.  abandoning  the  now  hopeless  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  displayed  the  same  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover  which  they  had 
formerly  displayed  for  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  praises 
of  the  new  long,  of  his  domestic  \-irtues.  of  his  piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful 
attachment  to  the  English  church.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of  an 
alliance  betub'^n  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than  any  that  had  been  seen 
m  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  1.*^  Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory 
faction  rapidly  rallied,  and  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  government.  This  reactionary  movement  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
i>ersonal  character  of  George  III.  ;  for  he.  being  despotic  as  well  as  superstitious, 
was  equally  anxious  to  extend  the  prerc^ative  and  strengthen  the  church. 
Ever\-  liberal  sentiment.  ever>-thing  approaching  to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere 
mention  of  inquiry',  was  an  abomination  in  the  eves  of  that  narrow  and  ignorant 
prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without  e\-en  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of  the  nne  arts,  education  had  done  nothincr  to 
enlarge  a  mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.**  Totally 
ignorant  of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign  countries,  and  bandy  knowing 
their  geographical  position,  his  information  was  scarcely  more  extensive  respect- 
mg  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule.     In  that  immense  mass  of 

*si  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  could 
hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  Makons  HisL  of  EngjUmd^  vol.  iil. 
pp.  165,  166,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  .\fter  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1766,  thb  abject 
creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England,  went  to  Rome,  and  took  to  drinking. 
Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp.  351-353-  In  1779»  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence,  where  he  used  to 
appear  ever>'  night  at  the  opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Strinbunus  Courts  of  Europe^  vol.  L 
PP-  253-2 S5  ;  and  in  1787,  oah  the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the  same  degrading 
practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  WTitten  from  Naples  in  March.  1787,  in  SmiUCi 
Correspcnd.  vol.  i.  p.  20S.  .\nother  letter,  written  as  early  as  1 761  {GrenviUe  Pmpers^ 
vol-  i.  p  366),  describes  **  the  young  Pretender  always  drunk."  [There  is  no  ground, 
however,  for  charging  dnmkenness  on  all  the  Stuarts  before  him. — Ed.1 

*^»  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the  increased  power 
of  the  crown  under  George  III.,  compare  Thoughts  on  tk€  Present  Disconienis,  in  Burke'' s 
Works,  vol.  i-  pp.  127.  128.  with  Watsons  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  136;  and  for  an 
intimation  that  this  result  was  expected,  see  Grosley's  London,  vol.  il.  p.  252. 

»a  CampbelVs  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  245  •  "  The  di\'ine  indefeasibte  right  of  kings 
became  the  favourite  theme — in  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  parlia- 
mentary title  of  the  reigning  monarch."  Horace  Walpole  {Mem,  of  George  III,  xxA,  i. 
p.  16)  sa>'5,  that  in  1760  **  prerogative  became  a  fashionable  word." 

***  The  respect  George  III.  always  displayed  for  church -ceremonies,  formed  of  itself 
a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifference  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  and  the  change 
was  gratefully  noticed.  Compare  Makons  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v,  pp.  54,  55,  with  the 
extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  vol.  L  p.  440.  For 
other  evidence  of  the  admiration  both  parties  felt  and  openly  expressed  for  each  other, 
sec  an  address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph  {Parr's  Works,  voL  viL  p.  352), 
and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  {RusselPs  Memorials  of  Fox,  voL  iiL  p.  251),  which 
should  be  compared  with  Priestley's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  137.  138. 

*»  The  education  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  and  when  he  arrived 
at  manhood  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  but  remained  during  his  long 
life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  13-15  : 
WalpoWs  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  55  :  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  54,  207. 
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evidence  now  extant,  and  which  consists  of  every  description  of  private  correspond 
dence,  records  of  private  conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  sUghtest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numerous  things  which  the 
governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know  ;  or,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
a  single  duty  of  his  position,  except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary 
business,  which  might  have  been  effected  by  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest 
oflSce  in  his  kingdom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this  was  likely  to  follow  could 
be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered  round  his  throne  that  great  party,  who,  clinging 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  have  always  made  it  their  boast  to  check  the  progress 
of  their  age.  During  the  sixty  years  of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Pitt,  never  willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single  man  of  great  ability ;  >8e 
not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  any  measure  of  value  either  in  domestic 
or  in  foreign  policy.  Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by 
forgetting  the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning  those  liberal 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  entered  public  life. 
Because  George  III.  hated  the  idea  of  reform,  Pitt  not  only  rehnquished  what 
he  had  before  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 267  but  did  not  hesitate  to  perse- 
cute to  the  death  the  party  with  whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order  to  obtain 
it.288  Because  George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good  old  customs 
which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had  consecrated,  Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his 
power  for  procuring  its  abohtion,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying 
that  infamous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royzil  master  had  set 
his  heart.259     Because  George  III.  detested  the  French,  of  whom  he  knew  as 

25«  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Bedford 
Correspondence^  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixii. 

^''^  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it  was  **  essentially 
necessary."  See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  HisL  vol.  xxii.  p.  14 18.  In  1784  he  mentioned  **  the 
necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform."  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  349  ;  see  also  pp.  998,  999.  "Com- 
pare Disney's  Life  of  J  ebb,  p.  209.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  he  afterwards 
abandoned  the  cause  of  reform  because  the  times  were  unfavourable  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he,  in  a  speech  dehvered  in  1800,  said  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  47) :  *'  Upon  this 
subject,  sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  mind  ;  I  think  it  right 
to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion,  that,  even  if  the  times  were  proper  for  experiments^ 
any,  even  the  slightest,  change  in  such  a  constitution  must  be  considered  as  an  evil.**  It  is 
remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as  1783,  Paley  appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of 
Pitt's  professions  in  favour  of  reform.     See  Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  121. 

259  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "liVilliam  Pitt,  the 
reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  ay  and  persecutor  too,  of  reformers 
now."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  532  ;  compare  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  659.  So  too  Lord  Campbell 
{Chief -Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  544)  :  "  He  afterwards  tried  to  hang  a  few  of  his  brother  re- 
formers who  continued  steady  in  the  cause."  See  further,  on  this  damning  fact  in  the 
career  of  Pitt,  Campbell* s  Chancellors,  vol.  vii.  p.  105  ;  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  21  ; 
Belsham's  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  79,  242  ;  Life  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  p.  198  ;  and  even  a 
letter  from  the  mild  and  benevolent  Roscoe,  in  Life  of  Roscoe,  by  his  Son,  v61.  i.  p.  113. 

*™  Such  was  the  king's  zeal  in  favour  of  the  slave-trade,  that  in  i7'7o  **  he  issued  an 
instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Virginia),  upon  pain  of 
the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importation  of  slaves  should 
be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed."  Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii. 
p.  456  :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  indignantly  observes,  p.  469,  while  the  courts  of  law 
had  decided  "  that  as  soon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  on  EngUsh  soil  he  becomes  free, 
the  king  of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity,  and  made  himself  the  pillar  of  the 
colonial  slave-trade."  The  shuffling  conduct  of  Pitt  in  this  matter  makes  it  hard  for 
any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.  Compare  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  103-105  ; 
Russell's  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  131,  278,  279  ;  Belsham's  HisL  of  Gre-at  Britain,  vol.  x. 
PP-  34»  35  ;  Life  of  Wakefield,  vol.  i.  p.  197  ;  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  iii. 
p.  426  ;  Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  157  ;  and  the  striking  remarks  ot 
Francis,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  949. 
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much  as  he  knew  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtchatka  or  of  Tibet.  Pitt,  contran* 
to  his  own  judgment,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which  England  was 
seriously  imperilled,  and  the  English  people  burdened  with  a  debt  that  thfdr 
remotest  posterity  will  be  unable  to  pay.^^  But  notwithstanding  all  this« 
when  Pitt,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  showed  a  determination  to  concede 
to  the  Irish  some  small  share  of  their  undoubted  rights,  the  king  dismissed  him 
from  office  ;  and  the  king's  friends,  as  they  were  called.^^  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose  the  wishes  of  so  benign 
and  gracious  a  master.>>>  And  when,  unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man 
determined  to  return  to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding  that 
very  point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it  :  thus  setting  the  mischievous 
example  of  the  minister  of  a  free  countr\'  sacrificing  his  own  judgment  to  the 
personal  prejudices  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  ministers,  who  to  equal  abilities  would 
add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  highest  offices  were  con- 
stantly filled  by  men  of  notorious  incapacity .^^  Indeed,  the  king  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  everything  great  and  noble.  During  the  reign 
of  George  II..  the  elder  Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which  covered  the 
world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  the  glories  of  the  English 
name.^w  He.  however,  as  the  avowed  friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously 
opposed  the  despotic  principles  of  the  court  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  hated 
by  George  III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely  compatible  with  a  sane  mind.** 

*•>  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war  with  France  by 
the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best -informed  writers,  men  in  other  respects 
of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance.  Brougham* s  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  9  ;  Rogers's 
Introduction  to  Burke's  Works,  p.  Ixxxiv.  ;   NichoUs's  Recollections,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  200. 

^'^  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  England  was  receding  during  this  period  from  the  maxims  established  at 
the  Revolution.  Respecting  this  active  faction,  compare  the  indignant  remarks  of  Burke 
{Works,  vol.  i.  p.  133)  with  Albemarle's  Rockingham,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  307 ;  Buckingham's 
Mem.  of  George  III,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  154  ;  RusseWs  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  61, 120, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  77  :  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  xlv. ;  Parr's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  513  ; 
Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  74  ;  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  352  ;  Walpole*s 
George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  315  :  The  Grenville  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  34,  vol.  iii.  p.  57»  voL  iv. 
PP-  79.  152.  219,  303  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  841,  973,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  1005,  1246, 
vol.  xix.  pp.  435,  856,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  650,  1173. 

*»»  See  an  extraordinary  passage  in  Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

3^  This  decline  in  the  abilities  of  official  men  was  noticed  by  Burke,  in  1770,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  new  system.  Compare  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents 
(Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  summary  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  879) 
of  the  degeneracy  during  the  first  nine  years  of  George  III.  '*  Thus  situated,  the  question 
at  last  was  not,  who  could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who  would  undertake  to  do  it 
at  all.  Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of  employments  where  they  were 
neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  display  the  rectitude  of  their  hearts." 
In  1780,  when  the  evil  had  become  still  more  obvious,  the  same  great  observer  denounced 
it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bristol  constituents.  "  At  present,"  he  says,  **  it  is 
the  plan  of  the  court  to  make  its  servants  insignificant."  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
See  further  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  260,  261. 

**♦  The  military  success  of  his  administration  is  related  in  very  strong  language,  but 
not  unfairly,  in  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  108,  185,  186,  and  see  the  admirable 
summary  in  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  34  ;  and  for  evidence  of  the  fear  with 
which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of  England,  compare  Mahon,  vol.  v.  p.  165  note  ;  Bedford 
Correspond,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  246,  247  :  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mann,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  1843  ; 
Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  232  ;  and  the  reluctant  admission  in  Georgel, 
Mimoires,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 

M*  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  33)  has  published  striking 
evidence  of  what  he  calls  "  the  truly  savage  feelings  "  with  which  George  III.  regarded 
Lord  Chatham  (compare  Russell's  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  129),     Indeed,  the  sentiments 
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Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  with  the  character  and  resources' of  those  foreign 
nations  with  which  our  own  interests  were  intimately  connected.^M  To  this  rare 
and  important  knowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper  which 
extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  poUtical  opponents.^?  But  he  too  was  the 
steady  supporter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  he  too  was  so  detested  by 
George  III.  that  the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Ust  of 
privy  councillors,288  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  abdicate  the  throne 
than  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  government.^** 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in  the  sovereign  and  ministers 
of  the  country,  a  change  equally  unfavourable  was  being  effected  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  imperial  legislature.  Until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  House  of 
Lords  was  decidedly  superior  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberality  and 
general  accomplishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true  that  in  both  houses  there 
prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called  narrow  and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the 
larger  standard  of  the  present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were 
tempered  by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above  those  country  gentlemen 
and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires  of  whom  the  lower  house  was  then  chiefly 
composed.  From  this  superiority  in  their  knowledge,  there  naturally  followed 
a  larger  and  more  liberal  turn  of  thought  than  was  possessed  by  those  who  were 
called  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  result  was  that  the  old  Tory  spirit, 
becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took  refuge  in  the  lower  ;  where, 
for  about  sixty  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  high-church  party  and  the  friends 
of  the  Stuarts  formed  a  dangerous  faction.270  Thus,  for  instance,  the  two  men 
who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  there- 
fore to  the  liberties  of  England,  were  undoubtedly  Somers  and  Walpole.  Both 
of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  principles  of  toleration,  and  both  of  them 
owed  their  safety  to  the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scandalous  prosecu- 

of  the  king  were  even  displayed  in  the  arrangement*?  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  minister. 
Note  in  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  568  ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  ill-will, 
see  two  notes  from  the  kin^  to  Lord  North,  in  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  appendix, 
pp.  lii.  liv.  ;  The  Grenville  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  386  ;  Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  voL  i. 
p.  438. 

^"^  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  219)  says  :  "  It  may  be  questioned 
if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  various  interests  and  the  exact 
position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had  dealings  to  conduct  or  relations  to 
maintain."  See  also  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14,  15  ;  RusseWs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i. 
pp.  320,  321,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  243  ;  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

*"7  Burke,  even  after  the  French  revolution,  said,  that  Fox  "  was  of  the  most  artless, 
candid,  open,  and  benevolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the  extreme  ;  of  a  temper 
mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  constitution." 
Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  356.  For  further 
evidence,  compare  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p.  171  ;  Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig 
Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  273  ;   Trotter's  Mem.  of  Fox,  pp.  xi.  xii.,  24,  178,  415. 

**  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vi.  p.  692.  A  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem.  of  Holcroft,  vol.  iii.  p.  60. 

*®  Compare  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  iv.  pp.  107,  108,  with  Russell's  Mem. 
of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  287,  288,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who  had  much  intercourse  with 
English  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication  in  1784.  Dutens'  Mimoires,  vol.  iii. 
p.  104.  Lord  Holland  says  that  during  the  fatal  illness  of  Fox  '*  the  king  had  watched 
the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox's  disorder.  He  could  hardly  suppress  his  indecent  exultation 
at  his  death."     Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

2"o  In  1725,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  mentioning  some 
proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  '*  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so  small  that 
any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial."  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  appendix, 
p.  xxiii.  See  also,  respecting  the  greater  strength  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  524,  531 ;  Campbell's  Chancellors,  voL  iv.  p.  158 ; 
Campbell's  Chief -Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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tion  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of  parliament.^^  Forty  years 
after  this,  the  Commons,  who  wished  to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up 
a  bill  encouraging  witnesses  to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to  them  the 
penalties  to  which  they  might  be  liable.272  This  barbarous  measure  had  been 
passed  through  the  lower  house  without  the  least  difl5culty  ;  but  in  the  Lords 
it  was  rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly  two  to  one.^w  In  the  same  way 
the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the  friends  of  the  church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a 
cruel  persecution,*'*  was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority .275  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly  balanced  ;  and 
although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments  were  added  by  which  the  violence 
of  its  provisions  was  in  some  degree  softened.*'* 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower  was,  on  the  whole,  steadily 
maintained  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  ;  *"  the  ministers  not  being  anxious 
to  strengthen  the  high-church  party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself  so  rarely 
suggesting  fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  he  particularly  disUked  in- 
creasing their  numbers.^s 

It  was  reserve*!  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  bis  prerogative,  entirely 
to  change  the  character  of  the  upper  house,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that 
disrepute  into  which  since  then  the  peers  have  been  constantly  falling.  The 
creations  he  made  were  numerous  beyond  all  precedent  ;  their  object  evidently 
being  to  neutralize  the  liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus  turn  the  House 
of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  p>opular  wishes,  and  stopping  the  progress 
of  reform.*^  How  completely  this  plan  succeeded  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  our  histor\-  ;  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering  the  character 
of  the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of  two  classes : 
of  country*  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  wealth,  and  the  number 
of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  control  ;  ^so  and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had 

^^  Compare  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  with  Burnefs  Otcn  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  504- 
Burnet  sa\'s,  "  All  the  J  aconites  joined  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Commons." 
The  Commons  complained  that  the  Lords  had  shown  "  such  an  indulgence  to  the  person 
accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  parUamentar>-  proceedings."  Pari.  Hisi.  vol.  v. 
p.  1294.     See  also  their  angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1314.  1315* 

*^  Mahons  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

•^  "Content,  47:  non-content.  92."  Pari.  Hisi.  vul.  xii.  p.  711.  Mr.  Phillimore 
{\(em.  of  Lytttelon,  vol.  i.  p.  213)  ascril)es  this  to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Hardwicke ; 
but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  up(>er  house  is  sufficient  explanation  ;  and  even  in  I73S  it 
was  *aid  that  **  the  L^rds  were  l>etwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  the  devil  being 
Walpole.     Mankmon:  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  s*).     Compare  Bishop  Sevtons  Life  of  Himtseif, 

p.     IKX 

*^*  Ser*  an  account  of  some  of  its  pro\  isions  in  Makons  HisS.  of  England,  vol.  L  pp.  80, 
*ii.  The  i»bject  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  \i.  p.  1349,  where  we  are 
iuK^ued  that.  **  as  the  farther  discouragement  and  even  ruin  of  the  dissenters  was  thought 
iiects&ary  for  accvHupUshing  this  scheme,  it  was  begim  with  the  famous  Schism  BilL'* 

^^  By  23*  to  126.     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  1351. 

J^  .xiahons  Hist,  of  Enfland^  vol.  i.  p.  S3 ;  Bunbury's  Correspond,  of  Harumer,  p.  48. 
The  bill  was  carried  in  the  L».>rds  by  rr  against  r-- 

*~  **  If  wt  sorutinixe  the  votes  of  the  peers  favm  the  period  of  the  revolution  to  the 
death  of  <.^>r^  II..  we  shall  find  a  \-ery  great  majority  of  the  old  English  nobility  to  have 
been  the  advocates  of  Whi^s  principles."     C.x»^/$  Hisi.  of  Party,  \-ol.  iiL  p.  363. 

*^  Compare  Harrises  Ltfe  cf  Hardwicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  510.  with  the  conversation  between 
Sir  Robert  \Valpv>le  and  Lord  Hervey.  in  Herv^.^s  Mem.  0/  i»er?r^e  II.  \-ol.  ii.  p.  25it 
eihL  iS|S. 

»^  C.x>^^*i  HtsS.  0/  Party.  voL  iii.  pp.  363.  364.  363,  465  ;  Pa<.  Hisi,  voL  xviiL  p.  141^ 
voL  xxiv.  p.  403.  vo!.  xxvii.  p.  xooq,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1334.  1^04,  v»i|.  xxxiiL  pp.  9CW  602, 
1 315. 

**  This  was  tvx>  nv>tvYiv^us  to  be  denied ;  and  in  the  Hcv;sse  v»f  Commons*  in  i8o(h 
Niobolts  taunted  the  ^oxemnient  with  **  hv4diu$  out  a  peerage,  or  elevatioQ  to  a  higher 
rank  ui  the  i>eerage.  to  every  man  who  could  ptvxune  a  nvYxiinaUv«  to  a  certain  number 
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risen  to  judicial  appointments  partly  from  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
h'om  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liberties,  and  favoured  the 
royal  prerogative.28i 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description  may  be  ascertained  by  any  one  who 
will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new  peers  made  by  George  III.  Here  and  there  we 
find  an  eminent  man,  whose  public  services  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  rewarding  them  ;  but  putting  aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  remainder,  and  of 
course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked  by  a  narrowness  and  illiberaUty 
of  sentiment,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into 
contempt.383  No  great  thinkers  :  no  great  writers  ;  no  great  orators  ;  no  great 
statesmen  ;  none  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  land, — were  to  be  found  among  these 
spurious  nobles  created  by  George  III.  Nor  were  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  better  represented  in  this  strange  composition.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  England,  those  engaged  in  banking  and  commerce  held  a  high 
place  :  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence  had  rapidly 
increased  ;  while  their  inteUigence,  their  clear,  methodical  habits,  and  their 
general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made  them  everyway  superior  to  those  classes  from 
whom  the  upper  house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
claims  of  this  sort  were  little  heeded  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Burke,  whose 
authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will  dispute,  that  there  never  had  been  a  time 
in  which  so  few  persons  connected  with  commerce  were  raised  to  the  peerage.383 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  poUtical 
degeneracy  of  England  during  this  period  ;  a  degeneracy  the  more  striking, 
because  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,*  and  because  it  took  place  in 
spite  of  a  great  progress,  both  social  and  intellectual.  How  that  progress  eventu- 
aUy  stopped  the  political  reaction,  and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its  own  steps, 
will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  work  ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  which  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some  length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting 

of  seats  in  parliament."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheridan,  in  1792,  said 
(vol.  xxix.  p.  1333),  "  In  this  country  peerages  had  been  bartered  for  election  interest." 

"'  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom  zealously 
advocated  arbitrary  principles,  see  Behham's  Hist,  nf  Great  Britain,  vol.  vii.  pp.  266,  267  ; 
Adolpkus's  Hist,  of  George  III,  vol.  iii.  p.  363  ;  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xtcxv.  p.  1523. 

*^  It  was  foretold  at  the  time  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations  made  during 
Pitt's  power  ^yould  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i. 
p.  76,  with  Erskine's  speech,  in  Part.  Hist,  vol.  xxix.  p.  1330  ;  and  see  Sheridan's  speech, 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1 197.  But  their  language,  indignant  as  it  is,  was  restrained  by  a  desire  of 
not  wholly  breaking  with  the  court.  Other  men,  who  were  more  independent  in  their 
position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future  ofl&ce,  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
such  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  ParUament.  Rolle,  for  instance, 
declared  that  *'  there  had  been  persons  created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power, 
who  were  not  fit  to  be  his  grooms."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the 
feeling  of  contempt  was  equally  strong  ;  see  Life  of  Cartwrigkt,  vol.  i.  p.  278  ;  and  see  the 
remark  even  of  the  coiu-tly  Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disresiard  for  learning  shown 
by  *'  the  nobles  of  our  days."  Preface  to  Persian  Grammar,  in  Jones's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.   125. 

»»  In  his  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  written  in  1791,  he  says,  "  At  no  period  in  the 
history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade,  or  firom  families  newly 
created  by  commerce."  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  566.  Indeed,  according  to  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall  (Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  67,  Lond.  1836),  the  only  instance  when 
George  III.  broke  this  rule  was  when  Smith  the  banker  was  made  Lord  Carrington. 
Wraxall  is  an  indifferent  authority,  and  there  may  be  other  cases ;  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly very  few,  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  mind. 

[*  Buckle  is  apt  to  make  *'  the  spirit  of  the  time  "  alternately  that  of  a  majority  and 
that  of  a  minority.  It  simpUfies  matters  to  reaHze  that  in  every  age  there  are  more 
"spirits"   than  one. — Ed.]  '    ' 

17 
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illustration  of  the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits 
the  character  of  one  of  the  gieatest  men,  and,  Bacon  alone  excepted,  the  greatest 
thinker,  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  English  politics. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would  indeed  be  miserably 
imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name  of  Edmund  Burke.  The  studies  of  this 
extraordinary  man  not  only  covered  the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry.^s*  but 
extended  to  an  immense  variety  of  subjects,  which,  though  apparently  uncon- 
nected with  politics,  do  in  reality  bear  upon  them  as  important  adjuncts  ;  since, 
to  a  philosophic  mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  iglhts  up  even  those  that  seem 
most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy  passed  upon  him  by  one  who  was  no  mean 
judge  of  men,286  might  be  justified,  and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  from 
his  works,  as  well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.280 
Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  has  gained 
the  applause  of  lawyers.^s?  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  and  theory 
of  the  fine  arts  has  won  the  admiration  of  artists  ;  288  a  striking  combination  of 
two  pursuits,  often,  though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other. 
At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occupations  of  political  life,  we  know, 
on  good  authority,  that  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation 
of  languages  ;  289  a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  become 
an  important  resource  for  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  but  the  very  idea  of 
which  had,  in  its  large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn  upon  a  few  solitary  thinkers. 

284  Nicholls,  who  knew  him,  says,  "  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might  be 
considered  almost  as  an  encyclopaedia  ;  every  man  who  approached  him  received  instruc- 
tion from  his  stores."     Nicholls' s  Recollections ,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

2^  "  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense.  His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature 
under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every  walk 
of  art.'*  Works  of  Robert  Hall,  London,  1846,  p.  196.  So  too  Wilberforce  says  of  him, 
•'  He  had  come  late  into  Parliament,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in  vast  stores  of  know- 
ledge. The  field  from  which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  magnificent.  Like  the  fabled 
object  of  the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  pearls  and  diamonds  dropped 
from  hira.'*     Life  of  Wilberforce^  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

28<i  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the  general  opinion 
of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive  that  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Butler's 
Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest  eulogy  on  Burke  was  pronounced  by  a  man 
far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In  1790,  Fox  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "that  if  he 
were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which  he  had  learnt  from  books,  all  which  he 
had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had 
taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which  he  had  derived  from  his  right 
hon.  friend's  instruction  and  conversation  were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  preference."     ParU  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  363. 

287  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chief -Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  443)  says,  **  Burke,  a  philoso- 
phic statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  jurisprudence."  See  also 
on  his  knowledge  of  law,  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  131  ;  and  Bissefs  Life  of  Burke, 
vol.  i.  p.  230. 

288  Barry,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that  Burke  should 
have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  the  pursuit  of  politics,  because 
he  had  one  of  those  "  minds  of  an  admirable  expansion  and  catholicity,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  concerns  of  art,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign."  Barry*s 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  538,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1798, p.  329, 2nd  edit,  it  is 
stated  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "  deemed  Burke  the  best  judge  of  pictures  that  he  ever 
knew."  See  further,  Works  of  Sir  J,  Reynolds,  Lond.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  185 ;  and  Bissefs 
Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  257'  A  somewhat  curious  conversation  between  Burke  and 
Reynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved  in  Holcroffs  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277« 

289  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in  Bissefs 
Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  390,  391,  and  in  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  427.  Winstanley 
writes,  "  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  difl&cult  to  have  met  with  a  person  who  knew 
more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  of  the  principles  of 
etymological  deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke." 
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And,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  when  Adam  Smith  came  to  London  full  of 
those  discoveries  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amazement 
that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  maturing  of  which  cost  Smith  him- 
self many  years  of  anxious  and  unremitting  labour.2»o 

To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of  social  philosophy,  Burke 
added  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  physical  science,  and  even  with  the 
practice  and  routine  of  mechanical  trades.  All  this  was  so  digested  and  worked 
into  his  mind  that  it  was  ready  on  every  occasion  ;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of 
ordinary  politicians,  broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into  a  com- 
plete whole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even  to  the  dullest  pursuits.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  Burke,  that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren. 
Such  was  the  strength  and  exuberance  of  his  intellect  that  it  bore  fruit  in  all 
directions,  and  could  confer  dignity  upon  the  meanest  subjects,  by  showing  their 
connexion  with  general  principles,  and  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  the  great 
scheme  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  remarkable  in  the  character 
of  Burke  is  the  singular  sobriety  with  which  he  employed  his  extraordinary 
acquirements.  During  the  best  part  of  his  life,  his  political  principles,  so  far 
from  being  speculative,  were  altogether  practical.  This  is  particularly  striking, 
because  he  had  every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  possessed 
materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than  any  politician  of  his  time,  and 
he  had  a  mind  eminently  prone  to  take  large  views.  On  many  occasions,  and 
indeed  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  showed  bis  capacity  as  an  original 
and  speculative  thinker.  But  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  political  ground,  he 
changed  his  method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumulation  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible,  by  proceeding  from  a  few  simple 
principles,  to  construct  a  deductive  science  available  for  the  commercial  and 
financial  interests  of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refused  to  advance, 
because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  department  of  politics 
was  purely  empirical,  and  was  likely  long  to  remain  so.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
recognized  in  all  its  bearings  that  great  doctrine  which  even  in  our  own  days 
is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but 
expediency.*  Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was  forced  to  admit 
that  all  political  principles  have  been  raised  by  hasty  induction  from  limited 
facts  ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to  the  facts, 
to  revise  the  induction,  and,  instead  of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles,  modify 
the  principles  that  he  may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this  in  another  way, 
he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at  best  but  the  product  of  human 
reason  ;  while  political  practice  has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  human  passions, 
of  which  reason  forms  but  a  part  ;  291  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  certain  ends  may  be 

290  Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  "after  they  had  conversed  on  subjects  of  political 
economy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communication,  thought  on  these  topics 
exactly  as  he  did."  Bisset's  Life  of  BurkCy  vol.  ii.  p.  429  ;  and  see  Prior's  Life  of  Burke, 
p.  58  ;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  political  economy,  Brougham's  Sketches  of  Statesmen, 
vol.  i.  p.  205. 

»i  "  Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to  human  nature;  of 
which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part."  Observations  on  a 
late  State  of  the  Nation,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  113.  [This  very  sentence  is  precisely 
an  appeal  to  the  reason — a  process  of  reasoning.  The  dichotomy  here  is  again  falla* 
cious. — Ed.]  Hence  the  distinction  he  had  constantly  in  view  between  the  generaliza- 
tions of  philosophy,  which  ought  to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of  politics,  which  must 

[*  This  is  somewhat  crudely  put.  There  is  no  real  antithesis ;  and  Buckle  has  above 
taught  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  all  that  was  required  to  work 
the  reform  was  the  dissemination  of  the  relevant  knowledge.  Where  Burke's  preaching 
of  the  principle  of  expediency  was  valid  was  in  opposition  to  the  insistence  on  theoretic 
**  rights "  at  the  point  of  the  sword — as  in  America — in  disregard  of  the  practical 
dilemma. — Ed.] 
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eflfected,  leaving  it  to  the  general  voice  of  the  conntry  to  determine  what  those 
ends  shall  be.  and  shaping  his  own  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own  principles, 
but  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he 
is  bound  to  obey.^w 

It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which  they  were  advocated, 
which  make  the  appearance  of  Burke  a  memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.^w 
We  had,  no  doubt,  other  statesmen  before  him  who  denied  the  validity  of  general 
principles  in  politics ;  but  their  denial  was  only  the  happy  guess  of  ignorance, 
and  they  rejected  theories  which  they  had  never  taken  the  pains  to  study. 
Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew  them.  It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  not- 
withstanding every  inducement  to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted 
the  temptation  ;  that,  though  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  political  knowledge,  he 
made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the  march  of  events  ;  that  he  recognized  as  the 
object  of  government,  not  the  preservation  of  particular  institutions,  nor  the 
propagation  of  particular  tenets,  but  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  he  insisted  upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes  which  no 
statesman  before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  statesmen  since  him  have 
forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still  full  of  those  vulgar  politicians  against 
whom  Burke  raised  his  voice  ;  feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their 
little  force  in  resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  themselves  at  length  compelled 

be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in  his  noble  work.  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Dis- 
contents^  he  says  (vol.  i.  p.  136),  *'  No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom. 
They  are  a  matter  incapable  of  exact  definition.''  See  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds 
his  defence  of  the  spirit  of  party  ;  it  being  evident  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  object 
of  the  political  art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  indefensible.  Compare  with  this 
the  difference  between  "  la  v6rit6  en  soi "  and  **  la  v6rit6  sociale,"  as  expounded  by  M. 
Rey  in  his  Science  Sociale,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  Paris,  1842. 

2!>3  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are  the  masters. 
They  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross.  We  are  the  expert  artists ; 
we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  perfect  form,  and  to  fit  the  utensil 
to  the  use.  They  are  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint ;  but  we 
know  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  according  to  the  rules 
of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert  our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile 
dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and  defrauding  our  employers,  who  are  our 
natural  lords,  of  the  object  of  their  just  expectations  1 "  Burhe^s  Works,  voL  L  p.  254. 
In  1777,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  216),  **  In  effect,  to  follow, 
not  to  force,  the  public  inclination  ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a 
specific  sanction,  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community, — is  the  true  end  of  legislature.*' 
In  his  Letter  on  the  Duration  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  430),  **  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed, 
if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or  even 
the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people  may  be 
deceived  in  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  choice  they  can  make 
to  be  so  very  mischievous,  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capable  of  resisting  ifc"  So, 
too,  he  sajrs  (vol.  i.  pp.  125,  214),  that  when  government  and  the  people  differ,  govern- 
ment is  generally  in  the  wrong  :  compare  pp.  217,  218,  276,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  And  to  give 
only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  decisive  one,  he,  in  1772,  when  speaking  on  a  Bill 
respecting  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com,  said,  '*  On  this  occasion  I  give  way 
to  the  present  Bill,  not  because  I  approve  of  the  measure  in  itself,  but  because  I  think  it 
prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  people  will  have  it  so  ;  and  it  is  not  for  their 
representatives  to  say  nay.  I  cannot,  however,  help  entering  my  protest  against  the 
general  principles  of  policy  on  which  it  is  supported,  because  I  think  them  extremely 
dangerous."     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  480. 

hj^aw  The  effect  which  Burke's  profound  views  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where, 
however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  in  their  full  extent,  is  described  by  Dr. 
Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  great  speeches  ;  which,  he  says,  "  seemed  a  kind  of 
new  political  philosophy."  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Compare  a  letter  from 
Lee.  written  in  the  same  year,  1766,  in  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  iL  pp.  38,  39  ;  and 
n  Bunbury's  Correspond,  of  Hanmer,  p.  458. 
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to  yield  ;  and  then,  so  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the  artifices  of  their  petty 
schemes,  and  by  their  tardy  and  ungraceful  concessions  have  sown  the  seed 
of  future  disaffection,  turn  upon  the  age  by  which  they  have  been  baffled  ;  they 
mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  ;  they  lament  the  decay  of  pubUc  spirit  ; 
and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been  so  regardless  of  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors  as  to  tamper  with  a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  pre- 
scription of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  George  III.  will  easily  understand  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  a  man  like  Burke  to  oppose  these  miserable  delu- 
sions ;  delusions  which  have  been  fatal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more  than 
once  almost  ruined  our  own.2»*  They  will  also  understand  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  king,  this  great  statesman  was  at  best  but  an  elo<iucnt  declaimer,  to  be 
classed  in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chatham  ;  all  three  ingenious  men, 
but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  unlit  for  weighty  concerns,  ami  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated for  so  exalted  an  honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In  point  of 
fact,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  public  life,  he  never  once  held 
an  office  in  the  cabinet  ;  2W5  and  the  only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a 
subordinate  post,  were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the  fluctuations  of 
pohtics  compelled  the  appointment  of  a  liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must  have  been  very  galling 
to  a  king  who  thought  everything  good  that  was  old,  and  everything  right  that 
was  estabUshed.298  For,  so  far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  there  are  few  of  the  great  measures  of  the  present  generation 
which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  zealously  defend.  Not  only  did  he  attack  the 
absurd  laws  against  forestalling  and  regrating,2»7  but,  by  advocating  the  freedom 
of  trade,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  all  similar  prohibitions.2»8     He  supported  those 

»*  Burke  was  never  weary  of  attacking  the  common  argument  that,  because  a  country 
has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore  the  custom  must  be  good.  See 
an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech,  on  the  power  of  the  attorney -general  to 
file  informations  ex  officio  ;  where  he  likens  such  reasoners  to  the  father  of  Scriblerus, 
who  **  venerated  the  rust  and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot-Ud  into  the  shield  of  a 
hero.'*  He  adds  :  *'  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  during  which  this  power  existed, 
is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished ;  and  what,  then,  can  no  two  things 
subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  effect  ?  May  not  a  man  have  enjoyed  better  health 
during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken  stick,  than  afterwards,  when  he  changed 
it  for  a  cane,  without  supposing,  Uke  the  Druids,  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and 
that  the  stick  and  the  health  were  cause  and  effect  ?  '*  ParU  Hist,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1190 
1191. 

»«  This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  says,  "  is  an  instance  of  aristocratic  prejudice ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  hint  from  George  III.  would  have  remedied  the  shameful  neglect."  Cooke's 
Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277.  278.  [This  is  not  quite  certain.  See  Mr.  Morley's 
Burke  ("Men  of  Letters"  Series),  pp.  140-1,  as  to  the  difficulties  created  by  Burke's 
temper. — Ed.] 

»*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  George  III.  must  have  been  offended  by  such  sentiments 
as  these  :  "  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  against  disturbing  the 
pubUc  repose  ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there  is  an  abuse.  The  fire -bell  at  midnight 
disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The  hue  and  cry 
alarms  the  county,  but  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province."  Burke's  speech  on 
Prosecutions  for  Libels,  in  1771,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  54. 

»7  He  moved  their  repeal.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1169.  Even  Lord  Chatham 
issued,  in  1766,  a  proclamation  against  forestallers  and  regraters,  very  much  to  the  ad- 
miration of  Lord  Mahon,  who  says,  "  Lord  Chatham  acted  with  characteristic  energy'." 
Mahoh's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  166.  More  than  thirty  years  later,  and  after  Burke's 
death.  Lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-justice,  eulogized  these  preposterous  laws.  Holland's 
Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  vii. 
p.  406  ;  and  Cockburn's  Memorials  of  his  Time,  Edinb.  1856,  p.  73. 

»8  •♦  That  hberaUty  in  the  commercial  system  which,  I  trust,  will  one  day  be  adopted." 
Burke* s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  223.     And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh  {Ibid,  vol.^ii.^p.  409 )»  "  B"^ 
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just  claims  of  the  Catholics  2W  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obstinately  re- 
fused :  but  wliich  were  conceded,  many  years  after  his  death,  as  the  only  means 
of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  He  supported  the  petition  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were  subjected.^**  Into  other  depart- 
ments of  poUtics  he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed  the  cruel  laws  against 
insolvents,30i  by  which,  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  our  statute-book  was  still 
defaced  ;  and  he  vainly  attempted  to  soften  the  penal  code.^os  the  increasing 
severity  of  which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign.^^  He  wished 
to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  for  life  ;  ^^  a  barbarous  and  impolitic 
practice,  as  the  Hnghsh  legislature  began  to  perceive  several  years  later .3<»  He 
attacked  the  slave-trade  ;  **«  which,  being  an  ancient  usage,  the  king  wished  to 
preserve,  as  part  of  the  British  constitution-^®?  He  refuted,^*  but,  owing  to  the 
prejutlices  of  the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous  power  exercised  by 
the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel,  confined  the  jury  to  the  mere 
question  of  publication  ;  thus  taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and 
making  themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  placed  at  their  bar.3<»     And,  what  many  will  think  not  the  least  of  his 

that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  particularly,  was  to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free 
trade  in  all  the  ports  of  these  islands,  as  founded  in  justice,  and  beneficial  to  the  whole  ; 
but  principally  to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power." 

»9  Prior  s  Life  of  Burke,  p.  467  ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  263,  271,  537-561,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  431-447.  He  refutes  (vol.  i.  p.  548)  the  notion  that  the  coronation -oath  was  intended 
to  bind  the  crown  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Compare  Mem.  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  i. 
pp.  170,  171,  with  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

300  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  435,  436,  vol.  xx.  p.  306.  See  also  Burke's  Correspondence, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18  ;  and  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  143. 

301  Burke* s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol. 

302  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  317.  See  also  his  admirable  remarks,  in  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  417  ;  and  his  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  146. 

303  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  150, 
259,  with  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  271,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1222,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1057,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  143  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  them,  see  Life  of  Romilly,  by  Himself,  vol.  L 
p.  65  ;  and  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  ix.  p.  620. 

30*  In  one  short  speech  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xx.  pp.  150,  151),  he  has  almost  exhausted  the 
arguments  against  enlistment  for  life. 

30S  In  1806,  that  is  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first  authorized 
enlistment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  380-391.  Compare  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v. 
p.  475  ;  and  Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

30«  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  316  :  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  502,  vol.  xx\'iii.  pp.  69,  96  ; 
and  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  171,  contain  evidence  of  his  animosity  against 
the  slave-trade,  and  a  more  than  sufficient  answer  to  the  ill-natured,  and,  what  is  worse, 
the  ignorant  remark  about  Burke,  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol.  i. 
p.  350. 

307  On  the  respect  which  George  III.  felt  for  the  slave  trade,  see  note  259  to  this  chap- 
ter. I  might  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham  :  "  The  court  was  de- 
cidedly against  abolition.  George  III.  always  regarded  the  question  with  abhorrence, 
as  savouring  of  innovation."  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Compare  Combers 
Worth  America,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

308  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490-496  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  44-55,  a  very  able 
speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in  Burke's  Correspond, 
vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252. 

3oe  The  arguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years,  Fox*s  celebrated 
Libel  Bill,  which  was  not  passed  till  1792  ;  although  in  1752  juries  had  begun,  in  spite 
of  the  judges,  to  return  general  verdicts  on  the  merits.  See  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  v. 
pp.  238,  243»34i-345f  vol.  vi.  p.  210;  and  Meyer,  Institutions  Judiciaires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204. 
205,  Paris,  1823. 
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merits,  he  was  the  first  in  that  long  line  of  financial  reformers  to  whom  we  are 
deeply  indebted.*^^o  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  he 
carried  through  parliament  a  series  of  bills  by  which  several  useless  places"  were 
entirely  abolished,  and,  in  the  single  office  of  paymaster -general,  a  saving  effected 
to  the  country  of  25,000/.  a  year.3*i 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  animosity  of  a  prince  whose 
boast  it  was  that  he  would  bequeath  the  government  to  his  successor  in  the 
same  state  as  that  in  which  he  had  received  it.  There  was,  however,  another 
circumstance  by  which  the  royal  feelings  were  still  further  wounded.  The 
determination  of  the  king  to  oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out  it  was  called  "  the  king's  war  ;  "  and  those  who 
opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal  enemies  of  their  sovereign.s**  In  this, 
however,  as  in  all  other  questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not  by 
traditions  and  principles  such  as  George  III.  cherishe<l,  but  by  large  views  of 
general  expediency.  Burke,  in  forming  his  opinions  respecting  this  disgraceful 
contest,  refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments  respecting  the  right  of  either  party. 3*3 
He  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  whether  a  mother -country  has  the 
right  to  tax  her  colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax  themselves. 
Such  jx)ints  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  politicians  who,  pretending  to  be  guided 
by  principles,  are  in  reality  subjugated  by  prejudice.^**  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  content  to  compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was  enough  for  Burke  that, 
considering  the  power  of  our  American  colonies,  considering  their  distance  from 
us,  and  considering  the  probability  of  their  being  aided  by  France,  it  was  not 
advisable  to  exercise  the  power  ;  and  it  was  therefore  idle  to  talk  of  the  right. 

3*0  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  statistics  of  the  civil  service  (in  Journal  of 
Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  pp.  103-125),  calls  Burke  *'  one  of  the  first  and  ablest  financial  re- 
formers in  parliament."  p.  104.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
first,  but  the  first.  He  was  the  first  man  who  laid  before  parliament  a  general  and  system- 
atic scheme  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of  government ;  and  his  preliminary  speech  on 
that  occasion  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  his  compositions.  [Buckle  should  have  noted  that 
Burke  was  avowedly  following  the  lead  given  in  France  by  M.  Necker. — Ed.] 

311  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  pp.  206,  234.  See  also,  on  the  retrenchments  he  effected, 
Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85  ;  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  14  ;  and 
Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57-60. 

3»2  In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *'  Instead  of  calling  the 
war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the  king's  war,  his  majesty's 
favourite  war."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p.  857.  Compare  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii. 
p.  235,  with  the  pungent  remarks  in  Walpole's  George  III.  vol.  iv.  p.  114.  Nicholls 
{Recollections,  vol.  i.  p.  35)  says  :  *'  The  war  was  considered  as  the  war  of  the  king  per- 
sonally. Those  who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends  ;  while  those  who  wished 
the  country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  persevering  in  the  contest,  were 
branded  as  disloyal." 

■*»3  *'  I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark  their 
boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions  ;  I  hate  the  very  sound 
of  them."  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  i73-  ^^ 
^775  (vol.  i.  p.  192) :  *'  But  my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  to 
the  policy  of  the  question."  At  p.  183  :  we  should  act  in  regard  to  America  not  "  ac- 
cording to  abstract  ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of 
government  :  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation,  no  better  than 
arrant  trifling."  In  one  of  his  earliest  political  pamphlets,  written  in  1769,  he  says  that 
the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  America  *'  are  conclusive  ;  conclusive  as  to  right ;  but 
the  very  reverse  as  to  policv  and  practice;"  vol.  i  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter, written  in 
1775,  in  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

3»*  In  1766,  George  HI.  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham  {Albemarle's  Rockingham,  vol.  i. 
pp.  271,  272)  :  *'  Talbot  is  as  right  as  I  can  desire,  in  the  Stamp  Act :  strong  for  our 
declaring  our  right,  but  willing  to  repeal."  In  other  words,  willing  to  offend  the  Ameri- 
cans by  a  speculative  assertion  of  an  abstract  right,  but  careful  to  forego  the  advantage 
which  that  right  might  produce. 
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Hence  he  opposed  the  taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented, 
but  because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  likewise  opposed 
the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shameful  bill  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with 
America,  which  was  not  inaptly  called  the  starvation  plan  ;  violent  measures 
by  which  the  king  hoped  to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break  the  spirit  of  those  noble 
men,  whom  he  hated  even  more  than  he  feared .3^^ 

It  is  certainly  no  faint  characteristic  of  those  times  that  a  man  like  Burke, 
who  dedicated  to  p>olitics  abilities  equal  to  far  nobler  things,  should  during 
thirty  years  have  received  from  his  prince  neither  favour  nor  reward.  But 
George  III.  was  a  king  whose  dehght  it  was  to  raise  the  humble  and  exalt  the 
meek.  His  reign,  indeed,  was  the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity  ;  an  age  in 
which  little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  depressed  ;  when  Addington  was 
cherished  as  a  statesman,  and  Beattie  pensioned  as  a  philosopher  ;  and  when, 
in  all  the  walks  of  public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn  upon 
ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politicians  is  highly  instructive  ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  followed,  though  extremely  painful,  have  a  still 
deeper  interest,  and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose  habits  of  mind 
lead  them  to  study  the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations  are  no  more,  it  would 
be  affectation  to  deny  t*hat  Burke,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into 
a  state  of  complete  hallucination.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  his 
mind,  already  fainting  under  the  weight  of  incessant  labour,  could  not  support 
the  contemplation  of  an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling,  and  threatening 
results  of  such  frightful  magnitude.  And  when  the  crimes  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion, instead  of  diminishing,  continued  to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings 
of  Burke  finally  mastered  his  reason  ;  the  balance  tottered  ;  the  proportions  of 
that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this  moment,  his  sympathy  with 
present  suffering  was  so  intense,  that  he  lost  all  memory  of  the  tyranny  by  which 
the  sufferings  were  provoked.  His  mind,  once  so  steady,  so  little  swayed  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the 
brains  of  thousands.3i«  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his  latest  works 
with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how  this  melancholy  change  was 
aggravated  by  that  bitter  bereavement  from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  which 
alone  was  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  in  whom  the  severity 
of  the  reason  was  so  tempered,  so  nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the  affections. 
Never,  indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching,  those  exquisite  allusions 
to  the  death  of  that  only  son  who  was  the  joy  of  his  soul  and  the  pride  of  his 

^^^  The  intense  hatred  with  which  George  III.  regarded  the  Americans  was  so  natural 
to  such  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  hardly  blame  his  constant  exhibition  of  it  during  the 
time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  impending.  But  what  is  truly  disgraceful  is  that 
after  the  war  was  over  he  displayed  this  rancour  on  an  occasion  when,  of  .nil  others,  he 
was  bound  to  suppress  it.  In  1786,  JefTerson  and  Adams  were  in  England  officially,  and 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king  made  their  appearance  at  coiurt.  So  regardless, 
however,  was  George  III.  of  the  common  decencies  of  his  station,  that  he  treated  these 
eminent  men  with  marked  incivility,  although  they  were  then  paying  their  respects  to 
him  in  his  own  palace.  See  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  220  ;  and  Mem,  and 
Corresp.  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

s***  AH  great  revolutions  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  insanity,  as  long  as  they 
last,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards  ;  but  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  French 
revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  victims.  On  the  horrible  but  curious  sub- 
ject of  madness  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  events  which  occurred  m  France  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Prichard  on  Insanity  in  relation  to  Jurisprudence,  1842, 
p.  90  ;  his  Treatise  on  Insanity,  1835,  pp.  161,  183,  230,  339  ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Meniales, 
vol.  i.  pp.  43,  53,  54,  66,  211,  447.  vol.  ii.  pp.  193,  726 ;  Feuckterslebeh's  Medical  Psycho- 
Itgy,  p.  254  ;  Georget,  de  la  Folie,  p.  156  ;  Pinel,  Traiie  sur  l\4lidnation  Mentale,  pp.  30, 
108, 109, 177, 178, 185,  207,  215.  257,  349,392,457.481  ;  .4/fson's  Hist,  of  Europe,vol.  iii. 
p.  112. 
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heart,  and  to  whom  he  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  imperish- 
able name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of  desolation,  under  which  the  noble 
old  man  figured  his  immeasurable  grief.  "  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They 
who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me,  have  gone  before  me.  They  who  should  have 
been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  .  .  .  The  storm  has  gone 
over  me,  and  I  he  Uke  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours  ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie 
prostrate  on  the  earth."  3^7 

It  would  perhaps  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty  a  mind .318  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most 
of  the  evidence  perishes  ;  for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those  who  most  love  to  relate  them.  But 
it  is  certam  that  the  change  was  first  clearly  seen  immediately  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his 
son  ;  and  that  it  became  progressively  worse  till  death  closed  the  scene.3i»  In 
his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  ;  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies  ; 
in  his  Letter  to  Elliot ;  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord ;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,  we  may  note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length  an 
uncontrollable  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of  hatred  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  sacrificed  his  oldest  associations  and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is 
well  known,  always  looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips  he  had 
gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom.^^o  Burke,  on  his  side,  fully  recognized 
the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend,  and  loved  him  for  that  affectionate  disposition, 
and  for  those  winning  manners,  which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none  who  saw 
them  could  ever  resist.  But  now,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  personal 
quarrel,  this  long  intimacy  32i  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox  would  not 
abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had  long  cherished  in  common, 
Burke  pubhcly,  and  in  his  place  in  parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship 
was  at  an  end  ;  for  that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man  who 
lent  his  support  to  the  French  people.322  At  the  same  time,  and  indeed  the  very 
evening  on  which  this  occurred,  Burke,  who  had  hitherto  been  remarkable  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,323  deliberately  insulted  another  of  his  friends,  who 
was  taking  him  home  in  his  carriage  ;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  in- 

3"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

318  The  earliest  unmistakeable  instances  of  thoie  violent  outbreaks  which  showed  the 
presence  of  disease,  were  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in  February,  1789.  when  Sir 
Richard  Hill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at  Burke's  madness,  even  in  his  presence. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1249.  Compare  a  letter  Irom  Sir  William  Young,  in  Bucking- 
ham's Mem.  of  George  II L  1853,  vol.  ii.  p.  73  :  "  Burke  finished  his  wild  speech  in  a  manner 
next  to  madness."  This  was  in  December,  1788  ;  and,  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was  disordered.  See  a  melancholy 
description  of  him  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Currie  in  1792  {Life  of  Currie,  vol.  ii. 
p.  150) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  letter,  in  1796,  in  his  Correspond,  with 
Laurence,  p.  67. 

'*•  His  son  died  in  August,  1794  [Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  224);  and  his  most 
violent  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  death,  in  July,  i797» 

330  ♦*  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself."  Brougham's  Statesmen, 
vol.  i.  p.  218.  In  1791,  Fox  said  that  Burke  "  had  taught  him  everything  he  knew  in 
politics."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  379.  See  also  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  472,  610  ;  and  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Pair,  in  Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  287. 

321  It  had  begun  in  1766,  when  Fox  was  only  seventeen.  RusselVs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i. 
p.  26. 

322  On  this  painful  rupture,  compare  with  the  Parliamentary  History,  Holland's  Mem. 
of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11  ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  pp.  375-379  ;  Tomline's  Life 
of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-395.  The  complete  change  in  Burke's  feelings  towards  his  old 
friend  also  appears  in  a  very  intemperate  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Laurence  in  i797«  Burke's 
Correspond,  with  Laurence,  p.  152.     Compare  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  67-80,  84-90,  109. 

323  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnson;  these  eminent  men 
being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.     See  Bisset's  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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sisted  on  being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  a  pouring 
rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain  seated  by  a  **  friend  to  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  the  French."  324 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania  of  hostility  was  solely 
directed  against  the  criminal  part  of  the  French  people.  It  would  be  difficult, 
in  that  or  in  any  other  age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthusiastic 
benevolence,  than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Besides  this,  Condorcet  was 
one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  time,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  genius  is  honoured  among  us.325  La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  Condorcet 
in  point  of  ability  ;  but  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  on  whose  con- 
duct he  modelled  his  own.^^e  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought  for  the  liberties 
of  America  ;  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  unsullied  ;  and  his  character  had  a 
chivalrous  and  noble  turn,  which  Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  admire.327  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated  country  whose 
liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  On  this  account,  Burke  declaretl 
Condorcet  to  be  guilty  of  "  impious  sophistry  ;  "  328  to  be  a  "fanatic  atheist, 
and  furious  democratic  republican  ;  "  329  and  to  be  capable  of  "  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest  and  most  determined  villanies."  33o  As  to  La  Fayette,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he  was  receiving  from  the 
Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only  opposed  the  motion  made  for  that  purpose 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the 
unfortunate  captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dungeon.33i  So  dead  had  he 
become  on  this  subject,  even  to  the  common  instincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of  this  injured  and 

324  Rogers's  Introduction  to  Burke's  Works,  p.  xliv.  ;  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  384. 

32.'>  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  melancholy  death  of  this  remarkable  man, 
in  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  viii.  pp.  76-80  ;  and  a  contemporary  relation  in 
Musset-Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-47. 

32rt  This  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  opponent ;  who  says  that  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  **  La  Fayette  se  conforma  k  la  conduite  de  Washington, 
qu'il  avait  pris  pour  modele."  Cassagnac,  Rivolution  Franfaise,  vol.  iii.  pp.  370,  371- 
Compare  the  grudging  admission  of  his  enemy  Bouille,  Mint,  de  BouilU,  vol.  i.  p.  125  ; 
and  for  proofs  of  the  affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  see 
Mhn.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  21,  29,  44,  55,  83,  92,  in,  165,  197,  204,  395.  vol.  ii. 
p.  123. 

327  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794  that  La  Fayette*s 
*'  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  honour."  Pari.  Hist. 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  664.  So,  too,  the  continuator  of  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxx. 
P«  355).  "La  Fayette,  le  chevalier  de  la  libertd  d'Amerique;"  and  Lamartine  {Hist,  des 
Girondins,  vol.  iii.  p.  200),  "  Martyr  de  la  hbert^  apres  en  avoir  ^te  le  heros."  S6gur, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his  noble  character,  as  it 
appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  Mem  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  pp.  106,  107.  Forty 
years  later.  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France  ;  and  what  she  relates  shows  how  little  he 
had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes  and  the  habits  of  his  mind  still  were.  Morgans 
France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  285-312.  Other  notices,  from  personal  knowledge,  will  be  found  in 
Life  of  Roscoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  178  ;  and  in  Trotter's  Mem.  of  Fox,  pp.  319  seq. 

328  "  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet."  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  in  Burke's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  273- 

329  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  574. 

3:»o  "  Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  Revolution)  is  a 
man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from  Brissot ;  but  in  every  prin- 
ciple and  every  disposition,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  determined 
villanies,  fully  his  equal."     Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

331  "  Groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in  the  dungeons  of  Magdeburg." 
Belsham's  Hist,  of  Great  Brit.  vol.  ix.  p.  151.  See  the  afflicting  details  of  his  sufferings, 
in  Mfm.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92  ;  and  on  the  noble 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them,  see  De  Stai'h  Rh*.  Franfaise,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii. 
p.  103. 
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high-souled  man,  than  by  calling  him  a  niffian  :  **  I  would  not,"  says  Burke, — 
"  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application  in  behalf  of 
such  a  horrid  ruffian."  ^^ 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castle  ;  "  333  it  is  "  the  republic  of  assas- 
sins ;  "  334  it  is  "  a  hell :  "  335  its  government  is  composed  of  "  the  dirtiest,  lowest, 
most  fraudulent,  most  knavish,  of  chicaners ;  "  338  its  National  Assembly  are 
"  miscreants  ;  "  337  its  people  are  "  an  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  canni 
bal  Parisians  ;  "  338  they  are  "  a  nation  of  murderers  ;  "  339  they  are  "  the  basest 
of  mankind  ;  "  340  they  are  "  murderous  atheists  ;  "  34i  they  are  "  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers ;  "  342  they  are  "  the  prostitute  outcasts  of  mankind ; "  343  they  are  "  a 
desperate  gang  of  plunderers,  murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists."  344  To  make 
the  slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  preserve  peace,  is  offering 
victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blasphemed  regicide  ;  "  346  even  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions is  "  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  servitor  of  the 
French  republic,  where  the  court -dogs  will  not  deign  to  lick  them."  3*®  When 
our  ambassador  was  actually  in  Paris,  he  "  had  the  honour  of  passing  his  morn- 
ings in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide  pettifogger  ;  "  347  and  we 
were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "  peer  of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth."  2*8 
France  has  no  longer  a  place  in  Europe  ;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map  :  its  very 
name  should  be  forgotten.34^  Why,  then,  need  men  travel  in  it  ?  Why  need 
our  children  learn  its  language  ?  and  why  are  we  to  endanger  the  morals  of  our 
ambassadors,  who  can  hardly  fail  to  return  from  such  a  land  with  their  principles 
corrupted,  and  with  a  wish  to  conspire  against JUieir  own  country .3«> 

M2  It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  language  should  have  been  applied  to  a  man  like 
La  Fayette  ;  but  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Pafliamentaty  History ,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  51,  and 
from  Adolphus,  vol.  v.  p.  593.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  Adolphus  the  expression 
is  '*  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity,"  but  in  the  Pari.  Hist,,  "  I  would  not  debauch  my 
humanity."  But  both  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  **  horrid  ruffian  "  being  used 
by  Burke.     Compare  Burke's  Correspondence  with  Laurence,  pp.  91,  99. 

333  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  In  every  instance  I  quote  the  precise  words  em- 
ployed by  Burke. 

334  ihid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

335  Burke's  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  379. 
33«  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

337  Burke's  Corresp.  vol.  iii.  p.  140.  338  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

338  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  115.  34o  75,;^.  p.  uj. 

341    Ibid.   p.    188.  342    Jbid.  p.   435. 

34'«  Ibid.  p.  646  ;  the  concluding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speeches  in  1793- 
344  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426.  345  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

346    Ibid.  p.    286.  347    Ibid.   p.    322.  8*8    Ibid    p.   318. 

349  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  353,  vol.  xxx.  p.  390  ;  Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

350  In  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  published  the  year  before  he  died,  he  says,  "  These 
ambassadors  may  easily  return  as  good  courtiers  as  they  went :  but  can  they  ever  return 
from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithful  subjects  ;  or  with  any  true  affection  to 
their  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws  of  their  country? 
There  is  great  danger  that  they  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Tryphonian  cave,  will  come 
out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  continue  as  long  as  they  live."  Burke's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same  work,  p.  381,  *'  Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open 
'  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  '  ?  Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to 
form  themselves  by  travel  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we  form  their 
lisping  infant  accents  to  the  language  of  France  ?  .  .  .  Let  it  be  remembered  that  no 
young  man  can  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pestilential  con- 
tagion in  his  way  ;  and,  whilst  the  less  active  part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched 
by  this  travel,  whilst  children  are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  our  ruin.  No  factory  will  be  settled  in  France  that  will  not  become  a  club  of 
complete  French  Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  description  will  receive  a 
taint  in  their  religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time 
communicate  to  the  whole  kingdom." 
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This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once  wcs;  I  ut  what  remains 
shows  still  more  clearly  how  the  associations  and  composition  of  his  mind  had 
been  altered.  He  who,  with  humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdc  m,  had  strenu- 
ously laboured  to  prevent  the  American  war,  devoted  -he  last  few  years  of  his 
hfe  to  kindle  a  new  war,  compared  to  which  that  with  America  was  a  Ught  and 
trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one  would  have  more  wiUingly 
recognized  that  the  opinions  prevalent  in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But  now  he 
sought  to  alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  insisted  upon  the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  necessity,  of  com- 
pelUng  France  to  change  her  principles  ;  36i  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  blamed  the 
allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating  to  a  great  people  the  government  they  ought 
to  adopt. 352  Such  was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered 
intellect,  that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  justice,  of 
mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently 
hateful,  he  sought  to  give  to  it  that  character  of  a  crusade  3^  which  increasing 
knowledge  had  long  since  banished  ;  and  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  contest  was 
religious  rather  than  temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in  order  to  cause  fresh 
crimes.354  He  also  declared  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as 
well  as  for  defence,  and  that  we  must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had 
utterly  destroyed  the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  brought  about. 3** 
And,  as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he  insisted  that  this,  the  most  awful  of 
all  wars,  being  begun,  was  not  to  be  hurried  over  ;  although  it  was  to  be  carried 
on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  reUgion.  and  the  resources  of  civiUzed  men  were  to 
be  quickened  by  the  ferocious  passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
ended  ;  it  was  to  be  durable ;  it  must  have  permanence  ;  it  must,  says  Burke, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted  in  a  long  war  :  **  I  speak  it  em- 
phatically, and  with  a  desire  that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war."  3fia^ 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change  their  government.  It  was 
to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  re- 
ligious war.     Finally,  it  was  to  be  a  long  war.     Was  there  ever  any  other  man  who 

Ml  In  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,  1793.  he  says,  that  during  four  years 
he  had  wished  for  "  a  general  war  against  jacobins  and  jacobinism."  Burke's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  611. 

35J  "  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured  their  cause  by 
admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France."  Heads 
for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs,  written  in  November,  1792,  in  Burke* s 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  583.  And  that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  question  of  destroying 
a  faction,  appears  from  the  observable  circumstance  that  even  in  January,  1791,  he  wrote 
to  Trevor  respecting  war,  *'  France  is  weak  indeed,  divided  and  deranged  ;  but  God  knows, 
when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  invaders  would  not  find  that  their  enter- 
prize  was  not  to  support  a  party,  but  to  conquer  a  kingdom.**  Burke*s  Correspond,  vol.  iii. 
p.  184. 

363  As  Lord  J.  Russell  truly  calls  it,  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  34.  See  also  Schhsser^s 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  vol.  vi.  p.  291  ;  Nicholls*s  Recollections, 
vol.  i.  p.  300  ;  Parr*s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

3s*  "  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of  this  dreadful 
contest.  //  is  a  religious  war.'*  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies,  in  Burke's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  600. 

368  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  604.  And  the  principle 
of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1793,  in  Burke* s  Correspond,  vol.  iv. 
p.  183.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  war  must  no  longer  be 
confined  to  the  vain  attempt  of  raising  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and  savage  power  of 
France  ;  but  must  be  directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  can  pursue  ;  namely,  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth."     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxL  p.  427. 

3M  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this  horrible  sen- 
tence, perhaps. the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English  politician,  the  italics  are  not 
my  own  ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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wished  to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such  extensive,  searching,  and  protracted 
calamities  ?  Such  cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such  deUberate  opinions,  if  they 
issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immortalize  even  the  most  obscure  states- 
man, because  they  would  load  his  name  with  imperishable  infamy.  For  where 
can  we  find,  even  among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  politicians,  senti- 
ments like  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  from  one  who,  a  very  few  years  before, 
was  the  most  eminent  political  philosopher  England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us 
it  is  only  given  to  mourn  over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this  no  one  should 
do.  We  may  contemplate  with  reverence  the  mighty  ruin  ;  but  the  mysteries 
of  its  decay  let  no  man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to  minister  to  a  diseased  mind,  pluck 
the  sorrows  which  are  rooted  in  the  memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are 
written  in  the  brain. 

It  is  a  reUef  to  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even  though  we  descend  to  the 
petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the  English  court.  And  truly,  the  history  of  the 
treatment  experienced  by  the  most  illustrious  of  our  poUticians  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  prince  under  whom  he  lived.  While  Burke  was  consuming  his 
life  in  great  public  services,  labouring  to  reform  our  finances,  improve  our  laws, 
and  enUghten  our  commercial  policy, — while  he  was  occupied  with  these  things, 
the  king  regarded  him  with  coldness  and  aversion.357  But  when  the  great 
statesman  degenerated  into  an  angry  brawler  ;  when,  irritated  by  disease,  he 
made  it  the  sole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to  kindle  a  deadly  war  between  the 
two  first  countries  of  Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  barbarous  object  he  would 
sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  poUcy,  however  important  they  might  be ;  388 — 
then  it  was  that  a  perception  of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind 
of  the  king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  circulate  in  the  palace 
even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now,  however,  in  the  successive,  and  eventually 
the  rapid  decUne  of  his  powers,  he  had  fallen  almost  to  the  level  of  the  royal 
intellect ;  and  now  he  was  first  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  royal  favour.  Now 
he  was  a  man  after  the  king's  own  heart.359  Less  than  two  years  before  his 
death  there  were  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of  George  III.,  two  con- 
siderable pensions  ;  360  and  the  king  even  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in 
order  that  the  house  of  Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great  a  coun- 
sellor.Mi 

This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has  been  longer  than  I  had 
anticipated  ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  unimportant ;  for,  in  addition 

357  »'  I  know,"  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which  mark  the  zenith 
of  his  intellect, — "  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  or  as  any  other 
person  ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment."  Pari,  Hist. 
vol.  xvii.  p.  1269. 

358  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on  "  Jacobinism  "  in 
his  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter  he  wrote  in  1792,  respect- 
ing a  proposed  coalition  ministry.  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  pp.  519,  520  :  **  But  my  advice  was, 
that  as  a  foundation  of  the  whole,  the  political  principle  must  be  settled  as  the  preliminary, 
namely,  '  a  total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at  home  and  abroad.*  " 

35»  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  with  of  the  heart  of  George  III.  beginning  to  open 
towards  Burke  is  in  August,  1791  ;  see,  in  Burke's  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  278,  an 
exquisitely  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at  the  levee.  Burke  must  have  been  fallen 
indeed,  before  he  could  write  such  a  letter. 

3«>  *•  Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Prior's  Life  of  Burke, 
p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  3700/.  a -year  ;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  Mr. 
Nicholls,  the  sum  was  even  greater  :  '*  Mr.  Burke  was  rewarded  with  two  pensions,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  40,000/."  Nicholls' s  Recollections,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Burke  was  sixty- 
five  ;  and  a  pension  of  3700/.  a -year  would  not  be  worth  40,000/.,  as  the  tables  were  then 
calculated.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See 
Nichols's  Lit.  A  nee.  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

3«i  Prior*s  Life  of  Burke,  p.  460  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  81  ;  Bisset's  Life  of 
Burke,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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to  thejntriiisicjnterest  of  the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of  George  III. 
towards  great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the  opinions  were  which  in  his  reign  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this  work  I  shall  trace  the  effect 
of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole  ;  but  for 
the  object  of  the  present  Introduction  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances  the  character  of  which 
is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  discussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events  the  American  war  was  the  earliest, 
and  for  several  years  it  almost  entirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  English  poli- 
ticians. In  the  reign  of  George  II.  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  increase  the 
revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies  ;  which,  as  the  Americans  were  totally  unrepre- 
sented in  parliament,  was  simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  without 
even  the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public  robbery  was  rejected 
by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and  the 
suggestion,  l)eing  generally  deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  seems 
indeed  hardly  to  have  excited  attention.**  But  what  was  deemed  by  the 
government  of  George  II.  to  be  a  dangerous  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  the  government  of  George  III.  For  the  new  king,  having 
the  most  exalted  notion  of  his  own  authority,  and  being,  from  his  miserable 
education,  entirely  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy.  When,  therefore, 
the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his  cordial  acquiescence  ;  and  when  the 
Americans  showetl  their  intention  of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  curb  their  unruly 
v^-ill.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  such  angry  feelings 
broke  out.  Indeed,  looking  on  the  one  hand  at  the  despotic  principles  which, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  were  now  revived  at  the  English  court,  and 
looking  on  the  other  hand  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists, — it  was 
imjKjssible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between  the  two  parties  ;  and  the  only  questions 
were  as  to  what  form  the  contest  would  take,  and  towards  which  side  victory  was 
most  likely  to  incline.363 

On  the  part  of  the  English  government,  no  time  was  lost.  Five  years  after  the 
accession  of  George  1 1 1 . ,  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans ;  36* 
and  so  complete  had  been  the  change  in  jwlitical  affairs,  that  not  the  least 
difficulty  was  found  in  passing  a  measure  which,  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  no 
minister  had  dared  to  propose.  Formerly,  such  a  proposal,  if  made,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  rejected  ;  now  the  most  powerful  parties  in  the  state  were 
united  in  its  favour.  The  king,  on  every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to 
which,  .since  the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed;  he  was  therefore 
sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided  him  in  every  attempt  to  oppress 

3«2  "It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  raise  the  revenue  by  imposing 
taxes  on  America  ;  but  that  minister,  who  could  foresee  beyond  the  benefit  of  the  actual 
moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  himself  who  should  venture  on  such  an 
expedient."  Walpole' s  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Compare  PhiUimore's  Mem.  of  LyUleton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  662  :  Bancroft's  A  merican  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  96  ;  Belsham's  Hist,  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  v.  p.   102. 

**^  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  ;  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  {Mem.  of  George  II.  vol.  1. 
p.  397)  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the  American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though  a  keen 
observer  of  the  surface  of  society,  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  view  of  this  kind  ;  unless,  as 
is  hardly  probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by  his  father.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  resi>ecting  the  increiising  love  of  liberty  in  the 
colonies  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that  love  would  be  fostered  by 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of  George  III. 

3*w  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764  ;  the  bill  itself  early  in  i765'  ^^ 
Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  pp.  82,  85  ;  and  Grenville  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  373»  374* 
On  the  complete  change  of  poUcy  which  this  indicated,  see  Brougham's  Polit.  Philos. 
part  iii.  p.  328. 
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the  colonies.3^  The  aristocracy,  a  few  leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on 
the  same  side,  and  looked  to  the  taxation  of  America  as  the  means  of  lessening 
their  own  contributions.s*^  As  to  George  III.,  his  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
notorious  ;  ^^  and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  recovered  from  the  loss 
of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  George  II.,  there  was  Uttle  fear  of  difficulties 
from  the  cabinet  ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince 
whose  first  object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on  himself,  and 
who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into  office  such  weak  and  flexible  men 
as  would  yield  unhesitating  submission  to  his  wishes.3^ 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those  events  which  were  to 
lx>  expected  from  such  a  combination.  Without  stopping  to  relate  details  which 
are  known  to  every  reader,  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that  in  this  new  state 
of  things  the  wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  was  set  at  naught, 
and  the  national  councils  guided  by  rash  and  ignorant  men,  who  soon  brought 
the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country,  and  within  a  few  years  actually  dismem- 
bered the  empire.  In  order  to  enforce  the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole 
people  without  their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a  war  ill-con- 
ducted, unsuccessful,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  accompanied  by  cruelties  disgrace- 

3^  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitterness  of  the  clergy 
against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to  Fox  :  "  The  Tories  do  universally 
think  their  power  and  consequence  involved  in  the  success  of  this  American  business. 
The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are  when  embodied  and 
united  with  their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by  their  clergy,  no  man  knows 
better  than  yourself."  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Compare  Bishop  Newton* s  Life  of 
Himself,  pp.  134,  157. 

3^  **  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  America."  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  4i4'  The 
merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  opposed  to  these  violent  proceedings.  See,  on  this 
contrast  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelbume,  in 
1774,  and  another  from  Lord  Camden,  in  1 775,  in  CAo/Aam  Corf  «/>onrf.  vol.  iv.  pp.  34i>  40i' 
See  also  the  speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Vyner>  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xvi.  p.  507,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  1361. 

3^  It  was  beheved  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king  himself  suggested 
the  taxation  of  America,  to  which  Grenvilie  at  first  objected.  Compare  WraxalVs  Mem. 
of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  pp.  iii,  112,  with  Nicholls's  Recollections,  vol.  i.  pp.  205,  386.  This 
may  have  been  merely  a  rumour  ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  everything  we  know  of  the 
character  of  George  III.,  and  there  can  at  all  events  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  feelings  re- 
specting the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  he  over-persuaded  Lord  l^orth  to  engage 
in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that  minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue 
it  even  after  success  had  become  hopeless.  See  Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii. 
PP«  307.  308  ;  RusseWs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  254  ;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond,  vol. 
iii.  p.  Ii.  See  also,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Grenvilie  Papers,  vol.  iii. 
p-  373  ;  a  curious  passage,  with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  edition  of  whose  history  was 
pubUshed  in  the  same  year  (1853),  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted.  Mahon's  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  139.  In  America,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In 
i775»  Jefferson  writes  from  Philadelphia  :  "  We  are  told,  and  everything  proves  it  true, 
that  he  is  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have."  Jefferson's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  And  in 
1782  Franklin  writes  to  Livingston,  "  The  king  hates  us  most  cordially."  Life  of  Frank- 
lin, vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

3^^  "  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — '*  a  court  that  required  ministers  to  be, 
not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the  sovereign."  Albe* 
fnarle's  Mem.  of  Rockingham,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare  Bancroft's  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.  p.  109.  In  the  same  way,  Burke,  in  1767,  writes  :  "  His  majesty  never  was  in 
better  spirits.  He  has  got  a  mhiistry  weak  and  dependant ;  and,  what  is  better,  wilhng 
to  continue  so."  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Ten  years  later.  Lord  Chatham 
openly  taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity  :  "  Thus  to  pliable  men,  not  cap- 
able men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  intrusted,"  Chatham's  Speech 
in  1777,  in  Adolphus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  500. 
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ful  to  a  civilized  nation.^*®  To  this  may  be  added,  that  an  immense  trade  was 
nearly  annihilated  ;  every  branch  of  commerce  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;  ^70 
we  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  ^^i  we  incurred  an  expense  of 
140,000,000/.  ;3''2  and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colonies  any  nation  has 
ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  poUcy  of  George  III.  But  the  mischief  did  not 
stop  there.  The  opinions  which  it  was  necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify 
this  barbarous  war,  recoiled  upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  America,  principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England.  Not  only  in  the  courts 
but  in  both  houses  of  parUament,  from  the  episcopal  bench,  and  trom  the  pulpits 
of  the  church -party,  there  were  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind, — doctrines  unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  inc<:;mpatible  with 
it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is  known  to  very  few  readers, 
because  the  evidence  of  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates, 
and  in  the  theological  literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that  time, 
none  of  which  are  no\^  much  studied.  But,  not  to  anticipate  matters  be 
longing  to  another  part  of  this  work,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  danger  was 
so  imminent  as  to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popular  liberty  believe  that  every 
thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  if  the  Americans  were  vanquished,  the  next  step 
would  be  to  attack  the  liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the 
mother-country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by  that  time  would  have 
been  established  in  the  colonies.373 

3<*  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139,  160  ;  Jefferson*s  Mem,  arid  Carres- 
potvd.  vol.  i.  pp.  352,  429,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  337;  Almon's  Correspofui.  of  Wilkes,  vol.  v. 
pp.  229-232.  edit.  1805  ;  Adolphiis's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  391.  These 
horrible  cruelties  were  frequently  mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  producing 
the  least  effect  on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  pp.  371,  403,  423, 
424,432,  438,  440,  477»  487*  488,  489,  567,  578,  579.  695.  972,  1393,  I394»  vol.  xx.p.  43- 
Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid  before  parliament,  one  of  the  items 
was  for  "  five  gross  of  scalping  knives."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xix.  pp.  971,  972.  See  further, 
Mem.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  25,  99. 

370  In  Manchester,  "  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles  nine  in  ten  of  the  artizans 
in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment."  This  was  stated  in  1766,  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v,  p.  135.  As  the  struggle 
became  more  obstinate  the  evil  was  more  marked,  and  ample  evidence  of  the  enormous 
injury  inflicted  on  England  will  be  found  by  comparing  Franklin's  Correspondence, 
vol.  i.  p.  352  ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  lU.  vol.  ii.  p.  261;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ill  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  734,  951,  963,  964,  vol.  xix.  pp.  259,  341,  710, 711  1072. 
Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  lU.  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

371  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  says,  that  in  1782  **  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state  ;ill  success  and  the  prevalent  opinion  of  mis- 
management rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among  the  selfish  powers  of  the  continent  almost 
disreputable."  Hist,  of  George  II L  vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.  For  proof  of  the  opinions  held 
in  foreign  countries  respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mim.  de  Sigur, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  184,  185  ;  CEuvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ix.  p.  377  ;  Soulavie,  Mim.  de  Louis  XVI. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  363,  364  ;  Koch,  Tableau  dcs  Revolutions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-194  ;  Mem.  of 
Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

372  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  says  139,171,876/. 

373  Dr.  J  ebb,  an  able  observer,  thought  that  the  American  war  "  must  be  decisive  of 
the  liberties  of  both  countries."  Disney's  Life  of  Jebh,  p.  92.  So,  too.  Lord  Chatham 
wrote  in  i777,  "  poor  England  will  have  fallen  upon  her  own  sword."  The  Grenville 
Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  573.  In  the  same  year,  Hiirke  said  of  the  attempt  made  to  rule  the 
col<mies  by  military  force,  "  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly 
ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  be- 
come an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our  freedom  here.** 
Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.     Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  210  ;  Pari.  Hist.  voL  xvi.  pp.  104, 
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Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated  is  a  question  of  considerable 
difficulty  ;  but  after  a  careful  study  of  that  time,  and  a  study  too  from  sources  not 
much  used  by  historians,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  period  will  be  the  most  willing  to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may  have 
been  overrated,  it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now  inclinwi  to  believe. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general  aspect  of  pohtical  afiairs  was  calculated 
to  excite  great  alarm.  It  is  certain  that,  during  many  years,  the  authority  of  the 
crown  continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a  height  of  which  no  example  had 
been  seen  in  England  for  several  generations.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of 
England  exerted  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  those  desp>otic  principles  which  the 
king  wished  to  enforce.  It  is  also  certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new 
peers,  all  holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of  Ix)rds  was  under- 
going a  slow  but  decisive  change  ;  and  that,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity 
arose,  high  judicial  appointments  and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  con 
f erred  upon  men  notorious  for  their  leaning  towards  the  royal  prerogative.  These 
are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  putting  them  together,  there  remains,  I 
think,  no  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  if  the  colonists  had  been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for 
a  time  in  considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by  the  Americans, 
who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal  armies,  defeated  them  at  every  point,  and 
at  length,  separating  themselves  from  the  mother -country,  began  that  wonderful 
career  which  in  less  than  eighty  years  has  raised  them  to  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  which  to  us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free  people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  close,  and 
the  Americans,  happily  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  had  finally  secured  their 
independence,  another  nation  rose  up  and  turned  against  its  rulers.  The  history 
of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ; 
at  present  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  produced  up>on  the  j>olicy  of  the 
English  government.  In  France,  as  is  well  known,  the  movement  was  extremely 
rapid  ;  the  old  institutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  use, 
were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied  by  centuries  of  oppression, 
practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  saddening  the  hour  of  their  triumph  by 
crimes  that  disgraced  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a  part  of  the  natural  course  of 
affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  exciting  revenge,  and  revenge  blinding 
men  to  every  consequence  except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their  own  pa.ssions.  If, 
under  these  circumstances.  France  had  been  left  to  herself,  the  Revolution,  like 
all  other  revolutions,  would  soon  have  subsided,  and  a  form  of  government  have 
arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  things.  What  the  form  would  have  been, 
it  is  impossible  now  to  say  ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be  an  oligarchy,  or  a  des 
potic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it  was  for  France  to  decide  ;  but  it  was  evidently  not 
the  business  of  any  other  nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less  was  it  Ukely  that, 
on  so  delicate  a  point,  France  would  submit  to  dictation  from  a  country  which  had 
always  been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had  been  her  bitter  and  suc- 
cessful enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were  lost  upon  George  III.,  and 
upon  those  classes  which  were  then  in  the  ascendant.  The  fact  that  a  great 
people  had  risen  against  their  oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences  of  men  in 
high  places.  The  same  evil  passions,  and  indeed  the  same  evil  language,  which 
a  few  years  before  were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now  turned  against 
the  French  ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the  same  results  would  follow.^?*     In 


107,  651,  652,  vol.  xix.  pp.  II,  1056,  vol.  XX.  p.  119,  vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that 
Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  victorious  (Knsseirs  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  143)  J  ^or 
which  some  writers  have  actually  accused  him  of  want  of  patriotism  ! 

37*  In  1792,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  out,  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of  the  ex- 
tremely few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  prevailing  corruption,  said,  "  The  present  instance 

18 
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defiance  of  every  maxim  of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled 
from  P'rance  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place.  This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards 
an  open  rupture,  and  it  was  taken,  not  because  France  had  injured  England, 
but  because  France  had  changed  her  govemment.^^s  A  few  months  later,  the 
French,  copying  the  example  of  the  English  in  the  preceding  century ,370  brought 
their  king  to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off  his  head  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it 
was  cruel,  and  that  it  was  grossly  impolitic.  But  it  is  palpably  evident  that  they 
who  consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible  only  to  God  and  their  country  ; 
and  that  any  notice  of  it  from  abroad  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would 
rouse  the  spirit  of  France,  would  unite  all  parties  into  one,  and  would  induce  the 
nation  to  adopt  as  its  own  a  crime  of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  repented, 
but  which  it  could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the  shame  of  having  yieldetl 
to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king  was  known,  the  government, 
without  waiting  for  explanation,  and  without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the 
future,  treated  the  death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and  imperiously 
ordered  the  French  resident  to  quit  the  country  :  ^^  thus  wantonly  originating  a  wair 
which  lasted  twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of  millions,  plunged  all  Europe  into  c<jn- 
fusion.  and  more  than  any  other  circumstance  stopped  the  march  of  civilization, 
by  postponing  for  a  whole  generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  progress  of  affairs  rendereil  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the  most  unjust,  and  the  most 
atrocious  war  England  has  ever  waged  against  any  country,  will  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered :  378  at  present  1  confine  myself  to  a  short  summary  of  its  leading  effects  on 
English  society. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  from  all  preceding  ones.and  what  gives 
to  it  its  worst  feature,  is,  that  it  was  eminently  a  war  of  opinions. —  a  war  which 
we  carried  on,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but  with  the  object  of 
repressing  that  desire  for  reforms  of  every  kind  which  had  now  become  the  marked 

recalled  to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  this  country  previous  to  the  American  war.  The 
same  abusive  and  degrading  terms  were  applied  to  the  Americans  that  were  now  used  to 
the  National  Convention, — ih^  same  consequences  might  follow.'*  Pari.  Hisi.  vol.  xxx. 
P-    155- 

375  Compare  Delsham's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  490,  with  Tomline^s  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  English  minister  in  Paris,  is  printed 
in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  143,  144.     Its  date  is  17th  August,  1792. 

370  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Saint -Vincent  pertinently  remarked,  by 
way  of  caution,  that  the  English  '*  have  dethroned  seven  of  their  kings,  and  beheaded 
the  eighth."  Mem.  of  Mallei  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  146  ;  and  we  are  told  in  Alison's  Europe 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  296,  315),  that  in  1792  Louis  **  anticipated  the  fate  of  Charles  I.'*  Com- 
pare Williams's  Letters  from  France,  2nd  edit.  1796,  vol.  iv.  p.  2. 

377  Belsham  [Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viii.  p.  525 )  supposes,  and  probably  with  reason, 
that  the  English  government  was  bent  upon  war  even  before  the  death  of  Louis ;  but  it 
api>ears( rom/*Ws  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  599)  that  it  was  not  until  the  24th  of  January,  1793,  that 
Chauvelin  was  actually  ordered  to  leave  England,  and  that  this  was  in  consequence  of 
*'  the  British  ministers  having  received  information  of  the  execution  of  the  king  of 
France."  Compare  Belsham,  vol.  viii.  p.  530.  The  common  opinion,  therefore,  seems 
correct,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  execution  of  Louis.  See  AlisofCs 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  522,  vol.  v.  p.  249,  vol.  vi.  p.  656  :  and  Ntivmarch,  in  Jourttal  of  Statistical 
Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.   108. 

•''7H  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  70)  rightly  says  of  this  war,  that 
"  the  youngest  man  living  will  n«»t  survive  the  fatal  ofTerts  oJF  this  flagrant  political 
crifue."  So  ci\^^cT,  however,  was  (icorgc  III.  in  its  favour,  that  when  Will>erforce  separ- 
ated himself  from  Pitt  on  account  of  the  war,  and  moved  an  amendment  on  the  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  showed  his  spite  by  refusuig  to  take  any  notice  of 
Wilberforce  the  next  time  he  appeared  at  court.     Life  of  Wilder  force,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  72. 
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characteristic  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.^''*'  As  soon,  therefore,  as  hos 
tilities  began,  the  EngUsh  government  had  a  twofold  duty  to  perform  :  it  had  to 
destroy  a  repubhc  abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home.  The 
first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  Eng- 
land, till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every  family  into  mourning,  and  reduced  the 
country  to  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to 
execute  by  enacting  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  free  discussion 
of  political  questions,  and  stifle  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  every  year  be- 
coming more  active.  These  laws  were  so  comprehensive,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the  energy  of  the  nation  had  not  prevented  their 
being  properly  enforced,  they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed,  during  several  years 
the  danger  was  so  imminent  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  high  authorities,  nothing 
could  have  averted  it  but  the  bold  spirit  with  which  our  English  juries,  by  their 
hostile  verdicts,  resisted  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  refused  to  sanction 
laws  which  the  crown  had  proposed,  and  to  which  a  timid  and  servile  legislature 
had  willingly  consented.^PO 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by  considering  the  steps 
which  were  actually  taken  against  the  two  most  important  of  all  our  institutions, 
namely,  the  freedom  of  the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
two  most  striking  peculiarities  which  distinguish  us  from  every  other  European 
l>eople.  As  long  as  they  are  preserved  intact,  and  as  long  as  they  are  fearlessly  and 
frequently  employed,  there  will  always  be  ample  protection  against  those  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too  jealously  watched 
and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  these 
institutions  possess  other  advantages  of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  p>olitical 
discussion,  they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
political  business  01  the  coimtry.  They  also  increase  the  total  strength  of  the 
nation,  by  causing  large  classes  of  men  to  exercise  faculties  which  would  otherwise 
lie  dormant,  but  which  by  these  means  are  quickened  into  activity,  and  become 
available  for  other  purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the 
influence  of  the  people  should  be  lessened  ;  it  was  therefore  thought  improper  that 
they  should  strengthen  their  abilities  by  exercising  them.  To  relate  the  details 
of  that  bitter  war  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  government 
carried  on  against  every  kind  of  free  discussion,  would  lead  me  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  Introduction  :  and  I  can  only  hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prose- 
cutions, and,  whenever  a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of 

37»  In  1793  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and  also  by  the 
supporters  of  government,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed  against  doctrines  and 
opinions,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  discourage  the  progress  of  democratic 
institutions.  See,  among  many  other  instances,  Par/. //«/.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  413,  417*  io77» 
1 199,  1200,  1283,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  466,  592,  649,  680,  1036,  1047,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  603,  604  ; 
Nicholls's  Recollections^  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157. 

3*  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors^  vol.  vi.  p.  449)  says  that  if  the  laws  passed 
in  1794  had  been  enforced,  "  the  only  chance  of  escaping  servitude  would  have  been 
civil  war."  Compare  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  237,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64,  on  our 
**  escape  from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary  power  .  .  .  during  the  almost  hopeless 
struggle  from  1793  to  1801."  Both  these  writers  pay  great  and  deserved  honour  to  the 
successful  efforts  of  lirskine  with  juries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of  our  jurors  was  so  deter- 
mined that  in  1794,  at  Tookc's  trial,  they  only  consulted  eight  minutes  before  bringing 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  147  ;  see  also,  on 
this  crisis.  Life  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  The  people  sympathized  throughout  with 
the  victims  ;  and  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was  pending,  the  attorney-general,  Scott, 
was  always  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court,  and  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  186.  Compare  HolcrofCs  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180, 
181. 
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men  like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy,  Holt,  Hodson,  Hol- 
croft,  Joyce,  Kidd,  Lambert,  Margarot,  Martin,  Muir,  Palmer,  Peny,  Skirving, 
Stannard,  Thelwall.  TcK)ke,  Wakefield,  Wardell,  Winterbotham  :  ail  of  whom 
were  indicted,  and  many  of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported,  because 
lh<^y  expressed  their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  because  they  used  language 
such  as  in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity,  by  speakers  at  public 
meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the  public  press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refused  to  convict  men  who  were  prosecuted 
for  these  offences,  it  was  determined  to  recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive. 
In  1795.  a  law  was  passed  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on  political  or  religious  matters.  For 
by  it  every  public  meeting  was  forbidden,  unless  notice  of  it  were  inserted  in  a 
newspaper  five  days  beforehand  ;  ^^  such  notice  to  contain  a  statement  of  the 
ol)jects  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And, 
to  bring  the  whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision  oi  government, 
it  was  ordered  that  not  only  should  the  notice,  thus  published,  be  signed  by 
householders,  but  that  the  original  manuscripts  should  be  preserved,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy  of  it ;  a  sagnificant 
threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily  understood.^  It  was  also  enacted  that, 
even  after  these  precautions  had  been  taken,  any  single  justice  might  compel  the 
meeting  to  disperse,  if.  in  his  opinion,  the  language  held  by  the  speakers  was 
calculated  to  bring  the  sovereign  or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those  whom  he  considered  to  be  the 
offenders.'^*<3  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public  meeting,  and  of  seizing  its  leaders, 
was  thus  conferred  upon  a  common  magistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the 
slightest  provision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  removable  by  the  crown  at  its  own 
pleasure.  To  this  it  was  added,  that  if  the  meeting  should  consist  of  twelve,  or 
upwards  of  twelve  perst)ns,  and  should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after  being 
ordered  to  separate. — in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be  inflicted,  even 
if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbitrary  command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible 
magistrate.3^* 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  lorbidding  any  open  field,  or  place  of  any  kind, 
to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  lor  debating,  unless  a  specific  licence  for  such  place  had 
been  obtained  from  the  magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  circulating 
libraries,  and  all  reading-rooms,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  provision  ;  no 
person,  without  leave  from  the  constitute<l  authorities,  being  permitted  to  lend  on 
hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even  books  of  any  kind.*5 
Before  shops  of  this  sort  could  be  opened,  a  licence  must  first  be  obtained  from 

^^  '•  Five  days  at  least.'*  Stat.  36  George  III.  c.  8.  §  i.  This  applied  to  meetings 
"  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  of  or  preparing  any  petition. 
complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  address  to  the  king,  or  to  both  houses, 
or  either  house,  of  pariiament,  for  alteration  of  matters  established  in  church  or  state,  or 
for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  grievance  in  church  or  state." 
The  only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of  meetings  called  by  magistrates, 
officials,  and  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury. 

.•W2  xhe  iiisertor  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  *'  shall  cause  such  notice  and  authority 
to  be  carefully  preserved,  .  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  (if  required)  to  be  delivered 
to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  town,  or  place  where  such  person  shaU 
reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shall  be  printed,  and  who  shall  require  the  same." 
36  Geo.  III.  c.8,  §  I. 

3>«»  C.  S,  §§  ()  and  7,  referring  to  *'  meetings  on  notice  ;  "  and  to  pers<ms  holding  lan- 
guage which  sh.ill  even  *'  tend  t«)  inrite."     These  two  sections  are  very  remarkable. 

*<*  "  It  shall  be  adjudged,"  says  the  act,  *'  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  the 
offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  caseof  felony  with- 
out benclit  of  clergy."     3O  George  III.  c.  8,  §  6. 

**5  Stat.  39  George  III.  c.  79,  §  15. 
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two  justices  of  the  peace  ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate  period .^^  If  a  man  lent  books 
without  the  permission  of  the  magistrates,  or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates, 
"on  any  subject  whatever,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for  such  grievous 
crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100/.  a  day  ;  and  every  person  who  aided  him,  either  by 
presiding  over  the  discussion,  or  by  supplying  a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to  be 
fined  20I.  The  proprietor  of  so  pernicious  an  establishment  was  not  only  to 
suffer  from  these  ruinous  fines,  but  was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punish- 
ment as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.387 

To  modern  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange  that  the  owner  of  a  public  reading- 
room  should  not  only  incur  extravagant  lines,  but  should  also  be  punished  as 
the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house  ;  and  that  all  this  should  happen  to  him  simply 
because  he  opened  his  shop  without  asking  permission  from  the  local  magistrates. 
Strange  however  as  this  appears,  it  was  at  all  events  consistent,  since  it  formed 
part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only  the  actions  of  men,  but  even  their 
opinions,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  laws,  now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers,  were  so  stringent,  and 
the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unrelenting,  that  there  was  an  evident  intention  to 
ruin  every  public  writer  who  expressed  independent  sentiments.388  These 
measures,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed, 
excited  such  alarm  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers  the  state 
of  public  affairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irretrievable.  The  extreme 
despondency  with  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty 
looked  to  the  future,  is  very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their 
private  correspondence.389     And  although  comparatively ^few  men  ventured  to 

3*  The  licence  "  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer,  or  for  any  less 
space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified  ;  and  which  licence  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justices 
of  the  peace,'*  etc., "  to  revoke  and  declare  void,  and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  order  of 
such  justices;  .  .  .  and  thereupon  such  licence  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  be  thence- 
forth utterly  void  and  of  no  effect."     39  George  III.  c.  79,  §  18. 

387  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of  the  Act :  "  Every 
house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  other  publications,  and  to  which  any  person 
shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money  "  (if  not  regularly  licenced  by  the  authorities), 
..."  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  ;  *'  "  and  the  person  opening  it  shall "  be  other- 
wise punished  as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  disorderly  houses."  39  George  III.  c.  79,  §  15. 
The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  found  in  36  George  III,  c.  8,  §§  12,  13.  14,  15,  16.  Nowhere 
are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  human  mind  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  history  of  legis- 
lation. 

3^  See  the  particulars  in  Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  pp.  281-4.  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  p.  284  :  "  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards  the  press,  other 
statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  free  expression  of 
popular  opinion."  In  1703,  Dr.  Currie  writes  :  •*The  prosecutions  that  are  commenced 
by  government  all  over  England  against  printers,  publishers,  etc.,  would  astonish  you; 
and  most  of  these  are  for  offences  committed  many  months  ago.  The  printer  of  the 
Manchester  Herald  has  had  seven  different  indictments  preferred  against  him  for  para- 
graphs in  his  paper  ,  and  six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing  of  six  different 
copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man  was  opulent,  supposed  worth 
20,000/ ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin  him,  as  they  were  intended  to  do."  Currie' s 
Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  185,  i86.  See  also  a  letter  from  Roscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of 
Roscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  124  ;  and  Mem.  of  Holcroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152  :  '*  Printers  and  book- 
sellers all  over  the  kingdom  were  hunted  out  for  prosecution."  See  further.  Life  of  Cart 
Wright,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200  ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  III.  vol.  v.  pp.  525,  526  ;  Mem.  of 
Wakefield,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

338  In  1793,  Dr.  Currie,  after  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  government  to  destroy 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds  :  "  For  my  part,  I  foresee  troubles,  and  conceive  the  nation 
was  never  In  such  a  dangerous  crisis."  Currie' s  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In  i79.Sf  Fox  writes 
{I^ussell's  Mem,  of  Fox^  vol.  iii.  pp.  ?24   i«5) ;  *'  There  appesp:^  to  me  to  be  no  choice  at 
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express  such  sentiments  in  public.  Fox,  whose  fearless  temper  made  him  heedless 
of  risk,  openly  stated  what  would  have  checked  the  government  if  anything 
could  have  done  so.  For  this  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  minister  more 
than  once,  and  was  afterwards  minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  his 
place  in  parliament  in  I7<>5.  that  if  these  and  other  shameful  laws  which  were 
proj^osed  should  be  actually  passed,  forcible  resistance  to  the  government  would 
l>c  merely  a  question  of  prudence  ;  and  that  the  iHJople,  if  they  felt  themselves 
equ  d  to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding  the  arbitrary  measures 
by  which  their  rulers  sought  to  extinguish  their  lil)erties.3W) 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its  headlong  career.  The 
ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  were  able  to  carry 
their  measures  in  defiance  of  the  p>eople,  who  opposed  them  by  every  mode  short  of 
actual  violence.381  And  as  the  object  of  these  new  laws  was  to  check  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  prevent  reforms  which  the  progress  of  society  rendered  indispens- 
able, there  were  also  brought  into  play  other  means  subservient  to  the  same  end. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  s^^tem 
of  absolute  terror .3^     The  ministers  of  the  day,  turning  a  struggle  of  party  into 

^'AT  of  proscription,  filled  the  prisons  with  their  political  opponents,  and  allowed 

present  but  between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  a  vigorous 
exertion,  attended,  1  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a  time  like  the  present.  My 
view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this 
government  will  become  completely  absolute,  or  that  confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  al- 
most as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotism  itself."  In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Raine 
writes  {Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  533) :  '*  The  mischievous  conduct  of  men  in  power  has 
lf>ng  made  this  country  an  uneasy  dwelling  for  the  moderate  and  peaceful  man  ;  their 
present  proceedings  render  our  situation  alarming,  and  our  prospects  dreadful."  See 
also  p.  530.  In  1796,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  writes  (Life  of  Watson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  36,  37) : 
**  The  malady  which  attacks  the  constitution  (influence  of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy  ; 
violent  applications  might  be  used  ;  their  success  would  be  doubtful,  and  I,  for  one,  never 
wish  to  see  them  tried."  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Priestley  dreaded  a 
revolution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thought  there  was  "  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable 
and  gradual  reform."     Mem.  of  Priestley,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199. 

3w  In  this  memorable  declaration.  Fox  said,  that  "  he  had  a  right  to  hope  and  expect 
that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  cut  up  the  whole  of  the 
constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  absolute  despotism, 
would  not  be  enacted  by  parhament  against  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  ma jority  of  the 
people.  If,  however,  ministers  were  determined  by  means  of  the  corrupt  influence  they 
possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the  bills  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all 
their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he 
should  tell  them,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of 
prudence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  justify  resistance  ; 
and  the  only  question  would  be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent."  Pari,  HisL  vol. 
xxxii.  p.  383-  On  this,  Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny,  that  "  the  meaning 
obviously  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  advise  the  people,  whenever  they 
were  strong  enough,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law  :  "  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and 
Grey  immediately  assented.  I^.  385-387. 

»i  *'  Never  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm  and  decided  a 
plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this  occasion  {i.e.  in  1795) ;  the 
interest  of  the  pubUc  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake,  that  individuals,  not  only  of  the  decent* 
but  of  the  most  vulgar  professions,  gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  and 
occupations  in  attending  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of  the  ministry."  Note 
in  Pari.  History,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381-  It  was  at  this  period  that  Fox  made  the  declaration 
which  I  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 

3W  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  **  Reign  of  Terror  ; '  and  so  indeed  it  was  for  every 
opponent  of  jjovemtent.  See  CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol.  \i.  p.  4^1  :  Mtm.  of  Wakefield 
vol.  ii.  p.  67  ;  and  Troiief*s  Mem.  0/  Tot,  p.  u  . 
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them,  when  in  confinement,  to  be  treated  with  shameful  severity ,3®3  Tf  a  man 
was  known  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested  ;  and 
if  he  escaped  that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private  letters  were 
opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-office.3^*  In  such  cases,  no  scruples  were 
allowed.  Even  the  confidence  of  domestic  life  was  violated.  No  oppKment  of 
government  was  safe  under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of  eaves-droppers  and 
the  gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was  introduceil  into  the  bosom  of  famiUes,  and 
schisms  caused  between  parents  and  their  children.3»6  Not  only  were  the  mo^t 
strenuous  attempts  made  to  silence  the  press,  but  the  booksellers  were  so  con* 
stantly  prosecuted,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.-"***  Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the  government  was  pro 
claimed  an  enemy  to  his  country .^w  Political  associations  and  public  meetings 
were  strictly  forbidden.  Every  popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger  :  and  evei  y 
popular  assemblage  was  dispersed,  either  by  threats  or  by  military  execution; 
That  hateful  machinery,  familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid  ;  witnesses  were  suborned  ;  juries  were 
packed.388  The  coffee-houses,  the  inns,  and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emis- 
saries of  the  government,  who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  common 
conversation. 289     If  by  these  means  no  sort  of  evidence  could  be  collected  there 

3M  **  The  iniquitous  system  of  secret  imprisonment,  under  which  Pitt  and  Dundas  had 
now  filled  all  the  gaoLs  with  parliamentary  reformers  ;  men  who  were  cast  into  dungeons 
without  any  public  accusation,  and  from  whom  the  habeas -corpus  suspension  act  had 
taken  every  hope  of  redress."  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  447.  On  the  cruelty 
with  which  these  political  opponents  of  government  were  treated  when  in  prison,  see 
Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  125,  423 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112,  113, 
126,  129,  170,  515,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  742,  743  ;  Cloncurry's  Recollections,  pp.  46,  86,  87, 
140,   225. 

3M  Life  of  Currie,  vol.  ii.  p.  160  ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  119. 

»6  In  i793»  Roscoe  writes  :  "  Every  man  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  brother." 
Life  of  Roscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  statement  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  21),  that 
what  government  had  done  was,  *'  to  erect  every  man,  not  merely  into  an  inquisitor,  but 
into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — to  set  father  against  father,  brother  against  brother  ; 
and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country."  See  also  vol. 
xxx.  p.  1529  ;  and  a  remarkable  passage  in  Coleridge's  Biog.  Lit.  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  on  the 
extent  of  **  secret  defamation,"  in  and  after  1793.  For  further  evidence  of  this  horrible 
state  of  society,  see  Mem.  of  Holcroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  150, 151  ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Home  Tocke, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  115,  116. 

3**  There  was  even  considerable  difl&culty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke's  great  philo- 
logical work.  The  Diversions  of  Purley.  See  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  345-348- 
In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  {Life  of  Cartwrtght,  vol.  i.  p.  248):  **  The  decision 
against  Wakefield's  publisher  appears  to  me  decisive  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
and  indeed,  after  it,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  prudent  tradesman  can  venture 
to  publish  anything  that  can  in  any  way  be  disagreeable  to  the  ministers." 

3*'7  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  '*  enemies  to  the 
ministers ;  "  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  be  a  jacobin,  and  an 
**  enemy  to  his  country,"  because  he  remonstrated  against  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
the  English  govemraent,  in  1800,  allowed  the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated.  Life  of 
Currte,  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  332  ;  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  i.  pp.  342-344.  vol.  ii.  pp.  18, 133 ;  Pari. 
Hist.  vol.  xxx.  p.  654,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  467,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1387,  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  11 19,  1485* 

3*8  [,ife  of  Cartwright,  vol.  i.  p.  ?oq  ;  Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  ii.  p.  104  ;  Bel- 
sham's  Hist.  voJ.  ix.  p.  227  ;  Adolphtis's  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  264  :  Annual  Register  for  1795,  pp. 
156, 160  ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  p.  118  :  Life  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  p.  172  ;  Campbell's 
Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  316,  vol.  vii.  p.  316  ;  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369,  377 
Pari. Hist. vol.  xxxi.  pp.543,  667,  668,  1067, vol.  xxxii.  pp.  296,  302,  366,  367,  374,  664, 
vol.  xxxv.  pp.  1538,  1540  ;  Holcroft' s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

309  In  addatxMi  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare  Mutton's  Life 
of  Himself,  p.  200,  with  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.44iv  vol.  vii.  p.  104,  and  Adol- 
phus's  Hist,  of  George  HI.  vol.  vi.  p.  45.    Id  1798,  Caldwell  wrote  to  Sir  James  Smith 
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was  another  resource,  which  was  unsparingly  used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act 
being  constantly  suspended,  the  crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning,  without 
inquiry  and  without  limitation,  any  person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of 
whose  crime  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought. ■*«> 

Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rulers  of 
England,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed 
the  people,  for  whose  benefit  alone  those  institutions  ought  to  exist.  Nor  was 
even  this  the  whole  of  the  injury  they  actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts  to  stop 
the  progress  of  opinions  were  intimately  connected  with  that  monstrous  system 
of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been  entailed  upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled 
magnitude.  To  pay  the  interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a 
profuse  and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon  nearly  every  product  of 
industry  and  of  nature.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the 
great  bcxly  of  the  people,*oi  who  were  thus  place<l  in  a  position  of  singular  hard  • 
ship.  For  the  upper  classes  not  only  refused  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  re- 
forms which  were  urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country  to  pay  for  the 
precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  government  diminished  the  Uberties  of  the  people,  and 
wasted  the  fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that  very  people  against 
opinions  which  the  growth  of  their  knowledge  had  irresistibly  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances,  some  of  the  ablest 
observers  should  have  despaired  of  the  Uberties  of  England,  and  should  have 
believed  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would  be  firmly 
established.  Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these  things  half  a  century  after  they 
occurred,  are  able  to  take  a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  possess  the  advan- 
tages of  a  larger  knowledge  and  a  riper  experience,  must  nevertheless  allow  that, 
so  far  as  political  events  were  concerned,  the  danger  was  more  imminent  than 
at  any  moment  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is  that  political  events  form  only  one  of  the  many 
parts  which  compose  the  history  of  a  great  country- .  In  the  period  we  have  been 
considering,  the  political  movement  was  no  doubt  more  threatening  than  it  had 
been  for  several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  movement 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence  was  rapidly  spreading. 
Heiice  it  was  that,  while  the  government  of  the  country  tended  in  one  diiection, 
the  knowledge  of  the  country  tended  in  another  ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.*     In  this  way,  the  despotic  prin- 

{Correspondence  of  Sir  /.  E.  StnUh,  vol.  ii  p.  143)  •  "  The  power  of  the  crown  is  become 
irresistible.  The  new  scheme  of  inquisition  into  every  man's  private  circumstances  is 
beyond  any  attempt  I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIV." 

^^  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas -corpus  suspension  bill :  "  Every  man 
who  talked  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  his  heart,  this  war,  might  be 
and  would  be  in  the  bands  and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living  under  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  being  subject  to  insmrection.  comparing  the  two  evils,  he  confessed  he  thought 
the  evil  they  were  pretending  to  remedy  was  less  than  the  one  they  were  going  to  inflict 
by  the  remedy  itself."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  509.  In  1800,  Lord  Holland  stated,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  '*  of  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  the  habeas-corpus  act  had  been 
suspended  five ;  and.  of  the  multitudes  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  sus- 
pension, few  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  only  one  convicted."  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  i486.  See  also 
vol.  xxxv.  pp.  609,  610.  On  the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon 
literature,  see  Life  of  Currir,  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

*o^  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  283-285  ; 
and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  and  taxation,  sec  Pellew's  Life  of  Sidtnoutht  vol. 
i.  p.  358.  vol.  ii.  p.  47- 

[•  The  pressures  which  finally  brought  about  the  Reform  Bill  were  simply  "  political 
events  "  of  a  different  order  from  those  which  spelt  retrogression.  And  while  the  political 
retrogression  lasted,  the  **  intellectual "  life  was  undoubtedly  retrograde  also.  Every 
political  movement,  in  short,  has  its  intellectual  aspect ;  and  vice  versa.  The  dichotomy 
in'the  text  is  therefore  inexact. — Ed. J 
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dples  that  were  enforced  were  in  some  degree  neutralized  ;  and  although  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  them  from  causing  preat  suffering,  still  the  effect  of  that 
suffering  was  to  increase  the  determination  of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under 
which  such  evils  could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the  remedy.  They  saw  that  the  men 
who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  despotic  ;  but  they  saw  too  that  the  system 
must  be  wrong  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority.  This  confirmed 
their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  resolution  to  effect  some  fresh  arrange- 
ment, which  should  allow  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  state.*®2 
And  that  resolution,  I  need  hardly  add,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  it 
eventually  produced  those  great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  signalized 
the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  character  of  public  men,  and 
changed  the  structure  of  the  English  parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in  England,  directly  antagonistic  to  the  political 
events  which  occurred  during  the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  that 
antagonism  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  and  the  limits  of  this  Introduction  enable  me  to  do.  We  have  seen  that, 
looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  obvious  tendency  of  affairs  was  to  abridge 
the  authority  of  the  church,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play 
to  the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  country,  not  as  a  whole, 
but  looking  merely  at  its  p>olitical  history,  wc  find  that  the  personal  pecuharities 
of  George  III.,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  enabled 
him  to  stop  the  great  progress,  and  eventually  cause  a  dangerous  reaction. 
Happily  for  the  fortunes  of  England,  those  principles  of  liberty  which  he  and  his 
supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his  reign  become  so  powerful  and  so 
widely  diffused,  that  they  not  only  resisted  this  poUtical  reaction,  but  seemed 
to  gain  fresh  strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  arduous,  and  at 
one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Such,  however,  is  the 
force  of  Uberal  opinions,  when  they  have  once  taken  root  in  the  popular  niind,  that 
notwithstanding  the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  notwithstanding  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  their  advocates,  it  was  found  impossible  to  stifle  them  ; 
it  was  found  impossible  even  to  prevent  their  increase.  Doctrines  subversive  of 
every  principle  of  freedom  were  personally  favoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly 
avowed  by  the  government,  and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful  classes; 
and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were  placed  on  our  statute-book,  and 
enforced  in  our  courts.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  In  a  few  years  that  gen- 
eration began  to  pass  away  ;  a  better  one  succeeded  in  its  place  ;  and  the  system 
of  tyranny  fell  to  the  ground.  And  thus  it  is  that  in  all  countries  which  are  even 
tolerably  free,  every  system  must  fall,  if  it  opposes  the  march  of  opinions,  and  gives 
shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort 
of  contest,  the  ultimate  result  is  never  doubtful.  For  the  vigour  of  an  arbitrary 
government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuals,  who,  whatever  their  abilities 
may  be,  are  liable,  after  their  death,  to  be  replaced  by  timid  and  incompetent 
successors.  But  the  vigour  of  public  opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these  casualties  ; 
it  is  unaffected  by  the  laws  of  mortality  ;  it  does  not  flourish  to-day  and  decline 
to-morrow  ;  and  so  far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual  men,  it  is  governed 
by  large  general  causes,  which  from  their  very  comprehensiveness  are  in  short 
periods  scarcely  seen,  but  on  a  comparison  of  long  periods  are  found  to  outweigh 
all  other  considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those  Uttle  stratagems  by 
which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to  disturb  the  order  of  events,  and  mould  to 
their  will  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  civilized  people. 

*<*»  A  careful  observer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  centiu-y,  expresses 
what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  becoming  the  conviction  of  most  men  of  plain 
sound  understanding,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  existing  corruption  :  "  Immoderate 
taxation,  the  result  of  the  unnecessary  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  is  the  cause  of 
our  embarrassments ;  and  that  immoderate  taxation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  House 
of  Commons  being  composed  of  men  not  interested  to  protect  the  propertyof  the  people," 
^^ic'tplls's  HecoUections,  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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These  are  broad  and  genera!  truths,  which  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any 
man  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  history,  has  reflected  much  on  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  modern  society.  But  during  the  period  we  have  been 
considering,  they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our  political  rulers,  who  not  only 
thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions,  but  entirely  mistook  the 
very  end  and  object  of  government.  In  those  days  it  was  believed  that  govern- 
ment is  made  for  the  minority,  to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound 
humbly  to  submit.  It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must 
always  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes ;  that  the  nation 
at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws,  except  to  obey  them  :  ***  and  that 
t  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  jxjople  by  pre- 
venting them  from  being  enlightened  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.*®*  We  may 
surely  deem  it  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  these  notions,  and  the  schemes 
of  legislation  founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a  century,  have  died  away 
so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer  advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most 
ordinary  abilities.  What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change 
should  have  been  effected,  not  by  any  external  events,  nor  by  a  sudden  insur- 
rection of  the  people,  but  by  the  unaided  action  of  moral  force, — the  silent  though 
overwhelming  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization. 
It  is  a  proof  of  an  elasticity  au'^l  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit,  such  as  no  other  nation 
has  ever  displayed.  No  other  nation  could  have  escaped  from  such  a  crisis,  ex- 
cept by  passing  through  a  revolution,  of  which  the  cost  might  well  have  exceeded 
the  gain.  The  truth  however  is  that  in  England  the  course  of  affairs,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused  among  the 
people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill  and  mdependence  in  the 
use  of  them,  imperfect  indeed,  but  still  far  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other 
of  the  great  European  countries.  Besides  this,  other  circumstances,  which  will 
be  hereafter  related,*^  had,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to  affect  our 
national  character,  and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to  it  that  sturdy  boldness,  and 
at  the  same  time  those  habits  of  foresight  and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the 
English  mind  owes  its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of  liberty 
has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which  has  softened  its  violence  with- 
out impairing  its  strength.  It  is  this  which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our 
countrymen  to  bear  even  considerable  oppression  rather  than  run  the  risk  o£ 
rising  a.q^ainst  their  oppressors.  It  has  taught  them  to  stay  their  hands  ;  it  has 
taught  them  to  husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with  irresistible  effect. 
To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the  safety  of  England  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  the  people  had  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  al!  ;  and 
what  the  result  of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  man  can  say.  Hap- 
pily for  them,  and  for  their  posterity,  they  were  content  to  wait  yet  a  Uttle  ;  they 
were  willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  watch  the  issue  of  things.  Of  this  noble 
conduct  their  descendants  reap  the  reward.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the 
political  crisis  began  to  subside,  and  the  people  re-entered  on  their  former  rights. 
For  although  theii  rights  had  been  in  abeyance  they  were  not  destroyed,  simply 
because  the  spirit  still  existed  by  which  they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any 
one  doubt  that,  if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit  which  had 
animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  have  again  broken  forth, 

*^  Bishop  Horsley,  the  gieat  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1795,  that  he  **  did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  country  had 
to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them.'*  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  p.  435*  Compare 
Godwin  on  Population,  p.  569. 

*^  Lord  Cockburn  {Life  of  Jeffrey,  1852  vol.  i.  pp.  67.  68)  says :  "  If  there  was  any 
principle  that  was  reverenced  as  indisputable  by  almost  the  whole  adherents  of  the  party 
•  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even  forty  years  ago.  it  was  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  was  necessary  for  their  obedience  to  the  law."  One  argument  was  **  that 
to  extend  instruction  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgery:"  Porter* s  Progress  of 
the  Nation,  vol.  iii.  p.  205. 

*^  See  chapters  ix.  and  x.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit. 
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and  society  have  been  convulsed  by  a  revolution,  the  bare  idea  of  which  is  fright- 
ful to  contemplate.  In  the  meantime,  all  this  was  avoided  ;  and  although 
popular  tumults  did  arise  in  different  parts  of  the  countrj-,  and  although  the 
measures  of  government  caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,  *w  still  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently  reserved  their  force  till 
a  better  time,  when,  for  their  benefit,  a  new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by 
whom  their  interests  were  successfully  advr>cated  even  within  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment.* 

This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the  present  century;  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  it  are  so  extremely  complicated,  and  have  been  so 
Uttle  studied.thatlcannot  pretend  in  thislntroduction  to offerevenasketch  of  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must  be  generally  known,  that  for  nearly  fifty  years 
ihe  movement  has  continued  with  unabated  speed.  Everything  which  has  been 
done  has  increased  the  influence  of  the  people.  Blowafter  blow  has  been  directed 
against  those  classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power.  The 
Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn -laws, 
are  admitted  to  be  the  three  greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. Each  of  these  vast  measures  has  depressed  a  powerful  party.  The 
extension  of  the  suffrage  has  lessened  the  influence  of  hereditary. rank,  and  has 
broken  up  that  great  oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection  has  still  further  enfeebled  the 
territorial  aristocracy ;  while  those  superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical order  is  mainly  upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  afterwards  by  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  the 
legislature  ;  steps  which  are  with  reason  regarded  as  supplying  precedents  of 
mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.'*<>7  These 
measures,  and  others  which  are  now  obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will 
continue  to  take,  power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of  democratic  opinions 
is  a  fact  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  ventures  to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant 
men  are  alarmed  at  the  movement  ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  movement  is  notorious 
to  all  the  world.  No  one  now  dares  to  talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of  resisting 
their  united  wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests,  and  enlighten  public  opinion  ;  but  every 
one  allows  that,  so  soon  as  public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood. 
On  this  point  all  are  agreed  ;  and  this  new  power,  which  is  gradually  superseding 
every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those  very  statesmen  who,  had  they  lived  sixty 

*<*  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  History  (vol.  iv.  p.  213)  **  how  widely  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content was  diffused  "  in  1796  ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  people  were  able  to  keep 
it  in  bounds.     That,  however,  is  a  question  which  writers  of  his  stamp  never  consider. 

*o^  Bishop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  bitterly  complained  that  Catholic 
emancipation  was  "  the  extinction  of  the  purely  Protestant  character  of  the  British 
legislature."  Harford's  Life  of  Burgess,  p.  506  :  see  also  pp.  238.  230,  369,  370.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly  estimated  the  danger  to  his  own  party  ;  and  as 
to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which,  says  another  bishop  (Tomline^s  Life  of  Pitt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  604),  "  were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  British  constitution," 
the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal  meeting  in  1787  there  were  only  two 
members  who  were  willing  to  repeal  these  persecuting  laws.  See  Bishop  Watson's  Life 
of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  Lord  Eldon,  who  to  the  last  stood  up  for  the  church,  pro- 
nounced the  bill  for  repealing  these  acts  to  be  "  a  revolutionary  bill."  Twiss's  Life  of 
Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

[*  The  account  here  given  of  the  people  as  ♦•  husbanding  their  force  till  they  could 
use  it  with  irresistible  effect "  is  somewhat  fanciful.  Political  force  is  not  thus  storable: 
and  it  was  not  even  the  same  *'  people "  who  ultimately  benefited  by  a  democrat^ 
revival.  New  conditions  gradually  arose,  in  which  such  a  revival  was  possible ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  one  generation  had  to  pass  away  under  the  bad  conditions.  Nor 
are  we  entitled  to  assert  that  if  the  stress  of  the  tyranny  '*  had  been  prolonged," 
there  would  have  been  a  frightful  revolution. — Ed.] 
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years  ago,  would  have  been  the  first  to  deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pretensions, 
and,  if  possibe,  extinguish  its  liberty. 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men  of  our  time  from  those 
who  flourished  under  that  bad  system  which  George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate. 
And  it  is  evident  that  this  vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather  by  destroying 
the  system  than  by  improving  the  men.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  system 
perished  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  age — in  other  words,  because  a  progressive 
people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive  government.  But  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  history  that  our  legislators,  even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the 
idea  of  innovation  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice  of  the  people 
rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submission,  and  forced  them  to  grant  what, 
without  such  pressure,  they  would  by  no  means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political  rulers.  They  ought  also 
to  moderate  the  presumption  of  legislators,  and  teach  them  that  their  best 
measures  are  but  temporary  expedients  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later 
and  riper  age  to  efface.  It  would  be  well  if  such  considerations  were  to  check  the 
confidence  and  silence  the  loquacity  of  those  superficial  men  who,  raised  to 
temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to  guarantee  certain  institutions,  and 
uphold  certain  opinions.  They  ought  clearly  to  understand  that  it  does  not  lie 
within  their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and  provide  for  dis- 
tant contingencies.  In  trifling  matters,  indeed,  this  may  be  done  without 
danger  ;  though,  as  the  constant  changes  in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly 
prove,  it  is  also  done  without  benefit.  But  in  reference  to  those  large  and  funda- 
mental measures  which  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anticipation  is 
worse  than  useless, — it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science,  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts  ; 
and  the  only  safe  course  for  the  legislator  is  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consisting 
in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergencies.***  His 
business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be 
satisfietl  with  studying  what  is  passing  around  him  ;  and  should  modify  his 
schemes,  not  according  to  the  notions  hes  ha  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but. accord- 
ing to  the  actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
movements  of  society  have  now  become  so  rapid  that  the  wants  of  one  genera- 
tion are  no  measure  of  the  wants  of  another  ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy  maxims  which  have 
hitherto  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  which  they  will  not  consent  to  be  much 
longer  troubled. 

<•»  Sir  C.  Lewis,  though  in  his  learned  work  he  over-estimates  the  resources  possessed 
by  politicians,  does  nevertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely  able  to  anticipate  the  manner 
in  which  their  measures  will  work.  Lewis  on  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoninfi 
in  Politics,  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360-362.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Flassan,  says  IHisf.  de 
la  Diplomatie,  vol.  i.  p.  19) :  **  On  doit  ^tre  trds  indulgent  sur  les  erreurs  de  la  politique,  k 
cause  de  la  facility  qu*il  y  a  ^  en  commettre  ;  erreurs  auxquelles  la  sagesse  mdme  quelque- 
fois  entratne."  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true  enough  ;  but  it  conveys  a  truth 
which  ought  to  repress  that  love  of  interfering  with  the  natural  march  of  affairs  which 
still  characterizes  politicians,  even  in  the  freest  countries.  [As  has  been  already  noted. 
Buckle's  resort  to  the  term  **  natural "  is  pre -scientific  apriorism.  Strictly  interpreted,  his 
advice  would  veto  the  making  of  any  laws,  and  leave  society  to  the  free  play  of  animal 
forces  and  passions,  which  are  so  obviously  *'  natural."  As  he  cannot  have  meant  this, 
he  must  be  held  to  have  counted  those  interferences  "  natural  "  of  which  he  approved. 
Obviously,  however,  if  crime  and  rapine  be  natural,  mistaken  legislation  is  equally  so. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  refuge  for  social  science  in  such  a  question -begging  formula.  The 
^only  common  test  for  collective  as  for  individual  action  is  the  test  of  total  utility,  which 
in  turn  is  differently  estimated  by  different  m|nds.  Hence  the  perpetual  mutation  of 
politics. — Ed.J 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Outline  of  the  History  of  the  French  Intellect  from  the  Middle  of 
THE  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Accession  to   Power  of  Louis  XIV 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English  mind  has  led  me  into 
a  digression,  which,  so  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  Introduction, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  it.*  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  between  investigations  concerning  the 
structure  of  society  and  investigations  concerning  the  human  body.  Thus 
it  has  been  found  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  theory  of  disease  is  by  begin- 
ning with  the  theory  of  health  :  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology 
must  be  first  sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of  the  normal 
functions  of  life.f  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will  I  believe  be  found  that  the 
best  method  of  arriving  at  great  social  truths  is  by  first  investigating  those 
cases  in  which  society  has  developed  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  in 
which  the  governing  powers  have  least  opposed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  their 
times.i     It  is  on  this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  position  of  France, 

1  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  should  or  should  not 
precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  a  neglect  of  it 
has  introduced  confusion  into  every  work  I  have  seen  on  general  or  comparative  history. 
For,  this  preliminary  being  unsettled,  there  has  been  no  recognized  principle  of  arrange- 
ment ;  and  historians,  instead  of  following  a  scientific  method  suited  to  the  actual 
exigencies  of  our  knowledge,  have  adopted  an  empirical  method  suited  to  their  own 
exigencies ;  and  have  given  priority  to  different  countries,  sometimes  according  to 
their  size,  sometimes  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  according  to  their 
geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  sometimes  according 
to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  literature,  and  some- 
times according  to  the  facilities  which  the  historian  himself  possessed  for  coUecting 
materials.  All  these  are  factitious  considerations ;  and,  in  a  philosophic  view,  it  is 
evident  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  countries  by  the  historian  solely  in  reference 
to  the  ease  with  which  their  history  can  be  generalized  ;  following  in  this  respect  the 
scientific  plan  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  [On  this,  see  above,  pp.  132, 
133.  i49»  notes. — Ed.]  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in 
the  study  of  Nature,  the  question  of  priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration  ; 
and  that  the  more  aberrant  any  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say.  the  more  they  have 

[♦  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  "bull."  That  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  exposition  is  not  a  digression. — En.] 

[t  As  the  perception  of  normality  implies  that  of  abnormality,  there  can  be  no  such 
severance  as  is  here  contended  for.  The  normality  of  the  sociological  case  of  England 
has  in  point  of  fact  been  ostensibly  demonstrated  above  only  in  contrast  with  the  alleged 
abnormality  of  France.  But  seeing  that  in  the  terms  of  the  case  the  alleged  normal 
type  is  only  one  instance  among  many  abnormal,  the  analogy  cannot  from  any  point 
of  view  hold  good. — Ed.] 
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I  have  begun  by  examining  the  position  of  England.  In  order  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  the  diseases  of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the 
quackery  of  ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
the  health  of  the  second  country  was  preserved  by  being  subjected  to  smaller 
interference,  and  allowed  with  greater  liberty  to  continue  its  natural  march. 
With  the  light,  therefore,  which  we  have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  normal 
condition  of  the  English  mind,  we  can  with  the  greater  ease  now  apply  our 
principles  to  that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  operations  of 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  dearest  interests  of 
civihzation  were  imperilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  had  from 
an  early  period   given   to  the  clergy  a  share  of  power  larger  than  that  which 

been  interfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history 
of  various  countries.  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  326,  and  elsewhere  in  his  works) 
seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  reverse  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  that 
the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized  from  pathological  data.  Without  wish- 
ing to  express  myself  too  positively  in  opposition  to  so  profound  a  thinker  as  Coleridge, 
1  cannot  help  saying  that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  immense  amount  of  evidence, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
those  branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little  affected  by  foreign  causes 
have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal  with  phenomena  greatly 
affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  for  example,  is  more  perturbed  by  the 
inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  perturbed  by  it.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
inorganic  sciences  have  always  been  cultivated  before  the  organic  ones,  and  at  the  present 
moment  are  far  more  advanced  than  they.  In  the  same  way,  human  physiology  is 
older  than  human  pathology ;  and  while  the  physiology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 
been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pathology 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  since  none  of  its  laws  have  been 
generalized,  and  no  systematic  researches,  on  a  large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into 
the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different 
sciences  bear  unconscious  testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to 
the  abnormal,  until  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  normal ; 
and  this  conclusion  might  be  confirmed  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing 
from  Coleridge,  hold  that  physiology  is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the  laws  of 
disease  are  to  be  raised,  not  from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease,  but  from  those 
presented  in  health  ;  in  other  words,  that  pathology  should  be  investigated  deductively 
rather  than  uiductively.  and  that  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  observations  may  verify 
the  conclusions  of  science,  but  can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself. 
On  this  extremely  interesting  question,  compare  Geoff  toy  Saint  Hilaire^  Hist,  des  Anom* 
alies  dc  r Organisation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  127  ;  Bowman's  Surgery,  in  Encyciop.  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,  p.  824;  Bichat,  Anatomie  Ginirale,  vol.  i.  p.  20;  Cullen*s  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  424  ;  Comte,  Philos.  Positive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  334,  335  ;  Robin  el  Vetdeil,  Chimie 
Anatomique,  vol.  i.  p.  68;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.  p.  xii  ;  Georget,  de  la 
Folie,  pp.  2,  391,  392  ;  Brodie's  Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  3  ;  Blainville,  Physiologie 
Comparee,  vol.  i.  p.  20 ;  Feuchterslehen's  Medical  Psychology,  p.  200  ;  Lawrence's  Lectures 
on  Man,  1844,  p.  45  ;  Simon's  Pathology,  p.  5. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological  investigations 
of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have  effected  scarcely  anything ; 
the  reason  evidently  being  that  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  normal  state  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced.  See  Soble  on  the  Brain,  pp.  76-92.  337,  338  ;  Henry  on  the  Nervous 
System,  in  Third  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  78  ;  Holland's  .Medical  Notes,  p.  608  ;  fonfs 
and  Sieveking's  Patholo^.  A  nut.  p.  211.  fOn  Buckle's  view,  the  "laws  of  disease" 
would  consist  in  the  notation  of  any  dei>arture  from  an  accepted  healthy  nonn.  But 
abnormality  is  not  disease*,  and  healtli  is  compatible  with  nuich  variety  of  structure, 
nutrition,  and  functioning.  The  deduction  he  prescribes  would  thus  be  invalid.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  *'  laws  of  health  "  have  been  reached  through 
the  phenomena  of  disease.  Plant  pathology  is  necessarily  backward  precisely  because 
his  deductive  plan  cannot  be  applied  to  it. — Ed.] 
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they  possessed  in  England.*  The  results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  church  restrained  the  lawlessness  of  a  barbarous 
age,  and  secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed.  But  as  the  French  ad- 
vanced in  knowledge,  the  spiritual  authority,  which  had  done  so  much  to  curb 
their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their  genius,  and  impede  its  move- 
ments. That  same  ecclesiastical  power  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed 
benefit,  is  to  a  more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The  proof  of  this  was  soon 
apparent.  For  when  the  Reformation  broke  out,  the  church  had  in  England 
been  so  weakened  that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  assault ;  its  revenues  were 
seized  by  the  crown,^  and  its  offices,  after  being  greatly  diminished  both  in 
authority  and  in  wealth,  were  bestowed  upon  new  men,  who,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked  that  long- 
established  prescription  by  which  the  claims  of  the  profession  are  mainly  sup- 
ported. This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  beginning  of  an  uninterrupted 
progress,  in  which,  at  every  successive  step,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  lost  some 
of  its  influence.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful, 
that  they  were  able  to  withstand  the  Reformation,!  and  thus  preserve  for  them- 
selves those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  brethren  vainly  attempted 
to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  divergence  between  French 
and  English  civilization.^  which  had  its  origin,  indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
but  which  now  first  produced  conspicuous  results.  Both  countries  had  in 
their  infancy  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  church,  which  always  showed  itself 
ready  to  protect  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles.* 

2  A  circumstance  which  Harris  relates  with  evident  delight,  and  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  mention.  Lives  of  the  SttmrtSt  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  On  the  amount  of  loss  the  church 
thus  sustained,  see  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  pp.  181-184,  and  Ecclesion's 
English  Antiquities,  p.  228.  [It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  church  "  had  been  weakened." 
The  Lollard  movement  had  come  to  nothing  ;  the  nation  was  orthodox  ;  and  Henry  VIII. 
in  his  youth  '*  cherished  churchmen  more  than  any  king  in  England  had  ever  done." 
"  England  had  for  above  three  hundred  years  been  the  tamest  part  of  Christendom 
to  the  papal  authority."  {Burnety  History  of  the  Reformation,  Nares'  ed.  i.  17,  18.  Com- 
pare FroudCy  Hist,  of  England,  ed.  1872,  i.  173).  As  Shaftesbury  put  it  later:  "For 
religion  we  were  highly  famed  above  all  nations,  by  being  the  most  subject  to  our 
ecclesiastics  at  home,  and  the  best  tributaries  and  servants  to  the  Holy  See  abroad." 
{Characteristics,  ed.  1900,  ii.  249).  It  was  in  fact  the  "  abnonual  "  power  of  the  Tudor 
kings,  built  up  after  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
that  made  possible  the  action  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  that  was  resisted  in  a  widespread 
rebellion. — Ed.] 

3  The  first  divergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit,  as  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  some  liberal  and 
very  just  remarks  in  K emblems  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374*  375  ;  and  in  Guizofs 
Civilisation  en  France.  See  also  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  pp.  199-206, 
255-257,  vol.  v.  p.  138,  vol.  vi.  pp.  406,  407  ;  Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxon  CommonweaUh, 
vol.  i.  p.  655  ;  Lingard'b  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  44  ;  Klimrath,  Travaux  sur  VHist. 
du  Droit,  vol,  i.  p.  394  ;  Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  I57- 

[*  This  is  doubtful.  The  Chancellor  du  Prat  declared  in  1517  that  under  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  which  greatly  restricted  the  power  of  the  church,  France 
was  isolated  among  the  Christian  powers,  and  regarded  as  heretical.  Vie  d'Antoine 
dit  Prat,  par  le  Marquis  du  Prat,  1857,  p.  152. — Ed.] 

[f  This  is  again  misleading.  The  clergy  in  England  were  beaten  down  by  the  power 
of  the  crown,  the  weakened  nobility  being  unable  to  sustain  thenv  In  France  they 
had  the  crown  with  them.  A  similar  combination  would  certainly  have  sustained  the 
church  in  England.  As  to  the  swerving  of  Francis  I.  from  his  first  leaning  to  a  refor- 
mation, cp.  Herbert's  Hist,  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  ed.  1870,  pp.  528,  720,  and 
Lulteroth,  La  Reform,  en  France  pend.  sa  prem.  phiode,  1859,  pp.  14-17. — Ed.] 
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But  in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there  arose  a  capacity  for  self- 
protection  ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth,  or  probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  became  urgently  necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which, 
by  prejudging  the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march  of  their  knowledge.* 
It  is  on  this  account  that  Protestantism,  so  far  from  being,  as  its  enemies  have 
called  it,  an  aberration  arising  from  accidental  causes,  was  essentially  a  normal 
movement,  and  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  European 
intellect.  Indeed,  the  Reformation  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  purif3ang 
the  church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure  ;  and  it  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civilized  country  except  in  those  where 
preceding  events  had  increased  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either 
among  the  people  or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  unhappily,  the  case  with 
France,  where  the  clergy  not  only  triumphed  over  the  Protestants,  but  appeared 
for  a  time  to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by  the  defeat  of  such  dangerous 
enemies.* 

The  consecjuence  of  all  this  was  that  in  France  everything  assumed  a  more 
theological  aspect  than  in  England.  In  our  country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
had  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  become  so  feeble  that  even  *  in- 
telligent foreigners  were  struck  by  the  peculiarity.'  The  same  nation  which 
during  the  Crusades  had  sacrificed  innumerable  lives  in  the  hope  of  planting 
the  Christian  standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,^  was  now  almost  indifferent  to  the 

*  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann :  '*  Wenn  sich  nun 
auch  ein  freieror  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  fand  er  sich  gleich  durch  zwei  Gnindsatze, 
welche  aus  jenem  Supremat  der  Theologie  flossen,  beengt  und  gehemmt.  Der  erste 
war :  die  menschliche  Vemunft  kann  nicht  iiber  die  Offenbarung  hinausgehen.  .  .  .  Der 
zweite  :  die  Vemunft  kann  nichts  als  wahr  erkennen,  was  dem  Inhalte  der  Offenbarung 
widerspricht,  und  nichts  fiir  falsch  erkcnnen*  was  derselben  angemessen  ist, — folgte 
aus  dem  ersten."     Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  8. 

*  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  generally,  in  increasing  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  see  M.  Rankers  important  work  on  the  History  of  the  Popes ;  and  as 
to  the  result  in  France,  see  MonteiU  Hist,  des  divers  etats,  vol.  v.  pp.  233-235.  Corero, 
who  was  ambassador  in  France  in  1569,  writes,  "  II  papa  pu6  dire  a  mio  giudizio,  d' 
aver  in  questi  romori  piuttosto  guadagnato  che  perduto,  perciochd  tanta  era  la  licenza 
del  vivere,  secondo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  che  quel  regno  si  dividesse  in  due  parti,  era 
tanta  poca  la  devozione  che  avevano  in  Roma  e  in  quel  che  vi  abitavano,  che  il  papa 
era  piii  considerato  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  che  come  capo  della  chiesa  e  pastore 
universale.  Ma  scoperti  che  si  furono  gli  ugonotti,  comindarono  i  cattolici  a  riverire  il 
suo  nome,  e  riconoscerlo  per  vero  vicario  di  Cristo,  confinnandosi  tanto  piii  in  opinione 
di  doverlo  tener  per  tale,  quanto  piu  lo  sentivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugonottL" 
Relations  des  Ambassadeurs  V^nittens,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  This  interesting  passage  is  one 
of  many  proofe  that  the  immediate  advantages  derived  from  the  Reformation  have 
been  overrated ;  though  the  remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  immense. 

7  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the>  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censure  their  fickleness.  See» 
for  instance,  Essais  de  Montaigne,  Uvre  ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  365.  Perlin,  who  travelled  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  **  The  people  are  reprobates,  and 
thorough  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters ;  for  they  don't  know  whether  they 
belong  to  God  or  the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  in  many  people,  saying 
Be  not  transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  l^e  constant  and  steady  to  your  belief." 
Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  5 it,  4 to,  1800.  Siee  also  the  remarks  of  Micbele  in 
1557,  and  of  Crespet  in  1590  :  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  239;  Hallam*s 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p.  102  ;  Soitthey's  Commonplace  Book,  3rd  series,  p.  408. 

^  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  the  theological  feelings 
of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of  the  political  ones  •  "  In- 
ditjnum  quip|>c  judical)aiit  auiiiiaruin  suaruiu  saluteTii  oinittere,  et  obsequium  celestis 

[♦  The  ''even"  is  scarcely  appropriate.  A  French  Catholic  would  denounce  the 
English  situation  as  a  matter  of  course. — Ed.] 
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feUgion  even  of  its  own  sovereign.  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  sole  will,  regulated 
the  national  creed,  and  fixed  the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people 
had  been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done  ;  for  he  had  no  means 
of  compelling  submission  ;  he  had  no  standing  army  ;  and  even  his  personal 
guards  were  so  scanty  that  at  any  moment  they  could  have  been  destroyed 
by  a  rising  of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.^  After  his  death  there  came 
Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king,  undid  the  work  of  his  father  ;  and  a  few 
'  years  later  there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Popish  queen,  undid  the  work  of  her 
brother  ;  while  she  in  her  turn  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth,  under  whom 
another  great  alteration  was  effected  in  the  established  faith. ^^^  Such  was  the 
indifference  of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accomphshed  without 
any  serious  risk.^*  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  mere  name  of  religion, 
thousands  of  men  were  ready  for  the  field.  In  England,  our  civil  wars  have  all 
been  secular  ♦  ;  they  have  been  waged,  either  for  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for 
an  increase  of  liberty.  But  those  far  more  horrible  wars  by  which  in  the  six- 
teenth century  France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  the  poUtical  struggles  of  the  great  families  were  merged  in 
a  deadly  contest  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.^^ 

The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of  the  two  countries  is  very 
obvious.  The  English,  concentrating  their  abilities  up>on  great  secular  matters, 
had  by  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  produced  a  literature  which  never 
can  perish.  But  the  French,  down  to  that  period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single 
work  the  destruction  of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe. t    What  makes 

Regis,  clientele  regis  alicujus  terreni  postponere ;  constituerunt  igitur  terminum, 
videlicet  festum  nativitatis  beati  Johannis  Baptistap."  Matthai  Paris  Historia  Major, 
p.  671.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  tax  ever  imposed  in  England  on  personal  property 
was  in  1166,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  crusading.  Sinclair* s  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i: 
p.  88  :  "It  would  not  probably  have  been  easily  submitted  to,  had  it  not  been  appro 
priated  for  so  popular  a  purpose." 

»  Henry  VIII.  had  at  one  time  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  expensive  were 
soon  given  up ;  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  **  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  fifty 
in  number,  and  the  common  servants  of  the  king's  household.**  HallanCs  Const.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  46.  These  "  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  raised  by  Henry  VII:  in  1485.'*  Grose*s 
Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Compare  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  54  ; 
and  LingariTs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

^0  Locke,  in  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent,  and,  I  should 
suppose,  very  offensive  observations  on  these  rapid  changes.    Locke* s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  27- 

^1  But  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the  an ti -ecclesiastical 
spirit  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church  its  property.  **  In  Mary's 
reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious  in  all  matters  of  religion,  adhered  with 
a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of  church -lands."  Hallam*s  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  See 
also  Short* s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  213  ;  Lingard*s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv; 
PP-  339*  340  i  Butler* s  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  i.  p.  253  ;  and  Carwithen*s  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  346.  [For  "  the  an ti -ecclesiastical  spirit"  we  should  here 
read  simply  the  spirit  of  self-interest.  Parliament  represented  especially  the  class  which 
had  acquired  the  church-lands. — Ed.] 

1*  "  Quand  eclata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religieuses,  les  antiques  rivalit^s  des  barons 
se  transformdrent  en  haine  du  prdche  ou  de  la  messe."     Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme 

[♦  See  above,  pp.  203-4  fMtes.  In  the  rebellion  against  the  confiscations  of  Henry 
VIII;,  40,000  men  took  the  field. — Ed.] 

[t  This  surprising  assertion,  which  dismisses  as  insignificant  the  works  of  Froissart, 
Commynes,  Villon,  Du  Bellay,  Marot,  Rabelais,  Brantome,  and  Montaigne,  is  ex 
plicitly  contradicted  below  as  regards  Montaigne.  As  Buckle  has  above  (p.  152)  defined 
literature  so  as  to  make  light  of  belles  lettres,  it  is  difficult  to  divine  what  he  had  in  view 
in  English  literature  before  1600.  Hooker  must  be  his  main  ground,  since  he  nowhere 
mentions  Pecock's  Repressor,  or  More's  Utopia  ;  and  Hooker  is  subsequent  to  Mon 
taigne,  having  only  in  1594  publishecl  the  first  four  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  — 
Ed.] 

19 
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this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is  that  in  France  the  civilization  such  as  it 
was,  had  a  longer  standing ;  the  material  resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier 
developed  ;  its  geographical  position  made  it  the  centre  of  European  thought ;  " 
and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors  were  a  mere  tribe 
of  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumerable  instances  which  teach 
us  that  no  country  can  rise  to  eminence  so  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  pos- 
sesses much  authority.*  For  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  classes  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  corresponding  predominance  of  the  topics  in  which  those 
classes  delight.  Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  very  influential, 
ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  very  abundant,  and  what  is  called  profane  litera- 
ture will  be  very  scanty.  Hence  it  occurred  that  the  minds  of  the  French, 
being  almost  entirely  occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure  for  those 
great  inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were  beginning  to  enter ;  **  and  there 
was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  interval  of  a  whole  generation  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  and  EngUsh  intellects,  simply  because  there  was  about  the 
same  interval  between  the  progress  of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  litera 
ture,  indeed,  rapidly  increased  ;  ^^^  but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century 
that  France  produced  that  great  secular  literature,  the  counterpart  of  which 
was  to  be  found  in  England  before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  power  of  the  church 
being  prolonged  beyond  the  period  which  the  exigencies  of  society  required. 
But  while  this  was  the  intellectual  result,  the  moral  and  physical  results  were 
still  more  serious.  While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  heated  by  religious  strife, 
it  would  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity  to  which 
theological  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the  Protestants  were  murdering 
the  Catholics,!*  and  the  Catholics  murdering  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  either  sect  should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy.*' 

et  de  la  Ltgue,  vol.  iv.  p.  32.  Compare  Duplessis  Afornay,  Mim,  el  Correspond,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  422,  563  ;  and  Boullier,  Maison  Miliiaire  des  Rots  de  France,  p.  25,  "  des  querelles 
d'autant  plus  vives,  qu*eUes  avoient  la  religion  pour  base.*' 

13  The  intellectual  advantages  of  France,  arising  from  its  position  between  Italy* 
Germany,  and  England,  are  very  fairly  stated  by  M.  Lerminier  {Philosophie  du  DroU, 
vol.  i.  p.  9). 

^*  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  in  Alexandria  injured  the  interests 
of  knowledge.  See  the  instructive  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {Hist,  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie, 
vol.  ii.  p   131). 

16  Monteilf  Hist,  des  divers  EuUs,  vol.  vi.  p.  136.  Indeed,  the  theological  spirit  seized 
the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other's  principles  on  the  stage. 
See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned  work. 

i«  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Felice's  History 
of  the  Protestants  of  France,  pp.  138-143.  were  as  revolting  a^  those  of  the  Catholics,  and 
quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  two  parties.  Compare 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  FratiQais,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  516,  517,  with  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  RSforme, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173,  vol.  vi.  p.  54 ;  and  Smedley,  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200,  237- 

"  In  1569  Corero  writes :  "  Ritrovai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandissima  con- 
fusione;  perche,  stante  quella  divisione  di  religione  (convertita  quasi  in  due  fazioni 
e  inimicizie  particolari),  era  causa  ch*  ognimo,  senza  che  amicizia  o  parentela  potesse 
aver  luoco,  stava  con  T  orecchie  attente  :  e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoltava  da  che  parte 
nasceva  qualche  romore."  Relai.  des  Ambassad.  VSniiiens,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  He  em- 
phatically adds,  "Temevano  gl'  ugonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolici,  temeva  il  prendpe, 
temevano  Ii  sudditi."  See  also,  on  this  horrible  state  of  opinions,  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Franfais,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  21.  22,  1 18-120,  296,  430.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  calumnies 
were  propagated  and  beUeved ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Catherine  de 

[♦  This  is  another  oversight.  The  cases  of  Spain  and  Italy  are  sufficient  to  the 
contrary.— Ed.J 
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Daring  the  sixteenth  centuxy  treaties  were  occasionally  made  between  the 
two  parties ;  but  they  were  only  made  to  be  immediately  broken  ;  18  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  I'Hopital,  the  bare  idea  of  toleration  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  the  head  of  any  statesman  of  the  age.  It  was  recommended  by 
him  ;  *®  but  neither  his  splendid  abilities  nor  his  unblemished  integrity  could 
make  head  against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually  retired  into 
private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble  schemes.*> 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French  history,  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  theological  spirit  was  painfully  shown.  It  was  shown  in  the  universal 
determination  to  subordinate  political  acts  to  religious  opinions.^*  It  was  shown 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy  ;  and  still  more 
was  it  shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  superstition,  the  massacres 
of  Vassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of 
Henry  III.  by  Clement.  These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious bigotry.*  They  were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit,  which,  whenever 
it  has  had  the  power,  has  punished  even  to  the  death  those  who  dared  to  differ 
from  it ;  and  which,  now  that  the  power  has  passed  away,  still  continues  to 
dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterious  subjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  heart,  and  darken  with  its  miserable  superstitions  those 
sublime  questions  that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for  each 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because  they  he  in  that  unknown 
tract  which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infinite,  and  because  they  are  as  a 
secret  and  individual  covenant  between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days  22  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  have 

Medici  was  that  she  caused  the  Cesarean  operation  to  be  performed  on  the  wives  of 
Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  heretics  might  be  bom.  SprengeU  Hist,  de  la  M/decine, 
vol.  vii.  p.  294. 

^  Mably,  Observations  sur  VHist.  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
alone,  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  these  religious  wars,  each  of  which  was  concluded 
by  a  treaty.     See  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie  Franfaise,  vol.  ii.  p  69. 

*•  For  which  THdpital  was  accused  of  atheism  :  **  Homo  doctus,  sed  verus  atheus.*' 
Dtct.  Pkilos.  article  AtfUisme,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

»  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man  :  that  by  Charles 
Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  Bernardi,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  412-424. 
My  own  information  respecting  THdpital  is  from  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xviii. 
pp.  431-436;  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-137*  168-170;  De  Thou, 
Hist.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  pp.  519-523,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-8,  152-159,  vol.  v.  pp.  180-182,  520,  521, 
535,  vol.  vL  pp.  703,  704  ;  Stt//y,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Duvemet  {Hist. 
de  la  Sorhonru,  vol.  i.  pp.  215-218)  is  unsatisfactory,  though  fully  recognizing  his  merit. 
[A  short  Vie  de  VHopital  had  been  published  by  ViUemain,  and  appears  in  the  revised 
ed.  of  his  Etudes  d'histoire  moderne,  1846.  It  shows,  among  other  things,  that  other 
statesmen  besides  I'Hdpital  longed  for  toleration.     See  pp.  363-8,  428. — Ed.] 

**  **  Ce  fut  alors  que  la  nation  ne  prit  conseil  que  de  son  fanatisme.  Les  esprits,  de 
jour  en  jour  plus  ^chaufT6s,.ne  virent  plus  d'autre  objet  que  celui  de  la  religion,  et  par 
pi6t6  se  firent  les  injures  les  plus  atroces."  Mably,  Observations  sut  VHist.  de  France, 
vol.  iii.  p.  145. 

22  The  19th  and  20th  volumes  of  SismondCs  Histoire  des  Franfais  contain  painful 
evidence  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  Indeed, 
as  Sismondi  says  (vol.  xx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  only  prospect  was 
a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  also  MonteiU  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  pp.  242-249  : 
"  plus  de  trois  rent  mille  maisons  d^truites."  De  Thou,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  hfe, 
says,  "  Les  loix  furent  m^pris^es.  et  Thonneur  de  la  France  fut  presque  an6anti  .  .  .  et 
sous  le  voile  de  la  religion,  on  ne  respiroit  que  la  haine,  la  vengeance,  le  massacre  et 
rincendie."     M^m.  de  la  Vie,  in  Histoire  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  120  ;  and  the  same  writer,  in 

[*  It  is  relevant  here  to  remember  that  Henry  VIII.  brought  to  the  block  More,  Fisher, 
and  Pole,  twelve  nobles  of  the  higher  ranks,  eighteen  lords  and  knights,  thirteen  abbots 
and  priors,  seventy -seven  monks  and  priests,  "and  many  more  of  both  religions/* 
Heylyn,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  1849,  i.  31. — Ep.] 
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been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a  question  which  we  now  perhaps  have  no  means 
of  answeiing  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  even  of  empirical 
knowledge  must,  according  to  the  process  already  p>ointed  out,  have  eventually 
sufl'icod  to  rescue  so  great  a  country  from  her  degraded  p>osition.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  now  t(xjk  place  what  we  must  be  content  to  call  an  accident, 
but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  important  change.  In  the  year  1589, 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who  was  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  century,^  made  small 
account  of  those  theological  disputes  which  his  predecessors  had  thought  to  be 
of  paramount  importance.  Before  him,  the  kings  of  France,  animated  by  the 
piety  natural  to  the  guardians  of  the  church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said  that  if  his 
right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off. 2*  Henry  II.,  whose  zeal  was  still 
greater, 25  ordered  the  judges  to  proceed  against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he  would  "  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principsd 
business."  *»  Charles  IX.,  on  the  celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempted 
to  relieve  the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow.  Henry  III.  promised 
to  "  opp>ose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life  ;  "  for  he  said  "  he  could  not  find 
a  prouder  grave  than  amidst  the  ruins  of  heresy. "27 

his  great  history,  gives  almost  innumerable  instances  uf  the  crimes  and  persecutions 
constantly  occurring.  See,  for  some  of  the  most  striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  37S.  380,  387,  495.  496,  539»  ^ol.  V.  pp.  189,  518,  561,  647.  vol.  vi.  pp.  421.  422, 
424,  426,  427,  430,  469.  Compare  DupUssis,  Mim.  et  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  322, 
335,  611,  612.  vol.  iii.  pp.  344.  445.  vol.  iv.  pp.  112-114  ;  BenoisU  Hist.  deVEdiide  Nanies, 
N'ol.  i.  pp.  307,  308  ;  Duvernet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

23  This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much  ;  and  far  higher  praise  might  be  justly  bestowed. 
As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion ;  and  M.  Flassan  speaks  in 
the  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of  foreign  affairs.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la 
Diplomatic  Franf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192,  294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  And  see,  to  the  same 
effect,  the  testimony  of  M.  Capefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  viL 
p.  xiv.,  vol.  viii.  p.  156.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Henry  IV., 
though  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  **  Ce  grand  roy,  qui 
estoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  ses  pr6d6cesseurs  n*avoit 
est6  depuis  Charlesmagne.*'  Mim.  de  Fontenay,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Duplessis  Mornay  calls 
him  *•  le  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chrestient^  ait  port^  depuis  cinq  ccns  ans ; "  and  Sully 
l>ronounces  him  to  be  *'  le  plus  grand  de  nos  rois.**  Duplessis  Mornay,  Mim.  et  CoftB* 
spomi.  vol.  xi.  pp.  30,  77^  131.  StMy,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  vii.  p.  15.  Compare 
vol.  vi.  pp.  397,  398,  vol.  ix.  pp.  35,  242,  with  some  sensible  remarks  in  Mim.  de  Genlis, 
Paris,  1825,  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 

2*  So  it  is  generally  related  :  but  there  is  a  slightly  different  version  of  this  orthodox 
declaration  in  Smedley's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  France,  .voL  i.  p.  30.  Compaze 
Maclaine's  note  in  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  with  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais, 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  453,  454,  and  Relat.  des  Ambassad.  Vinitiens,  voL  i.  p.  50,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  It 
was  also  Francis  I.  who  advised  Charles  V.  to  expel  all  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain. 
Llorente,  Hist,  de  V  Inquisition,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

26  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  *'  le  nouveau  roi  Henri  II 
fut  encore  plus  rigoureux  que  son  p^re.*'     Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  L  p.  Z2. 

^  M.  Kankc  {Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241 )  says,  that  he  issued  a  circular 
*'  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  in  which  they  were  urged 
to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the  judges  infanned 
that  they  would  be  held  responsible,  should  they  neglect  these  orders ;  and  in  which 
he  declared  plainly,  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concJuded.  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business."  See  also,  on 
Henry  II..  in  connexion  with  the  Protestants,  Mably,  Observ.  sur  VHist.  de  France,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  133,  134  ;  De  Thou,  Hist.,  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp.  334,  335,  387,  vol.  ii.  p.  640,  vd.  iii.  pp.  365, 
366  ;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  French  Protestants,  p.  58. 

27  He  said  thi-s  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1588.  Rankers  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  ii. 
p.  202.    Compare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244, 245 
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These  were  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  heads 
of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.28  But  with  such  feehngs  the  jxjwerful 
intellect  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  the  shghtest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting 
politics  of  his  age,  he  had  already  changed  his  religion  twice  ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  change  it  a  third  time  ^  when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he  could 
ensure  tranquillity  to  his  country.  As  he  had  displayed  such  indifference  about 
his  own  creed,  he  could  not  with  decency  show  much  bigotry  about  the  creed 
of  his  subjects.30  We  find,  accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first 
public  act  of  toleration  which  any  government  promulgated  in  France  since 
Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country.  Only  five  years  after  he  had 
solemnly  abjured  Protestantism,  he  published  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,^* 
by  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  Catholic  government  granted  to  heretics  a  fair 
share  of  civil  and  rehgious  rights.  This  was  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant event  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civilization.^^ 
If  it  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  the  king  ;  but  when  we  look  at  its  general  success,  and  at  the  cessation 
of  reUgious  war  which  followed  it,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of 
a  vast  movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  participated.  Those  who 
recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  labourfed  to  establish,  will  expect 
that  this  great  step  towards  religious  liberty  was  accompanied  ♦  by  that  spirit 
of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of  which  toleration  has  always  been  unknown. 
And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination 
of  the  transitionary  state  which  France  began  to  enter  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Rabelais  are  often  considered  to  afford  the  first  instance  of 
religious  scepticism  in  the  French  language.33     But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate 


and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122  ;  and  see  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  328  ; 
Duplessis  Mornay,  Mem.  et  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  no  ;  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  250, 
voL  viii.  p.  651,  vol.  x.  pp.  294,  589,  674,  675. 

*  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  many  other 
authorities,  from  Marino  CavalU,  who  writes  in  1546,  **  Li  maestri  di  Sorbona  hanno 
autorit^  estrema  di  castigare  li  eretici,  il  che  fanno  con  il  fuoco,  bnistolandoli  vivi  a 
poco  a  poco."     Relat.  des  Ambassad.   Venitiens,  vol.  i.  p.  262  ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

»  Indeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  apostasy:  "  Er 
meinte  noch  immer,  Heinrich  IV.  werde  zuletzt  vielleicht  wieder  zum  Protestantism  us 
zuriickkehren,  wie  er  es  schon  einmal  gethan."  Ranke,  die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  M. 
Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian  manuscripts,  has  thrown  more  light  on  these 
transactions  than  the  French  historians  have  been  able  to  do. 

^  On  his  conversion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvious  then  as  it  is  now.  compare 
Duplessis  Mornay,  Afim.  et  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with  Sully,  CEconomies  Royales, 
vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  HowelVs  Letters,  book  i.  p.  42  ;  and  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  Wotton 
in  1593,  printed  in  Reliquia  Wottonianr,  p.  711.  See  also  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  in  France, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  257,  355  ;  Capeftgue,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme,  vol.  vi.  pp.  305,  358. 

'*  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1598;  the  abjuration  in  1593.  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Franfais,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to  the  pope  as  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  Henry  would  *'  in  den  Schooss  der  katholischen  Kirche  zuriickkehren." 
Ranke,  die  Papste,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

32  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  says,  "  Aucune  epoque  dans  I'histoire  de  France  ne  marque 
mieux  peut-etre  la  fin  d'un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  d'un  monde  nouveau." 
Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxi.  p.  489. 

3*  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  French  scepticism,  compare  luivullee. 
Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ;  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  vol.  ii. 
p.  242  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xvi.  p.  376.  [ReUgious  scepticism  of  a 
seminal  kind  is  seen  in  French  literature  long  before  Rabelais.  Compare  Lanson,  Hist, 
de  la  lilt,  franfaise,  ed.  1898,  p.  129,  as  to  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.    But  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Cymbalum  Mundi  of  Bonaventure  Des- 

[♦  *'  Preceded  "  is  the  expression  below,  p.  299. — Ed.] 
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acquaintance  with  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy  with  great  disrespect, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  of  covering  them  with  ridicule.^*  His  attacks, 
however,  are  always  made  upon  their  personal  vices,  and  not  upon  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those  vices  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  not 
a  single  instance  does  he  show  anything  like  consistent  ♦  scepticism  ;  3*  nor 
does  he  appear  to  be  aware  that  the  disgraceful  lives  of  the  French  clergy  were 
but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system  which,  corrupt  as  it  was,  still  pos- 
sessed every  appearance  of  strength  and  vitality.  Indeed,  the  immense  popu- 
larity which  he  enjoyed  is  almost  of  itself  a  decisive  consideration;  since  no 
<me  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
ceutury  will  believe  it  possible  that  a  people  so  sunk  in  superstition,  should 
delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  constantly  attacked. t 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  knowledge, 

periers  (1538),  a  work  of  the  hardiest  scepticism,  overlooked  by  Buckle,  is  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  earlier  books  of  Rabelais.  Desperiers  is  described  by  Charles  Nodier 
as  one  of  the  three  great  French  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
compeer  of  Rabelais  and  Marot. — Ed.] 

3*  Particularly  the  monks.  See,  among  numerous  other  instances,  vol.  i.  pp.  278, 
282,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  (Euvres  de  Rabelais,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1725.  However, 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared  ;  for  he  says  that  Gargantua  "  se  mor- 
voit  en  archidiacre,*'  vol.  i.  p.  132  ;  and  on  two  occasions  (vol.  iii.  p.  65,  vol.  iv.  pp.  199, 
200)  he  makes  a  very  indecent  allusion  to  the  pope.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261,  he  satirically 
notices  the  way  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  periormed  :  **  Dont  lu7  dist  le 
moyne  ;  Je  ne  dors  jamais  k  mon  aise,  sinon  quand  je  suis  au  sermon,  ou  quand  je  prie 
Dieu." 

3B  His  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  {(Euvres  de  Rabelais,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29,  30),  and 
his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  iii.  p.  34),  are  so  unconnected  with  other  parts 
of  his  work  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  general  scheme.  The  com- 
mentators, who  find  a  hidden  meaning  in  every  author  they  annotate,  have  represented 
Rabelais  as  aiming  at  the  highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  the  most  extensive  social 
and  religious  reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  all  events  I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rabelais  owes  a  large  share  of  his  reputation  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  in  favour  of  his  com- 
prehensiveness, see  a  bold  passage  in  Coleridge* s  Lit.  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139. 

[*  By  "  consistent "  appears  to  be  meant  "  thoroughgoing." — Ed.] 
[t  A  notable  petitio  principii.  The  admirers  of  Desperiers  were  presumably  more 
sceptical  than  any  one  at  the  same  time  in  England.  The  measure  of  freethought  in 
Rabelais  is  naturally  relative  to  the  culture -stage.  *'  Rabelais  n*est  pas  profond :  il 
faut  oser  le  dire."  {Lanson,  p.  250).  But  what  is  vital  in  him,  from  the  point  of  view 
proper  to  Buckle,  is  his  intense  secularity,  his  irrepressible  naturalism  of  spirit,  and  fais 
virtual  disregard  of  the  theological  point  of  view.  If  he  did  not  "  constantly  attack  " 
superstition,  he  deeply  undermined  it.  His  writing  expresses  *'un  app^tit  de  savoir 
qui  ne  se  contient  dans  aucune  borne."  {Id,  p.  253).  And  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  was 
in  the  full  current  of  whatfever  scepticism  there  was  in  his  day.  A  tolerably  practical 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  from  the  very  first  issue  of  his  Pantagrud  the  Sorbonne 
was  on  his  track  {Stapfer,  Rabelais,  sa  personne,  son  ginie,  son  ceuvre,  1889,  pp.  30,  38) ; 
and  that  though  he  was  careful  to  prune  his  writings  at  many  points,  and  obtained  a 
*•  privilege  royal"  for  his  fourth  book  (1545),  he  was  repeatedly  menaced  with  prose- 
cution. In  1552  his  privilege  was  absolutely  annulled,  so  that  he  was  farced  to  resign 
his  two  cures  {Id.  pp.  63-67,  74,  78,  79).  Finally,  he  was  one  of  the  first  anatomists 
of  his  day,  being  "  non  seulement  un  des  premiers — sinon  le  premier, — qui  aient  fait  des 
demonstrations  sur  le  cadavre,  mais  encore  qui  aient  vant6  Tutilit^  des  dissections" 
{Le  Double,  Rabelais  anaiomiste  et  physiologiste,  1889,  pp.  12,  425  ;  and  pr6f.  by  Pttrf. 
Duval,  p.  xiii.).  Rabelais,  in  fine,  exhibited  as  much  scepticism  as  at  that  time  any 
man  could  without  risking  his  life,  as  did  Desperiers.  Already  in  1535  he  was  ridiculing 
astrology,  as  Montaigne  did  fifty  years  later.  And  see  Buckle's  admission  below, 
ch.  xiii.  note  22. — Ed.] 
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were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  the  French  intellect.  The  process, 
which  had  just  taken  place  in  England,  was  now  beginning  to  take  place  in 
France;  and  in  both  countries  the  order  of  events  was  precisely  the  same. 
The  spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  confined  to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker,  gradually 
assumed  a  bolder  form  :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the  national  literature,  and 
then  it  influenced  the  conduct  ol  practical  statesmen.  That  there  was,  in  France, 
an  intimate  connexion  between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved  not  only 
by  those  general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such  connexion  must 
always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  only  a  few  years  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  there  appeared  the  first  systematic  sceptic 
who  wrote  in  the  French  language.*  The  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  published 
in  1588.38  and  form  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  literature  but  also  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  France.  Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have  less  weight 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  between  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of  the  difference  between  1545^'  and  1588,  and 
that  it,  in  some  degree,  corresponds  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated  between 
Jewel  and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  Chillingworth.  For  the  law 
which  governs  all  these  relations,  is  the  law  of  a  progressive  scepticism.  What 
Rabelais  was  to  the  supporters  of  theology,  that  was  Montaigne  to  the  theology 
itself. t  The  writings  of  Rabelais  were  only  directed  against  the  clergy;  but 
the  writings  of  Montaigne  were  directed  against  the  system  of  which  the  clergy 
were  the  offspring.^**  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  expressing 
natural  thoughts  in  common  language    Montaigne  concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty 

3«  The  two  first  books  in  1580;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the  first  two. 
See  Niceron,  Mim.  pour  servir  d  VHist.  des  Hommes  illtisires,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2io»  Paris,  i73^- 

^  The  first  impression  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the  title-page  ; 
but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  i545»  and  the  fourth  book  in  i546> 
See  Brunei,  Manual  du  Libraire,  vol.  iv.  pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1843.  The  statement  in  Biog. 
Unit*,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  482,  483,  is  rather  confused.  [It  is  now  agreed  that  the  first  books 
probably  appeared  in  1533  and  1535.     See  the  details  in  Stapfer,  pp.  26-31. — Ed.] 

38  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  **is  not  dis- 
played in  religion."  But  if  we  use  the  word  '*  religion  "  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  con- 
nected with  dogma,  it  is  evident  from  Montaigne's  language  that  he  was  a  sceptic, 
and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  religious  opinions 
are  the  result  of  custom  :  **  Comme  de  vray  nous  n'avons  aultre  mire  de  la  v6rit6  et  de 
la  raison,  que  I'exemple  et  id^e  des  opinions  et  usances  du  pais  ou  nous  sommes:  Id 
est  tousiours  la  parfaicte  religion,  la  parfaicte  police,  parfaict  et  accomply  usage  de  toutes 
choses."  Essais  de  Montaigne,  p.  121,  livre  i.  chap.  xxx.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  lays  down  that  reUgious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  53  ;  compare  p.  28.  See  also  how 
he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  spirit,  pp.  116,  508,  528.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  Montaigne,  while  recognizing  abstractedly  the  existence  of  religious  truths, 
doubted  our  capacity  for  knowing  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  doubted  if  out  of  the  immense 
number  of  religious  opinions  there  were  any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate. 
His  observations  on  miracles  (pp.  541,  653,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind 
and  what  he  says  on  prophetic  visions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in  his  profound 
work  Aliination  Mentale,  p.  256.     Compare  Maury,  Ligendes  Pieuses,  p.  268,  note. 

[♦  Montaigne  is  not  properly  to  be  described  as  systematic  and  Desperiers,  who 
preceded  him,  was  more  hardy  in  his  criticisms. — Ed.] 

[t  The  scepticism  of  Montaigne  was  really  a  product  of  the  wars  of  religion,  and  of 
the  demoralization  they  wrought.  This  fact  has  only  recently  been  brought  out  by 
M.  Champion  in  his  valuable  Introduction  aux  Essats  de  Montaigne,  1900.  In  his  youth 
Montaigne  was  a  somewhat  extreme  zealot.  That  there  was  much  scepticism  around 
him  is  proved  by  the  vogue  of  the  apologetic  work  of  De  Mornay,  De  la  viriti  de  la  re- 
ligion Chrestienne,  1581.  The  Colloquium  Heptaplomeres  of  Bodin  (1588)  was  so  bold 
that  it  had  to  remain  in  manuscript.  And  Montaigne  seems  to  have  been  much  in- 
fluenced by  Estienne's  Latin  translation  of  the  Hypotyposes  of  Sextus  Empiricus.  Cp. 
Miss  Lowndes,  Michel  de  Montaigne,  1898,  p.  131,  and  Owen,  French  Skeptics,  p.  444. — Ed.] 
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and  audacious  inquiry .39  Although  he  lacked  that  comprehensivenete  which 
is  the  highest  form  of  genius,  he  p>ossessed  other  qualities  essential  to  a  great 
mind.  He  was  very  cautious,  and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was  cautious, 
since  he  would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they  had  been  handed  down 
by  his  forefathers  ;  and  he  was  bold,  since  he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches 
with  which  the  ignorant,  who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  ready  to  doubt.*®  These  peculiarities  would,  in  any 
age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful  man  :  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  made 
him  an  important  one.  At  the  same  time,  his  easy  and  amusing  style*i  in 
creased  the  circulation  of  his  works,  and  thus  contributed  to  popularize  those 
r)pinions  which  he  ventured  to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scepticism  which  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  publicly  appeared  in  France.'*^  During  nearly 
three  generations,  it  continued  its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing  activity, 
and  developed  itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  process ;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  trace  those  whirh,  by  their  prominence,  seem  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  France  a  work,  which,  though  now  little  read,  possessed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  reputation  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Treatise  on  Wisdom,  by  Charron.  in  which  we  find  for  the  first  time  an  attempt 
made  in  a  modern  language  to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid 
of  theology .*3  What  rendered  this  book  in  some  respects  even  more  formid- 
able than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of  gravity  with  which  it  was  written.  Charron 
was  evidently  deeply  impressed  with  the  imp>ortance  of  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken, and  he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries  by  a  re- 
markable purity  both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  His  work  is  almost  the 
only  one  of  that  age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found  to  offend  the  chastest  ears. 
Although  he  borrowed  from  Montaigne  innumerable  illustrations,*^  he  has  care- 

**  His  friend,  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  "  homme  franc,  ennemi  de  toute 
contrainte."  Mimoires,  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  59  :  see  also  voL  xi.  p.  590. 
And  M.  Lainartine  classes  him  with  Montesquieu,  as  **ces  deux  grands  r^publicains 
de  la  pens6e  fran^aise."     Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

*^  He  says  {Essais,  p.  97),  **  Ce  n'est  pas  k  1' adventure  sans  raison  que  nous  attribuons 
k  simplesse  et  ignorance  la  facilit6  de  croire  ct  de  se  laisser  persuader."  Compare  two 
striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  685.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  appeared  before  in 
the  French  language.  [To  the  last,  however,  Montaigne  made  non-committal  declara- 
tions. In  a  passage  added  late  to  the  essays  (i.  54)  he  describes  himself  as  of  the  order 
of  metis,  belonging  to  neither  camp. — Ed.] 

*^  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  very  different  from  that  of  Montaigne* 
calls  him  *'  this  most  amusing  author.*'  Stewart's  Philos.  of  the  Mindt  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
But  Rousseau,  in  every  respect  a  more  competent  judge,  enthusiastically  praises  '*  la 
naivete,  la  grdce  et  I'energie  de  son  style  inimitable/'  Musset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseath 
vol.  i.  p.  185.  Compare  Lettres  de  Sivigni\  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1843,  and  Lettres 
de  Dudeffand  d  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

*s  **  Mais  celui  qui  a  repandu  et  popularise  en  France  le  scepticisme,  c'est  Montaigne.** 
Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  serie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Die  erste  Regung  des  sJcep- 
tischen  Geistes  fiiiden  wir  in  den  Vcrsuchen  des  Michael  von  Montaigne,"  Tenntmann, 
Gesch,  der  Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  443.  On  the  inmiensc  influence  of  Montaigne,  compare 
Tennemann,  vol.  ix.  p.  458:  MotUeil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  pp.  263-265;  Sorel,  BibUo' 
thique  Franfoise,  pp.  80-91  ;  Le  I^nf>,  Bibliotheque  Historique,  vol.  iv.  p.  527. 

*3  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann,  Geschichte  der  Philosttphie,  vol.  i. 
P-  527,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron,  De  la  Saf^esse,  vol.  i.  pp.  4,  366. 

**  The  obligati^His  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  very  considerable,  but  are  stated 
too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sorel,  Bibliothdque  Franfoise,  p.  93  ;  and  Haiiam's 
Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  509.  On  the  most  important  subjects,  Charron 
was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne  :  though  he  is  now  so  little  read*  that 
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fully  omitted  those  indecencies  into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  was 
often  betrayed.  Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron  a  systematic 
completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  attention.  In  originality  he  was 
in  some  respects  inferior  to  Montaigne  ;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming 
after  him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  elevation  which  lo 
Montaigne  would  have  been  inaccessible.  Taking  his  stanrl,  as  it  were,  on  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  elements  of  wisdom, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements  will  work.  In  the  scheme  which 
he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely  omits  theological  dogmas  ;  *«  and  he  treats  with 
undissembled  scorn  many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their  religion  is  the 
accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  education,  and  that  if  they  had  been  born 
in  a  Mohammedan  country,  they  would  have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Moham- 
medanism as  they  then  were  in  Christianity.'*"  From  this  consideration  he 
insists  on  the  absurdity  of  their  troubling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds, 
seeing  that  such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  these  different  religions  de- 
clares itself  to  be  the  true  one  :  *7  and  all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  super- 
natural pretensions,  such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.*^  It 
is  because  men  forget  these  things  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  that  confidence 
which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  real  knowledge,  and  which  can  only  be  removed 
by  taking  such  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  as  will  show  us  how  all  nations 
cling  with  equal  zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which  they  have  been  educated.*^  And 
says  Charron,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper  we  shall  see  that  each  of  the  great  re 
ligions  is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians  ;  Christianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism  ; 
and  from  these  two  last  there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism .*<>    We, 

the  only  tolerably  complete  account  I  have  seen  of  his  system  is  in  Tennemann,  Gesch. 
der  Philosophie,  vol.  ix.  pp.  458-487.  [Charron  was  greatly  stimulated  in  his  intel- 
lectual progress  by  Montaigne.  See  Owen,  Skeptics  of  the  French  Renaissance, 
PP-  571-4* — Ed.]  Buhle  {Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-925)  and 
Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsatisfactory.  Even 
Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read  in  this  sort  of  literature,  appears  only  to  have  known 
Charron  through  Bayle  (see  notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon,  in  Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  520, 
521) ;  while  Dugald  Stewart,  with  suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places, 
the  same  passage  from  Charron.  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  365,  393.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  De  la  Sagesse,  and 
presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Genlis !  See  her  own  account,  in  Mem, 
de  Genlis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  352,  353. 

**  See  his  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  vol.  i. 
p.  295,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  115. 

*^  De  la  Sagesse,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  351. 

*7  "Chacune  se  pr6fdre  aux  autres,  et  se  confie  d'etre  la  meilleure  et  plus  vraie  que 
les  autres,  et  s'entre-reprochent  aussi  les  unes  aux  autres  quelque  chose,  et  par-1^  s'entre- 
condamnent  et  rejettent."  De  la  Sagesse,  vol.  i.  p.  348  ;  see  also  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  304, 
305»  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Expressions  almost  identical  are  used  by  M.  Charles  Comte, 
TraiU  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

♦8  *•  Toutes  trouvent  et  foumissent  miracles,  pnxiiges,  oracles,  mysteres  sacr6s,  saints 
prophetes,  fetes,  certains  articles  de  foy  et  rreance  necessaires  an  salut."  De  la  Sagesse, 
vol.  i.  p.  346. 

♦^  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground  that  religious 
opinions,  being  governed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  their  variations  to  variations  in 
their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves,  suited  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  :  '*  Et  de  ces  conclusibns,  nous  apprendrons  A  n'  epouser  rien,  ne  jurer  ;\  rien, 
n' admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien,  mais  quoi  qu'il  advionne,  que  Ton  crie,  tempete, 
se  resoudre  k  ce  point,  que  c'est  le  cours  du  monde,  c'est  nature  qui  fait  des  siennes.'^  De 
la  Sagesse,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

50  **Mais  comme  elles  naissent  I'une  apres  I'autre,  la  plus  jeune  batit  toujours  sur 
son  ainee  et  prochaine  precedente,  laquelle   elle  n'improuve,  ni  ne  condanme  de  fond 
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therefore,  adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  above  the  pretensions  of  hostile 
sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  allured 
by  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  we  should  be  content  with  such  practical  re- 
ligion as  consists  in  performing  the  duties  of  life ;  and,  uncontrolled  by  the 
dogmas  of  any  particular  creed,  we  should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward 
upon  itself,  and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme  cause  of  all  created  things.*^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601,  were  for  the  first  time  laid 
before  the  French  people  in  their  own  mother -tongue.**  The  sceptical  and 
secular  spirit,  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  continued  to  increase  ; 
and,  as  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the  decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far 
from  being  confined  to  a  few  isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  common, 
even  among  ordinary  politicians.63  The  clergy,  sensible  of  the  danger,  wished 
the  government  to  check  the  progress  of  inquiry  ;  ^  and  the  pope  himself,  in 
a  formal  remonstrance  with  Henry,  urged  him  to  remedy  the  evil  by  prose- 
cuting the  heretics,  from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  originally 
proceeded.**     But  this  the  king  steadily  refilSed.     He  saw  the  immense  advan- 

en  comble,  autrement  elle  ne  seroit  pas  ouie,  et  ne  pourroit  prendre  pied ;  mais  seule- 
ment  T accuse  ou  d'imperfection,  ou  de  son  terme  fini,  et  qu*^cette  occasion  elle  vient 
pour  lui  succdder  et  la  parfaire,  et  ainsi  la  mine  peu-cl-peu,  et  s*enrichit  de  ses  d6pouilles» 
comme  la  Judafque  a  fait  k  la  Gentille  et  Egyptienne,  la  Chr6tienne  k  la  Judaique.  la 
Mahom^tane  k  la  Judaique  et  Chr^tienne  ensemble  :  mais  les  vieilles  condamnent  bien 
tout -^ -fait  et  entierement  les  jeunes,  et  les  tiennent  pour  ennemies  capables."  De  la 
SagessCt  vol.  i.  p.  349.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  instance  in  any  modem  language 
of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine  which,  since  Charron,  has  been 
steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men  whose  knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to 
enable  them  to  compare  the  diiferent  religions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times. 
In  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  they  who  are  unable  to  compare  suppose  that  everything 
is  isolated,  simply  because  to  them  the  continuity  is  invisible.  As  to  the  Alexandrian 
doctrine  of  development,  found  particularly  in  Clement  and  Origen,  see  Neander's  Hist. 
of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-257  ;  and  in  particular  pp.  241,  246. 

51  De  la  Sagesse,  vol.  i.  pp.  356,  365  ;  two  magnificent  passages.  But  the  whole 
chapter  ought  to  be  read,  Uvre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  an  occasional  ambiguity. 
Tennemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  point,  imderstands  Charron  as  I  do,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  pimishments.     Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  vol.  ix.  p.  473. 

52  The  first  edition  of  La  Sagesse  was  pubhshed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1601.  Niceron» 
Homnies  illustres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  224  ;  Hallani's  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iL  p.  509  ;  Biog.  Univ. 
vol.  viii.  p.  250.  Two  editions  were  subsequently  pubhshed  in  Paris,  in  1604  and  1607. 
Brunety  Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  i.  p.  639. 

M  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Fratifais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  Lavall6e  {Hist,  des  Franfais, 
vol.  iii.  p.  84 )  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  religious  zeal  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  some  curious  evidence  will  also  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Duplessis 
Mornay.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Diodati,  in  1609  :  "  A  beaucoup 
aujourd'hui  il  fault  commencer  par  Ik,  qu'il  y  a  une  religion,  premier  que  de  leur  dire 
quelle."  Duplessis,  MSm.  et  Corresp.  vol.  x.  p.  415.  This  middle  or  secular  party 
received  the  name  of  *'  Politiques,"  and  began  to  be  powerful  in  1592  or  1593.  Benoist 
{Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  113),  under  the  year  1593*  contemptuously  says : 
'*  II  s'^leva  une  foule  de  conciliateurs  de  religion  ;  "  see  also  pp.  201,  273.  In  1590, 
and  in  1594,  the  "  Politiques"  are  noticed  by  De  Thou  {Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  171,  vol.  xii. 
p.  134) ;  and  on  the  increase,  in  1593,  of  *'le  tiers  parti  pohtique  et  n6gociateur,"  see 
Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  vi.  p.  235.  See  also,  respecting  *'  les  politiques,*' 
a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his  own  court,  in  161 5,  in  Capefigue* s  Richelieu, 
vol.  i.  p.  93  ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris,  in  1592,  of  a  **  politisch  und  kirchlich  gemissigte 
Gesinnung,"  see  Ranke,  die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  (^  ffk 

w  The  Sorbonne  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Charron*s  great  work,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Duvernet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  p.  Z39« 
with  Bayle,  article  Charron,  note  F. 

w  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  {Die  ROmischen  Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141,  142),  there  will 
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tages  that  would  arise  if  he  could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  balancing 
the  two  sects  against  each  other  ;  ^  and  therefore,  though  he  was  a  Catholic, 
his  policy  rather  leaned  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party .*' 
He  granted  sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers  and  the  repair 
of  their  churches ;  ^  he  banished  the  Jesuits,  who  were  their  most  dangerous 
enemies ;  *  and  he  always  had  with  him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed 
church,  whose  business  it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction  of  those  edicts 
which  he  had  issued  in  favour  of  their  religion.^ 

Thus  it  was  that  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  toleration  was  preceded 
by  scepticism  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  out  of  this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane 
and  enUghtened  measures  of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that  fanatical  spirit  which  he  had  done 
much  to  curb  ;  ^^  but  the  circumstances  which  occurred  after  his  death  showed 
how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  16 10,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  queen,  who  administered  it  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the  mind  was  now  taking, 
that  she,  though  a  weak  and  bigoted  woman,*^  refrained  from  those  persecutions 
which,  only  one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  necessary  proof  of 

be  found  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio,  in  1603,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  French  court;  and  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter,  written  in  1604,  in 
Sully,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  v.  p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

M  '*  Sein  Sinn  war  im  AUgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Gleichgewicht  zwischen  ihnen 
zu  erhalten.**  Ranke,  die  Pdpsie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430,  431.  *'  Henri  IV,  I'ezpression  de 
rindiffdrentisme  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction  entre  ces  deux  syst^mes.** 
Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  vi.  p.  358.  *'  Henry  IV.  endeavoured  to  adjust  the 
balance  evenly."  Smedley*s  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  19.  See 
also  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Hence,  of  coiurse,  neither  party 
was  quite  satisfied.  Mably*s  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  220 ;  Mezeray,  Histoire  de  France, 
vol.  iii.  p.  959. 

^  Compare  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  61,  with  Bazin,  Hist,  dc 
Louis  XIII,^  vol.  i.  pp.  32,  33.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards  the  Protestants, 
Mint,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  Fontenay,  p.  94,  mentions,  as  a  singular 
instance,  that  "  il  se  vist  de  son  temps  des  huguenots  avoir  des  abbayes." 

*8  SuUy,  (Economies  Roy  ales,  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  233 ;  Duplessis  Mornay,  Mem. 
et  Corresp.  vol.  xi.  p.  242  ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  205.  These 
grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the  Protestants  themselves.  See  their 
own  account,  in  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  222,  246,  247.  249,  275-277. 

®  Henry  IV.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1594  ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later  in  his  reign, 
to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatic,  vol.  vi.  p.  485  ; 
Basin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  106  ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  p.  192  note 
De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  298.  Compare  the  notices  of  them  in  Sully,  (Economies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200,  235,  245.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  owed  their 
recall  to  the  dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  (Grigoire,  Hist,  des  Confesseurs,  p.  316) ; 
and  Henry  evidently  disliked  as  well  as  feared  them.  See  two  letters  fom  him  in 
Duplessis,  Mim.  et  Corresp.  vol.  vi.  pp.  129,  151.  It  would  appear  from  the  Mim. 
de  Richelieu,  vol.  v.  p.  350,  Paris,  1823,  that  the  king  never  restored  to  them  their  former 
authority  in  regard  to  education. 

»  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143  ;  Le  Vassor,  vol.  i.  p.  156  ;  Sismondi, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  116 ;  Duplessis  Mornay,  vol.  i.  p.  389;  Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  vii.  pp.  105, 
432,  442. 

81  When  Ravaillac  was  examined,  he  said  "  qu'il  y  avait  6t6  excit6  par  rint6r£t  de 
la  religion,  et  par  une  impulsion  irrdsistible."  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
This  work  contains  the  fullest  account  I  have  met  with  of  Ravaillac ;  of  whom  there 
is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Les  Historiettes  de  TallemarU  des  Riaux,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris, 
1840,  a  very  curious  book. 

82  Lc  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  279)  calls  her  "  superstitieuse  au  dernier 
point ;  *'  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  "  fenune  cr6dule  et  superstitieuse."  See  also  vol.  iii. 
p.  250,  vol.  vi.  p.  628  ;  and  Grigoire,  Hist,  des  Confesseurs,  p.  65. 
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religious  sincerity.  That  indeed  must  have  been  a  movement  of  no  common 
energy,  which  could  force  toleration,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Catholic,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  their  applause  as  the  highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

Yet  this  was  what  actuadly  occurred.  The  queen  continued  the  ministers  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  announced  that  in  everything  she  would  follow  his  example.®^ 
Her  first  public  act  was  a  declaration  that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  should  be  in- 
violably preserved  ;  for,  she  says,  "  experience  has  taught  our  predecessors 
that  violence,  so  far  from  inducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church,  prevents 
them  from  doing  so."^*  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she  upon  this  point,  that  when 
Louis  in  1614  attained  his  nominal  majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was 
another  confirmation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.65  And  in  1615  she  caused  the 
king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,***  to  issue  a  declaration  by  which 
all  preceding  measures  in  favour  of  the  Protestants  were  publicly  confirmed.®^ 
In  the  same  spirit,  she  in  161 1  wished  to  raise  to  the  presidency  of  parliament 
the  celebrated  De  Thou  ;  and  it  was  only  by  making  a  formal  announcement  of  his 
heresy  that  the  p>ope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  considered  an  impious 
design.**® 

The  turn  which  things  were  now  taking  caused  no  little  alarm  to  the  friends  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  most  zealous  churchmen  loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the 
queen  ;  and  a  great  historian  has  observed  that  when,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.,  such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe  by  the  active  encroachments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  France  was  the  first  country  that  ventured  to  oppose  them.^ 
The  nuncio  openly  complained  to  the  queen  of  her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics  ; 
and  he  anxiously  desired  that  those  Protestant  works  should  he  suppressed,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly  scandalized .''^^     But  these 

*^  '*  Elle  aimonca  qu'elle  vouloit  suivre  en  tout  Texemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  .  Le  minist^re 
de  Henri  IV,  que  la  reine  continuoit."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  206, 
210  ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her.  in  Duplessis  Mornay,  Mint,  et  Corresp.  vol.  xi.  p.  282, 
vol.  xii.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared  that  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  would  cause  a  change  of 
policy  ;  "  que  Ton  s'alloit  jetter  dans  des  desseins  tous  contraires  aux  rdgles,  ordres  et 
maxinies  du  feu  roy."  OLconomies  RoycUes,  vol.  viii.  p.  401.  [See,  however,  note  95,  below. 
—Ed.] 

^  See  the  declaration  m  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII t  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75  ;  and  notices  of 
it  in  Mim.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  58  .  Capefigue's  RicfulieUt  vol.  i.  p.  27  ;  Benoist,  HisU  de 
VEdit  de  Natites,  vol.  ii.  p.  7  ;  L^  Vassofy  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  But  none  of 
these  writers,  nor  Sisniondi  (vol.  xxii.  p.  212).  appears  to  be  aware  that  the  issuing  of  this 
declaration  was  determined  on,  in  council,  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May  ;  that  is,  only  three 
days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  mentioned  by  Pontchar train,  who  was  then  <Mie 
of  the  ministers.  See  Mem.  de  Pontchartrain,  edit  Petitot,  1822,  vol.  i.  p.  409  ;  a  book 
Uttle  known,  but  well  worthy  of  being  read. 

*^  Bazin,  Hist,  de  I^uis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  262  ;  Befwjst,  Hist,  de  VEdit.  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  140  ;  MSm.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  Le  Vassor,  vol.  i.  p.  604. 

^  •'  Laissant  ncanmoins  radmniistration  du  royaume  ii  la  reine  sa  mere.**  A/^.  de 
Bassompierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Compare  Sully,  Qiconomies,  vol.  ix.  p.  177.  She  possessed 
complete  authority  over  the  king  till  1617.  See  Memoires  de  Montglai,  vol.  i.  p.  24 ; 
**  avoit  etc  tenu  fort  bas  par  la  reine  sa  more."  See  also  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

"7  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  381,  382. 

*^^  In  161 1,  "  le  pape  Ic  rcjeti  formellcment  commc  hrrctique."  Bazin,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
This  is  glossed  over  by  Fontchartrain  (Mvmoires,  \\A.  i.  p.  450) ;  but  the  statement  of 
M.  Bazin  is  confirmed  in  the  preface  i^^  De  Thou,  Histnire  Universelle,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

«>  "  Der  erste  liinhalt  den  die  kirchlicho  Kestauration  erfuhr,  geschah  in  Frankreich.** 
Ranke,  die  Romischen  Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

""  This  desire  was  exi)ressed  several  times,  but  in  vain  :  **  Ciern  hiitten  die  Nuntien 
Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  verboten,  aber  es  war  ihnen  nicht  moglich.**  Ranke,  die 
Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compare  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  68  ;  Mim.  de 
PonUhartrain,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 
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and  similar  representations  were  no  longer  listened  to  with  the  respect  they 
would  formerly  have  received  ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  country  continued  to  be 
administered  with  those  purely  temporal  views,  on  which  the  measures  of 
Henry  IV.  had  been  avowedly  based.'i 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government  of  France  ;  a  government  which, 
not  many  years  before,  had  considered  it  the  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish 
heretics  and  extirpate  heresy.  That  this  continued  improvement  was  merely  the 
result  of  the  general  intellectual  development  is  evident  not  only  from  its  success 
but  also  from  the  character  of  the  queen -regent  and  the  king.  No  one  who  has 
read  the  contemporary  memoirs  can  deny  that  Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XI IL 
were  as  superstitious  as  any  of  their  predecessors ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  this  disregard  of  theological  prejudices  was  due,  not  to  their  own  personal 
merits,  but  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pressure  of  an 
age  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hurried  along  those  who  beUeved  them 
selves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,*  will  only  sUghtly  diminish  the 
merit  of  that  remarkable  man  who  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
During  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  entirely 
governed  by  Richelieu, 72  one  of  that  extremely  small  class  of  statesmen  to  whom 
it  is  given  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the  destiny  of  their  country.  This 
great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  poUtical  art,  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed, except  by  that  prodigy  of  genius  who  in  our  time  troubled  the  fortunes  of 
Europe.  But  in  one  important  p>ointofview  RicheUeu  was  superior  to  Napoleon. 
The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  constant  effort  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ; 
and  his  unrivalled  capacity  exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling  against  the 
tendencies  of  a  great  age.  Richelieu,  too,  was  a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took 
a  nobler  turn.  He  displayed,  what  Nap>oleon  never  possessed,  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time,  f  In  one  great  point,  indeed,  he  failed.  His  attempts 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  French  nobiUty  were  altogether  futile  ;f^  for,  owing 
to  a  long  course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  popular  mind  that  the  labours  of  another  century  were  required  to  efface 
its  ancient  influence.  But  though  Richelieu  could  not  diminish  the  social  and 
moral  weight  of  the  French  nobles,  he  curtailed  their  political  privileges ;  and 
he  chastised  their  crimes  with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed 

71  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writers  of  the  time  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  remonstrance  of  the  French  clergy  in 
1605,  in  ^^  ThoUy  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  446,  447. 

72  As  M.  Monteil  says  {Hist,  des  Franfais  des  divers  EtatSj  vol.  vii.  p.  114),  **  Richelieu 
tint  le  sceptre ;  Louis  XIII  porta  la  couronne.'*  And  Campion  {Mimoires,  p.  37)  calls 
him  '*  plutot  le  maitre  que  le  ministre  ;  '*  and  adds,  pp.  218,  219,  that  he  *'  avoit  gouveme 
dix-huit  ans  la  France  avec  un  pouvoir  absolu  et  une  gloire  sans  pareille."  Compare 
Mem.  du  Cardinal  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

73  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  101-104,  and 
in  many  other  books,  is  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their  influence ;  but  this  error  arises 
from  confusing  political  influence  with  social  influence.  What  is  termed  the  poUtical 
power  of  a  class  is  merely  the  symptom  and  manifestation  of  its  real  power ;  and  it  is 
no  use  to  attack  the  flrst  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the  second.  The  real  power  of  the 
nobles  was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor  Louis  XIV.  could  impair  ;  and  it  remained 
intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  intellect  of  France  rebelled 
against  it,  overthrew  it,  and  finally  effected  the  French  Revolution. 

[♦  This  section  of  the  chapter  appears  to  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  pre 
ceding,  of  which  the  last  sentence  is  incompatible  with  this.      See  above,  pp.  124,  149, 
155,   notes,  as  to  Buckle's  variation  of  tone. — Ed.] 

[t  Seeing  that  Napoleon  was  overthrown  by  the  conservative  forces  of  Europe,  not 
by  the  progressive,  the  formula  in  the  text  needs  modifying.  By  the  *'  spirit  of  the 
time  "  is  presumably  meant  that  of  democracy,  which  however  Napoleon  to  some  extent 
exploited. — Ed.] 
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their  former  licence.'^  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ablest  statesman  effect, 
unless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general  temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that 
these  checks,  rude  as  they  were,  produced  no  permanent  result.  After  his  death 
the  French  nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  quickly  rallied,  and  in  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  debased  that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  contest  of  rival  famiUes. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  France  was  finally 
relieved  from  the  overweening  influence  of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfish- 
ness had  long  retarded  the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people 
in  a  thraldom  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not  yet  fully 
recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achieving  his  designs,  he  in  other 
matters  met  with  signal  success.  This  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  large 
and  comprehensive  views  harmonized  with  that  sceptical  tendency  of  which  I 
have  just  given  some  account.  For  this  remarkable  man,  though  he  was  a 
bishop  and  a  cardinal,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  profession  to 
make  him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country.  He  knew,  what  is  too  often 
forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  people  should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political 
standard,  and  should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the  present  and  practical  wel- 
fare of  men.  The  consequence  was  that  during  his  administration  there 
was  seen  the  marvellous  spectacle  of  supreme  authority  wielded  by  a  priest  who 
took  no  pains  to  increase  the  power  of  the  spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
this,  he  often  treated  them  with  what  was  then  considered  unexampled  rigour. 
The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  functions,  had 
always  been  regarded  with  a  certain  veneration  ;  they  were  supposed  to  be 
men  of  unspotted  piety  ;  they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and 
even  the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to  show  them  the 
deference  due  to  their  exalted  position.78  Richelieu,  however,  was  too  familiar 
with  the  arts  of  his  profession  to  feel  much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the  con- 
sciences of  kings.  Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.,  had,  it  seems,  followed 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own  views  of 
policy  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  penitent.'®  But  Richelieu,  so  soon  as  he  heard 
of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  sent  him  into  exile;  for,  he  contemptuously 
says,  "  the  little  father  Caussin  "  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  "  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  innocence  of 

7<  Richelieu  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  himibling  the  nobles  at  least  as  early 
as  1624.  See  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  Mimoires,  vol  u,  p.  340.  In  Swinbunu^s 
Courts  of  Europe t  vol.  ii.  pp.  63-65,  there  is  a  curious  traditional  anecdote,  which,  though 
probably  false,  shows  at  all  events  the  fear  and  hatred  with  which  the  French  nobles 
regarded  the  memory  of  Richelieu  more  than  a  century  after  his  death. 

75  On  their  influence,  see  GrSgoire,  Histoire  des  Confesseurs  ;  and  compare  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Grote,  a  great  writer,  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with  historical  analogies.  Grote*s 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  393,  2nd  edit.  1851.  Many  of  the  French  kings  had  a  strong 
natural  affection  for  monks  ;  but  the  most  singular  instance  I  have  found  of  this  sort  of 
love  is  mentioned  by  no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting  Henry  III.  De  Thou 
{Hist.  Univ.  vol.  x.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince:  *'Soit  temperament,  soit  Mucaticm,  la 
presence  d'un  moine  faisait  tou jours  plaisir  k  Henri ;  et  je  lui  ai  moi-m&ne  souvent  en- 
tendu  dire,  que  leur  vue  produisoit  le  m6me  effet  sur  son  Sme,  que  le  chatouillement  le 
plus  d61icat  sur  le  corps." 

7A  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  *'  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le  cathoUcisme  en  Alle- 
niagne,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes."  GrSgoire,  Hist,  des  Confesseurs, 
p.  342.  The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in  L^  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
287-299  ;  to  which,  however,  Gregoire  never  refers.  As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
quote  Le  Vassor,  I  may  observe  that  he  is  far  more  accurate  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that  he  has  been  very  unfairly  treated  by  the  majority  of  French  writers,  among  whom 
he  i>  unpopular  on  account  of  his  constant  attacks  on  Louis  XIV.  Sismondi  {Hist,  des 
Franfuis,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  188,  189)  speaks  highly  of  his  Hist,  of  Louis  XIII,  ;  and  so  far  as 
my  own  reading  extends  I  can  confirm  bis  favourable  opinion. 
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a  religious  life. "77  Caussin  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Sirmond  ;  but 
Richelieu  would  not  allow  the  new  confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until  he  had 
solemnly  promised  never  to  interfere  in  state  affairs.78 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  RicheUeu  displayed  a  similar 
spirit.  The  French  clergy  were  then  possessed  of  enormous  wealth ;  and  as 
they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  they  were  careful  not  to  make 
what  they  considered  unnecessary  contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  state.  They  had  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Protestants,  because  they  beUeved  it  to  be  their  duty  to  assist  in  the  extirpation 
of  heresy. 79  But  they  saw  no  reason  why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in 
effecting  mere  temporal  benefits  ;  they  considered  themselves  as  the  guardians  of 
funds  set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  they  thought  it  impious  that  wealth 
consecrated  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  should  fall  into  the  profane  hands  of 
secular  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who  looked  on  these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of 
interested  men,  had  taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy 
bore  to  the  country  .so  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests  of  the  church 
were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  that 
"  the  reputation  of  the  state  was  the  first  consideration.'*^!  With  such  fearlessness 
did  he  carry  out  this  principle,  that  having  convoked  at  Mantes  a  great  assembly 
of  the  clergy,  he  compelled  them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  extraordinary 
supply  of  6,000,000  francs  ;  and  finding  that  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  had 
expressed  their  discontent  at  so  unusual  a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops,  but 
Ukewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.s^ 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  most  assuredly 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  who  dared  to  attempt  them.     But  Richelieu, 

77  '*  Le  petit  pere  Caussin."  M^m.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  x.  p.  206  ;  and  at  p.  217,  he  is 
classed  among  the  "  personnes  qui  avoient  toujours  6t6  noiuries  dans  Tinnocence  d'une 
vie  religieuse  ;  "  see  also  p.  215*  on  his  "  simplicity  et  ignorance."  Respecting  Richelieu's 
treatment  of  Caussin,  see  Mem.  de  MontgUU,  vol.  i.  pp.  173-175  ;  LeUres  de  Patina  vol. 
i.  p.  49  ;  Des  RSaux,  HistorietteSt  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

78  Sistnondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  332  ;  Tallemant  des  Rdaux,  Historiettes, 
vol.  iii.  p.  78  note.  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  761)  says,  that 
Sirmond  "  se  soutint  k  la  cour  sous  le  ministere  de  Richelieu,  parce  qu'il  ne  se  mSloit  point 
des  affaires  d'6tat."  According  to  the  same  writer  (vol.  viii.  p.  156),  Richelieu  thought  at 
one  time  of  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

79  LavalUe,  Hist,  des  Frattfais,  vol.  iii.  p.  87  ;  Le  Vassor ,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iv. 
p.  208  ;  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  144  ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338.  Benoist  says  :'*  Le  clerg6  de  France,  ignorant  et  corrompu,  croyoit 
tout  son  devoir  compris  dans  Textirpation  des  h^r^tiques ;  et  m^me  il  offroit  de  grandes 
sommes,  k  condition  qu'on  les  employSt  k  cette  guerre." 

80  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  whose  words  I  shall 
quote,  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  still  cleave  to  the  superannuated  theory  of 
the  sacredness  of  church -property.  **  Loin  que  I'exemption  appartienne  aux  biens  d'6glise 
parce  qu'ils  sont  consacres  k  Dieu.  c'est  au  contraire  par  cette  raison  mSme,  qu'ils  doivent 
etre  pris  les  premiers  pour  le  salut  de  I'^tat ;  car  il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  agr^able  au  Pere 
coramun  des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa  ruine.  Dieu  n'ayant  besoin  de 
rien,  lui  consacrer  des  biens,  c'est  les  destiner  k  des  usages  qui  lui  soient  agr6ables.  De 
plus,  les  biens  de  Teglise,  de  I'aveu  du  clerg6  lui-m6me,  sont  en  grande  partie  destines  aux 
pauvres.  Quand  I'etat  est  dans  le  besoin,  il  est  sans  doute  le  premier  pauvre,  et  le  plus 
digne  de  secours."     Vattel,  le  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

«i  "  Que  la  reputation  de  I'^tat  est  pr^f^rable  k  toutes  choses."  Mim.  de  Richelieu, 
vol.  ii.  p.  482.    This  was  in  1625,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the  legate. 

M  Sismoftdi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478  ;  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  325,  326.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  knew  Richelieu  personally,  says:  "  M.  le 
Cardinal  de  Richeheu  avoit  donn^  une  atteinte  cruelle  k  la  dignit6  et  4  la  libert6  du  clerg6 
dans  rassembl6e  de  Mante,  et  il  avoit  exil6,  avec  des  circonstances  atroces,  six  de  ses 
prelats  les  plus  considerables."     A/^iw.  de  Retz,  vol,  \,  p.  50, 
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in  these  and  similar  measures,  was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  was  be- 
ginning to  despise  its  ancient  masters.  For  this  general  tendency  was  now 
bea)ming  apparent  not  only  in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  indignantly  complained  of 
the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesiastics  by  the  French  judges ;  and  he  said 
that,  among  other  shameful  things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without 
being  first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.83  On  other  occasions,  the 
increasing  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  way  well  suited  to  the  coarseness  of  the 
prevailing  manners.  Sourdis,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux.  was  twice  igno- 
miniously  beaten ;  once  by  the  Duked'Epemon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Mar6chal 
de  Vitry.»*  Nor  did  Richelieu,  who  usually  treated  the  nobles  with  such  severity, 
seem  anxious  to  punish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the  archbishop  not  only 
received  no  sympathy  but,  a  few  years  later,  was  peremptorily  ordered  by 
Richelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  diocese  ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state 
of  affairs,  that  he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  pope.85  This  happened  in  1641  ;  and  nine  years  earlier  the  church  had  in- 
curred a  still  greater  scandal.  For  in  1632,  serious  disturbances  having  arisen  in 
Languedoc,  Richelieu  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  depriving  some  of 
the  bishops,  and  seizing  the  temp>oralities  of  the  others.* 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined.  Such  repeated  in- 
juries, even  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  layman,  would  have  been  hard  to 
endure  ;  but  they  were  rendered  doubly  bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  them- 
selves— one  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  profession  against  which  he  turned. 
This  it  was  which  aggravated  the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  adding  treach- 
ery to  insult.  It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it  was  a  treason  from  within. 
It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the  episcopacy,  and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the 
church.«7     Such,  however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy  did  not 

^  ''  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwerden  die  siemachenzu  miissen  glauben, 
vorziiglich  Uber  die  Beschrankungen  welche  die  geistUche  Jurisdiction  erfahre.  .  .  . 
Zuweilen  werde  ein  Geistlicher  hingerichtet  ohne  erst  degradirt  zu  seyn."  Ranke,  die 
Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  157  :  a  summary,  in  1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the  then  nuncio,  and  of 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Le  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  v.  pp.  51  seq.)  has  given 
some  curious  details  respecting  the  animosity  between  the  clergy  and  the  secular  tribunals 
of  France  in  1624. 

^  Sismondiy  Hist,  des  Fran  fats,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  301  ;  Mim.  de  Bassompierref  vol.  iii.  pp. 
302.  353.  Bazin.  who  notices  this  disgraceful  affair,  simply  says  (Hist,  de  Louis  XIII, 
vol.  iii.  p.  453) :  *'  Le  Marechal  de  Vitry,  suivant  Texample  qui  lui  en  avoit  donn6  le 
due  d'Epemon,  s'emporta  jusqu'ii  le  frapper  de  son  baton.**  In  regard  to  Epemon,  the 
best  account  is  in  Mim.  de  Richelieu,  where  it  is  stated  (vol.  viii.  p.  194)  that  the  duke,  just 
before  flogging  the  archbishop.  *'  disoit  au  peuple,  *  Rangez-vous,  vous  verrez  comme 
j'etrillerai  votre  archeveque.'  "  This  was  stated  by  a  witness,  who  heard  the  duke  utter 
the  words.  Compare,  for  further  information,  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  x. 
part  ii.  p.  97,  with  Tallemant  des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  iii.  p.  116.  Des  R6auz,  who,  in 
his  own  way,  was  somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  contentedly  says :  *  Cet  archev^ue  se 
pouvoit  vanter  d'etre  le  prelat  du  monde  qui  avoit  6t6  le  plus  battu."  His  brother 
was  Cardinal  Sourdis  ;  a  man  of  some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  concerning 
whom  a  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  Mim.  de  Conrart,  pp.  231-234. 

«•'»  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  470.  I-e  Vassor  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII, 
vol.  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  says  :  **  II  s'enfuit  done  honteusement  k  Carpentras  sous  la  pro- 
tection du  pape." 

*  "  Les  dveques  furent  punis  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporel ;  Alby,  Nimes,  Uzds, 
urent  privees  de  leurs  pr61ats."  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  Paris,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  The 
Protestants  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  punishment  of  the  bishops  of  Alby  and  Nimes, 
which  *'  les  ministres  regardoient  comme  unc  vengeance  divine.'*  Benoist,  Hist,  de 
*Edit  de  Xanies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  528,  529. 

^  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  immediately  after  his  death, 
the  writer  indignantly  says  that  "  being  a  cardinal,  he  afflicted  the  church."  Somen 
Tracts,  vol.  v.  p.  540,    Compare  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iv.  p.  322, 
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venture  to  strike  an  open  blow  ;  but  by  means  of  their  partisans  they  scattere<i 
the  most  odious  libels  against  the  great  minister.  They  said  that  he  was  un- 
chaste, that  he  was  guilty  of  open  debauchery,  and  that  he  held  incestuous  com- 
merce with  his  own  niece.^  They  declared  that  he  had  no  religion  ;  that  he  was 
only  a  CathoUc  in  name  ;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Huguenots  ;  that  he  was 
the  patriarch  of  atheists  ;8»  and,  what  was  worse  than  all,  they  even  accused  him 
of  wishing  to  establish  a  schism  in  the  French  church.^  Happily  the  time  was 
now  passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be  moved  by  such  artifices 
as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are  worth  recording,  because  they  illustrate  the 
tendency  of  public  affairs,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  classes  saw 
the  reins  of  power  falling  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest, 
that  in  the  last  civil  war  raised  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  before  his  death, 
the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation  that  one  of  their  objects  was  to  revive 
the  respect  with  which  the  clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.^i 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Richelieu,  the  more  prominent  does  this 
antagonism  become.  Everything  proves  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
struggle  going  on  between  the  old  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government  and  the 
new  secular  scheme  ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  down  the  old  plan  and 
uphold  the  new  one.  For  not  only  in  his  domestic  administration  but  also  in 
his  foreign  policy  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedented  disregard  of  theological 
interests.  The  House  of  Austria,  particularly  its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been 
respected  by  all  pious  men  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  church  :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy  ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the  heretics  had  won  for 
it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  history .®2  When,  therefore,  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the  Pro- 
testants, France  naturally  established  an  intimate  connexion  with  Spain  as  well 
as  with  Rome  ;^  and  these  three  great  powers  were  firmly  united,  not  by  a  com- 
munity of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force  of  a  religious  compact.  This 
theological  confederacy  was  afterwards  broken  up  by  the  personal  character  of 
Henry  IV. ,^  and  by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age  ;  but  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII.  the  queen -regent  had  in  some  degree  renewed  it,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  superstitious  prejudices  upon  which  it  was  based.®^  in 
all  her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Catholic  ;  she  was  warmly  attached  to  Spain  ; 
and  she  succeeded  in  marrying  her  son,  the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess, 
and  her  daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince.^ 

98  This  scandalous  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  clergy  ; 
and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the  Cardinal  de  Valen^ay 
in  the  grossest  manner.     See  TalUmant  des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  ill.  p.  201. 

80  "  De  1^  ces  petits  Merits  qui  le  d6nonQaient  comme  le  *  pontife  des  huguenots  *  ou 
•  le  patriarche  des  ath6es.'  "     Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

w  Compare  Des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  with  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII, 
vol.  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  i77.  178,  vol.  ix.  p.  277- 

^i  See  the  manifesto  in  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  452.  453- 

92  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  fils  afn^  de  r6glise  "  was  the  recognized  and  well- 
merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  Compare 
Duplessis  Mornay,  Mint,  et  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  p.  21.  And  on  the  opinions  which  the 
Catholics,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  held  respecting  Spain,  see  Mim. 
de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  189  ;  Mitn.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

93  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  pohcy  and  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, see  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  iii.  pp.  253,  268,  26Q. 

9*  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  IV.  towards  the  House  of 
Austria,  see  Sully,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  ii.  p.  291,  vol.  iii.  pp.  162,  166,  vol.  iv.  pp.  289, 
290,  321,  343.  344.  364,  vol.  V.  p.  123,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  vii.  p.  303,  vol.  viii.  pp.  195,  202, 

348. 

95  Capefigue' s  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  369  ;  Mim.  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17  ;  Le 
Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.p.  349  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  227.  Her  husband,  Henry  IV.,  said  that  she  had  "  the  soul  of  a  Spaniard." 
Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  150. 

^  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master  stroke  of  policy  :  **  Cntdt^e  du  double  mariage 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Richehen,  a  great  dignitary  of  the 
Romish  church,  was  phiced  at  the  head  of  atTairs,  he  wouUl  have  re-established  a 
connexion  so  eagerly  desired  by  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.^  But  his 
conduct  was  not  regulated  by  such  views  as  these.  His  object  was  not  to  favour 
the  opinions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  nation.  His  treaties, 
his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his  foreign  alUances,  were  all  directed,  not 
against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By 
erecting  this  new  standard  of  action,  Richelieu  took  a  great  step  towards  secular- 
izing the  whole  system  of  European  poUtics.  For  he  thus  msule  the  theoretical 
interests  of  men  subordinate  to  their  practical  interests.  Before  his  time  the 
rulers  of  France,  in  order  to  punish  their  Protestant  subjects,  had  not  hesitated 
to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  merely 
acted  upon  the  old  opinion  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a  government  to  suppress 
heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine  was  first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu. 
As  early  as  1617,  and  before  he  had  established  his  power,  he.  in  an  instruction 
to  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still  extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  in  matters  of  state  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a  French 
Protestant.*  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of  society,  such  preference  of  the 
claims  of  our  country  to  those  of  our  creed  has  become  a  matter  of  course  ;  but 
in  those  days  it  was  a  startling  novelty.®^  Richelieu,  however,  did  not  fear  to 
push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  consequences.  The  Catholic  church 
justly  considered  that  its  interests  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of 
Austria  }^  but  Richelieu,  directly  he  was  called  to  the  council,  determined  to 
humble  that  house  in  both  its  branches.^^i  jo  effect  this,  he  openly  supported 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lutherans  against  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  ;  he  aided  the  Calvinists  against  the  King  of  Spain.  During 
the  eighteen  years  he  was  supreme,  he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating 
policy.102     When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protestants,  Richelieu 

avec  I'Espagne  qujelle  avoit  menage  avec  tant  d' application,  et  qu*elle  regardoit  comme 
Ic  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autorite."  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII ^  vol.  i.  pp.  453,  454. 

"7  So  late  as  1656,  the  French  clergy  wished  "  to  hasten  a  peace  with  Spain,  and  to 
curl)  the  heretics  in  France."  Letter  from  Pell  to  Thurloe,  written  in  1656,  and  printed 
in  Vaughan's  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  8vo,  1839.  During  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII..  we  hear  of  "  les  zelez  catholiques,  et  ceux  qui  d6siroient,  k  quelque  prix 
que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des  deux  roys,  et  des  deux  couronnes  de  France  et  d'Espagne,  comme 
le  seul  nioyen  propre,  selon  leur  ad  vis,  pour  Textirpation  des  h6r6sies  dans  la  chrestientd.** 
Sully,  (Econ.  Royales,  vol.  ix.  p.  181  :  compare  vol.  vii.  p.  248,  on  **  les  zdl6z  catholiques 
espagnolisez  de  France." 

^  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  387-389.  where  the  importance  of  this 
document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had  drawn  it  up  **  avec  beaucoup  de 
soin."  The  language  of  it  is  very  peremptory  :  "  Que  mil  catholique  n'est  si  aveugle 
d'estiiner  en  niatiere  d'etat  un  Kspagnol  meilleur  qu'im  frangais  huguenot.'* 

^  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  considered  to  be 
Frenchmen  :  "  The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism  did  not  recognize  them  as 
Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  foreigners,  or  rather  as  enemies ;  and  were 
treated  as  such."     Felice,  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  216. 

i*w  Sismondi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  "  Toute  I'eglise  catholique  croyoit  son  sort 
lie  k  cclui  de  la  maison  d'Autriche."     Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  180. 

>"•  "  Sa  vue  doniinante  fut  I'abaissement  de  la  maison  d'Autriche."  Flassan,  Hist. 
de  la  Difilomatie  Fran^aise,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  formation  of  this  scheme,  see 
Mini,  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  vol.  i.  j).  350.  De  Retz  says  that  before  Richelieu  no  one 
had  even  thought  of  surli  a  step  :  "  Celui  d'attaquer  la  formidable  maison  d'Autriche 
n'avoit  ete  imagine  de  persnnne."  Mi^m.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  This  is  rather  too  strongly 
exi>ressed  ;  but  the  whole  paragraph  is  curious,  as  written  by  a  man  who  possessed  great 
ability,  which  De  Retz  undoubtedly  did,  and  who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  could  not 
refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  his  innnense  services. 

"»'-i  ••  Ol)wohl  Cardinal  der  romischen  Kirche  trug  RicheUeu  kein  Bedenken,  mit  den 
Protestanten  selbst  unverhohlen  in  Bund  zu  trctcn."     Ranke,  die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  510. 
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made  common  cause  with  them  ;  at  first  advancing  them  large  sums  of  money, 
and  afterwards  inducing  the  French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance 
with  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  he  ought  rather  to  have  chastized 
as  rebellious  heretics.'<^  In  the  same  way,  when  that  great  war  broke  out  in 
which  the  emperor  attempted  to  subjugate  to  the  true  faith  the  consciences  of 
German  Protestants,  Richelieu  stood  forward  as  their  protector  ;  he  endeavoured 
from  the  beginning  to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine  ',^^  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ^os  the  ablest 
military  commander  the  Reformers  had  then  produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there. 
After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants  were  thus  deprived 
of  their  great  leader,  made  still  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  favour.106  He 
intrigued  for  them  in  foreign  courts ;  he  opened  negotiations  in  their  behalf  ; 
and  eventually  he  organized  for  their  protection  a  public  confederacy,  in  which 
all  ecclesiastical  considerations  were  set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed 
an  important  precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was  not  only 
contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful  enemies  of  his  own  church, 
but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what  Sismondi  emphatically  calls  a  "  Protestant  con 
federation," — a  Protestant  confederation,  he  says,  between  France,  England,  and 
HoUand.w 

These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administration  of  Richelieu  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  For  his  government  affords  the 
first  example  of  an  eminent  Catholic  statesman  systematically  disregarding 
ecclesiastical  interests,  and  showing  that  disregard  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  foreign  as  well  as  of  his  domestic  policy.  Some  instances,  indeed, 
approaching  to  this  may  be  found  at  an  earlier  period  among  the  petty 
rulers   of  Italian   states ;  but,    even    there,    such    attempts    had    never    been 

Compare,  in  Mem.  de  FonUnay  Mareuilt  vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach  which  the  nuncio 
Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for  treating  with  the  Protestants,  '*  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit 
avec  les  huguenots."  See  also  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  v.  pp.  236,  354»-356, 
567  ;  and  a  good  passage  in  Lavallie,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iii.  p.  90,— an  able  little  work, 
and  perhaps  the  best  small  history  ever  published  of  a  great  country. 

i<»  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesiastical  party 
respecting  this  treaty.  He  says  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who,  the  year  after  the 
death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  affairs,  began  his  administration  by 
giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either  to  abandon  their  religion,  or  else  forfeit  their 
alliance  with  France  :  "  Et  il  demanda  d6s  le  premier  jour  aux  Hollandois  qu'ils  se  con- 
vertissent  k  la  religion  catholique,  s'ils  vouloient  demeurer  dans  I'alliance  de  France." 
Mim.  du  Cardinal  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  original  authority  for  the 
statement  in  the  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  440 ;  though,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  that 
otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has  omitted  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  information. 

10*  In  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  "  en  faveur  du  Palatin."  Sismondi,  Hist, 
des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  576.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be  Httle  doubt ;  for  it  appears  from  his  own 
memoirs  that  even  in  1624  he  had  in  view  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  M^m.  de 
Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  405  ;  and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

»o^  Sismondi,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  173  ;  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  415  ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist, 
de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  vi.  pp.  12,  600  ;  and  at  p.  489  :  "I.e  roi  de  Sudde  qui  comptoit  unique- 
men  t  sur  le  cardinal." 

i*^  Compare  M^m.  de  Moniglat,  vol.  i.  pp.  74.  75,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92,  93,  with  Mim.  de 
Fnntenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  198  ;  and  HowelVs  Letters,  p.  247.  The  different  views  which 
occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  are  strikingly  summed 
up  in  Mim.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  vii.  pp.  272-277.  On  his  subsequent  pecimiary  advances, 
see  vol.  ix.  p.  395. 

i<"  In  1633,  **  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  de  Hollande  mirent  k  profit 
le  repos  de  I'hiver  pour  resserrer  la  confederation  protestante."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Franfais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  Whitelocke's  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  275, 
the  remark  made  twenty  years  later  by  Christina,  daughter  of  Gustavus,  on  the  union 
with  "  papists." 
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successful ;  they  had  never  been  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  nor 
had  they  been  carrie<l  out  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  raise  them  to  the 
dignity  of  international  precedents.  The  peculiar  glory  of  Richelieu  is  that 
his  foreign  policy  was,  not  occasionally  but  invariably,  governed  by  tcmp>oral 
considerations  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theological  interests  the  pro- 
motion of  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
By  thus  steadily  subordinating  the  church  to  the  state  ;  by  enforcing  the  principle 
of  this  subordination  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  ability,  and  with  unvarying 
success,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  purely  secular  poUty  the  consohdation  of 
which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the  aim  of  all  the  best  European  diplomatists. 
The  result  was  a  most  salutary  change,  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing, 
but  which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  introduction  of  this 
system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars  ;  and  the  chances  of  peace  were  increased 
by  thus  removing  one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had  often 
been  owing.^**  At  the  same  time  there  was  prepare<l  the  way  for  that  final 
separation  of  theology  from  politics  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  future  gener- 
ations fully  to  achieve.  How  great  a  step  had  been  taken  in  this  direction,  ap- 
pears from  the  facility  with  which  the  operations  of  Richelieu  were  continued  by 
men  every  way  his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death,  there  was 
assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;^<*  the  members  of  which  concluded  that 
celebrated  peace  which  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt 
to  adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European  countries.*'®  In  this 
important   treaty,   ecclesiastical  interests  were  altogether  disregarded  ;***  and 

108  This  change  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotius  with  that  of 
Vattel.  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respected  as  the  most  authoritative  expounders 
of  international  law  ;  but  there  is  this  important  difference  between  them,  that  Vattel 
wrote  more  than  a  century  after  Grotius,  and  when  the  secular  principles  enforced  by 
Richelieu  had  penetrated  the  minds  even  of  common  politicians.  Therefore  Vattel 
says  {Le  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  380) :  "  On  demande  s'il  est  permis  de  faire  alliance 
avec  une  nation  qui  ne  professe  pas  la  m§me  religion  ?  Si  les  traitds  faits  avec  les  en- 
nemis  de  la  foi  sont  valides  ?  Grotius  a  traits  la  question  assez  au  long.  Cette  discus- 
sion  pouvait  dtre  n^cessaire  dans  un  temps  01^  la  fureur  des  partis  obscurcissait  encore 
des  principes  qu*elle  avait  long-temps  fait  oublier,  osons  croire  quelle  serait  sui)erflue 
dans  notre  siecle.  La  loi  naturelle  seule  r^git  les  traitds  des  nations  ;  la  difference  de 
religion  y  est  absolument  6trangdre."  See  also  p.  318,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  On  the  other 
hand,  Grotius  opposes  alliances  between  nations  of  different  religion,  and  says,  that 
nothing  can  justify  them  except  *'  une  extreme  n6cessit6.  .  .  .  Car  il  faut  chercher 
premi^rement  le  r^gne  c61este,  c'est  k  dire  penser  avant  toutes  choses  k  la  propagation  de 
I'evangile."  And  he  further  recommends  that  princes  should  follow  the  advice  given  on 
this  subject  by  Foulques,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  !  Grotius,  le  Droit  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la 
Paix,  livre  ii.  chap.  xv.  sec.  xi.  vol.  i.  pp.  485,  486,  edit.  Barbejrrac,  Amsterdam,  1724, 
4to ;  a  passage  the  more  instructive,  because  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
great  humanity.  On  religious  wars  as  naturally  recognized  in  barbarous  times,  see  the 
curious  and  important  work.  Institutes  of  Timour,  pp.  141,  333,  335. 

i**  "  LeCongrdsdeWestphalie  s*ouvritleioavrili643."  LavalUe,  Hist,  des  Franfais, 
vol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck  were  formed  in  March 
1644.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  vol.  iii.  p.  no.  Richelieu  died  in  December,  1642 
Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  28. 

"0  *•  Les  rdgnes  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Henri  IV  font  ^poque  pour  certaines  parties 
du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  saillant,  c'est  la  paix  de  West- 
phalie.**  Eschbach,  Introduc.  d  V Etude  du  Droit,  Paris,  1 846,  p.  92.  Compare  the  remarks 
on  Mably,  in Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  7,  arndSismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  179  : 
"  base  au  droit  public  de  I'Europe." 

1"  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  {Vattel,  le  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  ii. 
p.  28),  with  Rankers  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  576  :  *'  Das  religiose  Element  ist  zuriickgetret^n  ; 
die  politischen  RUcksichtcn  beherrschen  die  Welt :  *'  a  summary  of  the  general  state  of 
affairs. 
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the  contracting  parties,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  depriving  each  other  of  their 
pK>ssessions,  took  the  bolder  course  of  indemnifying  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  church,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several 
of  her  bishoprics.112  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a  precedent  in  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power  has  never  recovered  :  and  it  is  remarked 
by  a  very  competent  authority  that  since  that  period  diplomatists  have  in 
their  official  acts  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have  preferred  the  advocacy 
of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  their  respective  countries.^^^ 
The  truth  of  this  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  to  which  this  same  treaty  put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  reUgious  war 
which  has  ever  been  waged  ;ii*  no  civilized  people,  during  two  centuries,  having 
thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own  safety  in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of 
their  neighbours.  This,  indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement  by 
which  superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civihzation  of  Europe  secured. 
Without,  however,  discussing  that  subject,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how 
the  policy  of  Richelieu,  in  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  church,  corresponded 
with  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  French  Catholic  church  ;  so  that  in  both  depart- 
ments this  great  statesman,  aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  for  which  his 
age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  prejudices  from  which  men,  slowly 
and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were  attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Richelieu  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his  system  ;  and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures, 
he  was  assisted  by  the  course  of  preceding  events.  His  administration,  taken  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  queen-regent,  presents  the  noble 
spectacle  of  a  toleration  far  more  complete  than  any  wliich  had  then  been  seen 
in  Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other  Christian  countries  men  were  being  in- 
cessantly persecuted,  simply  because  they  held  opinions  different  from  those 
professed  by  the  estabUshed  clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general  example, 
and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  Church  was  eager  to  punish.  Indeed, 
not  only  were  they  protected  but,  when  they  possessed  abiUties,  they  were  openly 
rewarded.  In  addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices,  many  of  them  were 
advanced  to  high  military  posts  ;  and  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  the 
armies  of  the  king  of  France  led  by  heretical  generals.  Rohan,  Lesdiguidres, 
Chatillon,  Ta  Force,  Bernard  de  Weimar,  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  military  leaders  employed  by  Louis  XIII.  ;  and  all  of  them  were  Protestants, 
as  also  were  some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers,  such  as  Gassion,  Rantzau, 
Schomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now,  nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who. 
half  a  century  earlier  would  on  account  of  their  heresies  have  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.,  Lesdiguidres,  the  ablest 
general  among  the  French  Protestants,  was  made  marshal  of  France.!***     Four- 

112  "  La  France  obtint  par  ce  traits,  en  indemnity,  la  souverainet6  des  trois  6v6ch6s, 
Metz,  Toul  et  Verdun,  ainsi  que  celle  d' Alsace.  La  satisfaction  ou  indenmit6  des  autres 
parties  interess6es  fut  convenue,  en  grande  partie,  aux  d6pens  de  T^glise,  et  moyennant  la 
secularisation  de  plusieurs  6v6ch6s  et  b6n6fices  eccl6siastiques.'*  Koch,  Tableau  des 
Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

"3  Dr.  Vaughan  {Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says  :  *'  It  is  a  leading  fact 
also  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe  that,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  began  everywhere  to  give  place  to  questions 
relating  to  colonies  and  commerce."  Charles  Butler  observed  that  this  treaty  "  con- 
siderably lessened  the  influence  of  reUgion  on  poUtics."  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i. 
p.  181. 

"*  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  being  a  reUgious  contest,  formed  the  basis  of  one 
of  the  charges  which  the  church -party  brought  against  Richelieu  ;  and  an  author  who 
wrote  in  1634  *'  montroit  bien  au  long  que  I'alUance  du  roy  de  France  avec  les  protestants 
etoit  contraire  aux  infarcts  de  la  religion  catholique  ;  parce  que  la  guerre  des  Provinces 
Unies  et  celle  d'Allemagne  etoient  des  guerres  de  reUgion."  Benoist,  Hisi.  de  VEdU  de 
Nantes,  vol.  if.  p.  536. 

115  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  received  this  appointment  without  having  asked 
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teen  years  later,  the  same  high  dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other 
Protestants,  Chatillon  and  La  Force ;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  most  influential  of  the  schismatics.^^^  Both  these  appointments  were  in 
1622  i"'  and,  in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused  by  the  elevation  of  Sully, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  heresy,  also  received  the  staff  of  marshal  of 
France.ii8  Xhis  was  the  work  of  Richelieu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 
friends  of  the  church  ;  but  the  great  statesman  paid  so  little  attention  to  their 
clamour  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  concluded,  he  took  another  step  equally 
obnoxious.  The  Duke  de  Rohan  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
established  church,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Protestants  as  the  main  support 
of  their  party.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  declining  to  absmdon 
his  religion,  had  by  the  fate  of  war  been  driven  from  France.  But  Richelieu, 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  ability,  cared  httle  about  his  opinions.  He  there- 
fore recalled  him  from  exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Switzerland,  and 
sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one  of  the  armies  of  the  king  of 
France."® 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new  state  of  things.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  beneficial  this  great  change  must  have  been  ; 
since  by  it  men  were  encouraged  to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first  consideration, 
and,  discarding  their  old  disputes.  Catholic  soldiers  were  taught  to  obey  heretical 
generals,  and  follow  their  standards  to  victory.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mere 
social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the  professors  of  different  creeds  mixing  in 
the  same  camp,  and  fighting  under  the  same  banner,  must  have  still  further  aided 
to  disarm  the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  common  and 
yet  a  temporal  object,  and  partly  by  showing  to  each  sect  that  their  religious 
opponents  were  not  entirely  bereft  of  human  virtue  ;  that  they  still  retained 
some  of  the  qualities  of  men  ;  and  that  it  was  even  possible  to  combine  the  errors 
of  heresy  with  all  the  capabilities  of  a  good  and  competent  citizen.^^ 

But  while  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France  had  long  been  distracted 
were  under  the  policy  of  RicheUeu  gradually  subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
that,  though  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  obviously  diminished,  those  of  the 
Protestants  seemed  for  a  time  to  retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking 
proof  of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings,  that  it  was  precisely  in 
the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the  Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they 
displayed  most  turbulence.  And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause  principally 
at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  which  circumstances  I  wul  now  ex- 
plain had  secured  a  temporary  ascendency. 

For  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected  in  the  Protestants  a 
remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result.     The  increasing  toleration  of  the  French 

or  it ;  "  sans  6tre  k  la  cour  ni  ravoir  demand^."  Mem.  de  FonUnay  Mareuil,  vol.  L  p.  70. 
In  1622,  even  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdigui^res  were  Protestants :  "  ses  lieutenants,  qui 
estant  tous  huguenots."  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  538.  These  memoirs  are  very  valuable  in  regard 
to  political  and  military  matters  ;  their  author  having  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
transactions  which  he  describes. 

ii«  '*  II  n'y  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  considerable  que  lui."  TallemafU 
des  RiauXt  HistorieUeSt  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

^17  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  247  ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  I* Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

"3  Additions  to  Sully,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  viii.  p.  496  ;  Smedley*s  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  204. 

119  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  57  ;  Mim.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  69  ;  M^.  de 
Bassompierre,  vol.  iii.  pp.  324,  348  ;  Mim.  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  p.  S6 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XII J,  vol.  vii.  p.  157,  vol.  viii.  p.  284.  This  great  rise  in  the  fortunes  of  Rohan 
took  place  at  different  times  between  1632  and  1635. 

1^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Duplessis  Momay  had  to  state,  what  was  then  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  "  que  ce  n*estoit  pas  chose  incom- 
patible (i'estre  bon  huguenot  et  bon  Fran^oys  tout  ensemble."  Duplessis,  Afim.  et 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Compare  p.  213,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46,  77,  677,  vol.  viL  p.  394, 
vol.  xi.  pp.  31,  68  ;  interesting  passages  for  the  history  of  opinions  in  France. 
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govemmeilt  had  laid  open  to  their  leaders  prizes  which  before  they  could  never 
have  obtained.  As  long  as  all  offices  were  refused  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  cling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their  own  party,  by 
whom  alone  their  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But  when  the  principle  was 
once  recognized,  that  the  state  would  reward  men  for  their  abilities,  without 
regard  to  their  religion,  there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element  of 
discord.  The  leaders  of  the  Reformers  could  not  fail  to  feel  some  gratitude,  or, 
at  all  events,  some  interest  for  the  government  which  employed  them  ;  and  the 
influence  of  temporal  considerations  being  thus  strengthened,  the  influence  of 
reUgious  ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It  is  impossible  that  opposite  feelings 
should  be  paramount,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  mind.  The  further  men 
extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care  for  each  of  the  details  of  which  the  view  is 
composed.  Patriotism  is  a  corrective  ol  superstition ;  and  the  more  we  feel  for 
our  country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is  widened  ;  its  horizon  is  enlarged  ;  its  sym- 
pathies are  multiplied  ;  and.  as  the  range  of  its  excursions  is  increased,  the  tenacity 
of  its  grasp  is  slackened,  until  at  length  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infinite 
variety  of  circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions  ; 
that  a  creed  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one  man  may  be  bad  and  unnatural 
for  another  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  march  of  religious  con- 
victions, we  should  be  content  to  look  into  ourselves,  search  our  own  hearts, 
purge  our  own  souls,  soften  the  evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that 
insolent  and  intolerant  spirit  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  all 
theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction  that  a  prodigious  step  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  advantages 
which  arose  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks.  From  the  introduction 
of  temporal  considerations  among  the  Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two 
results  of  considerable  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that  many  of  the 
Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  they  had  been 
constantly  persecuted,  and  had  as  constantly  increased.^21  But  under  the  tolerant 
policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continued  to  diminieh.^^  Indeed,  this 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  that  secular  spirit  which  in  every 
country  has  assuaged  religious  animosities.  For  by  the  action  of  that  spirit 
the  influence  of  social  and  political  views  began  to  outweigh  those  theological  views 
to  which  the  minds  of  men  had  long  been  confined.  As  these  temporal  ties  in- 
creased in  strength,  there  was  of  course  generated  among  the  rival  factions  an 
increased  tendency  to  assimilate  ;  while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more 
numerous  but  in  every  respect  more  influential  than  their  opponents,  they 
reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and  gradually  drew  over  to  their  side  many 
of  their  former  enemies.  That  this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into  the  larger 
is  due  to  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  change  began  among  the  heads  of  the  party  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first  abandoned  their  leaders,  but  it  was 
rather  the  leaders  who  deserted  their  followers.  1  his  was  because  the  leaders 
being  more  educated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  susceptible 
to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore   set   the   example  of  an   indifference 

121  See  BenoisU  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  14,  18  ;  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  181,  242,  357,  358.  543,  558,  vol.  iv.  p.  155  ;  Relat.  des  Ambassadeurs  Vinitiens, 
vol.  i.  pp.  412,  536,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  74  ;  Ranke's  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  279»  280, 
vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

122  Compare  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  173,  with  Ranke,  die  Romischen  Pdpste, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  Protestants  diminished 
absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  Catholics.  In  1598  they  had  760  churches  ; 
in  .1619  only  700.  Smedley's  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  I45' 
De  Thou,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  (vol.  1.  p.  320),  observes,  that  the  Protestants 
had  increased  during  the  wars  carried  on  against  them,  but  '*  diminuoient  en  nombre  et 
en  credit  pendant  la  paix." 
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to  disputes  which  still  engrossed  the  popular  mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference 
had  reached  a  certain  point,  the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating  policy 
of  Louis  XIII.  became  irresistible  ;  and  the  Protestant  nobles  in  particular, 
being  most  exposed  to  political  temptations,  began  to  alienate  themselves 
from  their  own  party,  in  order  to  form  an  alUance  with  a  court  which  showed 
itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  this  important 
change  took  place.***  Rut  we  may  say  with  certainty  that  very  early  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  many  of  the  Protestant  nobles  carwi  nothing  for  their 
religion,  while  the  remainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel  that  interest  in  it  which  they 
had  formerly  expressed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  openly 
abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  church  which  they  had  been  taught 
t-)  abhor  as  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdi- 
guidres,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Protestant  generals,'**  became  a  Catholic,  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  conversion  was  made  constable  of  France.***  The  Duke  de 
la  Tremouille  adopted  the  same  course  ;*26  as  also  did  the  Duke  de  la  Meille- 
raye.*27  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,*28  and  a  few  years  later  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
ausier.129  These  illustrious  nobles  were  among'  the  most  powerful  of  the  members 
of  the  Reformed  communion  ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction,  sacri- 
ficing their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opinions  professed  by  the  state. 
Among  the  other  men  of  high  rank  who  still  remained  nominally  connected  with 
the  French  Protestants,  we  find  a  similar  spirit.  We  find  them  lukewarm  re- 
specting matters  for  which,  if  they  had  been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would 
have  laid  down  their  lives.  The  Mar6chal  de  Bouillon,  who  professed  himself 
to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his  religion  ;  but  he  so  comported  him- 
self as  to  show  that  he  considered  its  interests  as  subordinate  to  political  consider- 
ations.*30    A  similar  remark  has  been  made  by  the  French  historians  concerning 

i«J  M.  Kanke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell  off  from  their  party  : 
but  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he  deems  a  sudden  apostasy  ; 
'*  In  dem  namlichen  Momentc  trat  nun  auch  die  grosse  Wendung  der  Dinge  in  Frankreich 
cin.  Fragen  wir,  woher  im  Jahr  1621  die  Verluste  des  Protestantismus  hauptsachlich 
kaiiieu,  so  war  es  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  Abfall  des  Adels.'*  Ranke,  die  Pdpeie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  33,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  161 1  the  French  Protestants  were  breaking  into 
three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  **  les  seigneurs  d'6minente  qualit6.'* 

*24  *'  Le  plus  illustre  guerrier  du  parti  protestant."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  505.  In  the  contemporary  despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  is 
called  "  Tun  des  huguenots  les  plus  marquans,  homme  d*un  grand  poids,  et  d*un  grand 
credit."  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  His  principal  influence  was  in  Dauphin6. 
Benoist f  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

123  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  293  ;  and  a  dry  remark  on  his  "  conversion  "  in  Mim.  de 
Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  which  may  be  compared  with  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xviii.  p.  132, 
and  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  195-197.  Rohan  {Mim.  vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly 
says,  "  le  due  de  Lesdiguidres,  ayant  hardd  sa  religion  pour  la  charge  de  conn6 table  de 
France."     See  also  p.  91,  and  Mim.  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

1^  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  67 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII, 
vol.  V.  pp.  809,  810,  865. 

127  Tallemant  des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  La  Meilleraye  was  also  a  duke ; 
and  what  is  far  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes.  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xzviii. 
pp.  152,  153. 

128  Sismondi  [Hist^  des  Fran^ais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  27)  says,  **  il  abjura  en  1637;"  but 
according  to  Benoist*(if  >s/.  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  550)  it  was  in  1635. 

i»  Tallemant  des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  iii.  p.  245.  Des  R6aux,  who  saw  these 
changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  '*  notre  marquis,  voyant  que  sa  religion 
etoit  un  obstacle  k  son  dessein,  en  change." 

130  '*  Mettoit  la  politique  avant  la  religion."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  264.  This  was  Henry  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have  confused  with  Frederick 
Bouillon.     Both  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Henry,  who  was  the  father,  and  who  did 
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the  Duke  de  Sully  and  the  Marquis  de  Chatillon,  both  Of  whom,  though  they  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  church,  displayed  a  marked  indifference  to  those  theo- 
logical interests  which  had  formerly  been  objects  of  supreme  importance.^^i  xhe 
result  was  that  when  in  1621  the  Protestants  began  their  civil  war  against 
the  government,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their  great  leaders  two  only,  Rohan  and 
his  brother  Soubise,  were  prepared  to  risk  their  Uves  in  support  of  their  reUgion.^^^ 

Thus  it  was  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the  tolerating  poUcy  of  the 
French  government  was  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  the  support  of  their  former 
leaders,  and  in  several  instances  even  to  turn  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of 
the  Catholic  church.  But  the  other  consequence,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was 
one  of  far  greater  moment.  The  growing  indifference  of  the  higher  classes  of 
Protestants  threw  the  management  of  their  party  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
The  post  which  was  deserted  by  the  secular  leaders  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy  as  a  body  have  always  been 
remarkable  for  their  intolerance  of  opinions  different  to  their  own,  it  followed  that 
this  change  infused  into  the  now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Protestants  an  acrimony 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  worst  times  of  the  sixteenth  century .^33  Hence  it  was 
that  by  a  singular  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the  Protestants,  who  pro- 
fessed to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  became  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  more  intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their  religion 
on  the  dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  show  how  superficial  is  the  opinion  of 
those  speculative  writers  who  believe  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily 
more  Uberal  than  the  CathoUc.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view  had  taken  the  pains 
to  study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its  original  sources,  they  would  have  learned 
that  the  liberality  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all  on  its  avowed  tenets,  but  on 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  on  the  amount  of  authority  possessed 

not  actually  change  his  reUgion,  was  the  marshal.  The  following  notices  of  him  will 
more  than  confirm  the  remark  made  by  Sismondi :  Mdm.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  i.  p.  455  ; 
Smedley's  Reformed  Religion  in  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  99  ;  Capefigue*s  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  107  ', 
Le  Vassoff  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  420,  467,  664,  vol.  iv.  p.  519  ;  Mim.  de  Richelieu, 
vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  ii.  p.  259  ;  Mim.  de  Duplessis  Mornay,  vol.  xi.  p.  450,  vol.  xii.  pp.  79, 
182,  263,  287,  345,  361,  412,  505- 

131  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  pp.  121,  298,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  180,  267, 
341  ;  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  206. 
Sully  advised  Henry  IV.,  on  mere  political  considerations,  to  become  a  CathoUc  ;  and 
there  were  strong,  but  I  believe  unfounded  rumours,  that  he  himself  intended  taking  the 
same  course.     See  Sully,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  vol.  vii.  pp.  362,  363. 

132  "  There  were,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  de  Soubise,  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  throw  their  whole  fortunes  into  the 
new  wars  of  religion."  Felice's  Htst.  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  241.  For  this,  M. 
Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no  authority  ;  but  Rohan  himself  says  :  **  C'est  ce  qui  s'est  pass6 
en  cette  seconde  guerre  (1626),  oii  Rohan  et  Soubise  ont  eu  pour  contraires  tous  les  grands 
de  la  religion  de  France."  Mem.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  278.  Rohan  claims  great  merit  for 
his  religious  sincerity,  though,  from  a  passage  in  M6m.  de  Font^nay  Mareuil,  vol.  1.  p.  418, 
and  another  in  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  one  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt  if  he  were  so  single-minded  as  is  conmionly  supposed. 

133  Sismondi  notices  this  remarkable  change,  though  he  places  it  a  few  years  earlier  than 
the  contemporary  writers  do  :  "  Depuis  que  les  grands  seigneurs  s'^toicnt  61oign^s  des 
eglises,  c'etoient  les  rainistres  qui  etoient  devenusjes  chefs,  les  repr6sentans  et  les  dema- 
gogues des  huguenots  ;  et  ils  apportoient  dans  leurs  d61ib6rations  cette  Spret6  et  cette 
inflexibilite  th6ologiques  qui  semblent  caracteriser  les  prfitres  de  toutes  les  religions,  et 
qui  donnent  ^  leurs  haines  une  amertume  plus  offensante."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  FranQUts, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621,  **  Rohan  lui-m6me  voyait  continuellement 
ses  operations  contrari6es  par  leconseil-g6n6ral  des  Eglises."  LavalUe,  Hist,  des  Franfais, 
vol.  iii.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year,  M.  Capefigue  {Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  271)  says,  **  Le  parti 
modere  cessa  d' avoir  action  sur  le  preche  ;  la  direction  des  forces  huguenotes  6tait  pass^e 
dans  les  mains  des  ardents,  conduits  par  les  ministres.*' 
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by  its  priesthood.  The  Protestant  religion  is  for  the  most  part  more  tolerant 
than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have  given  rise  to  Protes- 
tantism have  at  the  same  time  increased  the  play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore 
lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  great 
Calvinist  divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied  their  history,  must  know 
that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  desire  of  persecuting  their 
opponents  burnt  as  hotly  among  them  as  it  did  among  any  of  the  Catholics 
even  in  the  worst  days  of  the  papal  dominion.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of 
which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of  those 
times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more  bigotry,  and  less  of 
the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the  lower  order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than 
there  is  among  the  lower  order  of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant 
passage  in  Protestant  theology,  it  would  be  easv  to  point  out  twenty  in  Catholic 
theology.*  The  truth  however  is  that  the  actions  of  men  are  governed,  not 
by  dogmas,  and  text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of  their 
a)utemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit  of  their  age.  and  by  the  character  of  those 
classes  who  are  in  the  ascendant.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  difference 
between  religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which  theologians  greatly 
complain  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an  evil.  For,  religious  theories  being  pre- 
served in  books,  in  a  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  changed  without  incurring  the  obvious  charge  of  in- 
consistency, or  of  heresy.  But  the  practical  part  of  every  religion,  its  moral, 
political,  and  social  workings,  embrace  such  an  immense  variety  of  interests,  and 
have  to  do  with  such  complicated  and  shifting  agencies,  that  it  is  hoi)e]ess  to  fix 
them  by  formularies  :  they,  even  in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  private  discretion  ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  unwritten,  they  lack 
those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence  of  dogmas  is  effectually  secured.*^* 
Hence  it  is  that  while  the  religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their 
national  creed  are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their  religious  practice  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  to  social  wants,  that 
it  forms  one  of  the  best  standards  by  which  the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be  measured. 
It  is  on  account  of  these  things  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that,  during 
many  years,  the  French  Protestants,  who  affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  were  more  intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  by  their 
adversaries  than  were  the  Catholics  ;  although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing  an 
infallible  church,  ought  in  consistency  to  be  superstitious,  and  may  be  said  to 
inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birthright. i^**      Thus  while  the  Catholics  were 

i'»*  The  church  of  Rome  has  always  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  has  been,  and  still  is, 
very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  inflexible  in  regard  to  dogmas  ;  a  striking  proof 
of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  affairs  are  administered.  In  Blanco  White's  Evidence 
against  Catholicism^  p.48,  and  in  Partes  Works,  vol.vii.pp.454,455,  there  is  an  unfavourable 
and  indeed  an  unjust  notice  of  this  peculiarity,  which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the 
Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  religious  sect  which  is 
regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his  Letters  on  Toleration^  observes  that  the  clergy  are 
naturally  more  eager  against  error  than  against  vice  {Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  6,  7,  241) ;  and 
their  preference  of  dogmas  to  moral  truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  C.  Comte,  TraiU  de 
Legislat.  vol.  i.  p.  245  ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  **  ein  moralischer 
Katechismus  "  with  a  '*  Religionskatechismus.**  Die  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  {Ethische 
Methodenlehre),  in  Kant's  Werke.  vol.  v.  p.  321.  Compare  Templets  Observations  upon 
the  United  Proviftces,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to 
formularies  noticed  in  Ward's  Ideal  Church,  p.  358  :  and  analogous  cases  in  MilTs  Hist. 
of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400,  and  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  also 
Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257. 

'^  Blanco  White  {Evidence  against  Catholicism,  p.  vi.)  harshly  says,  "sincere  Roman 
Cathohcs  cannot  conscientiously  be  tolerant."     But  he  is  certainly  mistaken ;  for  the 

[*  The  Protestant  theology  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century  abounded  in  in- 
tolerant teaching,  as  is  shown  by  Buckle  hereinafter.     And  see  below,  p.  318. — ^Ed.] 
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theoretically  more  bigoted  than  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practi- 
cally more  bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued  to  insist  upon 
that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  which  the  Catholics  continued  to 
deny.  Yet  such  was  the  force  of  circumstances  that  each  sect,  in  its  practice, 
contradicted  its  own  dogma,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced  the  dogma  of  its 
opponents.  The  cause  of  this  change  was  very  simple.  Among  the  ^ench,  the 
theological  spirit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying  ;  and  the  decline  of  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably  happens,  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  toleration.  But,  among  the  French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of 
the  theological  spirit  had  produced  different  coiisequences.  because  it  had 
brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the  command  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing  their  power,  provoked  a  reaction,  and  revived  those 
very  feelings  to  the  decay  of  which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin.  This  seems  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  a  religion  which  is  not  protected  by  the  government, 
usually  displays  greater  energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one  which  is  so  pro- 
tected. In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological  spirit  first  declines  among  the 
most  educated  classes  ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it 
does  in  England,  and,  controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of  the 
state  ;  thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by  tempering  it  with  secular 
considerations.  But  when  the  state  refuses  to  do  this,  the  reins  of  power,  as 
they  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy,  and  there 
arises  a  state  of  things  of  which  the  French  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  Irish  Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustration.  In  such 
cases  it  will  always  happen  that  the  religion  which  is  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment though  not  fully  recognized  by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality  ; 
because  its  priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cUng  the  closer  to  the  people, 
in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.^M  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  religion 
which  is  favoured  and  richly  endowed  by  the  state,  the  union  between  the  priest- 
hood and  inferior  laity  will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy  will  look  to  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  people  :  and  the  interference  of  political  views,  of  consider- 
ations of  temporal  expediency,  and  if  it  may  be  added  without  irreverence,  the 
hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,^^''  and,  according  to 
the  process  I  have  already  traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part  of  the  present  superstition 
of  the  Irish  Catholics, will  also  account  for  the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants. In  both  cases,  the  government,  disdaining  the  supervision  of  an  heretical 
religion,  allowed  supreme  authority  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
who  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged  them  in  a  hatred  of  their 
opponents.  What  the  results  of  this  are  in  Ireland,  is  best  known  to  those  of  our 
statesmen  who,  with  unusual  candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  greatest 
difficulty.  What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain. 

question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  consistency.  A  sincere  Roman  Catholic  may  be, 
and  often  is,  conscientiously  tolerant ;  a  consistent  Roman  Catholic,  never.  [See  above, 
p.  106  note,  as  to  this  distinction. — Ed.] 

13^  We  also  see  this  very  clearly  in  England,  where  the  dissenting  clergy  have  much  more 
influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  have  among  theirs. 
This  has  often  been  noticed  by  impartial  observers,  and  we  are  now  possessed  of  statistical 
proof  that  "  the  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more  assiduous  '*  in  attending 
religious  worship  than  churchmen  are.  See  a  valuable  essay  by  Mr.  Mann  On  the  Statistical 
Position  of  Religious  Bodies  in  England  and  Walfi.  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  152. 

137  Respecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  there  are  some  shrewd  remarks  made  by 
Le  Blanc  in  his  Lettres  d'un  Franfais,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268  ;  which  may  be  compared  with 
Lord  Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  253,  where  it  is  suggested,  that  in  the 
case  of  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  **  eligibility  to  worldly  honours  and  pro- 
fits would  somewhat  abate  the  fever  of  religious  zeal."  On  this,  there  are  observations 
worth  attending  to  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  Recollections,  Dublin,  1849,  pp.  342,  343. 
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The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having  drawn  over  to  its 
side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  having  disarmed 
the  hostihty  of  others,  the  leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
into  the  hands  of  those  inferior  men  who  displayed  in  their  new  position  the 
intolerance  characteristic  of  their  order.  Without  pretending  to  write  a  history 
of  the  odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence 
of  their  increasing  bitterness  ;  and  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
angry  feelings  of  religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed  that  at  length  they 
kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved  temper  of  the  Catholics 
prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary  as  were  the  horrible  struggles  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  For  when  the  French  Protestants  became  governed  by  men 
whose  professional  habits  made  them  consider  heresy  to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
there  naturally  sprung  up  a  missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit,  which  induced 
them  to  interfere  with  the  reUgion  of  the  Catholics,"  and,  under  the  old  pretence 
of  turning  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  revived  tho.se  animosities  which 
the  progress  of  knowledge  tended  to  appease.  And  as,  under  such  guidance, 
these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt  to  despise  that  great 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  which  their  liberties  were  secured  :  and  they  embarked  in  a 
dangerous  contest,  in  which  their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their  own  religion, 
but  to  weaken  the  religion  of  that  very  party  to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration, 
which  had  been  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

It  was  stipulated  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes  that  the  Protestants  should  enjoy  the 
full  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  this  right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  To  this  there  were  added  several  other  privileges,  such  as 
no  Catholic  government,  except  that  of  France,  would  then  have  granted  to  its 
heretical  subjects.  But  these  things  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.  They  were  not  content  to  exercise  their  own  religion,  unless  they  could 
also  trouble  the  religion  of  others.  Their  first  step  was  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French  Catholics  Imd  long 
revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith.  For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  they  held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally 
demanded  that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed  in  any  town,  place,  or 
castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants.^^s  As  the  e^ovemment  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  countenance  this  monstrous  pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked  the  C-atholic  processions 
wherever  they  met  them,  but  they  subjected  the  priests  to  personal  insults,  and 
even  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  sick. 
If  a  Catholic  clergyman  was  engagec^  in  burying  the  dead,  the  Protestants  were 
sure  to  be  present,  interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into  ridicule, 
and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the  voice  of  the  minister,  so  that 
the  service  performed  in  the  church  should  not  be  heard.^^a  Nor  did  they  always 
a:)nfine  themselves  even  to  such  demonstrations  as  these.  For,  certain  towns 
having  been,  perhaps  imprudently,  placed  under  their  control,  they  exercised 
their  authority  in  them  with  the  most  wanton  insolence.  At  La  Rochelle  which 
for  importance  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  they  would  not  permit  the 
Catholics  to  have  even  a  single  church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had 

138  *«  x^s  processions  catholiques  seraient  interdites  dans  toutes  les  places,  villes  et 
chateaux  occup6s  par  ceux  de  la  religion."     Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

138  Of  these  facts  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proof  ;  for  they  were  not  only  stated 
by  the  Catholics  in  1623,  but  they  are  recorded,  without  being  denied,  by  the  Protestant 
historian  Benoist :  **  On  y  accusoit  les  Rdformez  d'injurier  les  pr^tres,  quand  ils  les 
voyoient  passer ;  d'empecher  les  processions  des  Catholiques ;  T administration  des 
sacremens  aux  malades  ;  rcnterrcinent  des  morts  avec  les  c^r^monies  accoutum^es  ;  .  .  . 
que  les  Reformez  s'etoieiit  emparez  des  cloches  en  quelques  lieux,  et  en  d*autres  se  ser- 
voient  de  celles  des  Catholiques  pour  avertir  de  Theure  du  prdche ;  qu*ils  afifectoient  de 
faire  du  bruit  autour  des  6glises  pendant  le  service ;  qu'ils  tournoient  en  derision  les 
c6r6monies  de  T^glise  romaine."  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii*pp*433>  434  • 
see  also  pp.  149,  150. 
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been  the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an  enormous  majority 
of  Frenchmen. 1*0  This,  however,  only  formed  part  of  a  system  by  which  the 
Protestant  clergy  hoped  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow -subjects.  In  16 19 
they  ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Loudun  that  in  none  of  the  Protestant 
towns  should  there  be  a  sermon  preached  by  a  Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  eccle- 
siastical person  commissioned  by  a  bishop.**^  In  another  assembly,  they  for- 
bade any  Protestant  even  to  be  present  at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a 
funeral,  if  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest.^^  And,  as  if  to  cut 
off  all  hope  of  reconciUation,  they  not  only  vehemently  opposed  those  inter- 
marriages between  the  two  parties,  by  which',  in  every  Christian  country,  religious 
animosities  have  been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared  that  they  would 
withhold  the  sacrament  from  any  parents  whose  children  were  married  into  a 
Catholic  family.**3  Not,  however,  to  accumulate  unnecessary  evidence,  there 
is  one  other  circumstance  worth  relating,  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  these 
and  similar  regulations  were  enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited  Pau, 
he  was  not  only  treated  with  indignity  as  being  an  heretical  prince,  but  he  found 
that  the  Protestants  had  not  left  him  a  single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the 
king  of  France,  in  his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devotions  which  he 
believed  necessary  for  his  future  salvation.^** 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants,  influenced  by  their  new 
leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic  government  which  abstained  from  persecuting 
them  ;  the  first  which  not  only  allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
but  even  advanced  many  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  of  honour.***  All  this, 
however,  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  They,  who  in 
numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  minority  of  the  French  nation, 
claimed  a  power  which  the  majority  had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to 
others  the  toleration  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who  had  joined 
their  party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  but  for  exer- 
cising this'  undoubted  right  they  were  insulted  by  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  abuse.i*<^  For  thosa  who 
resisted  their  authority,  lio  treatment  was  considered  too  severe.  In  161 2, 
Ferrier.  a  man  of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their  in- 
junctions, was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  synods.  The  gist  of  his 
offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  ecclesiastical  assemblies  ; 
and  to  this  there  were  of  course  added  those  accusations  against  his  moral  con- 
duct, with  which  theologians  often  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  their 
opponents.^*?  Readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  too  familiar  with  such 
charges  to  attach  any  importance  to  them  ;  but  as,  in  this  case,  the  accused  was 

140  "On  pouvait  dire  que  La  Rochelle  6tait  la  capitale,  le  saint  temple  du  calvinisme  ; 
car  on  ne  voyait  \k  aucune  6glise,  aucune  c6r6monie  papiste."  Capefigue*s  Richelieu^  vol. 
i.  p.  342. 

1*1  Mem.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  For  other  and  similar  evidence,  see  Duplessis 
Mornay,  Mimoires,  vol.  xi.  p.  244  ;  Sully,  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  vii.  p.  164  ;  BenoisU  Hist, 
de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  233,  27Q. 

»**  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

**3  For  a  striking  instance  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  intolerant  regulation,  sec 
QuickCs  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

14*  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  124  ;  Mim.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109,  110  ; 
Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  238. 

1*5  In  1625,  Howell  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  put  up  an  inscription  on  the  gates 
of  Montauban,  '*  Roy  sans  foy,  ville  sans  peur."     HowelVs  Letters,  p.  187. 

14®  Sometimes  they  were  called  dogs  returning  to  the  vomit  of  popery  ;  sometimes  they 
were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  i. 
PP-  385*  398. 

1*7  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  {Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  362)  nothing 
is  said  of  Ferrier's  immorality  ;  and  on  the  next  occasion  (p.  449)  the  synod  complainr. 
among  other  things,  that  "  he  hath  most  licentiously  inveighed  against,  and  satirically 
lampooned,  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies." 
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tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prosecutors,  his  enemies,  and  his  judges,  the 
result  was  easy  to  anticipate.  In  1613  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the 
excommunication  was  publicly  proclaimeii  in  the  church  of  Nimes.  In  this 
sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by  the  clergy  to  be  "  a  scandalous 
man,  a  person  incorrigible,  impenitent,  and  ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they 
add,  •*  in  the  name  and  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the  church,  have  tast,  and  do  now  cast  and 
throw  him  out  of  the  societv  of  the  faithful,  that  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto 
Satan."»i8 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan !  This  was  the  penalty  which  a 
handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  corner  of  France,  thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man 
who  dared  to  despise  their  authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema  would  only 
excite  derision  ;i<*  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  open  promulgation 
of  it  was  enough  to  ruin  any  private  person  against  whom  it  might  be  directed. 
And  they  whose  studies  have  enabled  them  to  take  the  measure  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical spirit  will  easily  believe  that  in  that  age  the  threat  did  not  remain  a 
<lead  letter.  The  people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Ferrier,  attacked 
his  tamilv.  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and  gutted  his  houses,  and  demanded 
with  loud  cries  that  the  "  traitor  Judas  "  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  un- 
happy man  with  the  greatest  difficulty  effected  his  escape ;  but  though  he  saved 
his  life  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  for  ever  his 
native  town,  as  he  dared  not  return  to  a  place  where  he  had  provoked  so  active 
and  so  implacable  a  party.^^ 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with  the  ordinary  functions 
of  government,  the  Protestants  carried  the  same  spirit.  Although  they  formed 
so  small  a  section  of  the  people,  they  attempted  to  control  the  administration 
of  the  crown,  and,  by  the  use  of  threats,  turn  all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour.  They 
would  not  allow  the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical  councils  it  should 
recognize  ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the  king  to  choose  his  own  wife.  In  161 5, 
without  the  least  pretence  of  complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at 
Grenoble  and  at  Nimes.is^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that  government 
shcjuld  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of  Trent  ;i*2  and  both  assemblies  orderei) 
that  the  Protestants  should  prevent  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a  Spanish 
princess.153     They  laid  similar  claims  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  civil  and 

148  See  this  frightful  and  impious  dociunent,  in  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  L  pp.  448-450 

i«  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommunication  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
entertaining  book.  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  64-67,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  300  ;  but 
the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be  contrasted  with  the  indignant  language  of 
Vattel,  Le  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  1.  pp.  177,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors  of  excommuni- 
cation fell  into  contempt  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharpe,  edited  by  Newcoine,  vol.  i.  p.  216  :  compare  p.  363  ;  and  see  the  mournful 
remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  79  ;  and  Sit  Philip  Warwick's 
Memnirs,  pp.  175,   176. 

'^  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  which  excited  great  attention  as  indicating  the  extreme 
lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go,  sec  Mim,  de  Richelieu,  vd.  i.  p.  177  ; 
\Hm.  de  Pontchartratn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  6,  12,  29,  32  ;  Mim,  de  Duplessis  Momay,  vol.  xii. 
PP-  317.  333.  341.  350,  389,  399,  430  ;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  235 
Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  440  ;  Tallemant  des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  v.  pp.  48-54.  Mr. 
Smcdiey,  who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  except  two  passages  in  Duplessis,  has 
given  a  garbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  iiQ,  120. 

151  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

^•"'2  Capefigiie.  vol.  i.  p.  123 ;  Baxin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIL,  vol.  i.  p.  364;  Benoist,  Hist. 
de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  183  ;  Mim.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

iM  Capefigue^s  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  124  ;  Mim.  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  ii.  p.  100 ;  Le 
Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louts  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334.  The  consequence  was  that  the  king 
was  obliged  U)  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect  his  bride  against  his  I*rotestant  subjects. 
Mim.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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military  offices.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in  an  assembly  at 
Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to  some  posts  from  which,  in  their 
opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly  removed. 1*^*  In  161 9,  another  of  their  assemblies  at 
Ix>udun  declared,  that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  councillors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
had  become  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  dismissed  ;  and  they  demanded  that  for  the 
same  reason  the  government  of  Lectoure  should  be  taken  from  Fontrailles,  he 
also  having  adopted  the  not  infrequent  example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order 
to  adopt  a  creed  sanctioned  by  the  state.^^s 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  exasperating  still  further  religious 
animosities,  the  principal  Protestant  clergy  put  forth  a  series  of  works  which  foi 
bitterness  of  feeUng  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  which  it  would  certainly 
be  impossible  to  surpa.ss.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  their 
Catholic  countrymen  can  be  fully  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  looked  into 
the  pamphlets  written  by  the  French  Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises  of  such  men 
as  Chamier,  DreUncourt,  Moulin,  Thomson,  and  Vignier.  Without,  however, 
pausing  on  these,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  if  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  follow  the  mere  outline  of  p>oUtical  events.  Great  numbers  of  the  Protestants 
had  joined  in  the  rebellion  which  in  1615  was  raised  by  Cond6  -^^  and,  although 
they  were  then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on  trying  the  issue  of  a  fresh 
struggle.  In  B6am,  where  they  were  unusually  numerous,^^''  they,  even  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  had  refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  rehgion  ;  "  their 
fanatical  clergy,"  says  the  historian  of  France,  "  declaring  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass."^68  xhis  charitable  maxim  they  for  many 
years  actively  enforced,  seizing  the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  employing 
it  in  support  of  their  own  churches  ^^  so  that,  while  in  one  part  of  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  France  the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion, 
they  in  another  part  of  his  dominions  prevented  the  Catholics  from  exercising 
theirs.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an 
anomaly  as  this  ;  and  in  161 8  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants  should  restore 
the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in  their  former  possessions.  But  the 
reformed  clergy,  alarmed  at  so  sacrilegious  a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast, 
and  inspiriting  the  people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  commissioner  to  fly  from 
Pau,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  the  rival  parties.^^o 

The  rebellion  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was  soon  put  down  ; 

»54  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  38  ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28, 
29.  63. 

1S5  Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  450;  Mdm.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 
See  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  Benoist^  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  136,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  deprive  because  '*  il  avoit  quitt6  leur  religion." 

126  BaztHt  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  381.  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  349 )  says  that  they  had  no  good  reason  for  this  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  their  privileges, 
so  far  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  confirmed  and  extended. 

157  M.  Felice  {Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  237)  says  of  Lower  Navarre  and 
Beam,  in  161 7  :  "  Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say  nine-tenths,  belonged  to  the 
refonned  communion."  This  is  perhaps  over-estimated,  but  we  know,  from  De  Thou, 
that  they  formed  a  majority  in  Bcarn  in  1566  :  '*  Les  Protestans  y  fussent  en  plus  grand 
nombre  que  les  Catholiques."     De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  v.  p.  187. 

158  "  Les  ministres  fanatiques  d6claroient  qu'ils  ne  pouvaient  sans  crime  souffrir  dans 
ce  pays  regenere  I'idol^trie  de  la  niesse."     Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  415. 

159  Notice  sur  les  Mimoires  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  Compare  the  account  given  by 
Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mim.  de  Pontchartrain, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  264  ;  and  see  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 

1^  Bazin,  Hist,  de  France  sous  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-64.  The  pith  of  the  question 
was,  that  "  Tedit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn6  pouvoir,  tant  aux  catholiques  qu'aux  huguenots, 
de  rentrer  partout  dans  leurs  biens,  les  eccl^siastiques  de  B^arn  demanderent  aussytost 
les  leurs."     Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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but  according  to  the  confession  of  Rohan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders, 
it  was  the  beginning  of  all  their  niisfortunes."*i  The  sword  had  now  been  drawn  ; 
and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  France  should  be  governed 
according  to  the  principles  of  toleration  recently  established,  or  according  to 
the  maxims  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  professing  to  advocate  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a  way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment 
impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  Beam  brought  to  an  end,  when  the  Protestants  deter- 
mined on  making  a  great  effort  in  the  west  of  France.^**  The  seat  of  this  new 
struggle  was  Rochelle,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Protest  an  ts.^^  who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly 
by  their  own  industry,  and  partly  by  following  the  occupation  of  public  pirates. w* 
In  this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  impregnable.^^  they,  in  December,  1620,  held 
a  Cf  reat  Assembly,  to  which  their  spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Fiance. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men  who  were  bent 
on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great  secular  leaders  were,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  gradually  falling  off ;  and  by  this  time  there  only  remained  two 
of  much  ability,  Rohan  and  Momay,  both  of  whom  saw  the  inexpediency  of 
their  proceedings,  and  desired  that  the  assembly  should  peaceably  separate.** 
But  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  irresistible ;  and  by  their  prayers  and 
exhortations  they  easily  gained  over  the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  then  a 
gross  and  uneducated  body.^c^  Under  their  influence  the  assembly  adopted  a 
course  which  rendered  civil  war  inevitable.     Their  first  act  was  an  edict   by 

ifii  "  L'afifaire  de  B6am,  source  de  tous  nos  maux."  Mhn.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  156  ; 
see  also  p.  183.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  {Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iii.  p.  634) : 
*'  L'affaire  du  B6am  et  Tassembl^e  qui  se  convoqua  ensuite  k  la  Rochelle,  sont  la  source 
veritable  des  raalheurs  des  eglises  r^formfees  de  France  sous  le  rdgne  dont  j'tois 
rhistoire." 

i"*  On  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B6am  and  those  of  Rochelle,  com- 
pare Mim.  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  with  Mint,  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  113,  and  Mim, 
de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

i<o  Their  first  church  was  established  in  1556  {Ranke's  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i. 
p.  360) ;  but  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protestants. 
See  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  iv.  p.  263,  vol.  v.  p.  379,  ad  ann.  1562  and  1567. 

1**  Or,  as  M.  Capefigue  courteously  puts  it,  **les  Rochelois  ne  respectaient  pas 
toujours  les  pavilions  amis."  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  332.  A  ddicate  circum- 
locution, luiknown  to  Mezeray,  who  says  {Hist,  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  426)  in  1587,  "  et 
les  Rochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  du  commerce  et  de  la  piraterie,^*  etc. 

i«5  "  Ceste  place,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable."  Mim,  de 
Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  512.  "Cette  orgueilleuse  cit6,  qui  se  croyoit  imprenable." 
M^m.  de  MotUglat,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  Howell,  who  visited  Rochelle  in  1620  and  1622,  was 
greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HowelVs  Letters,  pp.  46,  47,  108.  At  p.  204,  he  calls  it, 
in  his  barbarous  style,  "  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  Protestants  there.'*  For  a 
description  of  the  defences  of  Rochelle,  see  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  pp.  615-617; 
and  some  details  worth  consulting  in  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  977-980. 

i«6  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  139  ;  ^ismondi.  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xxii. 
pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  {Mim.  vol.  i.  p.  446) :  "  je  m'efforfai  de  la  s^parer." 
In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Momay  wrote  ten  years  before  this,  he  shows  his  appre- 
hensions of  the  evil  that  would  result  from  the  increasing  violence  of  his  party ;  and 
he  advises,  "  que  nostre  z61e  soit  temp6r6  de  prudence."  Mint,  et  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  p.  1 22  ; 
and  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Protestants,  see  pp.  154,  510,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  82,  255  ;  and  Sully,  Qiconomies  Royales,  vol.  ix.  pp.  350,  435. 

»'^  "  Les  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  surtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Momay,  firent  ce  qu'ils  purent 
pour  engager  les  r6formes  k  ne  pas  provoquer  I'autorit^  royale  pour  des  causes  qui  ne 
pouvoient  justifier  une  guerre  civile  ;  mais  le  pouvoir  dans  le  parti  avoit  pass^  presque 
absolument  aux  bourgeois  des  villes  et  aux  ministres  qui  se  livroient  aveugl^ment  k 
leur  f  anatisme,  et  k  leur  orgeuil,  et  qui  ^toient  d'autant  plus  applaudis,  qu'ils  montroient 
plus  de  violence."     Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fratt(ais„  vol.  xxii.  p.  478. 
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which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belonging  to  Catholic  churches.!*** 
They  then  caused  a  gjeat  seal  to  be  struck  ;  under  the  authority  of  which  they 
ordered  that  the  people  should  be  armed,  and  taxes  collected  from  them  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  their  religion.i*^  Finally,  they  drew  up  the  regulations, 
and  organized  the  establishment,  of  what  they  called  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  France  and  of  B^arn;  and,  with  a  view  to  faciUtate  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  they  parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of 
which  there  was  allotted  a  separate  general;  who,  however,  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administration,  in  all  its  parts,  was  held  respon- 
sible to  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  called  it  into  cxistence.^TO 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed  by  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  French  Protestants;  men  by  nature  destined  to  obscurity,  and  whose 
abilities  were  so  despicable  that,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  importance, 
they  have  left  no  name  in  history.  These  insignificant  priests,'  who  at  the 
best  were  only  fit  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  ordering  the  affairs  of  France,  imposing  taxes  upon  French- 
men, confiscating  property,  raising  troops,  levying  war  ;  and  all  this  for  the 
sake  of  propagating  a  creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  large  as  a  foul 
and  mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evident  that  the  French 
government  had  no  choice  except  to  abdicate  its  functions,  or  else  take  arms 
in  its  own  defence. i^i  Whatever  may  be  the  popular  notion  respecting  the 
necessary  intolerance  of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and 
a  Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants  could  make  no  pretence.  During 
the  twenty-two  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the 
Assembly  of  Rochelle,  the  government,  notwithstanding  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;  ^72  nor  did  they  make  any  attempt  to  destroy 
the  privileges  of  a  sect  which  they  were  bound  to  consider  heretical,  and  the 
extirpation  of  which  had  been  deemed  by  their  fathers  to  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  Christian  statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  uninterrupted,  except 
by  the  short  peace,  first  of  Montpelier,  and  aiterwards  of  Rochelle  ;  neither 
of  which,  however,  was  very  strictly  preserved.  But  the  difference  in  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  two  parties  corresponded  to  the  difference  between  the 
classes  which  governed  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influenced  mainly  by 
the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domination.  The  Catholics,  being  led 
by  statesmen,  aimed  at  temporal  advantages.  Thus  it  was  that  circumstances 
had  in  France  so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency  of  these  two 
great  sects  that,  by  a  singular  metamorphosis,  the  secular  principle  was  now 
represented  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  theological  principle  by  the  Protestants. 

»*»  '•On  confisqua  les  biens  des  6glises  catholiques."  LavalUft  Hist,  des  Franfais 
vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  and  see  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

i«  "  lis  donnent  des  commissions  d'armer  et  de  faire  des  impositions  sur  le  peuple, 
et  ce  sous  leur  grand  sceau,  qui  6toit  une  Religion  appuy6e  sur  une  croix,  ayant  en  la 
main  un  livre  de  I'^vangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  un  vieux  squelette,  qu'ils  disoient  Hre 
I'eglise  romaiae."  Mim.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  M.  Capefigue  (Richelieu,  vol.  i. 
p.  259)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists  ;  but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  by  a  late  writer  {Felice, 
Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  240),  who  systematically  suppresses  every  fact 
unfavourable  to  his  own  party. 

I'O  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iv.  p.  157 ;  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii. 
p.  145  ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353-355  ;  Capefigue' s  Richelieu, 
vol.  i.  p.  258. 

171  Even  Mosheim,  who  as  a  Protestant  was  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots,  says,  that  they  had  established  **  imperium  in  imperio  ;  **  and  he  ascribes 
to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  162 1 .     Mosheim* s  Eccles.  Hist .  vol.  ii.  pp.  237*  238. 

"3  Compare  Mint,  de  FonUnay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplo- 
nuUie  Fran^aise,  vol.  ii.  p.  351 

21 
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The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore  the  interests  of  superstition,  were 
upheld  by  that  very  party  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both  : 
they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had  hitherto 
depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  triumphed,  the  ecclesiastical 
power  would  be  weakened :  if  the  Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be 
strengthened.  Of  this  fact,  so  far  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have 
just  given  ample  proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings,  and  from  the  language 
of  their  own  synods.  And  that  the  opposite  or  secular  principle  predominated 
among  the  Catholics  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  undeviating  policy  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  but  also  from  another  circumstance  worthy 
of  note.  For  their  motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion,  thought  himself  bound 
to  reprehend  that  disregard  of  theological  interests  which  they  displayed,  and 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  crying  and  unpardonable  offence.  In  1622,  only 
one  year  after  the  struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  begun, 
he  strongly  remonstrated  with  the  French  government  upon  the  notorious 
indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  carrying  on  war  against  heretics,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  heresy,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring 
for  the  state  those  temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  pious  men, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance.^T^ 

If  at  this  juncture  the  Protestants  had  earned  the  day,  the  loss  to  France 
would  have  been  immense,  perhaps  irreparable.  For  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  temper  and  character  of  the  French  Calvinists  can  doubt  that  if  they 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  government  they  would  have  revived  those 
religious  persecutions  which,  so  far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had  already 
attempted  to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but  even  in  the  edicts  of  their 
assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of  that  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which 
in  every  age  has  characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a  spirit 
is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental  assumption  from  which  theo- 
logical lawgivers  usually  start.  The  clergy  are  taught  to  consider  that  their 
paramount  duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  guard  it  against  the 
invasions  of  heresy.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  rise  to  power,  it  almost  invari- 
ably happens  that  they  carry  into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted 
in  their  profession  ;  anS  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  religious 
error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to  make  it  penal.  And  as  all 
the  European  countries  have  in  the  period  of  their  ignorance  been  once  ruled 
by  the  clergy,  just  so  do  we  find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land  those  traces  of 
their  power  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  gsaduaUy  effacing.  We  find 
the  professors  of  the  dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the  professors  of 
other  creeds ;  laws  sometimes  to  bum  them,  sometimes  to  exile  them,  some- 
times to  take  away  their  civil  rights,  sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political 
rights.  These  are  the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution  passes ; 
and  by  observing  which  we  may  measure,  in  any  country,  the  energy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  by  which  such  measures 
are  supported  generally  gives  rise  to  other  measures  of  a  somewhat  different 
though  of  an  analogous  character.  For,  by  extending  the  authority  of  law  to 
opinions  as  well  as  to  acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  en- 
larged ;  the  individuality  and  independence  ot  each  man  are  invaded  ;  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of  intrusive  and  vexatious  regulations, 
which  are  supposed  to  perform  for  morals  the  service  that  the  other  class  of 
laws  performs  for  rehgion.     Under  pretence  of  favouring  the  practice  of  virtue 

"3  See  the  paper  of  instructions  from  Pope  (iregory  XV.,  in  the  appendix  to  Ranke, 
die  Rom.  Pdpbte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  173,  174  :  *♦  Die  Hauptsache  aber  ist  was  er  dem  Konige 
von  Frankreich  vorstellen  soil :  i,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den  Verdacht  auf  sich  laden  werde 
als  verfolge  er  die  Protestanten  bloss  aus  Staats-interesse."  Bazin  (Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  320)  says,  that  Richelieu  attacked  the  Huguenots  "  sans  aucune  id6e  de  perse- 
cution religieuse."  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Capcfigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  274  '*  and 
the  candid  admissions  of  the  Protestant  Lc  Vassor,  in  his  Htst.  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  v.  p.  ii. 
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and  maintaining  the  purity  of  society,  men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary 
pursuits,  in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements,  nay,  even 
in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inchned  to  wear.  That  this  is  what  has  actually 
been  done,  must  be  known  to  whoever  has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
iijto  the  canons  of  Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so  natural, 
that  regulations  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  were  drawn  up  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for  the  govermnent  of  England 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  coadjutors ;  while  a  tendency  precisely 
identical  may  be  observed  in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a 
still  later  instance,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  in  France  the  Protestant  clergy,  having  great  power  among  their  own 
party,  should  enforce  a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  examples, 
they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  even  to  witness  the  performance  of 
private  theatricals. i'*  They  looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement, 
and  therefore  they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered  that  all 
dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the  spiritual  power,  and  desired  to 
abandon  so  unchristian  a  profession.  If  however  the  admonition  failed  in 
effecting  its  purpose,  the  dancing -masters,  thus  remaining  obdurate,  were  to 
be  excommunicated.^76  With  the  same  pious  care  did  the  clergy  superintend 
other  matters  equally  important.  In  one  of  their  synods,  they  ordered  that 
all  persons  should  abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel,  and  should  arrange  their 
hair  with  becoming  modesty.i76  in  another  synod,  they  forbade  women  to 
paint  ;  and  they  declared,  that  if  after  this  injunction  any  woman  persisted 
in  painting  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.i^^  Xo  their 
own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the  flock,  there  was  paid  an 
attention  still  more  scrupulous.  The  ministers  of  the  word  were  permitted  to 
teach  Hebrew,  because  Hebrew  is  a  sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated  by  profane 
writers.  But  the  Greek  language,  which  contains  all  the  philosophy  and  nearly 
all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid  aside,  its  pro- 
fessorship suppressed.^78  And  in  order  that  the  mind  might  not  be  distracted 
from  spiritual  things,  the  study  of  chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden;  such  a 
mere  earthly  pursuit  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred  pro- 
fession.179  Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  knowledge  should 
still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants,  other  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  even 
its  earhest  approach.  The  clergy,  entirely  forgetting  that  right  of  private 
judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was  founded,  became  so  anxious  to  protect 
the  unwary  from  error  that  they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  pubUsh  a  work 
without  the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
clergy  themselves.^so  When  by  these  means  they  had  destroyed  the  possi- 
bility of  free  inquiry,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  real  knowledge,  they  proceeded  to  guard  against  another  circum- 
stance to  which  their  measures  had  given  rise.     For  several  of  the  Protestants, 

*7*  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gaiita,  vol.  i.  p.  Ivii. 
"5  Jbid.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ivii.  17,  131,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

17"  ••  And  both  sexes  are  required  to  keep  modesty  in  their  hair,"  etc.  Ibid,  vol.  1. 
p.  119. 

1^  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

178  The  synod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  says,  '*  A  minister  may  at  the  same  time  be  professor 
in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  it  is  not  seemly  for  him  to  profess  the  Greek 
also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be  taken  up  in  the  exposition  of  Pagan 
and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  discharged  from  the  ministry."  Quick's  Synodicon, 
vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Three  years  later,  the  synod  of  Charenton  suppressed  altogether  the 
Greek  professorships,  "  as  being  superfluous  and  of  small  profit."     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

179  The  synod  of  St.  Maixant,  in  1609,  orders  that  **  colloquies  and  synods  shall  have 
a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemistry,  and  grievously  reprove  and 
censure  them."     Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  314. 

190   Jffid^  voi^  i,  pp^  j^y^  nj^^  yqI,  ii,  p,   iiQ, 
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seeing  that  tinder  snch  a  system  it  was  im|KMaible  to  edncate  their  families 
with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of  thoae  celebrated  Catholic  col- 
leges, where  ^one  a  sound  education  coold  then  be  obtained.  Bat  the  clergy, 
v>  socm  as  the>'  heard  of  this  practice,  pat  an  end  to  it  In*  ezoommanicating 
the  ofiending  parents ;  ^^  and  to  this  there  was  added  am  order  forbidding 
them  to  admit  into  their  own  private  boases  any  tator  who  pcolessed  the 
(^.'athoUc  reUgion.^^  Sach  was  the  way  in  which  the  Enoch  Protestants  were 
watched  over  and  protected  by  their'  ^nritoal  masters^  Even  the  minatest 
matters  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  these  great  legislatocs.  They  ordered 
that  no  person  shoald  go  to  a  ball  or  masqaera^e ;  *^  nor  oog^t  any  Christian 
U}  Urffk  at  the  tricks  of  conjurors,  or  at  tfaie  famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the 
puppet-show;  neither  was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-danoes ;  lor  all  sach 
amusements  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because  they  excite 
curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.^  Another  thing  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  names  that  are  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  child  may  have  two  christian 
names,  though  one  is  prcferable.^^  Great  care,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  their 
selection.  They  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  they  oug^t  not  to  be 
Baptist  or  Angel ;  neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been 
formerly  used  by  the  Pagans.^^  When  the  children  are  grown  up,  there  are 
other  regulations  to  which  they  must  be  subject.  The  dergy  dedared  that 
the  faithful  must  by  no  means  let  their  hair  grow  long,  lest  l^  so  doing  they 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  "  lascivious  curls."  ^^  They  are  to  make  their  garments 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  **  the  new-fangled  fashions  of  the  world :  "  they 
are  to  have  no  tassels  to  their  dress:  their  gloves  most  be  without  silk  and 
ribbons :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fardingales :  they  are  to  beware  of  wide 
sleeves.** 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  legisfation 
will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  that  men  of  gravity,  men  who  had  reached 
the  years  of  discretion,  and  were  assembled  together  in  solemn  council,  should 
evince  such  a  prying  and  puerile  spirit ;  that  they  should  display  such  miserable 
and  childish  imbecility.  But  whoever  will  take  a  voider  survey  of  human 
affairs  will  be  inclined  to  blame  not  so  much  the  legislators  as  the  system  of 
which  the  legislators  formed  a  part.  For  as  to  the  men  themselves,  thev  merely 
acted  after  their  kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they  were 
bred.     By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  certain 

i*>  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  235,  419,  voL  iL  pp.  201,  509,  S'S-  Compare 
benoisU  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 

iw  Quick's  Synodtcon,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

»83  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

I'M  **  All  Christian  magistrates  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  them,  because 
t  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessary  expenses,  and  wastes  time.*'  IhiiU 
vol.  i.  p.  194. 

1^  This  was  a  very  knotty  question  for  the  theologians  ;  but  it  was  at  length  decided 
n  the  affirmative  by  the  synod  of  Saumur  :  "  On  the  13th  article  of  the  same  chapter, 
the  deputies  of  Poictou  demanded,  whether  two  names  might  be  given  a  child  at  bap- 
tism ?  To  which  it  was  replied :  The  thing  was  indifferent ;  however,  parents  were 
advised  to  observe  herein  Christian  simplicity.**     Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

!•*  Ibid,  vol  i.  pp.  xlvi.  25 

187  I  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  i74* 

188  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  174,  574.  583.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to  regulate  the  dress  of 
women.  See  Doblado's  Letters  from  Spain,  pp.  202-205 :  a  good  illustration  of  the  identity 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant.  [The  Protestant  attitude 
in  question,  which  derives  proximately  from  Calvinism,  is  probably  older  in  France 
than  the  regulations  cited.  Similar  laws  were  passed  by  the  Scotch  clergy  fifty  years 
before.  See  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assemblies,  Bannatyne  Qub  ed. 
Part  I.  p.  335.  But  all  the  movements  of  religious  reform  before  the  Reformatiott.had 
shown  similar  tendencies. — Ed.] 
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views,  and  when  they  rose  to  power  it  was  natural  that  they  should  carry 
those  views  into  effect ;  thus  transplanting  into  the  law-book  the  maxims  they 
had  already  preached  in  the  pulpit.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling, 
inquisitive,  and  vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  we 
should  remember  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy  such  grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence, is  not  by  vainly  labouring  to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class  from 
whence  they  proceed,  but  rather  by  confining  the  class  within  its  proper  limits, 
by  jealously  guarding  against  its  earliest  encroachments,  by  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  lessening  its  influence,  and  finally,  when  the  progress  of  society  will 
justify  so  great  a  step,  by  depriving  it  of'  that  poUtical  and  legislative  power 
which,  though  gradually  faUing  from  its  hands,  it  ?s  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

But.  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will  at  all  events  be 
admitted  that  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  what  would  have 
happened  to  France  if  the  Protestants  had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After 
the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt  that  if  such 
a  misfortune  had  occurred,  the  liberal,  and  considering  the' age,  the  enlightened 
p>olicy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  have  been  destroyed,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere  system  which,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country,  has  been  found  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To 
put,  therefore,  the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  saying  that  there  was 
a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should  rather  say  that  there  was  a  war 
between  rival  classes.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  much  between  the  Catholic 
religion  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  between  Catholic  laymen  and  Protestant 
clergy.  It  was  a  struggle  between  temporal  interests  and  theological  interests, 
— between  the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the  point 
now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  by  the  civil  power  or  by 
the  spiritual  power, — whether  she  should  be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views 
of  secular  statesmen,  or  according  to  the  narrow  notions  of  a  factious  and  in- 
tolerant priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  aggressive  party, 
and  being  moreover  inflamed  by  a  religious  zeal  unknown  to  their  opponents, 
might  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous  at- 
tempt ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  might  have  protracted  the  struggle  for  an  in- 
definite period.  But,  fortunately  for  France,  in  1624,  only  three  years  after 
the  war  began,  Richelieu  assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.  He  had 
for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the  queen-mother,  into  whose  mind 
he  had  always  inculcated  the  neces.sity  of  complete  toleration.^SQ  When  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in  every  way 
to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  his  own  party  were  constantly 
urging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose  presence  they  thought  polluted 
France. 1^  But  Richelieu,  having  only  secular  objects,  refused  to  embitter 
the  contest  by  turning  it  into  a  religious  war.  He  was  determined  to  chastize 
the  rebellion,  but  he  would  not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war  was 
raging,  he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by  which  the  full  liberty 
of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the  Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626, 
showed  signs  of  compunction,  or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed 

^^  On  his  influence  over  her  in  and  after  161 6,  see  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII., 
vol.  ii.  p.  508  ;  Mem.  de  Pontchartrain,  voJ.  ii.  p.  240  ;  M6m.  de  Montglat,  vol.  i.  p.  23  ; 
and  compare,  in  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198-200,  the  curious  arguments  which  he 
put  in  her  mouth  respecting  the  impolicy  of  making  war  on  the  Protestants. 

190  In  1625,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Richelieu,  urging  him  "assi^ger  la 
Rochelle,  et  chatier  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  les  huguenots,  toute  autre  affaire 
cessante."  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIL  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  See  also,  on  the  anxiety  of  the 
clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  BenoisU  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  166,  232,  245,  338,  378,  379,  427;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfats, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  485. 
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the  Edict  of  Nantes.^w  and  he  granted  them  peace ;  although,  as  he  says,  he 
knew  that  by  doing  so  he  should  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  those  "  who  so  greatly 
affected  the  name  of  zealous  Catholics."  *»  A  few  months  afterwards  war 
again  broke  out ;  and  then  it  was  that  Richelieu  determined  on  that  celebrated 
siege  of  KrKhelle,  which,  if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  i^-as  sure  to  be  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was  moved  to  this  hazardous 
undertaking  solely  by  secular  considerations  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
(general  spirit  of  his  preceding  policy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct. 
With  the  details  of  this  famous  siege  history  is  not  concerned,  as  such  matters 
have  no  value  except  to  military  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1628 
Rochelle  was  taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  induced  by  their 
clergy  ^^  to  continue  to  resist  long  after  relief  was  hopeless,  and  who  m  conse- 
quence had  suffered  the  most  dreadful  hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrcTider 
at  discretion. iw  The  privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  magistrates 
removed  ;  but  the  great  minister  by  whom  these  things  were  effected  still 
abstained  from  that  religious  persecution  to  which  he  u-as  urged.^**  He  granted 
to  the  Protestants  the  toleration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
he  formally  conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  public  worship.^**  But  such 
was  their  infatuation  that  because  he  likewise  restored  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors  the  same  liberty  that  he  had 
granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Protestants  murmured  at  the  indulgence ;  they 
could  not  bear  the  idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  performance 
of  Popish  rites.i^  And  their  indignation  waxed  so  high  that  the  next  year 
they  in  another  part  of  France  again  rose  in  arms.  As  however  they  were 
now  strippwl  of  their  principal  resources,  they  were  easily  defeated  ;  and,  their 
existence  as  a  political  faction  being  destroyed,  they  were,  in  reference  to  their 
religion,  treated  by  Richelieu  in  the  same  manner  as  before.^*  To  the  Protestants 
generally  he  confirmwl  the  privilege  of  preaching  and  of  performing  the  other 
ceremonies  of  their  creed.^^     To  their  leader,  Rohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty', 

1^  He  confirmed  it  in  March,  1626  ;  Flassatty  Hist,  de  la  Dipiomaiie  Franfaise,  vol.  ii. 
P«  399  ;  and  also  in  the  preceding  January.  See  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii. 
appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

102  "Ceux  qui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z^lfs  catholiques."  Mhn.  de  Richelieu, 
vol.  iii.  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626),  says,  that  he  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  "  un  trop  ardent  et  pr6cipit6  d^ir  de  miner  les  huguenots." 

1*3  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  66. 

*w  On  the  suflfcrings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  MS.,  in  Capefigue's 
Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  351.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  sa>^  that  the 
besieged,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children  ;  and  that  the  burial-grounds  were 
guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpses  from  being  dug  up  and  turned  into  food.  Af/m.  de 
Fontenay  Mareuil^  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

^05  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by  Louis  XIII. ;  of 
whom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  *'  11  ^toit  plein  de  pi^t6  et  de  zdle  pour  le  service  de 
Dieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  Feglise ;  et  sa  plus  sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La  Rochelle 
et  les  autres  places  qu'il  prit,  fut  de  penser  qu'il  chasseroit  de  son  royaume  les  h^r^tiques, 
et  qu'il  le  purgeroit  par  cette  voie  des  diff^rentes  religions  qui  g&tent  et  infectent  T^glise 
de  Dieu."     Mint,  de  MottevilUy  vol.  i.  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

iM  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  423  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  77  ;  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  357  ;  Mint,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

iw  •♦  Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  IVglise  romaine  au 
scin  de  leur  ville.'*     Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

108  "Des  qu'il  ne  s'agit  plus  d'un  parti  politique,  il  conc^da,  comme  k  la  Rochelle, 
la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  faculty  de  preche."  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
Compare  Smedley's  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  with  Mimoites 
de  Richelieu,  vol.  iv.  p.  484. 

»»o  The  Mdict  of  Nismes,  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found  in  Quick's 
Synodicon,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcvi.-ciii.,  and  in  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  il.  appendix, 
PP-  92-98  ;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36-38. 
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and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  services.  After 
this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed  ;  they  never  again  rose  in  arms, 
nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  them  until  a  much  later  period,  when  they  were 
barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.200  But  from  all  such  intolerance  Richelieu 
sedulously'  abstained  ;  and  having  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he 
embarked  in  that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy  of  which  I  have  already  given 
some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that  his  proceedings  against  the 
Protestants  had  not  been  caused  by  hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For  the 
same  party  which  he  attacked  at  home  he  supported  abroad.  He  put  down 
the  French  Protestants,  because  they  were  a  turbulent  faction  that  troubled  the 
state,  and  wished  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  all  opinions  unfavourable  to  them- 
selves. But  so  far  from  carrying  on  a  crusade  against  their  religion,  he,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  encouraged  it  in  other  countries;  and,  though  a  bishop 
of  the  Catholic  church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and  by  force 
of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House  of  Austria,  maintain  the 
Lutherans  against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against 
the  King  of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I  trust,  a  clear  outline 
of  the  events  which  took  place  in  France  during  the  reign  of  I^uis  XIIT.,  and 
particularly  during  that  part  of  it  which  included  the  administration  of  Richelieu. 
But  such  occurrences,  important  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of  that 
larger  development  which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  national  intellect.  They  were  the  mere  political  expression  of  that  bold 
and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried  havoc  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of 
men.  For  the  government  of  Richelieu  was  successful  as  well  as  progressive  ; 
and  no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities  unless  its  measures  harmonize 
with  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  age.  Such  an  administration,  though  it 
facilitates  progress,  is  not  the  cause  of  it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and  symptom. 
The  cause  of  the  progress  lies  far  deeper,  and  is  governed  by  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  time.  And  as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  successive 
generations  depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  we 
can  only  understand  the  working  of  the  tendencies  by  taking  a  wide  view  of 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the 
real  nature  of  the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence  respecting  those 
higher  and  more  important  facts  which  historians  are  apt  to  neglect,  but  without 
which  the  study  of  the  past  is  an  idle  and  trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a 
barren  field,  which,  bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fact  that  while  Richelieu,  with  such  extra 
ordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing  the  whole  system  of  French  politics,  and 
by  his  disregard  of  ancient  interests  was  setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  a  course  precisely  similar  was  being  pursued,  in  a  still  higher  depart 
ment,  by  a  man  greater  than  he  ;  by  one  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own  opinion, 
is  the  most  profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers  France  has  produced. 
I  speak  of  R6ne  Descartes,  of  whom  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  effected 
a  revolution  more  decisive  than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  single 
mind.  With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  not  now  concerned,  because 
in  this  Introduction  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  progress  of  science,  except 
in  those  epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn  in  the  habits  of  national  thought. 
But  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  he  was  the  first  who  successfully  applied 
algebra    to    geometry ;  201    that   he   pointed   out    the   important    law    of    the 

M.  Bazin,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  otherwise  valuable  work,  never  quotes 
his  authorities. 

200  In  1633,  their  own  historian  says  :  "  les  Rdformez  ne  faisoient  plus  de  party." 
Demist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  532.  Compare  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  account 
of  France  in  1648,  in  Bunbury's  Correspond,  of  Hanmer,  p.  309,  Lend.  1838. 

s*'"  Thomas  (Eloge,  In  CEuvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  32)  says,  *' cet  instrument,  c'est 
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sines;  202  that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instrnments  were  extremely  imperfect  he 
discovered  the  changes  to  which  light  is  subjected  in  the  eye  by  the  crystalline 
lens  ;  203  that  he  directed  attention  to  the  consequences*  resulting  from  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  ^o*  and   that  he  moreover   detected    the   causes  of 

Descartes  qui  Ta  cr66  ;  c'est  rapplication  de  I'algebre  k  la  g^ometrie."  And  this,  in  the 
highest  sense,  is  strictly  true  ;  for  although  Vieta  and  two  or  three  others  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had  anticipated  this  step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the  magnificent  dis- 
covery of  the  possibihty  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  of  curves,  he  being  un- 
doubtedly  the  first  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations.  See  MotUucla,  Hist. 
des  MathinuU.  vol.  i.  pp.  704,  705,  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

3^  The  statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Vossius  to  the  effect  that  Descartes  had 
seen  the  papers  of  Snell  before  publishing  his  discovery,  are  unsupported  by  any  direct 
evidence  ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  brought 
forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  at  large  to  depreciate 
great  men,  and  so  general  is  the  desire  to  convict  them  of  plagiarism,  that  th^s  charge, 
improbable  in  itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony  of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been 
not  only  revived  by  modem  writers,  but  has  been,  even  in  our  own  time,  spoken  of  as 
a  well-established  and  notorious  fact !  The  flimsy  basis  of  this  accusation  is  clearly 
exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  valuable  work  Le  CarUsianisme,  Paris,  1843, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12  ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  I  refer  with  regret  to  Sir  D. 
Brewster  on  the  Progress  of  Optics,  Second  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  309,  310  ; 
and  to  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  502,  503. 

203  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iv.  pp.  271,  272), 
and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  371  seq.  What  makes  this  the  more  observable 
is  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  neglected  long  after  the  death  of  Descartes, 
and  no  attempt  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  complete  his  views  by  ascer> 
taining  its  intimate  structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  (Thomson's  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  512) 
that  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first  analyzed  in  1802.  Compare 
Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-421  ;  Henle,  Traiti  d' Anatomic,  vol.  i.  p.  357  ; 
Lepelletier,  Physiologic  AUdicale,  vol.  iii.  p.  160  ;  Mayo's  Human  Physiol,  p.  279  ;  Blain' 
ville,  Physiol,  comparie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  325-328  ;  none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier 
than  the  nineteenth  century.  I  notice  this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
our  knowledge,  and  partly  as  proving  how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes, 
and  in  completing  his  views ;  for,  as  M.  Blain ville  justly  observes,  the  chemical  laws 
of  the  lens  must  be  understood  before  we  can  exhaustively  generalize  the  optical  laws 
of  its  refraction  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  researches  of  Berzelius  on  the  eye  are  complemental 
to  those  of  Descartes.  The  theory  of  the  limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according 
to  the  descending  scale  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  develop- 
ment and  a  general  increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  Uttle  studied  ; 
but  Dr.  Grant  {Comparative  Anatomy,  p.  252)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of  the 
rotifera  ;  while  in  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in  Miiller's  Physiology, 
vol.  i.  p.  450,  that  after  its  removal  in  mammals  it  has  been  reproduced  by  its  matrix, 
the  capsule.  (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  it  will  tell  against  the  suggestion  of  Schwann, 
who  supposes,  in  his  Microscopical  Researches,  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of  hfe 
is  vegetable,  and  that  it  is  not  **  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.")  As  to  its  probable  exist- 
ence in  the  hydrozoa,  see  Rymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom,  1855.  p.  96,  **  regarded  either 
as  a  crystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe  :  "  and  as  to  its  embryonic  development,  see  Burdach, 
Traiti  de  Physiologic,  vol.  iii.  pp.  435-438.  [Concerning  this  note.  Buckle  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Gray  while  the  pages  were  passing  through  the  press  :  **  In  regard  to  the  note  on  the 
crystalline  lens,  I  confess  that  I  think  you  are  right,  and  therefore  I  am  wrong.  My 
mind,  and  hence  my  reading,  is  too  discursive,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  discursiveness 
is  too  ostentatiously  displayed,  as  I  clearly  perceive  now  that  the  volume  is  printed.*' 
{Mr.  Huth's  Life  of  Buckle,  i.  139-40.) — Ed.] 

20*  Torricelli  first  weighed  the  air,  in  1643.  Brande's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  360;  Leslie's 
Natural  Philosophy,  p.  419  :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Descartes,  written  as  early  as 
1 63 1,  •*  oii  il  explique  le  ph^nomene  de  la  suspension  du  mercure  dans  un  tuyau  ferm6 
par  en  haut,  en  Tattribuant  au  poids  de  la  colonne  d'air  41ev6e  jusqu*au  deU  des  nues.*'. 
Bordas  Demoulin,  le  Cartdsianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  311.     And  Montucla  {Hist-  des  Maihimat. 
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the  rainbow,20B  that  singular  phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar, 
some  theological  superstitions  are  still  connected.**  At  the  same  time,  and 
as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of  excellence,  he  is  not  only  allowed  to 
be  the  first  geometrician  of  the  age.^w  but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable  pre- 
cision of  his  style,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  French  prose.208  And 
although  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder,  I  had  almost 
said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined  with  them  a  long  course  of 
laborious  experiment  upon  the  animal  frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest 
rank  among  the  anatomists  of  his  time.**  The  great  discovery  made  by  Harvey 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  neglected  by  most  of  his  contemporaries  :  210 

vol.  ii.  p.  205 )  says  of  Descartes,  **  nous  avons  des  preuves  que  ce  philosophe  reconnut 
avant  Torricelli  la  pesanteur  de  I'air."  Descartes  himself  says  that  he  suggested  the 
subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal.     (Euvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  x.  pp.  344,  351. 

205  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  does  nevertheless 
allow  that  he  is  **  the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow."  Hist,  of  the 
Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  380,  384.  See  also  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  189  ;  Thomson's 
Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  364  ;  HallanCs  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  203  ;  (Euvres  de 
Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48,  vol.  v.  pp.  265-284.  On  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known 
in  the  present  century,  see  Kaemtz,  Course  of  Meteorology,  pp.  440-445  ;  and  Forbes  on 
Meteorology,  pp.  125-130,  in  Report  of  British  Association  for  1840.  Compare  Leslie's 
Natural  Philosophy,  p.  531  ;  Pouillet,  Elemens  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  p.  788. 

206  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  well  known  ;  and  for  the  ideas  of  other  nations 
on  this  subject,  see  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  v.  pp.  154,  176  ;  Karnes's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol.  iv.  p.  252,  Edinb.  1788  ;  and  Burdock's  Physiologie, 
vol.  V.  pp.  546,  547.  Paris,  1839. 

207  Thomas  calls  him  "  le  plus  grand  g6ometre  de  son  siecle."  CEuvres  de  Descartes, 
vol.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Discussions  on  Philosophy,  p.  271)  says,  "  the  greatest 
mathematician  of  the  age  ;  "  and  Montucla  can  find  no  one  but  Plato  to  compare  with 
him  :  **  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id^e  plus  juste  de  ce  qu'a  He  T^poque  de  Descartes 
dans  la  geometrie  moderne,  qu'en  la  comparant  k  celle  de  Platon  dans  la  g^om^trie 
ancienne.  .  .  .  De  memeenfin  que  Platon  pr^para  par  sad^couvertecelles  des  Archimede, 
des  Apollonius,  etc.,  on  pent  dire  que  Descartes  a  jett6  les  fondemens  de  celles  qui  illus- 
trent  aujourd'hui  les  Newton,  les  Leibnitz,  etc."  Montucla,  Hist,  des  Math^mat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  112. 

208  »•  Descartes  joint  encore  k  ses  autres  titres,  celui  d'avoir  6t6  un  des  cr6ateurs  de 
notre  langue."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  154.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Dissert,  on  Ethical 
Philos.  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  influence  of  Descartes  in  forming  the  style  of  French 
writers  ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin  has  somewhere  made  a  similar  remark. 

200  Thomas  says,  **  Descartes  eut  aussi  la  gloire  d'etre  un  des  premiers  anatomistes 
de  son  siecle."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  55  ;  see  also  p.  loi.  In  1639,  Descartes 
writes  to  Mersenne  (CEuvres,  vol.  viii.  p.  100)  that  he  had  been  engaged  **  depuis  onze 
ans  "  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  by  dissection.  Compare  p.  174,  and  vol.  i. 
pp.  175-184.  • 

210  Dr.  Whewell  (Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  440)  says,  **  It  was  for  the 
most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  that  abroad  it  had  to  encounter 
considerable  opposition."  For  this  no  authority  is  quoted ;  and  yet  one  would  be  glad 
to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the  discovery  was  readily  accepted.  So  far  from 
meeting  in  England  with  ready  acceptance,  it  was  during  many  years  almost  universally 
denied.  Aubrey  was  assured  by  Harvey  that  in  consequence  of  his  book  on  the  Circu- 
lation of  the  Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  was  believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and 
was  opposed  by  "  all  the  physicians."  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  Dr. 
Willis  (Life  of  Harvey,  p.  xh.,  in  Harvey's  Works,  edit.  Sydenham  Society,  1874)  ?a>5=. 
"  Harvey's  views  were  at  first  rejected  almost  universally."  Dr.  Elliotson  (Human 
Physiology,  p.  194)  says,  **  His  immediate  reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and 
a  great  diminution  of  his  practice."  Broussais  (Examen  des  Doctrines  Midicales,  vol.  i. 
p.  vii.)  says,  "  Harvey  passa  pour  fou  quand  il  annonga  la  d^couverte  de  la  circulation." 
finally.  Sir  William  Temple,  who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to  Harvey   and 
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but  it  was  at  once  rccoj»nized  by  Descartes,  who  made  it  the  basis  of  the  physio- 
logical part  of  his  work  on  Man.211  fjg  likewise  adopted  the  discovery  of  the 
lacteals  by  Aselh,^^^  which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world, 
was  at  its  first  appearance  not  only  disbelieved  but  covered  with  ridicule.**^ 
These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even  the  physical  labours 
f)f  Descartes  from  the  attacks  constantly  made  on  them  by  men  who  either 
have  not  studied  his  works,  or  else,  having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  under- 
stand their  meiit.  But  the  glory  of  Descartes,  and  the  influence  he  exercised 
over  his  age,  do  not  depend  even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them  aside, 
he  is  the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modem  Philosophy.*^*  He  is 
the  originator  of  that  great  system  and  method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  errors,  has  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  impulse 
to  the  European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an  activity  which  has  been 
made  available  for  other  purposes  of  a  different  character.  Besides  this,  and 
superior  to  it,  there  is  another  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  the  memory 
of  Descartes.  He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  what  he  built  up,  as  on  account  of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was  one 
great  and  successful  warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  men.  He 
was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far  greater  as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect 
he  was  the  true  successor  of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting 
supplement.  He  completed  what  the  great  German  reformer  had  left  undone.*^* 
He  l)ore  to  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  precisely  the  same  relation  that  Luther 
bore  to  the  old  systems  of  religion.  He  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator 
of  the  European  intellect.  To  prefer,  therefore,  even  the  most  successful  dis- 
cf)verers  of  physical  laws  to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradition, 
is  just  as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and  believe  that  science 
is  better  than  Hberty.  We  must,  indeed,  always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent 
thinkers  to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical  truths 
which  we  now  possess.  But  let  us  reserve  the  full  measure  of  our  homage  for 
those  far  greater  men  who  have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  destroy  the  most 

who  indeed  was  not  bom  until  some  years  after  the  discovery  was  made,  mentions 
it  in  his  works  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  even  then  it  was  not  universally  received 
by  educated  men.  See  two  curious  passages,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
historians  of  physiology,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293,  469,  8vo,  1814. 

2»i  "  Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  on  Man." 
WhewdVs  Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  '*  R6n6  Descartes  se  d^clara  un 
des  premiers  en  faveur  de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulation.*'  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163.  See  also  Bordas  Demoulin,  le  Cartisianisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  324  ;  and  (Euvres 
de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  179,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159,  332.  Compare 
Willis's  Life  of  Harvey,  p.  xlv.,  in  Harvey's  Works. 

2*2  "  Les  veines  blanches,  dites  lact6es,  qu'Asellius  a  d6couvertes  depuis  pen  dans 
le  mdsentdre.*'     De  la  Formation  du  Foetus,  sec.  49,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iv.  p.  483. 

2*3  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  203,  204. 
Q)mpare  Harvey's  Works,  edit.  Sydenham  Soc.  pp.  605,  614. 

*i*  M.  Cousin  {Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  39)  says  of  Descartes,  "  son  premier 
ouvrage  ^crit  en  fran^ais  est  de  1637.  C'est  done  de  1637  que  date  la  philosophic 
modeme."  See  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  yy,  and  compare  Stewart's  Philos. 
of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  529,  with  Eloge  de  Parent,  in  (Euvres  de  FonteneUe,  Paris, 
1766,  vol.  V.  p.  444,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  318:  "  Cart^sien,  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  philosophe 
modeme.'* 

215  ••  Descartes  avait  ^tabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  I'ind^pendance  absolue  de 
la  raison ;  il  avait  d6clar6  k  la  scolastique  et  k  la  th^ologie  que  I'esprit  de  I'homme  ne 
pouvait  plus  relever  que  de  I'^vidence  qu'il  aurait  obtenue  par  lui-mdme.  Ce  que  Luther 
avait  commence  dans  la  religion,  le  g6nie  fran^ais  si  actif  et  si  prompt  Timportait  dans 
la  philosophic,  et  Ton  peut  dire  k  la  double  gloire  de  TAllemagne  et  de  la  France  que 
Descartes  est  le  fils  aln6  de  Luther."  Lerminier,  Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  See 
also,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the  Reformation,  Ward's  Ideal  of 
a  Christian  Church,  p.  498. 
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inveterate  prejudices  ;  men  who,  by  removing  the  pressure  of  tradition,  have 
purified  the  very  source  and  fountain  of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  future 
progress  by  casting  off  obstacles  in  the  presence  of  which  progress  was  im- 
j>ossible.2i8 

It  will  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  desired,  that  I  should  enter 
into  a  complete  detail  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes ;  a  philosophy  which 
in  England  at  least  is  rarely  studied,  and  therefore  is  often  attacked.  But 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  will  show  its  analogy  with 
the  anti- theological  policy  of  Richelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  see  the  full 
extent  of  that  vast  movement  which  took  place  in  France  before  the  accession 
of  Louis  XIV.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  the  daring 
innovations  of  the  great  minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accom- 
panied and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national  intellect ; 
thus  affording  an  adtlitional  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  political  history 
of  every  country  is  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  Richelieu  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  Descartes  published 
that  great  work  which  he  had  long  been  meditating,  and  which  was  the  first 
open  announcement  of  the  new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind.*  To  this  work 
he  gave  the  name  of  a  "  Method  ;  "  and,  assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most 
alien  to  what  is  commonly  called  theology  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Indeed, 
so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially  and  exclusively  psychological. 
The  theological  method  rests  on  ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of 
antiquity.  The  method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness  each 
man  has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And  lest  any  one  should  mistake 
the  meaning  of  this,  he  in  subsequent  works  developed  it  at  great  length,  and 
with  unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main  object  was  to  popularize  the  views 
which  he  put  forward.  Therefore,  says  Descartes,  "  I  write  in  French  rather 
than  in  Latin,  because  I  trust  that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and  native 
reason  will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they  who  only  believe  in 
ancient  books."  2n  So  strongly  does  he  insist  upon  this,  that  almost  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  work  he  cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error 
of  looking  to  antiquity  for  knowledge  ;  and  he  reminds  them  that  "  when  men 
are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of  past  ages,  they  generally  remain  very 
ignorant  of  their  own."  218 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching  for  truth  in  the  records 
of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of  this  new  philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from 
all  such  associations,  and,  beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  work 
of  destruction,  first  pull  down,  in  order  that  afterwards  we  may  build  up.^io 
When  T,  says  Descartes,  set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I  found  that  the  best 
way  was  to  reject  everything  I  had  hitherto  received,  and  pluck  out  all  my  old 
opinions,  in  order  that  I  might  lay  the  foundation  of  them  afresh:  believing 
that  by  this  means  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme  of  life 
than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting  myself  by  principles  which 

2i«  For,  as  Turgot  finely  says,  "  ce  n'est  pas  Terreur  qui  s'oppose  aux  progres  de  la 
v6rit6.  Ce  sent  la  mollesse,  I'ent^tement,  I'esprit  de  routine,  tout  ce  qui  porte  k 
'inaction."     Pensees,  in  (Euvres  de  TurgoU  vol.  ii.  p.*343' 

217  ••  Et  si  j'ecris  en  francais,  qui  est  la  langue  de  men  pays,  plut6t  qu'en  latin,  qui 
est  celle  de  mes  pr^cepteurs,  c'est  k  cause  que  j'esp^re  que  ceux  qui  ne  se  servent  que 
de  leur  raison  naturelle  toute  pure,  jugeront  mieux  de  mes  opinions  que  ceux  qui  ne 
croient  qu'aux  livres  anciens."  Discours  de  la  Mithodft  in  Qluvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i. 
pp.  210,  211. 

218  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

219  *•  Er  fing  also  vom  Zweifel  an,  und  ging  durch  denselben  zur  Gewissheit  iiber.' ' 
Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  218.  Compare  Second  Discours  en  Sorbonne, 
in  CEuvres  de  Turgot,  vol  ii.  p.  89. 

*  [The  panegyric  on  Charron  above  (pp.  296-8)  would  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
after  this  section  had  been  written. — En.] 
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I  had  learned  in  my  youth,  without  examining  if  they  were  really  tnie.**>  "  I 
therefore  will  occupy  myself  freely  and  earnestly  in  effecting  a  general  destruction 
of  all  my  old  opinions."  221  For,  if  we  would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be 
known,  we  must  in  the  first  place  free  ourselves  from  our  prejudices,  and  make 
a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have  receive<l,  until  we  have  sub- 
jected them  to  a  new  examination.222  We  therefore  must  derive  our  opinions, 
not  from  tradition,  but  from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment  upon 
any  subject  which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly  understand  ;  for  even  if 
such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not  having  solid  ground 
on  which  to  support  itself.2»  But  so  far  are  we  from  this  state  of  indifference 
that  our  memory  is  full  of  prejudices  :  224  <^e  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than 
to  things ;  226  and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
"  believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  bigoted  and  superstitious  ; 
who  think  themselves  perfect  because  they  go  much  to  church,  because  they 
often  repeat  prayers,  because  they  wear  short  hair,  because  they  fast,  because 
they  give  alms.  These  are  the  men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of 
God  that  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who,  under  pretence  of  zeal, 
gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest  crimes,  such  as  betraying 
towns,  killing  princes,  exterminating  nations :  and  all  this  they  do  to  these 
who  will  not  change  their  opinions."  ^ae 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great  teacher  addressed  to  his 
countrymen  only  a  few  years  after  they  had  brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious 
war  that  has  ever  been  waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views  to  those 
which  about  the  same  time  were  put  forth  by  ChilUngworth,  must  strike  every 
reader,  but  ought  not  to  excite  surprise  ;  for  they  were  but  the  natural  products 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  independence 
of  the  human  reason,  were  first  soUdly  established.  If  we  examine  this  matter 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analogy  between  France 
and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the  progress,  that  the  relation  which 
Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes  is  just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to 
Chillingworth  ;  the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind  of  Hooker  was  essentially  sceptical ; 
but  his  genius  was  so  restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to 
discern  the  supreme  authority  of  private  judgment,  he  hampered  it  by  appeals 
to  councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity:  impediments 
which  ChilUngworth,  thirty  years  later,  effectually  removed.  In  precisely  the 
same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker,  was  sceptical;  but  like  him  he  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  spirit  of  doubt  was  yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled 
before  the  authority  of  the  church.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  even  Mon- 
taigne, who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have  hesitated  respecting  the  capacity 

220  Disc,  de  la  Methode,  in  CEuvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

221  '•  Je  m'appliquerai  s^rieusement  et  avec  liberty  h.  d6truire  g^n^ralement  trutes 
mes  anciennes  opinions."     MidiiationSf  in  CEuvres  de  Descartes y  vol.  i.  p.  236. 

222  Principes  de  la  Philosophie,  part  i.  sec.  75,  in  QLuvres  de  Descartes  ^  vol.  iii.  pp.  117, 
118  ;  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  where  he  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  this  view. 

223  Meditations,  in  CEuvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  303,  304. 

224  "Nous  avons  rempli  notre  m^'moire  de  beaucoup  de  pr6jug6s."  Principes  de 
la  Philos.  part  i.  sec.  47,  in  CEuvres,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

22s  CEuvres,  vol.  iii.  p.  ii7- 

226  •*  Ce  qu'on  pent  particuli^rement  remarquer  en  ceux  qui,  croyant  fitre  d6vots, 
sent  sculement  bigots  et  superstitieux,  c'est  k  dire  qui,  sous  ombre  qu'ils  vont  souvcnt 
k  r^glise,  qu'ils  recitent  force  pri^res,  qu'ils  portent  les  cheveux  courts,  qu'ils  jeikient, 
qu*ils  donnent  I'aumone,  pensent  etre  entierement  parfaits,  et  s'imaginent  qu'ils  sont 
si  grands  amis  de  Dieu,  qu'ils  ne  sauroient  rien  faire  qui  lui  d6plaise,  et  que  tout  ce  que 
leur  dicte  leur  passion  est  un  bon  zele,  bien  qu'elle  leur  dicte  quelquefois  les  plus  grands 
crimes  qui  puissent  6tre  commis  par  des  hommes,  comme  de  trahir  des  villes.  de  tuer 
des  princes,  d'ez  terminer  des  peuples  en  tiers,  pour  cela  seiil  qu'ils  ne  suivent  pas  leurs 
opinions."     Les  Passions  de  VAfne,  in  CEuvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1^^,  195. 
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of  men  to  work  out  for  themselves  great  truths  ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course 
that  lay  before  him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  assumed  the  form  of  a 
distrust  of  the  human  faculties.227  Such  shortcomings,  and  such  imperfections, 
are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of  society,  and  of  the  impossibility 
for  even  the  greatest  thinkers  to  outstrip  their  contemporaries  beyond  a  certain 
point.  But  with  the  advance  of  knowledge  this  deficiency  was  at  length 
supplied;  and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth  Chilhngworth, 
just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring  forth  Descartes.  Both  Chilling- 
worth  and  Descartes  were  eminently  sceptical ;  but  their  scepticism  was  directed, 
not  against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appesds  to  authority  and 
tradition  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been  supposed  that  the  intellect  could 
not  safely  proceed.  That  this  was  the  case  with  Chillingworth  we  have  already 
seen.  That  it  was  likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is  if  possible,  still  more 
apparent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed,  not  only  that  the  mind,  by  its 
own  efforts,  could  root  out  its  most  ancient  opinions,  but  that  it  could  without 
resh  aid  build  up  a  new  and  soUd  system  in  place  of  the  one  which  it  had  thrown 
down. 228 

It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  which 
eminently  characterizes  Descartes,  and  has  given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar 
sublimity  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  systems.  So  far  from  thinking 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  we  must  begin  by  ignoring  such 
knowledge  ;  229  that  the  first  step  is  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  delusions 
of  nature,  and  reject  the  evidence  presented  to  our  senses. 23o  For,  says  Des- 
cartes, nothing  is  certain  but  thought  ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessarily  follow   from   the   operation  of  our  own  consciousness.     We 


227  As  is  particularly  evident  in  his  long  chapter,  headed  "Apologie  de  Raimond 
Sebond."  Essais  de  Montaigne,  livre  ii.  chap.  xii.  Paris,  1843,  pp.  270-382  ;  and  see 
Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  455.  [The  **  Apologie"  appears  to  have  been 
written  while  Montaigne  was  in  the  stage  of  recoiling  from  Catholic  ferocity  without 
being  willing  to  accept  either  Protestant  or  atheistic  denials  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
See  edit,  note  above,  p.  295. — Ed.] 

228  He  very  clearly  separates  himself  froui  men  like  Montaigne  :  "  Non  que  j'iniitasse 
pour  cela  les  sceptiques,  qui  ne  doutent  que  pour  douter,  et  affectent  d'etre  toujours 
irresolus ;  car,  au  contraire,  tout  mon  dessein  ne  tendoit  qu'k  m* assurer,  et  k  rejeter  la 
terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver  le  roc  ou  Targile."  Discours  de  la  Mithodf,  in 
Qiuvres  de  Descartes^  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154. 

220^'According  to  the  view  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  denied.  There  is 
no  instance  to  be  found  in  his  works  of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  external  world  ; 
nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert  {New  System  of  Philos.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  161,  162,  Lond.  1849)  at  all  justify  the  interpretation  of  that  ingenious  writer,  who 
confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in  the  Cartesian 
sense.  A  similar  error  is  made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  "  Je  pense,  done  je  suis  ** 
is  an  enthymeme  ;  and  having  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn  on  the  great  philosopher, 
and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question !  Such  critics  overlook  the  difference  between 
a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one  ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  see  that  this  famous 
sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental  fact,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated 
syllogism.  The  student  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between 
these  two  processes,  and  remember  that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to 
itself ;  or  at  all  events  he  must  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes.  Com- 
pare, on  the  Cartesian  enthymeme,  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  I  s6rie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  512,  513, 
with  a  note  in  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Kant's  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  323»  324'  [The 
mistaken  objection  to  Descartes,  which  Buckle  here  so  justly  repels,  has  probably  arisen 
f  rom  the  early  vogue  of  the  Latin  translation,  where  the  expression  **  cogito,  ergo  sum  " 
does  not  properly  convey  Descartes's  meaning. — Ed.] 

2*>  MSdiiations,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226  ;  and  again  in  the  Ob  jections 
et  Riponses,  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  246. 
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have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except  as  a  thinking  substance  ;  »i  and  it  were 
easier  for  us  to  believe  that  the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it  should 
cease  to  think.^^  And,  as  to  man  himself,  what  is  he  but  the  incarnation  of 
thought  ?  For  that  which  constitutes  the  man  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his  flesh, 
nor  his  blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances,  the  impediments 
of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the  thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ulti- 
mate fact  of  existence,  the  mystery  of  life,  is  th& :  "  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks." 
This,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our  knowledge.  The  thought 
of  each  man  is  the  last  element  to  which  analysis  can  carry  us  ;  it  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  every  doubt ;  it  is  the  starting-point  for  all  wisdom.^^^ 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Descartes,  to  the  perception 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  For  our  belief  in  His  existence  is  an  irrefragable 
pnxjf  that  He  exists.  Otherwise,  whence  does  the  beUef  arise  ?  Since  nothing 
can  come  out  of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can  be  without  a  cause,  it  follows 
that  the  idea  we  have  of  Gkxi  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this  origin,  whatever 
name  we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.^a*  Thus  the  ultimate  proof  of  His  exist- 
ence is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves 
because  we  believe  in  Cknl,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  beheve  in  God  because 
we  know  ourselves.235  This  is  the  order  and  precedence  of  things.  The  thought 
of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove  His  existence,  and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can 
ever  possess.  Such,  therefore,  is  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the  human 
intellect  that  even  this,  the  highest  of  all  matters,  flows  from  it,  as  from  its 
sole  source.^M  Hence  our  religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  teaching 
of  others,  but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves  ;  it  is  not  to  be  borrowed  from 
antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by  each  man's  mind  ;  it  is  not  traditional, 
but  personal.  It  is  because  this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  impiety 
has  arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with  that  idea  of  God  which 
is  suggested  by  his  own  mind,  he  would  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Nature.  But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  this,  he  mixes  up  with  it 
the  notions  of  others,  his  ideas  become  perplexed  ;  they  contradict  themselves ; 
and,  the  composition  being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence, not  indeed  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God  as  that  in  whom  he  has  been  taught 
to  believe.237 

23*  "  Au  heu  que,  lorsque  nous  tachons  k  connoltre  plus  distinctement  notre  nature* 
nous  pouvons  voir  que  notre  ame,  en  tant  qu'elle  est  une  substance  distincte  du  corps, 
no  nous  est  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu'elle  pense."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iv.  p.  432. 
Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  96,  Principes  de  la  Philosophie,  part  i.  sec  53. 

232  *♦  En  sorte  qu'il  me  seroit  bien  plus  aise  de  croire  que  VSune  cesseroit  d*dtre  quand 
on  dit  qu'elle  cesse  de  penser,  que  non  pas  de  concevoir  qu'elle  soit  sans  pens^."  (Euvres 
de  Descartes,  vol.  viii.  p.  574.  That  "  the  soul  always  thinks,"  is  a  conclusion  also  arrived 
at  by  Berkeley  by  a  different  process.  See  his  subtle  argument,  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,  part  i.  sec.  98,  in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  123  ;  and  for  a  curious  applicatioa 
of  this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see  Burdock,  Physiologie  comme  Soienu  d^ Observation, 
vol.  V.  pp.  205,  230. 

233  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  252,  279,  293,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252,  283. 

234  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420  *'  Or  de  tout  cela  on  conclut  tr^  manifestement 
que  Dieu  existe."  See  also  pp.  159-162,  280,  290,  291.  But  the  simplest  statement 
is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (vol.  viii.  p.  529) ;  "  J'ai  tir6  la  preuve  de  I'existence  de  Dieu 
de  I'id^e  que  je  trouve  en  moi  d'un  6tre  souverainement  parfait." 

238  •♦  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  avec  certitude  que  Dieu  est,  je  ne 
puis  r6ciproquement  affirmer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  que  j'existe."  RigUs  pour  la  Direction 
de  VEsprii,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xi.  p.  274.  See  also  Principes  de  la  Philosophie,  part  i.  sec  7» 
vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

23«  On  this  famous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached  by  Anselm,  see  King^s 
Life  of  Locke,  vol.  ii.  p.  133  ;  the  Benedictine  Hist.  LU.  de  la  France,  voL  ix.  pp.  417. 
418 ;  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  239 ;  and  CudwortVs  InieUect.  Syst.  voL  iii. 
p.  383. 

237  **Kt  certes  jamais  les  hommes  ue  pourroient  s'doigner  de  la  vraie  connois 
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The  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done  to  the  old  theology  is 
very  obvious.238  Not  only  were  they  fatal,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received 
them,  to  many  of  the  common  dogma,s — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  tran- 
substantiation.239 — but  they  were  lUcewise  directly  opposed  to  other  opinions, 
equally  indefensible,  and  far  more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  founding 
a  philosophy  which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the  human  reason,^*© 
was  of  course  led  to  abandon  the  study  of  final  causes,24i — an  old  and  natural 
superstition  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were 
long  impeded,  and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely,  about  the  minds 
of  men.2*2  At  the  same  time,  by  superseding  the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  he 
aided  in  weakening  that  inordinate  respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then  re- 
garded. In  another  matter,  still  more  important,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit, 
and  met  with  the  same  success.  With  such  energy  did  he  attack  the  influence, 
or  rather  the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although  the  opinions  of  that  philosopher 

de  cette  nature  divine,  s'ils  vouloient  seulement  porter  leur  attention  sur  Tid^  qu'ils 
ont  de  Tetre  souverainement  parfait.  Mais  ceux  qui  m^ent  quelques  autres  id6es  avec 
celle-l^  composent  par  ce  moyen  un  dieu  chim^que,  en  la  nature  duquel  11  y  a  des  choses 
qui  se  contrarient ;  et,  aprds  Tavoir  ainsi  compos6,  ce  n'est  pas  merveille  s*ils  nient  qu'un 
tel  dieu,  qui  leur  est  repr6sent6  par  une  fausse  id6e,  existe."  CEuvtes  de  Descartes^  vol.  i. 
pp.  423.  424- 

238  This  is  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud,  printed  in 
CEuvtes  de  Descartes^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-36  :  see  in  particular  pp.  31,  34.  And  Duclos  bluntly 
says :  '*  Si  depuis  la  revolution  que  Descartes  a  commence,  les  th6ologiens  se  sont 
eloign6s  des  philosophes,  c'est  que  ceux-ci  ont  pani  ne  pas  respecter  infinimentlesth^o- 
logiens.  Une  philosophie  qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  I'examen  devoit  les 
effaroucher."     Duclos,  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

*»  On  the  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
compare  PcUmer^s  Treatise  on  the  Churchy  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  170,  with  Hallam's  Lit,  of  Europe. 
vol.  ii.  p.  453 ;  and  the  remark  ascribed  to  Hobbes,in  Aubrey^s  Letters  and  Lives^  vol.  ii 
p.  626.  But  Hobbes,  if  he  really  made  this  observation,  had  no  right  to  expect  Des- 
cartes to  become  a  martyr. 

2*0  *'^Le  caractere  de  la  philosophie  du  moyen  age  est  la  soumission  k  une  autoritc 
autre  que  la  raison.  La  philosophie  modeme  ne  reconnait  que  Tautorit^  de  la  raison. 
C'est  le  cart6sianisme  qui  a  op6re  cette  revolution  decisive.'*  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos. 
II.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  258,  259. 

2*1  "  Nous  rejetterons  entierement  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des  causes 
finales."  Principes  de  la  Philos.  part  i.  sec.  28,  in  CEuvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
See  also  part  iii.  sec.  3,  p.  182  ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi,  in  CEuvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 
Compare  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  II.  s6rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  with  Sprengel,  Hist,  de 
la  Midecine,  vol.  v.  p.  203. 

2<2  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the  inorganic 
sciences,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in  other  words,  simply 
means,  that  we  know  less  of  the  organic  world  than  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  because 
we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  more  ;  for  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  smaller  the  science 
the  greater  the  superstition.  WhewelVs  Philos.  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i. 
pp.  620,  627,  628 ;  and  his  Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431.  If 
the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough  to  appeal  to  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philosophy  of  method  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  to  Auguste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  the  few  persons  who  have  mastered 
his  Philosophie  Positive,  to  be  the  greatest  in  our  own  time.  These  profoimd  and  com- 
prehensive thinkers  have  all  rejected  the  study  of  final  causes,  which,  as  they  have  clearly 
seen,  is  a  theological  invasion  of  scientific  rights.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  has 
wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge,  see  Robin  et  Ver 
deil,  Chimie  Anat.  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  489,  493,  494,  vol.  ii.  p.  555  ;  Renouard,  Hist, 
de  la  Medecine,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  237  ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  220  ;  Geoffroy 
Saint  Hilaire,  Hist,  des  Anomalies  de  r Organisation,  vol.  iii.  pp.  435,  436 ;  Herder,  Ideen 
zur  Gesch.  der  Menschheit,  vol.  iii.  p.  270;  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Man,  p.  36;  and 
Burdach,  Traite  de  Physiologie,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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were  intimately  interwoven  with  the  Christian  theology.*^  his  authority  was 
entirely  overthrown  by  Descartes;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  scholastic 
prejudices,  for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible,  but  which,  under 
the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during  several  centuries,  perplexed  the 
understandings  of  men,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  their  knowledge.*^ 

These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  civilization  by  one  of  the  greatest 
men  Europe  has  ever  produced.  The  analogy  between  him  and  Richelieu  is 
very  striking,  and  is  as  complete  as  their  relative  positions  would  allow.  The 
same  disregard  of  ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt  for  theological  interests, 
the  same  indifference  to  tradition,  the  same  determination  to  prefer  the  present 
to  the  past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modem  spirit,  is  seen  aUke  in  the 
writings  of  Descartes  and  in  the  actions  of  Richelieu.  What  the  first  was  to 
philosophy,  that  was  the  other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits 
of  these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their  success  was  the 
result  not  only  of  their  own  abilities  but  likewise  of  the  general  temper  of  their 
time.  The  nature  of  their  labours  depended  on  themseh-es ;  the  way  in  which 
their  labours  were  received  depend^  on  their  contemporaries.  Had  they 
lived  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  their  views  would  have  been  disregarded,  or. 
if  noticed,  would  have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties.  In  the  fifteenth, 
or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of  Descartes  and  of  RicheUeu  would 
have  lacked  the  materials  necessary  to  their  work  ;  their  comprehensive  minds 
would  in  that  state  ot  society  have  found  no  play  ;  they  would  have  awakened 
no  sympathies  ;  their  bread  would  have  been  cast  upon  those  waters  which 
return  it  not  again.  And  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such  a  case, 
indifference  were  the  only  penalty  with  which  they  would  be  visited.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  they  had  not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of  those  illus- 
trious thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  human  credulity. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  the  church  had  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — ^if  RicheUeu 
had  not  been  executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  place 
before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing  views  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  super- 
stition, should  have  lived  without  serious  danger,  and  then  have  died  peaceably 
in  their  beds, — the  mere  fact  that  this  should  have  happened,  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  progress  which,  during  fifty  years,  had  been  made  by  the  French  nation. 
With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices  of  that  great  people  dying  away,  that 
opinions  utterly  subversive  of  theological  traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme 


2*3  "  Auf  das  innigste  verbunden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  allein  in  den  katholischen, 
sondern  selbst  auch  in  den  protestantischen  Landem.**  Tennemann,  Gesch,  der  PhUos. 
vol.  ix.  p.  516.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (CEuvres,  vol.  vi.  p.  73),  writes,  in 
1629,  "  La  th^ologie,  laquelle  on  a  tellement  assujettie  k  Aristote,  qu*il  est  impossible 
d'expliquer  une  autre  philosophic  qu'il  ne  semble  d'abord  qu*elle  soit  contre  la  foi." 
Compare  vol.  vii.  p.  344,  vol.  viii.  pp.  281,  497. 

2**  Dr.  Brown  (Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Edinburgh,  1838,  p.  172)  calls  Descartes 
*'  that  illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,"  etc.  Sec  also 
Duvernet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  p.  192  :  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  532  ; 
and  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  48.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of  appealing 
to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  is  very  different  from  that  respect  which  is  natur- 
ally felt  for  a  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  ancient  thinkers.  The 
difference  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  systems  is  touched  on  rather  hastily 
in  Cudworth's  Intellect.  Syst.  vol.  i.  pp.  170,  171.  [The  praise  here  given  to  I>escartes 
as  the  •*  overthrower  "  of  conventional  Aristoteliauism  is  somewhat  misleading.  The 
same  credit  has  been  claimed  for  Bacon  before  him,  but  impartial  Baconians  admit 
that  *'  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  been  effectually  overturned  without  Bacon's 
aid"  {Spedding,  Evenings  with  a  Reviewer,  1881,  i.  298,  citing  Herschcl).  It  is  true  that 
Aristotle  was  still  officially  paramount  in  France  when  Descartes  began  his  work, 
but  the  process  of  discredit  had  previously  been  carried  far  by  many,  including  Telesio 
and  Bruno. — Ed.] 
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of  ecclesiastical  power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes,*  and  put 
in  practice  by  Richelieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen  that  the  two  foremost  men 
of  their  time  could,  with  little  or  no  risk,  openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half 
a  century  before,  it  would  have  been  accountetl' dangerous  even  for  the  most 
obscure  man  to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  understand.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  diffusion  of  that  sceptical  spirit  by  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in 
England,  toleration  was  preceded.  For,  without  entering  into  details  which 
would  be  too  long  for  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
French  literature  generally  was  at  this  period  distinguished  by  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  excepted,  no  example  had  then 
been  seen  in  Europe.  The  generation  which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of 
Montaigne  and  of  Charron  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the  dis- 
ciples, indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who  far  outstripped  their 
masters.  The  result  was  that  during  the  thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV. ,2*5  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single  Frenchman  of 
note  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  feeling, — not  one  who  did  not  attack  some 
ancient  dogma,  or  sap  the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This  fearless  temper 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  time  ;  2*6  but  what  is  still 
more  observable  is  that  the  movement  spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include 
in  its  action  even  those  parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  it.  That  spirit  of  doubt  which  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  all 
inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  soUd  improvement,  owes  its  origin  to  the  most 
thinking  and  intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  naturally  opposed  by  the  other 
parts  :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because  it  is  dangerous  to  their  interests  ;  opposed 
by  the  uneducated,  because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are  fit  to  conduct  the  government 
of  a  civilized  country  ;  since  both  of  them,  notwithstanding  individual  excep- 
tions, are  in  the  aggregate  averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exigencies  of  an 
advancing  nation  constantly  require.  But  in  France,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  even  these  classes  began  to  participate  in  the  great  pro 
gress  ;  so  that  not  only  among  thoughtful  men  but  likewise  among  the  ignorant 
and  the  frivolous,  there  was  seen  that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  pecuUarity,  that  in 
its  absence  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the  estabUshment  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which  have  only  been  recognized  with  infinite 
difficulty,  and  after  many  a  hard -fought  battle  against  prejudices  whose  in- 
veterate tenacity  might  almost  cause  them  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.2*7 

2^  That  is,  in  1 66 1,  when  Louis  XIV.  first  assumed  the  government. 

2*«  M.  Barante  {Tableau  de  la  Literature  Franfaise,  pp.  26,  27)  notices  "  cette  ind6- 
pendance  dans  les  id6es,  ce  jugement  audacieux  de  toutes  choses,  qu'on  remarque  dans 
Comeille,  dans  M6z6ray,  dans  Balzac,  dans  Saint-R6al,  dans  Lamothe-Levayer."  To 
these  may  be  added  Naud^,  Patin,  and  probably  Gassendi.  Compare  Hallam's  Literat. 
of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364,  365,  with  Mackintosh's  Ethical  Philos,  p.  116,  and  Lettres  de 
Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  297,  vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  186,  191,  242,  342,  490,  508,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

2*7  The  increase  of  incredulity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ridiculous  asser- 
tion, '*  qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de  50,000  Ath6es  dans  Paris  vers  Tan  1623."  Baillet,  Jugemens 
des  Savans,  Paris,  1722,  4  to,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Baillet  has  no  diflficulty  in  rejecting  this 
preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  noticed  in  Coleridge's  Literary  Renuiins,  vol.  i. 

[*  It  should  be  noted  that  Descartes  always  sought  anxiously  to  propitiate  the  Church. 
See  the  Discours  {(Euvres  Choisies,  ed.  Gamier,  pp.  6,  17,  19,  21,  60,  etc.,  and  compare 
Bouillier,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  Cartesienne,  1854,  i,  40-47,  185-6,  and  Lange,  Geschichte 
des  Mater ialismus,  2te  Aufl.  i.  202,  221).  Bossuet  thought  his  precautions  excessive  ;  but 
the  Jesuits  sought  to  have  the  Discours  condemned,  and  in  the  next  generation  Car- 
tesian professors  and  cur6s  were  persecuted  and  exiled,  or  obliged  to  recant.  {Ram- 
baud,  Hist,  de  la  Civ.  Franfaise,  edit.  1897,  ii.  336).  In  1663,  Descartes'  works  were  put 
upon  the  Index. — Ed.] 
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Tt  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  speculations  of  Descartes 
and  the  actions  of  Richelieu  should  have  met  with  great  success.  The  system 
of  Descartes  exercised  immense  influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly  every  branch 
of  knowledge.**^  The  policy  of  Richelieu  was  so  firmly  established  that  it  was 
continued  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  successor:  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  forcible  and  artificial  reaction 
which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  fatal,  for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  history  of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  counter- 
reaction,  the  French  Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be  related  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  this  volume  ;  at  present  we  will  resume  the  thread  of  those  events 
which  took  place  in  France  before  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  government. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Ix)uis  XIII.  also  died,  and  the  crown 
was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  then  a  child,  and  who  for  many  years 
had  no  influence  in  public  affairs.  During  his  minority,  the  government  was 
administered  avowedly  by  his  mother,  but  in  reahty  by  Mazarin  ;  a  man  who, 
though  in  every  point  inferior  to  RicheUeu,  had  imbibed  something  of  his  spirit, 
and  who,  so  fax  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the  policy  of  that  great  statesman,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  promotion.^®  He,  influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  partly  by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  disturb  them  in  any  of  the 
rights  they  then  exercised. 25o  His  first  act  was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  »* 
and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  even  allowed  the  Protestants  again  to  hold 
those  synods  which  their  own  violence  had  been  the  means  of  interrupting.*** 
Between  the  death  of  Richelieu  and  the  accession  to  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  there 
elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  Mazarin,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  intervals,  was  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that 
time  I   have   found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  punished  for  his  re- 

p.  305  ;  where,  however,  there  is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two  di£ferent  periods) ; 
but  the  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  attested  by  a  great  variety  of  evidence. 
See  M^m.  de  Madame  de  MoUeviUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  52  ;  Mim.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  266  ;  Conrart, 
Mim.  p.  235  note ;  Des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  vii.  p.  143 ;  Mim,  de  Brienne,  vol.  ii. 
p.  107  note. 

>*8  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  iofluence  of  Descartes,  which  was  seen  not  only 
in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  but  even  in  those  apparently 
remote  from  it.  Compare  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  MidicaUs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55  scq. ; 
Leitres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  153  ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  238  ;  Cuvier, 
Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  pp.  327.  332,  352,  363 ;  Stdudlin,  GeschichU  der  theclogischen 
Wissenschaften,  vol.  i.  p.  263  ;  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  x.  pp.  285  seq. ;  Huetius 
de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus,  pp.  35,  295,  296,  385-389  ;  Mosheini's  Eccles,  Hist,  vol.  ii. 
p.  258;  Dacier,  Rapport  Historique,  p.  334;  Leslie's  Nat,  Philos,  p.  121;  Eloges,  in 
(Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  pp.  94, 106,  137,  197,  234,  392,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157, 
318,  449;  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  195;  QiUrard,  France  Lit,  vol.  iii. 
p.  273- 

^^  On  the  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  see  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran  fats, 
vol.  xxiii.  pp.  400,  530 ;  and  a  curious  though  perhaps  apoayphal  anecdote  in  Talle- 
mant  des  Riaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  232.  In  1636  there  was  noticed  "  Tetroite 
union"  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  viii. 
part  ii.  p.  187. 

230  '♦  Mazarin  n'avoit  ni  fanatismc  ni  esprit  pers^cuteur."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Fran  cat's,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  531.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Protestants  is  grudgingly 
confessed  in  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  292.  See  also  Smedley^s  Re- 
formed Religion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

251  He  confirmed  it  in  July,  1643.  See  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VBdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii. 
appendix,  p.  3  ;  and  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  i.  p.  ciii. 

2«2  In  1659,  there  was  assembled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of  which  said, 
"  Tt  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  national  synod."  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gailia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  517. 
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ligion.*  Indeed,  the  new  government,  so  far  from  protecting  the  church  by 
repressing  heresy,  displayed  that  indifference  to  ecclesiastical  interests  which 
was  now  becoming  a  settled  maxim  of  French  policy.  RicheUeu,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  armies  ;  and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  principle  that  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  the  ablest 
men  he  can  find,  without  regard  to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as 
he  well  knew,  no  government  had  any  concern.  But  I/>uis  XIII.,  whose  personal 
feehngs  were  always  opposed  to  the  enlightened  measures  of  his  great  minister, 
was  offended  by  this  magnanimous  disregard  of  ancient  prejudices ;  his  piety 
was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Catholic  soldiers  being  commanded  by  heretics  ; 
and,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and  for  the  future  allow  no  Protestant 
to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.^M  Whether  the  king,  if  he  had  lived, 
would  have  carried  his  point,  is  doubtful ;  254  but  what  is  certain  is  that  only 
four  months  after  his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was  bestowed  upon 
Turenne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protestant  generals.265  And  in  the  very  next 
year,  Gassion,  another  Protestant,  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity  ;  thus  afford- 
ing the  strange  spectacle  of  the  highest  military  power  in  a  great  Catholic  country 
wielded  by  two  men  against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of  direct- 
ing her  anathemas.25«  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin,  on  mere  grounds  of  political 
expediency,  concluded  an  intimate  alliance  with  Cromwell;  an  usurper  who. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  theologians,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  was  soiled 
by  the  triple  crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy,  and  of  regicide.287  Finally,  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  this  pupil  of  Richelieu's  2W  was  to  sign  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,   by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were  seriously  weakened,   and 


2M  Brienne  records  the  determination  of  the  king,  "  que  cette  dignite  ne  seroit  plus 
accordee  k  des  protestans."     Sistnondi,  Histoire  des  FrattfaiSt  vol.  xxiv.  p.  65. 

2^  He  was  so  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  just  before  his  death  he 
entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed  :  *'  II  ne  voulut  pas  mourir 
sans  avoir  exhorte  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  marechaux  de  la  Force  et  de  Chatillon  k  se 
faire  Catholiques."  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  612.  The  same  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  by  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  785. 

255  Louis  XIII.  died  in  May.  1643,  and  Turenne  was  made  marshal  in  the  September 
following.     Lavalliey  Hist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148,  151. 

23«  Sismondi  (Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  65)  makes  the  appointment  of  Gassion 
in  1644  ;  according  to  Montglat  (Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  437)  it  was  at  the  end  of  1643. 
There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Les  Historieties  de  TallematU  des  Riaux, 
vol.  v.  pp.  167-180  :  and  an  account  of  his  death  in  Mim.  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  290, 
from  which  it  appears  that  he  remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last. 

257  The  Pope  especially  was  offended  by  this  alliance  {Ranke,  die  Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  158, 
compared  with  Vaughan's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  vol.  ii.  p.  124);  and,  judging  from 
the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  in  England  was  irritated  by  it.  Clarendon's 
Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  699,  700.  Contemporary  notices  of  this  union  between  the 
cardinal  and  the  regicide  will  be  found  in  Mint,  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  349  ;  Mim.  de  Mont- 
glat,  vol.  ii.  p.  478,  vol.  iii.  p.  23  ;  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  302,  426  ;  Marchand, 
Diet.  Historique,  vol.  ii.  p.  56  ;  Mem.  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  p.  377  ;  Harris's  Lives  of 
the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

2-'»8  Dc  Retz  {Mi'tttoires,  vol,  i,  p.  39),  who  knew  Richelieu,  calls  Mazarin  "son  dis- 
ciple." And  at  p.  65  he  adds,  '*  coniine  il  marchoit  sur  les  pas  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
qui  avoit  achcvc  de  dotruire  toutes  les  ancicnncs  maximcs  de  I'etat.'*  Compare  Mem. 
de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  ;  and  Mem.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

[*  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  1665,  four  years  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Claude  le 
Petit  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  for  blasphemy  against  the  Virgin. 
Sec  the  Avertisscment  to  Bibliophile  Jacob's  ed.  of  Paris  ridicule  et  burlesque  au  lyiime 
siecle. — Ed.] 
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^r*^'.  11^/^ \  :'j±i'j*.Ti  oL   ''.-TT    n-hv  -p-ai  stili  ojnsiQerBC  lo  ut  ibc  bead  <^  tke 

, .  ..^. .  sat 

".■-LT^fJc^-S.*:     i\   lU*:   'JT^SH.'K21li^  •'••-t   •-.=:    tiifcT  rTSbt  CnTl  WST  CfaBod  t^  FFGOdf    O!  vfaich 

••  •:  -fj^.n,*".  ■€,'.\*rz^\f.*sr.  t'.'  jkLrry  -jiv-  pcibtic*  tbt  infinbordBaiir  flpBxn  vfairh  had 
>."».-56':y  '...■^yhtyt^.  tbflf  :r  iitwaiur*:"  aui  m  rt-bpcBi-  Hcrr  we  camKA  tail  to 
:,'•.»:  r.^*:  vm'iiTj^y  ^^^^rtww-c  Tint  ^-iriisyp*:  and  that  viuch.  &i  Hbt  same  ame. 
»<-.-  •.i«Li:/  pli.'^  Jii  KnsTiitn'-.  I*.  -K-iiuld  ajoewi.  be  -far  ircon  aocsnte  to  say 
••  <•  Vj»;  '.wo  •rv^T.it  Her*:  tb*r  c^vriiiTfrTpar:  oi  each  c«ibe-  boi  tbere  caa  be  no 
-v.  •:,<:•.  th»:  nzua^'J2y  \j*f^^t^fn  ib*Tii  It  vtry  suikme-  In  bc^h  oooBtxies.  the 
wi'  wi.';  tbt  ♦l^^t  ytpuhxT  •rxiir*!*--oi'n  *■•!  what  ha-i  faiiberto  been  rather  a 
^•*»r-..  :>♦■,•:  ai*;  sfj  \'j  vAv  a  Intrary  -<;eptician.  In  bc*ih  covatnes,  iDcrednlitT 
v.«-  :v.>/v.«r':  vy  T*:}j^Mvjn  •  ani  the  abatement  of  the  dere>'  preceded  the 
r  ■.::.;.. t'iorj  vf  tij*:  ctmviti  1*^^  Kjch*rh*'u  »-as  ic-  the  French  chinr^  vhat  Ebia 
-'*■*:.  i^'t  rx^n  to  ih*r  HnjdJish  ',L-jr''h.  In  l:-:«ih  oc»nn tries  there  acwr  first  arose 
•  •*<&•.  ;/j'«2<i».  ;^rfyi-jct  of  uvihz:^\y/n  a  free  pre».  which  shcm^  its  hbertr  by  poor- 
.:i-/  i'jTX'tj  rri*j^  i'ArWy^  an-i  innumeraUe  w-^kt  which  mark  the  acthity  of  the 
".'j*:.^'  In  ''xA'u  tjiUJiXri*^  th*:  *tru2jEle  was  V-etween  retTocTCSiskai  and  pfxjgress  : 
• -Tr ■A«-»m  ijj'^vr  wVj  Ounz  to  tra/iitKjn.  and  those  iihc«  looeni  for  innovatioa : 
w.';jj#r  iZi  ':yAh  th^  c'/nttst  absum^i  the-  externa]  iccm  of  a  m-ar  between  king 
<:jj'^  ;y^jj-arn*rnt,  the  king  l^ng  tht  organ  of  the  past,  the  railiament  the  rqpre- 
yi-rj»i*;v':  of  th»:  present.  And.  n'»t  to  mentk^i  inferior  similarities,  there  was 
"u»:  <A\i*u  yj\n\  of  va'-t  jmp'jnance  in  which  these  two  great  e\-ent»  coincide. 
J  .'J",  iv  th;stt  b'.fth  of  them  were  eminently  secular,  and  arose  from  the  cksire 
Ji'/  of  proj-fa:£atjny  religious  opinuins  but  of  securing  ci\-il  hbertj-.  The  tem- 
]/>T>A  'Jiara/-ter  of  the  Knglish  rebelhon  I  have  already  noticed,  and,  indeed,  it 
r:iu-,«  \j^,  ohvjous  to  wh'^ter  has  studied  the  e\-idence  in  its  original  sources. 
In  I'Tixti'j:,  ii'A  only  do  we  find  the  same  result,  but  we  can  e\-en  mark  the  stages 

^'^  Oij  tiie  opefj  aflr'/ut  to  the  J'ope  by  this  treaty,  see  Ranke,  die  PmpsUy  voL  iii- 
l/.  J  yj :  *'  Afj  'lern  ifyrvtvix^htzu  Frieden  nahm  er  auch  nicht  einmal  mehr  einen  scbein- 
\i4T*:u  Antheil :  nx;<n  \'enijied  es  seine  Abi^eordneten  zuzulassen :  kaum  wnrde  seiner 
ii'y.h  tianu  fi/'^infJii."  The  consequences  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed 
hy  M.  I<;uike. 

^'  **  I^  presv;  joujssajt  dune  entiere  liberie  pendant  les  troubles  de  la  Froode,  et  Ic 
puhJj'.  ]>rt:UHii  un  tel  iuU':n:l  aux  debats  politiques,  que  les  pamphlets  se  d^bitaient 
rjijel'juefois  au  wmthrf,  de  huit  et  dix  milJe  exemplaires."  Sainie-AuUiire,  HisL  de  Im 
hforuie,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Talleniant  des  Keaux,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the  Fronde. 
says  ilh^U/fietUs,  vol.  iv.  p.  74;,  "Durant  la  Fronde,  qu'on  imprimoit  tout.**  And 
Orner  Talon,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions  that  in  1649 
"  toiites  si/rifrs  de  libellcs  et  de  difTaniations  se  publioient  hautement  par  la  \*ille  sans 
jxrrniission  du  magistrat."  Mem.  d'Omer  TaJon^  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  For  further  evidence 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
v:e  Afem.  de  I^net,  vol.  i.  p.  162  ;  Mem.  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288,  289 ;  LeUres  ds 
Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  432,  vol.  ii.  p.  517  ;  MonUiU  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  v<d.  \Ti.  p.  175. 
1 1  In  Kngland,  the  I^fing  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Star-chamber 
{lilacksUme' s  Commentaries ,  vol.  iv.  p.  152) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  literature  of  that 
time  that  for  a  ronsiderahle  i>eri^Hl  the  pim-er  was  in  reality  in  abeyance.  Both  parties 
attacked  each  other  freely  thniiif(h  the  press  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  between  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rivil  war  and  the  rc'Storation,  there  were  published  from  30,000  to  50,000 
pamphlets.  Mori^atCs  Phcenix  liritannicus,  1731,  4to.  pp.  iii.  557;  Carlyle^s  Cromwell, 
vol.  i.  p.  4  ;  Southey's  Comttumplace  Bonk,  third  series,  p.  449.  See  also,  i«i  this  great 
wioveriH-nt  of  the  press.  Hates' s  Account  of  the  late  Troubles,  part  i.  p.  78:  Bulstrode*s 
Memoirs,  p.  /\  ;  UttwelVs  Inters,  p.  354  ;  Hunfs  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ; 
(.latendtm's  Hist,  of  the  Kebellum,  p.  81  ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  iv.  pp.  86,  102. 

^   (♦  It  M'itiiih  iuip'^ssibh;  to  make  good  this  account  of  the  process.     "Incredulity** 
was  vam-Iy  more  conrernc^d    in   the  rebellions  in  question  than  in  those  of  previous 

jcnturics. — liD.J 
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of  the  progress.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  religious  disputes, 
and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of  a  crusade.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  hostilities  again  broke  out  ;  but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government 
were  directed  against  the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because  they  were  heretics, 
but  because  they  were  rebels :  the  object  being,  not  to  punish  an  opinion,  but 
to  control  a  faction.  This  was  the  first  great  stage  in  the  history  of  toleration  ;  ' 
and  it  was  accomj>lished,  as  we  have  already  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
That  generation  passing  away,  there  arose  in  ihe  next  age  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde ;  and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  French  in- 
tellect, the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable.  For  in  the  meantime  the 
principles  of  the  great  sceptical  thinkers,  from  Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had 
produced  their  natural  fruit,  and,  becoming  diffused  among  the  educated  classes, 
had  influenced,  as  they  always  will  do,  not  only  those  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, but  also  those  by  whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  eminent  men  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  popular 
opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail  in  some  degree  to  disturb  the  convictions 
even  of  those  by  whom  the  doubts  are  ridiculed.^Pi  In  such  cases,  none  are 
entirely  safe  :  the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly  unsettled ;  those  who 
outwardly  preserve  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy,  often  unconsciously  waver; 
they  cannot  entirely  resist  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  nor  can  they  always 
avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion  that  when  ability  is  on  one  side,  and  ignorance 
on  the  other,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  ignorance 
may  be  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in  every  other,  when  theo- 
logical convictions  diminished,  theological  animosities  subsided.  Formerly 
religion  had  been  the  cause  of  war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which 
it  was  conducted.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  cause ; 
but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  society,  that  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  set  it 
up  as  the  pretext.^RS  Finally,  there  came  the  great  days  of  the  Fronde,  in  which 
it  was  neither  cause  nor  pretext  ;  283  and  in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first 
time  in  France,  an  arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  human 
purposes ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce  their  opinions,  but 
to  increase  their  hberty.  And,  as  if  to  make  this  change  still  more  striking, 
the  most  eminent  leader  of  the  insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Retz;  a  man 
of  vast  ability,  but  whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was  notorious,***  and  of 

**  Dugald  Stewart  {Philos.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  357)  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
just  than  the  observation  of  Fontenelle,  that  *  the  number  of  those  who  believe  in  a 
system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not  in  the  least  add  to  its  credibility  ; 
but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  it.'  "  Com- 
pare with  this  Newman  on  Development,  Lond.  1845,  p.  31 ;  and  the  remark  of  Hylas 
in  Berkeley's  Works,  edit.  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152,  first  dialogue. 

282  Compare  Capefigue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  293,  with  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mim. 
de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  317  ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religious  wars  he  was  engaged  in 
during  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those  very  different  wars  which  had  been 
waged  in  France  a  little  earlier. 

*o  **  L' esprit  religieux  ne  s'etait  mele  en  aucune  maniere  aux  querelles  de  la  Fronde," 
Capefigue,  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with  what  was  called  the 
party  of  the  princes,  says  that  he  always  avoided  any  attempt  *'  k  faire  aboutir  notre 
parti  k  une  guerre  de  religion."  Mem.  de  Lenet,  vol.  i.  p.  319.  Even  the  people  said 
that  it  was  unimportant  whether  or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ;  but  that  if  he  were 
a  partizan  of  Mazarin,  he  was  sure  to  be  damned  :  "  lis  disoient  qu'^tant  mazarin,  il 
falloit  qu'il  fut  damne."     Lenet,  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

2**  Indeed,  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  says  (Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  3), 
he  had  "Tame  peut-^tre  la  moins  eccl^siastique  qui  fut  dans  I'univers."  At  p.  13, 
**  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  laissoit  pas  de  nourrir  toujours  dans  le  fonds  de  mon 
Sme.'*  At  p.  21,  '*  je  haissois  ma  profession  plus  que  jamais."  At  p.  48,  "le  clerg^, 
qui  donne  toujours  Texemple  de  la  servitude,  la  prdchoit  aqx  autres  sous  le  titre  d'Qb^is* 
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v.- '  r.  >.  'jz*-:-,\  ':..-* '.T.'-iTi  ;.i*  sai""!   "  h*^  i-  the  rirst  bishop  in  France  wbocairicd  on 
:.-...   /.-rir  A-.*.:.  .J*.  mJikmsr  r'rli 21011  th*r  pretence."  ^^ 

'.*.»:  :>.-./-  v-.-j-  ^:-rn  thit  'lurjnp  the  -yev-niy  years  vhich  sacceeded  the  aeces- 
f  H'-nry  IV     tn'r  Irench  intellect  'level-.pe^i  it^di  m  a  manner  remarkably 

"    -1'  Vi  •♦.■it  'AU}0,i  Vifni  i/Uce  in  KnaUn-J.      We  have  ««!  that  in  both  conn- 
•'  '■    •:.-  r.-rr:-:    h'^ofliii;;  t';  th-  n;*.tiiral   c/*n'hiK.n>  «»f  it*:  eirrnih.  first  doobted 

.:•  .*  ;•*;:'  \',:i.i  \^:h*r\':\.  ;*ii-l  ih'.-n  t'-It-ratt"?  what  it  had  loo{!  hated.  That 
.'.-i-  ^y  no  in'r^ini  an  a'.'.:«l«:nTal  (^t  car-nciou*  o*mbinatian  is  evident,  not 
',:.  .'  :",r.i  'j*:'A'rr^\  arjfun»'.*nt'  an'!  ip-m  the  analog'  of  the  nro  coontTics,  bot 
i-'v/  i"tz:A  .ill' it  her  cir'.'ini  stance  of  ::reai  interest.  This  is.  that  the  cxder  of 
'■.•r:V  an'i  a-*  :t  wrre  their  relative  propr unions,  were  the  same,  not  only  in 
.-'  f'rr"i;'.e  X',  the  ;n'.reav;  <A  toleration,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  increase  of 
*'-7'^*iT"  ixrx'\  y:ience.  In  JK»th  countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bote  the 
>:;, :  r.-itio  to  the  rlecline  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  although  they  manifested 
•r,:i*  ratio  at  different  {>erifyis.  We  had  beinin  to  throw  off  onr  superstitions 
//rnev/Jjat  earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do  :  and  thns,  being  the  first 
n  TfiT  n«-M.  we  anticipate*!  that  great  people  in  producing  a  secnlar  literature. 
W,'i',-ver  -A'lJl  take  the  j/ams  to  a^mpwire  the  ^owth  of  the  French  and  English 
r:,  11  ; .,  -A-iU  v;e  that,  in  all  the  most  imp<'>rtant  departments,  we  were  the  first. 
I  '!o  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order  of  time.  In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every 
'tT'.yU'.h  i,i  intellectual  excellence,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we  were 
/'■fore  the  I-rench  nearly  a  whole  generation:  and  that,  chronologicaUy,  the 
'itit':  \jrtif^jTi\fm  was  jirevrrved  as  that  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hooker 
iii'l  I'av.al,5«"^  Shakespeare  and  O^rneille,  Massinger  and  Racine,  Ben  Jonson 
;jn'l  Moliere,  Harvey  and  Pecquet.  These  eminent  men  were  all  justly  crfebrated 
.;i  their  resjy^,live  o^>u n tries ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  in\-idious  to  institute 
;i  'o/nj/ariv^n  l^etween  them.  Hut  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is  that  among 
tuo^-  v.ho  cultivat':*!  the  same  department,  the  greatest  Englishman,  in  ever\* 
in  tan'.e,  pr-M-d'.-'l  the  greatest  Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  difference, 
ninnin;^  as  it  dM-s  through  all  the  leading  topics,  is  far' too  regular  to  be  con- 
idered  accidental.  And  as  few  Knglishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be  so  prc- 
.iinipt lions  as  to  supfxisc  that  we  jx>ssess  any  native  and  inherent  superiority 
ov'-r  the  l-'rench,  it  is  eviflent  that  there  must  be  some  markeil  peculiarity  in 
■Arhich  the  two  countries  rliffered,  and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not 
in  their  knowl'-^lKe.  but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  appeared.  Nor 
'Uf*'.-,  the  div/> very  of  this  peculiarity  require  much  penetration.  For,  not- 
withstanding that'tlie  Trench  were  more  tardy  than  the  English,  still,  when 
the  developrn'-nt  had  fairly  Ixrgun,  the  antecedents  of  its  success  were  among 
hoth  pi.'ople  preciwrly  the  same.  It  is  therefore  clear,  according  to  the  com- 
ni'/n'r-.t  principle's  ni  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  development 
niu-.i  lie  /jv.ing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecetlent.     It  is  clear  that  the  French 

-.:iiir#r."  S«-e  .'ilv>  tUf  remark  of  his  Kreat  friend  Joly  (Mim.  de  Jdy,  p.  209*  ^t-  Petitot, 
1^2 'J  ;  and  th*-  anoiint  Kiven  by  Tallemant  des  R6aux.  who  knew  De  Ret*  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  Histnrietles,  vol.  vii.  pp.  18-30.  The  same  tendency  is  illustrated, 
though  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  conversation  which  Charles  II.,  when  in  exile. 
h'rld  with  he  ketz,  and  which  is  preserved  in  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  806, 
and  is  worth  consulting  nifrfly  as  an  instance  of  the  purely  secular  view  that  De  Reti 
.ilways  itn}k  of  political  affairs. 

**'''  "  Cet  homme  sin^ulier  est  Ic  premier  /^v#que  en  France  qui  ait  fait  une  guerre 
civile  sans  avoir  la  religion  i)oiir  pr/*tcxte."  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvres  it  VoUaire, 
vol.  xix.  p.  2^»I. 

«*»  If^Kiker  and  Pascal  may  properly  be  classed  together,  as  the  two  most  sublime  tteo- 
\n^l'u  al  writers  cither  crnintry  has  produced  ;  for  Bossuct  is  as  inferior  to  Pascal  as  Jeremy 
Tiivlfjr  is  inferior  to  IIof>kcr.  [The  passage  in  the  text  would  seem  to  have  been  penned 
hftfore  the  s<-ctions  above  which'deal  with  Montaigne  and  Charron.  It  will  not  bear 
examination.  We  may  just  as  well  frame  a  counter  order  of  Bodin -Montaigne -Hooker. 
Charron -Bacon.  r)escnrtc«?.Hnhhes-I.ocke,  to  say  nothhig  of  Rabelais.  The  dramatic 
st!(pieiice  is  wholly  beside  the  case, —  Ivp.] 
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knew  less  because  they  believed  more.287  it  is  clear  that  their  progress  was 
checked  by  the  prevalence  of  those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,* 
because,  looking  on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they  degrade 
the  present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate  the  past :  feelings  which  destroy 
the  prospects  of  man,  stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his  curiosity,  chill  his  energies, 
impair  his  judgment,  and,  under  pretence  of  humbling  the  pride  of  his  reason, 
seek  to  throw  him  back  into  that  more  than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his 
reason  alone  has  enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between    France    and    England    is   indeed  very 
striking,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  considered  it,  seems  complete  in  all  its  parts. 
To  sum  up  the  similarities  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said  that  both  countries 
followed  the  same  order  of  development  in  their  scepticism,  in  their  knowledge, 
in  their  hterature,  and  in  their  toleration.     In  both   countries  there  broke  out 
a  civil  war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and,  in  many  respects,  under 
the  same  circumstances.     In  both,  the  insurgents,  at  first  triumpliant,  were 
afterwards  defeated  t;  and   the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of 
the  two  nations  were  fully  restored  almost  at  the  same  moment :  in  iC/Ai  by 
Charles  II.  ;  in  1661  by  Louis  XIV.M8     But  there  the  similarity  8topi)C<i.     At 
this  point  there  began  a  marked  divergence  between  the  two  aiuntries  ;  *»  which 
continued  to  increase  for  more  than  a  century,  until  it  ended  in  England  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  national  prosperity,  in  I'*rance  by  a  revolution  more 
sanguinary,  more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
seen.     This  difference  between  the  fortunes  of  such  great  and  civilized  nations 
is  so  remarkable,  that  a  knowledge  of  its  causes  bea^mes  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  European  history,  and  will  l>e  found  to  throw  consideral)le 
light  on  other  events  not  immediately  connected  with  it.     Besides  this,  such 
an  inquiry,  independently  of  its  scientific  interest,  will  have  a  high  practical 
value.     It  will  show,  what  men  seem  only  recently  to  have  begun  to  under- 
stand,  that  in  politics,  no  certain  principles   having  yet  been  discovered,   the 
first  conditions  of  success  are  compromise,  barter,  expediency,  and  concession. 
It  will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the  ablest  rulers,  when  they  try  t(i 
meet  new  emergencies  by  old  maxims.     It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion 
between    knowledge  and    liberty;    between   an   increasing   civilization   and   an 
advancing  democracy.      It  will  show  that  for  a  progressive    nation   there  is 
required  a  progressive  polity  ;  that,   within  certain  limits,  innovation  is  the 
sole  ground  of  security  ;  that  no  institution  can  withstand  the  flux  and  move- 
s' One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  possessed  notices  this  connexion, 
which  he  expresses  conversely,  but  with  equal  truth  :  **  moins  on  salt,  moins  00  donte ; 
moins  on  a  d^couvert,  moins  on  voit  ce  qui  reste  k  d6couvrir.  .  .  .  Quand  Jcs  '»**-*->^ 
sont  ignorans,  il  est  ais6  de  tout  savoir.**     Discours  en  Sorbonne,  in  €Su9rm  i§  Tmgei, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  70. 

Me  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authority  ow  Looik  See 
Siide  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  pp.  318,  319;  and  JwttMf,  Hiii. 
des  Franoais,  vol.  iii.  p.  195  :  so  that,  as  Montglat  says  (Mhn,  vol.  iiL  p,  m),  "Ols  doit 
appeler  ce  temps-14  le  commencement  du  r^e  de  Louis  XIV."  Tht  yoRpMi  aaniMtr 
in  which,  directly  after  the  death  of  liacarin*  the  king  asanmed  the  fOwnMBl^  ja  fdaced 
by  Brienne,  who  was  present.     Mhn.  de  Btitnnt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  15^-194, 

«B  By  this  I  mean*  ibat  Che  divergence  now  fir^t  became  dtm  ^  cwy  pUcrvcr  . 
but  Che  origin  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a  much  earli«it  period,  m  •«  Ifarfl  W  in  ch.> 
t\vj.i  cbaptefp 

10,  Buckle  had  p<^mt^d  out  thjit  wher^ai  ■r*^^p*»fT  .f  Harv'^' 
was  kijm  rejected  lit  Kngl^d,  Descartes  took  it  up  at  oa^  J*-  -^itl  out  «:-»« 
(w^feU  u^^i^iimfk  nnrl  ¥?Tff<fjrt^  **4d  a  pt^-^t  French  Iwiihtnu^M.^  «  t ,«** 


d  Pcirrarti--  "^ad  a  e^^i  French  inflUoua^  «  tew  :««* 
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ments  of  society,  unless  it  not  only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also  widens  its 
entrance  ;  and  that,  even  in  a  material  point  of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain 
either  prosperous  or  safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually  extending  their 
power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say.  incorporating  themselves  with 
the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil  war,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  recognition  of  these  great  truths  ;  ^^o  while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed 
upon  other  countries  the  most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
if  on  no  other,  it  becomes  in teresting^to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  two  nations 
we  have  been  comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these  truths,  have  adopted  views 
diametrically  opposite,  although  in  other  matters  their  opinions,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  very  similar.  Or.  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we 
have  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the  same 
course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  scepticism,  and  in  their  tolera- 
tion, should  have  stopped  short  in  their  politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds, 
which  had  effected  such  great  things,  should  nevertheless  have  been  so  un- 
prepared for  liberty  that  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Fronde  they  not 
only  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  but  never  even  cared  to  resist  it ; 
and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls  as  well  as  in  their  bodies,  they 
grew  proud  of  a  condition  which  the  meanest  Englishman  would  have  ^umed 
as  an  intolerable  bondage.* 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of 
protection  which  is  so  dangerous  and  yet  so  plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most 
serious  obstacle  with  which  advancing  civilization  has  to  contend.  This,  which 
may  truly  be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always  been  far  stronger  in  France  than  in 
England.  Indeed,  among  the  French  it  continues,  even  to  the  present  day, 
to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It  is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out, 
intimately  connected  with  that  love  of  centraUzation  which  appears  in  the 
machinery  of  their  government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their  trade  has  long  been 
troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopohes  which,  in  our  country,  a  freer  system  has 
effectually  destroyed.  It  is  this  which  causes  them  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
relation  between  producers  and  consumers ;  to  force  into  existence  manu- 
factures which  otherwise  would  never  afise,  and  which  for  that  very  reason 
are  not  required  ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  industry,  and,  under  pre- 
tence of  protecting  their  native  labourers,  diminish  the  produce  of  labour  by 
diverting  it  from  those  profitable  channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always 
compel  it  to  flow. 

When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade,  these  are  its  inevitable 
results.  When  it  is  carried  into  pohtics,  there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal 
government,  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  a  few 
privileged  classes.  When  it  is  carried  into  theology,  it  produces  a  powerful 
church  and  a  numerous  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  necessary  guardians 
of  relisrion,  and  every  opposition  to  whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  public 
morals.  These  are  the  marks  by  which  protection  may  be  recognized  ;  and, 
from  a  very  early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France  much  more 
clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending  to  discover  their  precise  origin, 
I  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  endeavour  to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently 
remote  to  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect,  existed 
between  the  two  countries. 

270  That  is  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  still  denied  by 
innumerable  politicians,  who,  nevertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  fondly 
hoping  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing  men  into  reform  under  the 
pretext  that  by  each  change  they  are  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  British  con- 
stitution. 

[•  An  extravagant  assertion.  There  were  many  Englishmen  ready  to  accept  tyranny 
\inder  James  II.,  as  Buckle  has  already  shown.— Ed.] 
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Note  to  p.  336.  Descartes  died  in  Sweden  on  a  visit  to  Christina;  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  argument ;  because 
the  works  of  Descartes  being  eagerly  read  in  France,  and  not  being  prohibited,  we  must 
suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been  safe,  had  he  remained  in  his  own  country.  To 
bum  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisive  step  than  to  suppress  a  book  ;  and  as  the  French  clergy 
were  not  strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  could  have  accom- 
plished the  former.  [See  edit,  note  on  p.  337  as  to  the  matter  of  prohibition.  Buckle 
does  not  here  note  that  Descartes  lived  long  out  of  France — "  beureusement  pour  sa 
tranquillity,"  says  M.  Rambaud.  (In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Gray  {Life,  i.  139),  who  put 
the  point  to  him.  Buckle  hesitates  on  the  subject ;  but  Voltaire  had  explicitly  written 
{Siecle  de  Louis  XIV :  Catalogue  des  Ecrivains)  that  Descartes  "  passa  presque  toute 
sa  vie  hors  de  France  pour  philosopher  en  liberty.**  In  Holland,  despite  his  precautions, 
Descartes  was  much  talked  against  by  clerical  fanatics,  till  at  length  he  had  to  with- 
draw. (See  details  in  Kuno  Fischer* s  Descartes  and  his  School,  Eng.  tr.  1890,  B.  i.  c.  6). 
The  immunity  of  his  works  in  France  was  probably  in  large  measure  due  to  the  policy 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  IX 

FIlSTORY    OF   THE    PROTECTIVE    SPIRIT,    AND   COMPARISON    OF   IT   IN   FRANCB   AND 

England 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  empire  was  broken 
up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a  long  period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime, 
in  which  even  the  ablest  minds  were  inimersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions. 
During  these,  which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the  clergy  were  supreme  : 
they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  and  they  were  re- 
spected as  men  of  vast  learning,  l^cause  they  alone  were  able  to  read  and  write  ; 
because  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  those  idle  conceits  of  which  European 
science  then  consisted  ;  and  because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints 
and  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  from  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the  teachings  of 
divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for  about  five  hundred 
years,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men  reached  a  height  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  ignorance.  But  at  length  the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which 
even  the  most  corrupt  society  is  unable  to  extinguish,  began  to  display  its  power,* 
and  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Various  circumstances, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused  this  dispersion  to  take  place 
at  different  times  in  different  countries.  However,  speaking  generally,  we  may 
say  that  it  occurred  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized  upon  whom  the  light  had  not 
begun  to  dawn.f 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  between  the  European 
nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time  their  superstition  was  so  great  and  uni- 
versal that  it  would  avail  little  to  measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  darkness. 
Indeed,  so  low  had  they  fallen  that  during  the  earlier  period  the  authority 
of  the  clergy  was  in  maiiy  respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the  sole  instance  of  a  class  that 
even  made  an  approach  to  intellectual  pursuits.  But,  when  the  great  move- 
ment took  place,  when  the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the 
clergy  was  suddenly  changed. J     They  had  been  friendly  to  reasoning  as  long 

[*  It  is  scarcely  sufficient,  on  Buckle's  principles,  thus  to  allege  a  vital  process  without 
hinting  at  its  causation.  This,  however,  cannot  be  adequately  done  in  a  footnote; 
and  it  must  suffice  to  specify  ( i )  the  preservation  of  some  Greek  scholarship  in  the  Chris- 
tian monasteries  of  Ireland,  making  possible  a  southward  movement  of  letters  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  (2)  the  contacts  of  Christendom  with  Greek -derived 
Saracen  culture  on  the  side  of  Spain  and  Sicily;  (3)  the  germination  of  the  remains 
of  Greek  and  Roman  arts  and  culture  in  the  free  cities  of  the  Italian  coast  and  others, 
after  the  control  of  the  Byzantine  empire  had  fallen  away,  and  the  Italian  cities  were 
allowed  by  the  Teutonic  emperors  to  wall  and  defend  themselves  against  Saracens  and 
Huns.— Ed.] 

[t  This  opinion,  it  will  be  observed,  in  part  cancels  that  discussed  above,  p.  119.— Ed.] 
[I  We  should  clearly  read  "began  to  change."    There  can  have  been  no  '* sudden 
change  "  in  the  position  of  the  entire  body  of  clergy. — Ed.] 
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as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.^  ^^'hile  they  were  the  only  guardians  of 
knowledge,  they  were  eager  to  promote  its  interests.  Now,  however,  it  was 
falUng  from  their  hands  :  it  was  becoming  possessed  by  laymen  :  it  was  growing 
dangerous :  it  must  be  r'^.duced  to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that 
there  first  became  general  ♦  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments,  the  torturings. 
the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  by  which  the  church  vainly  attempted 
to  stem  the  tide  that  had  turned  against  her.2  From  that  moment  there  has 
been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  these  two  great  parties — the  advocates 
of  inquiry  and  the  advocates  of  belief  ;  a  struggle  which,  however  it  may  be 
disguised,  and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is  at  bottom  always  the 
same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests  of  reason  and  faith,  of  scepticism 
and  creduUty.  of  progress  and  reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and 
of  those  who  cling  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  civilization.  From  the 
moment  that  reason  began,  however  faintly,  to  assert  its  supremacy,  the  im- 
provement of  every  people  has  depended  upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates, 
and  upon  the  success  with  which  they  have  reduced  to  its  standard  the  whole 
of  their  actions.  To  understand,  therefore,  the  original  divergence  of  France 
and  England,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that  took  place  when  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of  the  intellect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the  history  of  Europe,  we 
shall  find  that  just  at  this  period  there  sprung  up  the  feudal  system  ;  a  vast 
scheme  of  polity,  which,  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied  many  of  the 


*  "  Toute  influence  qu'on  accordait  k  la  science  ne  pouvalt,  dans  les  premiers  temps, 
qu'etre  favorable  au  clerge."     Meyer,  Institut.  Judic,  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

2  Early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to  repress  inde- 
pendent inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for  themselves.  Compare 
Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  145,  146  ;  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi. 
PP'  365,  366  ;  Prescott's  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  261  note.  Before 
this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sismondi  justly  observes,  was  not  required  :  **  Pendant  plusieurs 
siecles,  I'^glise  n'avoit  6t6  troubl^e  par  aucune  h6r6sie ;  Tignorance  6toit  trop  complete, 
la  soumission  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que  les  questions  qui  avoient  si  long- 
temps  exerc^  la  subtilit^  des  Grecs  fussent  seulement  comprises  par  les  Latins.*'  As 
knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  inquiry  and  belief  became  more  marked : 
the  church  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  popes  first 
formally  called  on  the  secular  power  to  punish  heretics ;  and  the  earliest  constitution 
addressed  "  inquisitoribus  hajreticae  pravitatis  "  is  one  by  Alexander  IV.  Meyer,  Inst, 
Jud.  vol.  ii.  pp.  554,  556.  See  also,  on  this  movement,  Llorenle,  Hist,  de  V Inquisition, 
vol.  i.  p.  125,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a  synod  assembled  at  Oxford  caused  an  apostate 
to  be  burned  ;  and  this,  says  Lingard  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  148),  "is,  I  believe, 
the  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  in  England  on  the  ground  of  religion."  Compare 
WrighVs  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  444.  [The  statement  of  Sismondi  is  an  oversight.  In 
the  ninth  century  there  figured  the  heresies  of  (i )  Claudius,  Bishop  of  Turin,  who  opposed 
image -worship,  saint -worship,  and  the  Papal  claims,  and  called  a  council  of  bishops 
which  condemned  him  "an  assembly  of  asses*';  (2)  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  a  still 
more  rationalistic  type,  who  went  so  far  as  to  dispute  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
books  ;  (3)  the  monk  Gottschalk,  whose  offence  was  to  teach  a  rigid  predestinarianism  ; 
and  (4)  the  greatest  thinker  of  the  Middle  Ages,  John  Scotus  (otherwise  Erigena),  who, 
on  being  requested  by  Archbishop  Hincmar  to  refute  the  errors  of  Gottschalk,  set  forth 
far  more  formidable  heresies  of  his  own.  (As  to  all  four,  see  Poole,  Illustrations  of  Medieval 
Thought,  1884.)  Even  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Irishman  Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Salzburg, 
affirmed  the  (heretical)  doctrine  of  an  antipodes  {Poole,  p.  23) ;  and  in  the  tenth  century, 
though  there  were  no  notable  heretics,  Atto,  Bishop  of  Verceil,  is  found  complaining 
that  some  people  from  the  ItaUan  border  had  introduced  heresies. — Ed.] 

[*  This  phrase  again  must  be  modified.     We  should  read  '*  began  to  become  general," 
—Ed.] 
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wants  of  the  rude  people  among  whom  it  arosc.3  The  connexion  between  it 
and  the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For  the  feudal 
system  was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
formation  of  the  civil  law  :  it  was  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  which  had 
been  made,  during  more  than  four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  accord- 
ing to  temporal,  not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
arrangement  being  merely  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  performance  of  certain 
military  and  pecuniar^'  services.* 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  step  in  European  civilization,  because  it  set  the 
first  example  of  a  large  public  polity  in  which  the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had 
no  recognized  place  ;  *  and  hence  there  followed  that  struggle  between  feudality 
and  the  church  which  has  been  observed  by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have  now  to  notice 
is  that  by  the  estabhshment  of  the  feudal  system  the  spirit  of  protection,  far 
from  being  destroyed,  was  probably  not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a 
new  form.  Instead  of  being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead  of  men 
looking  up  to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the  nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  vast  movement,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the  great  possessors 
of  land  were  now  being  organized  into  an  hereditary  aristocracy ••     In  the  tenth 

9  Sir  F.  Palgrave  {English  Commonwealth,  vol.  ii.  p.  ccvi.)  says»  "  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, by  the  best  authorities,  that  from  about  the  eleventh  century  benefices  acquired 
the  name  of  fiefs  or  feuds  ;  "  and  Robertson  {StaU  of  Europe,  note  viii.  in  Works,  p.  393) 
supposes  that  the  word  feudum  does  not  occur  before  1008.  But  according  to  M.  Guizot 
{Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  238),  '*il  apparait,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  dans  une 
charte  de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884.*'  This  is  a  question  more  curious  than  important ; 
since  whatever  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  thing  did  not  and 
could  not  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the  earliest :  inasmuch  as  the  extreme  dis- 
organization of  society  rendered  so  coercive  an  institution  impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in 
another  work  {Essais  sur  VHist,  de  France,  p.  239)  rightly  says,  **  An  X«  siMe  seulement, 
les  rapports  et  les  |>ouvoirs  sociaux  acquirent  quelque  fixity."  See  also  his  Civilisation 
en  Europe,  p.  90.  [It  is  well  to  realize,  however,  that  the  feudal  system  did  not  "spring 
up,'*  but  represents  the  final  stage  of  a  process  which  began  under  the  Frankish  con- 
querors of  Gaul.  For  a  good  view  of  the  process,  embodying  the  results  of  Guizot, 
Hallam,  and  Stubbs,  see  Professor  Abdy's  Lectures  on  Feudalism,  1890,  lect.  v.-vii. 
Comp.  the  editor's  Introduction  to  English  Politics,  p.  193  ;  and  Buckle's  own  extracts 
(in  the  Miscel.  Works,  abr.  ed.  ii   394,)  from  Lockharfs  Life  of  Scott, — Ed.] 

*  *'  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  systdme.  .  .  .  Le  sysldme  f^odal  est  comme  unc  religion 
de  la  terre."  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  "  I-e  caract^c 
de  la  feodalit^,  c'6tait  la  predominance  de  la  ridliti  sur  la  persontudiU,  de  la  terre  sur 
I'homme."     Eschbach,  Etude  du  Droit,  p.  256. 

*  According  to  the  social  and  political  arrangements  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  the>*  were  freed  from  "  burdens 
of  the  state,"  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  military  services  unless  they  thought 
proper  to  do  so.  See  Neamter's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  vol.  v.  pp.  133,  140  ; 
and  Petrie's  Ecclesiast,  Arckit,  p.  382.  But  under  the  feudal  system,  this  immunity 
was  lost ;  and  in  regaid  to  performing  services  no  separation  of  classes  was  admitted. 
"  After  the  feudal  polity  became  established,  we  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  dis- 
pensation for  ecclesiastical  fiefs."  Hallam' s  Supplemental  Notes,  p.  120  ;  and  for  further 
proof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  pp.  5» 
64  ;  Meyer,  Instit.  Judic.  vol.  i.  p.  357  ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  462  ;  and 
Mably's  Observations,  vol.  i.  pp.  43 1,  435  :  so  that,  as  this  writer  says,  p.  2i5»  "Chaque 
seigneur  laic  avait  gagn6  person nellement  k  la  revolution  qui  forma  le  gouvemement 
f^odal ;  mais  les  dv^ques  ct  les  abb6s,  en  devenant  souverains  dans  leurs  terres,  per- 
dirent  au  contraire  beaucoup  de  leur  pouvoir  et  de  leur  dignity." 

*  The  great  change  of  turning  life -possessions  of  land  into  hereditary  possessions 
began  late  in  the  ninth  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a  capitulary  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  210 ;  Spencers  Origin  of  the  Law$ 
of  Europe,  pp.  282,  301  ;  Meyer^  Instit.  Judiciaires,  voj.  i.  p.  206, 
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century  we  find  the  first  surnames :  "^  by  the  eleventh  century  most  of  the 
great  offices  had  become  hereditary  in  the  leading  families : »  and'  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented,  as  well  as  other  heraldic  devices 
which  long  nourished  the  conceit  of  the  nobles,  and  were  valued  by  their  de- 
scendants as  marks  of  that  superiority  of  birth  to  which,  during  many  ages, 
all  other  superiority  was  considered  subordinate.® 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  is  commonly  used.  With  the  consolidation  of  its  power,  feudaUty 
was  made,  in  reference  to  the  organization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the 
church  ;  ^o  and  the  nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually  displaced  in  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  general  functions  of  authority,  the  clergy  among  whom  the 
opposite  principle  of  ceUbacy  was  now  firmly  estabUshed.^^  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  modem  protective  spirit  does 
in  a  great  meaisure  resolve  itself  into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic 
power  ;  since  that  power  was  the  exponent,  and  as  it  were  the  cover,  under 
which  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  likewise 
connected  with  the  great  religious  rebellion  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  the  success 
of  which  mainly  depended  on  the  weakness  of  the  protective  principle  that 
opposed  it.  But,  reserving  this  for  future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  trace  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more  power  in 
France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed  the  French  ♦  to  a  closer  and 
more  constant  obedience,  and  infused  into  them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than 
that  which  was  usual  in  our  country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  therefore  while  the  aris- 
tocracy was  in  the  process  of  formation,  England  was  conquered  by  the  Duke 


7  That  surnames  first  arose  in  the  tenth  century  is  stated  by  the  most  competent 
authorities.  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frarifais,  vol.  iii.  pp.  452-455  ;  HaUam's  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  138  ;  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  iii.  p.  268  ;  Peirie's  Ecclesiast. 
Archit.  pp.  277.  342-  Koch  {Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  erroneously  says, 
"  c'est  pareilleraent  aux  croisades  que  I'Europe  doit  Tusage  des  sumoms  de  famille  "  ; 
a  double  mistake,  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  introduction  of  surnames, 
being  part  of  a  large  social  movement,  can  under  no  circumstances  be  ascribed  to  a 
single  event.  [The  crusades  were  a  large  social  movement,  and  not  a  *'  single  event ;  " 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  would  greatly  promote  among  those  who  shared  in  them  the 
use  of  family  surnames. — Ed.] 

^  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  compare  HaXlanCs 
Supplemental  Notes,  pp.  97,  98  ;  Dalrymple's  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property,  p.  21  ;  Klimrath^ 
Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  twelfth 
century,  see  Hallani's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139  ;  I^wich,  Antiquities  of  Ireland, 
pp.  231,  232  ;  Origines  du  Droit,  in  CEuvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

10  For,  as  Lerminier  says  [Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  17),  **  la  loi  f^odale  n'est  autre 
chose  que  la  terre  ^lev6e  k  la  sou  vera  inet^."  On  the  decline  of  the  church  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  In  our  country,  one  fact  may  be  mentioned  illustrative  of  the 
earliest  encroachments  of  laymen  :  namely,  that  before  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
no  instance  in  England  of  the  great  sea)  being  intrusted  "  to  the  keeping  of  a  layman." 
CampbelVs  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

11  Celibacy,  on  account  of  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated,  and  in  some 
countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period  ;  but  the  first  general  and  decisive  movement 
in  its  iavour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  which  time  it  was  a  specu- 
lative dwtrine,  constantly  disobeyed.  See  Neander's  Hist  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  52, 
r.i,  62,  72,  93,  94  note,  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-131  :  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist  vol.  i.  pp.  2j8,  249  ; 
Fccleston's  English  Anttq.  p.  95 

[*  I.e.  the  non -aristocratic  French.  Buckleys  use  ot  the  expression  *  the  French  *'  is 
often  unduly  lax. — Ed 
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of  Normandy,  who  naturally  introduced  the  polity  existing  in  his  own  country.^a 
But  in  his  hands  it  underwent  a  modification  suitable  to  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He.  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  general  of  a  suc- 
cessful army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries, ^^  was  able  to  dispense  with  some 
of  those  feudal  usages  which  were  customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman 
lords,  thrown  as  strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  were  glad  to 
accept  estates  from  the  crown  on  almost  any  terms  that  would  guarantee  their 
own  security.  Of  this,  WilUam  naturally  availed  himself.  For,  by  granting 
baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to  the  crown,  he  prevented  the  twirons  i* 
from  possessing  that  power  which  they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but 
or  this,  they  would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was.  that  the  most 
ix)werful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the  law,  or  at  all  events  to  the 
authority  of  the  king.i^  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  William, 
shortly  before  his  death,  obliged  all  the  landowners  to  render  their  fealty  to 
him  ;  thus  entirely  neglecting  that  peculiarity  of  feudalism,  according  to  which 
each  vassal  was  separatelv  dependent  on  his  own  lord.*** 

But  in  France  the  course  of  affairs  was  very  different.  In  that  country 
the  great  nobles  held  their  lands  not  so  much  by  grant  as  by  prescription.^''  A 
character  of  antiquity  was  thus  thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when  added 
to  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  exercise  on  their  own  estates 
all  the  functions  of  independent  sovereigns.is  Even  when  they  received  their 
first  great  check  under  Phihp  Augustus,*®  they  in  his  reign,  and  indeed  long 
after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  England.  Thus,  to  give  only  two 
instances :  the  right  of  coining  money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  was  never  allowed  in  England,  even  to  the  greatest 
nc)bles.2o     But  in  France  it  was  exercised  by  many  persons  independently  of 

t2  Where  it  was  particularly  flourishing :  "  la  feodalite  fut  organist  en  Normandie 
pius  fortement  et  plus  syst^matiquement  que  partout  ailleurs  en  France.*'  Klt'mrath, 
Travaux  sur  VHist,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  The  **  coutume  de  Normandie  "  was,  at  a 
much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  **  grand  coutumier."  Klimrath,  vol.  ii. 
p.  160.  On  the  peculiar  tenacity  with  which  the  Normans  clung  to  it,  see  Lettres 
d'AgiiesseaUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  225,  226:  '*accoutum6s  4  respecter  leur  coutume  comme 
r6vangile.** 

13  Mills's  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  387  :  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  390, 
vol.  iv.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  immediate  successors. 
Grose's  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

1^  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  "  baron,"  compare  Klimrath,  Hist. 
du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  with  Meyer,  Instit.  Judiciaires,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  But  M.  Guizot 
says,  what  seems  most  likely,  "  ii  est  probable  que  ce  nom  fut  commun  originairement 
.\tous  Ics  vassaux  imm6diats  de  la  couronne,  U^s  au  roi  per  servttium  militare,  par  le  ser- 
vice de  chevalier."     Essais,  p.  265. 

»5  Meyer,  Instit.  Judic.  vol.  i.  p.  242  ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 
The  same  policy  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  followed  up  by  Henry  II.,  who  destroyed 
the  baronial  castles.     Turner,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.    Compare  Lingard,  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  371. 

i^  "  Deinde  ccepit  homagia  hominum  totius  Angliae,  et  juramentum  fidelitatis  cujus- 
cumque  essent  feodi  vel  tenement!."  Maithai  Westmonast.  Flores  Historiarum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  Q. 

17  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  difference  between  the  French  and  English  nobles, 
in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Mably  {Observations,  vol  i.  p.  60)  says : 
*'  En  effet,  on  ncgligea,  sur  la  fin  do  la  premiere  race,  dc»  conserver  les  titres  primordiaux 
de  ses  pc^sessions."  As  to  the  old  customary  French  law  of  prescription,  see  Giraud, 
Precis  de  VAncien  Droit,  pp.  79,  80. 

1"  Mahly,  Observations  sur  VHist.  de  Frafue.  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  162,  178. 

ly  On  the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  Mably,  Observations, 
vol.  i.  p.  246  ;  Lerminier,  Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  265  ;  Boulainvilliers,  Hist,  de  VAncien 
Gouvernement,  vol.  iii.  pp.  147-150  ;  Guizot,  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  iv.  pp.  134,  135 
Courson,  Hist,  des  Peuples  Bretons,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

20  "  No  subjects  nvcr  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England  without  the  royal 
blaiiii>  and  buperiuteudeuce ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which  the  feudal 
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the  crown,  and  was  not  abrogated  until  the  sixteenth  century.21  A  similar 
remark  holds  good  of  what  was  called  the  right  of  private  war  ;  by  virtue  of  which 
the  nobles  were  allowed  to  attack  each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  with  the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England  the  aris- 
tocracy were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admitted  as  a  right,22  though 
they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a  practice.  But  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the 
established  law  ;  it  was  incorporated  into  the  text-books  of  feudalism ;  and  it 
is  distinctly  recognized  by  I^uis  IX.  and  Phihp  the  Fair,  —  two  kings  of  con- 
siderable energy,  who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  enormous 
authority  of  the  nobles.23 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power  of  France  and  England 
there  followed  many  consequences  of  great  importance.  In  our  country  the 
nobles,  being  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people.2*  About  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Conquest,  the  Normans  and  Saxons  amalgamated ;  and  both  parties  united 
against  the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common  rights.25  The  Magna  Charta, 
which  John  was  forced  to  yield,  contained  concessions  to  the  aristocracy  ;  but 
its  most  important  stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  freemen."  ^6 

aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country."  Hallam's  Middle  Ages^  vol.  i.  p.  I54- 
[.\s  Hallani  notes,  money  was  coined  in  the  anarchic  period  of  Stephen  by  both  nobles 
and  bishops.     Cp.  Siubbs,  Const.  Hist.  4th  ed.  i.  354. — Ed.] 

-I  Brougham's  Polit.  Philos.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  there 
given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Mably's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  424,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297  ; 
and  Turner's  Normandy,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

22  Hallam's  Supplemental  Notes,  pp.  304,  305. 

23  "  Saint-Louis  consacra  le  droit  de  guerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  le  Bel,  qui  voulut  I'abolir, 
finit  par  le  r6tablir."  Monflosier,  Monarchie  Franfaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  202  :  see  also 
pp.  434,  435,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  435,  436.  Mably  {Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  338)  mentions 
"  lettres-patentes  de  Philippe -de- Valois  du  8  fevrier  1330,  pour  permettre  dans  le  duch6 
d'Aquitaine  les  guerres  privees,"  etc. ;  and  he  adds,  "  le  9  avril  1353  le  roi  Jean  renouvelle 
I'ordonnance  de  S.  Louis,  nomm6e  la  quarantaine  du  roi,  touchant  les  guerres  privies." 
[The  right  of  private  war  survived  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
(See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ch.  v.  nth  ed.  ii.  94-96) ;  and  the  practice  survived  later. 
Cp.  Menzel,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  cap.  364  ;  and  Kohlrausck,  Hist,  of  Germany, 
caps.  XV.  xvi. — Ed.] 

2*  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  vol.  i. 
PP-  51-55)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most  important  consequence  of  all. 

25  On  this  political  union  between  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  citizens,  of  which  the 
first  clear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  tweifth  century,  compare  Campbell's  Chan- 
cellors,  vol.  i.  p.  113,  with  Brougham's  Polit.  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  339,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  have  three  distinct 
kinds  of  evidence  : 

I  St,  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  a  new  language  began  to  be  formed  by 
blending  Norman  with  Saxon ;  and  English  literature,  properly  so  called,  dates  from 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Compare  Madden's  Preface  to  Layamon, 
1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  XX.  xxi.,  with  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  viii.  pp.  214,  2i7»  436,  437. 

2nd,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  XL,  that  "sic 
peniiixtaj  sunt  nationes  lit  vix  discerni  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quis  Anglicus, 
quis  Norniannus  sit  genere."     Note  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

3rd.  Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of  dress,  which 
in  that  state  of  society  would  survive  many  other  differences,  was  no  longer  observed, 
and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Norman  and  Saxon  attire  had  disappeared.  See 
Strutt's  View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  edit.  Planch6, 
1842,  4to. 

2*5  "  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forms  the  peculiar 
beaut V  of  the  charter."  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  This  is  very  finely 
noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  speeches.     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  662. 
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Within  half  a  century  fresh  contests  broke  out ;  the  barons  were  again  associated 
with  the  people,  and  again  there  followed  the  same  results, — the  extension  of 
popular  privileges  being  each  time  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  this 
singular  alliance.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make  head  against 
the  crown.  He  therefore  applied  to  the  p>eoplc :  ^  and  it  is  to  him  that  our 
House  of  Commons  owes  its  origin  ;  since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  "first  example  of 
issuing  writs  to  cities  and  boroughs  ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens  and  burgesses 
to  take  their  place  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a  parliament  composed  entirely 
of  priests  and  nobles.28 

The  English  aristocracy  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own  weakness,  to  rely 
on  the  people,®  it  naturally  followed  that  the  p>eop]e  imbibed  that  tone  of 
independence,  and  that  lofty  bearing,  of  which  our  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions are  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause.*  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to 
any  fanciful  peculiarity  of  race,  that  we  owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remarkable.  It  is  this 
which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of  oppression,  and  to  maintain  for 
centuries  liberties  which  no  other  nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this 
which  has  fostered  and  upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges  which,  what- 
ever be  their  faults,  have  at  least  the  invaluable  merit  of  accustoming  free 
men  to  the  exercise  of  power,  giving  to  citizens  the  management  of  their  own 

^  Compare  Meyer,  Insiit.  Judic.  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  with  LingartCs  England,  vd.  ii.  p  i27, 
and  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  92. 

28  '*  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  of  government 
in  this  country."  Campbell's  Chief -Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Some  writers  (see,  for  in- 
stance, DalrympWs  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property,  p.  332)  suppose  that  burgesses  were  sum- 
moned before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  but  this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
evidence,  but  is  in  itself  improbable ;  because  at  an  earlier  period  the  citizens,  though 
rapidly  increasing  in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such  a  step  being 
taken.  The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  Hallam's  Supplement,  Notes,  pp.  335-339 ; 
Spence's  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  p.  512  ;  CampbelVs  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  i55  ; 
Lingard's  England,  \u\.  ii.  p.  138  ;  GuizoVs  Essais,  p.  319.  The  notion  of  tracing  this 
to  the  wittenagemot  is  as  absurd  as  finding  the  origin  of  juries  in  the  system  of  com- 
purgators ;  both  of  which  were  favourite  errors  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  wittenagemot  this  idea  still  lingers  among  anti- 
quaries ;  but  in  regard  to  compurgators  even  they  have  abandoned  their  old  ground, 
and  it  is  now  well  understood  that  trial  by  jury  did  not  exist  till  long  after  the  Conquest. 
Compare  Palgrave's  English  Commonwealth,  part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  with  Meyer,  Instit, 
Judic.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152-173.  There  are  few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the 
admiration  expressed  by  a  certain  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  [It  may  be  added  that  Simon  de  Montfort  in  all  likelihood 
took  his  idea  from  the  prior  practice  of  Frederick  II.  in  Sicily,  which  in  turn  was  motived 
by  the  practice  of  the  Italian  cities.  Compare  Gregorio,  Consideraxioni  sopra  la  storia 
di  Sicilia,  ed.  2a,  vol.  ii.  cap.  5:  Von  Raumer,  GeschichU  der  Hohenstaufen,  1857-8, 
iii.  249  ;  and  Von  Reumont,  The  Carafas  of  Maddaloni,  Eng.  tr.  1854,  p.  61.  See 
also  the  remark  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  subject,  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iii.  ch.  3. — Ed.] 

»  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  English  aristocracy 
with  this  :  **  En  France  la  noblesse,  attaquee  sans  cesse,  s*est  d^fendue  sans  cesse.  Elle 
a  subi  Toppression ;  elle  ne  Ta  point  accept^e.  En  Angleterre,  elle  a  couru  des  la  pre- 
miere commotion,  se  refugicr  dans  les  rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous  leur  protection.  Elle 
a  abdiqu6  ainsi  son  existence."  Montlosier,  Monarchie  Fran^aise,  vol.  iii.  p.  162.  Compare 
an  instructive  passage  in  De  Stael,  Consid.  sur  la  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

[*  In  the  terms  of  the  preceding  exposition,  both  alike  are  consequences  of  the  balance 
of  political  forces.  It  should  be  added  that  the  primary  difference  of  race  (not,  of  course, 
of  "race  character,*'  which  Buckle  here  rightly  dismisses,  though  he  later  seems  to 
assert  it)  determined  the  specific  assertion  of  popular  liberties.  Cp.  Abdy,  Lectuf$s  on 
Feudalism,  pp.  334-5- — Ed.] 
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city,  and  perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by  preserving  it  in  a  living 
type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the  interests  and  affections  of  individual 
men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which  under  these  circumstances  were 
cultivated  in  England,  were  under  opposite  circumstances  neglected  in  France. 
The  great  French  lords,  being  too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were  unwilling 
to  seek  their  alliance.^o  The  result  was  that  amid  a  great  variety  of  forms 
and  names,  society  was  in  reahty  only  divided  into  two  classes — the  Tipper 
and  the  lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And,  looking  at  the  ferocity  of 
the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  France,  under  the 
feudal  system,  every  man  was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  iur 
stances  the  two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same  person.  For  the  practice 
of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our  country  was  actively  checked,  became  in  France 
almost  universal.3^  By  this,  the  great  lords  having  granted  lands  on  condition 
of  fealty  and  other  services  to  certain  persons,  these  last  subgranted  them ; 
that  is,  made  them  over  on  similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had  Uke- 
wise  the  power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so  on  in  an  endless 
series ;  ^  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  dependence,  and,  as  it  were,  organizing 
submission  into  a  system.33  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrange^ 
ments  were  so  unsuited  to  the  general  state  of  affairs  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
were  ever  carried  on  to  any  extent ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  they  were  finally  stopped  by  the  statute  known  to  lawyers 
as  Quia  emptores.^ 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  between  France  and  England. 
The  consequences  of  this  were  still  more  obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  feudal  system  rapidly  decayed  in  both  countries.  For  in  England, 
the  principle  of  protection  being  feeble,  men  were  in  some  degree  accustomed 
to  self-government ;  and  they  were  able  to  hold  fast  by  thase  great  institutions 
which  would  have  been  ill-adapted  to  the  more  obedient  habits  of  the  French 
people.  Our  municipal  privileges,  the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security 
of  our  copyholders,  were  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries 
the  three  most  important  guarantees  for  the  Uberties  of  England.3*    In  France 

^  See  some  good  remarks  in  Mably,  Observations  sur  VHisi,  de  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  114, 

115. 

«  HaUanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  f.  p.  iii. 

3*  "Originally  there  was  no  limit  to  subinfeudation."  Brougham* s  PoliU  Philos, 
vol.  i.  p.  279. 

33  A  living  French  historian  boasts  that,  in  his  own  country,  "  toute  la  soci6t6  f^odale 
formait  ainsi  une  6chePe  de  clientdle  et  de  patronage."  Cassagnac,  Revolution  Fran- 
eaise,  vol.  i.  p.  459. 

3*  This  is  18  Edw.  I.  c  i ;  respecting  which,  see  Blackstorui's  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  91, 
vol.  iv.  p.  425  ;  Reeve's  Hist,  of  English  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  223  ;  DalrympWs  Hist,  of  Feudal 
Property,  pp.  102,  243,  340.  ["Unsuited  to  the  general  state  of  affairs"  is  a  merely 
verbal  explanation.  The  objective  fact  was  that  from  the  Conquest  onwards  the  kings 
strove  to  make  sub -tenants  king's  liegemen,  in  their  own  interest.  Henry  I.  accelerated 
the  process  in  driving  out  the  rebel  nobles ;  and  after  the  anarchic  period  of  Stephen, 
Henry  II.  resumed  it.  Cp.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  4th  ed.  L  290,  298,  333-5.  357.  361,  631. 
—Ed.] 

3*  The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  English  yeomanry, 
is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  for  which  I  have  collected  considerable  materials ; 
at  present  I  will  only  say  that  its  decline  was  first  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  consummated  by  the  rapidly  •  increasing 
power  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  losing  their  influence,  their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they  made  way 
for  other  bodies  of  men  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and  therefore  better 
suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  assumed  in  the  last  age.  I  mention  this,  because 
some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  yeoman  freeholders,  overlooking 
the  fact  that  they  are  disappearing,  not  in  consequence  of  any  violent  revolution  or 

23 
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such  guarantees  were  impossible.  The  real  division  being  between  those  who 
were  noble  and  those  who  were  not  noble,  no  room  was  left  for  the  establish- 
ment of  intervening  classes ;  but  adl  were  compelled  to  fall  into  one  of  these 
two  great  ranks.'^  The  French  have  never  had  anything  answering  to  our 
yeomanry  ;  nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  their  laws.  And,  although 
they  attempted  to  intro<luce  into  their  country  municipal  institutions,  all  such 
efforts  were  futile ;  for,  while  they  copied  the  forms  of  liberty  they  lacked 
that  bold  and  sturdy  spirit  by  which  alone  Uberty  can  be  secured.  They  had, 
indeed,  its  image  and  superscription  ;  but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire  ♦  that 
warms  the  image  into  life.  Everything  else  they  possessed.  The  show  and 
appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters  were  granted  to  their  towns,  and 
privileges  conceded  to  their  magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it 
is  not  by  the  wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence  of  men  can 
be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  externals ;  they  set  off  liberty  to 
advantage  ;  they  are  as  its  dress  and  paraphernalia,  its  holiday-suit  in  times 
of  peace  and  quiet.  But  when  the  evil  days  set  in,  when  the  invasions  of 
despotism  have  begun,  liberty  will  be  retained,  not  by  those  who  can  show  the 
oldest  deeds  and  the  largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured 
to  habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious  protection  which  the  upper  classes  have 
always  been  so  ready  to  bestow  that  in  many  countries  they  have  now  left 
nothing  worth  the  trouble  to  protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  exceptions,  fell  at  the  first 
shock  ;  and  the  citizens  lost  those  municipal  privileges  which,  not  being  grafted 
on  the  national  character,  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  same 
way,  in  our  country,  power  naturally,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  the  democratic 
movement,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  whose  authority  has 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks,  continued  to  increase  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution 
answering  to  this  in  France  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had  so 
little  influence  that  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians  it  was  hardly  to  be 
called  an  institution  at  all.^'     Indeed,  the  French  were  by  this  time  so  accus- 

stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  but  simply  by  the  general  march  of  affairs ;  society  doing 
away  with  what  it  no  longer  requires.  Compare  Kay's  Social  Condition  of  the  People, 
vol.  i.  pp.  43,  602,  with  a  letter  from  Wordsworth  in  Bunbury's  Correspond,  of  Hanmer, 
p.  440  ;  a  note  in  MiWs  Polit.  Econ,  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  312  ;  another  in  Nicholses  Lit,  Ante, 
vol.  V.  p.  323  ;  and  Sinclair's  Correspond,  vol  i.  p.  229. 

3*  This  is  stated  as  an  admitted  fact  by  French  writers  living  in  different  periods  and 
holding  different  opinions  ;  but  all  agreed  as  to  there  being  only  two  divisions  :  **  comme 
en  France  on  est  tou jours  ou  noble,  on  roturier,  et  qu'il  n*y  a  pas  de  milieu."  Mint, 
de  RivaroU  p.  7-  *'  La  grande  distinction  des  nobles  et  des  roturiers."  Giraud,  Pricis 
de  VAncien  Droit,  p.  10.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Coutumes,  the  nobles  and  rotmiers 
attained  their  majority  at  different  ages.  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  (errone- 
ously stated  in  Story's  Conflict  of  Imws,  pp.  56,  79,  114).  See  further  respecting  this 
capital  distinction,  Mim.  de  Duplessis  Mornay,  vol.  ii.  p.  230  (**  agr^able  k  la  noblesse 
et  au  peuple  ") ;  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  viii.  pp.  222,  232,  237 ;  Bunbury's  Correspond, 
of  Hanmer,  p.  256 ;  Mahly,  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  263 ;  and  Merrier  sur  Rousseau, 
vol.  i.  p.  38  :  '•  On  ^toit  roturier,  vilain,  homme  de  n6ant,  canaille,  dhs  qu*on  ne  s*appelloit 
plus  marquis,  baron,  comte,  chevalier,  etc." 

37  **  Les  ^tats-g6n6raux  sent  port^s  dans  la  liste  de  nos  institutions.  Je  ne  sals  cepend- 
ant  s'il  est  permis  de  donner  ce  nom  k  des  rassemblemens  aussi  irr6guliers."     MonUosier, 

[•  This  virtual  assertion  of  an  occult  cause,  repeated  below  in  the  phrase  as  to 
**  national  character,"  is  inconsistent  with  the  objective  explanation  given  on  p.  35a. 
There  was  plenty  of  **  sacred  fire "  among  the  villeins  of  Normandy  and  the  peasants 
of  Brittany  in  the  eleventh  century ;  but  the  nobles  were  too  strong  for  them.  Comp. 
Duruy,  Hist,  de  France,  ed.  1880,  i.  288  sq.  (ch.  x.xi.) ;  Thierry.  Cong,  de  VAngUterte,  Uv 
ji. ;  and  M<?rinf  Ori^ines  de  la  DSmocratie^  ^e  6d.  1865,  pp.  202-2^.— £d.] 
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tomed  to  the  idea  of  protection,*  and  to  the  subordination  which  that  idea 
involves,  that  they  were  little  inclined  to  uphold  an  establishment  which,  in 
their  constitution,  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  element.  The 
result  was  that  by  the  fourteenth  century  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  were 
secured  ;  38  and  since  then  their  only  concern  has  been  to  increase  what  they 
have  already  obtained.  But  in  that  same  century,  in  France,  the  protective 
spirit  assumed  a  new  form  ;  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded  by  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  there  began  that  tendency  to  cen- 
traUzation  which,  having  been  pushed  still  further,  first  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the  bane  of  the  French  people."*  For 
by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  superiority  and  submission  have  long  survived  that 
barbarous  age  to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their  transmigration, 
they  seemed  to  have  gained  fresh  strength.  In  France  everything  is  referred 
to  one  conimon  centre,  in  which  all  civil  functions  are  absorbed.  All  improve- 
ments of  any  importance,  all  schemes  for  bettering  even  the  material  condition 
of  the  peopb,  must  receive  the  sanction  of  government  ;  the  local  authorities 
not  being  considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that  inferior  magis- 
trates may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  is  conferred  upon  them.  The 
exercise  of  independent  jurisdiction  is  almost  unknown.  Everything  that  is 
done  must  be  done  at  headquarters.^^  xhe  government  is  believed  to  see  every- 
thing, know  everything,  and  provide  for  everything.  To  enforce  this  mon- 
strous monopoly   there  has  been    contrived  a  machinery  well  worthy  of   the 

Monarchic  Frattfaise,  vol.  i.  p.  266.     **  En  France,  les  6tats-g6neraux,  au  moment  mSme 
de  leur  plus  grand  eclat,  c'est  k  dire  dans  le  cours  du  xiv«  siecle,  n*ont  guere  6t6  que 
des  accidents,  un  pouvoir  national  et  souvent  invoqu^,  mais  non  un  ^tablissement  con- 
stitutionnel."     Gutzot,  Essais,  p.  253.     See  also  Mahly,  Observations^  vol.  iii.  p.  147 
and  Suitnondit  Hist,  des  Frattfais,  vol.  xiv.  p.  642. 

38  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened  of  all  the  foreign 
writers  on  our  history,  Guizot,  Essais,  p.  297  :  '*  En  1307,  les  droits  qui  devaient  enfanter 
en  Angleterre  un  gouvemement  libre  6taient  d6finitivement  reconnus."  [The  words 
"  devaient  enfanter  "  do  not  constitute  such  an  admission  as  is  alleged  ;  but  even  an 
"  admission  "  by  a  friendly  foreign  writer  is  not  a  proof.  After  the  date  given,  popular 
and  parliamentary  liberties  were  repeatedly  and  deeply  depressed.  The  House  of 
Commons  itself  '*  was  comparatively  an  aristocratic  body,"  and  in  the  French  wars  the 
English  nobles  learned  to  look  down  on  the  labouring  class.  (Gardiner,  Introd.  to  the 
Study  of  Eng.  History,  1 881,  p.  91.  "  Never  before  and  never  again  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  were  the  Commons  so  strong  as  they  were  under  Henry  IV.'*  {Stubbs, 
Const.  Hist.  4th  ed.  iii.  73).  In  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  "the  Parliament  was  fast 
dying  down  into  a  mere  representation  of  the  baronage  and  the  great  landowners.** 
(Green,  Short  History,  ch.  vi.  ed.  1881,  p.  265.)  The  risings  of  peasants  both  in  that 
period  and  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  tell  little  of  secured  liberties.  Richard  and  his  nobles 
brutally  refused  to  free  their  bondsmen. — Ed.] 

38  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  Mahly,  Observations,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  25-44  ;  in  Boulainvillters,  Ancien  Gouvernement,  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  314,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38  ; 
and  in  Gutzot,  Civilisation  en  France,  vol.  iv.  pp.  170-192.  M.  Guizot  says,  perhaps 
too  strongly,  that  his  reign  was  "  la  metamorphose  de  la  royaut^  en  despotisme.'*  On 
the  connexion  of  this  with  the  centralizing  movement,  see  TocgueviHe*s  Dhnocratie, 
vol.  i.  p.  307  :  "  Le  gout  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  r^glementaire  remontent,  en 
France,  k  I'epoque  o\x  les  l^gistes  sont  entr^s  dans  le  gouvernement ;  ce  qui  nous  reporte 
au  temps  de  Philippe  le  Bel."  Tennemann  also  notices  that  in  his  reign  the  "  Rechts- 
theoric  "  began  to  exercise  influence ;  but  this  learned  writer  takes  a  purely  meta- 
physical view,  and  has  therefore  misunderstood  the  more  general  social  tendency.  Gesch, 
der  Philos.  vol.  viii.  p.  823. 

*^  As  several  writers  on  law  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  {Origines  du  Droit 
Frangais,  in  CEuvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  321  ;  and  Eschbach,  Etude  du  Droit,  p.  129. 

[*  The  full  explanation  is  that  "  the  French  **  in  the  eleventh  century  learned  to  look 
to  the  king  as  their  efficient  and  willing  protector  against  a  tyrannous  nobility.  Cp. 
Duruy,  Hist,  de  France,  i.  291,  295. — Ed.] 
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design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  immense  array  of  officials;*^ 
who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hierarchy,  and  in  the  order  of  their  descendhig 
series,  form  an  admirable  emblem  of  that  feudal  principle  which,  ceasing  to  be 
territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact,  the  whole  business  of  the  state 
is  conducted  on  the  supposition,  that  no  man  either  knows  his  own  interest,  or 
is  fit  to  take  care  of  himself.  So  paternal  are  the  feelings  of  government,  so 
eager  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects,  that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  most  rare  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary  actions  of  life.  In  order  that  the 
French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limited  the  right  of  bequest ;  and, 
for  fear  that  they  shouhi  bequeath  their  property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them 
from  bequeathing  the  greater  part  of  it  at  all.*  In  order  that  society  may  be 
protected  by  its  police,  it  has  directed  that  no  one  shall  travel  without  a  pass- 
port. And  when  men  are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at  every  turn  by 
the  same  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence  of  protecting  their  persons, 
shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another  matter,  far  more  serious,  the  French  have 
carried  the  same  principle.  Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against 
criminals,  that  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  one  of  their  courts, 
there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  we  in  England 
could  not  tolerate  for  a  single  hour.  There  is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate, 
by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about  to  be  tried,  examining  him  in  order  to  ascertain  f 
his  supposed  guilt,  re-examining  him,  cross-examining  him,  performing  the 
duties,  not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear  against  the 
unhappy  man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  position,  all  his  professional 
subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dexterity  of  his  practised  understanding. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  French  intellect  are  shown;  because  it  supplies  a  machinery 

**  le  systcme  energique  de  la  centralisation  *'),  it  may  be  well  to  state  how  it  actually 
works. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  "  Not  only  cannot  a  commune  determine 
its  own  expenses  A^ithout  the  consent  of  the  minister  or  one  of  his  deputed  functionaries, 
it  cannot  even  erect  a  building,  the  cost  of  which  shall  have  been  sanctioned,  without 
the  plan  being  adopted  by  a  board  of  public  works  attached  to  the  central  authority, 
and  having  the  supervision  and  direction  of  every  public  building  throughout  the  king- 
dom.'*    Bulwer's  Motiarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes,  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

M.  Tocqueville,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1856),  says,  **  Sous  Tancien  regime,  comtm 
de  nos  jours,  il  n'y  avait  ville,  bourg,  village,  ni  si  petit  haroeau  en  France,  hdpital,  fabrique, 
couvent  ni  college,  qui  put  avoir  une  volont6  ind6pendante  dans  ses  affaires  particuli^es, 
ni  adininistrer  k  sa  volonte  ses  propres  biens.  Alors,  comme  aujoufd^hui,  radministration 
tenait  done  tous  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tinsolence  du  mot  ne  s*6tait  pas  encore 
produite,  on  avait  du  moins  d^j^  la  chose.**     Tocqueville,  VAncien  Rigime,  1856,  pp.  79,  80. 

*i  The  number  of  civil  functionaries  in  France,  who  are  paid  by  the  government  to 
trouble  the  people,  passes  all  belief,  being  estimated,  at  different  periods  during  the 
present  century,  at  from  138,000  to  upwards  of  800,000.  Tocqueville,  de  la  Dhnocratie, 
vol.  i.  p.  220;  Alison's  Europe,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  127,  140;  Kay*s  Condition  of  the  People, 
vol.  i.  p.  272  ;  Laing's  Notes,  2nd  series,  p.  185.  Mr.  Laing,  writing  in  1850,  says : 
*•  In  France,  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis -Philippe,  the  civil  functionaries  were  stated  to 
amount  to  807,030  individuals.** 

[*  The  right  of  bequest  is  often  limited  in  England  by  entails;  and  the  provHon 
that  wife  and  children  shall  share  in  the  property  of  the  husband  and  father,  is 
common  to  Scotland  and  Holland  as  well  as  to  other  countries  which  derived  their 
law  from  the  Pandects.  "  In  fact,  the  right  of  free  bequest  is  of  comparatively  late 
growth  in  the  development  of  society.'*  (Sidgwick,  The  Elements  of  Politics,  1891,  p. 
05).  "The  power  of  diverting  property  from  the  family  ...  is  not  older  than  the 
later  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages.*'  {Maine,  Ancient  Law,  p.  224.) 

[t  '*  Ascertain,"  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  demonstrate.  There  has  been  a  previous 
investigation  by  the  juge  d' instruction.  Reforms  are  being  gradually  introduced  in  the 
procedure. — Ed.] 
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ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute  power  ;  because  it  brings  the  administration 
of  justice  into  disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an  idea  of  unfairness  ;  and  be- 
cause it  injures  that  calm  and  equable  temper  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
maintain  under  a  system  that  makes  a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the 
judge  into  a  parti zan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a  far 
larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals  are  discovered,  there 
is  added  an  analogous  method,  by  which  crime  is  prevented.  With  this  \'iew, 
the  people,  even  in  their  ordinary  amusements,  are  watched  and  carefully  super- 
intended. Lest  they  should  harm  each  other  by  some  sudden  indiscretion, 
precautions  are  taken  similar  to  those  with  which  a  father  might  surround  his 
children.  In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  concerts,  and  their  other  places 
of  public  resort,  there  are  always  present  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no 
mischief  is  done,  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.*  Nor  does  the  vigilance 
of  government  stop  there.  Even  the  education  of  children  is  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  masters 
or  parents.*^  And  the  whole  plan  is  executed  with  such  energy  that,  as  the 
French  while  men  are  never  let  alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are  never  left 
alone.*3  At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  supposed  that  adults  thus  kept 
in  pupilage  cannot  be  proi)er  judges  of  their  own  food,  the  government  has 
provided  for  this  also.  Its*  prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles, 
and  the  baker  to  the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  meat  is  examined  lest  it 
should  be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest  it  should  be  light. f  In  short,  without 
multiplying  instances  with  which  most  readers  must  be  familiar,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that,  in  France,  as  in  every  country  where  the  protective  principle  is 
active,  the  government  has  estabUshed  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind  ;  a 
monopoly  which  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,  follows  them 
in  their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with  its  petty,  meddling  spirit,  and, 
what  is  worse  than  all,  diminishes  their  responsibility  to  themselves;  thus 
depriving  them  of  what  is  the  only  real  education  that  most  minds  receive, — 
the  constant  necessity  of  providing  for  future  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of 
grappUng  with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been  that  the  French,  though  a  great  and 
splendid  people, — a  people  full  ol  mettle,  high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  less  oppressed  by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe, — have 
always  been  found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power. |    Even  when  they  have  pos- 

*^  •*  The  government  in  France  possesses  control  over  all  the  education  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  which  are  termed 
seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions.'*  Report  on  the  State  of  Superior  Education 
in  France  in  1843,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc.  vol.  vi.p.  304.  On  the  steps  taken  during 
the  power  of  Napoleon,  see  Alison's  Europe,  vol.  viii.  p.  203  :  "  Nearly  the  whole  educa- 
tion of  the  empire  was  brought  effectually  under  the  direction  and  appointment  of 
government."     [In  1870,  England  saw  fit  to  enter  on  the  same  course. — Ed.] 

^  **  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  surveillance  of  pupils ;  it  being  a  fundamental 
principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  never  be  left  alone."  Report  on 
General  Education  in  France  in  1842,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soc,  vol.  v.  p.  20. 

[♦  It  cannot  now  be  said  that  French  gendarmes  interfere  more  with  ordinary  life 
than  do  English  policemen  (cp.  Bodley,  France,  one- vol.  ed.,  p.  103) ;  and  in  recent 
years  the  Parisian  authorities  have  sent  their  officials  to  London  to  take  lessons  in  the 
regulation  of  street  traffic. — Ed.] 

[t  Here  again  "  we  "  have  decided  that  the  French  plan  is  right.  Meat  and  fish  are 
to-day  "examined"  in  England  by  inspectors;  and  there  are  demands  for  the  weighing 
of  bread. — Ed.] 

[X  The  phrase  '*  have  always  been  found  unfit "  is  inappropriate.  In  terms  of  the  whole 
preceding  evolution,  and  of  the  military  position  of  France,  **  the  French  "  had  much 
greater  difficulty  than  the  English  in  attaining  to  a  constitutional  system.  They  have 
now  maintained  one  for  a  generation,  and  seem  likely  to  preserve  it.  Buckle's  prediction 
that  they  must  fail  for  "  at  least  some  generations  "  is  thus  falsified. — Ed.] 
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sessed  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  combine  permanence  with  liberty.  One 
of  these  two  elements  has  always  been  wanting.  They  have  had  free  govern- 
ments, which  have  not  been  stable.  They  have  had  stable  governments,  which 
have  not  been  free.  Owing  to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.^^  But  it  does  not  need 
the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for  at  least  some  generations,  all  such  efforts 
must  be  unsuccessful.  For  men  can  never  be  free  unless  they  are  educated  to 
freedom.  And  this  is  not  the  education  which  is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or  gained 
from  books  ;  but  it  is  that  which  consists  in  self-discipline,  in  self-reliance,  and 
in  self-government.  These,  in  England,  are  matters  of  hereditary  descent — 
traditional  habits,  which  we  imbibe  in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the 
conduct  of  life.*  The  old  a.ssociations  of  the'French  all  point  in  another  direction. 
At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  government  for  support.  What  with 
us  is  competition,  with  them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private 
companies,  they  effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a  canal,  or  lay  down 
a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the  government  for  aid.  With  them,  the  people 
look  to  the  rulers  ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to  the  peop^le.  With  them,  the 
executive  is  the  centre  from  which  society  radiates  ;  *^  with  us,  society  is  the 
instigator,  and  the  executive  the  organ.  The  difference  in  the  result  has  cor- 
responded with  the  difference  in  the  process.  We  have  been  made  fit  for 
political  power  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights  ;  t"hey,  neglecting  the  exercise, 
think  they  can  at  once  begin  with  the  power. f  We  have  always  shown  a  deter- 
mination to  uphold  our  liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to  increase 
them  ;  and  this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and  a  gravity  natural  to  men  to 
whom  such  subjects  have  long  been  familiar.  But  the  French,  always  treated  as 
children,  are  in  political  matters  children  still.  And  as  they  have  handled  the 
most  weighty  concerns  in  that  gay  an«l  volatile  spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter 
literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where  the  first  con- 
dition of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  long  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
their  own  energies,  and  that  before  they  try  their  skill  in  a  political  struggle 
their  resources  should  have  been  sharpened  by  that  preUminary  discipline 
which  a  contest  with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life  can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must  be  guided,  in  estimating 
the  probable  destinies  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now 
rather  concerned  with  is,  to  notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of  France  and 
England  long  continued  to  be  displayed  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their 
aristocracy  ;  and  how  from  this  there  naturally  followed  some  striking  differences 
between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde  and  that  waged  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament. 

**  A  distinguished  French  author  says :  '*  La  France  souffre  du  mal  du  siecle ;  elle 
en  est  plus  inalade  qu'aucun  autre  pays  ;  ce  mal  c'est  la  haine  de  rautorit6."  Custine, 
Russie,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.     Compare  Rey,  Science  Sociale,  vol.  ii.  p.  86  note. 

*^  It  is  tu  the  activity  of  this  protective  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we  must  ascribe 
what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago  as  *'  le  d^faut  de  spontan6it6,  qui 
caracterise  les  institutions  de  la  France  moderne.*'  Meyer,  InstiU  Jttdic,  vol.  iv.  p.  536. 
It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and  in  science,  makes  them  favour  the  establishment 
of  academies  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  same  principle  that  their  jurists  owe  their  love 
of  codification.  All  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwillingness  to  rely  on  the  general 
march  of  affairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the  unaided  conclusions  of  private  men. 
[Codification  has  often  been  craved,  and  would  be  widely  welcomed,  in  England. — Ed.] 

[♦  At  the  very  time  at  which  Buckle  wrote,  the  French  suffrage  was  wider  than  the 
English,  as  it  is  to-day.  While  he  thus  extolled  British  liberty,  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  without  the  franchise,  and  the  town  franchise  was  closely  limited.  He  was  thinking 
solely  of  the  middle  classes. — Ed.] 

[t  The  proposition  here  is  in  effect  a  "  bull."  In  the  terms  of  the  case,  to  "  begin  with 
the  power  "  is  to  begin  the  **  exercise."  To  learn  to  swim  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the 
water.  The  subsequent  remarks  as  to  '*  preliminarv  discipline "  merely  repeat  the 
confusion. — Ed.] 
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When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the  French  kings  began 
rapidly  to  increase,  the  pohtical  influence  of  the  nobiUty  was  of  course  cor- 
respondingly diminished.  What,  however,  proves  the  extent  to  which  their 
power  had  taken  root,  is  the  undoubted  fact  that,  notwithstanding  this  to  them 
unfavourable  circumstance,  the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  their  control.^«  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the  throne  became  entirely 
changed  ;  that  which  they  bore  to  the  people  remained  almost  the  same.  In 
England,  slavery,  or  villenage,  as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  diminished,  and 
was  extinct  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century."  In  France,  it  lingered  on 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  was  only  destroyed  in  that  great  Revolution  by 
which  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  power  were  called  to  so  sharp  an  account.** 
Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy  years,  the  nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from 
those  onerous  taxes  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corv6e  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men  of  ignoble  birth  ;*® 

*^  Mably  (Observations^  vol.  iii.  pp.  154,  155,  352-362)  has  collected  some  striking 
evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  French  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  as  to  the 
wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power  in  the  seventeenth 'Century,  see 
Des  Reaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  vii.  p.  155,  vol.  viii.  p.  79,  vol.  ix.  pp.  40,  61,  62,  vol.  x. 
pp.  255-237.  In  the  eighteenth  century  matters  were  somewhat  better  ;  but  still  the 
subordination  was  excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated  and  miserable.  Com- 
pare (Euvres  de  Turgor  vol.  iv.  p.  139  ;  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Cork,  dated  Lyons,  i754f 
in  Burtons  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  80  ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in  ParL  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  406  ; 
Jefferson's  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  45  ;  and  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent,  edit.  i793» 
vol.  iii.  pp.  201,  202. 

*7  Mr.  Eccleston  (English  Antiq.  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1450  "villenage  had  almost 
passed  away  ;  "  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  (Over -Population,  p.  182),  **  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1550,  declares  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  personal 
or  domestic  slaves  ;  and  that  the  villains,  or  predial  slaves,  still  to  be  found,  were  so 
few,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.*'  Mr.  Hallam  can  find  no  "  unequivocal  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  villenage  "  later  than  1574.  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  :  see, 
to  the  same  effect,  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  308,  309.  If,  however,  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  with  evidence  of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  I 
cannot  recall  the  passage.  [Predial  slavery  existed  in  Scotland  at  that  period,  in  the 
case  of  the  colliers  and  salt -workers  (Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  viii.  7-^)  i  and  not 
till  1 799,  after  France  had  set  the  example,  was  it  aboUshed.  See  Cockburn's  Memorials, 
ed.  1856,  p.  79.     Such  facts  ought  to  have  been  known  to  Buckle. — Ed.] 

*^  M.  Cassagnac  (Causes  de  la  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  11)  says :  **  Chose  surprenante,  il 
y  avait  encore,  au  4  aout  1789,  un  million  cinq  cent  mUle  serfs  de  corps  ;  "  and  M.  Giraud 
(Precis  de  I  Ancien  Droit,  Paris,  1852,  p.  3),  **  jusqu*  k  la  revolution  une  division  fonda- 
mentale  partageait  les  persormes  en  personnes  libres  et  personnes  sujettes  k  condition 
servile."  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution  this  shameful  distinction  was  abolished 
by  Louis  XVI.  in  his  own  domains.  Compare  Eschbach,  Etude  du  Droit,  pp.  271.  272, 
with  Du  Meanii,  Mim.  sur  le  Prince  Le  Brun,  p.  94.  I  notice  this  particularly,  because 
M.  Monteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate  ^writer,  supposes  that  the  abolition  took 
place  f  arlier  than  it  really  did.   Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vi.  p.  loi. 

*^  Cassagnac,  de  la  Revolution,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  173  ;  Giraud,  Ancien  Droit,  p.  11  ; 
Soulavie,  Mim.  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  vi.  p.  156  ;  M6m.  au  Rni  sur  les  Municipalitis,  in 
(Euvreb  de  Turgot,  vol.  vii.  p.  423  ;   Mim.  de  Genlis,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexatious  impositions 
will  be  found  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  24.  vol.  xiv.  p.  118  :  Saint  Aulaire,  Hist. 
de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  125  ;  Tocqueville,  Ancien  Regime,  pp.  135,  191,  420,  440 ;  Sully, 
CEconomies  Royales,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  vol.  v.  pp.  339,  A'^o, 
vol.  vi  p.  94  ;  Relat.  des  Ambassad.  Vinit.  vol  i.  p.  96  ;  Mably,  Observations,  vol  iii. 
PP«  355»  356  ;  Boiilainvilliers,  Ancien  Gouvernement,  vol.  iii.  p.  109  ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  29  ;  MSm.  d'Omef  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103.  369  ;  Mhn.  de  MonigkU, 
vol.  i.  p.  82  ;  Tocqueville,  Rigne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  332.  (Euvres  de  Turgot, 
vol.  i.  p.  372,  vol.  iv.  pp.  58, 59, 74, 75, 242,  278,  vol.  V.  pp.  226,  242,  vol.  vi.  p.  I44t  vol.  viii. 
pp.  152,  280. 
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for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high  and  chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed 
it  an  insult  to  their  illustrious  descent  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same  amount 
as  those  whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.*®  Indeed,  everything  tended  to 
nurture  this  generad  contempt.  £ver>'thing  W3S  contrived  to  humble  one  class 
and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles  there  were  reserved  the  best  appointments 
in  the  church,  and  also  the  most  important  military  posts.**  The  privilege  of 
entering  the  army  as  officers  was  confined  to  them  :^  and  they  alone  possessed 
a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.^  At  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid 
the  least  chance  of  confusion,  an  equal  vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most 
trifling  matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity  even  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  brought  that  in  many  parts 
of  Frcince,  the  right  of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dovecote  depended  entirely  on  a 
man's  rank  ;  and  no  Frenchman,  whatever  his  wealth  might  be,  could  keep 
pigeons,  unless  he  were  a  noble  ;  it  being  considered  that  these  recreations  were 
too  elevated  for  pers3ns  of  plebeian  origin.-'* 

Circumstances  like  these  are  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  state  of  society  to 
which  they  belong  ;  and  their  importance  will  become  peculiarly  obvious  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  Kngland,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinctions  have  ever  been  known. 
The  spirit  of  which  our  yeomanry,  copyholders,  and  free  burgesses  were  the 
representatives,  proved  far  too  strong  for  those  protective  and  monopolizing 
principles,  of  which  the  aristocracy  are  the  guardians  in  poUtics,  and  the  clergy 
in  religion.  And  it  is  to  the  successful  opposition  made  by  these  feelings  of 
individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our  two  greatest  national  acts— our 
Reformation  ♦  in  the  sixteenth,  and  our  RebeUion  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Before,  however,  tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other 
point  of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further  illustration  of  the 
early  and  radical  difference  between  France  and  England. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated  institution  of  chivalry." 

«>  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feelings  that  even  in  1789,  the  very  year  the  Revolution 
broke  out.  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles  "  will  consent,  indeed,  to 
equal  taxation."  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Jay,  dated  Paris,  May  9th,  1789,  in 
Jefferson's  Corre^p.  vol.  ii.  pp.  462,  463.     Compare  Mercier  sur  Rousseau,  vol.  J.  p.  136. 

'^^  **  Les  nobles,  qui  avaient  le  privilege  exclusif  des  grandes  dignit6s  ct  des  gros 
benefices."  Mint,  de  RivaroU  V'  97  '•  ^^^  ^l^o  Mhn,  de  BouilU,  voL  i.  p.  56  ;  LemottUy^ 
Etahlissement  Monarchique,  p.  337  :  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Alilice  Franfoise,  vol.  iL  p.  556  ; 
Campan,  Mim.  sur  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  238.  239. 

52  "  L'ancien  regime  n'avait  admis  que  des  nobles  pour  officiers."  Mim,  de  Roland, 
vol.  i.  p.  39K.  S^gur  mention^*  that  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  "  les  nobles  seute 
avaient  le  droit  d'entrer  au  service  conime  sous-Ueutcnans."  Mhn.  de  S^gur,  voL  L 
p.  65.  Compare  pp.  117.  265-271,  with  M^,  de  Genlis,  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  and  De  StaH^ 
Consid.  sur  la  Riv.  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

53  Thus,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  III.,  "  il  remet  sous  Tancien  pied  la  cavalerie  ordinaire, 
qui  n^^toit  compos^e  que  de  la  noblesse."  Hist,  Unit,  vol.  ix.  pp.  202,  203  ;  and  see 
vol.  X.  pp.  504,  505,  vol.  xiii.  p.  22  ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  same  fact  in 
Doullier,  Hist,  des  divers  Corps  de  la  Maismi  Militaire  des  Rots  de  France,  Paris,  181 8, 
p.  58,  a  superficial  work  on  an  uninteresting  subject. 

M  M.  Tocqueville  (UAruiien  Rigime,  p.  448)  mentions,  among  other  regulatimis  still  in 
force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  **  en  Dauphin6,  en  Bretagne,  en  Normaiidie,  il 
est  prohibe  '\  tout  roturier  d'avoir  des  colombiers,  fuios  et  voUere  ;  il  n*y  a  que  les  nobles 
qui  puisscnt  avoir  des  pigeons." 

w  *•  Des  la  fin  du  onzicme  sieclc.  k  T^poquc  mdme  oii  commenc^rent  les  croisades,  on 

[*  The  Hcforniation.  in  the  sense  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  England, 
was  certainly  not  made  by  the  people.  It  was  the  work  first  of  the  king  and  those  to 
whom  he  gave  the  church  lands,  later  of  the  nobility  carrying  out  the  same  policy. 
Buckle  appears  to  be  thinking  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  when 
he  alludes  to  **  the  Reformation." — Ed.] 
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which  was  to  manners  what  feudaUsm  was  to  poUtics.  This  connexion  is  clear, 
not  only  from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  but  also  from  two  general 
considerations.  In  the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  that  no 
one  could  even  receive  knighthood  unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;56  and  the  pre- 
liminary education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  was  carried  on  either  in 
schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else  in  their  own  baronial  castles.^  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  essentially  a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppressions,  as  they  successively 
arose  ;  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  reforming  spirit,  which,  being  remedial 
rather  than  palliative,  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling  the  class  from 
which  the  evil  proceeds,  passing  over  individual  cases  in  order  to  direct  its  attention 
to  general  causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this,  was  in  fact  a  fusion  of  the 
aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  protective  spirit.^s  For,  by  intro- 
ducing among  the  nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal, 
could  never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with  the  aristocratic  doctrine  of  hereditary 
descent.58  Out  of  this  coalition  sprung  results  of  great  moment.  It  is  to  this 
that  Europe  owes  those  orders,  half  aristocratic,  half  reUgious,^  the  Knights 
Templars,  the  Knights  of  St.  James,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Knights  of 
St.  Michael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evils  on  society  :  and 
whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices,  enlivened  the  superstition  of  monks 
with  the  debauchery  of  soldiers.  As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  number 
of  noble  knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  "  defend  the  church  ;  "  an  ominous 
expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical 
history .81     Thus  it  was  that  chivalry,  uniting  the  hostile  principles  of  celibacy 

trouve  la  chevalerie  6tablie.*'  Koch,  Tab.  dfs  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  143  :  see  also  Sainte- 
Palaye,  MSm.  sur  la  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  68,  M.  Guizot  {Civilis,  en  France,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  349-354)  has  attempted  to  trace  it  back  to  an  earlier  period  ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
failed,  though  of  course  its  germs  may  be  easily  found.  According  to  some  writers  it 
originated  in  northern  Europe  ;  according  to  others  in  Arabia  !  Mallet's  Northern  Anti- 
quities, p.  202  ;  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

^  '*  L'ordre  de  chevalerie  n'^toit  accord^  qu'aux  hommes  d'un  sang  noble.'*  Sismondi, 
Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iv.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  and 
Mills*  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

s"  **  In  some 'places  there  were  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the  country,  but 
most  frequently  their  own  castles  served."  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  31  ;  and 
see  Sainte 'Palaye,  Mem.  sur  VAnc.  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  56,  57,  on  this  education. 

^  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  of  ten  ascribed  to  the  crusades  ; 
but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier,  and  must  be  referred  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Compare  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11  ; 
Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  102,  108  ;  Boulainvilliers,  Ancien  Gouv.  vol.  i. 
p.  236.  Sainte-Palaye  {M^m.  sur  la  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 19-123),  who  has  collected 
some  illustrations  of  the  relation  between  chivalry  and  the  church,  says,  p.  119,  *'  enfin 
la  chevalerie  ^toit  regard^e  corarae  une  ordination,  un  sacerdoce.*'  The  superior 
clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood,  and  William  Rufus  was  actually 
knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  :  **  Archiepiscopus  Lanfrancus,  eo  quod  eum  nutrierat, 
et  militem  fecerat."  Will.  Malmes.  Hb.  iv.,  in  Scriptores  post  Bedam,  p.  67.  Compare 
Fosbroke's  British  Monachism,  1843,  p.  loi,  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

^  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Mills  ;  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unhereditary  element  was  favourable  to  the  eccle^^ias- 
tical  spirit.  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  389,  vol.  ii.  p.  169  ;  a  work  interesting 
as  an  assemblage  of  facts,  but  almost  useless  as  a  philosophic  estimate. 

^  *'  In  their  origin  all  the  military  orders,  and  most  of  the  leligious  ones,  were  entirely 
aristocratic."     Af  i7/s*  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

«i  Mills*  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  333.  About  the  year  1127,  St.  Bernard 
wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which  "  he  extols  this  order  as  a 
combination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood.  ...  He  describes  the  design  of  it  as 
being  to  give  the  military  order  and  knighthood  a  serious  Christian  direction,  and  to  convert 
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and  noble  birth,  became  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which 
those  principles  belonged.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institution  may 
have  conferred  upon  manners,*^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  actively  contri- 
buted to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by 
prolonging  the  term  of  its  infancy .<» 

On  this  account  it  is  evident  that,  whether  we  look  at  the  immediate  or  at  the 
remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its  strength  and  duration  become  a  measure  of 
the  predominance  of  the  protective  spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we  compare 
France  and  England,  we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of  the  early  divergence  of  those 
countries.  Tournaments,  the  first  open  expression  of  chivalry,  are  of  French 
origin.**  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  great  describers  of  chivalry 
are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that 
famous  chevalier,  who  is  always  considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry, 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I.  Nor  was  it  until 
nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that  tournaments  were  finally  abolished  in 
France,  the  last  one  having  been  held  in  i  s6ofi^ 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less  active  than  in  France, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  chivalry,  as  its  offspring,  had  less  influence.  And 
such  was  really  the  case.  The  honours  that  were  paid  to  knights,  and  the  social 
distinctions  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  other  classes,  were  never  so 
UTcat  in  our  country  as  in  France.®*     As  men  became  more  free,  the  little  respect 

war  into  something  that  God  might  approve.**  NeantUr's  Hist  of  the  Church,  vol.  vii. 
p.  358.  To  this  may  be  added  that  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  chivalric  association 
was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the  Dominican  order,  called  the  Militia  of  Christ : 
**  un  nouvel  ordre  de  che valeric  destine  k  poursuivre  les  h6r6tiques,  sur  le  module  de 
celui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le  nom  de  Milice  de  Christ.'*  Llorente,  Hist,  de  C Inquisition, 
vol.  i.  pp.  52,  133,  203. 

*2  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and  of  increasing 
the  influence  of  women.  Sainte-Pataye,  Mint,  sur  la  CHevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp.  220-223,  282, 
284,  vol.  iii.  pp.  vi.  vii.  159-161  ;  HelvHius  de  VEsprit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51  ;  SchlegeVs 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  That  there  was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think,  indisputable ;  but 
it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  an  author  of  considerable  reading  on  these  subjects 
says,  "  The  rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  in  ancient  times  strongly  marks 
the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high 
rank  ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  those  days 
of  chivalry."  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.  Compare  Manning  on  the 
Law  of  Nations,  1839,  pp.  145,  146. 

"3  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  says,  **  A  third  reproach  may  be  made 
to  the  character  of  knighthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  between  the  different 
classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit  of  high  birth,  by  which  the 
large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation." 

•*<  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  370,  371,  377  ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  iv.  p.  478  ;  Foncemagne  de  VOrigine  des  Armoiries,  in  Mim.  de  VAcadimie  des  Inscrip- 
tions, vol.  XX.  p.  580.  Koch  also  says  {Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  139),  "  c*est  de 
la  France  que  I'usage  des  toumois  se  r6pandit  chez  les  autres  nations  de  TEurope.** 
They  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  LingartTs  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

*"'  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  were  "  entirely  discontinued  in 
France  "  in  consequence  cf  the  death  of  Henry  II.  :  but  according  to  Mills'  Hist,  of 
Chivalry,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year  ;  when  another  fatal  accident  occurred, 
and  '•  tournaments  ceased  for  ever."  Compare  Sainte-Palaye  sur  la  Chevalerie,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  39,  40. 

♦^  Mr.  Hallam  {Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  observes,  that  the  knight,  as  compared 
with  other  classes,  "  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  There  was  not,  however, 
so  much  distinction  in  England  as  in  France.**  The  great  honour  paid  to  knights  in  France 
is  noticed  by  Daniel  (Milice  Franfaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129) ;  and  Herder  {Ideen  xut 
Geschickte,  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  267)  says,  that  in  France  chivalrv  flourished  more  than  in 
any  other  country.    The  same  remark  is  made  by  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  Franpais,  vol.  iv. 
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they  had  for  such  matters  still  further  diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  indeed  in  the  very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  parliament, 
the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  disrepute  that  a  law  was  passed 
obliging  certain  persons  to  accept  that  rank  of  knighthood  which  in  other  nations 
was  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition.*^  In  the  fourteenth  century  this 
was  followed  by  another  blow,  which  deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively 
military  character  ;  the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of 
conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus  turning  a  warlike  title  into  a 
civil  honour.6^  Finally,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of 
chivalry,  in  France  still  at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct,  and  tliis  mis- 
cliievous  institution  had  become  a  subject  for  ridicule  even  among  the  people 
themselves.«o  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  two  others  which  seem 
worthy  of  observation.  The  first  is  that  the  French,  notwithstanding  their 
many  admirable  qualities,  have  always  been  more  remarkable  for  personal 
vanity   than   the   Iinglish  ;70  a  peculiarity   partly  referrible   to  those  chivalric 

p.  198).  [Green,  nevertheless,  decides  that  it  **  told  most  fatally  on  our  manners,  our 
literature,  our  national  spirit."  (Short  History^  ed.  1881,  eh.  iv.  p.  176.)  And  see  below, 
ch.  XV.  note  14,  as  to  '*  the  brutal  crimes  of  our  wretched  and  ignorant  ancestors  *'  in  respect 
of  the  English  treatment  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. — Ed.] 

^  The  Statutum  de  Militibus,  in  1307,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of  this.  Com- 
pare Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  69  ;  Barrinp^ton  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  192,  193.  But 
we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knighthood  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ; 
or  at  least  that  those  who  refused  it  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine.  See  Hallam's  Const, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  421,  and  Lyttelton's  Hist,  of  Henry  //.,vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  239,  2nd  edit.  4to» 
1767.  Lord  Lyttelton,  evidently  puzzled,  says,  "  Indeed  it  seems  a  deviation  from  the 
original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  great  incon- 
sistency, that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  accession  of  honour  to  kings  themselves, 
should  be  forced  upon  any."  [Compulsory  ** knighthood'*  is  not  a  proof  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  "  chivalry ''  had  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  was  late  in  that  century 
that  Edward  I.  introduced  the  tournament  into  England,  "  where  it  had  been  rigidly 
prohibited  by  his  predecessors  and  forbidden  by  the  Church."  {Green,  Short  History,  p.i77- 
-En.] 

««  In  Mills'  Hist,  of  Cktvalty,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  it  is  said,  that  *'  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  law  "  were  first  knighted  in  the  reigii  of  Edward  III. 

^  Mr.  Mills  {Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99.  100)  has  printed  a  curious  extract  from 
a  lamentation  over  the  destruction  of  chivalry,  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  ;  but 
he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  singular  instance.  This  is  a  popular  ballad,  written  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  called  the  Tumament  of  Tottenham,  in  which 
the  follies  of  chivalry  are  admirably  ridiculed.  See  Warton*s  Hist,  of  English  Poetry, 
edit.  iS^o,  vol.  iii.  pp.  98-Toi;  and  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  edit.  1S45, 
pp.  92-95.  According  to  Turner  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  363),  **  the  ancient 
book«  of  chivalry  were  laid  aside  "  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

7t5  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  large  amount  of  evidence, 
supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was  a  lenient  as  well  as 
an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  among  the  French,  calls  them  "-the  vainest 
nation  in  the  world."  Letter  to  Bishop  Houf^h,  in  Aikih's  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
Napoleon  says,  "  vanity  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Fiench."  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe, 
vol.  vi.  p.  25  Dumont  {Souvenirs  sur  Miraheau,  p.  iii)  declares,  that  '*  le  trait  le  plus 
dominant  dans  le  r aroctere  iran^ais,  c'est  I'amour  propre  ;  "  and  S^gur  (Souvenirs, 
vol.  i.  pp.  y^,  74 ),  "  car  en  France  Tamour  propre,  ou,  si  on  le  veut,  la  vanity,  est  de  toutcs 
ies  passions  la  plus  irritable."  It  is  moreover  stated,  that  phrenological  observations 
prove  that  the  French  are  vainer  than  the  English.  Combe's  Elements  of  Phrenology, 
6th  edit.  Edinb.  1S45,  p.  90  ;  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  same  fact  in  Broussais, 
Cours  de  Phrinologie,  p.  297.  For  other  instances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity 
of  the  French  see  Tocqueville,  VAncien  PJgime,  p.  148  ;  Barante,  Lit.  Franf.  au  XVIII, 
Siecle,  p.  80  ;  Mem.  de  Brissot,  vol.  i.  p.  272  ;  Misiray,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  933  ; 
Lemontey,  Etablissement  Monarchique,  p.  418  ;  Voltaire^  Lettres  inidites,  vol.  ii.  p.  282  ; 
Tocqueville,  R^gne  de  Loui^  XV  vol.  ii.  p.  358  ;  Dc  Stael  sur  la  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.260 
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traditions  which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable  tu  destroy, 
and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance  to  external  distinctions,  by 
which  I  mean,  not  only  dress  and  manners,  but  also  medals,  ribbons,  stars, 
crosses,  and  the  Uke,  which  we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in  such  high 
estimation.  The  other  circumstance  is,  that  duelling  has  from  the  beginning 
been  more  popular  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  as  this  is  a  custom  which 
we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  two  countries 
supplies  another  link  in  that  long  chain  of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate 
their  national  tendencies."'! 

The  old  associations,  of  which  these  facts  are  but  the  external  expression, 
now  continued  to  act  with  increasing  vigour.  In  France,  the  protective  spirit, 
carried  into  religion,  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Reformation,*  and  preserve 
to  the  clergy  the  forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  supremacy.     In  England, 

vol.  ii.  p.  258.  [It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  '*  vanity  *'  may  stand  for  a  number 
of  different  qualities  when  used  by  different  writers.  The  terms  "  amour-propre  "  and 
**  vaniU  "  are  by  some  of  the  phrenologists  used  to  signify  opposed  tendencies,  as  Buckle 
us^d  **  pride  *'  and  "  vanity."  Combe's  statement  in  bis  EUments  is  supported  by  no 
evidence ;  and  in  hLs  fuller  System  cf  Phrenology  he  does  not  advance  it.  In  any  case 
his  analysis  does  not  help  Buckle,  for  he  asserts  that  the  organ  of  Love  of  Approbation 
( =  **  vanity  *' )  *'  is  uniformly  large  in  bashful  individuals  '*  and  that  it  is  Large  in  the  skull 
of  Robert  the  Bruce.  It  is  clear  that  the  psychology  of  the  whole  subject  is  here  in  a 
mf>st  elementary  state.  Broussais  finally  does  not  support  Buckle,  for  in  the  passage 
cited  he  expressly  says :  **  Reste  d  verifier  si  sur  la  plus  grande  masse  des  crSnes  cet 
organe  est  plus  prononc6  en  France  qu'en  Angleterre  ....  F^ducation,  les  habitudes, 
Texemple,  donnent  la  preponderance,  tantot  h  un  organe,  tantdt  k  un  autre.'* — Ed.] 

7^  The  relation  between  chivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers : 
and  in  France,  wh^re  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  destroyed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  connexion  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  Sec, 
for  instance,  in  Mim.  de  Lafayette^  vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  regard  to  chivalry  and 
duelling  in  1778*  In  England  there  is,  I  believe^  no  evidence  of  even  a  single  private 
duel  being  fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  were  not  many  till  the 
latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign  :  but  in  France  the  custom  arose  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for  the  seconds  to  fight  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pals. Compare  Montlosier,  Motuirc,  Frang,  vol.  ii.  p.  436,  ^ith  MotUeil,  Hist,  des  divers 
EtatSt  vol.  vi.  p.  48.  From  that  time  the  love  of  the  French  for  duelling  became  quite 
a  passion  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  by  com- 
paring the  following  passages ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  bringing  together, 
as  no  one  has  written  even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  notwithst'mding  the  great 
part  it  once  played  in  European  society.  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  592, 593,  vol.  xv. 
p.  57  ;  Daniel,  Milice  Francoise,  vol.  ii.  p.  582  ;  Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  voL  iii. 
p.  406,  vol.  vi.  p.  122,  vol.  viii.  p.  41.  vol.  ix.  p.  408  ;  Carew*s  State  0/  France  under 
Henry  IV.,  in  Birch's  Historical  Negotiations,  p.  467  ;  Ben  JonsorCs  Works,  edit  Gififord, 
vol.  vi.  p.  69  ;  Dulaure,  Hist,  de  Paris  (1825,  3rd.  edit. ),  vol.  iv.  p.  567,  vol.  v.  pp.  300,  301 ; 
Le  Clerc,  Bibliothique  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  242  ;  Letfres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  536  ;  Capefigue, 
Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  98  ;  Capefxgue's  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  63  ;  Des  Riaux, 
Historieites,  vol.  x.  p.  13  ;  Mlm.  de  Genlis,  vol.  ii.  p.  191,  vol.  vii.  p.  215,  vol.  ix.  p.  351  : 
Mem.  of  the  Baroness  d'Obrrkirch,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  edit.  Lond.  1852  ;  Lettres  inidUes  d'AgueS' 
?eau,  vol.  i.  p.  211  ;  lettres  de  Dude ff and  d,  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  249,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  28, 
152  ;  Boullier,  Maison  Militaire  des  Rois  de  France,  pp.  87,  88  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  v. 
pp.  402,  403,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  411,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  127,  401,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  522,  vol.  xlix.p.  130. 
[Voltaire  writes  :  '*  Ce  n"est  pas  trop  dire,  que  dans  le  cours  de  vingt  anndcs,  doot  dix 
avaient  616  troubles  par  guerre,  il  6tait  mort  plus  de  gentilshommes  fran^ais  de  la  main 
des  Fran9ais  m^mes  que  de  celle  des  ennemis."  Siccle  de  Louis  XIV,  ch.  iL  near  end. — En.] 

[*  In  England  it  was  actually  "  the  protective  spirit,"  represented  by  the  king,  that 
did  the  destructive  work  for  the  Reformation. — Ed.] 
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the  piide  of  men.  and  their  habits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to  mature 
into  a  system  what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judgment,  by  which  some  of 
the  most  cherished  traditions  were  eradicated  ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  being  quickly  succeeded,  first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration, 
prepared  the  way  for  that  subordination  of  the  chiu-ch  to  the  state,  for  which 
we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival,  among  the  nations  of  Europe.*  The 
very  same  tendency,  acting  in  politics,  displayed  analogous  results.  Our  ances- 
tors found  no  difficulty  in  humbling  the  nobles,  and  reducing  them  to  comparative 
insignificance.  The  wars  of  the  Roses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into 
two  hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  'J^  and,  after  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.. 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  Englishman,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  venturing  to 
carry  on  those  private  wars,  by  which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords  still 
disturbed  the  peace  of  society.''^  When  the  civil  contests  subsided,  the  same 
spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  policy  of  Henry  Vlt.  and  Henry  VIH.  For  those 
princes,  despots  as  thev  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest  classes  ;  and  even 
Henry  VIII.,  notwithstandin;^  his  barbarous  cruelties,  was  loved  by  the  people, 
to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came  the 
Reformation  ;  which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind.f  was  essentially  a 
rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the  insubordination  of  men,  sowed, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  seeds  of  those  great  political  revolutions  which 
in  the  seventeenth  century  broke  out  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  The  con- 
nexion between  these  two  revolutionary  epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  but 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  such  events, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  explain  the  sympathy  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances 
that  were  fatal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  large  majority  of  the 
nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Protestant  religion.  This  we  loiow  from  the  most 
decisive  evidence  ;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  human  nature  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  such  was  the  case.  For 
the  aristocracy,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must  as  a  body  always 
be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this  not  only  because  by  a  change  they  have 
much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  but  because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable 
emotions  are  connected  with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In  the 
collision  of  actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  offended  by  the  assumptions 
of  inferior  men  ;  it  is  frequently  wounded  by  the  successful  competition  of  able 
men.  These  are  mortifications  to  which,  in  the  progress  of  society,  their  liability 
is  constantly  increasing.  But  the  moment  they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in 
those  good  old  times  which  are  now  gone  by,  maiiy  sources  of  consolation.  There 
they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without  a  rival.  When  they  look  at 
their  pedigrees,  their  quarterings,  their  escutcheons ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity 
of  their  blood,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors. — they  experience  a  comfort 

72  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Rose?  upon  the  nobles,  compare  HaUam*s  Con^t. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  10  ;  LtngarcTs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  340  ;  EccIesion*s  English  Aniiq. 
pp.  224 »  320 :  and  on  their  immense  pecuniary,  or  rather  territorial,  losses,  Sinclair's 
Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

^■J  **  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noblemen  in  England 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV."    Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  123. 

[♦  The  idea  here  is  that  **  pride"  and  habits  of  self -reliance  broke  down  the  Catholic 
tradition  by  means  of  a  systematic  use  of  private  judgment,  all  this  before  "  scepticism  " 
came  into  play.  Yet  elsewhere  (ch.  vii.)  Buckle  has  declared  scepticism  (=  doubt)  to  be 
a  necessary  prelude  to  any  change  of  belief.  In  reality,  as  already  noted,  the  English 
Reformation  was  primarily  a  political  process,  begim  by  the  crown ;  and  the  element  of 
intellectual  critici?m  which  entered  later  came  from  outside,  deriving  by  way  of  Geneva 
from  France,  and  otherwise  from  Luther  and  Zwingli.  Calvin,  educated  under  the 
**  protective  spirit,''  developed  a  faculty  of  dissolving  tradition  which  no  English  theo- 
logian of  the  same  period  rivalled. — Ed.] 

[t  See  edit.  note.  p.  287 . — Ed.J 
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which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any  present  inconvenience.  The  tendency  of 
this  is  very  ob\'ious,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  every  aristocracy  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  Men  uho  have  worked  themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch 
as  to  t>elieve  that  it  is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over 
viath  the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  first  invasion 
of  Ireland. — men  who  have  reached  this  ecstasy  of  the  fancy  are  not  disposed  to 
stop  there,  but.  by  a  process  with  which  most  minds  are  feuniliar,  they  generalize 
their  \'iew  ;  and,  even  on  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  their  fame, 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and  of  measuring 
value  by  age  ;  thus  transferring  to  the  p>ast  an  admiration  which  otherwise  they 
might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which  animate  the  clergy  is 
very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are  to  politics,  that  are  the  priests  to  religion. 
I>>th  classes,  constantly  appealing  to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much  on  tradition, 
an<l  make  great  account  of  upholding  estabUshed  customs.  lioth  take  for  grantee! 
that  what  is  old  is  better  than  what  is  new  ;  and  that  in  former  times  there  were 
means  of  discovering  truths  respecting  government  and  theology  which  we,  in 
these  degenerate  ages,  no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  addend  that  the  simi- 
larity of  their  functions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their  principles.  Both  are 
eminently  protective,  stationary,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  conservative. 
It  is  believM  that  the  aristocracy  guard  the  state  against  revolution,  and  that 
the  clergy  keep  the  church  from  error.  The  first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers  ; 
the  others  ;ire  the  scourge  of  heretics. 

It  docs  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduction  to  examine  how  far 
these  principles  are  reasonable,  or  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  notions  which 
supp<jse  that,  on  certain  subjects  of  immense  importance,  men  are  to  remain 
stationary,  while  on  all  other  subjects  they  are  constantly  advancing.  But 
what  I  now  rather  wish  to  point  out  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  two  great  conservative  and  protective  classes  were  weakened  by 
that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation,  which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  been  prepared  by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  unbiased 
judges  that  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open 
rebellion.*  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  private  judgment,  on  which  it  was 
avowedly  based,  is  enough  to  .substantiate  this  fact.  To  establish  the  right  of 
private  judgment  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individuals  ;  it  was  to 
i  ncrease  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect  ;  it  was  to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priest- 
hrxKl  by  the  opinions  of  laymen  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against 
their  teachers,  of  the  ruled  against  their  lulers.  And  although  the  Reformed 
clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  hierarchy,  did  undoubtedly 
abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they  started,  and  attempt  to  impose 
articles  and  canons  of  their  own  contrivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to 
the  merits  of  the  Reformation  itself.  The  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  England, 
(luring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  during  the  reigns  of  her  two  succes- 
sors, was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  that  corruption  which  power  always 
begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment by  which  the  power  was  originally  obtained.  For"  men  could  not  forget 
that,  tried  by  the  old  theological  theory',  the  Church  of  England  was  a  schismatic 
establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from  the  charge  of  heresy  by  appealing 
to  that  private  judgment  to  the  exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but  of 
the  rights  of  which  its  own  proceedings  were  a  constant  infraction.  It  was 
evident  that  if,  in  religious  matters,  private  judgment  were  supreme,  it  became 
a  high  spiritual  crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any  measure,  by  which  that 
judgment  could   be  tied  up  ;   while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  right  of  private 

[♦  The  historical  process  here  in  view  appears  to  be,  not  the  overthrow  of  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  systf'm  by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  nobles  who  surrounded  his  son,  but  the 
later  erection  of  a  system  of  Protestant  theology.  This,  howevei',  was  largely  the  out- 
come of  the  work  of  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Germany.  Cp.  Green,  Short  Hiaiofy, 
ed.  1881,  pp.  342,  399,  455'— -EiJ.J 
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judgment  were  not  supreme,  the  Church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy, 
inasmuch  as  its  founders  did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their  own 
private  judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets  which  they  had  hitherto 
held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as  idolatrous,  and  openly  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  what  had  for  centuries  been  venerated  as  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative,  which  might  indeed  be  kept  out  of  sight,  but 
could  not  be  refined  away,  and  most  assuredly  has  never  been  forgotten.  The 
memory  of  the  great  truth  it  conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writings  and  teachings 
of  the  Puritans,  and  by  those  habits  of  thought  natural  to  an  inquisitive  age. 
And  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  fail  to  bear  its  fruit.  It  con- 
tinued slowly  to  fructify  ;  and  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
its  seed  had  quickened  into  a  life,  the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand. 
That  same  right  of  private  judgment  which  the  early  Reformers  had  loudly 
proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fatal  to  those  who  oppKDsed  it.  This 
it  was  which,  carried  into  politics,  overturned  the  government  ;  and,  carried  into 
religion,  upset  the  church.'*  For  rebellion  and  heresy  are  but  different  forms 
of  the  same  disregard  of  tradition,  the  same  bold  and  independent  spirit.*  Both 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  protest  made  by  modern  ideas  against  old  associations. 
They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of  the  present  and  the  memory  of  the 
past.  Without  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never 
take  place  ;  the  mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the  minds  of  men,  nor 
would  they  even  dream  of  controlling,  by  their  individual  energy,  those  abuses 
to  which  all  great  societies  are  liable.  It  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree 
natural  that  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  should  be  opposed  by  those  two  power- 
ful classes  which,  from  their  position,  their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind, 
are  more  prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  superannuated 
customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use  their  favourite  language,  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able  to  see  with  great  clearness  the  intimate 
connexion  which,  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  existed  between  the  English 
nobles  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an  immense 
majority  of  both  classes  opposed  the  Reformation,  because  it  was  based  on  that 
right  of  private  judgment,  of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old  opinions,  were 
the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no  surprise  ;  it  was  in  the  order 
of  things,  and  strictly  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of 
society.  Fortunately,  however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occupied 
by  a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  who,  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself  of  the  temper  of  the  age  to  humble  them.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  this  was  effected  by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Protestant  clergy ,'8  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  our  history  ;   and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the  great  queen,  I  hope 

'*  Clarendon  (Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  80),  in  a  very  angry  spirit,  but  with  perfect 
truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  '*  a  proud  and  venomous 
dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  by  degrees  (as  the  progres<% 
is  very  natural)  an  equal  irrevftrence  to  the  government  of  the  state  too."  The  Spanish 
govemmeat,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  has  understood  this  relation  ;  and 
even  so  late  as  1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declared,  **  qu'il  y  a  crime  d'h6r6sie  dans 
tout  ce  qui  tend,  ou  contribue,  h  propager  les  id^es  r^volutionn aires.'*  Llorente,  Hist, 
de  V Inquisition,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

7*  The  general  character  of  her  policy  towards  the  Protestant  English  bishops  is 
summed  up  very  fairly  by  Collier  ;  though  he,  as  a  professional  writer,  is  naturally 
displeased  with  her  disregard  for  the  heads  of  the  church.  Collier^s  Eccles,  Hist,  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  vii.  pp  257,  258,  edit.  Barham,  1840. 

[♦  Under  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Protector  Somerset  there  was  rebellion  on  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Scottish  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  were  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  tradition.  And  in  1549  the  "right  of  private  judgment  **  of  English  Catholics  was 
put  down  by  means  of  German  and  Italian  mercenaries.  See  Heylyn,  History  of  the 
Reformation,  ed.  1849,  i.  159. — Ed.] 
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to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance 
at  her  policy  towards  the  nobles, — that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood, 
by  their  interests,  opinions,  and  associations,  have  always  much  in  common. 

'  Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that  the  ancient  Emilias 
adhered  to  the  ancient  rehgion,  naturally  called  to  her  councils  advisers  who 
were  more  likely  to  uphold  the  novelties  on  which  the  age  was  bent.  She  selected 
men  who,  being  little  burdened  by  past  associations,  were  more  inclined  to 
favour  present  interests.  The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils.  KnoUys,  Sadler. 
Smith,  Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  in  her  reign  ;  but  all  of  them  were  commoners ;  only  one  did  she 
raise  to  the  peerage  ;  and  they  were  certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the 
rank  of  their  immediate  connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their  remote  ancestors. 
They,  however,  were  recommended  to  Elizabeth  by  tneir  great  abilities,  and  by 
their  determination  to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  ancient  aristocracy  naturally 
opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that,  among  the  accusations  which  the  Catholics 
brought  against  the  queen,  they  taunted  her.  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old 
religion,  but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobihty.'* 

Nor  does  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  time  to  see  the 
justice  of  this  charge.  Whatever  explanation  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fact, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  an  open  and 
constant  opposition  between  the  nobles  and  the  executive  government.  The 
rebellion  of  1569  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement ;  it  was  a  rising  of 
the  great  families  of  the  north  against  what  they  considered  the  upstart  and  ple- 
beian administration  of  the  queen.^^     The  bitterest  enemy  of   Elizabeth  was 

7«  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1588.  Sixtus  V.  pubUcly  brought  against  Elizabeth 
was,  that  "  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobility,  and  promoted  to  honour 
obscure  people."  Butler^s  Mem,  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  Persons  also  reproaches 
her  with  her  low -bom  ministers,  and  says  that  she  was  influenced  **  by  five  persons  in 
particular — all  of  them  sprung  from  the  earth, — Bacon,  Cecil,  Dudley,  Hatton,  and 
Walsingham.'*  Butler,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Cardinal  Allen  taunted  her  with  **  disgracing  the 
ancient  nobility,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
dignities.'*  DodcCs  Church  History,  edit.  Tiemey,  1840,  vol.  iii.  appendix  na  xii.  p.  xlvi. 
The  same  infl'jential  writer,  in  his  Admonition,  said  that  she  had  injured  England  **  by 
great  contempt  and  abasing  of  the  ancient  nobihty,  repelling  them  from  due  government, 
offices,  and  places  of  honoiu:.'*  Attends  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England 
and  Ireland,  1588  (reprinted  London,  1842),  p.  xv.  Compare  the  account  of  the  Bull 
of  1588,  in  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  175  :  **  On  accusoit  Elisabeth  d* avoir  au 
prejudice  de  la  noblesse  angloisc  <^lev6  aux  dignity,  tant  civiles  qu*eccl6siastiques,  des 
hommes  nouveaux,  sans  naissance,  et  indignes  de  les  poss/der." 

77  To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
ordinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the  last  attempt  ever  made 
by  the  great  English  families  to  establish  their  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Mr.  Wright 
says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it  **  were  allied  by  blood  or  inter- 
marriage with  the  two  families  of  the  Percies  and  Neviles."  Wright^s  ElixabeiK  1838, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. ;  a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some 
of  those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this  rebellion,  and  who  are  said  to  be 
*'  all  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England." 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle  consists  of  the  col- 
lection of  original  documents  pubUFhcd  in  18  |o  by  Sir  C.  Sharpe.  under  the  title  of 
Memorials  of  the  Rebellion  of  1569.  They  show  very  clearly  the  real  nature  of  the  out- 
break. On  17th  November,  1569,  Sir  George  Bowes  writes  that  the  complaint  of 
the  insurgents  was  that  '*  there  was  certaine  counsellors  cropen  **  [i.e.  crept) "  in  aboute  the 
prince,  which  had  excluded  the  nohiUty  from  the  prince,'*  &c..  Memorials,  p.  42  ;  and 
the  editor's  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  charges  made  in  all  the  proclamations  by  the 
earls.  Perhaps  the  mo«t  curious  proof  of  how  notorious  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  be- 
come is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  from  Sussex  to  Cecil,  dated  5th  January,  1569 
[Memjrials,  p.  137),  one  paragraph  of  which  begins,  *'  Of  late  years  few  young  n(A>lemen 
have  been  employed  in  servic^.** 
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certainly  Mary  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  publicly  defended 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  •  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her  cause  was 
secretly  favoured  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex.78 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not  escape  the  sagacity  of 
the  English  government.  Cecil,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of 
Elizabeth,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made  it  part  of  his 
business  to  study  the  genealogies  and  material  resources  of  the  great  families  ; 
and  this  he  did,  not  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  increase  his  control  over 
them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to  let  them  know  "  that  his  eye  was  upon 
them."  78  The  queen  herself,  though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a 
cruel  disposition  ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the  nobles.  On  them 
her  hand  fell  heavily  ;  and  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  single  instance  of  her 
pardoning  their  offences,  while  she  punished  several  of  them  for  acts  which 
would  now  be  considered  no  offences  at  all.  She  was  always  unwilUng  to  admit 
them  to  authority  ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a  class, 
they  were  during*  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated  with  unusual  disrespect. 
Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her  policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became 
extinct,  she  refused  to  renew  it  ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away  to  whom 
the  name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history,  a  point  to  be  mooted  by  anti- 
quaries, but  with  which  the  business  of  practical  life  had  no  concem.s®  Whatever 
mav  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on  this  subject  always  consistent.  Although 
she  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability, 
she  cared  little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the  minds  of  ordinary 
sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She  made  no  account  of  dignity  of  rank  ;  she 
did  not  even  care  for  purity  of  blood.  She  valued  men  neither  for  the  splendour 
of  their  ancestry,  nor  for  the  length  of  their  pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of 
their  titles.  Such  questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the  size 
of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted.  Our  great  queen  regiilated 
her  conduct  by  another  standard.  Her  large  and  powerful  intellect,  cultivated 
to  its  highest  point  by  reflection  and  study,  taught  her  the  true  measure  of  affairs, 
and  enabled  her  to  see  that  to  make  a  government  flourish  its  councillors  must 
be  men  of  ability  and  of  virtue  ;  ♦  but  that  if  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  leisure,  unoppressed 
by  those  cares  of  the  state  for  which,  with  a  few  brilUant  exceptions,  they  are 
naturally  disqualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices  and  by  the  frivohty  of 
their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  an  attempt  was  made,  first  by  James,  and  then 
by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power  of  the  two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy.  But  so  admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been  supported 
by  the  generaJ  temper  of  the  age,"  that  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  Stuarts 
to  execute  their  mischievous  plans.     The  exercise  of  private  judgment,  both  in 

78  Hallam,  i.  p.  130  ;   Lingard,  v.  pp.  97,  102  ;   Turner,  xii.  pp.  245,  247. 

79  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.241  ;  an  interesting  passage.  Turner  (Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  xii.  p.  237)  says  that  Cecil  *  knew  the  tendency  of  the  great  lords  to  combine  against 
the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the  peerage  in  the  power  from  which  the  house  of 
Tudor  had  depressed  it." 

80  In  1572  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct :  and  was  not  revived  till  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham.  Black' 
stone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  397.  This  evidently  attracted  attention  ;  for  Ben  Jonson, 
in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  mentions  '*  the  received  heresy  that  England  bears  no 
dukes.''  J  onsen's  Works,  edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where  Gifford,  not  being 
aware  of  the  extinction  in  1572,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  note. 

[♦  Compare,  however.  Bishop  Creighton,  Queen  Elizabeth,  1899,  p.  65,  and  Motley, 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  1S67,  i.  301  seq.,  as  to  the  character  and  policy  of  her 
favourite  Dudley  ;  and  note  in  the  same  connexion  those  of  Essex. — Ed.] 
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religion  and  in  politics,  had  become  so  habitual,  that  these  princes  were  unable 
tc  subjugate  it  to  their  will.  And  as  Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable  blindness,  and 
with  an  obstinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his  father,  persisted  in  adopting  in 
their  worst  forms  the  superannuated  theories  of  protection.*  and  attempted  to 
enforce  a  scheme  of  government  which  men  from  their  increasing  independence 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that  memorable  collision  which 
is  well  termed  The  Great  Rebellion  of  England.^  The  analogy  between  this 
and  the  Protestant  Reformation  I  have  already  noticed  ;  but  what  we  have 
now  to  consider,  and  what,  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the 
nature  of  the  difference  between  our  Rebelhon  and  those  contemporary  wars 
of  the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 


^1  Clarendon  (Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  216)  truly  calls  it  "  the  most  prodigious  and  the 
boldest  rebellion  that  any  age  or  country  ever  brought  forth.'*  See  also  some  striking 
remarks  in  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  207. 

[*  The  real  cause  of  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Scotland,  which  began  the 
Rebellion,  is  now  known  to  have  been  Charles*  plan  to  resume  the  tithes,  that  is,  to  force 
the  nobles  to  disgorge  their  plunder — a  course  the  reverse  of  friendly  to  them.  Sec 
Sir  James  balfour's  AnnaUs  of  Scotland  i  =Histor.  Works,  1825),  ii.  128:  Sir  Roger 
Manley's  History  of  the  Rebellions,  1691,  p.  7  ;  Lain^,  History  of  Scotland,  2nd  ed.  1804, 
iii.  91  ;  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  vi.  75  ;  Gardiner,  History  of  England,  1603- 1642 
vol.  vii.  ch.  72.  All  the  while,  as  Buckle  shows  hereinafter,  the  Presbyterian'clergy  were 
practising  a  "  protection  '*  which  left  the  twannies  of  Laud  far  in  the  rear.— Ed.] 


CHAPTER  X 

The  Energy  of  the  Protective  Spirit  in  France  explains  the  Failure 
OF  the  Fronde.  Comparison  between  the  Fronde  and  the  contem- 
porary English  Rebellion. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  protective 
spirit.  From  the  evidence  there  collected,  it  appears  that  this  spirit  was  first 
organized  into  a  distinct  secular  form  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  ;  but  that, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  then  arose,  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  much 
less  powerful  in  England  than  in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that  in 
our  country  it  continued  to  lose  ground  ;  while  in  France,  it  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century  assimied  a  new  shape,  and  gave  rise  to  a  centralizing  move- 
ment, manifested  not  only  in  the  civil  and  political  institutions,  but  also  in 
the  social  and  literary  habits  of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far  we  seem  to  have 
cleared  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  two  countries  ; 
and  1  now  purpose  to  follow  this  up  a  little  further,  and  point  out  how  this  differ- 
ence explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  civil  wars  of  England  and  those 
which  at  the  same  time  broke  out  in  France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the  Great  English  Re- 
bellion, the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  a  war  of  classes  as  well  as  of  factions. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  the  yeomanry  and  traders  adhered  to  the 
parliament  ;  ^  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  rallied  round  the  throne.2  And  the 
name  given  to  the  two  parties,  of  Roundheads  3  and  Cavaliers,*  proves  that 
the  true  nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It  proves  that  men 
were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue  upon  which  England  was  divided,  not 
so  much  by  the  particular  interests  of  individuals,  as  by  the  general  interests 
of  the  classes  to  which  those  individuals  belonged. 

1  *•  From  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading  classes  of  towns 
were  generally  hostile  to  the  king's  side,  even  in  those  counties  which  were  in  his  military 
occupation  ;  except  in  a  few,  such  as  Cornwall,  Worcestor,  Salop,  and  most  of  Wales, 
where  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  chiefly  royalist.'*  HtUlanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  578.  See  also  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vi.  p.  304  ;  and  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe, 
vol.  i.  p.  49. 

2  On  this  division  of  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  is  undoubtedly 
true  as  a  general  fact,  compare  Memoirs  of  Sir  P.  Warwick,  p.  217  ;  Carlyle's  Cromwell, 
vol.  iii.  p.  307;  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  294,  297,345,  346,  401,  476;  May's 
Hist,  of  the  Long  Parliament,  book  1.  pp.  22,  64,  book  ii.  p.  63,  book  iii.  p.  78  ;  Hutchin^ 
son's  Memoirs,  p.  100;  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol»  i.  p.  104,  vol.  iii.  p.  258;  Bulstrode's 
Memoirs,  p.  86. 

3  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  grand  style,  **  the  rabble  contemned  and  despised  under 
the  name  of  roundheads."  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  136.  This  was  in  1641,  when  the 
title  appears  to  have  been  first  bestowed.     See  Fairfax  Corresp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  185,  320. 

♦  Just  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops,  **  You  are 
called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification."  See  the  king's  speech,  in  Somers  Tracts, 
vol.  iv.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle  he  accused  his  opponents  of  "rendering  all 
persons  of  honour  odious  to  the  common  people  under  the  style  of  cavaliers."  May's 
Hist,  of  the  Long  Parliament,  book  ii.  p.  25. 
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Bdt  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebelbon  there  is  no  trace  of  so  large  a  division. 
The  objects  of  the  war  were  in  both  countries  precisely  the  same  ;  the  machinery 
bv  which  those  objects  were  obtained  was  very  different.  The  Fronde  was 
like  our  Rebellion,  insomuch  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against 
the  crown  ;  an  attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier  against  the 
despotism  of  Government.'^  So  far,  and  so  long,  as  we  merely  take  a  view  of 
political  objects,  the  parallel  is  complete.  But  the  social  and  intellectual  ante- 
cedents of  the  French  being  very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  the  shape  which  the  rebeUion  took  should  likewise  be  differ- 
ent, even  though  the  motives  were  the  same.  If  we  examine  this  divergence 
a  little  nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected  with  the  circumstance  I  have 
already  noticed, — namely  that  in  England  a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied 
by  a  war  of  classes,  while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From 
this  it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebeUion,  being  merely  pohtical,  and  not, 
as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of  the  public  mind  :  it  was  unaccompanied 
by  those  feelings  of  insubordination,  in  the  absence  of  which  freedom  has  always 
been  impossible  ;  and,  striking  no  root  into  the  national  character,  it  could 
not  save  the  country  from  that  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it, 
under  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  fell.* 

That  our  Great  Rebellion  was  in  its  external  form  a  war  of  classes,  is  one 
of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  history.  At  first,  the  parlia- 
ment «  did  indeed  attempt  to  draw  over  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles  ;  and 


5  M.  Saint -AulaJre  {Hist,  de  la  Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  v.)  says,  that  the  object  of  the  Fron- 
deurs  was,  **  limiter  Tautorite  royale,  consacrer  les  principes  dc  la  liberty  civile  et  en 
confier  la  garde  aux  compagnies  souveraines ;  '*  and  at  p.  vi.  he  calls  the  declaration 
of  1648,  *•  une  v6ri table  charte  constitutionnelle.**  See  also,  at  vol.  i.  p.  128,  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  speech  of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much  displeased  at 
this  tendency,  complains  that  in  1648,  "  le  peuple  tomboit  imperceptiblement  dans  le 
sentiment  dangereux,  qu'il  est  naturel  et  permis  de  se  d^fendre  et  de  s'armer  centre 
la  violence  des  sup6rieurs."  Mem.  de  Joly, -p.  15.  [The  remark  of  Joly  is  sardonic  not 
serious.  He  was  condemning  the  policy  of  the  Court. — Ed.]  Of  the  immediate  objects 
proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taille,  and  another  was  to  obtain  a 
law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  **  sans  6tre 
remis  entrc  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  faire  son  proces  s'il  se  trouvoit  criminel, 
ou  r61argir  s'iletoit  innocent."  Mlm.  de  MontgUU,  vol.  ii.  p.  135  ;  Mim.  de  MoUeviUe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  398  ;  Mem.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  265  ;  Mlm.  tPOmer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225, 
240,  328. 

«  I  use  the  word  "  parliament "  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  writers  of  that  time,  and 
not  in  the  legal  sense. 

[*  It  is  possible  to  make  the  explanation  more  concrete,  x.  The  power  of  the  crown 
in  France  had  been  greatly  strengthened  under  Richelieu,  where  in  England  it  was 
weak.  2.  The  Paris  Parlement,  as  is  implied  in  Buckle's  previous  expositions,  had  had 
no  such  preparation  for  affairs  as  the  English.  3.  In  France  there  was  a  union  of  incon- 
gruous forces — those  of  the  noblesse,  fighting  for  their  feudal  interests  and  for  fighting's 
sake,  and  those  of  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie,  fighting  for  relief  from  arbitrary  taxation. 
4.  In  France  the  royal  cause  had  on  its  side  military  genius,  in  the  person  of  Cond^. 
Had  a  leader  of  such  capacity  been  found  on  the  royalist  side  in  England,  the  popular 
cause  would  certainly  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  the  faculty  of  Cromwell  that  re- 
trieved it,  when  its  prospects  were  very  bad.  5.  The  English  rising  was  not  merely 
more  homogeneous  as  to  class  elements :  it  was  united  by  sectarian  feeling,  which  fused 
the  whole  with  fanaticism.  All  the  pent-up  Puritan  feeling  of  many  years  against  the 
party  and  policy  of  Laud  went  to  inspire  the  Parliamentary  cause  ;  so  that  on  one  side 
were  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  other  dissenters,  and  on  the  other  side  Church- 
men. Thus  the  English  rising  resembled  in  spirit  the  movements  of  French  fanaticism 
in  the  previous  century  and  under  Richelieu.  The  Fronde,  in  comparison,  was  a  farce, 
religious  fanaticism  having  now  been  discounted,  as  Buckle  has  already  shown. — Ed.] 
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in  this  they  for  a  time  succeeded.  But  as  the  struggle  advanced,  the  futility 
of  this  pohcy  became  evident.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  movement 
the  nobles  grew  more  loyal ;  ^  the  parliament  grew  more  democratic.^  And 
when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties  were  determined  either  to  conquer 
or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of  classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunder- 
stood ;  the  perception  which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being  sharpened 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they  contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what  may  be  read  in  our 
common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  of  the  con- 
spicuous events  of  that  time.  Just  before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
was  appointed  general  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
as  his  lieutenant.  A  commission  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to  the  Earl 
of  Manchester,^  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against  whom  Charles  had  displayed 
open  enmity.io  Notwithstanding  these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in 
whom  parliament  was  at  first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the 
old  leaven  of  their  order.^^  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  conducted  himself  as  to  in- 
spire the  popular  party  with  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  his  treachery ;  12 
and  when  the  defence  of  London  was  intrusted  to  "Waller  he  so  obstinately 
refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able  officer  in  the  commission,  that  the  Com- 
mons were  obliged  to  insert  it  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of 
their  own  general.^s     The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received  a  military 

7  In  May,  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty -two  peers,  Hallam^s  Const. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  559  ;  but  they  gradually  abandoned  the  popular  cause ;  and,  according 
to  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1282,  so  dwindled,  that  eventually  **  seldom  more  than  five 
or  six  "  were  present. 

8  These  increasing  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Walker's 
curious  work,  The  History  of  Independency.  See,  among  other  passages,  book  i.  p.  59. 
And  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  {Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  514) :  "  That  violent 
party,  which  had  at  first  cozened  the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  obstructed  all 
the  approaches  towards  peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished  as  much  of  their  work 
as  the  tools  which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied  to,  and  what  remained  to 
be  done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen.'*  What  these  new  workmen  were,  he 
afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  **  the  most  inferior  people  preferred  to  all  places  of 
trust  and  profit."  Book  xi.  under  the  year  1648.  Compare  some  good  remarks  by 
Mr.  Bell,  in  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  pp.  115,  116. 

9  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  was  in  1643.  Ludlow's 
Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  58  ;  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

10  "  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Manchester,  at  that  time 
Lord  Kymbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This  circumstance  endeared 
Kymbolton  to  the  party  ;  his  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its  interests." 
Lingard's  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  337.  Compare  Clarendon,  p.  375  ;  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
It  is  also  said  that  Lord  Essex  joined  the  popular  party  from  personal  pique  against 
the  king.     Fairfax  Corresp.  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

li  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  some  very  characteristic  but  very  just  observations  on 
the  *'  high  Essexes  and  Manchesters  of  limited  notions  and  large  estates."  Carlyle' s 
Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

12  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  no;  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  pp.  230,  231  ;  Harris's 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  106  ;  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  112,  113,  119  ;  Clarendon's 
Rebellion,  pp.  486,  514  ;  or,  as  Lord  North  puts  it,  **  for  General  Essex  began  now  to 
appear  to  the  private  cabalists  somewhat  wresty."  North's  Narrative  of  Passages  re- 
lating  to  the  Long  Parliament,  published  in  1670,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  578.  At 
p.  584  the  same  elegant  writer  says  of  Essex,  "  being  the  first  person  and  last  of  the 
nobility  employed  by  the  parliament  in  military  affairs,  which  soon  brought  him  to 
the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  future  ages,  to  deter  all  persons 
of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  democratical  power,  whose  Interest 
it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  condition."  The  **  Letter  of  Admonition  "  addressed 
to  him  by  parliament  in  1644  is  printed  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

13  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  318.     See  also,  on  the  hostility  between 
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command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those  who  conferred  it.  This  apostate 
noble  fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford  ;  but  finding  that  the  king,  who  never 
forgave  his  enemies,  did  not  receive  him  with  the  favour  he  expected,  he  returned 
to  London  ;  where,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of  parhament.^^ 

Such  examples  afl  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the  distrust  which  both 
parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a  war  of  classes  was 
unavoidable,  and  that  the  rebelUon  of  the  parliament  against  the  king  must 
be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  nobles.**  To  this  the 
popular  party,  whatever  may  have  been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly 
agreed.  In  1645  ^^^Y  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the  Earl  of  Essex  and 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command,  but  all  members  of  either  house 
were  made  incapable  of  miUtary  service. w  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution 
of  the  king,  they  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the  peers  ;  putting 
at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memorable  opinion,  that  the  House  of  I^irds 
is  "  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  aboUshed."  ^^ 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the  true  character  of  the 
English  rebellion,  if  we  consider  who  those  were  by  whom  it  was  accomplished. 
This  will  show  us  the  democratic  nature  of  a  movement  which  lawyers  and 
antiquaries  have  vainly  attempted  to  shelter  under  the  form  ot  constitutional 
I>recedent.  Our  great  rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who  looked  behind, 
but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to  trace  it  to  p>ersonal  and  tem- 
porary causes ;  to  ascribe  this  unparalleled  outbreak  to  a  dispute  resp>ecting 
ship-money,  or  to  a  quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit 
the  habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the  preamble  of  a  statute 
or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such  writers  forget  that  the  trial  of  Hampden, 
and  the  impeachment  of  the  five  members,  could  have  produced  no  effect  on 
the  country  unless  the  people  had  already  been  prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  of  insubordination  had  so  increased  the  discontents  of  men,  as 
to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the  slightest  spark  sufficed 
to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the  democratic  spirit. 
It  was  the  political  form  of  a  movement,  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the 

Essex  and  Waller,  Walker's  Hist,  of  IfuUpendency,  part  i.  pp.  28,  29  ;  and  Pari,  Hist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  177'  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoirs,  p.  254)  contemptuously  calls  Waller 
*'  favourite -generall  of  the  city  of  London.'* 

1*  Compare  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  569,  570,  with  Bulstrode's  Memoirs,  p.  96, 
and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  190.  This  shufiOlng  letter  con- 
firms the  unfavourable  account  of  the  writer  which  is  given  in  Clarendon's  Rebellion, 
p.  422. 

15  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this  was  foreseen 
from  the  beginning.  He  says  that  the  popular  party  offered  command  to  some  of  the 
nobles,  "  not  that  they  had  any  respect  for  the  lords,  whom  shortly  they  intended  to 
turn  out  and  to  level  with  the  commoners,  but  that  they  might  poison  them  with  their 
own  venom,  and  rise  to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their  side."  Bates's 
Account  of  the  late  Troubles  in  England,  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too  supposes  that 
almost  immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  the  House  of 
Lords.  See  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  582.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  direct 
early  evidence ;  except  that  in  1644  Cromwell  is  alleged  to  have  stated  that  "  there 
would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  till  we  had  done  with  lords."  CarlyU*s  Cromwell, 
vol.  i.  p.  217  ;  and,  what  is  evidently  the  same  circumstance,  in  Holies* s  Memoirs,  p.  18. 

i<*  This  was  the  **  Self-denying  Ordinance,"  which  was  introduced  in  December,  1644  ; 
but,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  imtil  the  subsequent  April. 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  326-337,  340-343»  354»  355*  See  also  Mem.  of  Lord  Holies,  p.  30 ; 
Mem.  of  Sir  P.  Warwick,  p.  283. 

"  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  see  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1284; 
Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  643 ;  Campbell's  Chief 'Justices,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  Ludhnfs 
Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  246 ;  Warwick's  Mem,  pp.  182,  336,  352. 
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religious  form.  As  the  Reformation  was  aided,*  not  by  men  in  high  ecclesiastical 
offices,  not  by  great  cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops,  but  by  men  filling  the  lowest 
and  most  subordinate  posts,  just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a  movement  from 
below,  an  uprising  from  the  foundations,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  dregs  of 
society,  t  The  few  persons  of  high  rank  who  adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were 
quickly  discarded,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  off  was  a  clear 
indication  of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly  the  army  was  freed 
from  its  noble  leaders,  and  supplied  ^\-ith  officers  drawn  from  the  lower  classes, 
the  fortune  of  war  changed,  the  royalists  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  the 
king  made  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects.  Between  his  capture  and  execution, 
the  two  most  important  political  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce,  and  the 
forcible  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those  members  who  were 
thought  likely  to  interfere  in  his  favour.  Both  these  decisive  steps  were  taken, 
and  indeed  only  could  have  been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence, 
and  of  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the  king,  and  who 
was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had  however  been  recently  a  common  working 
tailor  ;  18  while  Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  history  as  having 
purged  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  malignants,  was  about  on  a  level  with 
Joyce,  since  his  original  occupation  was  that  of  a  drayman.^^  The  tailor  and 
the  drayman  were  in  that  age  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of  public 
affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  state.  After 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  same  tendency  was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy 
being  destroyed,  that  small  but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth -monarchy  men 
increased  in  importance,  and  for  a  time  exercised  considerable  influence.  Their 
three  principal  and  most  distinguished  members  were  Venner,  Tuffnel,  and 
Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was  a  wine-cooper  ;  *>  Tuffnel,  who  was 
second  in  command,  was  a  carpenter  ;  21  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel, 
had  filled  the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Ishngton  brewery .22 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In  that  period  promotion 
depended  solely  on  merit  ;  and  if  a  man  had  ability  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no 

18  ••  Cornet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  army,  a  tailor,  a  fellow  who 
had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  very  inferior  employment  in  Mr.  Hollis's  house.** 
Clarendon's  RehelHony  p.  612.  **  A  shrewd  tailor -man.**  D*  Israeli's  Commentaries  on 
the  Reign  of  Charles  /.,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

^^  Ludlow  {Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  139)  ;  Noble  {Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Cromwell,  vol.  ii. 
p.  470) ;  and  Winstanley  {Loyal  Martyrology,  edit.  1665,  p.  108),  mentions  that  Pride 
had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  in  ridicule  of  the  old  distinctions,  con- 
ferred knighthood  on  him  "  with  a  faggot.**  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  164  ;  Harrises 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  478. 

«>  "  The  fifth -monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine -cooper.**  Carlyle's 
Cromwell,  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  "  Venner,  a  wine -cooper.**  Listeria  Life  and  Corresp.  of 
Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

21  "  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Tuffnel,  a  carpenter  living  in  Gray*s  Inn  Lane. 
Winstanley' s  Martyrology,  p.  163. 

22  "  He  was  stoaker  in  a  brew -house  at  Islington,  and  next  a  most  poor  chandler 
near  Lion-Key  in  Thames  Street."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1605.  See  also  Winstanley's 
Martyrology,  p.  122. 

[♦  The  use  of  the  word  "  aided  "  points  to  a  flaw  in  the  analogy.  As  already  noted, 
the  destructive  work  of  the  Reformation  was  done  by  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  new 
and  old,  only  slightly  responded  to  by  the  common  people  for  over  a  generation.  Until 
the  beginnings  of  Puritanism  under  Elizabeth,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  "  the  democratic 
spirit." — Ed.] 

[f  This  must  be  pronounced  an  extravagant  statement.  The  emergence  of  men 
of  the  working  classes  as  officers  in  the  army  does  not  mean  that  the  rebellion  was  a 
working-class  movement.  Joyce  and  Pride  were  not,  as  stated  below,  "strong  enough 
to  direct  the  course  of  public  affairs.'*  They  were  only  officers  of  the  army,  obeying 
orders.     See  Buckle's  own  correction,  below,  at  note  52. — Ed.] 
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matter  what  his  birth  or  former  avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell  him- 
self was  a  brewer  ;  23  and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  had  been  servant 
to  a  private  gentleman.^*  Deane  was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman  ;  but  he 
became  an  admiral,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.* 
Colonel  Goffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a  drysalter  ;  ^  Major -General  Whallesr 
had  been  apprentice  to  a  draj)er.*7  Skippon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received 
no  education,28  was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia  ;  he  was  raised 
to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army  ;  he  was  declared  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  became  one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's 
council.2o  Two  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead  and  Tichbome. 
Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events  a  hawker  of  small  wares  ;  *>  and  Tich- 
bome, who  was  a  linendraper,  not  only  received  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
but  became  a  colonel,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of  state  in  1655,  and  of 
the  council  ol  state  in  1659.21  Other  trades  were  equally  successful ;  the  highest 
prizes  being  open  to  all  men,  provided  they  displayed  the  requisite  capacity. 
Colonel  Harvey  wais  a  silk -mercer  ;  32  so  was  Colonel  Rowe  ;  ^  so  also  was 
Colonel  Venn.^  Salway  had  been  apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able 
man,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army  ;  he  received  the  king's  remem- 
brancer's ofifice  ;  and  in  1659  he  was  appointed  by  parUament  a  member  of  the 

23  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  suppress  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  brewer  ;  but  that  he  really  practised  that  useful  trade  is  attested  by  a  variety  of  evi- 
dence»  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  physician.  Dr.  Bates.  Bates's  TroubUs  in 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  See  also  Walker's  HisL  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  32,  part  iL 
p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  37  ;  Noble's  House  of  CromweU,  vol.  L  pp.  328-331.  Other  passages, 
which  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  will  occiu:  to  those  who  have  studied  the  literature 
of  the  time. 

2*  *'  John  Jones,  at  first  a  serving -man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Parliament,  .  .  . 
married  the  Protector's  sister."  Pari,  HisL  vol.  iii.  p.  1600.  "  A  serving -man ;  .  .  . 
in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Cromwell's  sisters."     Winstanley's  Martyrology,  p.  125. 

25  *'  Richard  Deane,  Esq.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  servant  to  one  Button,  a  toyman 
in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the  same  employment ;  .  .  . 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  with  Popham  and  Blake,  and  in 
April  (1649)  he  became  an  admiral  and  general  at  sea."  Noble's  Lives  of  the  Regicides, 
vol.  i.  pp.  172,  173'  Winstanley  (Martyrol.  p.  121)  also  says  that  Deane  was  "  servant 
in  Ipswich." 

2«  '*  Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter."  Nobles  House  of  Cromwell,  voL  ii. 
p.  507  :  and  see  his  Regicides,  vol.  L  p.  255. 

27  "  Bound  apprentice  to  a  woollen -draper."  Winstanley's  Martyr,  p.  108.  He 
afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself ;  but  with  litUe  success,  for  Dr.  Bates 
{Troubles  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  "  a  broken  clothier." 

28  "Altogether  illiterate."  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  p.  152.  Two  extraordinary 
speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25,  48-50. 

2»  Holies' s  Mem.  p.  82  ;  Ludlow's  Mem,  vol.  ii.  p.  39 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fairfax  in 
Cary's  Memorials  of  the  Civil  War,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

30  '•  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and  would  have 
run  on  an  errand  anywhere  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by  Cromwell  was  preferred 
to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London."  Bales's  Account 
of  the  TroubUs,  part  ii.  p.  222. 

31  Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  273.  Lord  Holies  (Memoirs,  p.  174)  also  men- 
tions that  he  was  '*  a  linen-draper." 

32  *'  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the  Bishop  of 
London's  house  and  mannor  of  Fulham."  Walker's  Independency,  part  L  p.  170.  "  One 
Harvey,  a  decayed  silk -man."     Clarendon's  Rebellion,  p.  418. 

33  Owen  Rowe,  *'  put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk -mercer, . . .  went  into  the  parliament  army, 
and  became  a  colonel."     Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

3*  '*  A  silkman  in  London  ;  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel." 
Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  "  A  broken  silk -man  in  Cheap-side."  Winstanley*s 
Martyrol.  p.  130. 
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council  of  state.35  Around  that  council-board  were  also  gathered  Fk)nd  the 
draper ,3«  and  Cawley  the  brewer  ;  3^  while  by  their  side  we  find  John  Bemers, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  private  servant,**®  and  ComeUus  Holland,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link-boy .38  Among 
others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to  offices  of  trust,  were  Packe 
the  woollen -draper,*®  Puryt  he  weaver,*^  and  Pemble  the  tailor.*^  The  parhament 
which  was  summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's  parliament, 
being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  active  members,  whose  name  was  Barebone, 
and  who  was  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet  Street.*^  Thus  too.  Downing,  though 
a  poor  charity -boy,**  became  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  representative  of 
England  at  the  Hague.*^  To  these  we  may  add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had  been 
a  gentleman's  servant  ;  *®  Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  woodmonger  ;  *7  Colonel 
Cooper  a  haberdasher  ;  *«  Major  Rolfe  a  shoemaker  ;  *®  Colonel  Fox  a  tinker  ;  ** 
and  Colonel  Hewson  a  cobbler.^i 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 

35  Walker's  Independency,  part  i.  p.  143  ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1608  ;  Ludlow's  Mem. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  259  ;  Noble's  Regicides^  vol.  ii.  pp.  158,  162. 

3®  He  was  "a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,"  and  was  "one  of  the  council  of  state 
in  1649  and  165 1."     Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  i.  p.  99  :  see  also  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1594. 

37  "  A  brewer  in  Chichester ;  ...  in  1650-1  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
state."  Noble's  Regicides,  voL  i.  p.  136.  *'  William  Cawley,  a  brewer  of  Chichester." 
Winstanley's  Martyrol.  p.  138. 

38  John  Bemers,  "supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  serving -man,"  was  "one  of 
the  council  of  state  in  1659."     Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

39  '*  Holland  the  linke-boy."  Walker's  Independertcy,  part  iii.  p.  37.  **  He  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  .  .  .  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  state  in  1649,  and  again  in 
1650."     Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358. 

*^  Noble's  Mem.  of  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  502. 

*i  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  167. 

*2  Ellis's  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  third  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  219, 
Lond.  1846. 

*3  Pari.  Hist.  vcA.  iii.  p.  1407  ;  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iii.  p.  172  ;  ClarefuUm's  Re- 
bellion, p.  794. 

**  "  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity."  Harris's  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  281.  *'  A  man 
of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education."     Clarendon's  Life  of  Himself,  p.  11 16. 

*s  See  Vaughan's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  302,  433  ;  Lister's 
Life  and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  vol.  iii.  p.  134.  The  common  opinion  is 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Hackney  ;  but  if  so,  he  was  probably  illegitimate, 
considering  the  way  he  was  brought  up.  However,  his  Hackney  origin  is  very  doubtful, 
and  no  one  appears  to  know  who  his  father  was.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  69.  213. 

*^  Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  i.  p.  362.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  this  remarkable 
man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but,  judging  from  a  letter  of  his 
recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education. 
See  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22-25,  108.  There  never  has  been  a  period  in  the 
history  of  England  in  which  so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  employed  in  the  public 
service  as  during  the  Commonwealth. 

♦7  Noble's  House  of  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 

*8  Noble's  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  518  ;  Bates's  Troubles,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

*9  Bates's  Late  Troubles,  vol.  i.  p.  87  ;  Ludlow's  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

50  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  87. 

'^  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewson,  says  that  he  **  had  been 
a  shoemaker."  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  But  this  is  the  amiable  partiality 
of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  ndthef  more  nor  less 
than  a  cobbler.  See  Walker's  Independertcy,  part  ii.  p.  39 ;  WinstarUey's  MartyroL 
p.  123  ;  Bates's  Late  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  222  ;  Noble's  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251,  345, 
470.] 
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such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  rebellion  was  consummated.^  If  we 
now  turn  to  France  we  shall  clearly  see  the  difference  between  the  feelings  and 
temper  of  the  two  nations.  In  that  country  the  old  protective  spirit  still  re- 
tained its  activity  ;  and  the  people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  had  not 
acquired  those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance  by  which  alone  great 
things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid 
reverence  to  the  upper  classes  that  even  when  they  rose  in  arms  they  could  not 
throw  off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  discarded  by  our  ancestors. 
The  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  was,  in  England,  constantly  diminishing  ; 
in  France,  it  wais  scarcely  impaired.  Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the 
English  and  French  rebellions  were  contemporary,  and,  in  their  origin,  aimed 
at  precisely  the  same  objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most  important 
difference.  This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  were  headed  by  popular  leaders  ; 
the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders.  The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had 
long  been  cultivated  in  England  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  supply 
their  own  chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In  France  such  chiefs  were  not  to 
be  found  ;  simply  because,  owing  to  the  protective  spirit,  such  habits  had  not 
been  cultivated. '  While,  therefore,  in  our  island  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  of  war,  were  conducted  with  conspicuous  ability  and  complete 
success  by  butchers,  by  bakers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the 
struggle  which  at  the  same  moment  -was  going  on  in  France  presented  an 
appearance  totally  different.  In  that  country  the  rebellion  was  headed  by 
men  of  a  far  higher  standing  ;  men,  indeed,  of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious 
lineage.  There,  to  be  sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour ;  a  galaxy 
of  rank,  a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insurgents  and  titled  demagogues. 
There  was  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Prince  de  MarsillaCi 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  the  Duke 
de  Chevreuse,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac, 
the  Duke  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille,  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de  Laigues,  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the 
Marquis  de  Vitry,  the  Marquis  de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  the  Marquis 
d'Estissac,  the  Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the  Count  de  Rantzau.  the  Count  de 
Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde  ;  ^3  and  the  mere  announcement  of 
their  names  indicates  the  difference  between  the  French  and  Enghsh  rebellions. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  difference  there  followed  some  results  which  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  those  writers  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress 
of  human  affairs,  seek  to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  mankind  has  long  been  waning  ;  and  which  during  the 
last  seventy  years  has  in  the  most  civilized  countries  received  such  severe 
and  repeated  shocks  that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which 
much  doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

62  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnessed,  says  that  about  1649  the  army 
was  commanded  by  *'  colonels  and  superior  officers,  who  lord  it  in  their  gilt  coaches, 
rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of  them  led  dray-horses,  wore  leather- 
pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their  own  fathers  or  mothers."  Hist,  of  ItuUpetuL 
part  ii.  p.  244.  The  Mercurius  Rttsticus,  1647,  says,  "  Chelmsford  was  governed  by  a 
tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors,  two  pedlars."  Southey^s  Commonplace  Book,  third 
series,  1850,  p.  430.  And,  at  p.  434,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes  a  similar  statement 
in  regard  to  Cambridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  that  **  most  of  the  colonels  and 
officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  and  the 
like."  Holies' s  Memoirs,  p.  149.  When  Whitelocke  was  in  Sweden,  in  1653,  the  praetor 
of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament,  saying,  **  that  they  had  killed  their  king» 
and  were  a  company  of  taylors  and  cobblers."  WhiUlocke's  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i. 
p.  205.     See  also  a  note  in  Carwiihen*s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

63  Even  De  Retz,  who  vainly  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  party,  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles ;  and  notwithstanding  his  demo- 
•cratic  tendencies  he  in  1648  thought  it  advisable  **  tdcher  d'engager  dans  les  int^^ts 
publics  les  personnes  de  quality."    Mim,  de  Joly,p,  31. 
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The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men  whose  tastes,  habits,  arid  associa- 
tions, being  altogether  popular,  formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and 
the  people,  and  preserved  the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France  the  sym- 
pathy was  very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was  very  precarious.  What  sort 
of  sympathy  could  there  be  between  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant,  toiling  for 
their  daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute  noble,  whose  life  was  passed  in 
those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits  which  debased  his  mind,  and  made  his  order 
a  byword  and  a  reproach  among  the  nations  ?  To  talk  of  sympathy  existing 
between  the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  most  assuredly  would  have 
been  deemed  an  insult  by  those  high -bom  men  who  treated  their  inferiors  with 
habitual  and  insolent  contempt.  It  is  true  that,  from  causes  which  have  been 
already  stated,  the  people  did,  unhappily  for  themselves,  look  up  to  those  above 
them  with  the  greatest  veneration  ; "  but  every  page  of  French  history  proves 
how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and  in  how  complete  a  thraldom 
the  lower  classes  were  kept.  While,  therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long- 
established  habits  of  dependence,  were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their 
own  rebellion,  and  on  that  account  were  obliged  to  place  themselVes  under 
the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very  necessity  confirmed  the  servility  which 
caused  it,  and  thus  stunting  the  growth  of  freedom,  prevented  the  nation 
from  effecting  by  their  civil  wars  those  great  things  which  we  in  England 
were  able  to  bring  about  by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  fusing  into  one  party  the  popular-  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the  object 
of  the  people  was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  the  object  of  the  nobles  was 
merely  to  find  new  sources  of  excitement,^  and  minister  to  that  personal  vanity 
for  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been  notorious.  As  this  is  a  depart- 
ment of  history  that  has  been  little  studied,  it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a 
few  instances  which  will  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and 
will  show  what  sort  of  honours  and  what  manner  of  distinctions  those  were 
which  this  powerful  class  was  most  anxious  to  obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling  description  will  be 
anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied  the  effect  which,  in  an  immense  majority 
of  minds,  hereditary  distinctions  produce  upon  personal  character.  How  per- 
nicious such  distinctions  are  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  all  the 
European  aristocracies  ;  and  in  the  notorious  fact  that  noae  Of  them  have 
preserved  even  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries  where  they  are  fre- 
quently invigorated  by  the  infusion  of  plebeian  blood,  and  their  order  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  those  masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men 
who  make  their  own  position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose  position 
is  made  for  them.  For  when  the  notion  is  once  firmly  implanted  in  the  mind 
that  the  source  of  honour  is  from  without,  rather  than  from  within,  it  must 
invariably  happen  that  the  possession  of  external  distinction  Will  be  preferred 

6*  Mably  {Observations  sur  VHisU  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  357)  frankly  says,  "  L'exemple 
d'un  grand  a  toujours  6t6  plus  contagieux  chez  les  Fran9ais  que  partout  ailleurs."  See 
also  vol.  ii.  p.  267  :  *'  Jamais  Texemple  des  grands  n'a  6t6  aussi  contagieux  ailleurs  qu'en 
France  ;  on  dirait  qu'ils  ont  le  malheureux  privilege  de  tout  justifier.'*  Rivarol,  though 
his  opinions  on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  Mably,  says  that  in 
France  "  la  noblesse  est  aux  yeux  du  peuple  une  esp6ce  de  religion,  dont  les  gentilshommes 
sent  les  pretres."  Mim.  de  Rivarol,  ?•  94*  Happily,  the  French  Revolution,  or  rather 
the  circumstances  which  caused  the  French  Revolution,  have  Utterly  destroyed  this 
ignominious  homage. 

55  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that  in  1649  the  nobles  raised 
a  civil  war,  "  avec  d'autant  plus  de  chaleur  que  c*6tait  une  nouveaut6.'*  A/^m.  de 
Rochefoucauld^  vol.  i.  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemontey  {EiablissemetU  de  Louis  XIV.,  p.  368) : 
"  La  vieille  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait  que  combat trSr  faisait  la  guerre  par  godt,  par  besoin,  par 
vanit6,  par  ennui."  Compare,  in  Mim^  d'Omsr  Taicn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  467,  468,  a  summary 
of  the  reasons  which  in  1649  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war ;  and  on  the  way  in  which 
their  frivolity  debased  the  Fronde  sec  LavalUe,HisU  des  Franfais,  vol.  iii.  f^  i6s^  f^o. 
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to  the  sense  of  internal  power.  In  such  cases,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate  to  those  mock 
and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men  measure  the  degrees  of  their  own 
littleness.  Hence  it  is  that  the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether 
reversed  ;  that  which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is  great ;  and 
the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false  standard  of  merit,  which  its  o^n 
prejudices  have  raised.  On  this  account,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong  who 
reproach  the  nobles  with  their  pride,  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  their  order. 
The  truth  is,  that  if  pride  were  once  established  among  them,  their  extinction 
would  rapidly  follow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  consciousness  of  self-applause  ;  vanity 
is  fed  by  the  applause  of  others.*  Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which 
disdains  those  external  distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud 
man  sees  in  his  own  mind  the  source  of  his  own  dignity ;  which,  as  he  well 
knows,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  acts  except  those  which 
proceed  solely  from  himself.  The  vain  man,  restless,  insatiable,  and  always 
craving  after  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great 
account  of  those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether  they  be 
decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses,  and  thus  captivate  the  vulgar, 
to  whose  understandings  they  are  immediately  obvious.  This  therefore  being 
the  great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity  looks  without,  it  is 
clear  that  when  a  man  values  him.self  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance, 
without  exertion  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof  not  of  pride  but  of  vanity, 
and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind.  It  is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has 
no  sense  of  real  dignity,  no  idea  of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness 
consists.  What  marvel  if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most  insignificant  trifles 
should  swell  into  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ?  What  marvel  if  such 
empty  understandings  should  be  busied  with  ribbons,  and  stars,  and  crosses ; 
if  this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter,  and  that  noble  pine  for  the  Golden 
Fleece ;  if  one  man  should  long  to  carry  a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and 
another  man  to  fill  an  ofiice  in  the  royal  household  ;  while  the  ambition  of  a 
third  is  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid -of -honour,  or  to  raise  his  wife  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  robes  ? 

[*  Buckle  here  follows  a  definition  of  Blair*s  (cited  by  Combe,  System  of  Phrenology, 
5  th  ed.  i  365) ;  and  he  takes  for  granted  the  completeness  of  a  dichotomy  that  has 
not  been  made  out  The  love  of  applause  and  the  consciousness  of  self -applause  may 
go  together  ;  and  the  latter  may  centre  round  any  personal  attribute,  such  as  hereditary 
rank,  without  involving  a  craving  for  applause.  Yet  again,  a  love  of  applause  may 
subsist  without  involving  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  vanity.  The  latter  term 
almost  invariably  carries  some  of  the  force  of  "  conceit,'*  and  this  again  implies  "  the 
consciousness  of  self -applause  "  which  Buckle  calls  pride.  **  Pride,"  in  turn,  so  often 
connotes  the  ideas  of  satisfaction  in  one's  caste  or  race  or  family,  that  it  will  not  avail 
to  call  "  pride  of  rank  "  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In  effect.  Buckle  is  simply  contending 
for  a  rectification  of  the  standards  of  self-satisfaction  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  no  good 
sociological  use  can  be  made  of  the  theorem  of  the  **  vanity  of  the  French  and  pride  of  the 
English  "  (Table  of  Contents  for  ch.  ix.,  and  above,  pp.  352, 363),  which  he  adopted  from 
Chenevix  {An  Essay  upon  National  Character,  1832,  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  53).  The  idea  had 
already  been  turned  by  Montesquieu  to  entirely  different  account  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois, 
It  is  there  laid  down  (liv.  xix.  ch.  9)  that  **  la  paresse  est  Teffet  de  Torgueil ;  le  travail 
est  une  suite  de  la  vanit6 :  rorgueil  d'un  Espagnol  le  portera  k  ne  pas  travailler :  la 
vanit6  d'un  Fran9ais  le  portera  k  savoir  travailler  mieux  que  les  autres."  Here 
•*  vanity  "  proceeds  upon  the  desire  to  satisfy  self-esteem,  not  upon  the  desire  for  the 
applause  of  others ;  while  **  pride  "  is  something  quite  different  from  the  complex  of 
quaUties  conceived  by  Buckle,  which  (above,  p.  365)  leads  to  the  insistence  on  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  The  terminology  being  thus  chaotic,  there  is  no  durable  pro- 
position to  discuss ;  and  sociology  must  revert  to  the  vera  causa  of  institutions  and 
national  experience  for  the  explanation  of  so-called  national  characteristics,  not  vice 
versA,  Whole  peoples  cannot  be  congenitally  "  proud "  and  "  vain "  in  any  of  the 
senses  under  notice.    See  Buckle's  own  avowal  above,  p.  352. — ^Ed.] 
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We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  French  nobles, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  displayed  in  their  intrigues  and  disputes  a  frivohty 
which,  though  redeemed  by  occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  characteristic 
of  every  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  few  examples  of  this  will  suffice  to  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful  class  which,  during 
several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of  French  civilization. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were^ divided,  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  touching  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence.  This  was 
considered  to  be  a  matter  of  such  gravity  that  in  comparison  with  it  a  mere 
struggle  for  liberty  faded  into  insignificance.  And  what  made  it  still  more 
exciting  to  the  minds  of  the  nobles  was  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  this 
great  social  problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  etiquette  of  the 
French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen  ;  but  if  his  rank  were  inferior,  even  if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty 
could  be  allowed .5«  So  far,  the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the  duchesses 
themselves,  highly  agreeable.  But  the  marquises,  the  counts,  and  the  other 
illustrious  nobles,  were  uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  exerted  all 
their  energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same  honour.  This  the  dukes 
strenuously  resisted  ;  but,  owing  to  circumstances  which  unfortunately  are 
not  fully  understood,  an  innovation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen  was  conceded  to  the 
female  members  of  the  Bouillon  family .'^^  In  consequence  of  this  evil  precedent, 
the  question  became  seriously  complicated,  since  other  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy considered  that  the  purity  of  their  descent  gave  them  claims  nowise 
inferior  to  those  of  the  house  of  Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  contest  which  ensued  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
the  nobles  into  two*  hostile  parties,  one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate.  Tp  reconcile  these 
rival  pretensions  various  expedients  were  suggested;  but  all  were  in  vain, 
and  the  court,  during  the  administration  of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear 
of  a  rebellion,  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to  the  inferior 
nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In  1648  and  1649,  *he  queen-regent, 
acting. under  the  advice  of  her  council,  formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting 
in  the  royal  presence  to  the  three  most  distinguished  members  of  the  lower 
aristocracy,  namely,  the  Countess  de  Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the  Princess 
de  Marsillac.'*     Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  promulgated,  when  the  princes 

5«  Hence  the  dtichesscs  were  called  '*  femmes  assises ;  "  those  of  lower^rank  "  non 
assises."  Afim.  de  Fontenay  MareuiU  vol.  i.  p.  iii.  The  Count  de  S^gur  tells  us  that 
**  les  duchesses  jouissaient  de  la  prerogative  d'etre  assises  sur  un  tabouret  chez  la  reine.** 
Mim.  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  The  importance  attached  to  this  is  amusingly  illustrated 
in  Mim.  de  Saint -Simon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  215-218,  Paris,  1842  ;  which  should  be  compared 
with  De  TocquevilUy  Rigne  de  Louis  XV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  116,  and  Mim.  de  Genlis,  vol.  x.  p.  383. 

S7  "  Survint  incontinent  une  autre  difficult^  k  la  cour  sur  le  sujet  des  taboiu'ets,  que 
doivent  avoir  les  dames  dans  la  chambrc  de  la  reine ;  car  encore  que  cela  nc  s'accorde 
reguUerement  qu'aux  duchesses,  n^anmoins  le  feu  roi  Louis  XIII  I'avoit  accord^  aux 
filles  de  la  maison  de  Bouillon,"  etc.  Mim.  (TOmer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.  Sec  also,  on 
this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIII.,  the  case  of  Siguier, 
in  Duclos,  Memoires  Secrets,  vol.  i.  pp.  360,  361.  The  consequences  of  the  innovation 
were  very  serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  R^aux  (HistorieUes,  vol.  viii.  pp.  223,  224)  men- 
tions a  distinguished  lady,  of  whom  he  says,  **  Pour  satisfaire  son  ambition,  il  lui  falloit 
un  tabouret :  elle  cabale  pour  6pouser  le  vieux  Bouillon  La  Marck  veuf  pour  la  seconde 
fois."  In  this  she  failed ;  but,  determined  not  to  be  baffled,  "  elle  ne  se  rebute  point, 
et  voulant  k  toute  force  avoir  un  tabouret,  elle  Spouse  le  fils  aln6  du  due  de  ViUars ; 
c'est  un  ridicule  de  corps  et  d' esprit,  car  il  est  bossu  et  quasi  imbdcile,  et  gueux  par- 
dessus  cela."     This  melancholy  event  happened  in  1649. 

^>^  As  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mim.  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  116,  369.  According  to  the  same  high  authority  (vol.  iii.  p.  367),  the  inferiority 
of  the  Princess  de  Marsil]ac  consisted  |n  the  painful  fact,  that  hfr  (insban^  was  nierely 
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of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm  were  thrown: into  the  greatest  agitation.^ 
They  immediately  summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own  order 
who  were  interested  in  rep>elling  this  daring  aggression,  and,  forming  themselves 
into  an  assembly,  they  at  once  adopted  measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient 
rights.'w  On  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent  success, 
insisted  that  the  concession  just  made  should  be  raised  into  a  precedent ;  and 
that,  as  the  honour  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty  had  been  con- 
ceded to  the  house  of  Foix.  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  de  Fleix,  it  should 
hkewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who  oould  prove  that  their  ancestry  was  equally 
illustrious.^^  The  greatest  confusion  now  arose ;  and  both  sides  urgently 
insisting  on  their  own  claims,  there  was  for  many  months  imminent  danger 
lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.®^  But  as  the 
higher  nobles,  though  less  numerous  than  their  opponents,  were  more  powerful, 
the  dispute  was  finaily  settled  in  their  iavour.  The  queen  sent  to  their  assembly 
a  formal  message,  which  was  conveyed  by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France,  and 
in  which  she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  concession  of  which  had 
given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  French  aristocracy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for 
the  promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  would 
personally  superintend  its  execution  w  The  nobles,  however,  who  felt  that  they 
had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most  tender  point,  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and  to 
appease  them  it  was  necessary  that  the  atonement  should  be  as  public  as  the 
injury.  It  was  found  necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse,  that 
government  should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen-regent,  and  by  the 
four  secretaries  of  state,***  in  which  the  favours  granted  to  the  unprivileged 
nobility  were  withdrawn,  and  the  much-cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the  royal 
presence  was  taken  away  from  the  Princess  de  Marsillac,  from  Madame  de  Pons, 
and  from  the  Countess  de  Fleix.^ 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds,  and  wasted  the  energies, 
of  the  French  nobles,  while  their  country  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  while 
questions  were  at  issue  of  the  greatest  importance. — questions  concerning  the 
liberty  of  the  nation  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  government.*    It  is  hardly 

the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself  was  still  alive,  *'  il  n*6toit  que  gentilhomme» 
et  son  pere  le  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  n'6toit  pas  mort." 

»•  The  long  account  of  these  proceedings  in  Mim,  de  MoUevUle,  vol.  iii.  pp.  367-393 
shows  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  contemporary  opinion. 

**  In  October,  1649,  **  la  noblesse  s'assembla  h.  Paris  sur  le  fait  des  tabourets."  Mim 
de  Lenet,  voL  i.  p.  184. 

^  ^*Tous  ceux  done  qui  par  leurs  aieux  avoient  dans  leurs  maisons  de  la  grandeur, 
par  des  alliances  des  femmes  descendues  de  ceux  qui  6toient  autrefois  maltres  et 
souverains  des  provinces  de  France,  demanddrent  la  m6me  prerogative  que  cclle  qui 
venoit  d'etre  accord^e  au  sang  de  Foix.'*  Mim.  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  Another 
contemporary  says :  "  Cette  pretention  6mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la  cour  sur  cette 
difference  et  inegalite."  Mim.  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  p.  6 ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  437 :  "  le 
marquis  de  Noirmoutier  et  celui  de  Vitry  demandoient  le  tabouret  pour  leurs  fenmies." 

«*  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  was  determined  that  a  counter -demonstration  should 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles  ;  a  proceeding  which,  if  adopted,  must  have 
caused  civil  war :  "  Nous  resoliimes  une  contre-assembiee  de  noblesse  pour  soutenir 
le  tabouret  de  la  maison  de  Rohan."     De  Retz,  Mimoires,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

•3  Mim  de  Moiieville,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

•*  **  Sign6  d*elle,  et  de  quatre  secretaires  d'etat."     Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

®*  The  best  accounts  of  this  great  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madapie 
de  Motteville  and  in  those  of  Omer  Talon;  two  writers  of  very  different  minds,  but 
both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

^  Saint  Aulaire  {Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  317)  says  that  in  this  same  year  (1649) 
*'  I'esprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  tetes,  et  chacun  k  cette  epoque 
soumettait  les  actes  de  I'autorite  k  un  examen  raisonne."  Thus,  too,  in  Mim.  de  Mont- 
gUU,  under  1649,  *'  <^n  °^  parlait  publiquement  dans  Paris  que  de  republique  et  ^e  liberty," 
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necessary  to  point  out  how  unfit  such  men  must  have  been  to  head  the  people 
in  their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  immense  was  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  leaders  of  the  great  English  Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Fronde  are  indeed  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  are  drawn 
from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and  feelings  some  evidence  has 
just  been  given fi^  How  that  evidence  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended 
is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century, — 
a  class  of  works  which,  being  mostly  written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  ad- 
herents, supplies  the  best  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed. 
In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters  are  related  with  a  becoming 
sense  of  their  importance,  we  find  the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising 
as  to  who  was  to  have  an  arm-chair  at  court ;  ®  who  was  to  be  invited  to  the 
royal  dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from  them  ;  ^  who  was  to  be  kissed 
by  the  queen,  and  who  was  not  to  be  kissed  by  her ;  to  who  should  have  the 
first  seat  in  church  ;  7i  what  the  proper  proportion  was  between  the  rank  of 
different  persons,  and  the  length  of  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  allowed  to 
stand  ;  72  what  was  the  dignity  a  noble  must  have  attained  in  order  to  justify 
his  entering  the  Louvre  in  a  coach  ;  73  who  was  to  have  precedence  at  corona- 
tions ;  74  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether,  as  some  thought,  the  Duke 
de  Bouillon,  having  once  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to 

vol.  ii.  p.  186.  In  1648,  **  eflfusa  est  contemptio  super  principes."  Mim.  eTOtner  Talon, 
vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

^  That  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  people 
is  admitted  by  De  Retz,  by  far  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time  :  *'  Vous  vous  6tonnerez 
peut-€tre  de  ce  que  je  dis  plus  sur,  k  cause  de  rinstabilit6  du  peuple  :  mais  il  faut  avouer 
que  celui  de  Paris  se  fixe  plus  ais^ment  qu*aucun  autre ;  et  M.  de  Villeroi,  qui  a  €ic 
le  plus  habile  horame  de  son  siecle,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitement  connu  le  naturel  dans  tout 
le  cours  de  la  ligue,  ou  il  le  gouverna  sous  M.  du  Maine,  a  €t€  de  ce  sentiment.  Ce  que 
j'en  ^prouvois  moi-meme  me  le  persuadoit.**  Mim.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  348  ;  a  remark- 
able passage,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  declamation  of  those  ignorant 
writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with  their  fickleness. 

^  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom,  in  1649, 
"  la  reine  fit  de  grands  honneurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  k  bras.**  Mim.  de  MoUevilU, 
vol.  iii.  p.  275.  In  the  chamber  of  the  king  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  differently 
arranged  ;  for  Omer  Talon  (Mim,  vol.  ii.  p.  332)  tells  us  that  "  le  due  d'0rl6ans  n'avoit 
point  de  fautcuil,  mais  un  simple  si^ge  pliant,  k  cause  que  nous  6tions  dans  la  chambre 
du  roi."  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in  the  king's  room,  the  same 
writer  describes  "M.  le  due  d'Orl^ans  assis  dans  un  fauteuil.**  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  95. 
Compare  Le  Vassor»  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII.,  vol.  viii.  p.  310.  Voltaire  {Did,  Philos.  art. 
Cirimonies)  says :  "  Le  fauteuil  k  bras,  la  chaise  k  dos,  le  tabouret,  la  main  droite  et 
la  main  gauche,  ont  H€  pendant  plusieurs  sidcles  d*importants  objets  de  politique,  et 
d'illustres  sujets  de  querelles."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette 
of  the  "  fauteuil  "  and  "  chaise  "  is  explained  in  Mim.  de  Genlis,  vol.  x.  p.  287. 

^  See  Mim.  de  Motteville,  vo .  iii.  pp.  309,  310. 

70  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss,  in  Mim.  de  Motteville,  vol.  iix. 
p.  318. 

71  Mim.  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  hotly  asserted 
that  at  a  Te  Deum  *'  il  ne  pouvait  etre  assis  en  autre  place  que  dans  la  premiere  chaire." 
This  was  in  1642. 

72  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  "  drap  de  pied,"  see  Mim.  de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

73  A  very  serious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  Prince  de  MarsiUac,  for 
"permission  d'entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  carrosse."  Mim.  de  Motteville,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  367,  389. 

7*  Mim.  de  Pontchartrain,  vol.  i.  pp.  422,  423,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XIII.  Other 
instances  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  precedence  will  be  found  in  Mim.  d'Omer 
Talon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  23,  24,  437  ;  and  even  in  the  grave  work  of  Sully,  (Economies  Royales, 
vol.  vii.  p.  126,  vol.  viii.  p.  395  ;  which  should  be  compared  with  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ. 
vol.  ix.  pp.^86,  87. 
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the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  never  possessed  any  sovereignty  at 
all  ;  75  whether  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or  ought  not  to  enter  the  council 
chamber  before  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he  ought  to 
sit  above  him.""*  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the  day :  while,  as  if  to 
exhaust  every  form  of  absurdity,  the  most  serious  misunderstandings  arose 
as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his 
meals,"  and  who  was  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  helping  on  the  queen 
with  her  shift.^s 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  the  reader  for  ob- 
truding upon  his  notice  these  miserable  disputes  respecting  matters  which, 
however  despicable  they  now  appear,  were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly 
devoid  of  understanding.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  occurrence 
and,  above  all,  the  importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  history 
of  the  French  mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated,  not  according 
to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  information  they  supply  respect- 
ing a  state  of  things  which  has  now  passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though 
neglected  by  ordinary  historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of  history. 
Not  only  do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our  minds  the  age  to  which  they  refer, 
but  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view  they  are  highly  important.  They  are  part 
of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  generalize  the  laws  of  that  great  protective 
spirit  which  in  diflferent  periods  assumes  different  shapes  ;  but  which,  what- 
ever its  form  may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration  as 
opposed  to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural  this  power  is,  in  certain 
stages  of  society,  becomes  evident  if  we  examine  the  basis  on  which  veneration 
is  itself  supported.  The  origin  of  veneration  is  wonder  and  fear.  These  two 
passions,  either  alone  or  combined,  are  the  ordinary  source  of  veneration  ;  and 
the  way  in  which  they  arise  is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  we  are  ignorant, 
and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  in  former  times, 
when  men  were  more  ignorant  and  more  weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should 
likewise  have  been  more  given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those  habits  of 
reverence  which,  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  superstition,  and  if  carried  into 
politics,  cause  despotism.     In  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  these  evils  are 

75  Mem.  de  Lenft,  vol.  i.  pp.  378,  379.  Lenet,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  nobles, 
relates  all  this  without  the  faintest  perception  of  its  absurdity.  I  ought  not  to  omit 
a  terrible  dispute,  in  1652,  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan 
{Mim.  de  Conrartf  pp.  151,  152) ;  nor  another  dispute,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  to 
whether  a  duke  ought  to  sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or  whether  the  marshal  should 
sign  first.     De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  11. 

7«  This  difficulty,  in  1652,  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes,  and  ended 
in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed,  as  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the 
contemporary  writers.  See  Mim.  de  MontgUU,  vol.  ii.  p.  357  ;  Mim.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
vol.  ii.  p.  172  ;  Mim.  de  Conrarty  pp.  172-175  ;  Mim.  de  Rett,  vol.  ii.  p.  203  ;  Mim. 
d'Omer  Talons  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

77  Pontchartrain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  year  1620  :  "  En  cc 
m6me]|temps  s'6toit  mO  un  trds  grand  diff^rend  entre  M.  le  prince  de  Cond6  et  M.  le 
comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  sujet  de  la  serviette  que  chacun  d'eux  pr^tendoit  devoir  pre- 
senter au  roi  quand  ils  se  rencontreroient  tons  deux  pr^s  sa  majest6."  Mim.  de  Pont- 
chartrain, vol.  ii.  p.  295.  Le  Vassor,  who  gives  a  fuller  account  {Rigne  de  Louis  XIII., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  536,  537),  says  :  '*  Chacun  des  deux  princes  du  sang  fort  6chauffez  h.  qui  feroit 
une  fonction  de  mattre  d*hdtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de  son  cdt6,  et  la  contestation  aug- 
mentoit  d'une  manidre  dont  les  suites  pouvoient  devenir  facheuses.**  But  the  king 
interposing,  "  ils  furent  done  obligez  de  c^der :  mais  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire  Tun  k 
I'autre  des  paroles  hautes  et  mena^antes." 

78  According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his  wife  could  be 
allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen's  shift ;  according  to  other  authorities,  the  lady- 
in-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  unless  a  princess  happened  to  be  present. 
On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the  difficulties  caused  by  them,  compare  Mim.  de  Saints 
Simoftf  1842,  vol.  vii.  p.  125,  with  AfMi  de  Motteville,  vol.  ii.  pp,  28,  276,  277. 
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remedied  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  which  at  once  lessens  our  ignorance 
and  increases  our  resources  :  in  other  words,  which  diminishes  our  proneness  to 
wonder  and  to  fear,  and  thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strengthens 
in  the  same  proportion  our  feelings  of  independence.  But  in  France  this 
natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  counteracted  by  an  opposite 
tendency  ;  so  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  protective  spirit  was  enfeebled 
by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it  was  on  the  other  hand  invigorated  by  those 
social  and  political  circumstances  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  ;  and  by 
virtue  of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one  below  it,  the 
subordinati(m  and  subserviency  of  the  whole  were  completely  maintained. 
Hence  the  mind  became  accustomed  to  l(K)k  upwards,  and  to  rely  not  on  its 
own  resources  but  on  the  resources  of  others.  Hence  that  pliant  and  sub- 
missive disposition,  for  which  the  French,  until  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
always  remarkable.  Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  characteristics,  is  founded .7® 
For  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of  veneration  have  evidently  this  in  common, 
that  they  induce  each  man  to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external  to 
himself ;  while  the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  independence  would  make 
him  prefer  that  internal  standard  which  his  own  mind  alone  can  supply.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  when  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
intellectual  movement  stimulated  the  French  to  rebellion,  its  effect  was  neu- 
tralized by  that  social  tendency  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept 
alive  the  habits  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while  the  war 
went  on,  there  still  remained  a  C(mstant  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both 
classes  relied  upon  what  they  saw  immediately  above  them.  The  people  be- 
lieved that  without  the  nobles  there  was  no  safety  ;  the  nobles  believed  that 
without  the  crown  there  was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the  nobles,  this  opinion 
can  hardly  be  blamed  ;  for  as  their  distinctions  proceed  from  the  crown,  they 
have  a  direct  interest  in  upholding  the  ancient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the 
fountain  of  honour.  They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doctrine 
according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  overlooked,  our  attention 
is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source,  by  whose  operation  it  is  believed  that  in 
a  moment,  and  at  the  mere  wiU  of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  but  part  of  the  old  scheme  to 
create  distinctions  for  which  nature  has  given  no  warrant  ;  to  substitute  a 
superiority  which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is  real  ;  and  thus  try  to  raise 
little  minds  above  the  level  of  great  ones.  The  utter  failure,  and,  as  society 
advances,  the  eventual  cessation  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  as  long  as  the  attempts  arc  made,  they  who  profit  by  them  must  be  inclined 
to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed.  Unless  counteracting  circumstances 
interpose,  there  must  be  between  the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused 
by  the  memory  of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  future  ones.  In  France,  this 
natural  feeling  being  strengthened  by  that  protective  spirit  which  induced  men 
to  cling  to  those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  nobles,  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  turbulence,  should  seek  the  slightest  favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eager- 
ness of  which  some  exami)les  have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their  own  dignity,  that 
they  believed  there  was  some  hidden  dignity  even  in  his  commonest  actions  ; 
so  that  to  their  minds  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  which  of  them 
should  hand  him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should  hold  his  basin,  and  which 

79  Also  connected  with  the  institution  of  chivalry,  both  being  cognate  symptoms  of 
the  same  spirit.  [If  "vanity"  be  a  fixed  national  characteristic,  and  "respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others  "  its  natural  sequence,  it  is  quite  unintelligible  how  the  nation  in 
question  could  ever  conic  t<^  be  revolutionary.  Once  more,  this  must  be  pronounced 
a  spurious  theory  of  causation.  Boldness  and  independence  have  been  above  credited 
to  "  the  French  "  before  Louis  XIV.  :  below,  they  are  credited  to  them  after  his  death. 
The  theorem  of  "  vanity  "  is  thus  beside  the  case. — Ed.] 
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'j*  I'.'.;;-  •'..-..  :.  -•  '  r.  i  ^  -L:r:  **^  ii  :•  z..'.  L.weTr*r  f:<r  tit  sak?  of  casting 
r.  :  --  /':  -;.  .r-  '..-.r-;  .:>  i' :  :r  -.  .1:--  —  t-  ti>i:  I  biv*  -:C-ci*ti  e\->isacc  respect- 
r. /  rr,-;  i  -.:.  ^\^h  -k.::.  -a:,  -i  ti*:-.'  -a-^rr  *:-rrL-s5ef.  S:-  far  frDci  this,  they  are 
r^v-  :'  *'.  '/'.  '..\.r:\  \:.\T.  vlanr  1  :i*y  iite-i  a:^:■^•^— .z:  t  j  ih*cr  znsiincts  :  the\- 
':.'■:'  :x':r*.^'i  -.u'-r.  Tl*rr:  :*r  i',:!:::^-  is  nitzr*  hii  ziven  :^  ih*a.  But  we  may 
■*-:  :  f';^;  for  tr^it  i-r-i-ii:  :.. -r.try  -.rr,:->r  i-Teres-.s-  i*7«K;i»ii  on  their  care.  And 
:•  ;■  *  :-.-ly  :r-  rrrfrrrr..^  :  .  rr.r  :i:t  ::  th-r  Fr^^rh  pe:pl-  that  the  historian  need 
♦.  •-,:•/■'.-  :.  rr.s-:!  -*-.:>,  •."r.r  :--:-/  . :  \\.r  Frer::!  n'/r^es.  A:  the  same  lime.  e\-i- 
'i  :r.  •  'A  v.>  r  ,r*.  \y  :  -.l.r.-t  :':.■?  ttr.  fen::**  of  th*  oil  ny:»d;ty.  display's  in 
'.'J ;  '^f  :•.-  r.";',-*.  i'.tive  f  ..rrr.--  :r.-i*-  ir-.:*r:t:ve  ani  ar-.stccrauc  spirit  of  which 
rh  :/  >:r.'>A'  :::'.:';  ■*-:.,  -r/.y  kr.  -a-  ::  :z  it^  present  re:u;*-i  and  waning  condition. 
-  J',;,  fair-  <tr':  \',  :^  re::ir  ;e  :  5.^  the  s-.-niptsms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which 
hi'  ly:  i-»  m ':•:*>:  -.i:'.'.  ifficte :  hut  wh:ch  we  n.>w  see  only  in  a  very  mitigated 
form  4n  1  «-/!  -A'hose  n.it:ve  -.-rulence  n:.  one  can  have  an  idea  unless  he  has 
=^t  ri:':  1  it  :n  thovi  e-^riy  stazes  when,  razins  un  con  trolled,  it  obtained  such  a 
r:i-i:*':''y  as  to  crie'.k  the  zroA'th  of  hberty.  5t:>p  the  progress  of  nations,  and 
dwarf  the  energies  of  the  human  mini. 

It  IS  hardly  nece-ssary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the  way  in  which  France 
an'J  Kn^fiand  diverged  from  each  other,  or  to  point  out  what  I  hope  will  hence- 
forth If*:  c/^nsidere^J  the  obvious  difierence  between  the  ci\-il  wars  in  the  two 
countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  low->x>m  and  plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion 
f^itjld  have  no  sympathy  with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the  understanding 
of  the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell  and  his  coadjutors  were  not 
much  vervrd  m  the  mysteries  of  genealogy,  or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore. 
I  hey  had  paid  small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  a^urts  ;  they  had  not  even 
studic'l  the  rules  of  precerlence.  .\11  this  was  foreign  to  their  design.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  they  did  was  done  thoroughly.  They  knew  that  they  had 
a  great  work  to  i>erform  ;  and  they  p>erformed  it  well.^  They  had  risen  in 
arms  against  a  corrupt  and  despKitic  government,  and  they  would  not  stay 
their  hands  until  they  harl  pulled  down  those  who  were  in  high  places  ;  until 
they  had  not  only  remove^l  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastized  those  bad  men 
by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although  in  this  their  glorious  under- 
taking they  did  undoubterlly  display  some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the 
highest  minds  are  subject,  we  at  least  ought  never  to  speak  of  them  but  with 
that  unfeignefl  respect  which  is  due  to  those  who  taught  the  first  great  lesson 
to  the  kings  of  Kiirope,  and  who,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  proclaimed 
to  them  that  the  impunity  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  was  now  come  to  an 
end.  and  that  against  their  transgressions  the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper 
and  mon-  decisive  than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 


'^'  Kverj  just  befr.re  the  Frerirh  Revolution  these  feelings  still  existed.  Sec,  for 
instance,  the  extraorrlinary  details  in  Campan,  Mem.  sur  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  98, 
r) ;  whif-h  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from  Prudhomme's  Miroir  de  Paris,  in 
Soulhey\  Comntfrnplace  Honk,  third  series,  1850.  p.  251,  no.  165. 

«>  IjkJIow  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  which  induced  him  to  make  war  upon  the 
rTown  :  "  The  qufHitiou  in  dispute  between  the  king's  party  and  us  being,  as  1  appre- 
\u:\\<\i'x\,  whether  the  kuxu,  should  govern  as  a  god  by  his  will,  and  the  nation  be  governed 
by  force  like  beasts  ?  or  whether  the  people  should  be  governed  by  laws  made  by  them- 
v;lv«js,  ariil  livii  under  a  government  derived  frf)m  their  own  consent  ?  being  fully  per- 
suaded, that  an  accommrxlation  with  the  king  was  unsafe  to  the  people  of  England, 
anri  unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it."  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  Compare 
Whitelocke's  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Embassy,  vol.  i. 
p.  2.}8  ;  and  see  pp.  390,  391. 


CHAl'TKR  XI 

The  Protective  Spirit  carried  by  Louis  XIV.  into  Literature.  Examina- 
tion OF  THE  Consequences  of  this  Alliance  between  the  Intellectual 
Classes  and  the  Governing  Classes. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  protective  system, 
and  the  notions  of  subordination  connected  with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength 
unknown  in  England,  and  caused  an  essential  divergence  between  the  two 
countries.  To  complete  the  comparison,  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how 
this  same  spirit  influenced  the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France,  as  well  as 
its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  dependence  upon  which  the 
protective  scheme  is  based,  encouraged  a  belief  that  the  subordination  which 
existed  in  politics  and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature  ;  and  that  the 
paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  regulated  the  material 
interests  of  the  country,  should  likewise  regulate  the  interests  of  its  knowledge. 
When,  therefore,  the  Fronde  was  finally  overthrown,  everything  was  prepared 
for  that  singular  intellectual  polity  which  during  fifty  years  characterized  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was 
to  French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one  party,  and  pro- 
tection and  favour  accorded  by  the  other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a 
vassal  of  the  French  crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal 
favour  ;  and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The  effects  pro<luced  by  this  system 
will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter.  The  apparent  cause  of  the  system 
was  the  personal  character  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but  the  real  and  overruling  causes 
were  those  circumstances  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  which  estab- 
lished in  the  French  mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and  to  carry  them  into 
every  department  of  life,  was  the  great  aim  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  in  that  he  was 
completely  successful.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign  becomes 
highly  instructive,  because  we  sec  in  it  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  despotism 
which  has  ever  occurred  ;  a  despotism  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
kind  ;  a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over  one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  Europe, 
who  not  only  bore  the  yoke  without  repining,  but  submitted  with  cheerfulness, 
and  even  with  gratitude,  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.^ 

*  On  the  disgraceful  subserviency  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  see  Capeftgue's 
Louis  XIV.,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  42,  116  ;  and  on  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Le  Vassor,  who 
wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bitterly  says,  *'  mais  les  Frangais,  accoutum6s 
a  I'esclavage,  ne  sentent  plus  la  pesanteur  de  leurs  chalnes."  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XIII.,  vol.  vi.  p.  670.  4  Foreigners  were  equally  amazed  at  the  general,  and  still 
more  at  the  willing,  servility.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated  February,  1704-5, 
passes  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France,  "  you  will  hardly 
find  this  argument  understood  ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now  and  then  appear,  I  never 
yet  knew  one'single  Frenchman  a  free  man."  Forster's  Original  Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney, 
and  Shaftesbury,  1830,  p.  205.     In  the  same  year  De  Foe  makes  a  similar  remark  in 
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What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is  that  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  must  be 
utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  the  lowest  standard  of  morals,  of  honour, 
or  of  interest.  A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  superstition,  characterized  his  private  life  ;  while  in  his 
public  career  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  a  systematic  perfidy  which  event- 
ually roused  the  anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France  sharp  and  signal 
retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  he  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the 
church  ;  and  although  he  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left 
his  subjects  to  be  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy. 2  To  them  he  aban- 
doned everything  except  the  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative.^  Led  on  by  them, 
he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  government,  began  to  encroach  upon 
those  religious  liberties  of  which  Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  which 
down  to  this  peri(Ml  had  been  preserved  intact.*  It  was  at  the  instigation  of 
the  clergy  that  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  principle  of 
toleration  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  incorjwratcd  with  the  law  of  the  land. ^ 
It  was  at  their  instigation  that,  just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  his  subjects,  he,  in  order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion, 
suddenly  let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  soldiers,  who  were  allowed 
to  practise  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbarities  which  fol- 
lowed are  related  by  authentic  writers ;«   and  of  the  effect  produced  on  the 

regard  to  the  French  nobles,  Wilson's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  209  ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison 
writes  from  Blois  a  letter  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French. 
Aikins  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  Compare  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  pi  365,  on 
"  the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to  which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the  examples  of 
former  ages,  in  honour  of  their  king." 

2  The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fairly  stated  by 
M.  Ranke :  "  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewalten  unterstiitzten  einander.  Der  Konig 
ward  von  den  Einwirkungen  der  weltlichen,  der  Clerus  von  der  unbedingten  Autoritat 
der  geistlichen  Gewalt  des  Papstthums  freigesprochen.'*     Die  Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  168. 

3  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfully  drawn  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxv. 

P-  43- 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679  :  "  Des  I'annde  1679 
les  concessions  faites  aux  protestans  avaient  6te  graduellement  restreintes.'*  Diplo- 
matie  Franfaise,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  laws  began  in  1662,  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin.  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfuis,  vol.  xxv.  p.  167  ;  Benoist, 
Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  460-462,  481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from  Thynne  to  Lord 
Clarendon  (Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  **  the  horrid  persecutions 
the  reformed  religion  undergoes  in  France ;  "  and  Locke,  who  travelled  in  France  in 
1675  and  1676,  states  in  his  Journal  (King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  no)  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  losing  "  every  day  some  privilege  or  other." 

5  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  all  the  French  historians  ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  of  them  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  it  in  Paris 
twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March,  1665,  Patiii  writes,  "  On  dit  que,  pour 
miner  les  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimcr  les  chambres  de  I'edit,  et  abolir  I'edit  de 
Nantes."     Lettres  de  Paiin,  vol.  iii.  p.  516. 

♦»  Compare  Burnet's  Own  Time,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76,  with  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.,  in  (Euvres 
de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  377,  378.  Voltaire  says  that  the  Protestants  who  persisted  in 
their  religion  "  6taient  livr6s  aux  soldats,  qui  eurent  toute  licence,  excepts  celle  de  tuer. 
II  y  eut  pourtant  plusieurs  personnes  si  cruellement  maltrait^es  qu'elles  en  moururent." 
And  Burnet,  who  was  in  France  in  1685,  says  *'  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work 
to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty."  What  some  of  those  methods  were  I  shall  now 
relate  ;  because  the  evidence,  however  painful  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  necessary  that  the  veil  should  be  rent ;  and 
that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which  would  hide  such  facts  should  give  way  before  the 
obligation  which  the  historian  is  under  of  holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  branding 
with  public  infamy,  the  church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign 
by  whom  they  were  enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are  QuickCs  Synodicon  in 
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material  intetests  of  the  tiatioti,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
these  religious  persecutions  cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  labour, 

Gallia,  1692,  folio  ;  and  Benoist,  Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  1695,  4to.  From  these 
works  1  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  happened  in  France  in  1685.  "  After- 
wards they  fall  upon  the  persons  of  the  Protestants ;  and  there  was  no  wickedness, 
though  never  so  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put  in  practice,  that  they  might  enforce 
them  to  change  their  religion.  .  .  .  They  bound  them  as  criminals  are  when  they  be  put 
t«>  the  rack  ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  funnel  into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine 
down  their  throats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived  them  of  their  reason,  and  they  had  in 
that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become  Catholics.  Some  they  stripped  stark 
naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a  thousand  indignities,  they  stuck  them  with 
pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them  with  pen -knives,  tear  them  by  the  noses  with 
red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them  about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman 
Catholics,  or  that  the  doleful  outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon 
Ciod  for  mercy,  constrained  them  to  let  them  go.  .  .  .  In  some  places  they  tied  fathers 
and  husbands  to  the  bed -posts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters  before  their 
eyes.  .  .  .  From  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs 
cause  an  intolerable  pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women 
with  bellows  till  they  were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  they 
did  then  imprison  them  in  close  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exercised  all  kinds 
of  inhumanities  upon  them."  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxx.  cxxxi.  *'  Cependant 
les  troupes  exer^oient  partout  des  cruautez  inouies.  Tout  leur  6toit  permis,  pourveu 
qu'ils  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  lis  faisoient  danser  quelquefois  leurs  botes,  jusqu'il  ce 
qu'ils  tombassent  en  defaillance.     lis  bernoient  les  autres  jusqu'i  ce  qu'ils  n'en  pouvoient 

plus II  y  en  eut  quelques-uns  k  qui  on  versa  de  I'eau  bouillante  dans  la  bouche. . . . 

II  y  en  eut  plusieurs  b.  qui  on  donna  des  coups  de  baton  sous  les  pieds,  pour  6prouver 
si  ce  supplice  est  aussi  cruel  que  les  relations  le  publient.  On  arrachoit  k  d'autres  le 
poil  de  la  barbe.  .  .  .  D'autres  bruloient  k  la  chandelle  le  poil  des  bras  et  des  jambes 
de  leurs  hotes.  D'autres  faisoient  bruler  de  la  poudre,  si  pres  du  visage  de  ceux  qui 
leur  resistoient,  qu'elle  leur  grilloit  toute  la  peau.  lis  mettoient  k  d'autres  des  charbons 
allumez  dans  les  mains,  et  les  contraignoient  de  les  tenir  ferm^es,  jusqu'4  ce  que  les 
charbons  fussent  6tcints.  ...  On  brula  les  pieds  k  plusieurs,  tenant  les  uns  long-tems 
devant  un  grand  feu  ;  apphquant  aux  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  pieds  ;  liant 
les  j)ieds  des  autres  dans  des  bottines  pleines  de  graisse,  qu'on  faisoit  fondre  et  chauffer 
peu  k  peu  devant  un  brasier  ardent."  BenoisU  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  v.  pp.  887- 
889.  One  of  the  Protestants,  named  Ryau,  they  "  lierent  fort  6troitement ;  lui  sevrerent 
les  doigts  des  mains ;  lui  ficherent  des  epingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lui  firent  bruler  de  la 
I)oudre  dans  les  oreilles  ;  lui  percerent  les  cuisses  en  plusieurs  lieux,  et  verserent  du 
viiiaigrc  et  du  sel  dans  ses  blessures.  Par  ce  tourment  ils  ipuisirent  sa  patience  en  deux 
jours  ;  ft  le  forcerent  d  changer  de  relif^ion.''  p.  890.  "  Les  dragons  etoient  les  raeraes 
en  tous  heiix.  lis  battoient,  ils  etourdissoient,  ils  bruloient  en  Bourgogne  comme  en 
Poit<Mi,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Guyenne,  en  Normandie  comme  en  Languedoc.  Mais 
ils  n'avoient  pour  les  fcnunes  ni  plus  de  respect,  ni  plus  de  pitie  que  pour  les  hommes. 
Au  contraire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre  pudeur  qui  est  une  des  propridtez  de  leur  sexe  ; 
et  ils  s'en  prevaloient  pour  leur  faire  de  plus  sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quel- 
(juefois  leurs  juppes  par  dessus  la  tete,  et  on  leur  jettoit  des  seaux  d'eau  sur  le  corps. 
II  y  en  eut  plusieurs  que  les  soldats  mirent  en  chemise,  et  qu'ils  forcerent  de  danser  avec 
eux  dans  cet  etat.  .  .  .  Deux  filles  de  Calais,  nommdes  le  Noble,  furent  mises  toutes 
nues  sur  le  i)ave,  et  furent  ainsi  exposees  k  la  mocquerie  et  aux  outrages  des  passans.  .  .  . 
Des  dragons  ayant  lie  la  dame  de  Vezen<;ai  k  la  quenouille  de  son  lit,  lui  crachoicnt  dans 
la  bouche  quand  elle  I'ouvroit  pour  parler  ou  pour  soupirer."  pp.  891,  892.  At  p.  917 
are  other  details,  far  more  horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and  which 
indignation  rather  than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the  shame  can 
only  light  on  the  church  and  the  government  under  whose  united  authority  such  scan- 
dalous outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake  of  compelling  men 
to  change  their  religious  opinions. 
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I'l'-  '/•".  '/-i-  *-^v«-f.iJ  /,f  tii<;rM  M/ii^r,ilfd  t-i  N'*rth  Ann-riia.  Compare  Godwin  on 
I'of'Ultilton.  \>\,.  ;'".■'.,  '/.',.  with  lirwnA,  V Edit  de  Xante-,  v.. I.  v.  pp.  •173.  974,  and  LyrWs 
',rtond  I'l  .!t  to  Ihr  Unttfd  Stati'..  r-^lii.  i"  yf,  vul.  ii.  \i.  lyp  See  aUf",  un  the  effects  of  the 
I'rv'K  ,it|i,ii,  l.rttrr:  inrdttf.  df  V'dtaire,  vol,  ii.  p.  473. 

''  On  tli<-  flniiiiii-.h':«l  r#'sp#rf,t  f/ir  kiri;,'^.  r  aiisrrd  liv  the  abandonment  of  divine  right. 
4  1-  '.fun/rr  :  S'K.ial  Statu..,  pp.  423,  424  ;  and  «m  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  propa- 
('.•»iiii^  \\n-  *.)f|  r|ii(  iiijif,  VI'  Allr-n's  ]f'Mru<t\  work  (mi  the  Royal  Frerof^ativc.  edit.  i«'<49.  p.  156. 
'."   .il ./  '.'iiii«-  '.liikinj^  I'-riiaiks  by  \.tH\n\  in  Kin^'x  Life  of  Jjtcke,  vol.  ii.  p.  t)<i. 

*'  Oii'i-.j  r|f:V(iiii,  <N  «  H«t,  ]<;  rlrriit  divin,  fctte  jjens^re,  autrefois  acceptre  par  les 
ni.r..*'..  (|iif  |i-.  loi .  <l;iif  111  l<s  n-pn's<iitants  de  IMimi  sur  la  tcrre,  que  la  racine  de  leur 
pt.uv'iM  /I. lit  «l.ins  \f  « If]  ?  i'JU;  s'<:st  i'vanouif  devant  i:ett«i  autre  pensce,  qifaucun 
ini.ijv  .  ;nii  nil  iiiv.tjf  i\iii«-  n'olivinut ;  d«;vant  cettr  pcnw'-e  si  naturelle  et  brillant  d'unc 
<  l.iiti  M  Mith-  «1  '.i  vim;,  (|ii(;  I,i  s'liivcraiiic  i)uissanro,  siir  la  tcrrc,  appartiont  au  peuple 
«ii(iii,  t\  \v,u  .1  iiiM'  li.iriiiHi.  ct  nioins  i«in  onf  a  un  scnl  hoinme."  Keyt  Science  Sociale, 
Mil.  III.  p.  {iiM,  (  I  impair  Manning  on  the  Law  of  \ations,  p.  loi  ;  Laing's  Sweden, 
]'    |i.'i.    I  nnii'.''  Ih'nmutk,  p.  19O  ;  liurke\  Works^  vtil.  i.  p.  391. 
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but  wc  ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  educated, 
and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid  to  them,  their  information  must 
be  very  inaccurate,  and  their  prejudices  very  numerous.^o  q^  this  account, 
so  far  from  expecting  that  they  should  be  judicious  patrons  of  literature,  or 
should  in  any  way  head  their  age,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  obsti- 
nately oppose  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
march  of  society.  For  unless  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  dis- 
advantages of  his  position,  is  a  man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually 
liappen  that  he  will  reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are 
most  compliant  ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  his  patronage  to  a  profound  and 
independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an  author  who  cherishes  ancient  pre- 
judices and  defends  ancient  abuses.  In  this  way,  the  practice  of  conferring 
on  men  of  letters  either  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards  is  agreeable,  no  doubt, 
to  those  who  receive  them  ;  but  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  boldness 
and  energy  of  their  .sentiments,  and  therefore  to  impair  the  value  of  their  works. 
This  miglit  be  made  evident  by  publi.shing  a  list  of  those  literary  pensions  which 
have  been  granted  by  Kuropean  princes.  If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  pro- 
duce^l  by  these  and  similar  rewards  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  think  myself  authorized  to  say  that  for 
one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign  has  recompensed  a  man  who  is  before  his 
age,  there  are  at  least  twenty  instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind 
his  age.  The  result  is  that  in  every  country  where  royal  patronage  has  been 
long  and  generally  bestowed,  the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of  being  progressive, 
has  become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been  struck  up  between  those  who  give 
and  those  who  receive.  By  a  system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially 
engendered  a  greedy  and  necessitous  class  ;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and  offices, 
and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subordinate  to  the  desire  of  gain, 
and  have  infused  into  their  writings  the  prejudices  of  the  court  to  which  they 
cling.  Hence  it  is  that  the  marks  of  favour  have  become  the  badge  of  ser- 
vitude. Hence  it  is  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  by  far  the  noblest  of  all 
occupations,  an  occupation  which  of  all  others  raises  the  dignity  of  man,  has 
been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession,*  where  the  chances  of  success 
are  measured  by  the  number  of  rewards,  and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in 
the  gift  of  whoever  happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of  the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objectitm  to  the  views  of  those  who 
wish  to  entrust  the  executive  government  ^^'ith  the  means  of  rewarding  literary 
men.  But  there  is  also  another  objection,  in  some  respects  still  more  serious, 
livery  nation  which  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily 
satisfy  the  wants  of  its  own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature  as  is 
best  suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for  the  interest  of  all 
classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  want  ;  that  the  supply 
shall  not  exceed  the  demand.  It  is  moreover  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
society  that  a  healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up  between  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  practical  classes.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
ratio  between  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  think  and  those  who  are  most 
inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all  authors,  our  material  interests  would  suffer  ; 
if  we  were  all  men  of  business,  our  mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.     In 

^^  III  this,  as  in  all  instances,  the  language  of  respect  long  survives  the  feeling  to  which 
the  language  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Hroughani  (Political  Philosophy ^  vol.  i.  p.  42,  Lend. 
1S49)  observes,  that  "all  their  titles  are  derived  from  u  divine  original — all  refer  to 
them  as  n^prest'iiting  the  Deity  on  earth.  They  are  called  '  Grace,*  *  Majesty.'  They 
are  termed  '  The  LonVs  anointed,'  '  The  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  earth  ; '  with  many  other 
names  which  ure  either  nons(;nsical  <  r  blasj)hemous,  but  which  are  outdone  in  absurdity 
by  the  kings  of  the  East."  True;  enough  ;  but  if  Lord  Brougham  had  written  thus 
three  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  had  his  ears  cut  off  for  his  pains. 

[*  In  the  sequel,  it  will  be  seen.  Buckle  really  proposes  that  the  business  of  spreading 
knowledge  should  be  "  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession,"  inasmuch  as  he 
insists  th.it  it  should  be  solely  a  matter  of  commercial  demand  and  supply. — Kd.] 
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the  first  case,  we  should  be  famished  philosophers  ;  in  the  other  cas*,  we  skould 
be  wealthy  fools.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  according  to  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  human  action,  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted 
without  effort  by  the  natural,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
»x:iety.  But  if  a  government  takes  upon  itself  to  pension  Uterary  men,  it  dis- 
turbs this  movement  ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things.  This  is  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  protection,  by  which 
every  country  has  been  greatly  injured.  If,  for  instance,  a  fund  were  set  apart 
by  the  state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the  number 
of  those  useful  men  would  be  needlessly  augmented.  If  another  fund  is  appro- 
priated for  the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  certain  that  men  of  letters  will  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country  require.  In  both  cases,  an 
artificial  stimulus  will  pnxluce  an  unhealthy  action,*  Surely,  fockl  and  clothes 
are  as  necessary  for  the  Ixxly  as  literature  is  for  the  mind.  Why,  then,  should 
we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those  who  write  our  books  any  more 
than  to  encourage  those  who  kill  our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?  The 
truth  is  that  the  intellectual  march  of  society  is  in  this  respect  exactly  analogous 
to  its  physical  march.  In  some  instances  a  forced  supply  may  indeed  create 
an  unnatural  want.  But  this  is  an  artificial  «tate  of  things,  which  indicates 
a  diseased  action.  In  a  healthy  condition,  it  is  not  the  supply  which  causes 
the  want,  but  it  is  the  want  which  gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  an  increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an  increase  of  butchers  must  be 
followed  by  a  diffusion  of  food.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered. 
Men  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat  ;  they  must  have  money  before 
they  can  buy ;  they  must  be  inquisitive  before  they  will  read.  The  two  great 
principles  which  move  the  world  arc  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  love  of  know- 
ledge. These  two  principles  respectively  represent  and  govern  the  two  most 
important  classes  into  which  every  civilized  country  is  divided.  What  a  govern- 
ment gives  to  one  of  these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other.  What  it  gives 
to  literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth.!     This  can  never  be  done  to  any  great 

[*  The  argument  which  follows  is  one  of  the  most  overstrained  in  Buckle's  work. 
From  the  sound  proposition  that  kings  individually  are  Ukely  to  "  protect  **  injudiciously, 
he  proceeds  without  notice  to  the  argument  (loosely  adapted  from  Adam  Smith)  that 
all  evocative  action  by  the  State  in  regard  to  the  mental  life  is  injurious.  As  the  chapter 
pr(x:ecds,  he  will  be  found  to  misstate  the  evidence  in  the  interests  of  his  thesis,  which 
he  reached  in  the  main  deductively,  the  induction  in  the  following  pages  being  quite 
inade(iuate  to  the  argument.  As  the  word  literature  ordinarily  connotes  rather  belles 
lettres  than  scientific  and  scholarly  research,  the  preUrainary  argument  is  fallaciously 
j)lausible  ;  but  by  Buckle's  own  definition  all  knowledge  is  conveyed  by  "literature." 
In  terms  of  his  argument  as  to  butchers  and  tailors,  the  State  acted  perniciously  in  ever 
founding  universities  and  sch(jols  ;  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  evoked  by  hearing 
that  knowledge  is  somewhere  to  be  had  is  "  an  unnatural  want."  The  assertion  that 
*'  every  nation  "  left  alone  "  will  easily  satisfy  the  wants  of  its  own  intellect  "  is  either 
an  argument  in  a  circle  or  a  quite  false  allegation  to  the  effect  that  nobody  ever  wants 
more  instruction  than  comes  in  his  way.  It  is  ru)t  even  true  as  regards  belles  lettres  : 
it  is  doubly  untrue  as  regards  knowledge  in  general.  Buckle's  minor  premiss  as  to  the 
paralysing  effect  of  the  protective  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  is  an  expansion  of  the  proposition 
of  Barante  {Tableau  Litt.  du  i%e  Steele  (i8ig),  ed.  8ieme,  pp.  36-37)  that  all  the  great 
men  of  the  reign  of  Louis  had  been  born  and  educated  l)efore  his  government  was  in 
force,  and  that  '*  cette  premiere  generation  d'hommes  une  fois  6puis6e,  elle  ne  se  re- 
nouvela  pas."  Even  this  statement,  though  broadly  true,  errs  from  want  of  circum- 
sj)ection  ;  and  Buckle  added  to  its  inaccuracy,  as  we  shall  see,  in  developing  it  into  an 
attack  on  all  endowment  of  research. — Kd.] 

It  As  this  argument  obviously  applies  to  all  taxation  whatever,  and  to  all  public 
expenditure  whatever,  its  limitation  to  the  present  issue  amounts  to  a  sophism.  Louis 
expended  on  his  wars  a  thousand  times  what  he  spent  on  men  of  letters.  But  the 
military  expenditure  of  all  governments  is  to  their  expenditure  on  "literature"  as 
100  or  1000  to  I.     Then  "  the  most  ruinous  consequences  "  must  be  always  present. — Ed.] 
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exteiit  without  etitailihg  the  most  ruinous  consequences.  For,  the  natural 
proportions  of  society  being  destroyed,  society  itself  will  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. While  men  of  letters  are  protected,  men  of  industry  will  be  depressed. 
The  lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  literature  is 
the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  liberty  of  the  people  will  be  discouraged  ; 
their  persons  will  be  oppressed  ;  their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  necessary 
to  life  will  be  despised,  in  order  that  those  which  embellish  life  may  be  favoured. 
The  many  will  be  ruined,  that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While  everything  is 
splendid  above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pictures,  noble  palaces,  touching 
dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be  produced  in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the 
cost  of  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the 
Sacrifice  has  been  mack*,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  continue  to  sihg  the  praises 
of  the  prince  who  has  bought  them  with  his  gold.*  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
nien  who  begin  by  losing  their  independence  will  end  by  losing  their  energy* 
Their  intellect  must  be  robust  indeed,  if  it  does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmo- 
sphere of  a  court.  Their  attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master,  they 
insensibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited  to  their  position  ; 
and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is  diminished,  the  use  and  action  of  their 
genius  become  impaired.  To  them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude  a 
pleasure.  In  their  hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  boldness,  tradition  is  appealed 
to  as  the  ground  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished.  Then  it 
is  that  there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which,  no  outlet  being  left 
for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are  unable  to  find  a  vent  ;  their  discontents, 
having  no  voice,  slowly  rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred  ;  their  passions  accumulate 
in  silence,  until  at  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded  into  one  of  those 
terrible  revolutions,  by  which  they  humble  the  pride  of  their  rulers,  and  carry 
retribution  even  into  the  heart  of  the  palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  ccmnexion  between  it  and  the  French  Revolution.  That 
prince  adopted,  during  his  long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice  of  rewarding 
literary  men  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  conferring  on  them  numerous 
marks  of  personal  favour.  As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  as 
the  wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  employed  was  of  course  taken  from  his 
other  subjects,  we  can  find  no  better  illustration  of  the  results  which  such  patron- 
age is  likely  to  produce.  He.  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into  a  system 
that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so  anxious  to  restore.  What  the 
effect  of  this  was  upon  the  general  interests  of  knowledge  we  shall  presently  see. 
But  its  effect  upon  authors  themselves  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by 
those  men  of  letters  who,  with  little  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  constantly 
reproaching  the  English  government  for  neglecting  the  profession  of  which  they 
themselves  arc  members.  In  no  age  have  literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such 
profuseness  as  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so  mean- 
spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  great  vocation  as  the  apostles  of 
knowledge  antl  the  missionaries  of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  of  that  time  ])r()ves  that,  notwithstanding  their  acquirements  and  the 
power  of  their  minds,  they  were  unaijleto  resist  the  surrounding  corruption.  To 
^ain  the  favour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that  independent  spirit  which  should 
have  been  dearer  to  them  than  life.  They  gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius  ; 
they  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. f  What  happened  then,  would 
under  the  same  circumstances  happen  now.     A  few  eminent  thinkers  may  be  able 

[*  Buckle  has  here  left  his  own  definition  (above,  p.  151)  entirely  out  of  sight.  He 
n<)vv  makes  "  literature  "  mean  merely  belles  lettrest  whereas  his  argument  above  applies 
to  all  production  of  food  for  the  mind. — Ed.] 

[t  The  details  which  follow  disprove  this  assertion.  Among  the  men  who,  on  Buckle's 
own  showing,  did  fiot  sell  their  birthright,  were  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau,  La 
Fontaine,  Malebranche,  La  Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruycre.  And  we  shall  see  that  he  entirely 
ignored  the  names  of  many  other  distinguished  writers  who  were  not  corrupted  by  the 
**  protection  "  around  them.— Ed. J 
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for  a  certain  time  to  resist  the  pressure  of  their  age.  But.  looking  at  mankind 
;4enerally,  society  can  have  no  hold  on  any  class  except  through  the  medium  of 
their  interests.  It  behoves,  therefore,  every  people  to  take  heetl  that  the  in- 
terests of  literary  men  are  on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their  rulers. 
I*'or  literature  is  the  representative  of  intellect,  which  is  progressive ;  govern- 
ment is  the  representative  of  order,  which  is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two 
f^rcat  jxjwers  are  separate,  they  ^-ill  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  the 
]n^}\y\e  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these  powers  a>alesce,  if  the  govern- 
ment can  corrupt  the  intellect,  and  if  the  intellect  will  yield  to  the  government, 
the  inevitable  result  must  be  despotism  in  politics,  and  servility  in  literature. 
This  was  the  history  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  this,  we  may  rest  assuretl, 
will  be  the  history  <»f  every  country-  that  shall  l^  tempted  to  follow  so  attractive 
but  so  fatal  an  example. 

i  he  reputati<m"  of  Lt)uis  XIV.  originated  in  the  gratitude  of  men  of  letters  ; 
but  it  is  now  sup[>orted  by  a  popular  notion  that  the  celebrated  literature  of  his 
age  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  f(jstering  care.  If,  however,  we  examine  this 
opinion,  we  shall  lind  that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is  lull,  it 
is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  We  shall  fmd  two  leading  circumstances,  which  will 
prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of  his  reign  was  not  the  result  of  his  efforts,  but 
was  the  work  of  that  great  generation  which  preceded  him  ;  and  that  the  in- 
tellect of  France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence,  was  hampered 
by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is  that  the  inmiense  impulse  which,  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Richelieu  and  of  Mazarin,  had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge.  W95  suddenly  stopped.*  In  166 1  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment ;  ^1  and  from  that  moment  until  his  death  in  17 15  the  history  of  France, 
so  far  as  great  discoveries  arc  concerned,  is  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  If, 
putting  aside  all  preconceive<l  notions  respecting  the  supposed  glory  of  that  age, 
we  examine  the  matter  fairly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was 
a  manifest  dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that  was  elegant,  much 
that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of  men  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the 
creations  of  art,  by  paintings,  by  palaces,  by  j)oems  ;  but  scarcely  anything  of 
moment  was  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  take  the  mathe- 
matics, and  those  mixed  sciences  U)  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be  universally 
admitted  that  their  most  successful  cultivators  in  France  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fermat,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But, 
so  far  from  Louis  XIV.  having  any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent 
men  were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was  still  in  his  cradle, 
and  completed  them  before  he  assumed  the  government,  and  therefore  before  his 
system  of  protection  came  into  play.  Descartes  died  in  1650,^*  when  the  king 
was  twelve  years  old,  Pascal,  w^liose  name,  like  that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  a  European  reputation  while 
I^^uis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was  not  aware  that  any  such  man 
existed.     His  treatise  on  C(mic  sections  was  written  in  1639  ;  ^^   his  decisive  ex- 

'^  *'  La  premiere  periode  du  gouvernenicnt  do  Louis  XIV  coiniuence  done  en  1661.* 
Capefifiue's  Louis  XIV.,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

'2  IHog.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  157. 

13  In  liiof;.  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  50,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  it  "  A  I'age  dc  seize  ans  ;  " 
and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  born  in  1623. 

[♦  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  stimulus  is  here  asserted  to  have  been  given  by  the 
administrations.  If  yes,  the  argunu'iit  is  a  rtrntradiction.  If  not,  the  alleged  sudden 
stoppage  is  unintelligible.  "  Cireat  discoveries  "  cannot  be  counted  on  as  certainties 
under  any  system  whatever  :  they  did  not  continue  to  be  made  in  England  after  Newton 
and  Harvey  ;  and  if,  as  is  shown  below,  the  great  group  of  French  discoverers  of  the  pre- 
rcrling  reign  were  dead  when  Louis  XIV.  applied  his  policy,  that  policy  is  not  reasonably 
to  be  treated  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  dearth. — Ed.] 
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periments  on  the  weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648  ;  1*  and  his  researches  on  the 
cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever  undertook,  were  in  1658,15  when  Louis, 
still  under  the  tutelage  ol  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of 'authority.  Fermat  was  one 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  particularly  as  a 
geometrician,  in  which  respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.^^  The  most 
important  steps  he  took  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  infinites,  applied 
to  the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves  ;  which,  however,  he  completed  in  or 
before  1636.^7  As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Gassendi 
died  in  1655,^8  six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  while  Mersenne 
<lied  in  1648,^^  when  the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just  before  the  system  of 
Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation.  Shortly  after  their  death  the  patronage  of  the 
king  began  to  tell  upon  the  national  intellect  ;  and  during  the  next  fifty  years 
no  addition  of  importance  was  made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or, 
with  the  single  exception  of  acoustics,2«  to  any  of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathe- 
matics are  applied.-'  The  further  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the 
more  evident  did  the  decline  become,  and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  con- 
nexion between  the  waning  powers  of  the  French  and  that  protective  spirit  which 
enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Louis  had  heard  that  astronomy 
is  a  noble  study  ;  he  was  therefore  anxious,  by  encouraging  its  cultivation  in 
France,  to  add  to  the  glories  of  his  own  name.22     With  this  view,  he  rewarded  its 

1*  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  201  ;  Bordas  Demoulin,  Le  CarUsianismCt  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
Sir  John  Herschel  [Disc,  on  Nat.  Philos.  pp.  229,  230)  calls  this  '*  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,"  crucial  instance  recorded  in  physics  ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  "  tended,  more 
powerfully  than  anything  which  had  previously  been  done  in  science,  to  confirm  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  disj^osition  to  experimental  verification  which  had  scarcely  yet  taken 
full  and  secure  root."  In  this  point  of  view,  the  addition  it  actually  made  to  knowledge 
is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

1'"'  Montucla  (Hist,  des  Mathimatiques,  vol.  ii.  p.  61)  says,  "  vers  1658  ;  "  and  at  p.  65, 
'  il  se  niit,  vers  Ic  coniniencenient  de  1658,  a  consid^^rer  plus  profondement  les  propriet^s 
de  rette  courbe." 

!•'  Montucla  {Hist,  des  Matliemat.  vol.  ii.  p.  136)  enthusiastically  declares  that,  "si 
Descartes  cut  manque  a  I'csprit  huniain,  Fennat  Teut  remplac^  en  g^om^trie."  Simson, 
the  celebrated  resttjrer  of  (Jreek  geometry,  said  that  Fermat  was  the  only  modern  who 
understood  porisms.  See  TraiVs  AccoufU  of  Simson^  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41.  On  the 
connexion  between  his  views  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus, 
see  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  \o\.  ii.  pp.  7-8  ;  and  compare  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive, 
vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229,  726,  727-  • 

''  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Roberval,  in  1636,  in  Montucla, 
Hist,  des  Mathematiques,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137  ;  respecting  which  there  is  no  notice  in  the 
meagre  article  on  Fermat,  in  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  510,  4to,  1815. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathematicians  that  this  unsatisfactory  work  of  Button's 
should  still  remain  the  best  they  have  produced  on  the  history  of  their  own  science.  The 
same  disregard  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  ha^ty  remarks  on  Fermat  by  Playfair.  See 
Play  fair's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  Science,  Encyclop.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  440, 
7th  edition.  [Considering  the  alleged  freedom  of  English  science  from  "  protection,"  the 
"  disgrace  "  in  question  must  on  Buckle's  view  be  a  species  of  miracle  ! — Ed.] 

i«  Huttons  Mathemat.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  572.  *^  Ibid.  vol.   ii.  p.  46. 

20  Of  which  vSauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  Eloge  de  Sauveur,  in 
(Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  435,  with  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences, 
vol.  ii.  p.  334  ;  Comte,  Philos.  Pos.  vol.  ii.  pp.  627,  628. 

^1  In  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  French  Institute,  it  is  said  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  "  l(^s  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  physiques  pen  cultiv6es  en  France  dans 
un  siecle  qui  paroisstjit  ne  trouver  de  charmes  que  dans  la  Utterature."  Dacier,  Rapport 
Historique,  p.  24.  Or,  as  Lacretelle  expresses  it  {Dix-huitieme  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  10),  "  La 
France,  apres  avoir  fourni  Descartes  et  Pascal,  cut  pendant  quelquc  temps  h  envier  aux 
nations  etrangrres  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g6nies  cr^ateurs  dans  les  sciences." 

2*-^  A  writer  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  says,  with  some  simplicity,  "  the  present 
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profeft&ors  u-ith  unexampled  profusion ;  he  built  the  splendid  Observatory  of 
Paris  ;  he  inWted  to  his  court  the  tnost  eminent  foreign  astronomers,  Cassini 
from  Italy,  Romer  from  Denmark,  Huygens  from  Holland.  But,  as  to  native 
ability,  France  did  not  produce  a  single  man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various 
disa^>veries  which  mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  countries 
vast  progress  was  made  ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by  his  immense  generaliza- 
tions, reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  ♦  by 
carrying  the  laws  of  gravitation  to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  s\-stem.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these  wonderful  discoveries 
which  changed  the  face  of  knowle<lge  were  entirely  neglected,  there  being  no 
instance  of  ahy  French  astronomer  adopting  them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five 
years  after  they  had  been  published  by  their  immortal  author.23  Even  in  matters 
of  detail,  the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French  astronomers  during 
the  p<jwer  of  Louis  XIV,  was  not  original.  They  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
the  micrometer  ;  an  admirable  resource,  which,  as  they  supposed,  was  first  con- 
trived by  Picard  and  Auzout.^  The  truth  however  is  that  here  again  they 
were  anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people,  since  the 
micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne  in  or  just  before  1639,  when  the  English 
monarch,  so  far  from  having  leisure  to  patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in 
that  struggle  which,  ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.^s 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  pericxl.  not  only  of  great  discoveries,  but 
also  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,  is  certainly  very  striking.!     In  investigations 

king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able  men,  in  all  faculties,  who  can 
attribute  to  his  greatness."     Aubrey's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  624. 

^  The  Principia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687  ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1732,  *'  was  the 
first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.** 
Grant's  Hist,  of  Physical  Astronomy,  pp.  31,  43.  In  1738,  Voltaire  writes,  **  La  France 
est  jusqu'a  present  le  seul  pays  ou  les  theories  de  Newton  en  physique,  et  de  Boerhaave  en 
medecine,  soient  combattues.  Nous  n'avons  pas  encore  de  bons  elements  de  physique  ; 
nous  avons  pour  toutc  astronoinie  le  livre  de  Bion.  qui  n'cst  qu'un  ramas  informe  de 
quelcjues  memoires  de  racademie."  Correspond,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  340. 
On  the  tardy  reception  of  Newton's  discoveries  in  France,  compare  Eloge  de  Lacaille,  in 
(Euvres  de  Bailly,  Paris,  1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  176.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause several  of  the  conclusions  at  which  Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they 
were  embtxlied  in  the  Principia  ;  and  it  api)cars  from  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton  (vol.  i. 
pp.  25,  26,  290),  that  his  speculations  concerning  gravity  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the 
autumn  of  1665. 

2*  "  L'abbe  Picard  fut  en  societe  avec  Auzout,  Tinventeur  du  micrometre.**  Biog. 
Univ.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  253*.  See  also  Preface  de  VHist.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  in  (Euvres 
de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  vol.  x.  p.  20. 

^  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  is  in  Mr.  Grant's 
recent  work.  History  of  Physical  Astronomy,  pp.  428,  450-453,  where  it  is  proved  that 
(iascoigne  invented  it  in  1639,  or  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Compare  HumholdCs 
Cosmos,  vol.  iii.  p.  52  ;  who  also  ascribes  it  to  (iascoignc.  but  erroneously  dates  it  in  1640. 
Montucla  {Hist,  des  Mathemat.  vol.  ii.  pp.  570,  571 )  admits  the  priority  of  Gascoigne  ;  but 
underrates  his  merit,  being  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Grant 
subsequently  adduced. 

[♦As  Newtrm  was  "  protected  "  from  first  to  last  by  public  endowments  or  salaried 
posts,  the  main  argument  is  by  this  time  at  an  end.  The  alleged  "  torpor  "  of  France 
was  in  reality  a  result  of  an  excessive  expenditure  of  French  energy  on  war,  and  the  theo- 
logical reaction  fostered  by  the  king.  In  the  eighteenth  century  things  went  the  opposite 
way,  Nowt(»n  having  soon  no  Knglish  successors,  while  "  the  French  "  did  all  the  new 
astronomical  work.  In  this  case  the  thesis  of  "  protection  "  cannot  be  made  even  to  seem 
to  meet  the  case.    -Ivi).] 

[t  This  ignores  the  vast  amount  of  practical  ingenuity  lavished  in  Louis's  reign  on 
fortifications.  And  Buckle  here  strangely  omits  to  mention  the  steam  engines  invented 
by  Papin  and  De  Cans,  though  towards  the  end  of  his  book  he  alludes  to  both  inven- 
tions.— llD.J 
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requiring  minute  accuracy,  the  necessary  tools,  if  at  all  complicated,  were  made 
by  foreigners,  the  native  workmen  being  too  unskilled  to  construct  them  ;  and  Dr. 
Lister,  who  was  a  very  competent  judge.^e  and  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that  the  best  mathematical  instruments 
sold  in  that  city  were  made,  not  by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  English- 
man residing  there.27  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  immediate  and 
obvious  utility.  The  improvements  effected  in  manufactures  were  few  and  in- 
significant, and  were  calculated,  not  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  but  for  the 
luxury  of  the  idle  classes.28  What  was  really  valuable  was  neglected  ;  no  great 
invention  was  made  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  any- 
thing had  been  done  in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which,  by 
economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.2» 

While  such  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  science, 
but  also  of  mechanical  and  inventive  arts,  corresponding  symptoms  of  declining 
power  were  seen  in  other  departments.  In  physiology,  in  anatomy,  and  in  medi- 
cine, we  look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal  to  those  by  whom  France  had  once  been 
honoured.  The  greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever  made  by  a  Frenchman  was 
that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  a  discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high 
authority,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey. 3<> 
This  important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of  his  gracious  bounty  ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  what  Louis  had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Pecquet  in  1647,31  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years  old.  After  Pecquet,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  French  anatomists  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Riolan  ; 
and  his  name  we  also  find  among  the  illustrious  men  who  adorned  the  reign  of 


2«  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Lankester's  Mem.  of  Ray,  p.  17. 

27  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  against  Englishmen,  Butter- 
field  was  employed  by  "  the  king  and  all  the  princes."  Lister's  Account  of  Paris  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  edited  by  Dr.  Henning,  p,  85.  Fontenelle  mentions  *'  M. 
Hubin,"  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  in  Paris  in  1687  {Eloge  d'Amoltotis,  in 
(Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  113) ;  but  has  forgotten  to  state  that  he  too 
was  an  Englishman.  **  Lutetiac  sedem  posuerat  ante  aliquod  tempus  Anglus  quidam 
nomine  Huhinus,  vir  ingeniosus,  atque  hujusniodi  machinationum  peritus  opifex  et  in- 
dustrius.  Hominem  adii,"  &c.  Huctii  Commentarius  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus,  p.  346. 
Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time -keepers,  the  vast  superiority  of  the  English  makers,  late  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  equally  incontestable.  Compare  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  242,  243,  with  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  262  ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  see  Ehge  de  Sehastien,  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vi.  pp.  332,  333. 

2«  "  Les  manufactures  6taient  plutot  dirigees  vers  le  brillant  que  vers  I'utile.  On 
s'cfTor<;ta,  par  un  arret  du  niois  de  mars  1700,  d'extirper,  ou  du  moins  de  reduire  beaucoup 
les  fabriques  de  has  au  metier.  Mal^e  cette  fausse  direction,  les  objets  d'un  luxe  tres- 
recherchr  faisaicnt  des  progrds  bien  lents.  En  1687,  apres  la  mort  de  Colbert,  la  cour 
soldait  encore  I'industric  dcs  barbares,  et  faisait  fabriquer  et  broder  ses  plus  beaux 
habits  A  Constantinople."  Letnoniey,  PJahlissement  de  Louis  XIV.,  p.  364.  Lacretelle 
{Dixhuitieme  Siccle,  vol.  ii.  p.  5)  says,  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of 
l,ouis  XIV.  "  les  manufactures  tonibaient." 

^  Cuvier  {Bio^.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  199)  thus  describes  the  condition  of  France  only 
seven  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  :  "  Nos  forges  6taient  alors  presque  dans 
I'enfance  ;  et  nous  ne  faisions  point  d'acier  :  tout  celui  qu'exigeaient  les  diff6rents  metiers 
nous  venait  de  I'etranger.  .  .  .  Nous  ne  faisions  point  non  plus  alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il 
ne  nous  venait  que  de  I'Allemagne." 

^  "  Certainemcnt  la  decouverte  de  Pecquet  ne  brille  pas  moins  dans  Thistoire  de  notre 
art  que  la  verite  deniontree  pour  la  premiere  fois  par  Harvey."  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Medecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

31  Henle  {Anatomie  Generate,  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discovery  was  made  in  1649  ; 
but  the  historians  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  207,  405  ;  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine*  vol.  ii.  p.  i73' 
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Louis  Xl\'.  But  the  principal  works  of  Riolan  were  written  before  I^uis  XIV. 
was  born  ;  his  last  work  was  published  in  1652  ;  and  he  himself  died  in  1657.^2 
Then  there  came  a  pause,  and  during  three  generations  the  French  did  nothing 
for  these  great  subjects  ;  they  wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,*  they 
made  no  discoveries,  and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  heart,  until  that  revival 
of  knowledge  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  took  place  in  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  practical  parts  of  medicine,  in  its 
speculative  parts,  and  in  the  arts  connected  with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails. 
The  French,  in  these  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced  men  of  great 
eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  a  European  reputation,  and  whose 
works  arc  still  remembered.  Thus,  only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they 
had  a  long  line  of  illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Femel  and  Joubert  were 
the  earliest  ;  ^  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambroise  Pare,  who  not  only  introducetl 
important  practical  improvement s^*  but  has  the  still  rarer  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  comparative  osteology;  ^5  and  they  had  Baillou,  who,  late 
in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy .^^  Under  Louis  XIV.  sill  this 
was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected,  though  in  other  countries  its 
progress  was  rapid.^^  The  English,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
taken  considerable  steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical  branch  being  reformed 


^  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  123,  124. 

M  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  concisely  stated  in  Broussais,  Examen 
ties  Doctrines  Medicates,  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  294,  vol.  iii.  p.  361.  Compare  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Medecine,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Femel,  though  enthusiastically  praised  by  Patin,  was  probably 
hardly  equal  to  Joubert.  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  59,  199,  648.  At  p.  106,  Patin 
calls  Feniel  "  le  premier  medecin  de  son  temps,  et  peut-etre  le  plus  grand  qui  sera  jamais.** 

^  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  14,  15.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {lectures  on  Surgery,  p.  21)  says,  "  Few  greater 
benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than  that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Ambrose 
Parey — the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery." 

35  '*  C'etait  la  une  vue  tres  ing^nieuse  et  tres  juste  qu' Ambroise  Par6  donnait  pour  la 
preniidre  fois.  C'etait  un  commencement  d'ost^ologie  compart.**  Cuvier,  Hist,  des 
Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  is  the  first  French  writer  on  medical 
jurisprudence.     See  Paris  and  Fonblanque's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  1823,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii. 

3*  "  L'un  des  premiers  auteurs  k  qui  Ton  doit  des  observations  cadavdriques  sur  les 
maladies,  est  le  fameux  Baillou."  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  MidicaleSt  vol.  ii. 
p.  218.  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  362  ;  and  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  MMecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  The 
value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a  recent  able  work,  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  16. 

37  "  The  most  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroise  Pan*.  .  .  . 
From  tho  time  of  Pare  until  the  ronimcnce.nient  of  the  eighteenth  century,  siu^gery  was 
but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Belloste  were  the  only  French 
surgeons  of  note  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so  many  eminent  men  of  other  nations. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  France  produced  two  surgeons  of  extraordinary  genius; 
these  are  Petit  and  Desault."  Bowman's  Surgery,  in  Encyclop.  of  Medical  Sciences,  i847f 
4 to,  pp.  829,  830.  [Rambaud  (Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  FranQaise,  6a  edit.  ii.  469) 
names  four  distinguished  French  surgeons  of  the  period:  Dionis  (d.  1718,  author  of 
several  works  on  surgery),  Saviard  (1656-1702 ),  who  published  a  number  of  observations ; 
IJoulot  or  Bcaulieu  (1651-1714),  a  successful  lithotomist ;  Belloste  (1654-1730),  who 
published  Le  Chirurgien  d'Hopital ;  and  Felix  and  Marechal,  distinguished  court  sur- 
geons.    Voltaire  also  gives  praise  to  Mdry,  who  is  named  in  no/^  41. — Ed.] 

[•  The  phrase  **  no  work  which  is  now  read  "  is  a  false  test.  No  anatomist  of  that  age 
is  **  now  read,"  save  by  the  special  students  of  medical  history.  And  Buckle  here  ignores 
Vieussens,  who  published  a  Neurographia  Universalis  of  great  repute  in  1685,  and  Du 
Vemey  (1648-1730),  who  made  a*special  study  of  the  maladies  of  the  bones  and  of  the 
structure  of  the  ear.  Buckle's  disparagement  of  him  below,  note  41,  is  beside  the  case. — 
Ed.] 
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chiefly  by  Sydenham,*  its  phj-siological  branch  by  Glisson.**  But  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer  who  can  be  compared  to 
these  ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is  now  known  as  having  made  any  specific 
addition  to  our  knowledge.  In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously 
inferior  to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  :  while  in  the 
French  provinces  the  ignorance  even  of  the  best  physicians  was  scandalous. •** 
Indeed  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period, 
the  French  in  these  matters  effected  comparatively  nothing  ;  they  made  no  con- 
tributions to  clinical  literature,*®  and  scarcely  any  to  therapeutics,  to  pathology, 
to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy.*^ 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find  the  French  now  brought 
to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they  had  formerly  possessed  remarkable  men,  among 
whom  Belon  and  Rondelet  were  the  most  conspicuous  ;  *>  but  under  Louis  XIV. 
they  did  not  produce  one  original  observer  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.*^  In 
chemistry,  again,  Rey  had  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  struck  out  views  of  such 
vast  importance  that  he  anticipated  some  of  those  generalizations  which  formed 
the  glory  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century.**  During  the  corrupt 
and  frivolous  age  of  I^uis  XIV.  all  this  was  forgotten  ;  the  labours  of  Rey  were 
neglected  ;    and  so  complete  was  the  indifference  that  even  the  celebrated  ex- 


3**  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered  by  Sydenham, 
as  they  arc  universally  admitted;  but  what  perhaps  is  less  generally. known  is  that 
Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  concerning  irritability,  which  were  afterwards 
developed  by  Haller  and  Gorter.  Compare  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Midtcinty  vol.  ii.  p.  192  ; 
EUiotsofi's  Human  Physiol,  p.  471  ;  Bordas  Demoulin^  Carihianisrm,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In 
Wagntr's  Physiol.  1841,  p.  655,  the  theory  is  too  exclusively  ascribed  to  Haller. 

3®  Of  this  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visited  France.  I  will 
quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  :  **  I 
made  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  as  our  English  farriers, 
and  generally  as  ignorant."     AikitCs  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*^  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair  of  clinical 
medicine  was  established.  See  Renouardy  Hist,  de  la  MSdecine,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  ;  and 
Bouillaud,  Philos.  Midicale,  p.  114.  [As  medical  chairs  are  in  all  countries  instituted  as 
a  rule  by  the  "  protective  "  action  of  the  State,  Buckle  is  here  in  effect  simply  complain- 
ing that  French  protection  at  that  period  was  misdirected. — Ed.] 

**  M.  Bouillaud,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seventeenth  century,  does 
not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  during  this  period.  See  Bouillaud^  Philosophic  Midi- 
cole,  pp.  13  seq.  During  many  years  of  the  power  of  Ix)uis  XIV.,  the  French  academy 
only  possessed  one  anatomist ;  and  of  him  few  students  of  physiology  have  ever  heard  : 
"  M.  du  Vemey  fut  assez  long-temps  le  seul  anatomiste  de  I'acad^mie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'en 
1684  qu'on  lui  joignit  M.  Mery."  FAoge  dc  Du  Verney,  in  CEuwes  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vi. 
p.  392.     [Membership  of  the  academy  is  from  Buckle's  own  point  of  view  no  test. — Ed.) 

*2  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  pp.  64-73,  76-80. 

*''  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  history  of  animals  until 
1734,  when  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Reaumur's  great  work.  See  Swainson  on 
the  Study  of  Nat.  Hist.  pp.  24,  43.  [This  will  not  hold  good.  Claude  Perrault,  who 
published  his  Mimoires  [sur  VHistoite  Naturelle  in  1671-76,  is  to-day  reckoned  one  of  the 
founders  of  comparative  anatomy. — Kn.] 

**  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  phiU)sophic  chemist  Europe  produced, 
and  who,  so  early  as  1630,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations  made  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later  by  Lavoisier,  see  Liehig's  Letters  on  Chemistry,  pp.  46,  47  ;  Thomson's 
Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  96  ;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  729  ;  Cuvier,  Progris 
des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

[•  It  is  but  fair  to  remember  that  when  Sydenham  in  1679  was  selling  quinine  in  France 
at  400  pistoles  the  dose,  Louis  XIV.  bought  his  secret  and  made  it  public.  {Rambaud, 
Hist,  de  laCiv.Franfaise,  6eM.  ii.  462,  note.)  Pngkle's  argument  comes  out  ill  beside 
such  an  episode. — Ed.] 
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periments  of  Boyle  remained  unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty  years  after 
they  were  publishecl.*^ 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  inseparable  from  it,  is 
botany  ;  which,  occupying  a  middle  place  between  the  animal  and  mineral  world, 
iniicates  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches  the  confines 
of  l)oth.  It  also  throws  great  light  cm  the  functions  of  nutrition,*®  and  on  the 
laws  of  development  ;  while,  from  the  marked  analogy  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  we  have  every  reeusfm  to  hope  that  its  further  progress,  assisted  by 
that  of  electricity,  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  c<.)mprehensive  theory  of  life,  to 
which  the  resources  of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards  which  the 
movements  of  mcKlern  science  are  manifestly  tending.  On  these  grounds,  far 
more  than  for  the  sake  of  practical  advantages,  Ixjtany  will  always  attract  the 
attention  of  thinking  men,  who,  neglecting  views  of  immediate  utility,  look  to 
large  anil  ultimate  results,  and  only  value  particular  facts  in  so  far  as  they 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  this  noble  study  was 
taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  authors,  instead  of 
copying  what  previous  writers  had  said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.*'^ 
The  next  step  was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation  ;  but  it  required  another 
hundred  years  before  this  could  be  done  with  accuracy  ;  because  the  microscope, 
which  is  essential  to  such  inquiries,  was  only  invented  about  1620,  and  the  labour 
of  a  whole  generation  was  needed  to  make  it  available  for  minute  investigations.*^ 
So  soon  however  as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  applied  to  plants^ 
the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  far  as  details  are  concerned  ;  for 
it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized. 
I5ut,  in  the  preliminary  work  of  accumulating  the  facts,  great  energy  was  shown  ; 

*^  Cuvier  (ProRtes  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  30)  sajrs  of  Key,  "  son  ecrit  etait  tombe  dans 
Toubli  le  plus  prof<ind  ;  "  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great  authority  writes  {Hist. 
des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  333) :  "  II  y  avait  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  Becker  avait  pr6sent£ 
sa  nouvelle  theorie,  developpee  par  Stahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long-temps  que  les  ex- 
periences de  Boyle  sur  la  chimie  pneumatique  avaient  ete  publides,  et  cependant  rien  de 
tout  cela  n'entrait  encore  dans  I'enseignement  general  de  la  chimie,  du  moins  en 
France."  [But  Lemery  (1645-1 715),  praised  by  both  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire  for  his 
rationalism  of  methtxl,  produced  hydrogen  and  burned  it  in  his  experiments.  Rambaud, 
ii.  454.— Ed.] 

*«  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those  by  M.  Chevreul ; 
which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil  in  their  admirable  work,  Chimie 
Anatomique,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1853  :  "  En  passant  des  plantes  aux  animaux,  nous 
voyons  que  plus  I'organisation  dc  ces  demiers  est  compliquee,  plus  les  aliments  dont  ils 
se  nourrissent  sont  complexes  et  analogues  par  leurs  principes  immediats  aux  principes 
des  organes  qu'ils  doivcnt  entretenir. 

"  Kn  definitive,  on  voit  (lue  les  vrgiHaux  se  nourrissent  d'eau,  d'acide  carbonique, 
d'autres  gaz  et  dc  niaticres  organicjues  a  I'etat  d'engrais,  ou  en  d'autres  temies  alter^, 
c'est-a-dire  ranienees  a  I'etat  de  principes  plus  simples,  plus  solubles.  Au  contraire,  les 
animaux  plus  «'leves  dans  TeclKjlle  organiquc  out  besoin  de  matieres  bien  plus  complexes 
quant  aux  principes  immediats  (pii  les  composent,  et  plus  varietss  dans  leurs  proprietes.*' 

*7  Brunfels  in  1530,  and  Fuchs  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers  who  observed  the 
vegetable  kingdom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copying  what  the  ancients  had  said.  Com- 
pare WhewelVs  Hist,  of  the  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  305,  306,  with  Pulteney's  Hist,  of  Botany, 
vol.  i.  p.  38. 

*«  The  micn^scopc  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1620  ;  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though  some  writers  assert  that  it  was 
invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  even  in  1590.  Compare  the 
different  statements,  in  Pouillet,  EUmcns  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  p.  357  ;  HumboldVs  Cosmos, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  699,  700  :  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  337  ;  Winckler,  Gesch.  der 
Botanik,  p.  136  ;  QueketVs  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,  1848,  p.  2  :  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences, 
part  ii.  p.  470  ;  Hallam's  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  202  ;  Leslie* s  Nat.  Philos,  p.  52.  On 
the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  microscope  during  the  seventeenth  century,  see 
Brewster's  Life  of  Newton^  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  242,  243. 
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and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Introduction,  this  like  other 
studies  relating  to  the  external  world  advanced  with  peculiar  speed  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  The  tracheae  of  plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  ;*» 
and  their  cellular  tissue  by  Hooke  in  1667.^  These  were  considerable  approaches 
towards  establishing  the  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  ;  and  within  a 
few  years  Grew  effected  still  more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such  minute  and 
extensive  dissections  as  to  raise  the  anatomy  of  vegetables  to  a  separate  study, 
and  prove  that  their  organization  is  scarcely  less  compUcated  than  that  possessed 
by  animals.51  His  first  work  was  written  in  1670  ;  ^2  and  in  1676  another  Eng- 
lishman, Millington,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  Sexes  ;  ^3  thus 
supplying  further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regulates  their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  and  we 
now  ask  what  was  done  in  France,  during  the  same  period,  under  the  munificent 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  The  answer  is,  nothing  :  no  discovery,  no  idea,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  this  important  department  of  natural  science.  The  son  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making  some  additions 
to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he  thought  he  could  not  fail  to  do  in  a  country 
where  science  was  held  in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court,  and 
its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  surprise,  he  in  1665  found  in 
that  great  city  no  one  capable  of  teaching  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the 
pubUc  lectures  on  it  miserably  meagre  and  unsatisfactory .6*  Neither  then,  nor 
at  a  much  later  period  did  the  French  possess  a  good  popular  treatise  on  botany  : 
still  less  did  they  make  any  improvement  in  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject  misunderstood,  that  Toumefort,  the  only  French 
botanist  of  repute  in  the  reign  of  Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the 

*»  See  Balfour's  Botany,  p.  15.  In  Pulteney's  Progress  of  Botany  in  England,  this 
beautiful  discovery  is,  if  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  alluded  to ;  but  it  appears,  from 
a  letter  written  in  1672,  that  it  was  then  becoming  generally  known,  and  had  been  con- 
firmed by  Grew  and  Malpighi.  Ray's  Correspond,  edit.  1848,  p.  98.  Compare  Richard, 
Elements  de  Botanique,  p.  46  ;  where,  however,  M.  Richard  erroneously  supposes  that 
Grew  did  not  know  of  the  trachcc^  till  1682. 

^  Compare  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  471,  with  Thomson^ s  Vegetable  Chem- 
istry, p.  950. 

51  Dr.  Thomson  {Vegetable  Chemistry,  p.  950)  says:  "But  the  person  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  plants  by  dissection  and 
microscopical  observations  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Grew."  The  character  of  Grew's  inquiries, 
as  **  viewing  the  internal,  as  well  as  external  parts  of  plants,"  is  also  noticed  in  Ray^s 
Correspond,  p.  188  ;  and  M.  Winckler  {Gesch.  der  Botanik,  p.  382)  ascribes  to  him  and 
Malpighi  the  '*  neuen  Aufschwung  "  taken  by  vegetable  physiology  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  See  also,  on  Grew,  Lindley's  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  93  ;  and  Third  Report  of 
Brit.  Assoc,  p.  27. 

'»2  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1670, 
and  printed  in  1671.  Hallam's  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  580  ;  and  Thomson's  Hist,  of  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  44. 

^  "  The  presence  of  sexual  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Millington  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Ray."  Balfour's 
Botany,  p.  236.  See  also  Pulteney's  Progress  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  pp.  336,  337  ;  and  Lindley's 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  217  ;  and,  as  to  Ray,  who  was  rather  slow  in  admitting  the  discovery, 
see  Lankester's  Mem.  of  Ray,  p.  100.  Before  this,  the  sexual  system  of  vegetables  had 
been  empirically  known  to  several  of  the  ancients,  but  never  raised  to  a  scientific  truth. 
Compare  Richard,  EUments  de  Botanique,  pp.  353,  427,  428,  with  Matter,  Hist,  de  VEcole 
d'Alexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

^  In  July,  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  father,  "  The  lecture  of  plants  here  is  only 
the  naming  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  sometimes  their  use  in  physick  ; 
scarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  in  every  herball."  Browne's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
[As  Louis  had  assumed  power  only  in  1661,  this  backwardness  is,  in  the  terms  of  the  argu- 
ment, not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  protective  policy. — Ed.] 

«6 
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sexes  i)f  plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  and  which  after- 
wards became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Linnean  system.**  This  showed  his  in- 
capacity for  those  large  views  respecting  the  unity  of  the  organic  world  which 
alone  give  to  botany  a  scientific  value  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  did 
nothing  for  the  physiology  of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector 
and  classifier  of  them.^  And  even  in  his  classification  he  was  guided,  not  by  a 
comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various  parts,  but  by  considerations  drawn 
from  the  mere  appearance  of  the  flower  :  57  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real 
grandeur,  degrading  it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful  objects,  and  supplying 
another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  generation  im- 
poverished what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed  every  topic,  until  they  suited 
the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye  of  that  ignorant  and  luxurious  court  to  whose 
favour  they  looked  for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of  their  life 
to  gain. 

The  truth  is  that  in  these  as  in  all  matters  of  real  importance,  in  questions 
requiring  independent  thought,  and  in  questions  of  practical  utility,  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  an  age  of  decay  :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intolerance,  and 
oppression  ;  ♦  it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.  This 
would  long  since  have  been  universally  admitted,  if  those  who  have  written  the 
history  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  subjects  without  which  no 
history  can  be  understood  ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  without  which  no  his- 
tory can  exist.  If  this  had  been  done,  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  would  at 
once  have  shrunk  to  its  natural  size.  Even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to  the 
charge  of  unduly  estimating  my  own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that  the 
facts  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  have  never  before  been  collected,  but  have 
remained  isolated  in  the  text -books  and  rep>ertories  of  the  sciences  to  which  they 
belong.  Yet  without  them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  |>eriod  except  by  tracing  its  devel- 
opment ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring  the  extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore 
it  is  that  to  write  the  history  of  a  country  without  regard  to  its  intellectual  pro- 
gress, is  as  if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planetary  system  without  regard  to 
the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone  the  planets  can  be  seen,  and  by  whose  attraction 
they  are  held  in  their  course,  and  compelled  to  run  in  the  path  of  their  appointed 
orbits.  For  the  great  luminary,  even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more 
noble  or  a  more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this  nether  world. 
Tt  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that  alone,  that  every  country  owes  its  know- 
ledge.  And  what  is  it  but  the  progress  and  diffusion  -f  of  knowledge  which  has  given 

^  Cuvier,  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Tourncfort's  views  to  those  of  his  predecessors, 
gives  as  an  instance,  "  puisqu'il  a  rejet6  les  sexes  des  plantes."  HisL  des  Sciences,  part  ii. 
p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina  was  cxcrcmentitious.  Pulteney*s  Progress  of 
Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

^  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Duvau.  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  363.  [But 
Claude  Perrault,  who  studied  the  movements  of  the  sap,  did  do  something  for  plant 
physiology,  and  is  here  ignored. — Ed.] 

57  On  the  method  of  Tournefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corroUist,  compare  Richard,  EU- 
ments  de  Botanique,  p.  547  ;  Jussieu's  Botany,  edit.  Wilson,  1849,  p.  516  ;  ]iay*s  Corres- 
pond.  pp.  381,  382  ;  Lankesier's  Mem.  of  Ray,  p.  49  ;  Winckler,  Gesch.  der  Botanik,  p.  142. 
Cuvier  {Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  496),  with  quiet  irony,  says  of  it,  **  vous  voyez, 
messieurs,  que  cette  methode  a  le  nirrite  d'une  grande  clart6  ;  qu'elle  est  fondde  sur  la 
forme  de  la  fleur,  et  par  consequent  sur  des  considerations  agr^ables  k  saisir.  ...  Cc 
qui  en  fit  le  succes,  c'est  que  Tournefort  joignit  i  son  ouvrage  une  figure  de  fleur  et  de  fruit 
appartcnant  k  chacun  de  ses  genres."  Even  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  careless, 
and  is  said  to  have  described  **  a  great  many  plants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letter 
from  Dr.  Sherard,  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

[*  This  is  of  course  perfectly  true,  and  here  the  argument  as  to  evocative  protection 
is  once  more  beside  the  case. — En.] 

[t  That  very  diffusion  which,  it  is  argued  above,  governnients  ought  never  to  try  to 
promote. — En.] 
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us  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  manufactures,  our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  ma  nners,  our 
comforts,  our  luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  short,  everything  that  raises  us  a1>ove 
the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance  are  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with 
which  they  herd  ?  Surely,  then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who 
undertake  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy  themselves  with 
those  matters  by  which  alone  the  destiny  of  men  is  regulated,  and  should  abandon 
the  petty  and  insignificant  details  by  which  we  have  too  long  been  wearied  ; 
details  respecting  the  lives  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and  the 
gossip  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  furnish  the  key  to  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  that  time,  as  in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  the  degradation  of  the  country  followed  ♦  the  decline  of  the  national 
intellect  ;  while  this  last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit, — 
that  mischievous  spirit  which  weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in  the  long 
course  and  compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more  clear  than  another,  it  is, 
that  whenever  a  government  undertakes  to  protect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will 
almost  always  protect  them  in  the  wrong  place, t  and  reward  the  wrong  men. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  What  can  kings  and  ministers 
know  about  those  immense  branches  of  knowledge,  to  cultivate  which  with 
success  is  often  the  business  of  an  entire  life  ?  How  can  they,  constantly 
occupied  with  their  lofty  pursuits,  have  leisure  for  such  inferior  matters  ?  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  such  acquirements  will  be  found  among  statesmen,  who  arc 
always  engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  ;  sometimes  writing  despatches, 
sometimes  making  speeches,  sometimes  organizing  a  party  in  the  parliament, 
sometimes  baffling  an  intrigue  in  the  privy-chamber?  Or  if  the  sovereign 
should  graciously  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  his  own  judgment,  arc  we 
to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and  science  should  be  familiar  to  high  and 
mighty  princes,  who  have  their  own  peculiar  and  arduous  studies,  and  who  have 
to  learn  the  mysteries  of  heraldry,  the  nature  and  dignities  of  rank,  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  different  orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  pre- 
cedence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and  powers  of  ribbons, 
stars,  and  garters,  the  various  modes  of  conferring  an  honour  or  installing  into 
an  office,  the  adjustment  of  ceremonies,  the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and  all 
those  other  courtly  accomplishments  necessary  to  the  exalted  functions  which 
they  perform  ?  > 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  principle 
which  they  involve.  For,  unless  we  believe  that  kings  are  omniscient  as  well 
as  immaculate,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must  be  guided 
either  by  personal  caprice  or  by  the  testimony  of  competent  judges.  And  since 
no  one  is  a  competent  judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  himself  scientific, 
we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that  the  rewards  of  intellectual  labour 
must  be  conferred  injudiciously,  or  else  they  must  be  given  according  to  the  ver- 
dict of  that  very  class  by  whom  they  are  received.  In  the  first  case,  the  reward 
will  be  ridiculous  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In  the  former  case, 
weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is  taken  from  industry  to  be  lavished 
on  idleness.  But  in  the  latter  case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and 
illustrious  thinkers,  who  arc  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human  race,  are  to 
be  tricked  out  with' trumpery  titles  ;  and  after  scrambling  in  miserable  rivalry 
for  the  sordid  favours  of  a  court,  they  are  then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the 
state,  who  not  only  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  but  even  regulate  the 
proportions  into  which  the  shares  are  to  be  divided.  { 

[*   Read  *'  accompanied." — Ed.] 

[t  As  it  is  here  implied  that  there  is  a  right  place,  the  original  argument  is  in  effect 
surrendered. — Ed.] 

[X  This  declamation  fails  to  save  the  argument,  Newton  received  a  "  trumpery  title," 
and  science  has  of  late  been  abundantly  endowed  under  the  supervision  of  men  of  science, 
without  any  scrambling  and  beggary.  Buckle  must  have  forgotten  the  case  of  Newton 
when  he  thus  wrote  ;  also  that  of  Galileo,  who  was  protected  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  so  enabled  to  give  his  mind  freely  to  scientific  discovery.  On  Buckle's 
view,  the  apparition  of  Galileo  in  tyranny-ridden  Italy  is  inexplicable. — Ed.] 
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I'n'.Ier  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  lirst.  the  im|X)verishnicnt  ami 
st^rvilily  of  genius  ;  then  the  decay  of  knowletlge  ;  then  the  tlccline  of  the  country. 
Three  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment  been  tried.  In  the 
ages  of  Augustus,  of  I^eo  X.,  and  of  I^uis  XIV.,  the  same  method  was  adopted, 
and  the  same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages  there  was  much  apparent 
splendour,  immediately  succeetled  by  sudden  ruin.  In  each  instance  the  bril- 
liancy survived  the  inde|iendence ;  and  in  each  instance  the  national  spirit  sank 
under  that  pernicious  alliance  between  government  and  literature,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  political  classes  become  very  jx^werful,  and  the  intellectual  classes  very 
weak,  simply  because  they  who  dispense  the  patronage  will  of  course  receive  the 
homage  ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  government  is  always  ready  to  reward  literature, 
so  on  the  other  hand  will  literature  be  always  ready  to  succumb  to  government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incomparably  the  worst  ;  and 
nothing  but  the  amazing  energy  of  the  French  people  could  have  enabled  them  to 
rally  as  they  afterwards  did  from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a  sjrstem.  But 
though  they  rallied,  the  effort  cost  them  dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  lasted  two  generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that  frightful  Revolu- 
tion which  formed  its  natural  climax.  What  the  real  history  of  that  struggle  was, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without, 
however,  anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  the  second  great  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  I^uis  XIV.  is  in 
importance  hardly  inferior  to  the  first.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  national 
intellect,  stunted  by  the  protection  of  the  court,  was  so  divertetl  from  the  noblest 
branches  of  knowledge  that  in  ntme  of  them  did  it  protluce  anything  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  As  a  natural  amsequence,  the  minds  of  men,  driven  from  the 
higher  departments,  took  refuge  in  the  lower,  and  concentrated  themselves  upon 
those  inferior  subjects  where  the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but 
where  beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pursued.*  Thus  the 
first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to  diminish  the  field  for 
genius,  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art.  The  second  consequence  was  that  even 
in  art  itself  there  was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay.  For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus 
pnxluced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  collapse  which  is  its  natural  result. 
So  essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of  patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the 
death  of  those  writers  and  artists  whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  ixnnt 
in  the  reign  of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their  ex- 
cellencies. The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects, 
were  with  hardly  an  exception  not  only  bom  but  educated  under  that  freer 
])olicy  which  existed  before  his  time.  When  they  began  their  labours  they 
benefite<l  by  a  munificence  which  encouraged  the  activity  of  their  genius.  But 
in  a  few  years,  that  generation  having  died  off,  the  hollowness  of  the  whole 
system  was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  most  of  these  eminent  men  had  ceased  to  live  ;  and  then  it  was 
seen  to  how  miserable  a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the  boasted  pat- 
ronage of  the  great  king.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  XIV.  died  there  was 
scarcely  a  writer  or  an  artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  a  European  reputation. 
This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  notice.  If  we  compare  the  different  classes 
of  literature,  we  shall  find  that  sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the 
king,  was  able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon  belongs 
partly  to  the  subsequent  reign  ;  but  even  of  the  other  great  divines,  Bossuet  and 
I5ourdaloue  both  lived  to  1704,^  Mascaron  to  1703,'®  and  Flechier  to  i7io.«>     As, 

^  Biof;.  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  236,  358.  ^  Ibid,  xxvii.  p.  351.  *>  Ibid,  xv.  p.  35. 

r*  Here  once  more  the  argument  collapses.  It  is  now  asserted  that  certain  branches 
of  thought  failed  because  others  were  fostered.  And  this  comes  near  the  truth.  As  it  is 
put  by  Kambaud,  the  "  iiiferioritc  relative  dcs  sciences  fran^aises"  under  Louis  XIV., 
•'  cornparecs  aux  lettres  et  a  I'art  fran^ais,  tient  a  ce  qu'elles  exigent  une  organisation  du 
travail  el  une  liberdliU  de  la  part  dcs  pnuvoirs  publicSy  qui  fircnt  alors  difaut.'*  {HisL  de  la 
Civ.  Franfaise,  ii.  471-2). — Ed.] 
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however,  the  king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very  fearful  of  meddling 
with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  matters  that  we  can  best  trace  the  workings  of 
his  policy,  because  it  is  there  that  his  interference  was  most  active.  With  a 
view  to  this,  the  simplest  plan  will  be  to  look  in  the  first  place  into  the  history 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  after  ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  observe 
the  year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  government  of  Louis  XIV. 
began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  17 15. 

If  now  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the 
remarkable  fact  that  everything  which  is  celebrated  was  effected  in  the  first 
half  of  it  ;  while  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters all  died  without  leaving  any  successors.  The  six  greatest  painters  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Bnin,  and  the 
two  Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Brun  died  in  1690  ;  ^  the  elder  Mignard  in  1668  ;  ^ 
the  younger  in  1695  '>  ^  Claude  Lorraine  in  1682  ;  ^  Lesueur  in  1655  >  ^  and 
Poussin,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school,  died  in  1665.66 
The  two  greatest  architects  were  Claude  Perrault  and  Francis  Mansart  ;  but 
Perrault  died  in  1688,67  Mansart  in  1666;  68  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fame,  died 
in  1686.69  xhe  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who  died  in  1694.70 
LuUi,  the  founder  of  French  music,  died  in  1687.71  Quinault,  the  greatest  poet 
of  French  music,  died  in  1688.72  Under  these  eminent  men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  reached  their  zenith  ;  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  their  decline  was  portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case  not  only  in  archi- 
tecture and  music  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more  subservient  than  they 
are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely  to  flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  govern- 
ment. The  genius,  however,  of  painters  fell  so  low  that  long  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of  any  merit ;  and  when  his  successor 
came  to  the  throne,  this  beautiful  art  was,  in  that  great  country,  almost  extinct.73 

'^^  Ibid,  xxiii.  p.  496. 

^2  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  17.  ^  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  19. 

«*  "  His  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  1640  to  1660  ;    he  died  in  1682.'* 
Wornum's  Epochs  of  Painting,  Lend.  1847,  p.  399.     Voltaire  {Siicle  de  Louis  XIV,  in 
(Euvres,  vol.  xix.  p.  205 )  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

«s  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  327  ;   Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vol.  ii.  pp.  454,  455. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  579.  Poussin  was  Barry's  *'  favourite  "  painter.  Letter 
from  Barry,  in  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Compare  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  55.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  {Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  351,  376)  appears  to  have  preferred 
him  to  any  of  the  French  school ;  and  in  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Insti- 
tute, he  is  the  only  French  painter  mentioned  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  artists. 
Dacier,  Rapport  Historique,  p.  23. 

67  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  411  ;  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,  in  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix. 
p.  158. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  503.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  593. 

70  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.    300.      Respecting  him,  see   Lady   Morgan's  France,   vol.    ii. 

pp.  30,  31- 

71  M.  Capefigue  {Louis  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  79)  says,  '*  LuUi  mourut  en  1689  ;  "  but  1687 
is  the  date  assigned  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxv.  p.  425  ;  in  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  xx. 
p.  483 ;  in  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix.  p.  350 ;  and  in  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  vii. 
p.  63.  In  Qiuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  p.  200,  he  is  called  "  le  pere  de  la  vraie  musique 
en  France."     He  was  admired  by  Louis  XIV.     Lettres  de  Sevigni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162,  163. 

72  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  423.  Voltaire  {CEuvres,  vol.  xix.  p.  162)  says,  "  personne 
n'a  jamais  egale  Quinault ;  "  and  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  507),  "  the  un- 
rivalled poet  of  French  music."     See  also  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  d  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

7^  "  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  was  in  the  lowest  state 
of  degradation."  Lady  Morgan's  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Lacretelle  {Dix-huitiime  Siicle, 
vol.  ii.  p.  II)  says,  **  Les  beaux  arts  d6g6n6rdrent  plus  sensiblement  que  les  lettres  pen- 
dant la  seconde  par  tie  du  siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  II  est  certain  que  les  vingt-cinq 
dernieres  annees  du  regne  de  Louis  XIV  n'offrirent  que  des  productions  tres-inf6rieures,** 
&c.     Thus  too  Barringtoii  {Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  377 )f  "  It  is  very  remarkable 
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riiese  are  startling  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which  may  be  disputeil,  but 
stubborn  dates.  snp|K»rte(l  by  irrefragable  testimony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the 
same  manner  the  hterature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  shall  arrive  at  similar 
Cfmclusioiis.  If  we  ascertain  the  dates  of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his 
reign,  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of  his  life,  when 
his  patronage  had  l)een  the  longest  in  operation,  it  was  entirely  barren  of  results  ; 
in  other  words,  that  when  the  French  had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection, 
they  were  least  able  to  effect  great  things.*  Louis  XIV.  died  in  171 5.  Racine 
produced  PhSdre  in  1677;  A ndromaque  in  1667;  Athalie  in  1691.''*  Molidre 
pubUshed  the  Misanthrope  in  1666  ;  Tartuffe  in  1667  ;  the  Avare  in  1668.'*  The 
I^titrtn  of  Boileau  was  written  in  1674  ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666."^  The  last  Fables 
of  La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671."  The  Inquiry 
respecting  Truth,  by  Malebranche,  was  published  in  1674  ;  '^  the  Caraciires  of 
La  Bruydre  in  1687  ;  7®  the  Maximes  of  Rochefoucauld  in  1665. *>  The  Pro- 
vincial Letters  of  Pascal  were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself  died  in  1662.8I  As 
to  Cornjille,  his  great  trage<lies  were  composed,  some  while  Louis  was  still  a  boy, 
and  the  others  before  the  king  was  bom.82  Such  were  the  dates  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of  these  immortal  works  all  ceased 
to  write,  and  nearly  all  ceased  to  live,  l>efore  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV.  who  those  men  were  that  suc- 
ceeded them.     Where  have  their  names  been  registered  ?  f     Where  are  their 

that  the  French  school  hath  not  produced  any  very  capital  painters  since  the  expensive 
establishment  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  academies  at  Konie  and  Paris."  [The  argument 
requires  that  the  decline  should  be  shown  to  be  due  to  the  process  of  protection.  Of 
this  proof  is  not  given.  The  probable  cause  was  lack  of  economic  demand,  such  de- 
mand being  always  a  condition  precedent  of  great  developments  of  art :  e.g.  classic 
Greece  ;   renai^ance  Italy  ;  and  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century. — Ed.] 

7*  Jiiog.  Univ.  vol.  xx-xvi.  pp.  499,  502  ;  Hallam's  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  493. 

75  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  306,  308. 

7«  Rose's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  376  ;  and  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  7-8,  where  it  is  said  that 
*'  ses  meilleures  satires  "  were  those  published  in  1666. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  127. 

"*<  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  x.  p.  322. 

"^  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

***  Brunei,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  iv.  p.  105,  Paris,  1843  ;  and  note  in  Lettres  de  Paiin, 
vol.  i.  p.  421. 

**^  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  64-71  ;  Palissot,  Mhn.  pour  VHist.  de  Lit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239, 
241. 

«2  Polyeucle,  which  is  probably  his  greatest  wt)rk,  appeared  in  1640 ;  Midie  in  1635  ; 
The  Cid  in  1636  ;  Horace  and  Cinna  both  in  1639.     Biog,  Univ,  vol.  ix.  pp.  609-613. 

[♦  Above,  p.  393,  it  was  asserted  that  "  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  that  time  ** 
were  "  unable  to  resist  the  surrounding  corruption."     This  is  now  tacitly  given  up. — Ed.] 

[t  They  are  registered  in  the  natural  places,  the  biographical  dictionaries,  also  in  the 
Catalogue  des  Ecrivains  at  the  end  of  Voltaire's  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV,  and  to  some  extent 
in  PerrauWs  Les  Hommes  Illustres  qui  ont  paru  en  France,  pendant  le  xvii,  siicle  (1701). 
The  following  were  neither  obscure  hirelings  nor  men  corrupted  by  the  atmosphere  of 
protection,  from  which  several  of  them  found  reason  to  fly  : — Bossuet  (discussed  by 
Buckle  in  a  later  chapter  on  his  merits,  but  mentioned  above  merely  for  "  sacred  oratory," 
though  one  of  the  classics  of  French  prose,  1627-1714) ;  Fenelon,  another  (1651-1715) ; 
Fontenelle  (1657-1757),  one  of  the  leading  writers  of  his  age,  yfhos^  Dialogues  des  Morts 
and  Pluralite  des  Mondes  appeared  in  1685-6  ;  Regnard,  whose  Le  Joueur  is  dated  1696  ; 
I^'  Sage,  whose  Turcarel  appeared  in  1709,  and  his  Diable  Boiteux  in  1707;  Saint-Evremond 
(161 3-1703),  who  perforce  kept  out  of  the  court  atmosphere,  being  exiled  ;  Bayle,  whose 
great  Dictinnnaire  dates  from  1697, and  who, living  in  Holland,  did  not  "sell  his  birth- 
right "  ;  Huet  (1630 -172 1),  who  wrote  with  power  on  many  subjects,  and  who,  as  it 
happened,  anticipatetl  Buckle  in  writing  that  "  une  des  principales  causes  de  la  deca- 
dence des  lettres  est  Anion  avis  le  trop  grand  soin  que  Ton  a  pris  deles  faire  fleurir  " 
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works  to  be  found  ?  Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  books  of  those  obscure 
hirehngs,  who  for  so  many  years  thronged  the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who  has 
heard  anything  of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Ducerceau,  Dancourt,  Dan- 
chet,  Vergier,  Catrou,  Chauheu,  Legendre,  Vahncour,  Lamotte,  and  the  other 
ignoble  compilers,  who  long  remained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France  ?  Was 
this,  then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit  of  the  royal 
patronage  ?  If  the  system  of  reward  and  protection  is  really  advantageous  to 
literature  and  to  art,  how  is  it  that  it  should  have  produced  the  meanest  results 
when  it  had  been  the  longest  in  operation  ?  *  If  the  favour  of  kings  is,  as  their 
flatterers  tell  us,  of  such  importance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more  the  favour  was 
displayed,  the  more  the  effects  were  contemptible  ? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated  by  superiority  in  any 
other  department.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Louis  XIV.  survived  the  entire  in- 
tellect of  the  French  nation, t  except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up  in 
opposition  to  his  principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the  throne  of  his  successor.^^ 
Several  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  protective  system  had  been  in  full 
force  for  nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  France  a 
statesman  who  could  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could 
defend  it  against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  military  ser- 
vice, everything  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At  home  there  was  nothing  but  con- 
fusion ;  abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster.  The  spirit  of  France  succumbed, 
and  was  laid  prostrate.  The  men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  by  the 
court,  had  degenerated  into  a  fawning  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted  themselves  in 
support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this  was  a  corruption,  a  servility,  and 
a  loss  of  power  more  complete  than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great 
countries  of  Europe.  There  was  no  popular  liberty  ;  there  were  no  great  men  ; 
there  was  no  science  ;  there  was  no  literature  ;  there  were  no  arts.  Within, 
there  was  a  discontented  people,  a  rapacious  government,  and  a  beggared  ex- 
chequer. |     Without,    there   were   foreign  armies,   which   pressed   upon  all   the 

f<3  Woltake  {SiecledeLouis  XIV,  in  (Euvresy  vol.  xx.  pp.  319-322)  reluctantly  confesses 
the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  ;  and  Flassan 

{Huetiana,  1722,  p.  171) ;  I)u  Bos  (1670-1742),  whose  aesthetic  Riflexions  (1719)  were 
pronounced  by  Voltaire  '\\c  livre  le  plus  utile  qu'on  ait  jamais  ^crit  sur  ces  matidres  chez 
aucune  des  nations  de  rKurope/'  ;  Nicholas  Fr^ret  (1688-1749)'  (praised  by  Buckle 
below),  one  of  the  greatest  criticarscholars  of  modern  times,  who  had  already  begun  to 
prove  his  powers  in  1714  ;  and  Richard  Simon  (1638-1712),  the  greatest  Biblical  critic 
of  his  period.  It  is  relevant  also  to  name  such  mighty  scholars  as  Tillemont  (1637-1698) ; 
Montfaucon  (1655-1741);  Renaudot  (1646-1720) ;  Fleury  (1640-1723);  D'Herbelot 
(1625-1695),  "  protected  "  by  Louis  in  a  special  degree  ;  Ducange  (1610-1688),  who,  says 
Voltaire,  "  fut  un  des  ceux  que  Louis  XIV.  recompensa  "  ;  and  the  names  of  such  men 
as  Basnage  (1653-1723)  and  Beausobre  (1659-1738),  who  lived  out  of  France,  are  part  of 
the  evidence  that  many  scholars  are  proof  to  corruption. — Ed.] 

[♦  As  it  has  been  above  complained  that  the  system  of  protection  has  never  ceased  in 
France,  and  Louis  XV.  certainly  did  not  abandon  the  practice  of  rewards,  this  question 
answers  itself.  The  intellectual  revival  after  Louis  XIV.  with  continued  "  protection,*' 
ought  on  the  lines  of  Buckle's  argument  to  have  been  impossible. — Ed.] 

[t  When  Louis  XIV.  died,  Voltaire  was  21  years  old  ;  Montesquieu,  26  ;  Fr6ret,  27  ; 
Le  Sage,  47  ;  Fontenelle  about  60,  but  with  forty  years  of  life  before  him  ;  Astruc,  the 
great  innovator  in  Biblical  criticism,  31.  Of  the  innovators  of  the  next  age,  Diderot  was 
then  2  years  old,  Rousseau  3.  Helvetius  was  bom  in  1715  ;  D'Alembert  not  till  1717- 
The  sentence  in  the  text  is  thus  in  every  way  inapplicable. — Ed.] 

[X  We  now  reach  the  true  explanation.  Louis  XIV.  had  exhausted  the  resources  of 
France  in  his  policy  of  aggrandisement,  increasing  five-fold  the  military  force  of  the 
nation.  Against  this  total  misdirection  of  energy  nothing  could  avail,  though  had  the 
sciences  been  "  protected  "  instead  of  belles  lettresy  the  result  would  probably  have  varied 
pro  tanto.  The  revival  in  the  next  reign  was  made  possible  by  the  release  of  total  energy 
after  the  collapse  of  the  imperialism  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. — Ed.] 
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frontier^,  iind  which  nothin:^  Imt  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the 
ICnglish  cabinet,  prevented  from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.®* 

Such  was  the  forlorn  |>ositinn  f»f  that  noble  country*  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Lfiuis  XIV.*^     The  misf«.irtuncs  which  embittered  the  declining  years  of 

(Diplomat.  Franc,  vol.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  it  "  remarquable."     See  2\soBarani€,  LitUraiure 
Franfaiset  p.  28  ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxW.  p.  217. 

^  *'  Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  and  by  famine  and  miser>-  at  home,  Louis  was  laid  at 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  only  saved  by  a  party  revolution  in  the  English 
ministry.*'  A  mold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  p.  1 37.  Compare  Fragments  sur  VHistoire, 
Article  xxiii.  in  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxvii.  -p.  345,  wth  De  TocquevilU,  Rigne  de 
Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

'^  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  of  France  during  the 
latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Duclos,  yfemoires,  vol.  i.  pp.  11-18,  with  MarmonUl, 
Hist,  de  la  Regence,  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97-  The  Lettres  inedites  de  Madame  de  Mainienon 
(vol.  i.  pp.  263,  284,  358,  389,  393,  408,  414,  422,  426,  447,  457»  463.  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  23,  33, 
46,  56,  and  numerous  other  passages)  fully  confirm  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in 
Paris,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were 
beginning  to  fail ;  while  both  public  and  private  credit  were  so  shaken  that  it  was  hardly 
pfjssible  to  obtain  money  on  any  terms.  In  17 10,  she,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  complains 
of  her  inability  to  borrow  500  livres :  **  Tout  mon  credit  6choue  souvent  aupres  de  M. 
Desmaretz  pour  une  somme  de  cinq  cents  li\Tes."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  In  1709,  she 
writes  (vol.  i.  p.  447) :  "  Le  jeu  devient  insipide,  parce  qu'il  n*y  a  presque  plus  d*argent.*' 
See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  112  ;  and  in  February,  171 1  (p.  151) :  **  Ce  n'est  pas  I'abondance  mais 
r avarice  qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans  ;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour  avoir  quelque 
argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  ont  plus  I'air  d*un  triste  commerce  que  d*un  divertis> 
semen  t." 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  ^^xiters  supply  us  with  little  information, 
because  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  great  king  and  their  showy 
literature  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popular  interests.  But  I  have  collected  from  other 
sources  some  infonnation  which  I  will  now  put  together,  and  which  I  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  the  next  French  author  who  undertakes  to  compose  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 

I^xike,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  ^^Tites  in  his  journal,  "The 
rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people."  King's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  About  the  same  time.  Sir  William  Temple 
says  {Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  *'  The  French  peasantry  are  wholly  dispirited  by  labour  and 
want."  In  1691,  another  observer,  proceeding  from  Calais,  \vTites,  "  From  hence, 
travelling  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe  what  a  prodigious  state  of 
poverty  the  ambition  and  abs^)luteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce  an  opulent  and  fertile 
country  to.  There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a  growing  misfortune  ;  all  the 
dismal  indications  of  an  overwhelming  calamity.  The  fields  were  uncultivated,  the 
villages  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping  to  decay."  Burton's  Diary,  note  by  Rutt,  vol.  iv. 
p.  79.  In  a  tract  published  in  1689,  the  author  sa>'S  {Somers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  264), 
"  I  have  known  in  I^'rance  poor  people  sell  their  beds,  and  lie  upon  straw ;  sell  their 
pots,  kettles,  and  all  their  necessary  household  goods,  to  content  the  unmerciful  collectors 
of  the  king's  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited  Paris  in  1698,  says,  "Such  is  the  vast 
multitude  of  po<ir  wTetches  in  all  parts  of  this  city,  that  whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage 
or  on  frK)t,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a  shop,  he  is  alike  unable  to  transact  business,  on 
account  of  the  importunities  of  mendicants."  Lister's  Account  of  Paris,  p.  46.  Compare 
a  Letter  from  Prior,  in  Ellis's  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  213.  In  1708,  Addison,  who 
from  personal  observation  was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes  :  **  We  think  here  as 
you  do  in  the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs."  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i. 
p.  233.  Finally,  in  1718 — that  is,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis — Lady  Mary  Mon- 
tagu gives  the  following  account  (»f  the  result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Rich,  dated 
Paris,  loth  October,  1718  :  "  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of  misery,  except  one 
had  the  K<>dlike  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them  ;  and  all  the  country  villages  of 
France  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horses  are  changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out 
to  beg.  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin,  tattered  clothes,  they  need  no  other 
eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition."  Works  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  vol.  iii.  p.  74,  edit.  1803. 
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the  king  were  indeed  so  serious  that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy 
if  we  did  not  know  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  turbulent  ambition,  of  his 
insufferable  arrogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping  and  restless  vanity,  which, 
making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on  his  single  person  all  the  glory  of  France, 
gave  rise  to  that  insidious  policy  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual  classes,  then  made 
them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and  ended  by  destroying  all  their  boldness, 
stifling  every  effort  of  original  thought,  and  thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  progress  of  national  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
DfcATH  OF  Lovib  XIV.     Reaction  against  the  Protective  Spirit,  and 

PkEPA RATIONS    FOR    THE    FRENCH    REVOLniOX. 

At  len^jih  Lr^uis  XIV.  died.  \Mien  it  was  positively  known  that  the  old  king 
harl  ceaaed  to  breathe,  the  pe>^ple  went  almost  mad  with  joy.^  The  t^Tanny 
which  had  weighed  them  down  was  removed  ;  and  there  at  once  followed  a 
n.-action  which,  for  sudden  violence,  has  no  parallel  in  modern  history .'  The 
great  majority  indemnined  themselves  for  their  forced  h\-pocrisy  by  mdolging 
in  the  i^r^^sest  hcentiousness.  But  among  the  generation  then  fanning  there 
were  some  hi^h-bpirited  youths  who  had  far  higher  Wews,  and  whose  notions 
of  hlx;rty  were  not  conhned  to  the  licence  of  the  gaming  house  and  the  brothel. 
Devoted'  to  the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France  that  freedom  of  otterance  which 
it  had  lost,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  tom-ards  the  only  country  where  the 
free^lom  was  practised.  Their  determination  to  search  for  liberty  in  the  place 
where  alone  it  could  be  found,  gave  rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and 
Knglish  intellects  which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  effects,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  centur>-. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up  by  national  vanity, 
ilespised  the  Ijarbarism  of  a  people  who  were  so  uncixilized  as  to  be  always 
turning  on  their  rulers,  and  who,  within  the  sp>ace  of  forty  years,  had  executed 
one  king,  and  deposed  another .^     They  could  not  believe  that  such  a  restless 

1  **  L'annonce  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  produisit  chez  le  peuple  fran^ais  qu*une 
expl'^i'^n  de  joic."  Sismotidi,  Hist,  des  Franfais^  vol.  xx\ii.  p.  220.  "  Le  jour  des 
obs<V]iies  de  Louis  XIV,  on  etablit  des  guinguettes  sur  le  chemin  de  Saint*I>enis.  Vol- 
taire, que  la  curir>site  avoit  mene  aux  funerailles  du  souverain,  xit  dans  ces  guinguettes 
le  ]}('.u\}h:  ivre  de  vin  et  de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XIV."  Duvernet,  Vie  de  VoUaire, 
p.  29  ;  M;e  alsi>  Condor cet.  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  118  ;  De  Tocqueville,  Regne  de  Louis  XV, 
vol.  i.  p.  18  ;  iJuclos,  Memoirest  vol.  i.  p.  221  ;  Lemontey,  Etablissemeni  de  Louis  XtV, 
pp.  ^11.  3«**- 

^  **  Kauni  hatte  er  aber  die  .\ug(;n  geschlossen,  als  alles  umschlug.  Der  reprimirte 
<i<rist  warf  sich  in  eine  ziigellfjse  Bewegung."     Ranke^  die  Pdpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

3  The  sh*K:k  which  these  events  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  French  mind  was  very 
various.  The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  English  are  "  more  savage  than  their 
own  mastiffs."  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  444.  Another  writer  said  that  we  were 
'*  barbarcs  revokes  ; "  and  '*  les  barbares  sujets  du  roi."  Mim.  de  MotteviUe,  vd.  ii. 
|ip.  105,  362.  Patin  likened  us  to  the  Turks  :  and  said  that  having  executed  one  king, 
we  should  prr)bably  hang  the  next.  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  vol.  iii. 
p.  148.  Omiparc  Mem.  de  Campion,  p.  213.  After  we  had  sent  away  James  II.,  the 
iiuVniUiit'um  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and  even  the  amiable  Madame  Sevign6,  having 
(M:(.asion  to  nientirui  Mary  the  wife  of  William  III.,  could  find  no  better  name  for  her 
than  Tiillia  :  '*  la  joie  est  universelle  de  la  deroute  de  ce  prince,  dont  la  femme  est  une 
TuIIir."  Leitres  de  Sevii>ftc,  vol.  v.  p.  179.  Another  influential  French  lady  mentions 
*'  la  Utih'.xU'.  d<ts  Anglais."  Lettres  ini'dites  de  Maintenon,  vol.  i.  p.  303  ;  and  elsewhere 
(p.  ro«>),  "  j<;  hais  les  Anglais  comme  le  peuple.  .  .  .  V^'ritablenient  je  nc  les  puis 
soulfrir." 

1  will  only  give  two  more  ilhistrations  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  feelings.     In  1679 
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horde  possessed  anything  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened  men.  Our  laws, 
our  literature,  and  our  manners,  were  perfectly  unknown  to  them  ;  and  1  doubt 
if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were,  either  in  literature  or  in 
science,  live  persons  in  France  acquainted  with  the  English  language.*  But  a 
long  experience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French  to  reconsider  many 
of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to  suspect  that  despotism  may  have  its 
disadvantages,  and  that  a  government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  began  to  look,  first  with 
complacency,  and  then  with  respect,  upon  that  strange  and  outlandish  people 
who,  though  only  separated  from  themselves  by  a  narrow  sea,  appeared  to  be 
of  an  altogether  different  kind  ;  and  who,  having  punished  their  oppressors, 
had  carried  their  liberties  and  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world 
had  seen  no  example.  These  feelings,  which,  before  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated  classes  in  France,  were  in  the 
beginning  confined  to  those  men  whose  intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
their  age.  During  the  two  generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman 
of  eminence  who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn  English  ;  while  many  of 
them  did  both.  Buffon,  Brissot,  Broussonnet,  Condamine,  Delisle,  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  Gournay,  Helvdtius,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larcher,  L'H6ritier, 
Montesquieu,  Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  NoUet,  Raynal,  the  celebrated 
Roland  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife,  Rousseau,  S6gur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — 
all  these  remarkable  persons  flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior 
ability,  but  of  considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny,  Hordes,  Calonne,  Coyer, 
Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest,  DezalUer,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley,  Godin,  D'Han- 
carville,  Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  Lescallier,  Linguet,  Lesuire,  Lemonnier, 
Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Montgolfier,  Morand,Patu,  Poissonier,  Reveillon,  Septchdnes, 
Silhouette,  Siret,  Soulavie,  Soulds,  and  Valmont  de  Brienne. 

Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  studied  our  language,  and  most  of  them  seized 
the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire  in  particular  devoted  himself  with  his 
usual  ardour  to  the  new  pursuit,  and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of  those 
doctrines,  the  promulgation  of  whichafterwardswon  for  him  so  great  a  reputation.* 

an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  as  a  "  remade  anglais  "  (Sprengel,  Hist. 
de  la  Medecine,  vol.  v.  p.  430)  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the 
ar^'uments  in  Paris  against  coffee  was  that  the  English  liked  it.  MofUeiU  Divers  Etats, 
vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

*  "  Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n'apprenait  I'Anglais."  (Euvres  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  337,  and  see  vol.  xix.  p.  159.  '*  Parmi  nos  grands  6crivains  du 
xvii*^  siecle,  il  n'en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  ou  Ton  puisse  reconnaltre  un  souvenir,  une  impres- 
sion de  I'esprit  an^dais."  Villematn,  Lit.  au  XVIII'  Siicle,  vol.  iii.  p.  324.  Compare 
liarante,  XVIII'^  Siecle,  p.  47,  and  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  v.  p.  135,  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  principally  knew  us  from  the  accounts 
given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monconys  and  Sorbiere  ;  both  of  whom  published 
their  travels  in  England,  hut  neither  of  whom  was  acquainted  with  the  English  language. 
F(»r  proof  of  this,  see  Monconys,  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  69,  70,  96  ;  and  Sorbiire,  Voyage^ 
PP-  45»  70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  plenipotentiary,  no  one  in  Paris 
was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  (Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire, 
vol.  XX vi.  p.  130)  ;  and  when  Addison,  being  in  Paris,  presented  Boileau  with  a  copy  of 
the  Musce  Anglicancc,  the  Frenchman  learnt  for  the  first  thne  that  we  had  any  good 
pcxits  :  *'  first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry."  Tickell's  state- 
ment, in  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Finally,  it  is  said  that  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  was  not  even  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  though 
the  poem  was  published  in  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1715  ;  "  Nous  n'avions  jamais 
entendu  parler  de  ce  poeine  en  France,  avant  que  I'auteur  de  la  Henriade  nous  en  cOt 
donne  une  idee  dans  le  neuvicme  chapitre  de  son  Essai  sur  la  po6sie  6pique."  Diet. 
Philos.  article  Kf^opec,  in  (Ktivres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  175  ;  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249- 

f'  "  I.e  vrai  roi  du  xviii*^"  siecle,  c'est  Voltaire  ;   mais  Voltaire  k  son  tour  est  un  6colier 
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He  was  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  where  it 
rapidly  superseded  that  uf  Descartes.*  He  recommended  to  his  countrymen 
the  ^%Titi^gs  of  Ixtckc  :'  which  soon  gained  immense  popularity,  and  which 
supplied  materials  to  Condi llac  for  his  system  of  metaph>*sics.8  and  to  Rousseau 
for  his  theory  of  education.^  Besides  this,  Voltaire  was  the  first  Frenchman 
who  studied  Shakespeare  ;  to  whose  works  he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he 
afterwards  wished  to  lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to 
them  in  France.^o  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage *i  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations  to  Butler,**  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
our  poets,  and  to  Tillotson.^3  one  of  the  dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was 
ac({uainted  with  the  speculations  of  Berkeley,*^  the  most  subtle  metaphysician 
who  has  ever  written  in  English  ;  and  he  had  read  the  works,  not  only  of  Shaftes- 
bury.i*  but  even  of  Chubb,  *«  Garth."  Mandeville.is  and  Woolston.^»  Mon- 
tesquieu imbibed  in  our  countr>^  many  of  his  principles  ;  he  studied  our  language  ; 
and  he  always  expressed  admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings  but 

de  r.Angleterre.  Avant  que  Voltaire  eut  connu  I'Angleterre,  soit  par  ses  voyages,  soit 
par  ses  amities,  il  n*6tait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  xviii*"  sidcle  se  cherchait  encore.*'  Cousin, 
Hist,  dc  la  Philos.  I.  serie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  38,  39.  Compare  Damiron,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  en 
France,  Paris,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

A  '*  J*avais  6te  le  premier  qui  eut  ose  developper  k  ma  nation  les  d^couvertes  de 
Newton,  en  langage  intelligible."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  L  p.  315  ;  see  also  vol.  xix. 
p.  87,  vol.  XX vi.  p.  71  ;  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  206 ;  Weld's  Hist. 
of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  441.  After  this,  the  Cartesian  physics  lost  ground  every 
day  ;  and  in  Grimm's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  i7S7» 
which  says,  "  II  n'y  a  gudre  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Descartes  que  M.  de  Mairan."  Coni- 
p;u-e  Observations  et  Pensees,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

7  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  praising  ;  so  that,  as  M.  Cousin  says  {Hist,  de  la  Philos. 
II.  scrie,  voL  ii.  pp.  311,  312),  **  Locke  est  le  vrai  maltre  de  Voltaire.**  Locke  was  one 
of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame  du  ChStelet.  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire, 
p.  296. 

«  StorelVs  Hist,  of  Philos.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  #34  ;  Hamilton's  Discuss,  p.  3. 

^  **  Rousseau  tira  des  ouvrages  de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  ses  iddes  sur  la  politique 
et  Teducation  ;  Condillac  toute  sa  philosophie."  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIII*  Siicle, 
vui.  i.  p.  83.  See  also,  on  the  obUgations  of  Rousseau  to  Locke,  Grimm,  Correspond. 
vol.  V.  p.  97  ;  Mussel  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  vol.  ii.  p.  394  ;  Alim.  de 
Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  113  ;.Komilly's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212. 

'"  In  1768,  Voltaire  (CEuvres,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  Je  suis 
Ic  premier  qui  ait  fait  connaltre  Shakespeare  aux  Fran^ais.'*  Sec  also  his  Lettres  inidites, 
vol.  ii.  p.  500  ;  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVI IP  Siide,  vol.  iii.  p.  325  ;  and  Grimm,  Correspond. 
v<il.  xii.  pp.  124,  I25»  133- 

'^  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Voltaire,  which,  though  of  course 
containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  spirit  with  which  he 
s(Mzcd  OUT  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his  Lettres  inidites,  published  at  Paris 
in  the  present  year  (1856),  see  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131-133  ;  and  Phillimore*s 
Mem.  of  Lyttelton,  vol.  i.  pp.  323-325.  vol.  ii.  pp.  555,  556,  558. 

»2  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  332  ;  Voltaire,  Lettres  in^dites^  vol.  ii.  p.  258  ;  and  the 
account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  from  it,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  132-137  ;  also 
a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  722. 

*^  Conipare  Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  341,  with  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxix. 
p.  259.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  85. 

'*  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  31O-21S,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  282,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  430, 
vol.  Ivii.  p.  178. 

'f'  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  353,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  66  ;    Correspond,  incdite  de  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii. 

p.   2V>' 

'"  (Euvres,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  29.1,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  121. 

•7  I  hid.  \i)\.  xxxvii.  pp.  407,  441.  i«  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  46. 

>'•  Ihid.  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xii.  pp.  212-217  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  199,  200. 
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also  in  his  private  convcrsation.20  Buffon  learnt  English,  and  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of  Newton  and  of  Hales.^i  Diderot, 
following  in  the  same  course,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  novels  of  Rich- 
ardson ;  2:j  he  took  the  idea  of  several  of  his  plays  from  the  English  dramatists, 
particularly  from  Lillo  ;  he  borrowed  many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftesbury 
and  Collins,  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  Stanyan's  History 
of  Greece.^^  Helvetius,  who  visited  London,  was  never  weary  of  praising  the 
]>eople  ;  many  of  the  views  in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from 
Mandeville  ;  and  he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose  principles 
hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  period  have  dared  to  recommend.2* 
The  works  of  Bacon,  previously  little  known,  were  now  translated  into  French  ; 
and  his  classification  of  the  human  faculties  was  made  the  basis  of  that  celebrated 
Encyclopaidia  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the 
eighteenth  century .25  The  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  by  Adam  Smith,  was 
during  thirty-four  years  translated  three  different  times,  by  three  different 
French  authors.36  And  such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet,  who  was  then  high  in 
reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into  French  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  printing 
his  translation  by  the  circumstance  that  before  it  could  be  completed  another 
version  of  it  was  published  in  a  French  periodical.27  Coyer,  who  is  still  remem- 
bered for  his  Life  of  Sobieski,  visited  England  ;  and  after  returning  to  his  own 
country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies  by  rendering  into  French  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Blackstone.28  Le  Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  ex- 
I)rcssly  upon  the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political  Discourses  of 
Hume.2^  Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  liberal 
party  in  Paris  ;  but  a  large  part  of  his  very  numerous  Avritings  consists  solely 
in  translations  of  English  authors.^o  Indeed  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
while  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find, 
even  among  the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single  person  acquainted  with 
English,  it  would    in    the  eighteenth  century  have  been  nearly  as  difficult  to 

20  Lerminier,  Philos.  du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  291  ;  Klimrathy  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  502  ; 
Harris's  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432-434  ;  Mint,  de  Diderot,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  193,  194  ;   Lacretelle,  XVIII''  Siicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

21  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIII'  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  182  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  235  ;  Le 
Blanc,  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160. 

22  "  Admirateur  passionne  du  romancier  anglais."  Biog.  Uriiv,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  581 . 
Compare  Diderot,  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  52,  53  ;  Mercier  sur  Rot^seau, 
vol.  i.  p.  44. 

23  Villemain,  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  115  ;  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  C^entury,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  42  ; 
Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  xi.  p.  314  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  314  :  Grimm, 
Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  81.  Stanyans  History  of  Greece  was  once  famous,  and,  even  so 
late  as  1804,  I  find  Dr.  Parr  recommending  it.  Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  422.  Diderot 
told  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  that  he  had  collected  materials  for  a  history  of  the  trial  of 
Charles  I.     Life  of  Romilly,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

2*  Diderot,  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  286  ;  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  331  ; 
Helvetius  de  V Esprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  38,  46,  65,  114,  169,  193,  266,  268,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  163, 
i^>5.  195.  212  ;   Letters  addressed  to  Hume,  Edinb.  1849,  pp.  9-10. 

25  This  is  the  arrangcinent  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  Memory,  Reason, 
and  Imagination,  which  D'Alenibert  took  from  Bacon.  Compare  WhcwelVs  Philos.  of 
the  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  276  ;  Georgel,  Mim. 
vol.  ii.  p.  241  ;   Bordas  Demoulin,  Cartesianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

2«  Querard,  France  Lit.  ix.  193.  27  Mim.  de  Morellet,  i.  236,  237. 

28  Qluvres  de  Voltaire,  Ixv.  161,  190,  212  ;    Biog.  Univ.  x.  158,  159. 

29  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  pp.  365,  366,  406. 

30  See  the  list,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  pp.  463-466  ;  and  compare  Mem.  de  Diderot, 
vol.  iii.  p.  49,  from  which  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted  to  Toland,  though  Diderot 
speaks  rather  donbtingly.  In  Almon's  Mem.  of  Wilkes,  1805,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176,  J77,  th^? 
is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well  written,  from  Holbach  to  Wilkes, 
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fiwl  in  the  same  class  une  who  was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the 
most  opposite  ])ursiiits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  common  bond.  Poets, 
geometricians,  histrjrians.  naturalists,  all  seemetl  to  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of 
studying  a  literature  rm  which  no  one  l)efore  had  wasted  a  thought.  In  the 
course  of  general  reading,  1  have  met  wth  proofs  that  the  English  language  was 
known,  not  only  to  those  eminent  Frenchmen  whom  1  have  already  mentioned, 
but  also  to  mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert.^*  Darquier.^a  Du  Val  le  Roy,*"** 
Jurain,^*  Lachapelle,^  Lalande.»  Le  Cozic,^^  Montucla.^®  Pezenas»  Prony,<<> 
Romme,^^  and  Roger  Martin  ;*2  to  anatomists,  ph\'siologists,  and  writers  on 
merlicine,  as  Ikirthdz,<3  Hichat.<*  Bordeu,«  I)arlx;u  Dubourg.**  Bosquillon,*^ 
IV>urru.***  I^gue  de  Presle.*»  Cabanis.w  Demours.*»  Duplanil"  Fouquet." 
(Hjulin.'i*  I^virotte.»  I.assus,=«  Petit  Radel.w  Pinel.s**  Roux»  Sauvages,*  and 
Sue  f*^  to  naturalists,  as  Alvon,«2  Bremond.*o  Hrisson,«*  Broussomiet,*^  I>alibard,fi» 
Hauy.«7  Latapie«  Richard,*  Rigaud,™  and  Rome  de  Lisle  ;7i  to  historians, 
philologists,  and  antiquaries,  as  Barthelemv."  Hutel  Dumont.^^  De  Brosses.'* 
Foucher,75  Freret.™  lurcher.  "^  Le  Coq  de  Villeray "  Millot.™  Targe»  VeUy.**^ 
Volnev,'*2  and  Waillv  ;  ^  to  poets  and  dramatists,  as  Ch^ron.w  Colardeau,** 
Delille,**«  Desforges."7  Ducis.*«  Florian.  »  Lalx>rde.«»  Lefevre  de  Beauvray,*** 
Mercier,»3   Patu,«»   Pompignan,»*  Quetaut,»5   Roucher »  and  Saint -Ange  ;»^   to 

3'  Musset  Paihay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  ii.  lo,  175  ;   (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  liv.  207.' 

»  Biof^.  Univ.  x.  556.  **  Ibid.  xii.  418. 

•*"  Querard,  France  Lit.  iv.  34,  272.  ^  Ibid.  iv.  361. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  226.  3^  Montucla,  Hist,  dcs  Matkem.  ii.  170 

•*«  Montucla,  ii.  120.  iv.  662,  665,  670.  »  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  253,  xxxiii.  564. 

**'  Querard,  France  Lit.  vii.  353.  <»  Biog.  Univ.  xxx\iii.  530. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  xxxviii.  411.  "  iifid.  iii.  450. 

**  Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  244.  *^  Querard,  i.  416. 

*'»  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  345.  <7  Quirard,  i.  260,  425,  ii.  354- 

^  Querard,  i.  476.  *»  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  55,  56. 
M  Notice  sur  Cabanis,  p.  viii.  in  his  Physique  et  Moral. 

5»  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  65.  66.  sa  /ftij.  xii.  276. 

"  Ibid.  XV.  359.  5*  Ibid,  xviii.  187. 

55  Querard,  iv.  641,  vi.  9.  398.  ^  Cuvier,  Eloges,  i.  354. 

57  Quirard  vii.  95.  w  Cuvier,  FJoges,  iii.  382. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  174.  •*'  Le  Blanc,  Lettres,  i.  93. 

«  Quirard,  ix.  286.  *«  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chim.  AnaL  ii.  416. 

*»  Biog.  Univ.  v.  530,  531.  •**  Cuvier,  Eloges,  i.  196. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  47.  *»  Querard,  ii.  372. 

^  HaUy,  Mineralogie,  ii^247.  267.  295,  327.  529,  609.  iii.  75*  293,  307,  447.  575.  iv.  45. 
280,  292,  362. 

^  Querard,  iv.  598.  «»  Ibid.  viii.  22. 
7"  Swainson,  Disc,  on  Nat.  Hist.  52  ;  Cuvier,  Rcgne  Animal,  iii.  415. 

"1  De  Lisle,  Cristallographie,  1772,  xviii.  xx.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvii.  78,  206,  254* 
"'  Albemarle's  Rockingham,  ii.  156  ;    Campbells  Chancellors,  v.  365. 

73  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  386.  74  Lftters  to  Hume,  Edin.  1849.  276,  278. 

75  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  332.  '^  Brewster  s  Life  of  Newton,  ii.  302. 

77  Palissot,  Mim.  ii.  56.  7h  JHog.  Univ.  ix.  549. 

7»  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  51.  53.  «>  Ibid.  xliv.  534. 
«*   Ibid,  xlviii.  93. 

^  Volney,  Syrie  et  Egypte,  ii.  100,  157  ;  Querard,  x.  271.  273. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  1.  42.  «  Ibid.  viii.  340.  341. 

«  Mem.  de  Genlis,  i.  276.  ««  Palissot,  Mim.  i.  243. 

«7  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  28 1,  xi.  172,  173.  ^  Querard,  ii.  626,  627. 

^  Querard,  iii.  141.  i»  Ibid.  iv.  342. 

o>   Ibid.  V.  83.  w  /ftiV.  vi.  62. 
**3  Garrick  Correspond.' .\ii\  1832.  ii.  3S5,  395,  416. 

•'<  Biog.  Untv.  XXXV.  314.  w  Querard.  vii.  399. 

■'•'•  Z^wi;.  Univ.  xxxix.  93.  07  fhid.  xxxix.  530. 
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miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet,^  Baudeau,^  Beaulaton,iW)Benoist,ioi  Bergier.i^a 
Blavet,io3  Bouchaud.io*  Bougainville.ios  Brute.iw  Castera.^o?  Chantreau,io« 
Charpentier.io^  Chastellux.^10  Contant  d'Orville.m  De  Bissy.^i^  Demeunier,*!^ 
Desfontaines.ii*  Devienne.^s  Dubocage,ii<J  Dupre,^^''  Duresnel.^^^  Eidous,!*® 
Estienne,^2o  Favier.^^i  Flavigny,*22  Fontanelle,i23  Fontenay,*^*  Framery,^25 
Fresnais.128  Freville.i^^  Frossard.J*  Galtier,i29  Garsault.iao  Goddard.i^i  Goudar.i^^ 
Guence.»33  Guilleinard,i34  Guyard,^^^  Jault.ia^  Imbert,i37  Joncourt,i38  Keralio.^^" 
Laboreau.^^o  Lacombe,i'*i  Lafargue,^*^  La  Montagne,**^  Lanjuinais.i**  Lasalle,**^ 
Lasteyrie,!*^  Le  Breton,**^  Leciiy,i^8  L6onard  des  Malpeines.i-^^  Letourneur.^'* 
Linguet.151  Lottin.*52  Luneau.^^s  Maillet  Duclairon.i^*  Mandrillon,^^  Marsy,*^ 
Moet,i57  Monod.iss  Mosneron.J^  Nagot.^^o  Pejrron.i^i  Prcvost.is^  Puisieux,i83 
Rivoire,i64  Robinet.ies  Roger.i6«  Roubaud.ie?  Salaville.ifis  Sauseuil,»«>  Secondat.i^o 
SeptchdnesJ7i  Simon. i72  Soules,i73  Suard."*  Tannevot,i75  Thurot.^e  Toussaint,*'? 


^  Qtierard,  i.  209.  ^  Btog.  Univ.  in.  533. 

»oo  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  631.  *oi  Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal^  iii.  334. 

102  Querard,  i.  284,  vii.  287.  !<»  Mem.  de  Morellet,  i.  237. 

10*  Biog.  Univ.  v.  264.  ^^  DutenSj  Mem.  iii.  32. 

10^  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  165. 

^^  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  121  ;   Biog.  Univ.  vi.  79. 

108  Biog.  Univ.  viii.  46.  *<*  Ibid.  viii.  246. 

"0  Ibid.  viii.  266.  Ill  Ibid.  ix.  497. 

112  Ibid.  xlv.  394. 

113  Lettres  de  Dude ff and  a  Walpole,  iii.  184. 

11*  (Euvrcs  de  Voltaire,  Ivi.  527.  n^  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  264. 

"•^  Querard,  ii.  598.  i"  Biog.  Univ.  xii.  313,  314. 

118  Nichols's  Lit.  A  nee.  ii.  154  ;    Palissot,  Mem.  ii.  311. 

ii»  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  547,  xii.  595.  120  Ibid.  xiii.  399. 

121  Querard,  iii.  79.  122  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  29. 

123  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  203.  12*  Ibid.  218.  125  Querard,  i.  525. 

i2«  Biog.  Univ.  xvi.  48.  12?  Ibid.  Ii.  508. 

128  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  i.  143. 

129  Biog.  Univ.  xvi.  388.  130  Ibid.  xvi.  502. 
131  Sinclair's  Correspond,  i.  157.  i32  Querard,  iii.  418. 

133  Biog.  Univ.  xix.  13.  *34  Quirard,  i.  10,  iii.  536. 

135  Querard,  iii.  469.  i36  Biog.  Univ.  xxi.  419. 

137  Biog.  Univ.  xxi.  200.  i38  CEuvres  de  Voltaire^  xxxviii.  244. 

139  Palissot,  Mem.  i.  425.  i*®  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  34. 

1^1  Biog.   Univ.  xxiii.  56.  "^  /ft^^.  xxiii.  11 1. 

i<3  Querard,  iv.  503.  i<*  Biog.  C7mv.  xxiii.  373. 

i<5  Querard,  iv.  579.  1**  Sinclair's  Correspond,  ii.  139. 

1^7  3/^m.  ami  Correspond,  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  i.  163. 

i<8  -Siog.  rf^s  Hommes  Vivants,  iv.  164.         1*^  Qulrard,  v.  177. 

150  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  iv.  583  ;    Longchamp  et  Wagniite,  Mim.  i.  395. 

151  Querard,  v.  316.  i52  Biog.  Univ.  xxv.  87. 

153  Biog.  Univ.  xxv.  432.  i'**  Ibid.  xxvi.  244.  i'^  /fetd.  xxvi.  468. 

i5«  Ibid,  xxvii.  269.  1°'  /fetVi.  xxix.  208. 

158  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  a  Walpole,  i.  222.       i^^  Querard,  vi.  330. 

i'^  Biog.  Univ.  xxx.  539.  i^i  Ibid,  xxxiii.  553. 

i''2  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  a  Walpole,  i.  22,  iii.  307,  iv.  207. 

i«3  Biog.  Univ.  xxxvi.  305,  306.  1^*  Ibid,  xxxviii.  174. 

i«5  Peignot,  Diet,  des  Livres,  ii.  233.  1**  Qulrard,  viii.  11 1. 

^^  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  1®*  Biog.  des  Hommes  Vivants,  v.  294. 

i'^'  Querard,  viii.  474.  i^o  Biog.  Univ.  xli.  426. 

171  Biog.  Univ.  xlii.  45.  46.  1^2  Ibid.  xlii.  389.  i73  Ibid,  xliii.  181. 

17*  Garrick  Correspond,  ii.  604  ;    Mem.  de  Genlis,  vi.  205. 

175  Biog.  Univ.  xliv.  512.  i^^  Life  of  Roscoe,  by  his  Son,  i.  200. 

177  Biog.  Univ.  xlvi.  398,  399. 
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TrcssanJT**  TrfK:hcrcau,'™  Turpin.*^  Ussieux.'si  Vaugeois,"**  Verlac.w^  and 
Virloys.»»*  Indeed,  Le  Blanc,  who  \%TOte  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  says  :  *'  We  have  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the  learned 
languages  ;  our  women  study  it.  and  have  abandoned  Italian  in  order  to  study 
the  language  of  this  philosophic  people  ;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  among  us  any 
one  who  does  not  desire  to  learn  it/'^^s 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  imbibed  the  literature  of  a 
people  whom  but  a  few  years  before  they  had  heartily  despised.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  this  new  state  of  things  they  had  no  alternative.  For  where  but  in 
England  was  a  literature  to  be  found  that  could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive 
thinkers  who  arose  in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  In  their  own 
country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  eloquence,  of  fine  dramas, 
and  of  poetry  which,  though  never  reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is 
of  fmished  and  admirable  l)eauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  one 
melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty  years  which  succeeded  the  ' 
death  of  Descartes,  France  had  not  j>ossessed  a  single  man  who  dared  to  think 
for  himself.*  Metaphysicians,  moralists,  historians,  all  had  become  tainted  by 
the  servility  of  that  bad  age.  During  two  generations,  no  Frenchman  had  been 
allowed  to  discuss  with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics  or  of  religion. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  largest  intellects,  excluded  from  their  legitimate 
field,  lost  their  energy  ;  the  national  spirit  died  away  ;  the  very  matenals  and 
nutriment  of  thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  great 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  that  aliment  abroad  which  they 
were  unable  to  find  at  home.  No  wcmder  if  they  turned  from  their  own  land, 
and  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  only  people  who,  pushing  their  inquiries  into 
the  highest  departments,  had  shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in  religion  ; 
a  people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  controlled  their  clergy,  were 
storing  the  treasures  of  their  experience  in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can 
perish,  and  ot  which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated  the  intel- 
lect of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted  in  America  and  in  India,  it  has 
already  fertilized  the  two  extremities  of  the  world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive  as  the  extent  to  which 
France  was  influenced  by  this  new  pursuit.  Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually 
consummating  the  Revolution  were  moved  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  English 
language  was  familiar  to  Carra,^*  Dumouriez,^^^?  Lafayette, *88  and  Lanthfenas.** 

"8  Ibid,  xlvi.  497. 

170  Qudrard,  iv.  45,  ix.  558.  i»  Biog,  Univ,  xlvii,  98. 

i«i  Biog.  Univ.  xlvii.  232.  **«  Mim.  de  Brissot,  i.  78. 

i«3  Biog.  Univ.  xlviii.  217,  218.  ^^  Ibid.  xUx.  223. 

1^  **  Nous  avons  mis  depuis  peu  lour  lanKue  au  rang  dcs  langues  savantes  ;  Ics  femmes 
iiieme  rapprennent,  et  ont  renonc6  k  ritalien  pour  6tudier  celle  de  ce  peuple  philosopbe. 
II  n'tst  point  dans  la  province  d'Arniande  et  de  Belise  qui  ne  veuille  savoir  FAnglois." 
/^  Blanc,  Lettres,  vol.  ii.  p.  465.  Compare  Grimms  Corresp.  vol.  xiv.  p.  484  ;  and  Nichok^s 
Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  460,  461. 

iM  Williams's  Letters  from  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  68,  2nd  edit.  1796  ;  Biog,  Univ.  voL  vii. 
p.  192. 

^87  Adolphus's  Biog.  Mem.  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

^^  Lady  Morgan's  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  304  ;  Mim.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  49,  70 ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  74,  83,  89. 

iw  Quirard,  France  Littirairc,  vol.  iv.  p.  540. 

[*  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  assert  that  such  men  as  Malcbranche,  F^nclon,  Huet, 
Bossuet,  Fontenelle,  Du  Bos,  and  Sirnon  did  not  dare  to  think  for  themselves.  In 
England  in  the  same  period  the  leading  names  were  Hobbes  and  Locke  ;  and  of  these 
the  latter  is  often  accused  of  intellectual  timidity.  The  innovating  courses  of  Blount 
and  Toland  prov(jked  abundant  resentment,  as  did  the  new  departures  of  the  later  free- 
thinkers. **  To  discuss  with  freedom,'*  in  the  sense  of  being  free  to  publ|sh  anything, 
was  only  relatively  easier  in  England  than  in  France, — EdJ 
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Camille  Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind  from  the  same  source.^^  Marat 
travelled  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our 
language ^tliat  he  wrote  two  works  in  it  ;  one  of  wliich,  called  T)ie  Chains  of 
Slavery,  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.i^i  Mirabeau  is  declared  by  a 
high  authority  to  have  owed  part  of  his  power  to  a  careful  study  of  the  English 
constitution  ;i92  he  translated  not  only  Watson's  History  of  Philip  II.,  but  also 
some  parts  of  Miltonji^s  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  National  Assembly, 
he  delivered  as  his  own^assages  from  the  speeches  of  Burke.^^  Mounier  was 
well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and  with  our  political  institutions  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice  ^^^  and  in  a  work  which  exercised  considerable  influence 
he  proposed  for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two  chambers,  to  form 
that  balance  of  power  of  which  England  supplied  the  example.^^  The  same 
iilea,  derived  from  the  same  source,  was  advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Mounier's,  and  who,  like  him,  had  paid  attention  to  the  literature  and  govern- 
ment of  the  English  people.i^^  Brissot  knew  English  ;  he  had  studied  in  London 
the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  himself  mentions  that  in  his 
treatise  on  criminal  law  he  was  mainly  guided  by  the  course  of  EngUsh  legisla- 
tion.1^  Condorcet  also  proposed  as  a  model  our  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence,^^  which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly  surpassed  that  possessed  by  France. 
Madame  Roland,  whose  position  as  well  as  abiUty  made  her  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ardent  student  of  the  language  and  Uterature  of  the 
English  people.200  She  too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our  country ; 
and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and  of  every  rank  were  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  likewise  visited  England  ;  nor  did  his 
visit  fail  to  produce  its  natural  results.  "  It  was,"  says  a  celebrated  writer, 
"  in  the  society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty  ;  and  it  was  on  his 
return  from  there  that  he  brought  into  France  a  love  of  popular  agitation,  a 
contempt  for  his  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity  with  those  beneath  him."*^i 
This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to  any  one  who  has 

190  The  last  authors  he  read,  shortly  before  his  execution,  were  Young  and  Hervey. 
Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  viii.  p.  45.  In  1769  Madame  Riccoboni  writes  from 
Paris  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts  had  become  very  popular  there  ;  and  she  justly  adds, 
*'  c'est  une  preuve  sans  replique  du  changement  de  I'esprit  fran9ais."  Garrick  Cor- 
respondencey  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1832. 

191  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  iv.  p.  119  ;  \Um.  de  Brissot,  vol.  i.  pp.  336. 
337.  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

192  "  Une  des  sup^riorites  secondaires,  une  des  sup6riorit6s  d'6tude  qui  appartenaient 
a  Mirabeau,  c'etait  la  profonde  connaissance,  la  vive  intelligence  de  la  constitution 
anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  pubhcs  et  de  ses  ressorts  caches."  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XV III* 
Steele,  vol.  iv.  p.  153. 

103  Particularly  the  democratic  passages,  "  un  corps  de  doctrine  de  tons  ses  ecrits 
republicains."  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau,  p.  1 19.  As  to  his  translation  of  Watson, 
see  Alison's  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  452.  He  also  intended  to  translate  Sinclair's  History  of  the 
Revenue.     Correspond,  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

19*  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  546,  3rd  edit.  1839. 

105  '♦  II  etudiait  leur  langue,  la  th6orie  et  plus  encore  la  pratique  de  leur  institutions." 
Biof^.  Univ.  vol.  xxx.  p.  310. 

!'>♦'  Continuation  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxx.  p.  434*  Montlosier 
[Monarchie  Fran^aise,  vol.  ii.  p.  340)  says  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from  England  ; 
but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggested  it. 

'''7  Du  Mesnil,  Mem.  sur  Le  Brun,  pp.  10,  14,  29,  82,  180,  182. 

*'*^^  Mem.  de  Brissot,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  O4,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  40,  188,  206,  2O0,  313. 

»'«'  Dupont  de  Nemours  (Mem.  sur  Turgot,  p.  117)  says  of  crimmal  jurisprudence, 
"  M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  niodele  celle  des  Anglais." 

2"*'  Mem.  de  Roland,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  55,  89,  136,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  135.  253* 

2^'i  "  Le  due  d'Orleans  pulsa  aiiisi  le  gout  de  la  libcrte  dans  la  vie  de  Londrcs.  II  en 
rapporta  en  France  les  habitudes  d'insolence  contre  la  cour,  I'app^tit  des  agitations 
populaires,  le  mepris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  familiarite  avec  la  foule,"  &c.  Lamartine, 
Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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cirefully  studied  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.'^ It  is  no  doubt  certain 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that  protective 
and  interfering  spirit  which  reached  its  zenith  under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which, 
centuries  before  his  reign,  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  over  the 
national  prosperity.  While,  however,  this  must  be  fully  conceded,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  impetus  to  which  the  reaction  owed  its  strength  proceeded 
from  England  ;  and  that  it  was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of 
pjlitical  liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Europe.*** 
On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from  mere  literary  curiosity,  I  have  traced  with 
some  minuteness  that  union  between  the  French  and  English  minds  which, 
though  often  noticed,  has  never  been  examined  with  the  care  its  importance 
deserves.  The  circumstances  which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  tfe  related 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  at  present  I  will  confine  myself  to  its  first 
great  consequence,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  complete  schism  between  the 
literary  men  of  France  and  the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the  country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  attention  to  England  found 
in  its  literature,  in  the  structure  of  its  society,  and  in  its  government,  many 
peculiarities  of  which  their  own  country  furnished  no  example.  They  heard 
political  and  religious  questions  of  the  greatest  moment  debated  with  a  boldness 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  heard  Dissenters  and  Churchmen, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous  topics,  and  treating  them  with 
unlimited  freedom.  They  heard  public  disputes  respecting  matters  which  no 
one  in  France  dared  to  discuss  ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  unfolded 
and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And  what  to  Frenchmen  of  that  age 
must  have  been  equally  amazing,  they  not  only  found  a  public  press  possessing 
some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they  found  that  within  the  very  walls  of  parliament 
the  administration  of  the  crown  was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  charac- 
ter of  its  chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say,  even  the 
management  of  its  revenue  effectually  controlle<l.203 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  seeing  these  things,  and  seeing  more- 
over that  the  civilization  of  the  country  increased  as  the  authority  of  the  upper 
classes  and  of  the  crown  diminished,  were  unable  to  restrain  their  wonder  at  so 
novel  and  exciting  a  spectacle.  "  The  English  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "  is  the 
only  one  on  the  earth  which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in  lessening 
their  power."204  "  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  English  !  how  I  love  men  who 
say  what  they  think  !  "205  The  English,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a 
king,  provided  they  are  not  obliged  to  obey  him.2o«     Xhe  immediate  object  of 

2^  M.  Lenninier  {Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.»i9)  says  of  England,  "  cette  fie  c^^bre 
donnc  b.  T Europe  Tenseignement  de  la  libertc  politique  ;  elle  en  fut  r6cole  au  dix-huitl6me 
siecle  pour  tout  ce  que  1' Europe  eut  de  penseurs."  See  also  Soulavie,  Rigne  de  Louis 
XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  161  ;  Mim.  de  Marmontcl,  vol.  iv.  pp.  38,  39  ;  Stdudlin,  Gesch,  der 
theolog.  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

2"3  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  with  several  eminent  Frenchmen  who  visited  England, 
says  {Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  8),  **  nothing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner 
tlian  tlio  extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  communicating  whatever 
we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openly  censuring  every  measure  entered  into  by  the  king 
or  his  ministers.  " 

2^  "  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  tcrre  qui  soit  parvcnue  k  r^gler  le  pouvoir 
des  rois  en  leur  resistant."  Lettre  VIII  sur  Us  Anglais,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltairet  vcd.  zxvi. 
p.  57- 

205  •♦  Que  j'aime  la  hardiesse  anglaise  !  que  j'aime  les  gens  qui  disent  ce  qu*ils  pensent!  ** 
Ivctter  from  Voltaire  in  Correspotui.  de  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  For  other  instances  of 
his  admiration  of  England,  see  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xl.  pp.  105-109  ;  vol.  Ii.  pp.  137, 
390  ;  vol.  hv.  pp.  298,  392  ;  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  195,  196,  270  ;  vol.  Ivii.  p.  500 ; 
vol.  Iviii.  pp.  128,  267  ;  vol.  lix.  pp.  265,  361  ;  vol.  Ix.  p.  501  ;  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  43,  73,  129, 
140,  474.  475  ;  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  343,  379,  392  ;  vol.  Ixiii.  pp.  128,  146,  190,  .196,  226,237, 
415  ;   vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  36,  96,  269  ;   vol.  Ixvi.  pp.  93,  159  ;   vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  353,  484. 

*^  *'  lis  veulent  un  roi,  aux  conditions,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  ne  lui  point  obto."  Lt 
Blanc,  Lcttrcs  dUm  Francois,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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their  government,  says  Montesquieu,  is  political  liberty  ;207  they  possess  more 
freedom  than  any  republic  ;208  and  their  system  is  in  fact  a  republic  disguised  as 
a  monarchy. 209  Grosley,  struck  with  amazement,  exclaims,  "  Property  is  in 
England  a  thing  sacred,  which  the  laws  protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only 
from  engineers,  inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even  from  the 
king  himself."2io  Mably,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works,  says,  "  The 
Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign  in  England  because  the  people  are  free,  and 
believe  they  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings  were  to  claim 
the  same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were  to  believe  that  the  crown  belonged 
to  them  by  divine  right,  they  would  be  condemning  themselves,  and  confessing 
that  they  were  occupying  a  place  which  is  not  their  own."2ii  In  England,  says 
Helvetius,  the  people  are  respected  ;  every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the 
management  of  affairs  ;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten  the  public  respect- 
ing its  own  interests. 212  And  Brissot,  who  had  made  these  matters  his  especial 
study,  cries  out,  "  Admirable  constitution  !  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either 
by  men  who  know  it  not,  or  else  by  those  whose  tongues  are  bridled  by  slavery. "2i3 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  of  that 
time  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  similar  extracts.  But  what  I 
now  rather  wish  to  do  is  to  point  out  the  first  great  consequence  of  this  new 
and  sudden  admiration  *  for  a  country  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  been 
held  in  profound  contempt.  The  events  which  followed  are  indeed  of  an  import- 
ance impossible  to  exaggerate  ;  since  they  brought  about  that  i*upture  between 
the  intellectual  and  governing  classes  of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a 
temporary  episode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  stimulated  by  the 
example  of  England  into  a  love  of  progress,  naturally  came  into  collision  with 
the  governing  classes,  among  whom  the  old  stationary  spirit  still  prevailed. 
This  opposition  was  a  wholesome  reaction  against  that  disgraceful  servility  for 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable  ;  and  if 
the  contest  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  anything  approaching  to 
moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have  been  highly  beneficial ;  since  it 
would  have  secured  that  divergence  between  the  speculative  and  practical 
classes  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
civilization,  and  to  prevent  either  side  from  acquiring  a  dangerous  predominance. 
But  unfortunately  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  power 
that  they  could  not  brook  the  slightest  contradiction  from  those  great  writers, 
whom  they  ignorantly  despised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  attempted  to  infuse  into 
the  literature  of  their  country  a  spirit  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 

2^7  "  11  y  a  aussi  uue  nation  dans  le  nionde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de  sa  constitution 
la  libertc  politique."  Esprit  des  Lois,  livre  xi.  chap.  v.  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  264. 
Conversely  Ue  Stael  {Consid.  sur  la  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  261 ),  **  la  liberty  politique  est  le  moyen 
supreme." 

203  ''  L'Anglcterre  est  a  present  le  plus  librc  pays  qui  soit  au  uionde,  je  u'en  excepte 
aucunc  republique."     Notes  sur  VAnglctcrre,  in  (Euvres  de  MotUesquieUt  p.  632. 

2"9  "  Unc  nation  ou  la  rcpublique  se  cache  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarchie.'*  Esprit 
dcs  Lois,  livre  v.  chap.  xix.  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  225  ;  also  quoted  in  Bancrofts 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

2>^  Grosley's  Tour  to  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

-i^  Mably,  Observ.  sur  VHist.  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

2>2  Helvetius  de  V Esprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  199  :  "  un  pays  oii  le  peuple  est  respect6  comme 
en  Angleterre  ;  .  .  .  uti  pays  ou  chaque  citoyen  a  part  au  maniement  des  affaires 
generales,  ou  tout  homme  d'esprit  pent  6clairer  le  public  sur  ses  veritables  int6r6ts.*' 

213  Mem.  de  Brissot,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

[*  Buckle  has  unfortunately  not  traced  the  process  chronologically  ;  but  it  is  broadly 
clear  that  what  he  calls  a  "  new  and  sudden  admiration  *'  was  gradually  developed 
through  a  period  of  sixty  years.  Voltaire  was  in  England  from  1726  to  1729 :  Mon- 
tesquieu from  1729  to  1 73 1.     It  was  many  years  before  the  influence  was  general. — Ed-I 
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Kngland,  the  ruling  classes  became  roused  into  a  hatred  add  jealoiisy  which 
broke  all  bounds,  and  gave  rise  to  that  crusade  against  knowledge  which  forms 
the  second  principal  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  Uterature  was  now  exposed 
can  only  be  fulty  appreciated  by  those  who  have  minutely  studied  the  history 
of  France  in  the  eighteenth  ccntur>'.  For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of  oppression, 
which  <x:curred  here  and  there  ;  but  it  was  a  prolonged  and  systematic  attempt 
to  stifle  all  inquiry  and  punish  all  inquirers.  If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of  all  the 
literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  it  would  be  found  that  at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the 
government  some  grievous  injury  ;  and  that  a  majority  of  them  had  been 
actually  thrown  into  prison.  Indeed,  in  saying  thus  much,  I  am  understating 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  ;  for  I  question  if  one  Uterary  man  out  of  fifty  escaped 
with  entire  impunity.  Certainly  my  own  knowledge  of  those  times,  though 
carefully  collected,  is  not  so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  but  among  those 
authors  who  were  punished  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every  Frenchman  whose 
writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced.  Among  those 
who  suffered  either  confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  their  works,  or  the  ignominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  what  they  had 
written,  I  find,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer,  Bougeant,  Buffon.  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Frferet,  Helv6tius, 
La  Harpe,  Linguet.  Mably,  Marmontel,  Montesquieu,  Merder,  MoreUet,  Raynal« 
Rousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and  Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  Ust  is  pregnant  with  instruction.  To  suppose  that 
all  these  eminent  men  deserved  the  treatment  they  received  would,  even  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence,  be  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  since  it  would  involve  the 
supposition  that,  a  schism  having  taken  place  between  two  classes,  the  weaker 
class  was  altogether  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether  right.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  any  merely  speculative  argument 
respecting  the  probable  merits  of  the  two  parties.  Tlie  accusations  brought 
against  these  great  men  are  before  the  world  ;  the  penalties  inflicted  are  equally 
well  known ;  and  by  putting  these  together  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  society  in  which  such  things  could  be  openly  practised. 

Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  falsely  charged 
with  having  composed  a  libel  on  that  prince  ;  and  for  this  imaginary  offence, 
he,  without  the  pretence  of  a  trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  was 
thrown  into  the  BastiUe,  where  he  was  confined  more  than  twelve  months.^* 
Shortly  after  he  was  released  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still  more  grievous 
insult ;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impunity  of  which,  supply  striking 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  such  things  were  permitt^.  Voltaire, 
at  the  table  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deliberately  insulted  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent  and  dissolute  nobles  who  then  abounded 
in  Paris.  The  duke,  though  the  outrage  was  committed  in  his  own  house,  in 
his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own  guest,  would  not  interfere ;  but  seemed  to- 
consider  that  a  poor  poet  was  honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man. 
of  rank.  But  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one  of  those  stinging . 
retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  the  chevalier  determined  to  visit 
him  with  further  punishment.  The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of  the- 
man,  and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused  Voltaire  to  be  seized^ 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his  presence  ignominiously  beaten,  he  himsell. 
regulating  the  number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastisement  was  to  consist.  Voltaire, 
smarting  under  the  insult,  demanded  that  satisfaction  which  it  was  customary 
to  give.  This,  however,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who. 
not  only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained  an  order  by 
which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
was  directed  to  quit  the  country .^i'» 

'^^*  Condorcett  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  ii8,  119;    Duvernet.  Vic  de  Voltaire,  pp.  30,  32  ; -. 
LoHRchamp  et  WagnicrCy  Mim.  sur  Voltairet  vol.  i.  p.  22  . 

:ii5  Duvernet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  46-48  ;  Condorcet,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  pp.   125,  126.  - 
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Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned  for  a  libel  which  he 
never  wrote,  and  having  then  been  publicly  beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult 
wantonly  put  upon  him,  was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprisonment,  through 
the  influence  of  the  very  man  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked.  The  exile  which 
followed  the  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  soon  remitted  ;  as,  shortly  after 
these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again  in  France,  preparing  for  publication  his  first 
historical  work,  a  life  of  Charles  XII.  In  this  there  are  none  of  those  attacks 
on  Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writings  ;  nor  does  it  contain 
the  least  reflection  upon  the  arbitrary  government  under  which  he  had  suffered. 
The  French  authorities  at  first  granted  that  permission  without  which  no  book 
could  then  be  published  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  printed,  the  licence  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulated .2*<^  The  next  attempt  of 
Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value  ;  it  was  therefore  repulsed  still  more 
sharply.  During  his  residence  in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply 
interested  by  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  any  he  had  hitherto  seen  ;  and 
he  now  published  an  account  of  that  remarkable  people,  from  whose  literature 
he  had  learned  many  important  truths.  His  work,  which  he  called  Philosophic 
Letters,  was  received  with  general  applause  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he 
adopted  in  it  the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  rulers  of  France, 
though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  innate  ideas,  had  a  suspicion  that  the 
doctrine  of  Locke  was  in  some  way  dangerous  ;  and  as  they  were  told  that  it 
was  a  novelty  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  prevent  its  promulgation.  Their 
remedy  was  very  simple.  They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  again  arrested 
and  that  his  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.2i7 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more  patient  spirit  than  that 
of  Voltaire.2i8  Certainly  those  who  reproach  this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were 
the  instigator  of  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  must  know 
very  little  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what  has 
been  always  considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical  science,  there  was  displayed 
the  same  despotic  and  persecuting  spirit.  Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for 
benefiting  France,  wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderful 
discoveries  of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely  ignorant.  With  this  view 
he  drew  up  an  account  of  the  labours  of  that  extraordinary  thinker  ;  but  here 
again  the  authorities  interposed,  and  forbade  the  work  to  be  printed.^^®  Indeed 
the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  sensible  that  their  only  security  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  obstinately  set  their  face  against  every  description  of  knowledge. 
Several  eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute,  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
an  Encyclopaedia  which  should  contain  a  summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science 
and  of  art.      This,  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by  a 

Compare  vol.  Ivi.  p.  162  ;  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  1837,  pp.  70,  71  ;  and  Biog.  Univ. 
vol.  xlix.  p.  468.  Duvernet,  who,  writing  from  materials  supplied  by  Voltaire,  had  the 
best  means  of  information,  gives  a  specimen  of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French  duke  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  says  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted  this  public  chas- 
tisement, '*  Voltaire  rentre  dans  I'hotel,  demande  au  due  de  Sully  de  regarder  cet  outrage 
fait  A  Tun  de  ses  convives  fait  k  lui-meme  :  il  le  sollicite  de  se  joindre  k  lui  pour  en  pour- 
suivre  la  vengeance,  et  de  venir  chez  un  commissaire  en  certifier  la  deposition.  Le  due 
de  Sully  se  refuse  d  tout.'' 

2ifl  «•  L'Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  avait  arrete  une  premiere  edition  apres  I'avoir 
autorisce."     Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  470.     Comp.  Nicholses  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  388. 

217  Duvernet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  63-65  ;  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  138-140  ; 
Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  93,  381. 

2i«  The  indignation  of  Voltaire  appears  in  many  of  his  letters  ;  and  he  often  announced 
to  his  friends  his  intention  of  quitting  for  ever  a  country  where  he  was  liable  to  such 
treatment.  See  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  liv.  pp.  58,  335,  336,  vol.  Iv.  p.  229.  vol.  Ivi. 
pp.  162,  163,  358,  447,  464,  465,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  145,  i55»  156,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  36,  222,  223, 
516,  517,  519,  520,  525,  526,  563,  vol.  lix.  pp.  107,  116,  188,  208. 

210  Giuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  315,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  211,  215,  219,  247.  295  ;  Ville- 
main.  Lit.  au  XVIII'  Steele,  vol.  i.  p.  14  ;  Brougham's  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  60. 
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in  1750  ;  249  the  Memoirs  on  Troycs,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year  ;  *"  the  History 
of  Clement  XL,  by  Reboiilet,  in  1752  ;  2«i  the  School  of  Man,  by  G^nard.  also  in 
1752  ;  252  the  Therapeutics  of  Garlon,  in  1756  ;  25».the  celebrated  thesis  of  Louis,  on 
(reneration.  in  1754  ;  2.'>*  the  Treatise  on  Presidial  Jurisdiction,  by  Jousse,  in 
1755  :  ^'^  the  Ericie  of  Fontonelle,  in  1768  ;  l^  the  Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769  ;  **' 
the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin,  and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  Thomas, 
both  in  1770  ;  2B8  the  works  on  finance  by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne 
in  1779  ;  2B»  the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guilx?rt,  in  1772  ;  the  Letters  of 
Boucquet,  in  the  same  year  ;  2eo  and  the  Memoirs  of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in 
1 776.201  Such  wanton  destruction  of  property  was,  however,  mercy  itself 
compared  to  the  treatment  experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France.  Des- 
forges,  for  example,  having  written  against  the  arrest  of  the  Pretender  to  the 
English  throne,  was,  solely  on  that  account,  buried  in  a  dungeon  eight  feet  square 
and  confined  there  for  three  years.202  This  happened  in  1749  ;  and  in  1770, 
Audra,  professor  at  the  college  of  Toulouse,  and  a  man  of  some  reputation, 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond  this 
the  work  never  proceeded  ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of  his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public 
opprobrium,  the  whole  of  his  labours  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his 
life  suddenly  blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock.  He  was  struck  with 
apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  lying  a  corpse  in  his  own  house.**^ 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate my  assertion  respecting  the  persecutions  directed  against  every  descrip- 
tion of  literature  ;  but  the  carelessness  with  which  the  antecedents  of  the  French 
Revolution  have  been  studied  has  given  rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
subject  that  I  am  anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to  put  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provocations  habitually  received  by  the 
most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  inferior  to  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu, BufTon,  and  Rousseau,  were  second  only  to  them,  three  of  the  most  remark- 
able were  Diderot,  Marmontel,  and  Morellet.  The  first  two  are  known  to  every 
reader  ;  while  Morellet,  though  comparatively  forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time 
considerable  influence,  and  had  moreover  the  distinguished  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  popularised  in  France  those  great  truths  which  had  been  recently 
discovered,  in  political  economy  by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by 
Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont,  which  he  showed 
to  his  friend  Marmontel,  who,  struck  by  its  power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of 
his  acquaintance.  The  duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indignation,  and  insisted 
upon  the  name  of  the  author  being  given  up.  This,  of  course,  was  impossible 
without  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  ;  but  Marmontel,  to  do  everything  in  his 
power,  wTote  to  the  duke,  stating,  w^hat  was  really  the  fact,  that  the  lines  in 
question  had  not  been  printed,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  them 
public,  and  that  they  had  cmly  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  his  own  particular 
friends.     It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  would  have  satisfied  even  a 

2*9  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 

230  Quirard,  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  261  /fti^.  vol.  vii.  pp.  483,  484. 

252  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  302.  263  /^iVf.  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

254  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  thesis,  and  on  its  prohibition,  see  Saint 
Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  VOrganisationt  vol.  i.  p.  355. 

255  Quirard,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.  268  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  203. 

257  /6jrf.  vol.  xxi.  p.  391.  268  /ftfrf.  vol.  xlv.  p.  462,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  98. 

250  PeignoU  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

2^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  2ei  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

2'»2  "  II  resta  trois  ans  dans  la  cage  ;  c'est  un  caveau  creus6  dans  le  roc,  de  huit  pieds 
en  rarre,  oil  le  prisonnicr  ne  revolt  le  jour  que  par  les  crevasses  des  marches  de  I'fiidise.*' 
Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  171. 

2"^'  Peignnt,  Livres  condamnis,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15. 
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French  noble  ;  but  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the  result,  sought  an  audience 
of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  the  protection  of  the  crown.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  Marmontel,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and  because  he 
refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  Nay,  so  implacable 
were  his  persecutors  that  after  his  liberation  from  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  him  to  beggary,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  Mercure, 
upon  which  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income  depended.264 

To  the  Abbe  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred.  A  miserable 
scribbler  named  Palissot  had  written  a  comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest 
Frenchmen  then  living.  To  this  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  little  satire,  in 
which  he  made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  the  Princess  de  Robeck,  one  of 
Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amazed  at  such  presumption,  complained  to  the  minister, 
who  immediately  ordered  the  abl)^  to  be  confined  in  the  Bastille,  where  he 
remained  for  some  months,  although  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal, 
but  had  not  even  mentioned  the  name  of  the  princess.266 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This  remarkable  man  owed 
his  influence  chiefly  to  his  immense  correspondence,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a 
conversation  for  which,  even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he  used  to 
display  with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated  dinners  where,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  Holbach  assembled  the  most  illustrious  thinkers  in  France.266 
Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of  several  works  of  interest,  most  of  which  are  well 
known  to  students  of  French  literature.267  His  independent  spirit,  and  the 
reputation  he  obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general  persecution.  The 
first  work  he  wrote  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  common  hangman.^fi® 
This,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that  time ; 
and  Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  merely  losing  his  property, 
provided  he  saved  himself  from  imprisonment.  But  a  few  years  later  he  wrote 
another  work,  in  which  he  said  that  people  who  are  born  blind  have  some  ideas 
different  from  those  who  are  possessed  of  their  eyesight.     This  assertion  is  by  no 

26^  Memoires  de  Marmontel^  vol.  ii.  pp.  143-176  ;  and  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  30-46,  95,  for  the 
treatment  he  afterwards  received  from  the  Sorbonne,  because  he  advocated  religious 
toleration.  See  also  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  liv.  p.  2S8  ;  and  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons 
addressed  to  Hume,  pp.  207,  212,  213. 

266  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  pp.  86-89  ;  Melanges  par  Morellet^  vol.  ii.  pp.  3-12  : 
(Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  liv.  pp.  106,  tii,  114,  122,  183. 

266  Marmontel  {Mdm.  vol.  ii.  p.  313)  says,  **  qui  n'a  connu  Diderot  que  dans  ses  Merits 
ne  I'a  point  connu  :  "  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to  his  talk.  His  conversational 
powers  are  noticed  by  Sdgur,  who  disliked  him,  and  by  Georgel,  who  hated  him.  Sigur, 
Souvenirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  34  ;  Georgel,  Mim.  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compare  Forster's  Life  of  Gold- 
smith, vol.  i.  p.  6q  ;  Mussel  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseaiu  vol.  i.  p.  95,  vol.  ii.  p.  227  ;  Afimoires 
d'Epinay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  88  ;  Grimm,  Corresp.  vol.  xv.  pp.  79-90  ;  Morellet,  Mim. 
vol.  i.  p.  28  ;    Villemain,  Lit.  au  XV I  IP  Siicle,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach's  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  a  well-known  libel,  see 
Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  166  ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  462  ;  J  esse*  s  Selwyn, 
vol.  ii.  p.  9  ;  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mann,  vol.  iv.  p.  283  ;  Gibbon*s  Miscellaneous  Works, 
p.  73. 

267  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  wrote  a  great  deal  for 
authors,  which  they  published  under  their  name.  Mim.  et  Corresp.  de  Diderot,  vol.  iii. 
p.  102. 

268  This  was  the  Pensies  Philosophiques,  in  1746,  his  first  original  work  ;  the  previous 
ones  being  translations  from  English.  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  314.  Duvemet  (Vie  de  Vol- 
taire, p.  240)  says  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writing  it,  but  this  I  believe  is  a  mistake  ; 
at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  statement  elsewhere,  and  Duvemet  is 
frequently  careless.  [From  Delort's  Histoire  de  la  Detention  des  Philosophes  et  des 
gens  de  lettres  d  la  Bastille  et  d  Vincennes,  1829,  ii.  208-216,  it  appears  that  the 
writing  of  the  Pensies  was  part  of  the  case  against  Diderot  when  he  was  imprisoned 
in  i749« — Ed.] 
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means  improbable,ac9  and  jt  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need  be  startled. 
The  men,  however,'  who  then  governed  France  discovered  in  it  some  hidden 
danger.  Whether  they  suspected  that  the  mention  of  blindness  was  an  allusion 
to  themselves,  or  whether  they  were  merely  instigated  by  the  perversity  of  their 
temper,  is  uncertain  ;  at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for  having  hazarded 
this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  was  confined  in 
the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.^?©  The  natural  results  followed.  The  works  of 
Diderot  rose  in  popularity  ;  ^71  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  persecutors, 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  institutions  under  shelter  of  which 
such   monstrous  tyranny  could  be  safely  practised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  incredible  folly  with  which 
thf  rulers  of  France,  by  turning  every  able  man  into  a  personal  enemy,*'*  at 
length  arrayed  against  the  government  all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  made 
the  Revolution  a  matter  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity.  1  will,  however,  as  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the  most  private  affections  of 
domestic  life  could  be  publicly  outraged.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  was  an  actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chantilly.  She, 
though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred  a  more  honourable  attachment, 
and  married  Favart,  the  well-known  writer  of  songs  and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice, 
amazed  at  her  lx)klness,  applied  for  aid  to  the  French  crown.  That  he  should  have 
made  such  an  apphcation  is  sufficiently  strange  ;  but  the  result  of  it  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  except  in  some  Eastern  despotism.  The  government  of  France,  on 
hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  inconceivable  baseness  to  issue  an  order 
directing  Favart  to  abandcm  his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice,  to 
wht)sc  embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.*^ 

^^  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this  subject,  has 
confirmed  several  of  the  vie^^'S  put  forward  by  Diderot.  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  401  scq. ;  comp.  pp.  57,  407,  435.  Since  then  still  greater  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  *'  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task  to  teach  them  to  think  accurately."  M'Alister^s  Essay  on  the  Blind,  in  Jour,  of  SiaU 
Sac.  vol.  i.  p.  378  :  see  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  Rfport  of  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1847,  Transac.  of  Sec. 
pp.  92.  03.  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages  unconsciously  testify  to  the  sagacity  of 
Diderot  ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stupid  ignorance  of  a  government  which  sought 
to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  punishing  their  author.  [Diderot's  propositions  were 
ronrcrning  **la  moraW    of  the  blind  and  deaf. — Ed.] 

270  Mem.  et  Corresp.  de  Diderot,  vol.  i.  pp.  26-29 ;  Musset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  i. 
p.  47,  vol.  ii.  p.  276  ;  Letter  to  d'Argental,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  454  ;  Laere^ 
telle,  Dix-huitiime  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  [There  was  an  interrogatoire  after  Diderot  had 
been  imprisoned.    In  that,  other  works  of  his  are  specified. — Ed.] 

271  A  happy  arrangement,  by  which  curiosity  baffles  despotism.  In  1767,  an  acute 
observer  wrote,  "  II  n'y  a  plus  de  Uvres  qu'on  imprime  plusieurs  fois  que  les  li>Tes  con- 
damn«'^s.  II  faut  aujourd'hui  qu'un  libraire  prie  les  magistrats  de  brftler  son  livre  pour 
Ic  fairc  vcndre."  Grimm,  Corresp.  vol.  v.  p.  498.  To  the  same  effect,  Mim,  de  Sigur,  vol.  i. 
pp.  13,  16  ;  Mem.  de  Gear  gel,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

272  *'  Quel  est  aujourd'hui  parmi  nous  Thomme  des  lettres  de  quelque  m6rite  qui  n*ait 
^prouve  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  la  calomnie  et  de  la  persecution  ?  "  etc.  Grimm^ 
Corresp.  vol.  v.  p.  451.  This  was  written  in  1767.  and  during  more  than  forty  years 
previously  we  find  similar  expressions  :  the  earliest  I  have  met  with  being  in  a  letter  to 
Thiriot.  in  1723,  in  which  Vf>ltaire  says  {Gittvres,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  94),  **la  s^v^Titfe  devient  plus 
grande  de  jour  en  jour  dans  I'inquisition  de  la  librairie.**  For  other  instances,  see  his 
letter  to  Do  Forniont,  pp.  423-425,  also  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  351,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  222  ;  his  Lettres 
inediies,  vol.  i.  p.  547  :  Mhti.  de  Diderot,  vol.  ii.  p.  213  :  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  to 
Hume,  pp.  14,  15. 

273  i>art  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccurately,  in  Schlosser*s  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii. 
p.  4S3.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Grimm,  Corresp.  Lit.  vol.  viii.  pp.  231-233  :  **  Le  grand 
Maurice,  irrite  d'une  resistance  qu'il  n'avait  jamais  eprouv^e  nulle  part,  eut  la  faiblesse 
de  demander  une  lettre  de  cachet  pour  enlever  h  un  mari  sa  femme,  et  pour  la  contraindre 
d'etre  sa  concubine ;  et,  chose  rcmarquable,  cette  lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord^e  et  ex^cutfe^ 
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These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations  by  which  the  blood  of  men  is 
made  to  boil  in  their  veins.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds 
in  France  were  filled  with  loathing  at  the  government  by  whom  such  things  were 
done  ?  If  we,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are  moved  to 
indignation  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must  have  been  felt  by  those 
before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ?  And  when  to  the  horror  they 
naturally  inspired  there  was  added  that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim 
which  every  one  might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  the 
authors  of  these  persecutions  had  none  of  the  abilities  by  which  even  vice  itself 
is  sometimes  ennobled  ; — when  we  thus  contrast  the  poverty  of  their  understand- 
ings with  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  we,  instead  of  being  astonished  that  there 
was  a  revolution,  by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away,  should 
rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by  which  alone  the  Revolution 
was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me  indeed  it  has  always  appeared  that  the  delay  of  the  Revolution  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  proofs  history  affords  of  the  force  of  established  habits,  and 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associations.  For  if 
ever  there  existed  a  government  inherently  and  radically  bad,  it  was  the  govern- 
ment of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  existed  a  state  of  society 
likely,  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils,  to  madden  men  to  desperation, 
France  was  in  that  state.  The  people,  despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject 
poverty,  and  were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with  merciless 
barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  control  was  exercised  over  the  whole 
country  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown.  The  intellect  of  France  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless  proscription,  its  literature  prohibited  and 
burned,  its  authors  plundered  and  imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom 
that  these  evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes,  whose  arrogance 
was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their  power,  only  thought  of  present  enjoy- 
ment :  they  took  no  heed  of  the  future  ;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning,  the 
bitterness  of  which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The  people  remained  in 
slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually  occurred  ;  while  as  to  the  literature,  nearly  * 
every  year  witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive  it  of  that  share  of  liberty  which 
it  still  retained.  Having  in  1764  issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be 
published  in  which  questions  of  government  were  discussed  ;  274  having  in  1767 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likely  to  excite  the  public  mind  ;  276 
and  having  moreover  denounced  the  same  penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who 
attacked  religion, 27fi  as  also  against  any  one  who  spoke  of  matters  of  finance  ;  ^77 

Les  deux  epoux  plierent  sous  le  joug  de  la  necessity,  et  la  petite  Chantilly  fut  k  la  fois 
femine  de  Favart  et  maitresse  de  Maurice  de  Saxe." 

2"*  "  L'Averdy  was  no  sooner  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  published  a  decree, 
in  1764  {arret  du  conseil), — which,  according  to  the  state  of  the  then  existing  constitution, 
had  the  force  of  a  law, — by  which  every  man  was  forbidden  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed, 
anything  whatever  upon  administrative  affairs,  or  government  regulations  in  general, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  police-laws  ;  by  which  the  man  was  liable  to  be 
punished  without  defence,  and  not  as  was  the  case  before  the  law-coiurts,  where  he  might 
defend  himself,  and  could  only  be  judged  according  to  law."  Schlosser's  Eighteenth 
Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  i66  :  see  also  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  141,  vol.  ii.  p.  75»  **  un  arret 
du  conseil,  qui  defendait  d'imprimer  sur  les  matieres  d' administration." 

2T'.  "  L'ordonnance  de  1767.  rendue  sous  le  ministere  du  chancelier  Maupeou,  portait 
la  peine  de  niort  contre  tout  auteur  dYcrits  tendant  h  emouvoir  les  esprits."  CassagnaCt 
Causes  de  la  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

2T'5  In  April,  1757^  D'Alenibert  writes  from  Paris,  *'  on  vient  de  publier  une  declaration 
qui  inflige  la  peine  de  mort  k  tons  ceux  qui  auront  public  des  Merits  tendants  k  attaquer  la 
religion."  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  liv.  p.  34.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  edict  as  that 
mentioned  by  M.  Amedee  Renee,  in  his  continuation  of  Sismondi,  Hisioire  des  FranfaiSy 
vol.  xxx.  p.  247. 

277  "  II  avait  ete  defendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^crivains  de  parler  de  finances." 
Lavallee,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 
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— having  taken  these  steps,  the  rulers  of  France,  very  shortly  before  their  final 
fall,  contemplated  another  measure  still  more  comprehensive.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
singular  fact  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  when  no  power 
on  earth  could  have  saved  the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  government  was  so 
ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  could  quell  the  spirit 
which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by  an  officer  of  the 
crown  to  do  away  ^vith  all  the  publishers,  and  not  allow  any  books  to  be  printed 
except  those  which  issued  from  a  press  paid,  appointed,  and  controlled  by  the 
executive  magistrate.^TS  xhis  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  of  course  have  invested  the  king  with  all  the  influence  which  literature 
can  command  ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  national  intellect  as  the  other 
measures  were  to  national  liberty  ;  and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin  of 
France,  either  by  reducing  its  greatest  men  to  complete  silence,  or  else  by  de- 
grading them  into  mere  advocates  of  those  opinions  which  the  government  might 
wish  to  propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling  matters,  merely  interest- 
ing to  men  of  letters.  In  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the 
last  resource  of  liberty.  In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  prostitute  their 
abilities  by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the  danger  would  no  doubt  be  consider- 
able, because  other  parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  contagion. 
Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread,  there  would  be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so 
long  as  we  possessed  those  free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of 
which  the  generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired.  And  although 
such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  liberty,  they  do  un- 
questionably react  upon  it,  and  from  the  force  of  habit  they  could  for  a  while 
survive  that  from  which  they  originally  sprung.  So  long  as  a  country  retains  its 
political  freedom,  there  will  always  remain  associations  by  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  mental  degradation,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest  superstition,  the 
minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things.  But  in  France  such  associations 
had  no  existence.  In  France  everything  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for 
the  governed.  There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament,  nor  free  debates. 
There  were  no  public  meetings  ;  there  was  no  popular  suffrage ;  there  was  no 
discussion  on  the  hustings  ;  there  was  no  habeas-corpus  act  ;  there  was  no  trial 
by  jury.  The  voice  of  liberty,  thus  silenced  in  every  department  of  the  state, 
could  only  be  heard  in  the  appeals  of  those  great  men  who  by  their  writings 
inspirited  the  people  to  resistance.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are  often  accused  of  having  wantonly 
disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.^T^  They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly 
oppressed  by  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church  ;  and  they  used  their  abilities 
to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  best  course  open 
to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against 
tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic  system  should  be  encountered  by  a  revolutionary 
literature.  The  upper  classes  were  to  blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow  ; 
but  we  must  by  no  means  censure  those  great  men  who,  having  defended  them- 
selves from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded  in  smiting  the  government  by  whom 
the  aggression  was  originally  made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider what  is  much  more  important,  namely,  the  origin  of  that  crusade  against 
Christianity  in  which,  unhappily  for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  embark, 
and  the  occurrence  of  which  forms  the  third  great  antecedent  of  the  French 

27?*  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  avocat-grneral  in  1780.  See  the  proposal,  in  his  own 
words,  in  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  pp.  143,  144.  On  the  important  functions  of  the 
avf)cats  generaux  in  the  eighteenth  century,  see  a  note  in  Leitres  (TAguesseau,  vol,  i.  p.  264. 

27^  And  we  should  also  remember  what  the  circumstances  were  under  which  the  accusa- 
tion was  first  heard  in  France  :  '*  Lcs  reproches  d'avoir  tout  dt'truit,  adress^  aux  philo- 
sophes  du  dix-huitienie|siecle,  ont  commence  le  jour  oii  il  s'est  trouv6  en  France  un 
gouvemement  qui  a  voulu  r6tablir  les  abus  dont  les  6crivains  de  cette  6po(|ue  avaient 
accclcre  la  destruction."     Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  72, 
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Revolution.  A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Christianity  is 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  general  theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  revolutionary  literature 
which  eventually  overturned  all  the  institutions  of  France  was  at  first  directed 
aj^ainst  those  which  were  religious,  rather  than  against  those  which  were  political. 
The  great  writers  who  rose  into  notice  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
exerted  themselves  against  spiritual  despotism  ;  while  the  overthrow  of  secular 
despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  successors. 280  This  is  not  the  course  which 
would  be  pursued  in  a  healthy  state  of  society  ;  and  there  is  ilo  doubt  that  to 
this  peculiarity  the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  legitimate  progress 
of  a  nation,  political  innovations  should  keep  pace  with  religious  innovations, 
so  that  the  people  may  increase  their  liberty  while  they  diminish  their  superstitioli. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church  was  attacked, 
and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence  was  that  the  order  aJld 
balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed  ;  the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to 
the  most  daring  speculations,  while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most 
oppressive  despotism  ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  capacities  which 
their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to  employ.  When,  therefore,  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  not  a  mere  rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against  educated 
masters,  but  it  was  a  rising  of  men  in  whom  the  despair  caused  by  slavery  was 
quickened  by  the  resources  of  advancing  knowledge  ;  men  who  were  in  that 
frightful  condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips  the  progress  of  liberty, 
and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to  remove  a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an 
insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe  some  of  the  most  hideous 
peculiarities  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  inquire  how  it  was,  that  while  in  England  political  freedom  and  religious 
scepticism  have  accompanied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should  on  the  other 
hand  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement  in  which,  during  nearly  forty 
years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the  freedom,  while  they  encouraged  the  scep- 
ticism, and  diminished  the  power  of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  those  ideas  out  of  which 
the  French  had  long  constructed  the  traditions  of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circum- 
stances which,  when  treating  of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted  to  indicate, 
had  secured  to  the  French  kings  an  authority  which,  by  making  all  classes 
subordinate  to  the  crown,  flattered  the  popular  vanity.^si  Hence  it  was,  that 
in  France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the  national  mind  deeper  than  in 


■^"  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  happened,  will  be 
'  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume  ;  but  that  the  revolutionary  movement, 
while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  was  directed  against  the  church,  and 
not  against  the  state,  is  noticed  by  many  writers  ;  some  of  whom  have  also  observed, 
that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground  began  to  be  shifted,  and 
a  disposition  was  first  shown  to  attack  political  abuses.  On  this  remarkable  fact, 
indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare  Lacretelle,  XV II I'  Siicle, 
vol.  ii.  p.  305  ;  Barruel,  Mem.  pour  VHist.  du  Jacohinisme,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  ii.  p.  113  ; 
Tocqueville,  UAncien  Regime,  p.  241  ;  Alison's  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  vol.  xiv.  p.  286  ; 
Mem.  de  Rivarol,  p.  35  ;  Soulavie,  Rigne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iv.  p.  397  ;  Lamartine,  Hist. 
des  Girondins,  vol.  i.  p.  183  ;  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ix.  p.  307,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  34. 

281  See  some  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tocqueville's  great  work,  De  la  Dimocratie,  vol.  i. 
p.  5  ;  which  should  be  compared  with  the  observation  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who  says,  happily  enough,  that  the  French  '*  love 
themselves  in  their  kings."  Walpole's  Mem.  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  [This  is 
obviously  true  of  all  monarchic  peoples,  and  is  apparent  in  Buckle's  own  praise  of  Elizj*- 
beth.— Ed.] 
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any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain  alone  excepted.^^a  The  difference  between 
this  spirit  and  that  observable  in  England  has  been  already  noticed,  and  may  be 
still  further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  nations  have  dealt 
with  the  posthumous  reputation  of  their  sovereigns.  With  the  exception  of 
Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  Great, 283  ^ve  in  England  have  not  sufficiently 
loved  any  of  our  princes  to  bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal 
admiration.  But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with  every  variety  of 
p.iu'3gyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single  name,  one  king  is  Louis  the  Mild,  another 
IS  Louis  the  Saint,  another  is  Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the  Great,  and  the 
m')st  hopelessly  vicious  of  all  was  called  Louis  the  Beloved.* 

These  are  facts  which,  iusigniticant  as  they  seem,  form  most  important  materials 
for  real  history,  since  they  are  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country 
in  which  they  exist .23*  Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is  obvious.  For 
by  them,  and  by  the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung,  an  intimate  and 
hereditary  association  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  between 
tlie  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputation  of  their  sovereign.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  political  conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected 
against  censure  by  a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  could  be  erected 

■-■*-  Not  only  the  p«)litical  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  contains  melaucholy 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  loyalty  uf  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  injurious  results 
pnKluced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflections  in  Ticknors  Hist,  of  Spanish 
Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96,  133,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191-193. 

-•^  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  know  very  little 
about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his  reign  is  Asser,  whose  work,  there 
is  reason  to  beUeve,  is  not  genuine.  See  the  argimients  in  Wright's  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i. 
pp.  408-412.  It  moreover  appears  that  some  of  the  institutions  popularly  ascribed  to 
him,  existed  before  his  time.     Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

=*^*  The  French  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loyalty  was  the 
characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their  opposite  and  insubordinate 
spirit.  "II  n'est  pas  ici  question  des  Franyais,  qui  se  sont  toujours  distingu^s  des  autres 
nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs  rois."  Le  Blanc,  Lcttres  (Tun  Franfois,  vol.  iii.  p.  523. 
"  The  English  do  not  love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as  could  be  desired.*'  Sorbiire*s 
Voyage  to  England,  p.  58.  *'  Le  respect  dc  la  majeste  royale,  caractere  distinctif  des 
Fran^ais."  Mem.  de  Montbarey,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  "  L' amour  et  la  fidelitd  que  les  Fran^ais 
out  naturellenient  pour  leurs  princes."  Mim.  de  MoUeville,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  *'  Les  Fran^ais 
qui  ainient  leurs  princes."  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  381  ;  and  see  vol.  xi.  p.  729. 
For  further  evidence,  see  Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  iv.  p.  346  ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  vii. 
p.  105  ;  Segur.  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  32  ;  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  iv.  p.  58. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
liistorics  in  the  English  language  :  "  There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  certain  and  more 
evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  them  ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  that  is  more  entirely  possessed  with  this  notion 
of  princes  than  the  English  nation  is  in  this  age  ;  so  that  they  will  soon  be  uneasy  to  a 
prince  who  d<x*s  not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  and  in  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him.** 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  vol.  vi.  p.  223.  This  manly  and  wholesome  passage 
was  written  while  the  French  were  licking  the  dust  from  the  feet  of  Louis  XIV.  [And 
Burke  wrote  :  "  We  fear  God  :  we  look  up  with  awe  to  kings,"  while  "  the  French  '*  were 
pulhng  down  their  monarchy. — Ep.] 

I  *  Buckle  has  forgotten  Edward  the  Confessor,who  was  also  a  Samt,  and  '*  Richard  Lion- 
Heart  "  and  "  Good  Queen  Bess."  In  our  own  day  we  have  *'  Albert  the  Good.*'  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  *'  Louis  the  Just "  was  never  a  popular  sobriquet,  but  was 
a  title  obscurely  given  to  Louis  XIII.  because  he  was  born  under  the  sign  of  the  Balances. 
Voltaire  mentions  this  (Siecle.  ch.  ii.)  as  a  little  known  and  absurd  fact.  Louis  XV.,  in 
turn,  was  called  Le  Bien-Aipne  on  the  cxrcasion  of  his  being  nationally  prayed  for  in  a 
dangerous  illness.  He  was  not  generally  or  popularly  so  named,  and  was  indeed  often 
spoken  of  with  contempt  as  early  as  1740.  Cp.  Kocquain,  L* Esprit  rivolutionnaire  avoiU 
la  Revolution,  1878,  p.  io8. — Ed.] 
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by  the  most  stringent  laws.*  It  was  protected  by  those  prejudices  which  each 
generation  bequeathed  to  its  successor.  It  was  protected  by  that  halo  which 
time  had  thrown  round  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.28S  And,  above  all,  it  was 
protected  by  that  miserable  national  vanity  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation 
and  to  slavery  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  intimidated  by  the  greatness  of  his 
victories. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  was  that  when,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
intellect  of  France  began  to  be  roused  into  action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses 
of  the  monarchy  never  occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker.  But  under  the 
protection  of  the  crown  there  had  grown  up  another  institution,  about  which 
less  delicacy  was  felt.  The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  allowed  to 
oppress  the  consc  ences  of  men,  were  not  sheltered  by  those  national  associations 
which  surrounded  the  person  of  the  sovereign  ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general  reputation  of 
France.  Indeed  the  French  church,  though  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it 
possessed  immense  authority,  had  always  exercised  it  in  subordination  to  the 
crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  had  not  feared  to  oppose  even  the  pope  himself.286 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  in  France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be 
attacked  before  the  temporal  power  ;  because,  while  it  was  as  despotic,  it  was 
less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by  those  popular  traditions 
which  form  the  principal  support  of  every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  was  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  French  and  English  intellects  adopted  courses  so  entirely  different.  In 
England,  the  minds  of  men,  being  less  hampered  with  the  prejudices  of  an  indis- 
criminate loyalty,  have  been  able  at  each  successive  step  in  the  great  progress 
to  direct  their  doubts  and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion  ;  and  thus 
establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  superstition,  they  have 
maintained  the  balance  of  the  national  intellect  without  allowing  to  either  of 
its  divisions  an  excessive  preponderance.  But  in  France  the  admiration  for 
royalty  had  become  so  great  that  this  balance  was  disturbed  ;  the  inquiries  of 
men,  not  daring  to  settle  on  politics,  were  fixed  on  religion,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  literature  in  which  unanimous 
hostility  to  the  church  was  unaccompanied  by  a  single  voice  against  the  enormous 
abuses  of  the  state.  There  was  likewise  another  circumstance  which  increased 
this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  personal  character 
of  the  hierarchy  had  done  much  to  secure  their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of 
the  church  were  men  of  virtue,  and  many  were  men  of  ability.  Their  conduct, 
tyrannical  as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  conscientious  ;  and  the  evils  which  it 
produced  are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy  of  intrusting  ecclesiastics 
with  power.  But  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
clergy,  from  causes  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became  extremely 
dissolute,  and  often  very  ignorant.     This  made  their  tyranny  more  oppressive, 

-^  "  La  race  des  ruis  la  plus  ancienne."  Mem.  de  Genlis,  vol.  ix.  p.  281.  *'  Nos  rois, 
issus  de  la  plus  Rrande  race  du  iiionde,  et  devant  qui  les  C^sars,  et  la  plus  grande  partie 
des  i)riiices  qui  jadis  out  comniande  tant  de  nations,  ne  sent  que  des  roturiers."  Mem. 
lie  Mottevillc,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  And  a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says, 
that  France  "  e  regno  piu  antico  d'  ogn'  altro  che  sia  in  essere  al  presente."  Relat.  des 
Ambassad.  vol.  i.  p.  470.     Compare  Boullier,  Maison  MilUaire  des  Rots  de  France^  p.  360. 

2*^  Capefigue's  Louis  XIV.  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  301  ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  Rivoluiions,  vol.  ii. 
p.  16.  M.  Ranke  [Die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  257)  ascribes  this  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV.  ;  but  the  cause  lies  much  deeper,  being  connected  with  that 
triumph  of  the  secular  interests  over  the  spiritual,  of  which  the  policy  of  Henry  IV.  was 
itself  a  consequence. 

f*  In  i)oint  of  fact  there  appeared  in  171 7  an  audacious  libel  on  the  Regent,  entitled 
Les  Philippiqucs,  and  Voltaire,  who  was  falsely  suspected  of  writing  it,  was  im- 
prisoned as  above  mentioned. — Ed.] 
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rjecija^  t  -J  submit  t  j  i:  wii  iivjx-z  dis^TaCriuI.  The  ^Teai  abilities  and  unblemished 
morals  oi  men  like  B«jssuet.  l-enelon.  B-jurdaloue,  Fleechier.  and  Mascaron 
dirnimshed  m  some  dezree  the  i^ominy  which  is  always  connected  with  blind 
o>.-dience.  Bui  when  they  were  succ^reded  by  such  bV^hops  and  cardinals  as 
Du:>^!->,  Lahteau,  Tencm,  and  others  who  liounshed  under  the  regency,  it  became 
diiiicult  to  r«:sj>«xt  the  heads  of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and 
n  jt'^riou-s  depravity.^"  At  the  same  lime  that  there  occurred  this  unfavourable 
iMhXi-jL*t  amon^  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  there  also  occurred  that  immense  reaction 
'A  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  early  workings.  It  was  therefore  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  spirit  of  mquir\-  became  stronger,  that  the  character 
of  the  cler^jy  became  more  coniemptible.^^^  The  great  writers  who  were  n«»w 
rising  in  France  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they  saw  that  thcoe  who  us»uqH:(l 
unlimited  p'jwer  over  consciences  had  themselves  no  c.-nsciences  at  all.  It  is 
evident  that  every  arguntent  which  they  burrowed  from  England  against 
ecclesiastical  [x^wer  woul<i  gain  additional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose 
perv>nal  unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged .2* 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties  when,  almost  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  began  that  great  struggle  between  authority  and 
reas/'jn  which  is  still  unfinished,  although  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  its 
result  is  no  longer  doubtful.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  compact  and  numerous 
priesthfxxl,  supported  by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small  body  of  men,  without  rank, 
without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without  reputation,  but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty 
and  by  a  just  confidence  in  their  own  abiUties.  Unfortunately,  the>'  at  the  very 
outset  committed  a  serious  error.  In  attacking  the  clergy,  they  lost  their  respect 
for  religion.  In  their  determination  to  weaken  ecclesiasticail  power,  they  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity.*  This  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them  by  the 
exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  frightful  evils  which  their  country 
was  suffering  from  the  institution  of  priesthood  as  it  then  existed  ;  and  yet  they 

2"»7  lutvalUe^  Hht.  dcs  Iran^aht  vol.  iii.  p.  4oii ;  Flassan,  Hii^t.  de  la  Diplomatie,  vcrf.  v, 
p.  3  ;  Tocqueville,  Regtic  de  Louis  AT.,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  347  ;  Duclns,  Mimoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 
43.  154.  i55»  223.  224.  What  was  if  possible  still  more  scandalous,  was  that  in  1723 
tlie  assembly  of  the  clergy  elected  as  their  president,  unanimously  (**  d'ime  voiz  un- 
aiiirue  "),  the  infamous  Dubois,  the  most  notoriously  iimnoral  man  of  his  time.  Duclot, 
Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

'■^  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  Villemain,  XVIII'  Siide,  vol.  iii.  pp.  178, 
179  ;  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  serie,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  TocquevilU  {Regne  de  Louis  XV. 
vol.  i.  pp.  35-38,  365)  says,  "  Ic  clcrg6  prechait  une  morale  qu'il  compromettait  par  sa 
couduitc  ;  *'  a  noticeable  remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent  of  the  sceptical  philosophyt 
like  the  elder  M.  Tocqueville.  Among  this  profligate  crew,  Massillon  stood  alone  ;  he 
being  the  last  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable  for  virtue  as  well  as  for  ability. 

'^^  Voltaire  says  of  the  l-lnglish,  "  quand  ils  appreiment  qu'en  France  de  jeunes  gens 
connus  par  leurs  debauchees,  et  elcves  a  la  prelature  par  des  intrigues  de  femmes,  font 
publiqucrnent  Taniour,  s'egaicnt  k  composer  des  chansons  tendres,  donnent  tous  les  jours 
des  soupers  delicats  et  longs,  et  de  la  vont  iiiiplorer  les  lumicres  du  Saint-Esprit,  et  se 
n(Mnmunt  hardinient  les  succcsseurs  des  apotrcs  ;  ils  reiuercient  Dieu  d*etrc  protestants." 
Lettres  sur  les  Anslais,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  29. 

[♦  Buckle  appears  here  to  have  furgotten  that  in  the  model  society  of  England  a  general 
attack  on  the  foundations  of  Christianity  had  been  going  on  almost  contiikuously  for  a 
generation — from  Collins  to  DodwcU  :  1713  to  1743 — before  anythmg  similarly  outspoken 
appeared  in  France.  There  were  very  few  frecthinking  publications  in  France  before 
1750;  and  I'renc.h  Deism  was  latterly  a  development  from  English,  though  Voltaire  was 
a  deist  before  he  came  to  England.  And  although  he  made  a  hostile  allusion  to  priests  in 
his  (lidif)e  (171W).  bis  first  writings  on  reli|;it»us  subjects  {«'.^^  the  Epiire  d  Uranif,  vvTitten 
in  17^2)  were  directed  not  against  priests  but  against  Cliristiaii  dogmas. — Ed.] 
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were  told  that  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  its  actual  form  was  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  Christianity.  They  had  always  been  taught  that  the  interests 
of  the  clergy  were  identical  with  the  interests  of  religion  ;  how  then  could  they 
avoid  including  both  clergy  and  religion  in  the  same  hostility  ?  The  alternative 
was  cruel ;  but  it  was  one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a  measure  which  they 
could  not  possibly  have.  We  should  not  now  commit  such  an  error,  because 
we  know  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  any  one  particnlar  form  of  priest- 
hood and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  We  know  that  the  clergy  are  msude  for 
the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  clergy.  We  know  that  tdl  questions  of 
church-government  are  matters  not  of  rdigion  but  of  policy,  and  should  be 
settled  not  according  to  traditional  dogmas  but  according  to  large  views  of 
general  expediency.  It  is  because  these  propositions  are  now  adnutted  by  all 
enlightened  men  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  rdigion  are  rarely  attacked 
except  by  superficial  thinkers.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find  that  the  existdhce 
of  our  bishops,  with  their  privileges  and  their  wealth,-  is  un^vourable  to  the 
progress  of  society,  we  should  not  on  that  account  feel  enmity  against  Christi- 
anity ;  because  we  should  remember  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident  and  not  its 
essential,  and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution  and  yet  retain  the 
religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should  ever  find,  what  was  fonneily  found  in 
France,  that  the  clergy  were  tyrannical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposition, 
not  to  Christianity,  but  merely  to  the  external  farm  which  Christianity  assumed. 
So  long  as  our  clergy  confine  themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties  d  their  calling, 
to  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either  bodily  or  mental,  so  long  wiU  we 
respect  them  as  the  ministers  of  peace  and  of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever 
again  entrench  on  the  rights  of  the  laity, — ^if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  State,— 4t  wiU  then  be  for 
the  people  to  inquire  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  country.  This,  therefoire,  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  now  view  these  things.  What  we  think  of  the  deijgy  will  depend  upon 
themselves,  but  will  have  no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of  Christianity. 
We  look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  notwithstanding  their  dispositicm 
to  intolerance,  and  notwithstanding  a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their 
profession,  do  undoubtedly  form  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which 
the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  sufferings  assuaged,  their  dis- 
tresses relieved.  As  long  as  this  institution  performs  its  functions,  we  are  well 
content  to  let  it  stand.  If  however  it  should  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it  should  be 
found  inadequate  to  the  shifting  circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain 
both  the  power  and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if  need  be,  remove 
some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not,  tamper  with  those  great  re- 
ligious truths  which  are  altogether  independent  of  it ;  truths  iR^iich  comfort  the 
mind  of  man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  infuse  into  him 
those  lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to  him  his  own  immortality,  are  the 
measure  and  the  symptom  of  a  future  life.* 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these  matters  were  considered 
in  France.  The  government  of  that  country,  by  investing  the  clergy  with  great 
immunities,  by  treating  them  as  if  there  were  something  sacred  about  their  per- 
sons, and  by  punishing  as  heresy  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  them,  had 
established  in  the  national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  their  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  consequence  was  that  when  the 
struggle  began,  the  ministers  of  rdigion,  and  religion  itself,  were  both  assailed 
with  equal  zeal.  The  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy,  will 
surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation  that  had  been  received. 
And  although,  in  the  indiscriminate  onslaught  which  soon  followed,  Christianity 
was  for  a  time  subjected  to  a  fate  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  those 
who  called  themselves  her  ministers,  this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought  by 
no  means  to  excite  our  astonishment.     The  destruction  of  Christismity  in  France 

[♦  See  note  above,  p.  aoo. — Ed.]  ^    .      ^    ^ 
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• 
was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opiuions  which  lx)und  up  the  destiny  of  the 
nation il  priesihfKxl  with  the  destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were 
connejted  by  the  same  origin,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If  that  which 
is  the  tree  of  life  were  in  reality_so  corrupt  that^it  could  only^bear  poisonous 
fruits,  then  it  availed  little  to  lop  off  the  boughs  and  cut  down  the  branches  ;  but 
it  wore  better,  by  one  mighty  effort,  to  root  it  up  from  the  ground,  and  secure 
the  health  of  society  by  stopping  the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before  we  censure  the  deistical 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  perverted,  however,  are  the  reasonings  to 
winch  some  minds  are  accustomed,  that  those  who  judge  them  most  uncharit- 
ably are  precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their  best  excuse.  Such  are  the 
men  who,  by  putting  forth  the  most  extravagant  claims  in  favour  of  the  clergy, 
are  seeking  to  establish  the  principle  by  the  operation  of  which  the  clergy  were 
destnjyed.  Their  scheme  for  restoring  the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
depends  on  the  supposition  of  its  divine  origin  ;  a  supposition  which,  if  insepar- 
able from  Christianity,  will  at  tmce  justify  the  infldelity  which  they  hotly  attack. 
The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  clergy  is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
civilization.  If,  therefore,  any  religion  adopts  as  its  creed  the  necessity  of  such 
an  increase,  it  Injcomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his 
utmost  either  to  destroy  the  creed  or,  failing  in  that,  to  overturn  the  religion, 
if  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at 
once  to  make  our  choice  ;  since  the  only  option  can  be  between  abjuring  our 
faith  and  sacrificing  our  liberty.  Fortunately  we  are  not  driven  to  so  hard  a 
strait  ;  and  we  know  that  these  claims  are  as  false  in  theory  as  they  would  be 
pernicious  in  practice.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  if  they  were  put  into  execution, 
the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy  a  momentary'  triumph,  would  have  con- 
summated their  own  ruin,  by  preparing  the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disas- 
trous as  those  which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great  French  writers  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  development  of  their  age.  Never  was  there  a  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  social  law  already  noticed,  that  if  government  will 
allow  religious  scepticism  to  run  its  course,  it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and  will 
hasten  the  march  of  civilization  ;  but  that  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand  it  may  no  doubt  be  repressed  for  a  time,  but  eventually 
will  rise  with  such  force  as  to  endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England 
we  adopted  the  first  of  these  courses ;  in  France  they  adopted  the  second.  In 
England  men  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on  the  most  sacred 
subjects ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  diminution  of  their  credulity  had  made  them  set 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  toleration  immediately  followed,  and  the 
national  prosperity  has  never  been  disturbed.*  In  France,  the  authority  of  the 
clergy  was  increased  by  a  superstitious  king  ;  faith  usurped  the  place  of  reason, 
not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be  heard,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
stifled,  until  the  country  fell  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV.  had  not  inter- 
fered with  the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would  have  continued  to 
advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  indeed,  too  late  to  save  the  clergy,  against 
whom  all  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  soon  arrayed.  But  the  force  of  the 
storm  might  still  have  been  broken,  if  the  government  of  Louis  XV.  had  con- 
ciliated what  it  was  impossible  to  resist  ;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to 
restrain  opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opinions.  If  the  rulers 
of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  silence  the  national  literature,  had 
yielded  to  its  suggestions,  and  had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing 
knowledge,  the  fatal  collision  would  have  been  avoided  ;  because  the  passions 
which  caused  the  collision  would  have  been  appeased.  In  such  case,  the  Church 
would  have  fallen  somewhat  earlier ;  but  the  State  itself  would  have  been  saved. 
In  such  case,  France  would,  in  all  probability,  have  secured  her  liberties,  without 

I*  13u(.klt  appears  to  have  fur^nitcii  his  own  demonstration  (above,  pp.  251-283) 
that  tli<!  "national  i)r«.»si)mty  "  in  Eufiland  was  very  nnich  disturbed  in  the  period  of 
the  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution. — Ed.] 
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increasing  her  crimes ;  and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and 
resources,  ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization,  might  have  escaped 
the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities  through  which  she  was  compelled  to  pass, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  has  not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  during  at  all  events  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible,  by  timely  concessions,  still  to  preserve  the 
political  institutions  of  France.  Reforms  there  must  have  been ;  and  reforms 
too  of  a  large  and  uncompromising  character.  So  far  however  as  I  am  able 
to  understand  the  real  history  of  that  period,  I  make  no  donbt  that  if  these  had 
been  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  everything  could  have  been 
retained  necessary  for  the  only  two  objects  at  which  government  onght  to  aim« 
namely,  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  But,  by  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  afterwards,  the 
state  of  affairs  began  to  alter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  spirit  of 
France  became  so  democratic,  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  dday  a  revolution, 
which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  might  have  been  altogether  averted.  This 
remarkable  change  is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same  period,  to  direct  its 
hostility  against  the  State,  rather  than,  as  heretofore,  against  the  Church.*  As 
soon  as  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  epoch  of  the  ei|^teenth  century, 
had  been  fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistiUe.  Event  after  event 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  each  one  linked  to  its  antecedent,  and 
the  whole  forming  a  tendency  impossible  to  wit^tand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
government,  jrielding  some  points  of  real  importance,  adopted  measures  by 
which  the  Church  was  controlled,  the  power  of  the  clergy  diminiBhed,  and  even 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  crown  now  called 
to  its  councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reform  ;  men  like 
Turgot  and  Necker,  whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would  in  calmer  days  have 
stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in  vain  that  promises  were 
made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to  redress  some  of  the  most  crying  grievances,  to 
repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the  states- 
general  were  summoned,  and  that  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  the  people  were  again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  All  these  things  were  in  vain,  because  the  time  for  treaty  had  gone 
by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had  come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could 
possibly  have  been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly  struggle 
which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  inevitablcf  For  the  measure  of  that 
age  was  now  full.  The  upper  classes,  intoxicated  by  the  long  possession  of  power, 
had  provoked  the  crisis  ;  and  it  was  needful  that  they  should  abide  the  issue. 
There  was  no  time  for  mercy  ;  there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy. 
The  only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether  they  who  had  raised  the 
storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind  ;  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they 
should  be  the  first  victims  of  that  frightful  hurricane  in  which,  for  a  moment, 
laws,  religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest  vestiges  of  humanity  were  e£Eaced, 

[*  There  was  no  such  change  of  direction  as  is  here  implied.  The  polemic  against  the 
reigaing  religion  increased  in  quantity  step  for  step  with  the  development  of  the  political 
discussion,  the  bulk  of  the  former  being  dated  after  1750.  The  error  in  the  text,  which 
is  frequently  repeated  in  a  later  chapter,  seems  to  have  been  set  up  by  a  misreading  of 
some  writer's  generalization  to  the  effect  that  whereas  the  opposition  to  the  govemmetU 
in  the  early  years  of  Louis  XV.  was  religious,  it  afterwards  became  political.  (See  this 
well  brought  out  by  Rocquain,  V esprit  rivolutionnaire  avant  la  Rivolution,  1878.)  But 
the  opposition  in  question  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  opposition  to  religion  by 
the  freethinkers,  which  spread  side  by  side  with  the  political  development.  Not  till 
1771  did  it  slacken  (Rocquain,  p.  297). — Ed.] 

[t  It  is  not  clear  how  such  a  proposition  can  be  proved,  if  by  "  crisis  "  and  "  hurri- 
cane "  arc  meant  the  Reign  of  Terror.  That  was  the  result  not  of  liberal  conoessioos, 
but  of  the  attempt  to  work  by  violence  a  counter-revolution.  But  for  such  resistance 
there  need  have  been  no  panic  and  no  bloodshed. — Ed»} 
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an']  the  civilization  of  France  not  only  submerged,  bnt,  as  it  then  appeared. 
irr';tr:evably  rumerl. 

'I  o  av.ertain  the  "successive  chan^^es  of  this,  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth 
c':iit  jry.  ii  an  undertaking  full  of  difficulty  ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
wiiri  which  the  events  fjccurred,  but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme  compUca- 
a  ill.  and  of  the  way  m  which  the\'  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other.  The 
n;at  jfials,  howe\'er.  for  such  an  inquir>'  are  ver\'  numerous  ;  and.  as  they  consist 
of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all  interests,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible 
to  r'^<yjn struct  the  history  of  that  time  according  to  the  only  manner  in  which 
history  dev-rves  to  Ix:  studierl  ;  thai  is  to  say,  according  to  the  order  of  its  social 
and  intelUxtual  development.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  present  volume. 
1  shall  therefore  attempt  to  trace  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution 
durin;(  that  remarkable  period  in  which  the  hostility  of  men.  slackening  in 
regard  to  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  ni-as  for  the  first  time  turned  against  the 
abuv,-s  of  the  State.  Hut  Ijefore  entering  into  this,  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  iKjlitical  ep^xh  of  the  eighteenth  centur\',  it  will  be  necessar\',  according 
to  the  jilan  which  I  have  sketched,  to  examine'the  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
riieth^xl  of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  those  changes  were 
aff'xted  by  the  tendencies  of  the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  ecclesiastical 
e|>rx;h.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the  more  easily  understand  the  activity  of 
that  i^rrxligious  movement  which  led  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  because  we 
shall  s^;e  that  it  not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biased  their  speculative  \'iews  in  regard 
to  the  events  of  preceding  ages  ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  histori- 
cal literature,  the  formation  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  benefits 
which  we  r>we  to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

State  of  Historical  Literature  in  France  from  the  End  of  the  Six- 
teenth TO  THE  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  those  vast  movements  in  the  intellect  of  France 
which  I  have  just  traced  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method 
of  writing  history.  That  bold  spirit  with  which  men  were  beginning  to  estimate 
the  transactions  of  their  own  time  was  sure  to  influence  their  opinions  respecting 
those  of  a  former  age.  In  this  as  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  the  first  innova- 
tion consisted  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of  doubting  what  had  hitherto  been 
believed  ;  and  this  feeling,  when  once  established*  went  on  increasing,  destroying 
at  each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured.  The  germs  of  the  reform  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  fourteenth  century,  though  the  reform  itself  did  not  begin  until 
late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  seventeenth  centnry  it  advanced 
somewhat  slowly  ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession 
of  strength,  and  in  France  in  particular  it  was  hastened  by  that  fearless  and 
inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  th^  age,  and  which,  pniging  history  of 
innumerable  follies,  raised  its  standard,  and  conferred  on  it  a  (ugnity  hitherto 
unknown.  The  rise  of  historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent  to  wMch  it  spread 
do  indeed  form  such  curious  features  in  the  annals  of  the  European  intellect  as 
to  make  it  surprising  that  no  one  should  have  attempted  to  examine  a  movement 
to  which  a  great  department  of  modern  literature  owes  its  most  valuable  peculi- 
arities. In  the  present  chapter  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  far  as  France 
is  concerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different  steps  by  which  the 
progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by  knowing  the  circnmstances  most  fovonr- 
able  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may  with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the  proba- 
bility of  its  future  improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary  consideration  well  worthy 
of  notice.  This  is,  that  men  seem  always  to  have  begun  to  donbt  in  matters  of 
religion  before  they  ventured  to  do  so  in  matters  of  history.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to 
which  heresy  is  exposed,  would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and  would  have 
induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing  their  scepticism  upon  questions 
of  literary  speculation.  Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  course  which  the 
human  mind  has  adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had 
universal  influence,  a  belief  in  the  unpardonable  criminsuity  of  religions  error  is 
so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  attention  of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who 
thinks  to  concentrate  upon  theology  his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it  leaves 
no  leisure  for  topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.^    Hence, 

^  See  some  very  just  remarks  in  Whewell*s  Philos,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
In  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  12S,  there  are  two  curious  illustrations 
of  the  universal  interest  which  theological  discussions  once  inspired  in  Europe ;  and  on 
the  former  subservience  of  philosophy  to  theology,  compare  HamiUofCs  Discussions  on 
Philosophy,  p.  197.  But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably  as  M.  Auguste  Comte> 
in  his  great  work,  PhUosophie  Positive,  The  service  which  the  metaphi^sldans  rendered 
to  the  Church  by  their  development  of  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiatioQ  {Bkmoo  WhiUts 
Evidence  against  Catholicism,  pp.  256-258)  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  suborcUnatioii  of 
the  intellect  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 

Of 
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during  many  centuries,  the  subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted  their  strength 
on  the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity  ;  and  while  upon  these  matters  they 
often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they  upon  other  subjects,  and  especially 
upon  history,  displayed  that  infantine  credulity  of  which  I  have  already  given 
several  examples. 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  theological  element  begins  to  decay, 
the  ardour  with  which  religious  disputes  were  once  conducted  becomes  sensibly 
weakened.  The  most  advanced  intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  gro^-ing  in- 
difference, and  therefore  they  are  also  the  first  to  scrutinize  real  events  with 
that  inquisitive  eye  which  their  predecessors  had  reserved  for  religious  specula- 
tirjns.  This  is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  every  civilized  nation. 
I-'rom  this  moment  theological  heresies  become  less  frequent,*  and  literar^- 
heresic's  iK'come  more  common.  From  this  moment  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of 
doubt  fastens  itself  upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  begins  that  great 
career  of  conquest  in  which  by  every  succeeding  discovery  the  power  and  dignity 
of  man  are  increased,  while  at  the  same  time  most  of  his  opinions  are  disturbed. 
and  many  of  them  are  destroyed  ;  until,  in  the  march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless 
revolution,  the  stream  of  tradition  is  as  it  were  interrupted,  the  influence  of 
ancient  authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing  in  strength,  learns 
to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to  throw  off  incumbrances  by  which  the 
freedom  of  its  movements  had  long  l>een  impaired. 

The  applicati(m  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of  France  will  enable  us  to 
explain  some  interesting  phenomena  in  the  literature  of  that  country.  During 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I  may  say  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centur\-. 
France,  though  fertile  in  annalists  and  chroniclers,  had  not  producetl  a  single 
historian,  because  she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who  presumed  to  doubt 
what  was  generally  believed.*  Indeed,  until  the  publication  of  Du  Haillan's 
history  of  the  kings  of  France,  no  one  had  even  attempteil  a  critical  digest  of 
the  materials  which  were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared  in  1576  ;  • 
and  the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  could  not  disguise  the  pride 
which  he  felt  at  having  accomplished  so  great  an  undertaking.  In  his  dedication 
to  the  king  he  says,  "  I  am,  sire,  the  first  of  all  the  French  who  have  written  the 
history  of  France,  and,  in  a  polite  language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
our  kings  ;  for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chronicles  which 
spoke  of  them."     He  adds  in  the  preface  :  "  Only  I  will  say,  without  presumption 

3  M.  Tocqucvillc  says,  what  I  nin  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  an  increasing  spirit  of 
equality  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious  creeds.  Dimocraiie  en  AnUrique^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  increasing  knowledge  has  this  effect  : 
for  those  great  nirn  whose  turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made  them  heretics,  are 
now  content  to  confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thought.  If  St.  Augustin  had 
lived  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  or  created  the  physical  sciences. 
If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  liad  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  he  would  have  organized  a  new  sect, 
and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his  (originality.  [As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  growth  c»f 
the  spirit  of  equality  rftW  evoke  a  nmltitude  of  new  sects  in  Holland  and  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  See  above,  ch.  vii.  at  note  19,  the  allusion  to  "  a  thousand  sects.** 
—Ed.] 

3  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xix.  pp.  315,  316  ;  where  it  is  said,  "I'ouvragc  de  Du  Haillan  est 
remarquable.  en  ce  que  c'est  le  premier  corps  d'histoire  de  France  qui  ait  paru  dans  notre 
langue."  See  also  Dacier,  Rapport  s»r  Us  Progris  de  VHistoire,  p.  170 ;  and  Des  Riaux, 
Historiettes,  vol.  x.  p.  185. 

[♦  This  too  sweeping  statement  does  injustice  to  the  immense  labours  of  Joseph  Scaliger 
on  the  chronological  side  of  history,  and  to  such  historical  researches  as  those  of  Fk'ancis 
Ilotman  {Franco -Gallia,  1573)  and  Etiennc  Pasquier  (Recherches  de  la  France^  1560 
and  thereafter),  concerning  whom  see  Prof.  Flint,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
I.SQ3,  pp.  187-190.  Compare  also  the  closing  sentence  of  par.  2  in  ch.  ix.  above,  and 
note  2  thereafter,  where  assertions  are  made  that  do  not  quadrate  with  the  present 
generalization. — Ed.] 
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and  boasting,  that  I  have  done  a  thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or  seen 
by  any  of  our  nation,  and  have  given  to  the  history  of  France  a  dress  it  never 
appeared  in  before."  *  Nor  were  these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure  man.  His 
work  went  through  numerous  editions ;  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  was  re- 
printed in  foreign  countries.  He  himself  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  French  nation,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.'  From  his  work  we  may,  therefore, 
gain  some  notion  of  what  was  then  the  received  standard  of  historical  literature  ; 
and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  materials  were  which  he 
chiefly  employed.  About  sixty  years  earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilins 
had  published  a  gossiping  compilation  on  "  the  Actions  of  the  French."  •  This 
book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fobles,  was  taken  by  Du  Haitian  as  the  basis 
of  his  famous  history  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  and  from  it  he  unhesitatingly  copies 
those  idle  stories  which  Emilius  loved  to  rdate.  This  will  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  credulity  of  a  writer  who  was  reckoned  by  his  contemporaries  to  be,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  greatest  historian  France  had  produced.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Du  Haitian,  not  content  with  borrowing  from  his  predecessor  everything  that 
was  most  incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by  some  circum- 
stances of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  history  with  a  long  account  of  a 
council  which,  he  says,  was  held  by  the  celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  French  should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy  or  by  an 
aristocracy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  any  snch  person  as  Pharamond  ever 
existed  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long  perished 
from  which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him.?  But  I>a  Haillan, 
regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  us  the  fullest  information  touching 
the  great  chieftain  ;  and,  as  if  determined  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  crednlity  of 
his  readers,  mentions,  as  members  of  the  council  of  Pharamond,  two  persons, 
Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very  names  are  invented  by  the  historian.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France  eany  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  however,  at  hand.  The  remarkable  intellectual 
progress  made  by  the  French  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  was,  as 
I  have  shown,  preceded  by  that  scepticism  which  appears  to  be  its  necessary 

*  Bayle,  article  Haillany  note  L. 

B  Mercure  Frangois,  in  Bayle,  article  HaUktn,  note  D. 

«  De  Rebus  gestis  Francorum,  which  appeared  about  15x6.  Biog,  Unw.  voL  xiiL  p.  xxg 
Compare,  respecting  the  author,  Mexeray,  Hist,  de  Franu,  voL  iL  p.  363,  with  Audiguft 
VOrigine  des  Francois,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  who  complains  of  his  opinioa  about  Govis,  "  quoy 
qu*il  fasse  profession  de  relever  la  gloire  des  Francois.**  Evtti  the  supecfidal  Boulain- 
villiers  (Hist,  de  VAncien  GouvememetU,  vol.  iL  p.  x66)  contemptuously  notkes  "let 
rdtoriciens  post^rieurs,  tels  que  Paul  Emile." 

7  Compare  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franpais,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177»  with  MimOosier,  Monar* 
chie  Franfaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  43,  44.  Philippe  de  C<»nine8,  thouji^  superior  to  Sfsmoodi  and 
Montlosier  in  point  of  ability,  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  had  no  idea  of 
doubting,  but  simply  says,  "  Pharamond  fut  esleu  roy,  Tan  430»  et  regna  dix  ans.**  Mim. 
de  Cotnines,  livre  viii.  chap,  xxvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  232.  But  De  Thou,  coming  a  hundred  yean 
after  Comines,  evidently  suspected  that  it  was  not  all  quite  rl^t,  and  therefore  puts  it 
on  the  authority  of  others.  "  Pharamond,  qui  selon  nos  kistoriens  a  poct6  le  premier  la 
couronne  des  Francois."  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ,  voL  x.  p.  530«  See  a  singular  passage  on 
Pharamond  in  M6m.  de  Duplessis  Momay,  voL  ii  p.  403* 

8  Sorel  {La  Bibliothique  Franfoise,  Paris,  1667,  p.  373)  say*  of  Du  Haillan.  "  On  Ini 
peut  reprocher  d' avoir  donn^  un  commencement  fabuleux  k  son  histoire,  qui  est  entice- 
ment de  son  invention,  ayant  fait  tenir  un  conseil  entre  Pharamond  et  set  plus  fiddles 
conseillers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puissance  en  main  11  deuoit  redniie  les  Francois  an 
gouvemement  aristocratique  ou  monarchique,  et  faisant  faire  une  baraDgue  k  chacun 
d'eux  pour  soustenir  son  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noms  de  Charamond  et  de  Qiiadrdc» 
personnages  imaginaires."  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion  that  this  was  not  exactly 
the  way  to  write  history,  adds, "  C*est  une  chose  fort  surprenante.9  On  est  fort  pen  asseurft 
si  Pharamond  fut  jamais  au  monde,  et  quoy  qu*on  s^achejqn'il  y  ait  ^t^  c*^t  one 
terrible  hardiesse  d*en  racont^  des^choses  qui  n'ont  aucu|i  appuy," 
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precursor.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  which  liad  begun  with  religion,  was  communi- 
cated to  literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in  every  department  of 
knowledge ;  and  now  it  was  that  history  first  emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which 
it  had  for  centuries  been  sunk.  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of  dates  may 
be  of  service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dislike  to  general  reasoning,  would 
otherwise  deny  the  connexion  which  I  wish  to  establish.  In  1588  was  published 
the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in  the  French  language.^  In  1598  the 
French  government,  for  the  first  time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  In  1604  De  Thou  publishecl  that  celebrated  work  which  is 
allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  histor\'  composed  by  a  Frenchman.'*^ 
And  at  the  very  moment  w^hen  these  things  were  passing,  another  eminent 
Frenchman,  the  illustrious  Sully, **  was  collecting  the  materials  for  his  historical 
work,  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  that  of  De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after 
it  in  ability,  in  importance,  and  in  reputation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  that 
i)()th  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  predecessors  immeasurably  behind 
them,  were  the  confidential  ministers  and  intimate  friends  of  Henry  IV.,  the 
first  king  of  France  whose  memory  is  staine<l  by  the  imputaticm  of  heresy,  and  the 
first  who  dared  to  change  his  religion,  not  in  consequence  of  any  theological 
arguments,  but  on  the  broad  and  notorious  ground  of  political  expediency.^2 

Jiut  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians  as  these  that  the  sceptical 
spirit  displayed  its  influence.  The  movement  was  now  l)ecoming  sufficiently 
active  to  leave  its  marks  in  the  writings  of  far  inferior  men.  There  were  two 
particulars  in  which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier  historians  was  very  striking. 
These  consisted  in  the  uncritical  manner  in  which,  by  blindly  copying  their  pre- 
decessors, they  confused  the  dates  of  different  events  ;  and  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  believed  the  most  improbable  statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence, 
and  often  upon  no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that  intel- 
lectual progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace,  that  within  a  very  few  years 
both  these  sources  of  error  were  removed.  In  1597  Serres  was  appointe<l 
historiographer  of  France  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  his  history  of 
that  country. ^•'*  In  this  work  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  carefully  recording 
the  date  of  each  event  ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has  since  his  time 
been   generally  followed.^*      The  importance  of  this  change  will  Ix;  willingly 

^*  "  Die  orstc  Rogung  des  skcptischon  Goistes  findcn  wir  in  den  Vcrsuchcn  drs  Michael 
von  Montaigne."  Tmnemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  443.  [As  has  been  above 
noted  (pp.  203-4)  this  generalization  overlooks  the  work  of  Bonaventure  Desperiers. 
—Ed.] 

10  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1604.  See  Le  Long,  Bibliothique  Historique  de  la 
France,  vol.  ii.  p.  375  ;  and  preface  to  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

11  Sismondi  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  Sully  ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  fuller  account 
of  hira  in  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.  viii.  pp.  101-117  ;  and  a  still  better  one  in 
Blanqui,  Histoire  de  VEconomie  Politique,  vol.  i.  pp.  347-361. 

1'  According  to  D*Aubign4,  the  king  on  his  conversion  said,  *'  Je  ferai  voir  k  tout  le 
mondc  que  je  n'ai  est6  persuade  par  autre  thiiologie  que  la  n6cessit6  de  I'estat*'  Smedley's 
Reformed  Religion  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  That  Henry  felt  this  is  certain  ;  and  that 
he  expressed  it  to  his  friends  is  probable  ;  but  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play  with  the 
Catholic  church  ;  and  in  one  of  his  edicts  we  find  **  une  grande  joye  de  son  retour  k  F^glise, 
dont  il  attribuoit  la  cause  k  la  grace  du  Tout -Puissant,  et  aux  prirres  de  ses  fiddles  sujets." 
De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xii.  pp.  105,  106.  Compare,  at  pp.  46R,  460.  the  message  he 
sent  to  the  pope. 

^^  Marchand,  Dictionnaire  Historique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  200.  La  Have,  175R,  folio.  This 
curious  and  learned  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  deserves,  contains  the  only 
good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  197-213. 

i«  '*  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  6v6nemens  dans  les 
ouvrages  historiques.  .  .  .  De  Serres  reconnut  ce  d^faut ;  et  pour  y  rem^dier,  il  rechercha 
avec  beaucoup  de  soin  les  dates  des  6v{'nemens  qu'il  avoit  k  employer,  et  les  marqua 
dans  son  histoire  le  plus  exactement  qu'il  lui  fut  possible.  Cet  exemple  a  6t6  imit6  depuis 
par  la  pKipart  de  ceux  qui  Font  suivi ;  efc'est  k  lui  qu*on  est  redevable  d^  Tavanta^e 
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acknowledged  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has 
been  thrown,  by  the  earUer  writers  having  neglected  what  now  seems  so  obvious 
a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innovation  been  established,  when  it  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  same  country,  by  another  of  still  greater  moment.  This  was  the 
appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  history  of  France,  by  Scipio  Dupleix,  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  evidence  for  historical  facts  was  published  with  the  facts  them- 
selves.15  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step  which,  more  than  any 
other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  industrious  in  collecting  their  authorities,  and 
careful  in  scrutinizing  them.^o  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  aJso  the 
first  Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system  of  philosophy  in  his  own 
language.i7  it  is  true  that  the  system  itself  is  intrinsically  of  little  vaJue  ;  ^^ 
but  at  the  time  it  appeared  it  was  an  unprecedented  and,  on  that  account,  a 
profane  attempt  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion  of  a  spirit 
bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly  known.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  there  should  be  made,  in  the  same 
country,  the  first  systematic  attempt  at  historical  scepticism.  The  system  of 
philosophy  by  Dupleix  appeared  in  1602  ;  and  in  1599,  La  Popelinidre  pub- 
lished at  Paris  what  he  calls  the  History  of  Histories,  in  which  he  criticizes  his- 
torians themselves,  and  examines  their  works  with  that  sceptical  spirit  to  which 
his  own  age  was  deeply  indebted.*^  This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch 
of  the  New  History  of  the  French  ;  containing  a  formal  refutation  of  that  fable, 
so  dear  to  the  early  historians,  according  to  which  the  monarchy  of  France  was 
founded  bv  Francus,  who  arrived  in  Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of 
Troy.20 

qu'on  tire  d'unc  pratique  si  norcssaire  et  si  utile."  Marchand,  Diet.  Historique^  yo\.  ii. 
p.  206. 

15  •'  II  est  le  premier  historien  qui  ait  cit6  en  marge  ses  autoritds  ;  pr6caution  absolu- 
ment  necessaire  quand  on  nYcrit  pas  Thistoire  de  son  temps,  ^  moins  qu*on  ne  s'en  tienne 
aux  faits  connus."  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  p.  95.  And  the  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xii. 
p.  277,  says,  "  On  doit  lui  faire  honneur  d'avoir  cit6  en  marge  les  auteurs  dont  il  s'est 
servi  ;  precaution  indispensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  peu  avant  lui,  et  que  les  historiens 
modemes  negligent  trop  aujourd'hui."  Bassompierre,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Dupleix, 
has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  his  History  ;  but  they  are  of  course 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Mim.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  iii.  pp.  356,  357'  Patin  speaks  favour- 
ably of  his  history  of  Henry  IV.  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  17  ;  but  compare  Sully, 
(Economies  Roy  ales,  vol.  ix.  pp.  121,  249. 

i«  The  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mure's  Hist,  of  Greek 
Literature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  197,  306,  307.  But  what  is  much  more  curious  is  that  even  in 
scientific  works  there  was  an  equal  looseness ;  and  Cuvier  says  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century  "  on  se  bomait  k  dire,  d'une  mani^re  g6n6rale,  Aristote  a  dit  telle  chose,  sans 
indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  le  livre  dans  lequel  la  citation  se  trouvait.'*  Cuvier,  Hist,  des 
Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  63  ;  and  at  p.  88,  "  suivant  Tusage  de  son  temps,  Gessner  n'indiquc 
pas  avec  precision  les  endroits  d'oii  il  a  tir6  ses  citations  "  ;  see  also  p.  214. 

17  '*  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philosophic  publi6  dans  cette  langue.'*  Biog.  Univ.  vol. 
xii.  p.  277- 

18  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  ago.  However,  Patin 
says,  "  sa  philosophic  francoise  n'est  pas  mauvaise."  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  357. 
On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dupleix,  see  a  favoiurable  judgment  in  Hamilton's  Discuss,  on 
Philos.  p.   iiQ. 

^^  Biofi.  Vniv.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Sorel  {Bibliothique  Franfoise,  p.  165),  who  is  evi- 
dently displeased  at  the  unprecedented  boldness  of  La  Popelinidre,  says,  *'  il  dit  ses  senti- 
mens  en  href  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de  plusieurs  langues,  et  particuli^re- 
ment  des  historiens  fran^ois,  dont  il  parle  avec  beaucoup  d'asseurance." 

20  *•  II  refute  I'opinion,  alors  fort  accr6dit6e,  de  Tarriv^e  dans  les  Gaules  de  Francus 
et  des  Troyens."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  Le  Long,  Biblioihique  His- 
torique  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  Patin  says  that  De  Thou  was  much  indebted  to  him  : 
*'  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la  Popelini^re.*'  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  There 
is  a  notice  of  PopeUniere,  in  connexion  with  Richer,  in  Mlm.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  v.  p.  349, 
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It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which  this  advancing  spirit 
of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge  history  of  its  falsehoods.  I  vdW  only  mention 
two  or  three;  more  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  my  reading.  In  1614, 
De  Rubis  published  at  I-yons  a  work  on  the  European  monarchies ;  in  which 
he  not  only  attacks  the  long -established  belief  respecting  the  descent  from 
Francus,  but  boldly  asserts  that  the  Franks  owe  their  name  to  their  ancient 
liberties. 2t  In  1620,  Gomberville,  in  a  dissertation  on  history,  refutes  many 
of  those  idle  stories  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French  which  had  been 
universally  rc'<:cived  until  his  time.22  j^^d  in  1630  Berthault  published  at 
Paris  the"  French  Floras,"  in  which  he  completely  upsets  the  old  method: 
since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  origin  of  the  French 
must  only  be  sought  for  in  those  countries  where  they  were  found  by  the 
Romans.23 

All  these.  an<l  similar  productions,  were  however  entirely  eclipsed  by 
Mezeray's  History  of  France  :  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1643, 
and  the  last  in  1651.2'  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fjiir  to  his  predecessors  to  call 
him  the  first  general  historian  of  France  ;  2fi  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
work  is  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of  Mezeray 
is  admirably  clear  and  vigorous,  rising  at  times  to  considerable  eloquence. 
T^esides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much  more  important.  These  are,  an 
indispositicm  to  believe  strange  things  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been 
believed  ;  and  an  inclinatiem  to  take  the  side  of  the  people  rather  than  that 
of  their  rulcrs.2«  Of  these  principles,  the  first  was  too  common  among  the 
ablest  Frenchmen  of  that  time  to  excite  much  attention.27  But  the  other  prin- 
ciple enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an  important  step  b(*fore  all  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  the  first  Frenchman  who,  in  a  great  historical  work,  threw 
off  that  superstitious  reverence  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which  indeed  continued  to  haunt  them  for  another 
century.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  was  also  the  first  who  saw  that  a 
history,  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  a  history  not  only  of  kings  but  of  nations. 

21  "11  refute  Ics  fables  qu'on  avan^oit  sur  rorigine  des  Francois,  appuy^es  sur  le 
ti'inoignage  du  faux  Berose.  II  dit  que  leur  nom  vient  de  leur  ancienne  franchise." 
Le  lj)ns>y  Bibliothi^ue  Historique,  vol.  ii.  p.  750. 

22  Compare  SoreU  Bihliothique  Franfoise^  p.  298,  with  Du  Fresnoy,  Mithode  pour 
Windier  VHistoire,  vol.  x.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  an  account  of  Gomberville  in  £« 
Ilhtoriettes  de  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  vol.  viii.  pp.  15-19  ;  a  singularly  curious  book, 
which  is  fur  the  seventeenth  century  what  Brantome  is  for  the  sixteenth.  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned  earlier  the  inimitable  ridicule  ^ith  which  Rabelais  treats  the  habit 
historians  had  of  tracing  the  genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah.  (Euvres  it 
Rabt'lais,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-3.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-17;  see  also,  at  vol.  v.  pp.  i7i»  172.  his 
defence  of  the  antiquity  of  Chinon. 

^  *'  L'auteur  croit  qu"i\  no.  faut  pas  la  chercher  aillcurs  que  dans  le  pays  oii  ils  ont 
ete  connus  des  Romains,  c'cst-jH-dire  entre  TKlbc  et  le  Rhin."  Le  Long,  Biblioihique 
Historiquey  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  This  work  of  Berthault's  was  for  many  years  a  text-book 
in  the  F'rench  colleges,     liwg.   Univ.  vol.  iv.  p.  347. 

2*  The  first  volume  in  1643  ;  the  second  in  1646  ;  and  the  last  in  1651.  Biog,  Univ. 
vol.  XX viii.  p.  510. 

25  *'  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray."  HallanCs  Literature 
of  Europe^  vol.  iii.  p.  228  ;  and  see  Stephen's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  1851, 
vol.  i.  p.  10. 

^  Bayle  says  that  Mezeray  is  *'  de  tons  les  historiens  celui  qui  favorise  le  plus  les 
peuples  contre  la  cour."     Le  Longy  Bihliothique  Historiquey  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixxxvi. 

27  ThouK'h  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests,  and  unusual 
appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations  due  to  supernatural  interference,  and, 
as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  political  change.  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  i. 
pp.  202,  228,  238.  241,  317,  792,  vol.  ii.  pp.  485.  573,  1120,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  i67i  894; 
instructive  passages,  as  proving  that  even  in  powerful  minds  the  scientific  and  secular 
method  was  still  feeble. 
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A  steady  perception  of  this  principle  led  him  to  incorporate  into  his  book 
matters  which,  before  his  time,  no  one  cared  to  study.  He  communicates 
all  the  information  he  could  collect  respecting  the  taxes  which  the  people  had 
paid  ;  the  sufferings  they  had  undergone  from  the  griping  hands  of  their  gover- 
nors ;  their  manners,  their  comforts,  even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they 
inhabited  ;  in  a  word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as  well 
as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy .28  These  were  the  subjects 
which  Mezeray  preferred  to  insignificant  details  respecting  the  pomp  of  courts 
and  the  lives  of  kings.  These  were  the  large  and  comprehensive  matters  on 
which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and  on  which  he  expatiated  ;  not  indeed  with  so 
much  fulness  as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an  accuracy  which 
entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  historian  France  produced 
before  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  was  in  many  respects  the  most  important  change  which  had  yet  been 
effected  in  the  manner  of  writing  history.  If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  had 
been  completed  by  his  successors,  we  should  possess  materials  the  absence  of 
which  no  modern  researches  can  possibly  compensate.  Some  things,  indeed, 
we  should  in  that  case  have  lost.  We  should  know  less  than  we  now  know 
of  courts  and  of  camps.  We  should  have  heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty 
of  French  queens,  and  of  the  dignified  presence  of  French  kings.  We  might 
even  have  missed  some  of  the  links  of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies 
of  princes  and  nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which  delights  the 
curiosity  of  antiquarians  and  heralds.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  should  have 
been  able  to  examine  the  state  of  the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of  them  in 
that  most  imp>ortant  period  is  inferior  in  accuracy  and  in  extent  to  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  some  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  the  earth.2»  If  the 
example  of  Mezeray  had  been  followed,  with  such  additional  resources  as  the 
progress  of  affairs  would  have  supplied,  we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of 
minutely  tracing  the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but  we  should 
have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those  original  principles  the  dis- 
covery of  which  constitutes  the  real  use  of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  the  march 
of  French  civilization  was  at  this  period  suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place  in  France 
which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  The  reaction  which  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  underwent,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  circumstances  which, 
by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  premature  close,  prepared  the  way  for  Louis  XIV., 
have  been  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted 
to  indicate  the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now  remains 
for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tendency  opposed  obstacles  to  the 
improvement  of  historical  literature,  and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from 
relating  with  honesty  what  was  passing  around  them,  but  also  from  under- 
standing events  which  had  occurred  before  their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature  must  be  struck  by  the 
dearth  of  historians  during  that  long  period  in  which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins 

28  What  he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  considering  that  some  of  the 
best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  even  De  Thou  gives  scarcely 
any  information  respecting  them  ;  so  that  Mezeray  had  no  model.  See,  among  other 
passages  which  have  struck  me  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  i45-i47»  204,  353»  356,  362-365, 
53o»  53i»  581,  812,  946,  1039.     Compare  his  indignant  expressions  at  vol.  ii.  p.  721. 

29  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century,  know 
how  httle  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  while  the  fullest 
private  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of  Sevign6  and  De  Maintenon,  is  equally 
unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  now  extant  has  been  collected  by 
M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable  work,  Histoire  des  divers  Etats  ;  but  whoever  will  put  all 
this  together  must  admit  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  the  condition  of  many  savage 
tribes  than  we  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV- 
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01  i  .yv^-mn^nt '*■  T>  this  :r.r  r^=.:i:il  p-ec-Iiir.::*-?  of  the  kine  prcally  con- 
XT.j.'.rl.  Hit  ^:--:i".:,r.  hi:  *:V-rr.  ^hirr-vi-'-ly  ne-^iecteti  ;  and  as  he  never 
hi  I  *.he  en^rrzy  : .,  r-:rri:r  ::=  :rf:c:-rn  ;:■;-?  ht  iU  his  life  re=iained  ignorant  of  many 
th:r.:?s  -A-.-.h  -*'h:ch  even  pr.nces  ^re  us::ally  iiniliar.*-  Of  the  course  of  past 
'iv-rn'is  he  kneTs-  lit-trilly  £:.:h:a«  ani  he  ::-:k  no  interesi  in  any  histoxy  except 
rhe  Y.:':'.jzy  cf  his  c^Tm  exrl-it?.  Aziinz  a  free  r«»:ple.  this  indifference  on  the 
7.-4.":  'A  :he  y.vere:?::  c  -  uli  never  hive  rr  -iuced  :n;:ir;ous  results  ;  indeed,  as  we 
hive  ilre^i^Iy  seen  :he  a'r.'ience  :f  ryil  ri:r:nai:r  :s  in  a  highly  ci\'ilized  countrj- 
•  h •.-  !T:  o  ^  t  f a V  ou r a  r. ! e  c  ',n  1 :  t : ..  r.  : : ! : : e ra : -^ re .  B u t  a :  t he  accession  of  Loui s  X H' . 
::.e  l::y.-rt:es  if  the  French  -.vere  «-.:ll  :-•-  v.-izlz.  and  the  habits  of  independent 
:h  >.:2ht  fo  reneat.  t-..  ena:.'.e  therr.  :-  r-eir  ;:r  2::a:a*t  that  combination  of  the 
f,T  ivn  h,nl  I h e  c h urc h  whic h  wa s  i : r->: ; e^i  a£ a : £= t  t h err. . •  The  French ,  becom ing 
every  '^lay  jr.ore  serv:'e.  at  length  s-nk  ?.:>  !:''.r  that  Ly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
c-nt'iry,  they  seenied  to  have  \  .-^i  even  the  w.sh  r-f  resistance.  The  king,  meeting 
no  opposition,  endeav  .-ure»i  to  exercise  over  the  intellect  of  the  country-  an 
authority  equal  to  that  wiih  which  he  cvnclvicttxl  its  government .5^  In  all 
the  :^eat  que-stions  of  reliri-.n  and  c:  pvlitics.  the  spirit  uf  inquir\*  was  stiHed. 
an  1  no  man  -A-as  allowe^i  to  express  an  "'pinir-n  unfavourable  to  the  existing 
-tate  of  thinzs.  A:=i  the  king  was  Willms  to  eR'i..»w-  literature,  he  naturally 
thought  that  he  had  a  risht  to  its  services.  Auth.  r-  who  were  fed  by  his  hand 
were  not  to  raise  their  voices  against  his  p«-'licy.  They  received  his  wages, 
an'l  they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  whu  paid  them.  When  Louis 
.-i--,'jmed  the  government,  Mezeray  was  still  living  :  though  I  need  hardly  say 
that  his  great  work  was  published  before  this  system  of  protection  and  patronage 
came  into  play.  The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  historian  of  France, 
was  now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  C)f  the  new  arrangement.  He  received 
from  the  crown  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs  :  but  when  he  in  1668  pub- 
li-ihf-rl  an  abridgment  of  his  HisionL-.s-T  it  wa.^  intimated  tn  him,  that  some  remarks 
upon  the  tendency  of  taxation  were  likrly  t'»  cau^e  ottence  in  high  quarters. 

•'■''  Tliis  is  iKitirf-d  in  Si-imonJi,  Hi>t,  dc<  Friim\i:<,  v.-l.  xxvii.  pp.  iSi,  1S2  ;  also  in 
I'lUepnaiiiy  LitUrature  Franfaise.  vol.  ii.  pp.  2'i.  3c.  C"mpare  D'Art^ftison,  Reflexions 
\ur  le>  fiiitorien%  Francois,  in  Memoires  de  I'Acadcmif  dis  Inscriptions,  vol.  xxviii. 
I'.  O27.  with  Boulainvilliers,  Ancien  Gouvcrnement  de  la  France,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

"*  ■'  I-e  jeune  I-ouis  XIV  n'avait  recu  au^une  education  intellectuelle."  Capefigu^s 
Richelieu,  Mazarin  et  la  Fronde,  vol.  ii.  p.  2%^.  On  the  education  of  Louis  XIV.  which 
was  as  shamefully  neglected  as  that  of  our  George  III.,  see  Lettres  inedites  de  Mainienon, 
vol.  ii.  p.  r^f)r)  ;  iJuclos,  Mim.  Secrete,  x'A.  \.  pp.  167.  16S  :  Mim.  de  Brienne,  vol.  i. 
PI'-  Yt^-VfV 

•''-  r)ii  his  p«^liti<al  maxims,  sec  Lenmntey.  Etahlissement  de  Louis  A'/r.,pp.  325-327, 
to;.  .JO?*.  The  elr^quent  rf-rnarks  made  by  M.  Rnnke  up«'n  an  Italian  despotism  are 
adiiiiratjly  applirabU;  to  his  whole  system  :  "  Sonderbare  (iestalt  mcnschlichcn  Dinge ! 
I>ie  Krjjft^'  dr-s  Laiidfs  brin^rm  den  Hnf  hervnr.  der  Mittelpunkt  des  Hofes  ist  der  Filrst, 
das  I'rtztc  I'ffKlurt  drrs  K**sammten  I^bens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbstgefiihl  des  Fiirsten.** 
Pie  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

^=»  His  Ahrige  ChrontAoqique  was  published  in  166S.  in  three  volumes  quarto.  Biog, 
I'niv.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  510.  I^;  Long  (Bihliotheque  Hi^torique,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixxxv.)  sa>'S, 
that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  published  in  mnscquence  of  a  '*  privilege  **  which  Mezeray 
harl  formerly  obtained.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty,  of  which  these 
writers  ar**  not  aware  :  for  Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  23  December,  1664,  speaks 
of  it  as  IxrinK  then  in  tho  press:  "on  imprime  iri  en  grand -in -quarto  un  Abrcge  de 
rilistoire  de  Franco,  par  M.  Mezeray."  Lettres  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  503  ;  compare  p.  665. 
It  lonK  romained  an  establishod  school-book  :  see  DWrgenson's  Essay,  in  Mim,  de 
V Academic,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  635  ;    and  Worka  of  Sir  Williatn  Temple,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

f*  It  will  be  f>bserved  that  Buckle  here  lapses  into  a  denial  of  his  own  previous 
argument,  though,  half  conscious  of  his  inconsistency,  he  tries  to  save  his  case.  He 
distinctly  ascribes  the  backwardness  of  history  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
ne^lcc.t  of  the  king,  and  calls  the  withdrawal  of  Mczerav's pension  a  ''punishment.** — Ed.] 
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As,  however,  it  was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too  fearless 
to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to  have  recourse  to  intimida- 
tion, and  half  of  his  pension  was  taken  from  him.^*  But  as  this  did  not  produce 
a  proper  effect,  another  order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the  remaining 
half ;  and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there  was  set  an  example  of  punishing 
a  man  for  writing  with  honesty  upon  a  subject  in  which,  of  all  others,  honesty 
is  the  first  essential.36 

Such  conduct  as  this  showed  what  historians  were  to  expect  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  Several  years  later,  the  king  look  another  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  same  spirit.  F6nelon  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
grandson  of  Louis,  whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judgment  did  much  to 
repress.3«  But  a  single  circumstance  was  thought  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
immense  service  which  F6nelon  thus  rendered  to  the  ro3ral  family,  and,  if  his 
pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would  have  rendered  prospectively  to  the  whole 
of  France.  His  celebrated  romance,  Telemachus,  was  published  in  1699,  as  it 
appears,  without  his  consent. 37  The  king  suspected  that  under  the  guise  of 
a  fiction  F6nelon  intended  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  government.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  author  denied  so  dangerous  an  imputation.  The  indignation 
of  the  king  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  bamished  F^nelon  from  the  court ; 
and  would  never  again  admit  to  his  presence  a  man  whom  he  suspected  of  even 
insinuating  a  criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  administration  of  the 
country.38 

If  the  king  could  on  mere  suspicion  thus  treat  a  great  writer,  who  had  the 
rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he 
would  deal  more  tenderly  with  inferior  men.  In  1681,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an 
Italian,  then  residing  at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own  fame,  conferred 
several  rewards  upon  the  author  ;  and  arrangements  were  made  that  the  work 
should  be  composed  in  Italian,  and  immediately  translated  into  French.  But 
when  the  history  appeared  there  were  found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account,  Louis  caused  the 
book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author  to  be  seiz^,  and  the  author 
himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bastille.3» 

Those  indeed  were  dangerous  times  for  independent  men ;  times  when 
no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was  safe,  unless  he  followed  the  fashion  of  the 

^  Barrihe,  Essai  sur  Us  Maurs  du  Dix-septiime  Siide,  prefixed  to  Mim.  de  Brienne, 
vol.  1.  pp.  129,  130,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  origmal  correspondence  with  Colbert. 
This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  imperfectly,  in  BouiamoiUiers,  Hist,  de  FAncien 
Gouvernement,  vol  i.  p.  196 ;  in  LemotUey,  EtablissemetU  de  Louis,  p.  331 ;  and  in 
Palissot,  Mim.  pout  VHisi.  de  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

^  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improved  edition  of  Meieray's 
History ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarks  were  expunged.  See 
Le  Long,  Bibliothique  Historique,  vol  ii.  p.  53,  vol.  iv.  p.  381 ;  and  Bfuntt,  Manuel 
du  Libraire,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Paris,  1843.  Hampden,  who  know  Mezeray,  has  recorded 
an  interesting  interview  he  had  with  him  in  Paris,  when  the  great  historian  lamented 
the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  France.     See  Calamys  Life  of  Himself,  voL  i.  pp.  392,  393. 

3*  Sismondh  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  240,  241. 

37  *'  Par  rinfidelit6  d'un  domestique  charg6  de  transcrire  le.manuscrit**  Biog,  Univ. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  289  ;  and  see  Peignot,  Did,  des  Livres  condamnSs,  vol.  i.  pp.  134,  I35.  It 
was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland  in  the  same  year,  1699.  Lettres 
de  SevigfUt  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  435  note. 

38  *'  Louis  XIV  prit  le  T61emaque  pour  une  personnalit6.  .  .  .  Comme  il  (F6nelon) 
avait  deplu  au  roi,  il  mourut  dans  Texil."  Lerminier,  Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  iL  pp.  219. 
220  ;  and  see  Steele  de  Louis  XIV,  chap,  xxxii.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  p.  307. 

39  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated  Paris,  23  July, 
1682,  and  printed  in  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  pp.  141,  142,  appendix  to  vol.  i.  The 
account  given  by  M.  Peignot  {Livres  condamrUs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  52,  53)  is  incomplete»  he 
being  evidently  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Preston's  letter. 
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day,  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the  court  and  the  church.  The  king»  who 
had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  what  he  called  glor}',^  laboured  to  degrade  con- 
temporary historians  into  mere  chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He 
r)rdereil  Racine  and  Hoileau  to  \«Tite  an  account  of  his  reign  ;  he  settled  a  pension 
upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  materials.**^ 
But  even  Kacine  and  Boileau,  poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would 
fail  in  satisfying  his  morbid  vanity  ;  they  therefore  received  the  pension,  but 
omitted  to  compose  the  work  for  which  the  pension  was  conferred.  So  notorious 
was  the  unwillingness  of  able  men  to  meddle  with  history*,  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  beat  up  literary  recruits  from  foreign  countries.  The  case  of  the 
Ablx:  J'rimi  lias  just  been  mentioned  ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one  year 
later  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683,  Burnet  visited 
France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he  might  receive  a  pension,  and  that 
he  might  even  enjoy  the  honour  of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he 
would  write  a  hist<jry  of  the  royal  affairs  ;  such  history,  it  was  carefully  added, 
Ixiing  on  the  "  side  "  of  the  French  king.*^ 

L'nder  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  history-,  so  far  as 
its  j^reat  essentials  are  concerned,  should  have  rapidly  declined  during  the  power 
ot  Louis  XIV.  It  Ix^came,  as  some  think,  more  elegant  ;  but  it  certainly  became 
more  feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was  composed  was  worked  with  great 
care,  the  periods  neatly  arranged,  the  epithets  soft  and  harmonious.  For 
that  was  a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  full  of  reverence,  of  duty,  and  of  admira- 
tion. In  history,  as  it  was  then  written,  every  king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop 
was  a  saint.  All  unpleasant  truths  were  suppressed  ;  nothing  harsh  or  unkind 
was  to  be  told.  These  docile  and  submissive  sentiments  being  expressed  in 
an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gave  to  history  that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle. 
unobtrusive  gait,  which  made  it  pK)pular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered.  But 
even  so,  while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  extinct.  All  its  independence 
was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all  its  boldness.  The  noblest  and  the  most  difficult 
department  of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the  human  race,  ¥ras 
abandoned  to  every  timid  and  creeping  intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it. 
There  were  Boulainvilliers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Varillas,  and 
Vertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  believed  to 
l>e  historians  ;  but  whose  histories  have  scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of 
enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  period  in  which  such  productions  were  admired, 
and  the  system  of  which  they  were  the  representatives. 

»«iTo  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical  literature  in  France,  from 
the  time  of  Mczeray  until  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  sum- 
mary of  every  history  which  was  written  ;  for  all  of  them  were  pervaded  by  the 
same  sj^irit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy  much  to<j  large  a  space,  it  will  probably 
be  thought  sufficient  if  I  confine  myself  to  such  illustrations  as  will  bring  the 
tciKlcncy  of  the  age  most  clearly  iKjfore  the  reader  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  will 
notice  the  works  of  two  historians  1  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  one  of  whom 
was  celebrated  as  an  antiquary,   the  other  as  a  theologian.     Both  possessed 


<"  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  '*  glorieux  phi  tut  qu'appreciateur  de  la  \Taie 
^loirc."     Flassatt,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  Fran^aise,  vol.  iv.  p.  399. 

*i  In  1677,  Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  from  Paris  respecting  the  king  :  '*  Vous  savez 
bien  (pi'il  a  donn«^  deux  millc  ecus  de  pension  i\  Racine  et  a  Dcspr^aux,  en  leur  com- 
mandant de  travailhT  a  son  histoire,  dont  il  aura  soin  dc  donncr  dcs  Memoires."  Letires 
de  Sevifini't  ViA.  iii.  p.  362.  Compare  FJof^e  de  Valincouri,  in  (Fuvres  de  FonienelU, 
vol.  vi.  p.  3S3  ;    and  Hufihes\s  Letters,  edit.   1773,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. 

*'^  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightful  simplicity  :  "  Others  more  probably  thought 
that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  ^Tite  on 
his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me.  But  I  made  no  steps  towards  it  ; 
for  though  1  was  offered  an  audience  of  the  king.  I  excused  it,  since  I  could  not  have 
tlie  honour  to  be  presented  to  that  king  by  the  minister  of  Lugland.'*  BurneCs  Own 
iimct  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 
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considerable  learning,  and  one  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius  ;  their  works 
are,  therefore,  worth  attention,  as  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century.*  The  name  of  the  antiquary  was  Audigier  ; 
the  name  of  the  theologian  was  Bossuet :  and  from  them  we  may  learn  some- 
thing respecting  the  way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was  usual 
to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past  ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the  French,  was  published 
at  Paris  in  i676.*3  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of 
great  and  careful  reading.  But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices,  his  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  his  dutiful  admiration  for  everything  established  by  the 
church  and  the  court,  warped  his  judgment  to  an  extent  which  in  our  time 
seems  incredible  ;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons  in  England  who  have 
read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an  outline  of  its  leading  views. 

In  this  great  history  we  are  told  that  3,464  years  after  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  the  exact  period  at  which 
Sigovese,  nephew  to  the  king  of  the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.**  Those 
who  accompanied  him  were  necessarily  travellers  ;  and  as,  in  the  German 
language,  wandcln  means  to  go,  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  Vandals.*^  But 
the  antiquity  of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  French.  Jupiter, 
Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  gods,  were  in  reality 
kings  of  Gaul.*^  And,  if  we  look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that 
Gallus,  the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself  ;  for  in  those  days 
the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.*7  As  to  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  French,  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the 
Great,  even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack  the  Scythians, 
who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.*^  It  is  from  these  great  occupiers  of 
France  that  there  have  proceeded  all  the  gods  of  Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and 
all  the  sciences.*^  The  English  themselves  are  merely  a  colony  of  the  French, 
as  must  be  evident  to  whoever  considers  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles 
and  Anjou  ;  ^o  and  to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the  British  islands 

*3  During  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  reputation  ;  and  there  is  no  history  written 
in  tliat  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  many  details.  See  his  Bibliothique 
Hisiorigtie  dc  la  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14.  Compare  La  Bibliothique  de  Leber y  vol.  ii. 
p.  no,  Paris,  1839. 

**  Audigier,  VOrigine  des  Francois,  Paris,  1676,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  See  also  p.  45,  where 
he  congratulates  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  history  of  Sigovese. 

<2  Audigier,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  preposterous 
etymology.     See  a  note  in  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

*^  "  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien  Pluton,  sout 
ceux  de  Gaule  ;  ils  la  diviscrent  les  premiers  en  Celtique,  Aquitaine  et  Belgique,  et 
obtinrent  chacun  une  dc  ces  parties  en  partage.  Jupiter,  qu'ou  fait  regner  au  ciel, 
cut  la  Celtique.  .  .  .  Neptune,  qu'on  fait  regner  sur  les  eaux,  et  sur  les  mers,  eut  1' Aqui- 
taine, qui  n'est  appellee  de  la  sorte  qu'ci  cause  de  Tabondance  de  ses  eaux,  et  de  la  situa- 
tion sur  Tocean."      Audigier,  VOrigine  des  Frangois,  vol.  i.  pp.  223,  224. 

*~  See  his  argument,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  2i7»  beginning,  **  le  nom  de  N06,  que  porterent 
les  Galates,  est  Gallus  "  ;  and  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he  expresses  surprise  that  so 
little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers  towards  establislung  this  obvious  origin 
of  the  French. 

*^  Audigier,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197.  253,  256. 

^"  "  Voilii  done  les  anciennes  divinitez  d'Europe,  originaires  de  Gaule,  aussi  bien  que 
les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences."     Audigier,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

•'••  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  74.  He  sums  up,  "  e'en  est  assez  pour  relever  1' Anjou,  tk  qui 
(Cite  gloire  ai>partirnt  Icgitimement." 

[*  It  has  to  be  noted  that  while  he  justly  criticises  Bossuet*s  work  on  Universal  History, 
Buckle  below  incidentally  admits  the  power  of  the  Histoire  des  Variations,  which  belongs 
to  the  historical  department.  He  omits,  however,  to  mention  Huefs  Histoire  du  Com- 
merce et  de  la  Navigation  des  Anciens  (1716)  and  De  VOrigitie  des  Romans  (1670),  both 
works  of  sociological  value. — Ed.] 
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■-' .     .■...:.  :.:   . \:^.:Tj    i,z.L  i'---:^-r^^  is  tiiey  i'^  pcsaesi.--     Several 

.•  .  .'  .,•',  .--•  .  I't  .,^::i.-  ;•:  ^z.   .>  ::i--.  ir-i:it  :r.:i:  ■xr_:'z.  *i:-:^  liciLt^.-.     Tie  Salian 

.■-.•..    •■:.-;   V,    .-...:,  ::'.". '-..'.t  riiii."./    .:  :i:*:r  f:i*-:    —  the  brt  ions  were 

.;.-.-.    '.'.c-,\:    '"  ",:. .  'z.^z.  :.-^  S-:.::!.    il-. -:  tb-'- ,*c  :;:i*p«:ienc*  so  much 

.-:..    .•;-::.   .<..  :     ». -rr-i  -.  it-^--  :,  •..-.■7  ^,z.£-.    .:  Friz..;*.^     I=.i**i.  it  is  impossible 

•  .  ■ ,  c>. / y ^r i •  ^  •. :. ^  ::;/:.:: v  '. :  •. :. ■=;::.  sr.  -.:  F riz. : •=  ::  : s  ^••==-: ult  even  to  conceive 
.' -  .',.-.r.: , .:.  V.r:.-=:  :.k.:  z  -.-Lzyj^l  ti-it  :h.r  -rnr-K-iri  ar*  sapenor  to  the 
/..'.:-;.  ',:'  l:>.:.\^,    \  ^\  ::,:-.  ;-.  \i.i  ni-tai*  ::  :?iiirir.:  m*-     t:r  in  emperor  means 

.•.■.•:r  ;  :.'..: :'.irv  -:  J.-iz  -a>-:1-=  th^  :::le  .:'  icn*  mc'-ules  all  :h*  zunciions  of  sapreme 
y^'.-.r'-''  li  p::  -.:.';  fyir:-r.v.-L  :iier-r:.r*'  on  ::^  real  :>3tinz.  the  great  king 
\. ■,,.-.  XIV.  :-.  <:-  '::rr.:.'rr .r.  i-  h^kV*  b»=*n  all  Lii  pr-*iitcesafjr5.  the  illnstrioas 
r,.^:r-.  ',!  rrir.c^,  f.r 'rif'-e-rn  icnv-r.-r-.^  Ani  ::  :i  a.n  andoubted  fact  that 
.'•-:. •.'..'.*-:-.•..  iv.  :t  -A-horr.  t:*-^  rr-M'-.h  iriXiety  :%  fel:  -w-.Il  n-r-.er  be  allowed  to  appear 
;:.  •:.';  A'^ril  ;:i*.:l  '.r.f:  Fr-incri  ^rr.pir*:  hai  '^-e^n  itstriyeii.  This.  saysAudigier, 
;».  A",  j!'I  V;  vW*-.  I'j  f'.'zr.y  :  for  :i  '.-i  i-s^rteii  by  :r.2.ny  o:  the  saints,  and  it  is  dis- 
*;r.',»;y  j'.r*;-.bi'io  A-y!  by  St.  Pa-l,  :n  hii  i^-.ni  rzistle  to  the  Thessalonians.^^ 

S'rari;;';  as  al:  t;;:,  ajip'^ar-.,  there  wis  aothinz  :n  :t  to  revolt  the  enlightened 
Jiy';  of  J.'y  j:s  XI V.  Indee^i  the  French,  dazzleii  ty  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince, 
r.i  i-,t  i'iiiv';  fe!t  j/reat  interest  in  learning  hciT*-  supenor  he  was  to  all  other  poten- 
tate-., an']  ho-A-  he  had  not  only  been  precede*!  by  a  lone  Ime  of  emperors,  but 
v.'V-,  :n  fact  an  ernperor  himself.  They  must  have  been  struck  with  awe  at  the 
;;jforrria*.ion  comrnun:':ated  by  Audigier  re^pectmg  the  arrival  of  Antichrist. 
an 'I  tSe  connexion  between  that  important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French 
riionaroJiy.  They  must  have  listened  u-ith  pious  wonder  to  the  illustration  of 
tJiev:  malter-i  from  ihc  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  from  the  epistle  to  the 
I  h'rssalonjans.  All  thi-*  they  would  easily  receive  ;  because  to  worship  the 
kintf,  and  venerate  the  church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that  age.  To 
of>ey,  an'l  to  l^elieve,  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  period  in  which  the  fine 
arts  f\u\  for  a  time  flourish, — in  which  the  perception  of  beauty,  though  too 
fastidious,  was  undoubtedly  keen, — in  which  taste  and  the  imagination,  in  its 
lower  departments,  were  zealously  cultivated, — but  in  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  originality  and  independence  of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest 
aiKl  the  largest  tropics  were  forbidden  to  Ix:  discussed,  the  sciences  were  almost 
devrtefl,  reforms  and  innovations  were  hated,  new  opinions  were  despised, 
and  their  authors  punished,  until  at  length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being 
tamed  into  sterility,  the  national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that  duU  and  mono- 
toiifius  level  which  characterizes  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  no  instance  can  wc  fmd  a  better  example  of  this  reactionary  movement 
than  in  the  case  of  IV^ssnet,  liishop  of  Meaux.  The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere 
«-xisi*-n<;':,  of  his  wf>rk  on  Universal  History  becomes  from  this  point  of  view 
hi^^hly  instructive.  Omsidered  by  itself,  the  book  is  a  painftil  exhibition  of  a 
)^rf:at  gr;nius  cramped  by  a  su])crstitious  age.  But  considered  in  reference  to  the 
lime  in  whi(;fi  it  ap])eared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symptom  of  the  French  intellect ; 
•iiiu;e  it  prr)ves  that  trjwards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most 

♦  Miineiit  men,  in  one  ol  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit  to  a 
prostration  of  judgnuint.  and  ctnild  display  a  blind  credulity,  of  which  in  our  day 
rvrn  the  fe<;bli'st  minds  would  be  ashamed  ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing 
vandal,  or  bringing  a  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  author,  was  received  with  universal 
.iiid  un<|ualili('rl  applause.  Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consummate  dialec- 
tii.ian,  and  an  .-iccoinplished  master  of  those  vague  sublimities  by  which  most 

•'•   Vol.  i.  pp.  2^5,  2(i().  ^^  Vol.  i.  p.  149. 

''='  Vol.  ii.  |)|>.   lyt),   i«().  M  Vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

'•'■  Vol.   li.   p.   ii\.  M  Vol.  ii.  pp.  451-454. 

'''  "  A  (|u>>v  iiDus  |)(>iirrit>ns  joindn;  un  autre  monuuiciit  fort  authentique*  c*est  le 
1 1'. ull.it  dr  <i'it.iiiis  pries,  ct  dr  (♦Mtaiiis  diKteurs  (le  Teglis^i,  qui  tiennent  que  TAnte- 
rliiisl  III-  vicndra  point  :iu  nioiidr  ipfaprrs  la  diss(;rtiou,  c*cst-a-dire  apr^s  la  dissipation 
dr  Most  If  nii|)in'.  I.rur  loiidrinciit  est  dans  la  soconde  6pistre  dc  saint  Paul  aux  Thessa- 
liiiiirii-iis."      ,t  U(//f;if'r,  vol.  ii.   p.  .((>j. 
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men  are  easily  affected.  All  these  qualities  ^lie  a  few  years  later^employed  in  the 
production  of  what  is  probably  the  most  formidable  work  ever  .directed  against 
Protestantism.58  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters,  entered  the  vast  field  of 
history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  treating  his  new  subject  than  by 
following  the  arbitrary  rules  peculiar  to  his  own  profession.*^  His  work  is  an 
auilacious  attempt  to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid  of  theology.^  As  if, 
on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synonymous  with  crime,  he  without  the  slightest 
liesitation  takes  everything  for  granted  which  the  church  had  been  accustomed 
to  believe.  This  enables  him  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  respecting  events 
which  are  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  He  knows  the  exact  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  moment  when  Cain  murdered  his  brother  ;  when 
the  deluge  overwhelmed  the  world  ;  and  when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  his 
mission .^1  The  dates  of  these  and  similar  occurrences  he  fixes  with  a  precision 
which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  they  had  taken  place  in  his  own  time, 
if  not  under  his  own  eyes.62  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he 
willingly  relied  supply  no  evidence  of  the  slightest  value  concerning  the  chro- 
nology even  of  their  own  people  ;  while  the  information^they  contain  respecting 
other  countries  is  notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.^  But  so  narrow  were 
the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  all  this  he  in  his  own  opinion  had 
no  concern.  The  text  of  the  Vulgate  declared  that  these  things  had  happened 
at  a  particular  time  ;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calling  themselves  the  council 
of  the  church,  had  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  pronounced  the  Vulgate 
to  be  authentic,  and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all  other 
versions.6*     This  theological  opinion  was  accepted  by  Bossuet  as  an  historical 


58  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  respecting  Bossuet's  History  of  the  Variations  of 
Protestant  Churches.  Const.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  486  ;  compare  Lerminier,  Philos,  du  Droit, 
vol.  ii  p.  86.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Protestant  theologians  to  retort  against  the 
Cathohcs  the  arguments  of  Bossuet,  on  the  ground  that  reUgious  variations  are  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  truth.  See  Blanco  Whitens  Evidence  against 
Catholicism,  pp.  109-112  ;  and  his  Letters  from  Spain  by  Doblado,  p.  127.  With  this  I 
fully  agree ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  argument  is  fatal  to  all  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems with  strictly  defined  creeds,  and  therefore  strikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant 
churches  as  against  the  CathoUc  Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  Manich- 
a^ism,  seems  to  have  felt  this  ;  and  he  makes  the  dangerous  admission,  '•  que  si  Targument 
de  M.  de  Meaux  vaut  quelque  chose  contre  la  Reformation,  il  a  la  mSme  force  contre  le 
Christianisme."  Hist,  de  Manichiey  vol.  i.  p.  526.  On  Bossuet  as  a  controversialist,  see 
Stdudlin,  Geschichte  der  theologischen  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43-45 ;  and  for  a  con- 
temporary opinion  of  his  great  work,  see  a  characteristic  passage  in  Letires  de  SevigrU 
vol.  V.  p.  409. 

69  His  method  is  fairly  stated  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  xxv.  p.  427- 

so  See  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet's,  some  good  remarks  in  StdtuUin,  Geschichte  der 
theologischen  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  p.  198 :  **  Kirche  und  Christenthum  sind  fiir  diesen 
Bischoff  der  Mittelpunct  der  ganzen  Geschichte.  Aus  diesem  Gesichtspuncte  betrachtet 
er  nichtnur  die  Patriarchen  und  Propheten,  das  Judenthum  und  die  alten  Weissagun- 
gen,  sondern  auch  die  Reiche  der  Welt." 

61  Bossuet,  Discours  sur  VHistoire  Universelle,  pp.  10,  11,  16,  17;  see  also,  at  p.  90, 
a  curious  specimen  of  his  chronological  calculations. 

•52  He  says  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets  are 
not  true,  then  the  miracles  must  fall,  and  the  writings  themselves  are  not  inspired. 
Hist.  Univ.  p.  360.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  the  works  of  Bossuet,  a  more  rash 
assertion  than  this. 

'^  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  consecutive  chronology  before  Solomon.  See  Bunsen's 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  viii.  xxv.  170,  178,  185,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

"^  Doing  this,  as  they  did  everything  else,  on  account  not  of  reason  but  of  dogma  : 
for.  as  a  learned  writer  says,  "  I'Hglise  a  bien  distingue  certains  livres  en  apocryphes 
et  en  orthodoxes  ;  elle  s'est  prononcee  d'une  maniere  fonnelle  sur  le  choix  des  ouvrages 
canoniqucs  ;  neanmoins  sa  critique  n'a  jamais  ete  fondle  sur  un  examen  raisonn6,  mais 

29 
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-riA-  -.:. .  '.■..-.  ::.:  .'.-... i.  :-:.--::-!  :  liriiail*  and  bz^jps.  in  a  super- 
:•..*.,  J  -  ir.  -  -  r. ',  r.  • . .  4 !  i i  •:  :  r  •..-:*:  >  .1  -  i  ^ : :.  ^r.: y  i  >r  tha:  eaii y  chronoIog\'p  the 
•y  r ';  -.::,:.  o ;  v.  .:.:.:     *. ,  i :.  ^  r. .  r. :'  r :: . r  :  rr i :  r r  a  n:  a : :  r r  oi'  iTtit  adixiiration.*^ 

J  r.  :  .\  *:  T  i  rr-  r  a-  a ;.  '• .- .  i  -  •?•.-  *  J- .  ■:  -  ^  •.- :  L  i  : ";  -re  n  :  a .:  i'h :  '.ha:  :  bie  J  ews  arc  the  chosen 
;^ ;.:..':  ,:  O^.  hr  -r.  ir::  ::.r:  ::*.:r  ,:  V-ivrr-.il  H:;:.ry.  alzi.si  condnes  his  atten- 
• .  .  :*  •  .  t ;.  •: ::. .  a  r* !  :  r-ru :  t  : :, :  •  .■-::-  a :  t  l  ri :  :  ^  n  .ran :  race  a  *  if  ihey  formed  the 
:.:/,:  ; ;,. ^r,  w ;. : •. :.  : :. ■:  i. ::  i: 7 :    :  : :. -.-  jiz.WKZ-y:  h a  :  : -ten  n.a 'ir  t  ^  i urn  «     His  idea 

Ah.:.  .L.:v  *zz  -.i'. :; :  -.•. . :  y  •.-  x  ■.  1  -  I  r-  *. ::  .  >-.-  n* : : .  n  -  -.*  h  were  !  he  nrsr  lo  reach  ci  viliza  - 
•.;■:*   ^aTi!  t'y  -yrr.e  ■  :  -a:.   ::.  ::.•.-  HT:>r-.--.v5  -..a-.-  :  :he  5<:an:y  knowledge  which  the\- 

- '.  V; '  J  J «.-:: : :  y  a '.  vi : :  r  ■: ; . '• '  H  v  ^ a  y  ?  !;:•.!•.-  ■  .-i  :  he  Fer *:arA s .  and  less  of  the  Egyp- 
"lari-.  ii'.z  ''.'rz".  \j:  -.:•::.  rr.-.-;i:.  r.  ::.'s-.  lir  ^r-ra:-.-:  ve-i-ple  Lurtween  the  Indus  and 
i.'i'.'/ari:/'.-^  -/.':.' t-^*: ;,:.:!  .^..pr.y  :  .r::.-.-  :  -riv  •..:  :hr  •.-Irrniecis  ■.•!  ihe  school  of  Alexan- 
'irjH  •  -Arjo-."  -i^ti'.-  ^T/e'. -!&-.:  I--  ir; -.it: --ate  I  ail  ih- r±\.ri>  oi  European  meta- 
]Ar,'.:f.-..  a::'l  •Af:'>'j';  rj-.I::rje  :r*':u:r:er-.  c-nlucit';  :n  their  uwn  exquisite  language. 
'!at':  frorii  a  p'.ri'/'  -A^-n  th-.-  Jewi,  tiaine-i  with  ever\-  variety  of  crime, 
v.*;r':  a  \Aiw\*:T\ii'jL  an:  vaiiav..R  1  in  be.  wandermg  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
nny.Tiu,  th'rjr  han'l  aaa:n-,:   ".-very  man.  anc  every  man  raising  his  hand  against 

Wh'rii  \i':  'Hter^  t;.-;  li.'yr-  m'^Jern  y*:TvA,  h---  ailuws  himself  to  be  governed 
\r/  \hf:  "-.xuifz  ih'iol'^jfical  prejudic:s.  ><..  contracievl  is  his  view,  that  he  considers 
til':  -A-Jiol':  hi'^tory  oi  iht  church  a-s  the  hiaiory  *A  providential  interference  ;  and 
!i';  tak'.-s  n't  notif,*;  oi  the  manner  m  which,  contrary  to  the  original  scheme,  it  has 
b':';n  :^\i*'jAf'A  by  foreJL'n  evtniis.^  Thus,  for  example,  the  most  important  fact 
r^laiina  to  the  earlv  chan^'e*  m  rhri:>iianiiv  is  the  extent  to  which  its  doctrines 


--'  'il'TiJi'iit  -:>jr  l:t  <]ii'r7ti'/ij  '1':  sav'jir  si  tel  ou  tel  ecrit  L-t«iit  d' accord  avec  les  dogiues  qu^elle 
t.U'.*  \i:\\'.ii\."     Maury.  U.'Ctides  Fuu^d,  p.  224. 

*''  IhT'^l'/Kiaij-i  havf  always  been  remarkable  f-.r  the  exactness  uf  their  knowledge  on 
'•■ihj'-'.ts  re •»['';': ti fig  whir.h  notliiiit;  i^  known  :  but  none  of  them  has  surpassed  the  learned 
I>r.  Stiik<:]<'y.  In  1730,  tliis  eminent  divine  writes  :  "  But  according  to  the  calculations 
I  hav'-  luaH"  of  this  matter,  I  find  God  Almighty  ordered  Noah  to  get  the  creatures  into 
ill*:  ark  on  Si.iriHay.  th"  I2tfi  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  autuiimal  equinox  that  year  ; 
-iii'l  on  tins  preynt  day,  on  the  Sunday  se'nnight  following  (the  igth  of  October),  that 
ifin])h:  <.at;istro|i[jr;  tK-gan,  the  moon  being  past  her  third  quarter."  NichoWs  Illustra- 
tion, of  the  hiiihteenth  (  cntury,  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

'^'  •'  J'r';mi«:r^;mr;nt.  r.r-s  r;mpirc*»  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  u6cessaire  avec  rhistoire 
dii  p<  iiple  de  i^irru.  Oien  s'cst  scrvi  des  Assyriens  et  des  Babylonicns  pour  chdtier  ce 
l»MipI';  ;  dis  I'#:rv.s  pour  Xc  n'tablir  ;  d' Alexandre  ct  do  ses  premiers  successeurs  pour  le 
\}\n\.i-\!.or  ;  d  "Anti'x  lins  llllustrrf  ».t  de  ses  successeurs  pour  I'exercer  ;  des  Romains  pour 
v in t«:riir  sa  lil^'-rti';  r.ontre  lf;s  rois  dc  Syric,  qui  nc  songeaicnt  qu'a  le  detruire."  Bossuet, 
lli.t.  Cniv.  J).  3H2.  Wfll  may  M.  Ixjrminier  say  {Philos,  du  Droits  vol.  IL  p.  87),  that 
JJ'issiHrt  "  a  sa<  rifii-  toiitcs  !<•?»  nations  au  pcuplc  juif." 

'•'  On  i\\t'  ^extraordinary  and  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jews,  even  to  the  time  of  the 
AiMAtN-s,  svj^.  Mackay's  Prn'^ra^i  of  the  Intellect^  vol.  i.  pp.  13  seq. ;  a  work  of  profound 
I'-arnin^. 

'■**  'J  In;  «iii«inal  j><.li»'m«;  r,f  Christianity,  as  stated  by  its  Great  Author  {MaUhtw  x.  6, 
.ind  XV.  2.|).  was  mrrely  to  (,on\*.Tt  the  Jews  ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  Christ  had  never 
i\l«'ndid  iM'vnnd  tli.it  ignorant  pcoj)lc.  they  could  not  have  received  those  modifications 
wliK  li  pliil'fSDphy  imposed  upon  them.  Ttie  whole  of  this  subject  is  admirably  discussed 
m  M(ukay\  J*ritfircs\  <*/  the  Intellect  in  Jieliniuus  Development,  vol.  ii.  pp.  382  seq.  ;  and  on 
tin-  *'  univc-rsalism  "  first  <learly  announced  *'  l)y  the  Hellenist  Stephen,"  see  p.  484. 
Nrand'-r  makes  a  noticfMbln  attempt  to  evade  the  difhculty  caused  by  the  changes  iu 
Christianity  from  "  various  outward  causes  "  ;  see  his  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii. 
|..  125. 

(♦  I'or  this  vi<nv  there  is  no  j;oo(i  foundation.  Any  resemblances  between  Brah- 
manism  and  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  arc  presumably  due  to  common  derivations 
from  Mesopotamia. — Ivn. J 
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have  been  influenced  by  the  African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy .69  But  this 
Bossuet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any  such  thing  had  occurred. 
It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the  church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  there- 
fore, omits  the  most  important  event  in  its  early  history .70  To  descend  a  little 
later  :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civilization  will  allow,  that  no 
small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those  gleams  of  light  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however, 
were  the  work  of  Mohammedanism  ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that 
Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Christian  nations  had  derived  anything  from  so  corrupt  a  source.  The 
consequence  is,  that  he  says  nothing  of  that  great  religion  the  noise  of  which  has 
lilled  the  world  ;  7i  and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he  treats  him  with 
scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  pretensions  it  is  hardly  fitting  to  notice.^ 
The  great  apostle,  who  diffused  among  millions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  verity 
of  one  God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt  ;  because  Bossuet, 
with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose 
opinions  differed  from  his  own7^  But  when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  some 
obscure  member  of  that  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  then  it  is  that  he 
scatters  his  praises  wdth  boundless  profusion.  In  his  scheme  of  universal  history, 
Mohammed  is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed  by  ;  but  the  truly  great 
man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race  is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  Bishop  of 
Tours.  He  it  is,  says  Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  universe  with 
his  fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.'*      It  is  true  that  not  one 

'•^  Ncaiider  {Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Cerinthus,  whose  views 
are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  Gnosticism  and  Judaism  touch  each  other, 
borri)wcd  his  system  from  Alexandria.  But  this,  though  not  unlikely,  seems  only  to  rest 
on  the  authority  of  Theodorct.  On  the  influence  of  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria  in 
devel()i)ing  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  see  Neander,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  306-314.  Compare  Sharpens 
Hist,  of  Kgypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152  scq. 

7<^  And  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply  versed  ui  the 
philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers,  Bossuet  merely  says,  p.  98, 
'*  a  peu  pros  dans  le  meme  tcmi)s,  Ic  saint  prctre  Clement  Alexaudrin  ddterra  les  antiquites 
du  paganisme  pour  le  confondre." 

"^1  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  very  learned  writer  calculated  that  the  area 
of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohaunnedanism  exceeded  by  one  fifth  those  where 
Cliristianity  was  believed.  See  Brcrewood's  Inquiries  touching  the  Diversity  of  Languages 
and  Religions,  Lond.  1674,  PP-  i44.  i45-  The  estimate  of  Southoy  {Vindicia  Anglicana, 
London,  1826,  p.  48)  is  very  vague  ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Moham- 
medan countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their  population.  On  this  latter  point  we  have  the 
most  conflicting  statements.  In  the  nineteenth  century  there  are,  according  to  Sharon 
Turner  {Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  485,  edit.  1839),  eighty  million  Mohammedans; 
according  to  Dr.  Ivlliotson  {Human  Physiology,  p.  1055,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty -two  million  ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^7,  edit.  1835),  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty -eight  million. 

^2  "  Le  faux  prophete  donna  ses  victoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mission.*'  Bossuet, 
p.  123. 

^3  Tile  greatest  Mohannucdan  writers  have  always  expressed  ideas  regarding  the  Deity 
m<  )rc  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  majority  of  Christians.  The  Koran  contains  noble 
passages  on  the  oneness  of  God  ;  and  for  the  views  of  their  ordinary  theologians  I  may 
refer  to  an  intcresthig  Mohannucdan  sermon,  in  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Society,  vol. 
i.  pj).  i4(>-i58.  Sec  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-448,  an  Essay  by  Vans  Kennedy  ;  and  com- 
pare a  remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  in  Autobiography 
of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir,  p.  44.  Those  who  are  so  thoughtless  as  to  believe  that  Mo- 
hammed was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  study  the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  Comte  {Philos, 
Pos.  vol.  V.  pp.  76,  yy),  who  truly  says,  "  qu'un  horame  vraiment  sup6rieur  n'a  jamais  pu 
exercer  aucune  grande  action  sur  ses  semblables  sans  6tre  d'abord  lui-mdme  intimement 
convaincu." 

7*  *'  Saint  Marthi  fut  fait  eveque  de  Tours,  et  remplit  tout  I'univers  du  bruit  de  sa 
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educated  man  in  fifty  has  ever  heard  the  name  of  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours.  But 
Martin  performed  miracles,  and  the  church  had  made  him  a  saint  ;  his  claims, 
therefore,  to  the  attention  of  historians  must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one 
who,  like  Mohammed,  was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history  during  the  i>ower  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  greatest  man  Asia  has  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  is  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant  monk, 
whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection  of  a  monastery,  and  who 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  useless  solitude,  trembling  before  the  superstitious 
f.'incies  of  his  weak  and  ignoble  nature.75 

Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  facts  of  history  were  contem- 
plated by  a  writer  who,  when  he  was  confined  to  his  own  department,  displayed 
the  most  towering  genius.  This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated  movements  of  the  human  race  by 
principles  which  he  had  generalized  from  his  own  inferior  studies.^®  Nor  need 
any  one  be  offended  that,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I  assign  to  the  pursuits 
of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower  than  that  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  religious  dogmas  do  in  many  cases  influence  the  affairs  of  men.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  as  civilization  advances  such  influence  decreases,  and 
that  even  when  the  power  of  those  dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many- 
other  motives  by  which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also  governed.  And  since 
the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  aggregate  of  these  motives,  it  is  evident 
that  history  must  be  superior  to  theology  ;  just  as  the  whole  is  superior  to  a 
part.  A  neglect  of  this  simple  consideration  has,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions, 
led  all  ecclesiastical  authors  into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  them  a  dis- 
position to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some  principles  which  theology  alone  can 
detect.  This  indeed  is  only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which 
those  who  have  any  favourite  profession  are  apt  to  exaggerate  its  capacity  ; 
to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and,  as  it  were,  to  refract  through  its  medium 
the  occurrences  of  life.^^  Among  theologians,  however,  such  prejudices  are  more 
dangerous  than  in  any  other  profession,  because  among  them  alone  are  they 
fortified  by  that  bold  assumption  of  supernatural  authority  on  which  many  of 
the  clergy  willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  theological  dogmas,  in  a 
reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV. ,78  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  peculiarities 

saintete  ct  de  ses  miracles,  duraut  sa  vie,  et  aprds  sa  mort.'*  Bossuet,  HisL  Univ. 
p.  III. 

7c  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  Hist  Lit,  de  la  France,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  pp.  41 3-417*  Paris,  i733»  4to.  They  say  that  he  erected  the  first  monastery  in 
Gaul :  **  Martin,  tou jours  passionne  pour  la  solitude,  ^rigea  un  monastic  qui  fut  le 
premier  que  Ton  eiit  encore  vu  dans  les  Gaules,"  p.  414.  At  p.  415,  they  make  the  un- 
necessary admission  that  the  saint  *'  n'avoit  point  dtudic  les  sciences  profanes."  I  may 
add  that  the  miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  who  evidently  believes  that  they 
were  really  performed.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  livre  xvi.  no.  31,  vol.  iv.  pp.  215-217, 
Paris.  1758,  i2mo.  Neander,  having  the  advantage  of  living  a  hundred  years  later 
than  Fleury,  is  content  to  say,  '*  the  veneration  of  his  period  denominated  him  a 
worker  of  miracles."  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  494.  There  is  a  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Scverus,  in  MosheinCs  Eccles.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

"«  At  pp.  479,  480,  Bossuet  gives  a  sort  of  summary  of  his  historical  principles  ;  and  if 
they  are  true,  history  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  written.  On  this  account,  though  fully 
recognizing  the  genius  of  Bossuet,  1  cannot  agree  with  the  remarks  made  upon  him  by 
M.  Comte,  Philos.  Pos.  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  317. 

77  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Comte  well  says,  they  call  this  prejudice  their  moral  sensCr 
or  their  moral  instinct.     Comte,  Traite  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

7«  The  connexion  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
is  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  wlio,  however,  has  probably  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
influence  which  the  civil  law  exercised  over  both.  MutUlosier,  Monarchic  Franfaise,  voL 
ii.  p.  90. 
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which  mark  the  historical  work  of  Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the  general 
tendency  was  aggravated  by  personal  characteristics.  His  mind  was  remarkable 
for  a  haughtiness  which  we  find  constantly  breaking  out  into  a  general  contempt 
for  mankind.*^  At  the  same  time  his  amazing  eloquence,  and  the  effects  which 
it  never  failed  to  produce,  seemed  to  justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he 
felt  in  his  own  powers.  There  is  indeed  in  some  of  his  greatest  efforts  so  much 
of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are  reminded  of  those  lofty  and  burning 
words  with  which  the  prophets  of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus 
standing,  as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him  above  the  ordinary 
weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them  with  their  follies,  and  to  deride  every 
aspiration  of  their  genius.  Everything  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to  gall 
his  own  superiority .«>  It  was  this  boundless  arrogance  with  which  he  was  filled 
which  gives  to  his  works  some  of  their  most  marked  peculiarities.  It  was  this 
that  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase  and  vilify  those  prodigious  resources 
of  the  human  understanding  which  are  often  despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant 
of  them  ;  but  which  in  reality  are  so  great  that  no  one  has  jret  arisen  able  to  scan 
them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was  this  same  contempt  for 
the  human  intellect  that  made  him  deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the 
epochs  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  consequently  made  him  recur  to  the 
dogma  of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this,  again,  that  in  those  magnificent 
orations  which  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of  modem  art,  caused  him  to 
exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  not  upon  intellectual  eminence,  but  upon  mere 
military  achievements,  upon  great  conquerors,  those  p^ts  and  destroyers  of  men, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their  enemies,  and  in 
devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries  of  the  world.  And,  to  descimd 
still  lower,  it  was  this  same  contempt  for  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  which 
made  him  look  with  reverence  upon  a  king  who  considered  all  those  interests 
as  nothing ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  ei»laving  the  mind  of  France,  and  of 
increasing  the  power  of  that  body  of  men  among  whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the 
most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the  general  state  of  the  French 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeeth  century,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
such  notions  as  these  had  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But,  looking  at  thA 
manner  in  which  government  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very  acceptable  to  his  own 
generation.  This  however  is  a  question  rather  of  curiosity  thaA  of  impcnrtance  ; 
for  only  a  few  years  later  there  appeared  the  first  fl^mptoms  of  that  unprecedented 
movement  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  institutions  of  France  but 
effected  a  greater  and  more  permanent  revolution  in  every  department  of  the 
national  intellect.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  politics, 
in  religion,  and  in  morals,  everything  was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials 
still  existing  are  so  ample  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  with  considerable 
minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process  ;  but  it  will  I  think  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  general  scheme  of  this  Introduction  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate 
links,  and  confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There  is  indeed  something  extraordinary  in  the  change  which,  in  France,  one 
generation  was  able  to  effect  in  the  method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way, 
perhaps,  to  form  an  idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of  Voltaire  with 
those  of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authors  were  probably  the  most  able,  and 

7»  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians  described  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  a  single 
sentence  :  *'  dans  leurs  6crits  Tauteur  paralt  souvent  grand,  mais  Thumanit^  est  toujours 
petite."     Tocqueville,  Dimocratie,  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

^  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  Bossuet  will  require 
evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  may  consult  Sismondh  Hist.  4iB 
Frang.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  247  ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F6nelon,  which  was  the  most  shameful 
transaction  of  his  life,  compare  Burnefs  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  with  CapsfigiM^s  Louis 
XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  58  ;  where  there  is  printed  one  of  the  many  epigrams^^to  which  the  con<]uct 
of  Bossuet  gave  rise. 
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'Kf-rt  r*:z\'^. r. \ y  : r. «:  r.  v^ *. . nf.  - *n •. iil  F r^::c h r-. *^n  i ^irinz  i he  poiod  they  respec lively 

z-.;.': :.•'":.     '\':.':  :.r-.\  it  •: '-- :  :  rr. :  r ..  *.  '.•  „  er. :  -.v'r. :  c ':.  -v-r  r.  n  i  in  Vol  t  aire,  as   com  - 

;*.:r-."  ■  .*;.  i>  -- ;•;•  :■:  ir.  ir.'.r-^.-^- :  v-rr-.-:::  n  :'  :'::•:-  .i»zii:iy  rf  the  hnman 
*:;•-.  v.  • ,  J :;  >  :  : ;  * .  r.  :  v . •:  i : r  ■.  -'.-•.  ^^r. :  - ■-  :-.lr-.-i : y  n  : :c •:-: .  wv  r:iu.-«t  remem her 
\:,--.\  • :. ':  r '-i ■ : : r. i"  '  :  V^f  : - :  !  i y  : r.  -'i  = : : r ■>. : :  r.  'x':.:. i.  rr^ ver. : -ni  him  from  feeling 
r :. .  -.  H  •:  :.  :i '  i  r.  o :  it:::  - 1  •. :.  /~r  :  ra  r. : :.  r-  :  k  r*  *  *  else  -ahere  great  thin  s^  had 
'".M'-.T.  a'.:*i'rv':'I  S'j«  :.•:•  -Ai-  very  i-,r.veri£.r-*.  -a-.th  :he  '.mticzs  of  the  saints  and 
:-r'?;-r-  -A-riov:  sp'.-r,il4':'.ri'!  arc-  ":  y  r. :  rr-T=in-  cri!c-jl:-.:r%i  :o  give  us  a  high  opinion 
of  ••.•:  r-vi  jT'-.-:-  'A  ' ':.*-. r  rrxT.  LrA'zz-'.r-.r/v.Ziz.  This  ace  Tist.-.me«d  to  contemplate 
v.r  .\" .rVin-jL-,  f.i  tr.-  rr.m  !  ;r-  -A-r.i:  :-  r.  :hr  -v:i  ■>  tb-  r^.i-t  puerile  literature 
K  .r  ,;>•:  ji'-.-  "V'T  pr  »■;  i- '.- !  rr.-;  r  .r.-.-.r..:  •.  -A-::.:::  W  --nvi  frit  i.-t  mankind  went 
',rj  ri'.r-.-t-..:i..-  .r.r.j  3:  r-'.'/ri- !  ".-i*  m  r  ::ni"-  '-iT-.-  -.rhich  in  his  later  works 
-  \,wui\\V:  '■'.r.-pivi'.  .-.  I'#::t  \'  ■.:-..r-  \\\.  \:.'A  n.  r-iirniK»n  to  such  things 
',\  ill'-.'-.  j..i--  !  ♦,:-=  i'.n:'  !;i-  ^n  :•-••  l  r--*.:ir.'.  :.':c-:TT,;:!Mi..n  «.i  real  and  a  vail- 
;.i '-»!•:  k n ' /.v I • :  I :/ •' .       H : -     :: . i n ■ !  v.. -. -  ■■ — ■.•  n r •. .1  ■ : y  i]; ■  • ! vr n .      1  K-« pisi ng   un supp< ir ted 

it'iThonty   .-iTi'!  h il'—  ■.!  tr,'i.::ti',r..  h-  -I'/v  '.t'-.l  i::T:i-.-li  :■•  ?iriij«l>  in  which  the 

tri'jr;.j>h  '•:  th"  hijifiMi  r-.-rjS-.n  :-  t  •-  rip:«:ir-nt  :  -  l-r  mi>iaki-n.  The  mure  his 
.f  n' .  v.- !  -'  1  if 'r  a  'I  '.Ji  n*^. '-'  I .  I  h  •  •  rri '  ir  •:  h  '•  r*  ■  i  IT.  i  r'.-' '.  1  h  ■ .-  •  ■  vri  - 1  p*  .wt-r^  li  y  which  the  know  - 
I':'!:/'-  Iia'i  !K:'-n  rr^-.-it^"!.  H'-nc-  hi-  .-t'ini:rat:-.n  i-t  ihe  iniellect  of  man.  so  far 
U*,\ii  'lirr.ini-ljin:?,  »j*rx  with  hi^  'ifr^.'-vih  :  ariii.  ju-i  m  the  same  propiMii<»n,  there 
•AM-.  -tp:n:.;thvn'."l  hi-,  lov-  of  hMn:anity.  an'!  his  'iislike  to  the  prejudices  which 
ha'i  lon:(  ',\i-if.\\T*-t\  ii-,  history.  That  ihi-^.  in  the  march  of  his  mind,  was  the 
r»/iir^-  it  ;irt?KjMy  f  .ll'iW«-'I.  will  :a  <.-vi.'>-nt  to  any  one  who  considers  the  di liferent 
sf/irii  of  h:-  .vorj;-.  in  r*:f*-r"nr'-  'o  th'.-  'hiivr'.nt  pmof!*;  of  life  in  which  they  were 
\iT'A\\f*'A. 

'Ih'-  fir-.t  hi-itorir.al  work  of  Voltair^^-  was  a  life  of  Charles  XII.,  in  1728.^  At 
tlii-  tirii':  hi-,  knowlrdj.".-  wa-  -till  scaniv.  an'l  ho  wa^  >til1  influenced  by  the ser\-ile 
traniti/^/n-*  of  th^-  prrrc'-^ling  gcnfrration.  Ii  i->  n«ii  therefore  w«inderful  that  he 
should  ''xpr'->s  ih'-  f^roatcst  r':sp<-ct  for  rhark-<.  who,  amon^  the  admirers  of 
military  farm-,  will  always  preavrvrr  a  certain  reputation  :  though  his  only  merits 
ar^r  that  h';  rava^^rd  many  countries  and  killed  many  men.  But  we  find  little 
sympathy  with  his  unfortunate  subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industr\* 
siipport'<l  tho  rr>yal  armies  ;*<2  nor  is  there  much  pity  for  those  nations  who  were 
ofiprrsvd  by  thi^  f^ri-at  roV^lK-r  in  th<'  immen'*e  line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden 
to  Turk'-y.  In(l<-«:rl,  the  admiration  f»f  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  unlxninded.  He 
rails  him'  xh*-.  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  .seen;*^  hedeclares 
him  to  \tt:  a  jirinc*-  full  of  honour  :^'  and  while  he  scarcely  blames  his  infamous 
iiiiinhr  of  Pat  kill/'  Im-  relat«.s  with  evi<lent  emotion  how  the  royal  lunatic,  at 

**'  n*;  ^:\\^  that  hr*  wrot^-  it  in  I72'^.  d'urrc's  lit"  Vnltaire,  vol.  xxii.  p.  5  ;  but,  according 
t'l  M.  \j\i.iu  {{'if  tit'  Vnltitite,  p.  yi).  '*  il  p;jriit  en  ir.u-*'  Both  statements  may  be 
.'uriir.iir'.  ;is  \'..ll;nn-  frr'<jiifiitly  k<  pt  \\\^  works  fi>r  ■^■irne  time  in  maiinsrript. 

"'^  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  r (Ttainlv  raimot  1»p  ar(  ntcd  «,f  want  of  respect  fnr  military  con- 
qiurors.  s.'jys  ni  Sweikri,  "  tlu-  attfinpt  whir  h  Chaih'^  XII.  made  to  engage  her  in  long 
and  ardn«>iis  wars,  so  roni|)lf;tflv  drained  the  resoiirrfs  uf  the  country,  tliat  they  did  not 
nr.ov«r  the  lf»ss  fr»r  half  a  r,»iitiiry."  Ih\t.cf  /''urnf>e.\'>i\.  x.  p.  304.  See  also,  on  the 
^'Ifr-cts  prrjdnced  hv  the  <  rnisrri|)tions  of  Charles  XIl..  LaiHffs  Sveden,  p.  59;  Koch, 
'I ahUau  dfs  Hevolutinns.  vol.  ii.  p.  6^  :  and  ahuve  all.  a  curiuus  passage  in  Duchs,  Afi^m. 
Sfcrds^  vol.  i.  p.  4  jS,  Several  of  the  soldiers  f)f  Charles  XII.,  who  were  taken  prisoners, 
were  s^-nt  into  Sih*'ria.  where  Hell  frll  in  with  them  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Belts 
'I  ravels  in  Asia.  <'dit.  Mdinh.  17SS,  vol.  i.  j)]).  223.  224- 

''•'  "Charles  XII.  rh'»mnif  le  plus  fxtraordinairi'  peiit-rtre  qui  ait  jamais  i'i^  sur  la 
tr-rre,  f|iii  a  n'lini  en  liii  ti>iites  Irs  -iranrlrs  (pialit/'s  de  ses  aTr-nx.  el  (pii  n'a  eu  d'autrc  defant 
ni  d'aiitre  malluiir  rpif  de  Ics  avoir  toutcs  niiln'-es."  ///.n/.  de  Charles  XII,  livrc  i.,  in 
(I'Mvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxii.  j>.  30. 

***   "  I'lciii  d'hruinr-iir."     Ihid.  in  (liuvre'i,  vnl.  xxii.  p.  r)^. 

**•'  Whi<h  Ihirki'.  in«t  withrnit  justice,  rompares  t(»  the  murder  of  Monaldcschi  by 
Christ iiKi.  1itirhe\  Work's,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  See  some  remarks  on  the  murder  of  Patkul 
III  Vatttl,  Droit  des  dens,  vol.  i.  p.  2  ^o  ;  and  an  account  of  il  from  Swedish  authorities*  ixk 
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the  head  of  forty  servants,  resisted  an  entire  army .86  In  the  same  way  he  says 
that  after  the  battle  of  Narva  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were  unable  to  prevent 
medals  from  being  struck  at  Stockholm  in  celebration  of  that  event  ;  8'  although 
Voltaire  well  knew  that  a  man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  have  been  pleased 
by  so  durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  been 
pleased  the  medals  would  never  have  been  struck  :  for  who  would  venture, 
without  an  object,  to  offend  in  his  own  capital  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and 
revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear  that  little  had  been  gained  in  the  method  of  writing 
history.^  But,  even  thus  early,  we  find  one  vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's 
life  of  Charles  XII.,  faulty  as  it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions  of  super- 
natural interference  in  which  Bossuet  delighted,  and  which  were  natural  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  absence  of  this  marks  the  first  great  stage  in  the  French 
school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in 
all  the  subsequent  historians,  none  of  whom  recurred  to  a  method  which,  though 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independent  inquiries, 
since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course  the  inquirer  is  bound  to  take,  but  actually 
sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which  he  is  forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  this  ancient  method  only  thirteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  he  should  have  done  this  in  a  popular 
work,  abounding  with  such  dangerous  adventures  as  are  always  found  to  tempt 
the  mind  to  an  opposite  course,  is  a  step  of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes  still 
more  worthy  of  remark  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact  of  considerable 
interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles  XII.  represents  the  first  epoch  not  only 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself.^^     After  it 

Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  879-881.  For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii. 
pp.  136,  137  ;  which  may  be  contrasted  with  Crichton  and  Wheaton*s  History  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Edinb.  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

»«5  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  250-260.  It  may  interest  some  persons  to  hear 
that  the  litter  in  which  this  madman  '*  was  borne  from  the  battle  of  Pultava  "  is  still 
preserved  at  Moscow.  Kohl's  Russia,  p.  220.  It  was  also  seen  by  M.  Custine.  Custine's 
Russie,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 

^7  "  Sa  modestie  ne  put  empecher  qu'on  ne  frappat  k  Stockholm  plusieurs  m6dailles 
pour  perpetuer  la  memoire  de  ces  ev6nements."  Charles  XII,  livre  ii.  in  CEuvres,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  70. 

8«  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  iare  said  to  be  inaccurate.  Compare  Villemain» 
Litterature  ati  XVIII'  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  with  KohVs  Russia,  p.  505.  However,  as 
M.  Villemain  says,  this  must  always  be  the  case  when  writers  who  only  know  a  country 
from  maps,  attempt  to  enter  into  details  respecting  military  geography.  In  regard  to 
style,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  and  a  well-known  critic,  Lacretelle,  calls  it  "  le 
modele  le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans  notre  langue."  Lacretelle,  Dix- 
huitieme  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  In  1843  it  was  still  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  French  royal 
colleges.  See  Report  on  Education  in  France,  in  Journal  of  Stat.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  308. 
Further  information  respecting  this  work  may  be  found  in  Longchantp  et  Wagnidre,  Mim. 
sur  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  494  ;     and  in  Mini,  de  Genlis,  vol.  viii.  p.  224,  vol.  x.  p.  304. 

^'  It  is  evident  from  Voltaire's  correspondence  that  he  afterwards  became  somewhat 
ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII.  In  1735  he  writes  to  De  For- 
niont,  "  si  Charles  XII  n'avait  pas  cte  excessivement  grand,  malheureux,  et  fou,  je  me 
serais  bien  donne  de  garde  de  parler  de  liii."  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  462.  In 
1758,  advancing  still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  "  voil^,  monsieur,  ce  que  les  hommes  de 
tons  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  appellent  un  heros  ;  mais  c'est  le  vulgaire  de  tons  les 
temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  qui  donne  ce  nom  i\  la  soif  du  carnage."  Ibid.  vol.  Ix.  p.  411. 
In  1750  he  writes  that  he  was  then  engaged  on  the  history  of  Peter  the  Great :  "  mais 
je  doute  que  cela  soit  aussi  amusant  que  la  vie  de  Charles  XII  ;  car  ce  Pierre  n'etait  qu'un 
sage  extraordinaire,  et  Charles  un  fou  extraordinaire,  qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte, 
contre  des  moulins  in  vent ;  "  vol.  Ixi.  p.  23  ;  see  also  p.  330.  These  passages  prove  the 
constant  progress  Voltaire  was  making  in  his  conception  of  what  history  ought  to  be, 
and  what  its  uses  were. 
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was  pu!»lishc<l.  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  hi ston-,  and  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  somr?  of  the  noblest  subjects:  tn  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  jurispni- 
Meni,e.  trj  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  to  the  speculations  of  Locke.  In  these 
thini;-^  he  perceived  those  capal»ilitie>  of  the  human  mind  which  his  own  country- 
had  formerly  witnessed,  but  of  which,  during  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
memory  had  t^een  almost  lost.  Then  it  was  that,  with  extended  knowledge 
and  sharpene<l  intellect,  he  returned  to  the  great  field  of  histon-.**  The  manner 
in  which  he  now  treated  his  old  subject  showed  the  change  that  had  come  over 
him.  In  1752,  appearwl  his  celebrated  work  on  Louis  XIV.,w  the  very  title  of 
which  is  suggestive  of  the  process  through  which  his  mind  had  passed.  His 
frjrmer  history  was  an  account  of  a  king  ;  this  is  an  account  of  an  age.  To  the 
prr^luction  of  his  youth  he  gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles  XII.  :  this  he 
called  the  As^  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had  detailed  the  peculiarities  of  a 
prince  ;  now,  he  considered  the  movements  of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  work  he  announces  his  intention  to  describe,  "  not  the  actions  of 
a  single  man,  but  the  character  of  men.*'*^  Xor,  in  this  point  of  \iew,  is  the 
execution  inferior  to  the  design.  WTiile  he  is  contented  i^-ith  giving  a  summary'  of 
military  achievements,  on  which  Bossuet  hung  with  delight,  he  enters  at  great 
length  into  those  really  impK)rtant  matters  which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place 
in  the  history  of  France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  internal  govern- 
ment ;93  another  chapter  on  finances  ;  m  another  on  the  history  of  science  ;•* 
and  three  chapters  on  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts.^  And  though  Voltaire  did 
not  attach  much  value  to  theological  disputes,  still  he  knei^-that  they  have  of  ten 
played  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  he  therefore  gives  several  distinct 
chapters  to  a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the  reign  of  Louis.*^  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense  superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this 
possessed,  nrit  only  over  the  narrow  vie^*-s  of  Bossuet  but  even  over  his  own 
earlier  history.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  find  in  it  prejudices  from  which 
it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman  educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  be  entirely 
free.  Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at' needless  length  upK)n  those  amusements 
and  debaucheries  of  Louis,  with  which  history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he 
displays  an  evident  disposition  to  favour  theking  himself,  and  to  protect  his  name 
from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be  covered.* 

•'*'  In  1 741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.  Corresp,  in  (Euvres  de  VoUaire, 
vol.  li.  p.  r)(). 

"•  Lr)rd  Brougham,  in  his  life  of  Voltaire,  says  that  it  appeared  in  1751.  Lives  of  Men 
of  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Biit  1752  is  the  date  given  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  478  ;  in 
Queratd,  France  Lit.  vol.  x.  p.  355  ;  and  in  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  382. 

•'2  "  On  vent  essayer  de  peindre  a  la  posterite,  non  les  actions  d'un  seul  homme,  mais 
I'esprit  des  homines  dans  le  siecle  le  plus  (^-clain''  qui  fut  jamais.'*  Siicle  de  I^uis  A'/K, 
in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  p.  213.  And  in  his  correspondence  respecting  his  work 
on  I»uis  XIV..  he  carefully  makes  the  same  distinction.  See  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  453,  488,  489, 
500,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  337,  342-344.  vol.  lix.  p.  103. 

^  Chap.  xxix..  in  Giuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  234-267. 

"*  Chap.  XXX.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  267-291.  This  chapter  is  praised  in  Sinclair's 
Hist,  of  the  Public  Revenue,  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  77  ;  an  indifferent  work,  but  the  best  we 
have  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

^^  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  291-299  ;  necessarily  a  very  short  chapter, 
lifrause  of  the  paucity  of  materials. 

'■'*'  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  299-338. 

••7  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  338-464. 

"**  This  disprjsition  to  favour  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  who  sa>'s  it  was  the 
fnily  early  prejudice  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  off :  "  c'est  le  seul  pr6jug6desa 
jeunes«;e  qvi'il  ait  conserve."  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i. 
p.  2K6.  See  also,  on  this  defect,  Gnmwi  r/ Dtrf^ro/,  Corf«/>.  Lt/.  vol.  ii.  p.  182;  Letnon' 
tey,  Etahlissement  Monarchique,  pp.  451,  452  ;  Mhn.  de  Rrissot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  Voltaire's  earlier  opinions  were  still  more  favourable  to 
Loui^  XIV.  than  those  which  he  afterw  j-ds  expressed  in  his  history.  See  a  letter  which 
Yxf  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvey,  print  • '.    1   (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  57-63. 
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But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a  mere  personal  feeling, 
and  did  not  afiect  his  general  views  as  to  the  part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought 
to  occupy  in  history.  Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  published  his  important  treatise  on  the  Morals,  Manners,  and  Character  of 
Nations.^  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books  which  appeared  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  still  remains  the  best  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 
The  mere  reading  it  displays  is  immense  •^^  what,  however,  is  fax  more  admirable 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  various  facts,  and  makes  them 
illustrate  each  other,  sometimes  by  a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order 
and  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered  solely  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it  too  highly  ;  while,  as  a  symptom  of  the  times, 
it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  contains  no  traces  of  that  adulation  of  royalty 
which  characterized  Voltaire  in  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all 
the  best  writers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of  this  long  and 
important  work,  the  great  lustorian  takes  little  notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts, 
or  of  the  changes  of  ministers,  or  of  the  fate  of  kings  ;  but  he  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  the  different  epochs  through  which  Man  has  successively 
passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  sajrs,  "  to 'write  a  history,  not  of  wars,  but  of  society ; 
and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of  their  families,  and  what  were  the 
arts  which  they  commonly  cultivated."  ^^^  For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  ia  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  facts  ;  nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  great  lords  who  made  war  upon  French  kings  ;  but 
I  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps  by  which  men  parsed  from  barbsuism  to 
civilization."  *w 

r.ylt  was  in  this  way  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to  concentrate  their  attention 
on  matters  of  real  importance,  and  to  neglect  those  idle  details  with  which  history 
had  formerly  been  filled.  But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  movement  arising  as 
much  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  from  the  individual  author,  is  that  we  find 
precisely  the  same  tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Turgot,  who  were 
certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contemporaries  of  Vcdtaire ;  and  both  of 
whom  followed  a  method  similar  to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of 

^  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  voL  ii.  p.  izg, 
says  it  was  **  first  published  in  1756  ;  **  and  the  same  date  is  given  by  Qu6rard  {France 
LitUraire,  vol.  x.  p.  359),  who  is  a  very  accurate  bibliograpb^  ;  so  that  Condorcet  {Vie 
de  Voltaire,  p.  199)  and  Lord  Brougham  {Men  of  Letters,  vo..  i.  p.  98)  are  probably  in  error 
in  assigning  it  to  1757.  In  regard  to  its  title,  I  translate  **  Mgbuts  **  as  "  morals  and  man* 
nets  ;  "  for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  **  moeurs  "  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  •*  mores."  Toe- 
quevUle,  Dimocraiie  en  Amirique,  vol.  iii.  pp.  50,  84. 

i<^  Superficial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  supeirficial,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  his  accuracy  has  been  praised,  not  onlyby  hisownoountry- 
men,  but  by  several  English  authors  of  admitted  learning.  For  three  remarkable  instances 
of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  leaning  towards  his  other  opinions»  see 
notes  to  Charles  F.,  in  Robertson's  Worhs,  pp.  431,  432  ;  BarringUm^s  OhtervaHom  on  the 
Statutes,  p.  293  ;  and  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poeiiy,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  Even  Sir  W.  Jones, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  Nader  Shah,  says,  that  Voltaire  is  '*  the  best  historian  "  the 
French  have  produced.  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  v.  p.  54a  j  and  compare  the 
preface  to  his  Persian  Grammar,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

101  «>  je  voudrais  d6couvrir  quelle  6tait  alors  la  soci6t4  des  hommes,  comment  on  vivait 
dans  rint6rieur  des  families,  quels  arts  4taient  cultivds,  plut6t  que  de  r6p6ter  tant  de 
malheurs  et  tant  de  combats,  funestes  objets  de  Thistoire  et  lieux  communs  de  la  mdchan- 
cet6  humaine."     Essai  sur  les  Mceurs,  chap.  Ixxxi.,  in  (Enures,  voL  xvL  p.  381. 

102  >>  L'objet  6tait  rhistoire  de  Tesprit  humain,  et  non  pas  le  detail  des  laits  presque 
toujours  d6figur6s ;  il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de  rechercher,  par  exemple,  de  quelle  famille 
6tait  le  seigneur  de  Puiset,  ou  le  seigneur  de  Montlh6ri,  qui  firent  la  guerre  4  des  rois  de 
France  ;  mais  de  voir  par  quels  degr6s  on  est  parvenu  de  la  rusticity  barbare  de  ces  temps 
k  la  politesse  du  notre."  Supplement  to  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs,  in  CBuvres,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  435.  Compare  Fragments  sur  VHistoire,  voj.  ^xvM*  p.  2x4,  with  two  letters  in  voL  Ix. 
pp*  i53»  i54»  vol.  Ixv.  p.  370,. 
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J^ines.  ^-.ourts.  an'!  battles.  the\'  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illustrate 
i:i':  f.hitri±*A*-T  ' >i  riian'riinfl  and  the  general  march  of  ci\'iIization.  And  such  was 
tiie  ;/'ip:j!ar:ty  of  this  chanzc  in  the  old  routine,  that  its  influence  was  felt  bj- 
'i*.Jier  fjistorian-.  of  inferior,  hut  still  of  considerable,  ability.  In  1755,  Mallet.  *"" 
]fi\A:'-*h*A  his  interesting,  and,  at  the  lime  ii  was  written,  most  >-aluable  work, 
on  the  history  of  Denmark  :  ^'-^  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil  of  the  new 
•f.\i'/fA.  ■■  For  why."  he  say-.  "  -hould  histon,-  be  only  a  recital  of  battles,  sieges, 
\u:Tij\\*-i,  and  n'-t'otiations  ?  .\nd  why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty 
1  ■•»-  cind  d;ite-,  rath'T  than  a  i^reai  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs,  and  even 
iTi'  hnaTim-*  of  a  i»-,p]'-  -  "  ^••^'  Thu-*  ic^>.  in  17^-5.  Mably  published  the  first  part 
'/I  iiM  <.'\'\tr'.iv-t\  \\',rV.  on  the  history  <if  France  :  *<•'  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
'■ifjijilains  that  hi-.ioririns  "  hav»-  n»-i!k-cteil  the  origin  f»f  laws  and  customs  in 
f.r.o.ir  of  <\:"jL'->  and  liatil--^."  ^'"^  In  the  same  >pirit.  Velly  and  Villaret.  in  their 
•.  •.ln-ninon-^  hi-tory  f*i  Franc--,  expres-^  rrprtt  that  historians  should  usually  relate 
■.vii;i»  liajij^r-ns  to  th<:  ^jven-ijin  in  preference  to  what  happens  to  the  people, 
Jiiid  -should  omit  the  mann'-rs  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study 
th'-  '.ifX->  of  a  ^in«de  man.*'''  IiiirU^s.  again,  announces  that  his  histor>-  is  not  of 
•.v.tr.  nor  of  p'^litKS,  but  of  men  and  manners:  »<*  while,  strange  to  say.  even  the 
« 'Hirtly  H''-naiilt  d'-r-lares  that  his  object  was  to  describe  laws  and  manners,  which 
!i'-  f  alis  the  -.'t\\\  of  history,  or  rather  histr^ry  itself.*^<> 

'1  hu".  it  was  that  hi».torians  In'gan  to  shift,  as  it  were,  the  scene  of  their  labours, 
and  to  study  subjects  conn(rctf<l  with  those  popular  interests  on  which  the  great 
v.Tit«*r>  nnd<rr  Louis  XIV,  distlained  to  waste  a  thought.*  I  need  hardly  observe 
liow  .-ii/n-'-ablf  such  v !••■»%".  wf-re  tf»  the  general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  how  w-ll  they  harmonizr'l  with  the  temper  of  men  who  were  striving  to  lay 
a-.id'-  f  h'-ir  form«-r  prr-jndires,  anrl  despise  what  had  once  been  universally  admired. 

1''^  M;ill*t,  though  horn  in  r.cnova,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  his  mind:  he 
wp.t^-  in  I'rf-nrh,  and  is  d.iss#*d  among  Frenrh  historians  in  the  report  presented  to 
N';il*ol*-ou  by  the  Iristitut.     Daciett  Rapport  sur  /«  Progrh  de  VHisioire^  p.  173. 

<"<  iit\\\M'.  in  his  Autohio^^raphy,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work,  which,  I  sus- 
pi-<  t,  r\i-p  |^.^-^l  roimid'-rable  infiueiire  fjwr  the  early  associations  of  his  mind  :  **  Irh  hattc 
di«-  I-.ih'ln  (kr  l!dd.i  srh-in  langst  aus  dor  Vorrede  zu  Mallet's  Daiiischer  Gcschichte 
kr-niifri  'jt}\i-x\\\,  urid  niirh  dcrsellx-n  so^leirh  bemachtigt ;  sie  gehortcn  unter  diejenigen 
M.ihn  h'li,  f\\('  ir  h.  vnii  ciuf^r  (iesellsrhaft  aiifgefordert,  am  liel>sten  erzahltc."  WdhtkeH 
M.  l)i(ht\\nv,.  in  ('tueth/s  W't'rkf,  viA.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  Percy,  a  very  fair  judge,  thought 
hi'flilv  'if  .M.ilWt's  history,  part  '>f  whirh  indeed  he  translated.  See  a  letter  from  him,  in 
Ni(hnl.\  lUii .tratinn^  0/  the  hiyhteenth  Century^  vul.  vii.  p.  710. 

«"'   Man,t\  Si.rthern  Antiquities,  edit.  Bljckell.  1847.  p.  78. 

'■"•  '\'\if  fust  two  Vi.hnnfs  wfr^  published  in  I7r>5  ;  the  nther  two  in  1790.  Biof^.  Univ. 
v<»l.  wvi.  |i|>.  fj.  12. 

'"'  Miif'iy,  (W-^i'rv.  sur  Vllist.  tie  France,  vol.  i.  p.  ii.  :  and  compare  vol.  iii.  p.  289; 
biit  thi-»  l;ittrT  p:iss;ine  was  written  sfveral  years  later. 

'"'  "  Hohh's  a  iifjus  apprfiidre  los  virtoires  on  l<;s  drfaites  du  souverain,  ils  nc  nous 
di-r-iit  iK'ii  ou  j)resfpio  rir-n  dfs  pouplos  qu'il  a  rendus  heiireux  oil  malheureux.  On  ne 
trouvf  dans  Ifurs  <'rrits  que  louRiies  desrriptions  de  sieges  et  de  batailles  ;  nuUe  mention 
d»;s  nm-urs  fi  de  Tcsprit  dn  la  nation.  I-JIe  y  est  presque  toujours  sacrifice  k  un  scul 
hoinnie."  1 1 i^tnire  de  Frame  par  Velly,  Paris,  1770.  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  6  :  and  see,  to  the 
s.'inif  i'W'ci,  thf  Continuatinn  by  Villaret,  vol.  v.  p.  vi. 

I"*'  "  Si  riiistoiro  qju-  j'rrris  n'est  ni  inilitaire.  \\\  politique,  ni  eronomiqiic,  du  moins 
rl;nis  !••  s«rns  (pio  j*-  f.onrrHs  j)our  rr-s  diflfrrcntes  parties,  on  ine  demandera  quelle  est  done 
f <llf  i\\\v  y  iiif*  prop«is<'  dWriro.  C'cst  Thistoin'  des  homines  ot  des  iiueurs.*'  Duchs, 
f.nuis  \/V  et  I.nuis  XV,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv. 

""  "  jc  voulois  rounoitn'  nos  lojx,  nos  nirrurs.  et  tout  re  qui  est  Tame  de  Thistoire,  on 
plutot  riiistoirc  iim'miw."  Ilcnault.  Snuvel  AhrerJ  chrtmolo^ique  de  VHistnire  de  Francti 
<-<hl.  TjiIs,  1775.  vol.  i.  ]>.  i. 

(♦  Abovr.  Hurkle  has  shown  that  Mezeray  ^^^ve  much  thought  to  the  popular 
intco'St.      i:i>.  I 
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All  this  was  but  part  of  that  vast  movement  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Revolution,  by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging  a  certain  mobility 
and  restlessness  of  mind,  and  above  all  by  the  disrespect  it  showed  for  those 
powerful  individuals,  hitherto  regarded  as  gods  rather  than  as  men,  but  who  now. 
for  the  &:st  time,  were  neglected  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular  historians, 
who  passed  over  even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwdl  upon  the  welfare 
of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by  Voltaire,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  his  case  this  tendency  of  the  time  was  strengthened  by  a  natural  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind,  which  predisposed  him  to  large  views;  and  made  him 
dissatisfied  with  that  narrow  range  to  which  history  had  been  hitherto  confined.^^^ 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  in  his  intellect  everything  was  on  a  great  scale.^^^  Always  prepared  for 
thought,  and  always  ready  to  generalize,  he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual 
actions,  unless  they  could  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  some  broad 
and  permanent  principle.  Hence  his  habit  of  looking  at  history  with  a  view  to 
the  stages  through  which  the  country  had  passed,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the 
character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  country  had  been  governed.  The  same  ten- 
dency appears  in  his  lighter  works  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  ^^^  that  even 
in  his  dramas  he  endeavours  to  portray  not  so  much  the  passions  of  individuals 
as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  A/aAom^/,  his  subject  is  a  great  religion;  in  Alzire,  the 
conquest  of  America  ;  in  Brutus,  the  formation  of  the  Roman  power  ;  in  the 
Death  of  CcBsar,  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  power .11* 

By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of  events  as  a  great  and  connected 
whole,  Voltaire  was  led  to  several  results  which  have  been  complacently  adopted 
by  many  authors  who,  even  while  using  them,  revile  him  from  whom  they  were 
taken.  He  was  the  first  historian  who.  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of  investiga- 
tion, endeavoured  by  large  general  views  to  explain  the  origin  of  feudality  ; 
and  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of  its  decline  in  the  fourteenth  century  "<^ 
he  laid  the  foimdation  for  a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution.^  ^^ 

1^^  In  1763,  he  writes  to  D'Argental :  "  il  y  a  environ  douze  batailles  dont  je  n'ai  point 
parlc,  Dieu  merri.  parreque  j'^cris  rhistoire  de  Tesprit  humain»  et  non  une  gazette.*' 
CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  51.  See  also  his  letter  to  Tabareau  {LsUres  inidiies  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  585 ) :  *'  Personne  ne  lit  les  details  des  combats  et  des  sieges ;  rien 
n'est  plus  cnnuyeux  que  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  contrescarpe." 

1*2  M.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  "  ce  gdnie  non  pas  le  plus  haut,  mais  le  plus  vaste 
de  la  France."     Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

»»3  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  493.  His  Orphdin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from  Chinese 
sources  :  see  Davis* s  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

11^  The  surprising  versatility  of  Voltaire's  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact,  unparalleled  in 
literature,  that  he  was  equally  great  as  a  dramatic  wnriter  and  as  an  historian.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  adnn'rable  Life  of  Goldsmith,  1854,  says  (vol.  i.  p.  119),  **  Gray's  high  opinion 
of  Voltaire's  tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  such  a  matter  now 
living.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain  the  marked 
superiority  of  Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
power  of  producing  theatrical  effects."  Compare  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason,  edit. 
Mitford,  1855,  p.  44. 

^^^  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs,  chap.  Ixxxv.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  412,  and  elsewhere. 

«»♦»  During  the  eighteenth  centiu-y,  and,  I  may  say,  until  the  publication  in  1818  of 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  English  language  no  comprehensive  account  of  the 
feudal  system  ;  unless  perhaps  we  except  that  given  by  Robertson,  who  in  this  at  in 
many  other  matters  of  history  was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Not  only  Dalrymple,  and  writers 
of  tiis  kind,  but  even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view  of  this  great  institution  that  they 
were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state  of  society  to  which  it  belonged.  Scnne  of 
our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to  Moses,  in  whose  laws  they  found  the  origin  of 
allodial  lands.  See  a  charming  passage  in  Barry*s  History  of  the  Orhney  Islands,  p.  3x9. 
On  the  spirit  of  feudality,  there  are  some  remarks  weU  warUl  rea<!Ung  in  Comic's  Pkihs* 
rosit,  vol.  V.  pp.  303-413. 
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He  was  the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards  adopted  by  Constant,  to  the 
effect  that  licentious  religious  ceremonies  have  no  connexion  with  licentions 
national  morals.^"  Another  observation  of  his,  which  has  been  only  partly  used 
by  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  is  ])rcgnant  with  instruction.  He  says 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  an  authority  so  superior 
to  that  of  the  Eastern  patriarchs  was  the  greater  sublety  of  the  Greek  mind. 
Nearly  all  the  heresies  proceeded  from  the  East  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Honorius  I.,  not  a  single  pope  adopted  a  system  condemned  by  the  church.  This 
gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity  and  consolidation  which  the  patriarchal  power 
was  unable  to  reach  ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See  owes  part  of  its  authority  to  the 
early  dulness  of  the  European  fancy. "8 

It  would  l>e  impossible  to  rclatt*  all  the  original  remarks  of  Voltaire  which, 
when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as  dangerous  paradoxes,  and  are  now  value<I 
as  soUt  truths.  He  was  the  first  historian  who  recommended  universal  freedom 
of  trade  ;  and,  althrmgh  he  exprcsst.»s  himself  with  great  caution,***  still  the  mere 
anmmnccment  of  the  idea  in  a  popular  history  forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  the  French  mind.  He  is  the  originator  of  that  imjxjrtant  distinction  between 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy 
has  l)een  greatly  indebted  ;*2o  a  principle  adopted  several  years  later  by  Town- 

*i7  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  sa>'s,  **  des  rites  ind6cens  peuvent 
etre  pratiques  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  unc'grande  puret6  de  occur.  Mais  quand 
rincredulite  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sont  pour  lui  la  cause  et  le  pr^texte  de  la  plus 
revoltante  corruption."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Mihnan,  who  calls  it  **  extremely 
profound  and  jvist."  Mihtuin's  History  of  Christianity,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  And  so  it  is — 
«jxtremely  profound  and  just.  But  it  happens  that  precisely  the  same  remark  was  made 
by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  bom.  Speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Priapus.  he  says  (Essai  sur  les  M(vurs,  chap,  cxiiii..  in  Qiuvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xvii.  p.  341 ), 
"  nos  idees  de  bienseance  nous  portent  a  croire  qu'une  cer^monie  qui  nous  paratt  si 
infamc  n'a  ete  invent^e  que  par  la  dcbauche  ;  mais  il  n'est  guere  croyable  que  la  depra- 
vation des  mojurs  ait  jamais  chez  aucun  peuple  etabli  des  ceremonies  religieuses.  I]  est 
probable,  au  contraire,  que  cette  coutuine  fut  d'abord  introduite  dans  les  temps  de 
simplicity,  et  qu'on  ne  pensa  d'abord  qu'ek  honorer  la  Divinit6  dans  le  symbole  de  la  vie 
qu'elle  nous  a  donnee.  Une  telle  ceremonie  a  du  inspirer  la  licence  k  la  jeunesse,  et 
paraitre  ridicule  aux  esprits  sages,  dans  les  temps  plus  rafhnds,  plus  corrompus,  et  plus 
^claires."  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  indecenry  of  the  Spartan  customs,  in  ThirlwaiTs 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  326,  327. 

""  Kssai  sur  les  Ma'urs,  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv.  pp.  391,  514.  Neander 
observes  tliat  in  the  (ireek  church  there  were  more  heresies  than  in  the  Latin  church 
becavLse  the  (iret^ks  thought  more  :  but  he  has  failed  to  perceive  how  this  favoured  the 
autlnjrity  of  the  popes.  Neander's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198,  199,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
191,  492,  vol.  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.p.  257.  [The  main  cause  of  the  authority 
of  the  Popes  was  that  no  emperor  reigned  at  Rome. — Ed.] 

^'^  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  "  les  Anglais  obtinrent  le  privilege 
d'y  conunercer  sans  i)ayer  aucun  droit ;  et  c'est  ainsi  que  toutes  les  nations  devraient 
j)eut-etre  negocier  ensemble."  Hist,  de  Russie,  part  i.  chap,  i.,  in  CEuvres,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  35.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  boni  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  yet  they  liavr,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all 
the  historians  of  political  economy.  Indcird.  on  this  as  on  mc^t  matters  sufHcient  justice 
has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  more  accurate  than  those  of  Quesnay 
and  his  followers.  However.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  noticing  one  of  the  economical  errors  of 
Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his  "  opinions  on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  <'orrect."  A\rCulloch\s  Principles  nf  Political  Economy,  i>.  530.  For  proof  of  his 
synjpathy  with  Turgot's  efforts  to  establish  free  trade,  compare  Lettres  ini^dites  de  Voltaire^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  403,  423,  with  Lon^champ,  Mem.  sur  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  378. 

121)  "  7i,e  idea  of  the  different  ratios  by  which  population  and  fot>d    increase  was 
originally  thrown  out  by  Voltaire  ;  and  was  picked  up  and  expanded  into  many  a  gotxlly 
vobmie  by  our  I'Inglish  political  econ<»mists  in  the   present  century.'*      Laing*s  Notes 
second  series,  p.  42. 
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send,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  work.*2i  He  has, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration 
with  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and  which  they  owed 
to  those  dull  and  learned  writers  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
were  the  principal  investigators  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.  These  industrious 
compilers  had  collected  extensive  materials,  which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, and  by  their  aid  overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had  them- 
selves arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are  for  the  first  time  represented 
as  what  they  really  were, — a  period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness  ; 
a  period  when  injuries  were  unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and  superstition 
unrebuked.  It  may  be  said  with  some  show  of  justice  that  Voltaire,  in  the 
picture  he  drew,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  sufficiently  recognize 
the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men  who,  at  long  intervals,  stood  here  and  there, 
like  solitary  beacons,  whose  light  only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more 
visible.  Still,  after  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reaction  of 
opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only 
far  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  preceding  writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster 
idea  of  the  time  than  can  be  found  in  those  subsequent  compilations  which  we 
owe  to  the  industry  of  modern  antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who 
admire  the  past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who,  spending 
their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  manuscripts,  think  themselves  able,  with 
the  resources  of  their  little  learning,  to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace 
the  history  of  different  periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each  the  praise  it  ought  to 
receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these  Voltaire  Wcis  always  at  war  ;  and  no  one  has  done 
so  much  to  lessen  the  influence  they  once  exercised  over  even  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge.  There  was  also  another  class  of  dictators  whose  authority  this 
great  man  was  equally  successful  in  reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  classical 
scholars  and  commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  till  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief  dispensers  of  fame,  and  were  respected  as 
being  by  far  the  most  distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first 
great  assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  two 
controversies  sprung  up,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account, — one  in 
France,  and  one  in  England, — by  both  of  which  their  power  was  considerably 
damaged.  But  their  two  most  formidable  opponents  were  undoubtedly  Locke 
and  Voltaire.  The  immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  old  classical  school  will  be  examined  in  another  part  of  this  work  ; 
at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars  rested  not  only  on  their 
abilities,  which  are  undeniable,  but  also  on  the  supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  ancient  history  possessed  some  inherent  superiority 
over  modern  history  ;  and  this  being  taken  for  granted,  the  inference  naturally 
followed  that  the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more  praiseworthy  than  the  culti- 
vators of  the  other  ;  and  that  a  Frenchman,  for  instance,  who  should  write  the 

I'-i  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend's  writings  for  his  views  on 
population  ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  strongly  stated,  as  indeed  is  always  the 
case  when  charges  of  plagiarism  are  brought  against  great  works.  Still,  Townsend  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  precursor  of  Malthus  ;  and  if  the  reader  is  interested  in  tracing  the 
paternity  of  ideas,  he  will  find  some  interesting  economical  remarks  in  Townsencfs  Journey 
ihrough  Spain,  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  383,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  337,  387-393  ;  which  must  be  compared 
with  M'Culloch's  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  259,  281-3.  Voltaire,  having  pre- 
ceded these  authors,  has  of  course  fallen  into  errors  which  they  avoided  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he  opposes  the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  increase  population.  "  Le  point  principal  n'est  pas  d' avoir  du 
superflu  en  homines,  niais  de  rendre  ce  ciue  nous  en  avons  le  raoins  malheureux  qu'il 
est  possible,"  is  the  summing-up  of  his  able  remarks,  in  Diet.  Philos.,  article  Population, 
sect.  2,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xU.  p.  466.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of  the  history  of  these  opinions, 
4S  evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by  Voltaire.     Sinclair's  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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•.'.'.     :  .•.::.'.    jzr'..-:  zr^^:.:.    ::--.!  iV-il  ^7.  .''.'.-tz  \-irz  A  zuri'i  than  li  he  had 

-  •• .      •:.--.■  :..-*.  ry    .:  :.:-.     -t-    :-,:r-:ry.     Thi*  *:nz::Iax  rre;:2'i:oe  had  for  cen- 

*i '". '.  i  *. z>. ..'..  . r- -. .  r. ■. V.  . 7.  '*::: :'-  zz.t7.  i: ler t*il  b«:a:i«  th*y  had  received 

•  :r   - .  •:.:..-  f^'.r.rr-   --r.i  ■*:-:::.  i:  *  .  i.\  h^v*  i-wi:  aln::^:  an  impiety  to  dispute. 

.   .  .  .-:■  ,.:  -A>-    \:.>.'.  •.h.r:  :-rv*-  rriily  i'- It  Ti-r.'-tri  oi:  h:*tC'r>-  de\-oted  themsel\*es 

•     ';.'.•-  .:  •.:.-•  -^z.-.-.-zz.:-.      .z  ::  '.'z.ry  z-i'-Jla-izit^i  an  accoont  of  modem  times, 

•..-...'::  ■.:.';:.-  :;-*:.-.'.-  -  .*.  ii:  ri:::^  : .  ni >iera  i-iea*  but  aoci?rdin^  to  ideas 

..:•,::-■  :  rr  ,::-  •:.*::r  :r.  .r-.-  iiv   ■^-.".■t  i  ir  ?.:::.     Thii  conr^jion  of  the  standard  of 

..■:  '.k--:  >:*.:.  '.:.*:  -I'.iaiir:    .:    ir.  .ther  ia-«ri  a  double  c\-il.     Historians,  by 

y.z.u  '.':..'.  :.1a:.    :r-;-:r*-:  thr    r.r.nai'.ty  of  t':i*:r  own  siinds  :  and.  wiiat  was 

:  r   '.'.rv:   'r.'ry  -r^:  a  ->. :  -x-irr.^le  :-.  -.he  literature  of  their  connir>\     For  everj* 

.-:•:<•.  T.>.r.'.T.  hi-:  i  r-.vlt  .1  r:xpr*rs-:  .r.  ani  of  thought  peculiar  to  itself,  and  with 

.':.:''.':.    ;•-    -yrr-^ith:*-^    ir';    :r.'.:ni4:*-Iy   'lonnwrted.     To   introduce   any   foreign 

f..  'I'-l    :-'.  A-:v«.-r  :idrr.:ri'/.e  ::  miv  r.^  :s  :o  v.olate  this  connexion,  and  to  impair 

*:.•:  ■.::!>:  ','.  li'.'.TiVir'i  ^y  V.zz'.w.z).'^  \r.t  s':ope  of  its  action.     By  such  a  course  the 

*..  -•': :;.;;  y  >/--;My  >;  z'zT.v^vl   'zrz\  ".he  \-:*;oTir  will  certainly  be  weakened.     Indeed 

*•;':  r«:;.:.';r:.':r:r  -.f  the  taste  rr.ay  -a ell  *je  doubted  when  we  see  what  has  taken 

\.\ ■:'.'.  :r. ',  .r  C'.':::rry.  -.vhere  our  irrea?  scholars  have  corrupted  the  English  language 

. ;.  ;i  jiriy.:.  v^  -jncouth  that  a  p!a:n  man  can  hardly  discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas 

■'\i.O.'.  :':.*:\z  ':»<!': thz^ri".  and  mauled  dialect  strives  to  hide.'—     At  all  events,  it  is 

.':r-.;i::;  ♦:>-:  '.very  jA-'»;.!e  -Aorthy  of  fjeine  calleti  a  nation  p^jssess  m  their  own 

\-.\.U'i'i'^*'  >-::-ple  rev^urce-.  ior  expressing:  the  highest  ideas  they  are  able  to  form  ; 

;ir:'I  ;{lthoj;.fh  m  matters  of  science  it  may  lie  convenient   to  coin  such  vb-ords  as 

'iT':  n.ore  '::x-.\\y  understo'yl  in  foreign  countne*.  it  is  a  grave  offence  to  depart  on 

'.*:.er  lubj-.-^ts  from  the  vernacular  speech  :  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one  to  intro- 

'\'\'j:  notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  perhaps  to  former  times,  but  which 

t.i'j':  march  of  .vKiety  has  left  far  behind,  and  with  which  we  have  no  real  s>nn- 

1 1')  r  hy,  though  they  may  excite  that  sickly  and  artificial  interest  which  the  classica 

j*r':judic':.-,  of  early  education  still  cmtrivc  to  create. 

It  was  a:;ainst  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the  field.  The  wit  and  the 
ridiMile  with  which  he  attacked  the  dreaming  scholars  of  his  own  time  can  only 
l»':  ;ipi>r'j<-ialed  by  Iho-ic  who  have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as  some  have  sup- 
y",*-A,  that  lie  used  these  wca{Kjns  a»  u  ^>ub^titlltc  for  argument,  still  less  that  he 
t':ll  into  the  error  of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one  could  reason  more 
<J'*,e!y  than  X'oltaire,  when  reas/^nin;;  suited  his  purp^jse.  But  he  had  to  deal 
with  men  imjiervious  to  argument  ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for 
.iiitKjuity  h;id  only  left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  everything  old  is  right,  and 
t.lj;it  ••vr;rylliiii;{  new  is  wrong.  To  argue  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle 
ind'-ed  ;  the  only  other  rcs^iurce  was  to  make  them  ridiculous  and  weaken  their 
inllij'.-iice  liy  holdin;^  up  their  authors  to  contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks 
Vol t;iire  se{  him->elf  to  perform  :  and  he  did  it  well.'^     He  therefore  used  ridi- 

'•'-  VVJtJi  til*;  single  e-xceptiuii  of  l*ors«.»n,  nut  one  of  the  great  English  scholars  has  shown 
.in  .i)i|>r'<  iatjoii  fjf  the  beauties  of  his  native  language  ;  and  many  of  them,  such  as  Parr 
Mri  ;iii  hi^  woiks)  and  Hentley  ^in  his  mad  edition  uf  Milton),  have  done  everything  in 
llif  ii  power  to  »  orriipt  it.  And  there  tan  Ik;  Httln  doubt  that  the  principal  reason  why 
\\iW-f'\\\v..iU'(\  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than  well-educated  men.  is 
Ik*  .iii-.'r  they  hav*-  not  lorined  their  taste  according  to  those  ancient  classical  standards 
ulii«  h,  iidiniial)l(;  as  tliey  are  in  th(;nis<.'Ivcs.  should  never  be  iiitnxluced  into  a  state  of 
s'KJitv  militted  for  them.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Cobbctt,  the  most  racy  and 
i'lioiii.itir  of  all  our  writers,  and  Ivrskine.  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  any  ainifiit  language  :  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakes- 
P'-ap-.  On  the  suppfjsi'.d  connexion  between  the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study  of 
» l.issii  al  models,  there  are  some  remarks  worth  attending  to  in  Rey'sThiorie  et  PraHque 
di'  la  Scirnct'  Sociale,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-101. 

\x\  "  v\^-  ran  best  judge  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  persecuted,  how 
admirably  he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
anrifnts,  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies,  and  had  acquired  great  reputation 
by  th«:ir  various  and  copiously  exhibited  learning."     Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century, 
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culf,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  of  folly.  And  with  such  effect 
was  the  punishment  administered  that  not  only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians 
of  his  own  time  wince  under  the  lash,  but  even  their  successors  feel  their  ears 
tingle  when  they  read  his  biting  words  ;  and  they  revenged  themselves  by  reviling 
the  memory  of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  are  as  a  thorn  in  their  side,  and 
whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undisguised  abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have  indeed  reasons  enough  for  the  hatred  with  which 
they  still  regard  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  Vol- 
taire did  more  than  any  other  man  to  sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  classical  studies.  This  is  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussing the  theological  opinions  which  he  attacked  ;  but  of  the  state  of  classical 
opinions  an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of  those  circumstances 
which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respecting  their  history,  and  which,  until 
the  appearance  of  Voltaire,  were  implicitly  believed  by  modern  scholars,*  and 
through  them  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times,  Mars  ravished  a  virgin,  and  that  the 
offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no  other  than  Romulus  and  Remus,  both  of  whom 
it  was  intended  to  put  to  death  ;  but  they  were  fortunately  saved  by  the  atten- 
tions of  a  she -wolf  and  a  woodpecker  ;  the  wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the 
woodpecker  protecting  them  from  insects.  It  was  moreover  believed  that 
Romulus  and  Remus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  determined  to  build  a 
city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descendants  of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they 
succeeded  in  erecting  Rome.  It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an 
untimely  end  ;  Remus  being  murdered,  and  Romulus  being  taken  up  to  heaven 
by  his  father,  who  descended  for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest.  The 
great  scholars  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  succession  of  several  other  kings ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  Numa,  whose  only  communications  with  his 
wife  were  carried  on  in  a  sacred  grove.  Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was 
TuUus  Hostilius,  who,  having  offended  the  clergy,  perished  from  the  effects  of 
their  anger  ;  his  death  being  caused  by  lightning,  and  preceded  by  pestilence. 
Then  again  there  was  one  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  great- 
ness was  prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  flames  round  his  head  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  liis  cradle.  After  this  it  was  but  a  slight  matter  that  the  ordinary 
laws  of  mortality  should  be  suspended  ;  we  were  therefore  assured  that  those 
ignijrant  barbarians,  the  early  Romans,  passed  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  under  the  government  of  only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the 
prime  of  life,  one  of  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of  whom  were  put  to 
death. 

These  arc  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great  scholars  took  intense 
delight,  and  which,  during  many  centuries,  were  supposed  to  form  a  necessary 
part  of  the  annals  of  the  Latin  Empire.  Indeed,  so  universal  was  the  cred- 
ulity that,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  Voltaire,  there  were  only  four  writers 
who  had  ventured  openly  to  attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,  Pouilly, 
and  Beaufort  were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators  ;  but  by  none  of  them 
was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The  works  of  Cluverius  and 
Perizonius,  being  composed  in  Latin,  were  addressed  entirely  to  a  class  of  readers 
who,  infatuated  with  a  love  of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing  that  diminished 
the  reputaticjn  of  its  history.  Pouilly  and  Beaufort  wrote  in  French  ;  both  of 
them  and  especially  Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  ability  ;  but  their 
powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them  to  extirpate  prejudices  which 
were  so  strongly  protected,  and  wliich  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of 
many  successive  generations.! 

vol.  i.  p.  120.  At  p.  270  M.  Sdilosser  says,  "  And  it  was  only  a  man  of  Voltaire's  wit 
and  talents  who  could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  new  criticism  upon  the  darkness  of 
those  grubbing  and  collecting  pedants." 

[♦  An  over -statement.     See  the  next  note.— Ed.] 

ft  This  summary  is  somewhat  hasty.  **  Only  four  writers,"  in  the  circumstances. 
is  an  odd  phrase  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  overlooks  Bochart,  Gronovius,  and  above  all  Vico, 
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The  service,  tlicrt'fcjre,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging  history  of  these  foolish 
conceits  is,  not  that  he  was  the  first  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  but  that 
he  was  the  first  to  attack  them  with  success  ;  and  this  because  he  was  also  the 
first  who  mingled  ridicule  with  argument,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  system, 
but  also  weakening  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was  supported. 
His  irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms,  produced  more  effect  than 
the  gravest  arguments  could  have  done  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  fully  justified  in  using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him,  since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth  and  relieved  men  from 
some  of  their  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was  the  only  means  employed 
by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this  imf)ortant  object.  So  far  from  that,  I  can  say 
with  confidence,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  both  writers,  that  the  most 
decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebuhr  against  the  early  history  of  Rome 
had  all  been  anticipated  by  Voltaire,  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found  by 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man  has  written,  in- 
stead of  ignorantly  raiUng  against  him.  Without  entering  into  needless  detail. 
it  is  enough  to  mention  that  amidst  a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very 
learned  discussion,  Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views  with  which  later 
critics  have  been  dissatisfied  ;  but  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three,  principles 
which  are  fundamental  to  his  history,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  refute. 
These  are  : — I.  That  on  account  of  the  inevitable  intermixture  of  fable  essential 
to  a  rude  people,  no  nation  can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  own 
origin.  II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Romans  might  have 
possessed  had  been  destroyed  before  they  were  incorporated  into  a  regular 
history.  III.  That  ceremonies  estabUshed  in  honour  of  certain  events  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  former  times  were  a  proof,  not  that  the  events  had 
happened,  but  that  they  were  believed  to  have  happened.  The  whole  fabric 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome  at  once  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  however,  is  most  remarkable,  is  that  not  only 
are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire,  but  their  bearing  upon  Roman  history  is 
distinctly  shown.  He  says  that  no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ; 
so  that  all  primitive  history  is  necessarily  an  invention.*^*  He  remarks  that 
since  even  such  historical  works  as  the  Romans  once  possessed  were  all  destroyed 
when  their  city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  accounts  which, 
at  a  much  later  period,  are  given  by  Livy  and  other  compilers.^*       And  aa 

124  *<  c*cst  Timagination  seule  qui  a  4crit  les  premieres  histoires.  Non  seulement 
chaquc  peuplc  inventa  son  origine,  mais  il  inventa  aussi  rorigine  du  monde  entier."  Did. 
Philos.,  article  Hisioire,  sec.  2,  in  CEuvres,  vol.  xl.  p.  195.  See  also  his  article  on  ChroD- 
ology,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  application  of  this  to  the  history  of  Rome,  where  he 
says,  **  Tite  Live  n'a  garde  de  dire  en  quelle  annee  Romulus  commen^a  son  pr6tendii 
regne."  And  at  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  86,  "  tous  les  peuples  se  sont  attribu6s  des  origines 
imaginaires ;  et  aucun  n*a  touche  ^  la  v6ritablc.'* 

126  «« Qu'on  fass<;  attention  que  la  republique  romaine  a  6i€  cinq  cents  ans  sans  his- 
toriens ;  que  Tite  Live  lui-mcme  deplore  la  perte  des  autrcs  monuments  qui  p^rirent 
presquc  tous  dans  I'incendie  de  Rome,"  &c.  Diet.  Philos.  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xL  p.  203. 
At  p.  188,  *'  ce  peuple,  si  recent  en  comparaison  des  nations  asiatiques,  a  6t6  cinq  cents 

who  had  brought  rational  criticism  to  bear  on  the  subject  before  Voltaire.  It  is  deart 
too,  that  some  of  the  fables  mentioned  by  Buckle  were  recognised  as  such  by  many 
scholars  long  before.  For  instance,  the  founding  of  the  city  by  Romulus  is  tacitly 
rejected  in  a  Discours  sur  les  Tribus  Romaifis  by  Boindin,  read  to  the  Academy  before 
1710  {Mint,  de  Lift.  od.  La  Haye,  1719,  i.  97).  It  is  therefore  unwarrantable  to  say 
that  no  scholars  heeded  Cluverius  and  Pcrizonius.  As  to  **  extirpating  prejudice,"  it  is 
clear  that  Voltaire  in  his  turn  failed,  since  the  whole  matter  had  to  be  freshly  handled 
ill  the  nineteenth  century  by  Niebuhr.  On  the  merits  of  Beaufort,  to  whom  Niebuhr 
was  less  than  just,  and  on  the  other  pioneers,  see  Prof.  Flint" s  Hist,  of  the  PhUos.  of 
Hist.  1893.  pp.  255-261. — Hi).] 
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innumerable  scholars  busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  cere- 
monies instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then  appealed  to  the 
evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events,  Voltaire  makes  a  reflection  which  now 
seems  very  obvious,  but  which  these  learned  men  had  entirely  overlooked. 
He  notices  that  their  labour  is  bootless,  because  the  date  of  the  evidence  is, 
with  extremely  few  exceptions,  much  later  than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which 
it  refers.  In  such  cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival  or  of  a  monument  proves 
indeed  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means  proves  the  reality 
of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the  belief  is  held.^^  This  simple  but 
important  maxim  is,  even  in  our  own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence  it  was  that  his- 
torians were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which  were  believed  without  examina- 
tion ;  127  it  being  altogether  forgotten  that  fables,  as  Voltaire  says,  begin  to 
be  current  in  one  generation,  are  established  in  the  second,  become  respectable 
in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth  generation  temples  are  raised  in  honour  of 
them.128 

I  have  been  the  morft  particular  in  stating  the  immense  obli^tions  history 
is  under  to  Voltaire,  because  in  England  there  exists  against  him  a  prejudice 
which  nothing  but  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance,  can  excuse  ;*  ^^ 

ann6es  sans  hlstoriens.  Ainsi,  il  n'est  pas  surprenant  que  Romulus  ait  6t6  le  fils  de 
Mars,  qu*une  louve  ait  6t6  sa  nourrice,  qu*il  ait  march6  avec  miUe  hixmnes  de  son  village 
de  Rome  centre  vingt-cinq  mille  combattants  du  village  des  Sabins.*' 

130  **  Par  quel  exc^s  de  d^mence,  par  quel  opinidtret6  absurde»  tant  de  compilateuiB 
ont-ils  voulu  prouver  dans  tant  de  volumes  6nonne8,  qu*une  f€te  publique  6tablie  en 
m^moire  d*un  ^v^nement  6tait  ime  d6monstration  de  la  v£rit6  de  oet  4v6nement  ?  '* 
Essai  sur  les  Maurs,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv.  p.  109.  See  also  the  same  remark  applied  to 
monuments  in  chap,  cxcvii.,  (Euvres,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  4x2-4x4 ;  and  again*  in  vol.  zl. 
pp.  203,  204. 

137  **  i^  pliipart  des  histoires  ont  €tt  crues  sans  examen*  et  cette  cr6ance  est  un 
pr6jug6.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  si^es  avant  lui»  une  vestak  de  la  ville 
d*^be,  allant  puiser  de  Teau  dans  sa  cruche,  fut  viol6e,  qu*elle  accoucha  de  Romulus 
et  de  R6mus,  qu'ils  furent  nourris  par  une  louve,  etc.  Le  peuple  romain  crut  cette 
fable ;  il  n'examina  point  si  dans  ce  temps-1^  il  y  avait  des  vestales  dans  le  Latium,  s*il  6tait 
vraisemblable  que  la  fille  d'un  roi  sortit  de  son  convent  avec  sa  cruche,  s*il  6tait  probable 
qu*une  louve  allaitSt  deux  enfants  au  lieu  de  les  manger ;  le  pr6jug6  s'6tablit"  Did. 
Philos.  article  Prijugis»  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xU,  pp.  488,  489. 

128  **  Les  amateurs  du  merveilleux  disaient :  II  faut  bien  que  ces  faits  soient  vrai^ 
puisque  tants  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuve.  Et  nous  d&ions :  II  faut  bien  qu'ib 
soient  faux,  puisque  le  vulgaire  les  a  crus.  Une  fable  a  quelque  cours  dans  une  g6n6r* 
ation  ;  elle  s*6tablit  dans  la  seconde  ;  elle  devient  respectable  dans  la  trolsitoie ;  la  quat- 
rieme  lui  61dve  des  temples."  Fragments  sur  FHistoire,  article  i..  in  (Euvres,  vcL 
xxvii.  pp.  158,  159. 

139  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bigotry ;  lor,  at 
Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  "  since  the  French  Revolution,  an  indiscriminate 
abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  England  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty."  Camp- 
helVs  Chief 'Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  335.  Indeed,  so  extensively  has  the  public  mind  been 
prejudiced  against  this  great  man,  that,  until  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  Lord  Brougham 
published  a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  in  the  English  language  containing  even  a 
tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  France  has  produced.  This 
work  of  Lord  Brougham's,  though  a  middling  performance,  is  at  least  an  honest  one» 
and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  time,  it  has  probably  had  coosid^able 
weight.  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  **  nor  can  any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named, 
to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  nay,  the  emancipaticHi  of  the  human  mind  from 
spiritual  tjnranny,  owes  a  more  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.'*  BroughanCs  Life  of  Vol* 
iaire,  p.  132.  It  is  certain  that  the  better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
understood,  the  more  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  will  increase ;  as  was  clearly  foresefn 
by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  generation  ago.      In   183X,  Lerminier  wrote  these  le- 

[*  Read  **  explain." — Ed.] 
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;j  n  i  vrr  -J  I i  ^/: .  t :,  k :  n  .'  h :  r:i  ■  ■  n  t  hr  -a  L- .  I v .  h-r  i  i  probabl  y  t  he  greatest  historiaii 
Kiif  .;,'•  Lis  yvt  r.'r>I '>.•;' i.  In  r--ier-jn*-'--.  however,  to  the  mental  habits  of 
th-  •:ii^ri*-'.-':iitri  ',';n:  iry  ii  i-,  i:ii;.i.  rtant  t-j  sh-jw  that  in  the  same  period  similar 
^'^.::.;T*:h':riSivenv3S  wa.s  l^mg  diaplayed  by  other  French  historians  ;  so  that 
in  f  his  r.a-j'i  as  in  all  others  we  shall  nnd  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  affected, 
*:\*:n  \)\'  th*:  mo^t  0  mm  en  I  men.  is  due  lo  ihe  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
hv«:. 

Hie  v;i-t  Ur,^>ur--  of  Voltiir*--  towards  reiormmg  the  old  method  of  writing 
hi-r^.ry  uere  iTeatly  aided  by  those  imp^.Tiant  works  which  Montesquieu  put 
f'»r'A,trd  during  the  same  peri'«l.  In  1734,^*)  this  remarkable  man  pubUsheil 
•A'riii  rn;iy  U:  truly  called  the  ilrst  lj«yjk  in  which  there  can  be  found  any  in- 
f'.rifi'ition  conLernini;  the  real  history  of  Rome  :  because  it  is  also  the  first  in 
v.liuAi  the  ;iftairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  large  and  comprehensive 
'pirit.'->  Fourteen  years  later  there  appeared,  by  the  same  author,  ihe  Spirit 
'■!  I.'i  ^ .  ;  ;i  njore  f;in;«»us  i.T'xluction.  but.  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater  one. 
I  h'- iinrneiivi-meniof  tlic  Spirit  -i  L:iu.i  is  indeed  incontestable,  and  cannot  be 
;in»:i.i«-d  by  the  captitni-^  attempt »•  made  lo  diminish  it  by  those  minute  critics, 
wh'i  vr'.-iii  to  think  that  when  they  detect  the  (xcasional  errors  of  a  great  man, 
tli'-y  in  r-jine  rloyree  reduce  him  to  their  own  level.  It  is  not  such  petty 
rH'.'ilhntj  which  tan  fle5trf>y  an  European  reputation  ;  and  the  noble  work  of 
Montesquieu  will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because  its  large  and 
9>\\'^\^':si\\'fz  generalizations  wrmld  retain  their  value  even  if  the  particular  facts 
of  which  the  illustrations  consist  were  all  unfounded.^^  Still,  I  am  incUned 
to  believe,  that  in  p^^int  of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal  to  his  earUer  work, 
i\\(>\\v\\  It  is  unquestionably  the  fruit  of  much  greater  reading.  Without, 
however,  instituting  a  comparison  between  them,  our  present  object  is  merely 
to  consirler  the  contributions  they  jointly  contain  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  history,  and  the  way  in  which  those  contributions  are  connected  with  the 
general  sj)irit  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  p-jint  of  view,  there  are  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  two  leading 
peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  complete  rejection  of  those  personal  anecdotes, 
nnd  those  trivial  details  respecting  individuals,  which  belong  to  biography, 
but  with  which,  as  Montesquieu  clearly  saw,  history  has  no  concern.  The 
other  jjeculiarity  is  the  very  remarkable  attempt  which  he  first  made  to  effect 

iiiarkahle.  and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  prophetic  words  :  **  II  est  temps  de  revenir 
a  des  sentiiuens  plus  rcrspectueux  pour  la  meiiioire  de  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour 
la  France  ce  que  Leibnitz  a  fait  pour  l*.\IIeniagnc  ;  pendant  trois-quarts  de  si^e  il 
a  repn'sente  son  pays,  puissant  a  la  manierc  de  Luther  et  de  Napoleon  ;  il  est  destine 
;i  Mirvivre  a  bien  des  gh^ires,  et  je  plains  ceux  qui  se  s<mt  oublies  jusqu'^  laisser  tomber 
des  paroles  dedaigneuses  sur  le  genie  de  tet  hnninje.'*  Lerminier,  Philosophie  du  Droit, 
vol.  i.  p.  I't*).  C' inpare  the  glowing  eulogy  in  Lon'^champ  et  Wagnitre,  Mimoires  sur 
Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  388,  3S9,  with  the  remarks  of  Saint -Lambert,  in  Mim.  d*Epiftay, 
vol.  i.  p.  263. 

iM  i'i^  fig  Montesquieu,  p.  xiv.,  prefixed  to  his  works. 

'^'  Before  Montc»squieii,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  really  studied  Roman 
history  were  Machiavelli  and  Vico  ;  but  Machiavelli  did  not  attempt  anything  ap- 
proaching tlie  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  suffered,  moreover,  from  the  serious 
drtirieiiry  r.f  Iwing  t'  o  niu<h  (K'fuj)ied  with  the  i)ractical  utility  of  his  subject.  Vico, 
whos<'  genius  was  p<-rhaj>s  <-ven  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu,  can  hardly  be 
ronsirl<n-fl  his  rival  ;  for,  though  his  Scienza  Nuova  ctnitains  the  most  profound  \\ev(s 
on  aiu  ient  history,  tiny  are  rather  gliiiij)ses  of  truth  than  a  systematic  investigation 
of  any  oin-  period. 

*''''  Which  M.  Civii/ot  (Civilisation  en  France,  v»»l.  iv.  p.  3(>),  iij  his  remarks  on  the 
L\f*rit  (Irs  I.nis,  d<Ms  not  take  sufliciently  into  consideration.  A  juster  appreciation 
of  Moiites<|uieu  will  be  f<ivnid  in  Cousin.  Hist,  de  la  Philosophic,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  182  ; 
and  in  Cttmte,  I'hiln^np'uU'  Positive,  vol.  iv.  j)p.  243-232,  2^1.  Compare  Charles  Comie, 
'IraiU  lie  Loiishtion,  \ol.  1.  p.  125,  with  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Institutions  Judiciaires, 
vol.  i.  ]*.  Ixi.  respc  ting  the  vast  innovations  he  introduced. 
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an  union  between  the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences  which  deal  with  the 
external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great  characteristics  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them, 
before  we  can  understand  the  place  he  really  occupies  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  reforming  history,  by  pajring  more  attention  to  the  history  of  the  people, 
and  less  attention  to  that  of  their  political  and  military  rulers.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  great  improvement  was  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time 
that  it  was  generally  and  quickly  adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indication  of 
those  democratic  tendencies  of  which  it  was  in  reality  a  result.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu  should  have  taken  the  same  course, 
even  before  the  movement  had  been  clearly  declared  ;  since  he,  like  most  great 
thinkers,  was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a  satisfier  of 
the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu  in  this  matter  is  that 
with  him  a  contempt  for  those  details  respecting  courts,  ministers,  and  pinces, 
in  which  ordinary  compilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied  by  an  equal 
contempt  for  other  details  which  are  really  interesting,  because  they  concern 
the  mental  habits  of  the  few  truly  eminent  men  who  from  time  to  time  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This  was  because  Montesquieu  perceived 
that,  though  these  things  are  very  interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant. 
He  knew,  what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  t^t  in  the  great 
march  of  human  affairs  individual  peculiarities  count  for  nothing ;  and  that 
therefore  the  historian  has  no  business  with  them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the 
biographer,  to  whose  province  they  properly  belong.  The  consequence  is  thiat 
not  only  does  he  treat  the  most  powerful  princes  with  such  disr^jard  as  to 
relate  the  reigns  of  six  emperors  in  two  lines,^*  but  he  constantly  enforces  the 
necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men,  of  subordinating  thefar  special  in- 
fluence to  the  more  general  influence  of  the  siurounding  society.  Thus,  many 
writers  had  ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  the  ambition  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep  schemes  of  Caesar.  This,  Montes- 
quieu totally  denies.  According  to  his  view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can 
be  effected  except  by  virtue  of  a  long  train  of  antecedents,  where  alone  we  are 
to  seek  the  cause  of  what  to  a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals.  The 
republic,  therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Caesar  and  Pompey,  but  by  that 
state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  possible.^  It 
is  thus  that  the  events  which  ordinary  historians  relate  are  utterly  valueless. 
Such  events,  instead  of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  occasions  on  wnich  the 
real  causes  act.^^^  They  may  be  cailled  the  accidents  of  history;  and  they 
must  be  treated  as  subservient  to  those  vaist  amd  comprehensive  conditions, 
by  which  alone  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  sure  ultimately  govemed.^^ 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu,  that  he  effected  a  com- 
plete separation  between  biography  and  history,  and  taught  historians  to  study, 

133  He  says  of  the  Emperor  Maximin,  "  il  fut  tu6  avec  son  fiils  par  ses  soldats.  Les 
deux  premiers  Gordiens  p^rirent  en  Afrique.  Maxime,  Balbin,  et  le  troisidme  Gordien 
furent  massacres.'*  Grandeur  et  DScadence  des  Romains,  chap.  zvi.»  in  (Euores  de  MoH' 
tesquieu,  p.  167. 

i3«  Ibid,  chap,  xi.,  in  CEuvres  de  Montesquieu,  pp.  149-153.  Compare  a  similar  re- 
mark, respecting  Charles  XII.,  in  Esprit  des  Lois,  Uvre  x.  chap.  xiii.     (Buvres,  p.  a6o. 

135  On  the  difference  between  cause  and  occasion*  see  Grandeur  a  Dicad,  chap.  i. 
p.  126. 

13.;  *♦  II  y  a  des  causes  g6n6rales,  soit  morales,  soit  ph3rsiques,  qui  agissent  dans  chaque 
monarchie,  I'^ldvent,  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  prdcipitent ;  tons  les  accidents  sont  soumls 
k  ces  causes ;  et  si  le  hasard  d*une  bataille,  c'est-l^-dire  une  cause  parAculidre,  a  ndak 
un  ^tat,  il  y  avoit  une  cause  g^ndrale  qui  faisoit  que  cet  6tat  devoit  p6rir  par  une  seule 
bataille.  £n  un  mot,  Failure  principale  entratne  avec  elle  tous  les  accidents  particnliers.*' 
Grand,  et  Decad.  des  Romains,  chap,  xviil.  p.  173. 
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U'jt  til*:  jj'-uuhanti'.3  -.)i  in'ii\idjal  chardCUT,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  society 
HI  wh:Oi  the  pvL^ihaniics  apjA-nrr.-'l.  It  this  remarkable  man  had  accomplished 
ii'ilhmL'  i'!irih-/r.  he  \v<.u!«I  hav-.-  rvnderci.l  an  incalculable  ser\-ice  to  history, 
by  ji'^inmiL'  <>ut  h-nv  onv  of  its  r.i-i>i  fertile  6«.turce5  of  error  might  be  safely  re- 
moval. And  iilthou:j:h.  unhappily,  we  have  ni^Jt  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit 
*A  hi->  tx:Ample.  this  is  becau^«e  his  success^^^rs  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of 
r:?jn:;:  t-j  s*)  hi^h  a  ^eneralizati"U :  it  is  however  certain  that  since  his  time 
an  approximation  towards  such  elevated  views  may  be  noticed  even  among 
tho:;e  inferior  writers  who.  for  want  of  suthcient  grasp,  are  unable  to  adopt  them 
to  their  full  extent. 

In  addition  to  this.  Montesfjuieu  made  another  great  advance  in  the  method 
of  treating:  hisifiry.  He  was  the  lirst  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations 
b»  tween  tlie  sfKiial  condition*i  of  a  country  and  its  jurisprudence,  called  in 
th*.-  aid  of  physical  knowledge  in  tjrder  to  ascertain  how  the  character  of  any 
i!iv»'n  civili/aiion  is  m«xhlied  by  the  action  of  the  external  world.  In  his 
wf^rk  on  the  Spirit  .1/  Ltim  lie'  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil  and 
])olitical  le«^islation  of  a  pe<^ple  are  naturally  connected  with  their  climate,  soil, 
and  f'jod.^-'^  It  is  true  that  in  this  vast  enterprise  he  almost  entirely  failed  : 
but  this  was  because  meteorology,  chemistry,  and  ph\-siology  were  still 
Vxj  backward  to  admit  of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  however,  affects  the 
value  only  of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method  ;  and  here  as  elsewhere  we 
see  the  great  thinker  tracing;  the  outline  of  a  plan  which,  in  the  then  state  of 
knowledge,  it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the  completion  of  which  he  was 
rjbli^ed  to  leave  to  the  riper  experience  and  more  powerful  resources  of  a  later 
age.*  'i  hus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were, 
forestall  its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  pecuhar  prerogative  of  minds  of  the 
ljijih<-.-t  onkr  :  and  11  is  this  which  j^ives  in  the  writings  of  Montestjuieu  a  certain 
fra;inientary  and  ]»rov)>ion.d  a]»pearance.  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  proffiundly  s]>eculative  genius  dealing  with  materials  that  were  intractable, 
sini])ly  because  science  had  not  yet  reduced  them  to  order  by  generalizing  the 
laws  of  their  phenomena.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  Mt^nl(:S(iuieu  arc?  untenable  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  regarding  the  effect 
of  diet  in  stimulating  papulation  by  increasing  the  ft»cundity  of  women, i*  and 
the  eltect  of  climate  in  altering  the  projKjrtion  In-tween  the  births  of  the  sexes.** 
In  other  cases,  an  increased  acquaintance  with  barl)arous  nations  has  sufhced 
to  correct  his  conclusions,  particularly  those  concerning  the  effect  which  he 
supposed  climate  to  produce  on  individual  character  ;  for  we  have  now  the  most 
decisive  evidence,  that  he  was  wTong  in  asserting  1*®  that  hot  climates  make 
j»eople  unchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates  make  them  virtuous  and 
l^rave. 

Tln'se,  iinleed,  are  comparatively  trilling  objections,  because  in  all  the  highest 
l;r;Mu:hes  lA  knowledge  the  main  ilifficulty  is  not  to  discover  facts  but  to  dis- 
cover the  true  methrnl  according  to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be 
ascertainerl.'i'  In  this,  Montesquieu  performed  a  double  service,  since 
he  nr>t  only  enriched  history  but  also  strengthened  its  foundation.  He 
riiridierl  histc^ry  by  incori>orating  with  it  physical  inquiries  ;  and  he 
strenj<thened  hist<jry  by  separating  it  from  biography,  and  thus  freeing  it  from 
<letails  which  are  always  unimportant,  and  often  unauthentic.  And  although 
he  committed  the  error  of  studying  the  influence  of  nature  over  men  considered 

'•'"   /)i-  rjls/'itl  fA's  Lois,  liniiks  xiv.  to  xviii.  iiulusive  :  in  (EitircSt  pp.  30  -336. 
'='•■    IhitL   hvrr   xxiii.   «li;i|).   xiii.   p.    v*5'     C<iiiii)iire   Huninch.   Traits  de  Physiciogie, 
\ol.  ii.  |i.  I  If). 

'"'■'   //'/i/.  Hvp'  xvi.  ch.ii".  iv..  ;ui<l  livrc  xxiii.  ch.ip.  xii.  jip.  yiy,  ^)5. 

'•"   Ihitt.  livrc  xiv.  (  haj>.  ii.,  livrc  wii.  <  liap.  ii.,  and  <*l>ewhrn'. 

'"   On  thr  Mi|iUMin'  imimrlaiK  e  nf  iinth«Kl.  ^I'l'iny  defence  (•!  Bitliat  in  the  next  chapter. 

(*  In  pDintul  lael,  Montesquieu's  erii»rs  as  to  climate  were  exposed  by, Voltaire  and 
hy  .uiutlier  eililor  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Sec  Garnier*s  variuruiu  edition. — Ed.] 
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as  individuals,i42  rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  society,  this 
arose  principally  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  time,  the  resources  necessary  for 
the  more  complicated  study  had  not  yet  been  created.  Those  resources,  as 
1  have  shown,  are  political  economy  and  statistics  :  political  economy  supplying 
the  means  of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical  agents  with  the  laws  of  the  in- 
(•(juality  of  wealth,  and  therefore  with  a  great  variety  of  social  disturbances  ; 
while  statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws  in  their  widest  extent,  and  to 
jirove  how  completely  the  volition  of  individual  men  is  controlled  by  their 
antecedents,  and  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was 
therefore  not  only  natural  but  inevitable  that  Montesquieu  should  fail  in 
his  magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  with  the  laws 
of  external  nature.  He  failed,  partly  because  the  sciences  of  external  nature 
were  too  backward,  and  partly  because  those  other  branches  of  knowledge 
which  connect  nature  with  man  were  still  unformed.  For,  as  to  poUtical 
economy,  it  had  no  existence  as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu.  As  to 
statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent  creation,  since  it  is  only  during 
the  last  thirty  years  that  they  have  been  systematically  applied  to  social 
phenomena  ;  the  earlier  statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious  collectors, 
groping  in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of  every  kind  without  selection  or 
method,  and  whose  labours  were  consequently  unavailable  for  those  important 
purposes  to  which  they  have  been  successfully  applied  during  the  present 
generations. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  Turgot  delivered 
those  celebrated  lectures  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  in  them  he  created  the 
philosophy  of  history. ^^-"^  This  praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  for  in  the 
most  important  matters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  his  subject,  he  takes  the 
same  view  as  Montesquieu  ;  and  Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him  in  point 
of  time,  was  his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps  in  genius.  Still  the 
merit  of  Turgot  is  immense  ;  and  he  belongs  to  that  extremely  small  class  of 
men  who  have  looked  at  history  comprehensively,  and  have  recognised  the 
almost  boundless  knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect 
his  method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  these  great  men 
excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal  details  which  ordinary  historians 
accumulate,  and  concentrated  their  attention  upon  those  large  general  causes, 
by  the  operation  of  which  the  destinies  of  nations  are  permanently  affected. 
Turgot  clearly  perceived  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  events  produced 
by  the  play  of  human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  confusion  a  principle 
of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp 
is  firm  enough  to  seize  the  history  of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole.'-** 

^*2  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  results,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased  knowledge,  can  afifirm  nothing 
positively  respecting  the  direct  action  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  in  modifying  individual 
character  ;  though  it  has,  I  trust,  api>e^red  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction 
that  something  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect  action,  that  is,  their  action 
on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and  economical  organization. 

1^3  "  n  a  cree  en  1750  la  philosophic  de  I'histoire  dans  ses  deux  discours  prononc6s 
en  Sorbonne."  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  There  is  a  short 
notice  of  these  striking  productions  in  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  11-16. 

1^*  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  conception  :  **  Tous  les  Sges 
sont  enchain^s  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d'effets  qui  lient  I'dtat  du  raonde  k  tous  ceux 
qui  Tout  precede."  Second  Discours  eti  Sorbonne,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
Everything  Turgot  wrote  on  history  is  a  development  of  this  pregnant  sentence.  That 
he  understood  the  necessity  of  an  historian  being  acquainted  with  physical  science,  and 
with  the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  earth,  climate,  soil,  and  the  like,  is  evident  in 
liis  fragment,  La  Geographie  Politique,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166-208.  It  is  no  slight 
j^roof  of  his  political  saparity.  that  in  1750  he  distinctly  foretold  the  freedom  of  the 
American  colonies.      Compare  CEuvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mim,  sur  Turgot, 
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It  is  true  that  Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life,  never 
sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid  outline  of  what  he  so  successfully  sketched: 
but  though  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he  fell  short  of  Montesquieu,  still  the 
analogy  between  the  two  men  is  obvious,  as  also  is  their  relation  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  *  They,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  advocates 
of  the  democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discountenanced  the  homage 
which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to  individuals,  and  rescued  history  from 
l>eing  a  mere  recital  of  the  deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the 
same  time,  Turgot,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  he  held  out  of  future 
l>rc)gress.^*'''  and  by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  capacity  of  society  to 
improve  itself,  increased  the  impatience  which  his  countrymen  were  beginning 
to  feel  against  that  des]X)tic  government,  in  whose  presence  amelioration  seemed 
to  1h'  hopeless.  These  and  similar  speculations,  which  now  for  the  first  time 
a]>peare(l  in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
cheered  them  under  the  persecuticms  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  em- 
lM)ldi'ned  them  to  the  arduous  enterprise  of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack 
the  instituti(ms  of  their  native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  France  everything 
tended  to  the  same  result.  Everything  indicated  the  approach  of  some  sharp 
and  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  should  war  with  the 
spirit  of  the  past  :  and  in  which  it  should  be  finally  settled  whether  the  people 
of  France  could  free  themselves  from  the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  been  held, 
or  whether,  missing  their  aim.  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower  in  that  igno- 
niinious  vassalage  which  makes  even  the  most  splendid  periods  of  their  political 
history  a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  the  civilized  world. 

v«il.  i.  p.  130-  [The  freedom  of  the  .\incrir.an  colonics  was  predicted  also  by  Dubos 
in  I7<^^  ill  ^-<"?  Inierits  de  VAnt'Jeierre  mal  fntendus  dans  la  Ruerre  prisenie  (Voltaire^ 
Sii-cU  de  Louis  XIV  :  Catahtf^ue  des  Fcrivains);  by  Onovcsi  in  1764  ( Pecchio*  Sforui 
delta  economia  puhblica  in  Italia,  1820.  p.  129);  and  at  different  dates  by  Argenson, 
Choiscul  and  Vergenncs  (I^cky,  Hist,  of  England  in  Eighteenth  Century,  small  ed.  iv.  2  ; 
Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U.S.,  Centennial  ed.  iii.  305).  Montesquieu  also  predicted  it  in  one 
of  his  Pensies  Diverses  (Notes  sur  VAngleierre). — Ed.] 

^*^  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  his  historical  works. 
In  181 1,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes  that  Turgot  **  had  more  comprehensive  viem  oi 
the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since  Bacon  :  "  Mem.  of  Afackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  133  : 
and  see  a  similar  remark  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  246. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

Proximate  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution  after  the  Middle  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what  those  cir- 
cumstances were  which,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
prepared  the  way  for  the  French  Revolution.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has 
l)een  that  the  French  intellect  was  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  examples 
and  teachings  of  England  ;  and  that  this  stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  en- 
couraged, a  great  breach  between  the  government  of  France  and  its  literature  ; 
— a  breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
literature,  notwithstanding  its  temporary  brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  sub- 
missive, and  had  intimately  allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always 
ready  to  reward  its  services.*  We  have  also  seen  that,  this  rupture  having 
arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  intellectual  classes,  it  followed 
that  the  former,  true  to  their  ancient  instincts,  began  to  chastize  that  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed  :  hence  those  persecutions  which, 
with  hardly  a  single  exception,  were  directed  against  every  man  of  letters,  and 
hence  too  those  systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to  a  subserviency 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under  Louis  XIV.  It  has  more- 
over appeared  that  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though 
smarting  from  the  injuries  constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government 
and  the  church,  abstained  from  attacking  the  government,  but  directed  all 
their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  apparent  anomaly,  of  the  religious 
institutions  being  assailed,  and  the  political  institutions  being  spared,  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  French  nation  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  what  those  ante- 
cedents were,  and  how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter  I  purpose  to  com- 
plete this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great  stage  in  the  history  of  the  French 
mind.  It  was  needful  that,  before  both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should 
change  the  ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack  political  abuses  with  the 
zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved  for  religious  ones.  The  question,  therefore, 
now  arises  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place,  and 
the  period  when  it  actually  occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  change  are,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  very  complicated  ;  and,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  studied  in 
connexion  with  each  other,  I  shall  in  the  remaining  part  of  this  volume  examine 
them  at  considerable  length.  On  this  point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to 
arrive  at  some  i^recise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the  time  at  which  the  change 
took  place,  is  not  only  much  more  obscure,  but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of 
complete  precision.      This,   however,   is  a  deficiency  it  possesses  in  common 

[♦  This  has  not  been  shown  above,  and  is  not  matter  of  fact.  Much  of  the  literature 
in  no  way  connected  itself  with  the  government ;  and  we  have  the  saying  of  Louis : 
*•  Toutes  les  fois  que  je  donne  une  place  vacante,  je  fais  cent  m6contents  et  un  ingrat."— 
Ed.) 

ill 
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'   ■'.    ■    *j'       ■'.":   .--.-.•  iT  .z   -\r  •_•-  r-      :  —  LT-     7i*  zzTZT^^Tanres  of  each 
-.'  ..  -..  i  ■        ■>.   .-■   ■--    TT    -  :-:  •-•-r  t-.-.i^td:*  :?  L=r'I-*  ii>i  sksthentic. 

'    -.  ■  -     .■•-.••--     -    -  .    . -.        .r. .  -   •     -1-:  :  —  i-.l-rri    :  '—i'.Ty  is  n-i-t  the 

•  -    .,         .■        -■-■:-      •'.-  ^  .-'T.-.    Z'-,.-  ''■■-.::.  :  •_    --•  -."-t  :'-.-••.£■=.     The  rval 

•       .•■..---.--..----.--.  r-  r.     :  '.rr  itO-.-r?  -« ijii  ir*  r-erc-Kveii  by  the 

-  ■  i.-.  .:..-•:  =  .^-•-  V  -...-.  ij-  --:-ri.-i  "3.  ":.t  w-fif-*.  I:  1*  :c  ihis  account 
*■'.■-  -..  *  T  .'.  ■■-••.:.  ■-.  ^.^r  =,:--.:  :  :-_l:  :lr  c-.t-r-Jiil  TTSCiSBTii  familiar 
■  ,  >.:  •  ,  ..ir.T.  1--. .  i*-^-.  i  -:-  Tit  in-.i  :  i  ;r.ri;t  th*  IifS  :f  a  battle,  and 
*■':  --.ir./^  -.:  i    :;.T_-^r-y    ir^  "iv.tr^   -iiii.  iill  t-ur-iy  iriOim  the  pio^-ince 

•  :  ':,':  y.:.^:     «r.:  "i*  ::.  ..v.r--.  .-  -=r :.::'-  -.Lty  i^zz'^z,  zizL  be  r5C3ri«d  by  the 

-  .  :•  -^r..r_iry  -/vt.^rr.rr-      h--  :Ji-.-?*  £rt;i:  :n:*.lt^:-:iil  m-:i-i;:"ii5  cp^n  which 
.    •  r.  r  .-'-.■.;-•. . '.  r.  -.  i r r  :.  is.7- :    :  i -  =. . :  ■  t  -. fi ="^ * i  ':  y  s:  aririr  a  standard.     To 

v:.ri  >  :.•=--.••  =- :  ::.-frr.  -.  .-vr  liz.i:-r  :ir  r-r?-,:!:*  ::"  Trh-it  -art  have  separately 
,•-;■::  .-;>  •:..=:  r:  r^r.-  v-  -rr.vt  1*.  -.tz'^-LLZ.  £rz-=Til  c::::l:;s::i5.  which,  bke  the 
-.r  :  :. :: r ;.  ■:••.. -r  >, *. -,-  . :  >:-r'^£/r':  : r. :t ri -^r  1  -  v il u t  : -  tc : r-ruon  aS  we  increase 
•-.'  r.  ..'.'  >.-r  -.:'  .:--'.i:-'.^^  :r.:r.  x':j.,'t.  \'z.^y  irt  :oU-fi::e»i.  P:iai  this  is  a  safe  and 
.-:  .r:.. -.■,:-:  ::.':•:.>:  <,',.y7>jz\  r..:  .r-ly  fr'.::i  :he  hi^tiTy-  o:  physical  knowledge.* 
%  .•  i.v,  :r',r:.  '.:.■':  i'<f.\  '.i^i*.  :*.  i-  tr-r  r.if:^  'A  :h.r  e~pir:cal  maxims  by  which 
. .  ::.  *::.  -,:  -y,  .r.'i  -  r. -; ^ • !  1  r.  -i: n jf  are  ir- :  - -ri  :::  : h  :*5e  .:»' iinary  transactions  of 
..*':  *'y  V.:..',:.  •:.■';  :fr:r-^-^!;zi'.:or.T  --.:  v.irr:-:*  hiv*  n:-:  yti  been  appUed.  Indeed 
•..'..'.  ::.>,x:::.\,  v.:.:^,':.  i.-i-  'z.:'/:.\y  vilui":".*.  ani  which  in  their  aggregate  form 
•J.:.'-,'.  :•.  '.:j1>':  '//:.'. rr.',r.  vrr-ver.  ire  r.rver  c-.!lected  with  an>-thinglike  the  pre- 
'.-;.•,',.'..  •:.>-•.  \:.*:  :/'-:! w^r/rjc  historian  -.'liEh:  t  j  fetl  himself  bound  toemplo\'. 

'J;.':  T'<:'.  '/v*:^,'.:mi,  th*TefoT*:.  to  eeneraliziiions  respecting  the  de\-elopinent 
',f  *•;';  ;riV:!:':cr  of  4  nh.'Ly.n  i-..  no:  thit  th*y  want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack 
;,r'',.  ■■.-.'^u  '1  h:  •■» :  -.  j  j--t  th'r  j/^^:nt  at  wh:ch  the  h^stcrian  diverges  from  the  annalist. 
Iti'^r  tj,«:  Krit'I;-.h  intell'xi,  f'>r  example,  i^  sTadually  becomine  more  democratic. 
',T.  'i :  i»  :-.  t.«Tr.'.e«'i.  rrjore  hfyirral,  :s  as  certam  as  that  the  crown  of  this  countr>' 
'.-.  v.',rri  •/;.  '^/■i'r'.n  V:',tori.-j.  But  thoush  r.'^.Th  the?e  statements  are  equally  cer- 
♦;i;rj.  tij/-  I'ltt'T  -tJit/rrfj'-nt  i->  r::or'.-  jTeciv:-.  We  can  tell  the  veiy  day  on  which 
Ml"  Oi'-'M  .-j^.'Ti'IH  ih^-  throne  ;  the  monri*.-nt  r.f  her  death  willbe  known  with 
'■'|ri;:l  i#r'-'.i-jon  ,  ;in'I  there  can  1>:  n-i  rl'iubi  t!iai  many  (ither  particulars  respect - 
ifi;^  h'T  v.jll  ly;  ffimutely  an'l  accurately  prestTved.  In  tracing,  however,  the 
i^rowMi  ',\  Kn;(lith  hlyirali-im.  all  such  exactness  deserts  us.  We  can  point  out 
the  year  in  <A'h]ch  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  ;  but  who  can  point  out  the  j'ear 
in  whj'.h  the  Reform  Hill  fjrst  Ix-came  necessary  ?  In  the  same  way,  that  the 
\*"fis  will  U:  ;ir]mitted  into  parliament,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Catholics  have 
he'-n  ;idrnitt'-d.  iV^th  these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing 
iri'ljMeren^e  to  th«K/Ioj<ir.al  flisputes,  which  must  now  be  ob>ious  to  every  man 
who  r|/><;s  not  wilfully  shut  his  ey'-s.  I3ut  while  we  know  the  hour  in  which  the 
hill  for  r.a!holic  emancipation  received  the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no  one 
now  livinj,^  who  can  tHl  even  the  year  in  which  similar  justice  will  be  granted  to 
th'-  Jew"».  The  two  events  are  equally  certain,  hut  they  are  not  equally  precise. 
I  his  distinction  U.-tween  certainty  ami  precision  I  have  stated  at  some  length 
b'-cauv:  it  H'rems  to  lie  little  understr»ofl,2  and  because  it  is  intimately  connected 

•  J' or  a  popular  hut  ahle  view  of  the  value  nf  averages  in  scientific  inquiries,  see 
/frnihtr .  Dv.t.  on  Sat.  Philos.  pp.  215-219. 

»  As  w«-  V!e  in  the  pretensions  set  forth  hy  mathematicians,  who  often  suppose  that 
;in  amount  t/f  certainty  can  l>e  attained  in  their  own  pursuits  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other.  This  error  has  prohahly  arisen,  as  Locke  suggests,  from  confusing  clearness  with 
M-rtairity.  Assay  on  Human  Understandina,  hcK^k  iv.  chap.  ii.  sees.  9  and  10,  in  Works, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74.  .Si-e  also  Comie,  Philos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  p.  103,  where  it  is  justly  observed, 
that  all  hranetics  of  knowledge  capahle  of  being  generalized  into  sciences  admit  of  equal 
nrlainty,  hut  not  of  <r(|uai  precision  :  "  si,  d'apres  Texpiication  pr^c^dente,  les  diverses 
srienr:<rs  doivftit  ni'iessairrnient  pn's<'nt«T  un<r  precision  tr^s-in^gale,  11  n'en  estnullement 
ainsi«lr  Irurciititu'l*-,"    This  ir,  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Montuda  {Hist,  desMatk^maf, 
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with  the  subject  now  before  us.  The  fact  of  the  French  intellect  having,  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  passed  through  two  totally  distinct  epochs  can  be  proved 
by  every  description  of  evidence  ;  ♦  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare 
the  different  indications  which  the  history  of  that  age  presents,  aind  arrive  at 
an  approximation  which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
prudent  to  avoid  making  any  particular  statement ;  but  as  the  employment  of 
dates  seems  necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly  before  the  mind,  I  will,  by 
way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on  the  year  1750  as  the  period  when  those 
agitations  of  society  which  caused  the  French  Revolution  entered  into  their 
second  and  poUtical  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  movement,  hitherto  directed 
against  the  church,  began  to  be  turned  against  the  state,!  is  an  inference  which 
many  circumstances  seem  to  warrant.  We  know  on  the  best  authority  that, 
towards  the  year  1750,  the  French  began  their  celebrated  inquiries  respecting 
political  economy ,3  and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  science  they  were 
led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the  interference  of  government  had 
produced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  country.^  Hence  a  conviction  arose 
that,  even  in  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority  possessed  by  the 
rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since  it  enabled  them,  under  the  notion  of 
protecting  commerce,  to  trouble  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  and  to  prevent 
trade  from  running  into  those  profitable  channels  which  traders  are  best  able 
to  select  for  themselves.  Scarcely  had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been 
diffused,  when  its  consequences  were  quickly  seen  in  the  national  literature  and 
in  the  habits  of  national  thought.    The  sudden  increase  in  Ftsjice  of  works 

vol.  i.  p.  33),  who  says,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the 
mathematician  is  that  "  d*une  id6e  claire  it  ne  d6duit  que  des  cons^uences  daires  et  in- 
con  testables."  Similarly,  Cudworth  {Intellect,  System,  vol.  iii.  p.  377) :  **  nay  the 
very  essence  of  truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility."  On  the  other 
hand,  Kant,  a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  this  confusion,  by  making  mathematical 
clearness  the  mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than  of  a  degree  of  it :  *'  Die  mathematische 
Gewissheit  heisst  auch  £videnz,weil  ein  intuitives  Erkenntniss  klSrer  ist,al8  ein  discursives. 
Obgleich  also  beides,  das  mathematische  und  das  philosophische  Vemunf terkenntniss,  an 
sich  gleich  gewiss  ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art  der  Gewissheit  in  beiden  verschleden.**  Logih, 
Einleitung,  sec.  9,  in  Kat^s  Werke,  vol.  i.  p.  399.  On  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing certainty,  compare  Matter,  Hist,  de  VEcole  iFAlexandfie,  vdL  L  p.  195,  with  Ritter^s 
Hist,  of  Ancient  Philos.  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  vol.  iii.  pp.  74,  426,  427,  484, 6x4. 

3  *'  Vers  1750,  deux  hommes  de  g6nie,  observateursjudideux  et  profonds,  conduits  par 
une  force  d*attention  trds-soutenue  k  une  logique  rigoureuse,  animus  d'un  noble  amour 
pour  la  patrie  et  pour  Thumanit^,  M.  Quesnay  et  M.  de  Goumay,  s'occup^rent  avec  suite 
de  savoir  si  la  nature  des  choses  n'indiquerait  pas  une  science  de  l*6conomie  polltique»  et 
quels  seraient  les  principes  de  cette  science."  Additions  aux  (Buores  de  Tufgot,  vol.  iii. 
p.  310.  M.  Blanqui  {Hist,  de  rBconomie  Politique,  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  also  says,  "  vers  Tannte 
1750 ;  '*  and  Voltaire  {Diet.  Philos.,  article  BIS,  in  (Buvres,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  384)  says, 
*'  vers  Tan  1750,  la  nation,  rassasi^  de  vers,  de  tragedies,  de  comedies,  d'opdra,  ds  romani* 
d'histoires  romanesques,  de  r^exions  morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes 
th^ologiques  sur  la  grace  et  sur  les  convulsions,  se  mit  enfin  i  raisonner  sur  les  bl^" 

*  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  noticed  in  Alison* s 
Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185  ;  where,  however,  its  commencement  is  erroneously  assigned 
to  "  about  the  year  1761."  See  also,  on  the  hostility  this  caused  against  government, 
Mim.  de  Campan,  vol.  i.  pp.  7-8  ;  MSm.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i  p.  3a  ;  and  Bavrud,  Hist. 
du  Jacobinisme,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

[*  Unfortunately  for  the  argument,  the  allegation  of  "  two  totally  distinct  epochs," 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  concrete  error,  refutable  by  precise  evidence. — ^Eo.] 

[t  As  has  been  noted  above,  p.  435,  there  were  not  two  distinct  stages.  The  great 
majority  of  the  books  attacking  religion  were  produced  after  1750,  alongside  of  the 
political  movement ;  and  the  largest  rate  of  output  was  between  1764  and  x77o, — ^Bd.] 
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relating,'  to  finance  and  to  other  questions  of  government  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  that  age.  With  such  rapidity  did  the  move- 
ment spread,  that  we  are  told  that  soon  after  1755  the  economists  effected  a 
schism  between  the  nation  and  the  government  ;  *  and  Voltaire,  writing  in 
1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter  literature  were  entirely  neglected 
amidst  the  general  zeal  for  these  new  studies. «  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  the  subsecjuent  history  of  this  great  change  ;  nor  need  I  trace  the  influence 
exercised  shortly  before  the  Revolution  by  the  later  economists,  and  particularly 
by  Turgot,  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders.'  It  is  enough  to  say  that  within 
alx^ut  twenty  years  after  the  movement  was  first  clearly  seen,  the  taste  for 
economical  and  financial  inquiries  l>ecame  so  common  that  it  penetrated  those 
parts  of  society  where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  frequent ;  since  we  find  that, 
even  in  fashionable  life,  the  conversation  no  longer  turne<l  upon  new  [xiems  and 
new  ])lays,  but  up(m  political  (piestions  and  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  them.^  Indeed,  when  Necker  in  1781  pubHshe<l  his  celebrated  Report  on 
the  Finances  of  France,  the  eagerness  to  obtain  it  was  l>eyond  all  bounds  ;  six 
thousand  copies  were  sr^ld  the  first  day  ;  and  the  demand  still  increa.sing,  two 
presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in  order  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity.® 
And  what  makes  the  democratic  tendencv  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is,  that 


^  "  D'ailleurs  la  nation  s'etoit  arcnutumee  h  se  separer  toujours  de  plus  en  plus  de 
son  gouverncniont,  en  raison  iiienie  de  re  que  ses  errivains  avoient  commenc6  k  aborder 
les«'*tudosjH)]itiquos.  C'otoit  Tepoque  on  la  secto  des  oconomistes  se  donnoit  Ic  plus  de 
Tiiouvoineiit.  depiiis  que  le  marquis  de  Mirabeau  avoit  publi<l*,  on  1755,  son  Ami  dfX 
Htnnmes."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran(.  vol.  xxix.  p.  269.  Compare  TocqueviUe,  K^gne 
dt-  Louis  AT.  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  In  this  same  year,  1755,  Goldsmith  was  in  Paris,  and  was$n 
struck  ])>•  the  progress  of  insubordination  that  he  foretold  the  freedom  of  the  people ; 
.  tlioiigh  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  understand  the  movement  of  the 
economists.  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  iqo  ;  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith^ 
vol.  i  p.  66. 

"  In  February,  i759.  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage  :  "  II  me  parait  que  les  graces  et 
Ic  bon  gout  sont  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  cede  la  place  h.  la  m^taphysique  embrouillde. 
a  la  politique  des  cerveaux  creux,  a  des  discussions  ^normes  sur  les  finances,  sur 
Ic  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  ne  mettront  jamais  dans  T^tat  ni  un  6cu.  ni  un  homme 
de  plus."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ix.  p.  485.  In  1763  (vol.  Ixiii.  p.  204) :  "  Adieu  nos 
beaux  arts,  si  les  choses  continuent  comme  elles  sont.  La  rage  des  remontrances  et  des 
projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation.'*  Many  of  the  ablest  men  being  thus  drawn  off 
from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began,  about  twenty  years  before  the  Revolution,  a 
marked  deterioration  in  style,  particularly  among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettres  de 
Dudeffand  (\  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  vol.  iii.  pp.  163.  209  ;  Mim.  de  Genlis,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 
vol.  V.  p.  123,  vol.  viii.  pp.  180,  275  ;  Mercier  sur  Rousseau,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

'  (ieorgcl.  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him  :  "  son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux  se  transformer- 
cnt  en  ateliers  011  les  6conomistes  forgeoient  leur  syst^mc  qt  leurs  speculations."  Mim. 
de  Georgel,  vol.  i.  p.  406  ;  see  also  Blanqui,  Hist,  de  VEcon.  Politique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-112  ; 
Condorcet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  32  35  ;  Twiss,  Progress  of  Political  Econ.  pp.  142  seq. 

«  Sismondi,  under  the  year  1774,  notices  *' les  ecrits  iunombrables  que  chaque  jour 
voyoit  eclore  sur  la  politique,  et  qui  av(»ient  d^'sormais  remplace  dans  I'int^r^t  des  salons 
ces  nouveautes  litt6raires,  ces  vers,  ces  anecdotes  galantes,  dont  peu  d'ann^es  auparavant 
le  public  etoit  uniqucment  occup6."  Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  xxix.  p.  495  ;  and  a  similar 
remark  in  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

0  See  the  account,  written  in  Feb.,  1781,  in  Grimm,  Corr.  Lit.  vol.  xi.,  p.  260,  where  it  is 
said  of  Necker's  Comptc  Rendu,  *'  La  sensation  qu*a  faite  cet  ouvrage  est,  je  crois»  sans 
exemple  :  il  s'en  est  dehite  plus  de  six  mille  exemplaires  le  jour  mdme  qu'il  a  paru,  et 
depuis,  le  travail  contiiuiel  de  deux  imprimeries  n'a  pu  suffire  encore  aux  demandet 
multipli^es  de  la  capitale,  des  provinces,  et  des  pays  Strangers.'*  S6gur  {SouveHtrs,  vol.  i. 
p.  138)  mentions,  that  Necker's  work  was  **  dans  la  poche  de  tous  les  abb^i  et  sur  la 
toilette  de  t<Mites  les  dames.*'  The  daughter  of  Necker,  Madame  de  Sta£l,  says  of  her 
father's  work.  Administration  des  Finances,  "  on  en  vendit  quatre  vingt  mille  exemplaires,** 
De  Stail  sMf  la  Revolution,  v«)l.  i,  p.  iii, 
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Necker  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown ;  so  that  his  work, 
looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has  been  truly  called  an  appeal  to  the  people  against 
the  king  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  king  himself. i<> 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  or  about  1750,  the  French 
mind  underwent,  and  which  formed  what  I  term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  might  be  easily  strengthened  bv  a  wider  survey  of  the  literature  of  that 
time.  Immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Rousseau  published  those 
eloquent  works  which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in  which  the  rise  of  the 
new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most  powerful  writer  abstained  from  those 
attacks  on  Christianity  ^^  which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted 
himself  almost  exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses  of  the  existing 
society. 12  To  trace  the  effects  which  this  wonderful,  but  in  some  instances  mis- 
guided man  produced  on  the  mind  of  his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
would  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  though  the  inquiry  is  full 
of  interest,  and  is  one  which  it  were  to  be  wished  some  competent  historian  would 
iindertake.^3  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  was  itself 
only  a  single  phase  of  a  far  larger  movement,  I  shall  at  present  pass  over  the 
individual,  in  order  to  consider  the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played 
a  vast,  but  still  a  subsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the  year  1750,  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  three  circumstances  of  considaraUe  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.    The  first  circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single  great  French  writer  attacked 


10  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon :  see  Adolphus*s  History  of  George  III.* 
vol.  iv.  p.  290  ;  and  on  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  Necker*s  financial  worics,  Soulavie, 
Refine  de  Ij>uis  XVI,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  143.  Necker  published 
a  justification  of  his  book.  **  inalgr6  la  defense  du  roi.**  Du  Mesnil,  Mim,  sur  L^trun* 
p.  108. 

11  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  his  works  ;  and  those 
who  assail  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passages  on  which  they  rely»  instead 
of  bringing  vague  general  charges.  Compare  Life  of  RousseaUt  in  Brougham*s  Men  of 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  189  ;  Stdudtin,  Gesch.  der  theolog.  Wisse$^schaften,  vol.  iL  p.  442  ;  Mercier 
sur  Rousseau,  1791*  vol.  i.  pp.  27-32,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279>  280.  [In  the  Conirat  Social  (L  iv 
ch.  8.),  Rousseau  writes  that  "  the  Christian  law  is  at  bottom  more  injurious  than  useful 
to  the  sound  constitution  of  the  State  *' ;  and  the  Confession  of  Faiih  of  a  Savoyard  Vicar 
in  the  Emile  was  regarded  by  the  clergy  as  an  attack  on  revelation,  and  denounced 
accordingly. — E  d  .  ] 

13  **  Rousseau,  qui  d€}k  en  1753  avoit  touch6  auz  bases  mtoies  de  la  sod^t6  homaine* 
dans  son  Discours  sur  Vorigirie  de  VirUgaliU  parmi  les  kommes.**  SistmnuU,  vdL  zxiz. 
p.  270.  Schlosser  {Hist,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  notices  *'  the  entirely 
new  sjrstem  of  absolute  democracy  which  was  brought  forward  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  '* ; 
see  also  p.  289,  and  Soulavie,  Rigne  de  Louis  XVI,  voL  v.  p.  208. 

13  Napoleon  said  to  Stanislas  Girardin  respecting  Rousseau, "  sans  lui  la  France  n*auroit 
pas  eu  de  revolution.'*  Holland's  Foreign  Reminiscences,  Lood.  1850,  p.  261.  This  is 
certainly  an  exaggeration  ;  but  the  influence  of  Rousseau  was,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  most  extraordinary.  In  1765,  Hume  writes  from  Paris :  **  It  b 
impossible  to  expr^^ss  or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation  in  his  favour ;  ...  no 
person  ever  so  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseau.  Voltaire  and  everybody  else 
are  quite  eclipsed  by  him;"  Burton* s  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  ii  p.  299.  A  letter  written  in 
1754  (in  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  122)  says  that  his  Dijon  Discourse  *'  fit  une  esp^ce 
de  revolution  k  Paris.'*  The  circulation  of  his  works  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La 
Nouvelle  Hiloise  appeared,  "  les  libraires  ne  pouvaient  suffire  auz  demandes  de  toutes  les 
classes.  On  louait  I'ouvrage  k  tant  par  jour,  ou  par  heure.  Quand  il  parut,  mi  ezigeait 
douze  sous  par  volume,  en  n' accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire."  Mussel  Palhay, 
Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  worloi, 
see  Lerminier,  Philos,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ;  Mim,  de  Roland,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  voL  ii. 
PP*  337*  359  ;  Mim.  de  Genlis,  vol.  v.  p.  193,  vol.  vi.  p.  14  ;  Alison's  Europe,  vol.  1.  p.  170, 
vol.  iii.  p.  369,  vol.  iv.  p.  376 ;  Mim,  de  MoreUel,  voL  i  p.  116 ;  Longchamp,  Mim.  sur 
Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  50 ;  Life  of  Romilly,  vol.  i.  p.  a67 ;  Mem.  of  Mattel  (1^  /*(Wi.  vol.  i,  p.  xa7  i 
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the  political  institutions  of  the  country  before  the  middle  of  the  century  ;♦  while 
after  that  period,  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  were  incessant.  The  second  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  only  eminent  Frenchmen  who  continued  to  assail  the 
clerj^y,  and  yet  refused  to  interfere  in  jxilitics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire,  had 
already  reache<l  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn  their  ideas  from  the 
precetling  generation,  in  which  the  church  liad  l)een  the  sole  object  of  hostility. 
The  thircl  circumstance,  which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other  two,  is  that 
almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment :  since,  singularly  enough,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  displayed  for  the  first 
time  an  open  enmity  against  the  church,  just  as  the  intellect  of  the  country  was 
preparing  for  its  decisive  onslaught  on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  three 
pro|X)sitions,  the  first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  student  of  French 
literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  false,  they  are  so  exact  and  peremptory  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  refute  them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a  negative,  and  will  there- 
fore require  the  support  of  that  special  evidence  which  I  vnH  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  wTiters  having  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  suc- 
ceeded in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  church, f  it  was  natural  that  the  govern- 
ment should  step  in  and  plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of  events  had 
weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France  under  Louis  XV.,  was  similar 
to  what  occurred  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.  ;  for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable 
intellectual  movement,  directed  against  the  clergy,  preceded  and  facilitated  the 
attacks  made  on  them  by  the  crown.  It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  govern- 
ment took  the  first  decisive  step  against  the  church.  And  what  proves  the 
hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such  matters  is  that  this  consisted  of 
an  edict  against  mortmain,  a  simple  contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  we  in  England  had  adopted  long  l^efore.  Machault,  who  had  re- 
cently been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller -general,  has  the  glory  of  being  the 
originator  of  this  new  policy.  In  August,  1749,  ^*  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict 
which  forbade  the  formation  of  any  religious  establishment  without  the  consent 
of  the  crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent,  and  registered  in  parliament ; 
effective  precautions,  which,  says  the  great  historian  of  France,  show  that 
Machault  "  considered  not  only  the  increase  but  even  the  existence  of  these 
ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a  mischief  to  the  kingdom. "^^ 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  French  government ;  but 


Jiurkes  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  482  :  Cassagnac,  Causes  dr  la  Riv,  vol.  iii.  p.  549  ;  Lamariine, 
Hist,  ties  Girondins.  vol.  ii.  p.  38,  vol.  iv.  p.  93,  vol.  viii.  p.  125  ;  Wahrheil  und  Dichiung, 
in  Gothe's  Wfrke,  Stuttgart,  1837,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  83,  104  ;Grimm,  Correspond.  Lit. 
vol.  xii.p.  222  ;  De  Stai'lt  Consid.  sur  la  Riv.  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

'<  Sisiiiondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  Lacretelle  {XVIIIe  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  no),  and  Tocqueville 
{Regne  de  I^uis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  103),  give  the  date  1749  ;  so  that  1747,  in  Biog.  Univ. 
vol.  xxvi.  v.  46,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

1^  "  Lnissant  voir  dans  toutc  cette  loi,  qui  est  assez  longuc,  qu*il  regardoit  non-seule- 
ment  rarcroissement,  mais  I'existence  de  ces  propriety's  ecclesiastiques,  comme  un  mal  pour 
leroyaunie."  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franf.  vol.  xxix.  p.  21.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  edict 
mentioned  by  Turgot,  who  wished  to  push  the  principle  still  further.  (Euvres  de  Turgid, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  254,  255  ;  a  bold  and  striking  passage. 

[*  It  is  obvious  that  no  book  attacking  the  political  institutions  of  the  country  could 
be  published  at  that  period;  but  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  had  written  before  1739  ^ 
Considerations  sur  le  Gouvernement  de  France,  in  which  he  argued  for  decentralisation, 
municipal  and  cantonal  councils,  free  trade,  and  a  more  careful  choice  of  officials.  Before 
him,  Vauban  and  Bois-Guillebert  had  striven  for  economic  refonns,  and  F^nelon  for 
political.  Cp.  Duruy,  Hist,  de  France,  ii.  418.  The  statement  in  the  next  clause,  that 
*'  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  w<fre  incessant,"  is  an  extreme  exaggeration. — Ed.] 

[t  See  notes  on  pp.  435,  4731  ^B7.—Ed.] 
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what  followed  showed  that  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.!^ 
Machault,  so  far  from  being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he  had  issued 
this  edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition  to  the  controllership  ;17  for,  as 
Lacretelle  observes,  the  court  "  thought  the  time  had  now  come  to  tax  the  prop- 
erty of  the  clergy."  ^  During  the  forty  years  which  elapsed  between  this  period 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  same  anti -ecclesiastical  policy  prevailed. 
Among  the  successors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  ability  were  Choiseul, 
Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  strenuous  opponents  of  that  spiritual 
body  which  no  minister  would  have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not 
only  these  eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne,Bfalesherbes, 
and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  poUcy  to  attack  privileges  ¥^iich  super- 
stition had  consecrated,  and  which  the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to 
extend  their  own  influence,  and  partly  to  minister  to  those  luxurious  and  pro- 
fligate habits  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  scandal  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order.* 

While  these  measiu'es  were  being  adopted  against  the  clergy,  another  important 
step  was  taken  in  precisely  the  same  direction.  Now  it  was  that  the  government 
began  to  favour  that  great  doctrine  of  religious  Uberty,  the  mere  defence  of  v^ch 
it  had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous  speculation.  The  connexion  between  the 
attacks  on  the  clergy  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  toleration  may  be  illustrated 
not  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  event  succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by 
the  fact  that  both  of  them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  BCachanlt,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also  the  fiirst  minister  who  showed 
a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants  against  the  persecutions  oi  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood.i<^  In  this  he  only  partly  succeeded ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given  soon  became 
irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years  later,  there  was  seen  a  marked 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  ;  and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though 
not  yet  repealed,  were  enforced  with  unprecedented  mildness.*^    The  movement 

i^  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  MaGhault»  ObservaiioHS 
sur  VHisioire  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  415  :  **  On  attaqua  alors,  dans  plusieurs  6crits»  les 
iinmunit^s  du  clerg^."  On  the  dislike  felt  by  the  clergy  against  the  minister,  see  Sigw, 
Souvenirs,  vol.  i.  p.  35  ;  Soulavie,  Rigne  de  Louis  XVI,  vd.  L  pp.  383»  3x0,  v6L  ii.  p.  146. 

17  In  1750,  "  Machault  obtint  les  sceaux  en  conservant  le  contr^-g6n6ral.*'  Biog. 
Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

18  "  Croyait  surtout  que  le  temps  etait  venu  d'imposer  les  biens  du  clerg6.'*  LacreUUe, 
XVIII'  SiUle,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  Nearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  Biog*  Univ.  voL  xxvi. 
p.  46. 

10  On  which  account,  he  still  further  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Sec  Felice,  Hist,  of  the  Protest,  of  France,  pp.  401,  403  ;  a  letter  written  in  2752. 

20  "  The  approach  of  the  year  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  relaxation  of  persecution.  .  .  . 
The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  their  general  assembly  of  2760,  they 
addressed  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  king  against  this  remission  of  the  laws.'*  Fdic$, 
Protest,  of  France,  p.  422.  Comp.  an  interesting  letter  from  Nismes  in  2776,  in  Thieik* 
fvesse's  Journey  through  France,  London,  i777>  voL  i.  p.  66.  [Felioe,  however,  goes  on  to 
tell  bow  in  1762  the  pastor  Rochette  was  hanged  and  the  three  Gieniers  beheaded  at 
Toulouse  on  charges  of  contravention  of  laws  as  to  religious  assemblies,  and  of  constructive 
sedition ;  and  how  in  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  place,  the  aged  Jean  Galas  was  broken 
on  the  wheel  on  an  improbable  charge,  proved  later  to  be  false.  In  the  same  year,  Sirven 
escaped  the  same  fate  at  the  same  place  on  a  similar  charge  only  by  flight ;  and  in  2766, 
La  Barre,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  was  executed  at  Amiens  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  blaqihemy. 
1 1  was  from  this  period  that  there  began  the  fiercest  polemic  against  religion,  Voltaire  taking 
for  its  motto  Ecrasez  Vinfame. — Ed.] 

[*  The  anti -clerical  policy  of  Machault  was  so  on  purely  fiscal  grounds,  there  being  no 
other  practicable  way  of  helping  the  revenues.  It  was  the  financial  straits  of  the  State 
that  forced  an  ever -increasing  discussion  and  resentment,  the  burden  of  taxation  having 
more  than  doubled  since  the  previous  reign,  while  the  resources  of  the  taxpayers  had  not 
Cp.  Duruy,  ii.  395.  402,  407.  4".  4i5t  4I9»— :Ed.] 
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quickly  s])read  from  the  capital  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we 
are  assured  that  after  the  year  1762  the  reaction  was  felt  even  in  those  provinces, 
which,  from  their  backward  condition,  had  always  l^een  most  remarkable  for 
rehgious  bigotry.21  At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism 
arose  in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  by  dividing 
them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of  these  factions,  one  made  common  cause  with 
the  state,  still  further  ai<hng  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Indeed, 
the  disseiisi(ms  Injcame  so  violent  that  the  last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual  ascen- 
dency by  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  j)roceeded  not  from  thehandsof  a  layman, 
but  from  one  of  the  le«iders  of  the  church  ;  a  man  who,  from  his  standing,  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now  c^agerly 
attacked.  In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the  Revolution,  Brienne,  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,--*  who  was  then  minister,  laid  l)efore  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal 
e(hct  by  which  the  discoinagement  hitherto  thrown  upon  heresy  was  suddenly 
removed.  Hy  this  law  the  Protestants  were  invested  with  all  those  civil  rights 
which  the  Catholic  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the  reward  of  adherence  to  their 
own  opinions.23  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  more  orthodox  party  should 
condemn,  as  an  impious  innovation.^*  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two  sects 
in  some  tlegree  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to  sanction  the  progress  of  error ; 
and  which  certainly  deprived  the  French  church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
by  which  men  had  hitherto  been  induced  to  join  her  communion.  Now,  however. 
all  these  ccmsiderations  were  set  at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevaiHng  tempter, 
that  the  parhament.  though  then  in  a  mood  very  refractory  to  the  royal  authority, 
did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict  of  the  king  :  and  this  great  measure  became 
law  ;  the  dominant  party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  that  any  doubt  could  be 
entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based.  ** 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm  ;  signs  of  the  time,  which  those  who  run 
may  read.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  marks  by  which  the  true  complexion  of 
that  age  may  be  clearly  seen.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  just  related,  the 
government,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted  a  direct 
ami  fatal  injury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This  consisted  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  which  is  an  event  imix)rtant  not  only  for  its  ultimate  effects  but 
also  as  an  evidence  of  the  feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  l>e  peaceably  accom- 
plished by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  "  the  most  Christian  king."* 

21  Sisiiiundi  says  of  1762,  "  Des  lurs,  la  reaction  de  r(»j)iiiion  publiquc  coutre  I'hi toler- 
ance pf-netra  jusquc  dans  les  provinces  les  plus  fanatiques."  Hist,  des  Frattf.  vol.  xxix. 
p.  296.  Sec  also  a  letter  to  Daiuilavillo.  dated  6th  of  May,  1765,  in  Letltes  inidites  de 
Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  412  ;  and  two  other  letters  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  225, 
vol.  Ixvi.  p.  417. 

22  Of  whom  Hume,  several  years  before,  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion.  See  Burton's 
Life  0/  Hume,  vol.  ii.  j).  497  ;  a  too  fav«.)urablc  judgment,  which  should  be  contrasted  with 
the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  Mim.  de  Genlis,  vol.  ix.  pp.  360-363,  and  Barruel,  Hisi. 
dit  Jacohinisme,  vol.  i.  pp.  f<7,  i«)9. 

23  LavalUe^  Hist,  des  Franc-  iii-  p.  5iO  :  Biof;.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  656. 

2*  GeorgeU  Mhnoires,  vol.  ii.  i)p.  293,  294  :  a  violent  outbreak  against  "  Tirr^Iigieux 
edit  ....  qui  autorise  tons  les  cultes." 

2«  •'  Le  parlenient  de  Paris  discutait  I'edit  sur  les  protestans.  Vingt  ans  plus  tot, 
coHibien  une  telle  resolution  n'eiit-elle  pas  agite  et  divise  les  esprits  ?  En  1787,  on  ne 
s'etonnait  que  d'une  chose  :  c'etait  <|u'il  put  y  avoir  une  discussion  sur  des  principes 
evidons."  Lacretelle,  XVIII'  Sihle,  vol.  iii.  pp.  342,  343.  In  1776,  Malesherbes,  who  was 
then  minister,  wislied  to  secure  nearly  the  same  privileges  for  the  Protestants,  but  was 
l)revented  from  rloing  s<».  Dutens,  Mhnoires.  vol.  ii.  pp.  56-58.  Dutens  was  himself 
concerned  in  the  negotiation. 

2'*  Henry  II.  iisod  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  justifying  his  )>crsccution  of  the 
Protestants  (Ranke's  Civil  Wars  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  241)  :  and  great  account  was  made 
of  it  by  that  exemplary  prince,  Louis  XV.  SotUavie,  Re^ne  de  Louis  A'F/,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
Thel'Vench  antiquaries  trace  it  back  to  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne.  BarringtorCt 
OfKservatinn'i  on  the  Statutes,  p.  16H. 
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The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  iustitutiou,  rendered  immeuse 
services  to  civiUzation,  partly  by  tempering  with  a  secular  element  the  more  super- 
stitious views  of  their  great  predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and 
partly  by  organizing  a  system  of  education  far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Europe. 
In  no  university  could  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  instruction  so  comprehensive 
as  theirs  ;  and  certainly  nowhere  was  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management 
of  youth,  or  such  insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind.  It 
must  in  justice  be  added  that  this  illustrious  society,  notwithstanding  its  eager 
and  often  unprincipled  ambition,  was  during  a  considerable  period  the  steady 
friend  of  science  ♦  as  well  as  of  literature ;  and  that  it  allowed  to  its  members 
a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  speculation  which  had  never  been  permitted  by  any 
other  monastic  order. 

As,  however,  civiUzation  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  Uke  every  spiritual  hierarchy 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  began  to  lose  ground  ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  their 
own  decay  as  from  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  •  An 
institution  admirably  adapted  to  an  early  form  of  society  was  ill  suited  to  the 
same  society  in  its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jesuits  were 
before  their  age  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  they  were  the  great  missionaries  of  knowledge ;  because  they  beUeved 
that  by  its  aid  they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of  men.  But  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  their  materials  were  more  refractory  ;  they  had  t6  deal  with  a 
perverse  and  stiff-necked  generation ;  they  saw  in  every  country  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  rapidly  decUning  ;  and  they  clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of 
retaining  their  old  dominion  was  by  checking  that  knowledge  the  progress  of 
which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  accelerate.^ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France,  almost  immediately  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  determined  to  ruin  an  order  whidi  had 
long  ruled  the  world,  and  .which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwark  of  the  church.  In 
this  design  they  were  aided  by  a  curious  movement  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
church  itself,  and  which,  being  connected  with  views  of  much  wider  import, 
deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for  whom  theological  4X>ntroversies  have  no 
interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians  have  wasted  their  strength, 
that  of  free-will  has  provoked  the  hottest  disputes.  And  what  has  increased 
the  acerbity  of  their  language  is  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a  metaphysical 
question,  has  been  taken  up  by  theologians,  who  have  treated  it  with  that  warmth 
for  which  they  are  remarkable.28     From  the  time  of  Pelagius,  if  not  earUer,*» 

27  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about  1740,  says  that,  * 
in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils  intended  for  the  church  ;  while 
the  abihties  of  those  destined  for  secular  professions  were  neglected.  See  this  statement, 
which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  Mhnoires  de  MonUmrey,  V(d.  i. 
pp.  12,  13.  Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against  the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the 
Revolution  to  their  overthrow.  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  For  other  evidence  of  the  exclusive 
and  unsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the  eighteenth  century,  see  Schiossef^s 
EighteefUh  Century,  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  30,  245. 

^  See  some  singular  observations  in  Parr's  first  sermon  on  faith  and  morals  {Parr's 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  598),  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  management  of  the  feud  between 
Calvinists  and  Arniinians,  '*  the  steadiness  of  defence  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
impetuosity  of  assault ;  "  unnecessary  advice,  so  far  as  his  own  profession  is  concerned. 
However,  the  Mohammedan  theolog^ians  are  said  to  have  been  even  keener  than  the 
Christians  on  this  subject.  See  Troyer's  Discourse  on  the  Dabistanf  vol.  i.  p.  cxxxv. ;  an 
important  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

20  Neander  (Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  105 )  finds  the  germ  of  the  Pelagian  controversy 
in  the  dispute  between  Athanasius  and  Apollinaris.  Compare,  respecting  its  (origin,  a 
note  in  Milmans  Hist,  of  Christianity,  1840,  voL  iii.  pp.  270,  271. 

[*  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  many  Jesuits  cultivated  the  sciences.  They 
were  none  the  less  the  persecutors  of  Galileo,  and  they  sought  to  have  the  Discours  of 
Descartes  condemned. — Ed.] 
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Christianity  has  been  divided  intu  two  great  sects,  which,  though  in  some  respects 
uniting  by  insensible  shades,  have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their 
original  difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  virtually  and  often 
expressly  denie<1  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  we  cannot  of  our  own  will 
ctfect  anything  meritorious,  but  that  whatever  good  we  may  do  will  be  useless, 
since  the  Deity  has  pretlestined  some  men  to  perdition,  others  to  salvation.  By 
the  other  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld  ;  good  works  arc 
declared  essential  to  salvation  ;  and  the  opposite  party  is  accused  of  exaggerating 
that  state  of  grace  of  which  faith  is  a  necessary  accompaniment.^ 

These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical  consequences,  must  lead 
the  first  sect  into  antinomianism.-'^i  and  the  second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of 
supererogatory  works.32  Hut  since,  <»n  such  subjects,  men  feel  far  more  than  they 
reason,  it  usually  happens  that  they  prefer  following  some  common  and  accredited 
standard,  or  appealing  to  some  ancient  name  :  ^3  and  they  therefore  generally 
class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under  Augustin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius ;  on 
the  other  side  under  Pelagius,  Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  doctrines  w^hich  in  England  are  called 
Calvinistic  have  been  always  connected  with  a  democratic  spirit  ;  while  those 
of  Arminianism  have  found  most  favour  among  the  aristocratic  or  protective 
party.  In  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  of  North  America,  and  of  Holland, 
Calvinism  was  always  the  popular  creed.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  evU 
days  immediately  after  the  death  of  EUzabeth,  when  our  liberties  were  in  im- 
minent peril ;  when  the  Church  of  England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  sub- 
j  ugate  the  consciences  of  men  ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the  divine  right 
of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  ;  ^ — then  it  was  that  Arminianism  became  the 
cherished  doctrine  of  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party *• 

30  No  writer  I  have  met  'vith  has  stated  so  fairly  and  clearly  the  theological  boundaries 
of  these  doctrines  s  (iothe.  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  in  Werke,  vol.  ii.  part  11.  p.  200» 
Stuttgart,  1837. 

3*  Compare  Butl.r's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iii.  p.  224  ;  Copieston  on  Necessity  ami 
Predestination,  pp.  25,  26  ;  MosheinCs  Eccles.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

32  Hence  the  theory  of  indulgences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  with  perfect 
consistency,  and  against  wliich  most  of  the  I'rotestant  argiunents  are  illogicaL 

33  This  sccins  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  obser\'ed  by  Neander  in  his 
instructive  account  of  the  (inostics.  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  121  :  "The  custom 
with  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity.'* 

34  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted  as  an  article  of  faith  the  doctrine  of 
election  held  at  Cicneva.  Moshcim's  Eccles.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  xi2.  See  also,  on  this 
doctrine  in  the  Netherlands.  Sinclair's  Corresp.  vol.  ii.  p.  199  ;  Coventry's  Speech  in  1672, 
in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  537  ;  and  Stdudlin,  Gesch.  derthcolog.  Wissenschaften.  vol.  i.  p.  262  : 
"  In  den  Niederlanden  wurde  der  Calvinische  Lehrbegrifl  zuerst  in  eine  scholastische 
Form  gcbracht." 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  voL  L 
pp.  1O5,  173,  i74»  vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  363.  vol.  iii.  p.  213  :  LyelVs  Second  Visit  to  the  United 
States,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  51  ;  and  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  99,  2231 
vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118,  219,  226. 

33  It  is  somethnes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as  1588  ;  but  this 
assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hallam  can  find  no  instance  befcare  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Coyist.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  390.  The  dogma,  though  new  in  the  Church  of  England* 
was  of  great  antiquity.  See,  on  its  origin  among  the  early  Christians,  Klimrath,  HisL  du 
Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

•'"  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament  during  the  reign 
i)f  Cliarlcs  I.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  452,  455,  470,  484,  487,  491,  660,  947,  1368. 
On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  see  a  curious  letter  from  Beale  in  Hoyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  483: 
ami  on  this  movement  in  the  church  after  Kli/.abeth.  compare  Ynnge's  Diary,  p.  93. 
edit.  Camden  .Soc.  1848  ;  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  p.  32  ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  i. 
pp.  154-156.  vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  213.  214  ;  Hutchinson's  Mem.  pp.  66,  77  ;  HaUam*s  Const, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  466  ;  Dcs  Maizcaux's  Life  of  Chillingworth,  p.  112. 
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And  in  that  sharp  retribution  which  followed,  the  Puritans  and  Independents, 
by  whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  were  with  scarcely  an  exception  Cal- 
vinists:  ^7  nor  should  we  forget  that  the  first  open  movement  against  Charles 
proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the  principles  of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the 
ascendant. 

This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  an  inquiry 
into  its  causes  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  is  intimately  C(mnected  with  the  history  of   the  French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  is,  that  Calvinism  is  a 
doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminianism  for  the  rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  faith  must  be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  works.  In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks  salvation  by  the  strength  of  his 
behef  ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  seeks  it  by  the  fulness  of  his  contributions.*  And  as 
those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy  have  much  power,  always  flow  in  the 
same  direction,  we  find  that  in  countries  which  favour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of 
works  the  priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly  ornamented, 
than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper  hand.  Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the 
most  vulgar  calculation  that  a  religion  which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  our- 
selves is  less  expensive  than  one  which  directs  our  charity  to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two  creeds  :  a  divergence 
which  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  different 
(  hristian  nations,  or  who  has  even  travelled  in  countries  where  the  different 
tenets  are  professed.  It  is  also  observable  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose 
worship  is  addressed  mainly  to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid  cathedrals 
and  pompous  ceremonies, hius  always  displayed  against  the  Calvinists  an  animosity 
far  greater  than  she  hius  done  against  any  other  Protestant  sect.** 

Out  of  these  circumstances  inevitably  arose  the  aristocratic  tendency  of  Armin- 
ianism, and  the  democratic  tendency  of  Calvinism.  The  people  love  pomp 
and  pageantry  as  much  as  the  nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love  to  pay  for  them. 
Their  untutored  minds  are  easily  captivated  by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priest- 
hood, and  by  the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still,  they  know 
full  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of  that  wealth  which  would  other- 
wise flow  into  their  own  cottages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their 
standing,  their  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  education,  naturally  contract 
a  taste  for  expense,  which  makes  them  unite  splendour  with  rehgion,  and  connect 
pomp  with  piety.  Ik'sides  this,  they  have  an  intuitive  and  well-founded  belief 
that  their  own  interests  are  associated  with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood, 
and  that  whatever  weakens  the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence 
it  is  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simpHfied  its  external  worship  ;  every 
Christian  aristocracy  has  embelhshed  it.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  rnore 
any  society  tends  to  ecpiality,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  its  theological  opinions 
will  Ix;  Calvinistic  ;  while  the  more  a  society  tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  those  opinions  l)eing  Arminian. 

^7  Respecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  seii  Clarendon's  Rebellion y 
PP-  3^>»  37  ;  Bulstrodcs  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  9  ;  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  iiL  p.  206  ;  Carlyle's  Crom- 
well,  vol.  i.  p.  68  ;  and  on  its  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1628,  Carwitheh's 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

^»  Heber  {FJfe  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  p.  cxx.)  says  that  Calvinism  is  '*  a  system  of  all  others 
the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic."  Philip  II.,  the  great  Catholic 
chanipion.  especially  hated  the  Calvinists,  and  in  one  of  his  edicts  calls  their  sect  **  detest- 
able." I)e  Thou,  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  705  :  compare  vol.  xi.  p.  458.  To  give  an  earlier  instance  : 
when  the  Roman  inquisition  was  revived  in  1542,  it  was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in 
particular  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated  :  *'  besonders  Calvinisten."  Ranke,  Die 
Pdpste,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

[♦  This  is  hardly  a  fair  account  of  Arminianism.  It  was  a  natural  reaction  against  the 
antinomian  tendencies  of  popular  Calvinism  ;  and  its  adherents  certainly  did  not  in 
general  hope  to  secure  salvation  by  large  **  contributions.*' — Ed.] 

31 
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It  wnulrl  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  further,  and  to  show  that  Calvinism 
is  more  favourable  to  the  sciences,  Amiinianism  to  the  arts  ;*  and  that,  on  the 
same  principle,  the  first  is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to  scholars.*®  But 
without  pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of  this  divergence,  it  is  very  important  to 
ol>ser\'e  that  the  professors  of  the  former  rehgion  are  more  likely  to  acquire 
habits  oi  independent  thinking  that  those  of  the  latter.  And  this  on  two  distinct 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  even  the  most  ordinary-  of  the  C-alvinistic  party  arc, 
by  the  ver\'  terms  of  their  creed,  led  in  religious  matters  to  fix  their  attention 
on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the  minds  of  others.  They  therefore,  as  a 
Ixxly.  arc  intellectually  more  narr^jw  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile  ; 
their  views,  though  generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are  more  independent  ;  they 
arir  less  attached  to  antiquity,  and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions  to  which 
the  Arminian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In  the  second  place,  those 
who  ass^Kiate  metaphysics  with  their  rcHgion  are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  ;  **  a  theory  which,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  pregnant 
with  great  truths,  and  is  lx?tter  calculated  than  any  other  system  to  develop 
the  intellect.  l>ecause  it  involves  that  clear  conception  of  law,  the  attainment 
of  which  is  the  highest  i)oint  the  human  understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  immense  importance 
of  that  revival  of  Jansenism  which  t(K)k  place  in  the  French  church  during  the 
eighteenth  centur\-.  For,  Jansenism  being  essentially  Calvinistic,**  those  tenden- 
cies api^eared  in  I'rance  by  which  Calvinism  is  marked.  There  appeared  the 
inquisitive,  democratic,  and  insulx)rdinate  spirit,  which  has  always  accompanied 

^»  By  way  of  illustrating  this,  I  may  mention  that  an  intelligent  observer,  who  trav- 
elled all  through  Geniiany,  remarked  in  1780  that  the  Calvinists,  though  richer  than 
their  opponents,  had  less  taste  for  the  arts.  Ricsbeck's  Travels  through  Germany,  London, 
1787,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  An  interesting  passage  ;  in  which,  however,  the  author  has  shown 
himself  unable  to  generalize  the  facts  which  he  indicates.  [It  has  been  stated  above  that 
the  Arminians  are  usually  the  rich  and  Calvinists  usually  the  poor.  If  Germany  be  an 
exception,  an  explanation  is  needed.  There,  Calvinism  had  from  the  first  been  a 
choice  of  princes  and  not  of  peoi)le  (Gardiner,  Thirty  Years'  War,  p.  17),  apparently 
because  the  popular  mind  was  given  to  Lutheranism  beforehand. — Ed.] 

w  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning,  particularly  of 
patristic  learning  ;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have  been  on  the  other  side,  as 
in  the  instances  of  Augustin,  Pascal,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  To  these  Calvinistk 
metaphysicians  the  Arminian  party  can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  Jesuits,  by  far  the  most  zealous  Arminians  in  the  Romish  Church,  have 
always  been  celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  study 
ni  the  mind  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  {Dissert,  on  Ethical  Philas.  p.  185), 
Buffier  is  '*  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  abstract  philosophy." 
And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  superiority  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Calvin- 
ists, accompanied  by  an  inferiority  of  learning,  existed  from  the  beginning ;  for  Neander 
{History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  290)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  *'  was  not  possessed  of  the 
profound  speculative  spirit  which  we  find  in  Augustin."  but  that  "  in  learning  he  was 
Augustin's  superior." 

*i  **  A  phil(.)sophical  nec^sity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God's  foreknowledge,  has 
been  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calvin  is  tic  school,  more  or  less  rigidly,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  prestMit  century."  MoreU's  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe,  1846, 
vol.  i.  p.  366.  Indeed  this  tendency  is  so  natural  that  we  find  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
or  something  extremely  like  it,  laid  down  by  Augustin.  See  the  interesting  extracts  in 
Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  424,  425  ;  where,  however,  a  loophole  is  left 
to  let  in  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  events  of  superintendence. 

«  "The  five  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  fact  to  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin."  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  320  ;  and  see  the  remarks  of  Mackintosh  in  his 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  411.  According  to  the  Jesuits,  "  Paulus  genuit  Augustinum,  Augustinus 
Calvinum,  Calvin  us  Jansenium,  Jansenius  Sancryanum,  Saucryanus  Amaldum  et  fratres 
ejus."  Des  Rdaux,  Historiettes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Compare  Huetius  de  Reims  ad  < 
pertinentihus,  p.  O4  :  "Jansenium  dogmata  sua  ex  Calvinianis  fontibus  derivasse.*' 
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that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  just  laid  down 
is  that  Jansenism  originated  with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic  ;  *3  that  it 
was  introduced  into  France  during  the  gUmpse  of  freedom  which  preceded  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV. ;  **  that  it  was  forcibly  repressed  in  his  arbitrary  reign  ;  *5  and 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  again  arose,  as  the  natural 
product  of  a  state  of  society  by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained 
ground,  even  in  the  Sorbonne  ;  *®  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
tliey  had  organized  a  powerful  party  in  the  French  parliament.*^  About  the 
same  period,  their  influence  began  to  show  itself  in  the  executive  government 
and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  Machault,  who  held  the  important  post 
of  controller-general,  was  known  to  favour  their  opinions ;  *8  and  a  few  years 
after  his  retirement  Choiseulwas  called  to  the  head  of  affairs  ;  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  protected.*^  Their  views  were  likewise 
supported  by  Laverdy,  controller-general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller 
of  fmances  in  1769.^0  The  procureur-general,  Gilbert  des  Voisins,  was  a  Jan- 
senist  ;  ^^  so  also  was  one  of  his  successors,  Chauvelin  ;  ^2  and  so  was  the  advocate - 
general,  Pelletier  de  Saint -Fargeau  ,^  and  so  too  was  Camus,  the  well-known 
advocate  of  the  clergy.^*  Turgot,  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  is  said 
to  have  embraced  the  same  opinions  ;  ^  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different 
occasions  possessed  almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid  CaJvinist.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker,  but  also  Rousseau,  to  whom  a  large 
share  in  causing  the  Revolution  is  justly  ascribed,  were  bom  in  Geneva,  and 
drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that  great  nursery  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible  that  a  body  like  the  Jesuits 
should   hold   their  ground.     They  were   the   last  defenders  of  authority  and 

<3  J  ansenius  was  born  in  a  village  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
Utrecht. 

**  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficially  related  by  Duvemet 
{Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-175)  ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  contemporary  and 
highly  characteristic  account  in  Mem.  de  MoUeville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224-227.  The  connexion 
between  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  was  remarked  at  the  time ;  and  Des  R^aux, 
who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  mentions  an  opinion  that  the  Fronde 
"  ctoit  venue  du  Jansenisme."  Historiettes,  vol.  iv.  p.  72  Omer  Talon  too  says  that, 
ill  1648,  "  il  so  trouvoit  que  tous  ceux  qui  6toient  de  cette  opinion  n'aimoient  pasle 
gouvernemcnt  pr«3sent  de  I'etat."     Mem.  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

^5  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XIV.  personally,  says,  "  Jansenisme,  Thorreur  du  roi." 
Mem.  de  Brienne,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Compare  Duclos,  Mim,  Secrets,  vol.  i.  p.  112.  At  the 
end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bishop  on  the  avowed  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Jansenists  ;  this  was  in  1713.  Lettres  inediies  de  Mainienon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  406  ;  and 
see  further  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

4«  "  La  Sorbonne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIV,  fut  jansdniste  sous  le  regent,  et  tou jours 
divisoc."     DuverneU  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

*7  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  see  Tocqueville,  Rigne 
dc  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  p.  352,  vol.  ii.  p.  176  ;  Flassan,  Diplomatie,  vol.  vi.  p.  486  ;  Mim. 
dc  Georgcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  262  ;  Mim.  de  Bouillc,  vol.  i.  p.  67  ;  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the  Church, 
vol.  i.  pp.  327,  328. 

*Q  LavalUe,  Hist,  des  Franfais,  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 

*^  Soulavie,  Rigne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  i45« 

50  Tocqueville,  Rigne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  385  ;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  liv.  p.  275  ; 
Mem.  de  Gear  gel,  vol.  i.  pp.  49-51. 

61  Duvernet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  90. 

52  Lacretelle,  XVIII'  Siicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  119  ;  LavalUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  477. 

w  Mim.  de  Georgel,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

5*  La  Fayette,  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  53  ;  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  p.  154  ;  Georgel,  vol.  iL  p.  353, 
vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

^  Soulavie,  Rigne  dc  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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tradition.*  ;nid  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fall  in  an  age  when  statesmen  were 
sceptics,  and  thef>logians  were  Calvinists.  Even  the  people  had  already  marke<l 
them  for  destruction  ;  «ind  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  kinj<.  it  was  generally  l)elieved  that  they  were  the  instigators  of  the  act.** 
this  we  now  know  to  Ixj  false  :  but  the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence 
of  the  state  of  the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits  was 
fixe<i.  In  April,  1761,  parUament  ordered  their  constitutions  to  be  laid  before 
them."  In  August,  they  were  forbidden  to  receive  novices,  their  colleges  were 
closed,  and  a  numl)er  of  their  most  celebrated  works  were  publicly  burned  by 
the  common  hangman. •*»**  iMnally.  in  1762,  another  edict  appeared,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  condemned  without  even  l)cing  heanl  in  their  own  defence  ;  ** 
their  j)roperty  was  directed  to  l)e  soUl,  and  their  order  secularized  ;  they  were 
<leclared  "  unfit  to  Ix?  a<imitted  into  a  well -governed  country,"  and  their  institute 
ami  society  were  formally  alK)lished.<w 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long  the  terror  of  the  world,  fell 
before  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  What  makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable  is 
that  the  pretext  which  wasallegefl  to  justify  the  examination  of  its  constitutions, 
was  one  so  slight,  that  no  former  government  would  have  listened  to  it  for  a 
single  moment.  This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was  actually  tried  by  a 
temporal  court  for  ill  faith  in  a  mercantile  transaction,  and  for  refusing  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due  !  ^^  The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic 
church,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and  the 
confessors  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sued  in  their  collective 
capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudiation  of  a  common  debt  !  ^  So  marked  was 
the  j)redisj)osition  of  affairs  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  employ  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits  any  of  those  arts  by  which  the  popular  mind  is  com- 
monly inflamed.  The  charge  upon  which  they  were  sentenced  was  not  that 
they  had  plotted  against  the  state  ;  nor  that  they  had  corrupted  the  public 
morals  ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  religion.  These  were  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius  of 
that  age.  But,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was  required  was  some 
trifling  accident  that  might  serve  as  a  pretence  to  justify  what  the  nation 
had    already   determined.      To    ascribe,    therefore,     this    great    event    to  the 


■*'«  ''  The  Jesuits  are  charged  by  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt."  Letter 
from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  Compare  Campan^ 
Mem.  lie  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  21  :  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franf.  vol.  zzix. 
])p.  Ill,  227-  [The  damaging  circumstance  was  that  the  Jesuit  Busenbauni  had  justified 
reuieide  in  a  work  of  which  an  edition  appeared  in  1757.  D*Alembert,  Des  JesuiUs, 
ed.  1S21,  p.  226.  Sec  Nicolini.  History  of  the  Jesuits,  1853,  i>.  346,  as  to  the  beliefs  of 
Louis  XV.  on  the  subject. — Kd.] 

57  Lavallce,  Hist,  des  Francais,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

^>^  Flassan,  Diplomatic  Franc-  vol.  vi.  p.  491. 

^  *•  Sans  que  les  accuses  eussent  ett'i  entendus."  Lavallie,  vol.  iii.  p.  477.  "  Pas 
un  seul  n'a  cte  entendu  dans  leur  cause."  Barruel  sur  VHist.  du  Jacobinisme^  vol.  ii. 
p.  264. 

w  JjivalUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  477  ;  Flassan,  vol.  vi.  pp.  504,  505  ;  Sismondi,  xxix.  p.  234  ;  and 
the  letters  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  gives  rather  an 
incomplete  account.     .Mim.  de  Diderot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130-132. 

"1  Flassan,  Hist,  dc  la  Diplomatic,  vol.  vi.  pp.  486-488. 

^^  *'  Knfm  ils  furent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Paris  cut  T^tonnement  et  la  joie 
de  voir  les  jesuites  amenes  devant  lui  comme  dc  vils  banqucroutiers."  LacreMUt 
XVIII'  Siicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.  "  Condenmed  in  France  as  fraudulent  traders."  Schhssef^s 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

[*  This  statement  requires  to  be  modified.  The  Jansenists  were  just  as  anxious  as  the 
Jesuits  to  defend  religious  authority  and  tradition  ;  and  an  authoritarian  party  was 
never  absent  from  either  the  church  or  the  laity. — Ed.] 
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bankruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,^  is  to  confuse  the 
cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext  under  which  the  act  is  committed.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits 
was  that  they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  that  by 
defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  estabhshments  they  obstructed  the  progress  of 
nvinkind.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age,  and  the  age  swept  them  from  its 
pfith.*  This  was  the  real  cause  of  their  abolition  :  a  cause  not  likely  to  be  per- 
ceived by  those  writers  who,  under  the  guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors 
of  the  prattle  and  gossip  of  courts  ;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of  great 
nations  can  Ixj  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers,  and  in  the  councils  of 
kings. 

.\fter  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  remaining  which  could 
save  the  French  church  from  immediate  destruction.***  The  old  theological 
spirit  liad  been  for  some  time  dechning,  and  the  clergy  were  suffering  from  their 
own  decay  even  more  than  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  The  advance 
of  knowledge  was  producing  in  France  the  same  results  as  those  which  I  have 
]i()inted  out  in  ICngland  ;  ami  the  increasing  attractions  of  science  drew  off  many 
ilhistrious  men,  who  in  a  preceding  age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the 
spiritual  profession.  That  splendid  eloquence  for  which  the  French  clergy  had 
been  remarkable  was  now  dying  away,  and  there  were  no  longer  heard  the 
voices  of  those  great  orators,  at  whose  bidding  the  temples  had  formerly  been 
tilled. ^5  Massillon  was  the  last  of  that  celebrated  race  who  had  so  enthralled 
the  mind,  and  the  magic  of  whose  fascination  it  is  even  now  hard  to 
withstand.  He  died  in  1742  ;  and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no 
eminent  men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor  writers.^  Nor 
did  there  seem  the  least  possibihty  of  their  recovering  their  lost  position.  While 
society  was  advancing,   they  were   receding.     All  the  sources  of  their  power 

''3  Several  writers  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  exertions  of  Madame 
do  I'oiiipadour  ! 

''*  Choiseul  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Jesuits  :  **  leur  Education  d^truite,  to  us 
les  an tres  corps  religieux  tomberont  d'eux-memes."  Barruel,Hist.du  Jacobinisme^  vol.  i. 
p.  03. 

''"•  In  1 771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris  that  the  churches  and  convents  were 
become  so  empty,  as  to  "  appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined  to  destruction  ;  "  and 
this  be  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  different  state  of  things.  Walpole^ s 
Letters,  vol.  v.  p.  310,  edit.  1840. 

'■•*■'  "  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Christianity  itself  was  assailed,  not  one 
champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks  ;  and  when  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  in 
1770,  published  their  famous  anathema  against  the  dangers  of  imbelief,  and  offered 
rtnvards  for  the  best  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  productions  called  forth 
were  so  despicable  that  they  sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  religion."  Alison's  Hist. 
of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181.  [Buckle  here  quotes  Alison  as  to  a  great  attack  on  religion 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  after  repeatedly  stating  that  the  attack  was  then  mainly 
upon  the  abuses  of  the  state.  Yet  the  error  is  immediately  repeated,  though  in  the  next 
l)arafj;raph  there  is  made  the  new  statement  that  from  1751  there  began  a  new  propaganda 
(»f  atheism.  — lu).] 

[*  Here  again  *'  the  age  "  is  somewhat  indiscriminately  handled.  It  was  not  merely  the 
progressive  minds  who  opposed  the  Jesuits.  Their  habits  of  intrigue  excited  the  dislike 
of  many  conservative  churchmen — for  instance,  of  Cardinal  Fleury  (D'Alembert,  Des 
Jcsuites,  ed.  1821,  p.  183)  ;  and  their  enemies,  the  Jansenists,  were  hardly  more  enlight- 
ened than  they.  It  was  the  meddling  of  the  Jesuits,  and  not  their  backwardness,  that 
won  them  the  detestation  of  Ponibal  in  Portugal  {Id.  p.  229.  Cp.  Com  te  Saint -Priest, 
Hist,  of  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,  Eng.  tr.  1845,  p.  14).  They  had  further  been  repeatedly 
(  ensured  by  the  Papacy,  and  in  particular  denounced  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741  as 
ifiobeiiientes,  contumaces,  captiosi,  et  perditi  homines.  N icolini, //«s/ory  0/  the  Jesuits,  1853, 
pp.   127  8.  —Ed. J 
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w^r^r  dri':'I  up.  They  had  n--  arrive  leader^  :  they  had  Inst  the  confidence  of 
jfov'-rnm«^nr  :  iii'-y  h;i«I  f''.n>Tied  ihr-  r'--pf-«:i  «•£  the  people  ;  they  had  become  a 
mark  U^t  Uifr  gil^.-  of  thr-  a::e.'" 

It  d^xrs  at  fir-.t  ^xght  seem  strange  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  French 
clergy  should  have  been  able,  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the 
Je-iuits,  to  maintain  their  standing.  <;o  as  to  interfere  ^-ith  impunity  in  public 
atfair^.*^  The  tnith,  however,  i^  that  this  temporary  Teprie\'e  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical i^irder  was  owing  to  that  movement  which  I  have  already  noticed,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  chanj^ed  the  jr round  of  it<  attack,  and.  directing  its  energies  against 
[Kihtical  abu-»er>,  ne«lectfd  in  >rjme  deifree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which 
It",  attention  had  Ixren  hitliertri  crm fined.  The  result  was  that  in  France 
the  ^ov«-rnment  enforced  a  fx)licy  which  the  great  thinkers  had  indexed 
ori>j;inated,  but  rv^jHrclini:  which  they  were  becoming  less  eager.  The 
mo^t  emment  Frenchmen  were  Ijejjinninej  their  attacks  upon  the  state, 
and  m  th»;  heat  oi  their  new  warfare  they  slackenetl  their  opposition  to  the 
clnirch.*  pMit  in  the  meantime,  the  seeils  they  had  sown  germinated  in  the 
state  itself.  S^j  rapirl  was  the  march  of  affairs  that  those  an ti -ecclesiastical 
o{finions  which  a  few  years  earlier  were  punished  as  the  paradoxes  of  designing 
men,  were  now  taken  up  and  j»ut  into  execution  by  senators  and  ministers. 
The  rulers  of  F" ranee  carried  intf»  effect  principles  which  had  hitherto  been  simply 
a  matter  of  theory-  ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  practical 
statesmen  only  apply  and  work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  suggested 
by  more  arlvanced  thinkers.* 

Plence  it  followed  that  at  no  period  during  the  eighteenth  century  did  the 
speculative  classes  and  practical  classes  thoroughly  combine  against  the  church : 
since,  in  the  first  half  of  the  centurj-,  the  clerg\'  were  principally  assailed  by  the 
literature,  and  not  by  the  government  ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  centurj',  bv  the 
government,  and  not  by  the  literature. t  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
singular  transition  have  lx»en  already  stated,  and  I  hope  clearly  brought  before 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  now  purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by 
proving  that  a  corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other  branches  of 
inrpiiry  ;  and  that  while  in  the  first  period  attention  was  chiefly  directed  towards 
mental  phenomena,  it  was  in  the  seccmd  period  more  directed  towards  physical 
phenf)mena.     F'rf)m  this    the  political  movement  received  a  vast  accession  of 

"7  In  lyf'O,  the  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler:  "I  travelled  to  Paris 
thrrmgh  I.ille  and  Cambray  in  their  public  voitures,  and  was  greatly  scandalized  and 
amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserved  disrespect,  both  of  the  trading  and  military 
people,  for  their  clergy  and  religious  establishment.  When  I  got  to  Paris*  it  was  much 
wors<*."  ElHs*s  Original  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  See  also  Walpole*s  Letters 
to  Lady  Ossory,  vol.  ii.  p.  513,  edit.  1848  ;  and  the  complaint  made  at  Besan^on  in  1761, 
in  Lepafit  Vie  tU  Voltaire,  p.  113. 

«**  And  als')  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Revolution  occurred, 
was  estimated  at  80,000,000/.  F^nglish  money,  bringing  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  "  some- 
what under  75,000,000  francs."  Alisons  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  183,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  vcd. 
xiv.  pp.  122,  123. 

f*  This  repeated  error  must  be  again  noted.  It  is  from  the  date  of  the  fall  of  the 
Jesuits  that  Voltain^  begins  his  most  strenuous  attack,  and  the  whole  output  off  the 
philosophes  multiplies  in  the  same  period.  Cp.  Kocquain,  U Esprit  Rivolutitmnaire  avofd 
la  Rhndution,  1878,  p.  236.     And  see  the  next  paragraph  of  the  text. — Ed. J 

It  What  happened  was  simply  that  the  statesmen  of  1750  turned  hopcftilly  to  the  project 
of  taxing  the  wealth  of  the  church,  which  those  of  1710  had  attempted  and  been  forced 
to  abandon.  This  project  was  wholly  independent  of  the  polemic  of  the  "  advanced 
thinkers."  It  had  been  broached  at  the  Etats  Gt'neraux  of  Pontoise  in  1561  (Duniy,  ii. 
410)*  as  it  had  been  by  the  Lollards  in  Iwigland  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  century* 
and  by  Arnold  of  Hresria  in  the  twelfth.— Kn.l 

[X  Seo  notes  on  previous  paragraph.  -  Kn.l 
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strength.  For  the  French  intellect,  shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted 
the  thoughts  of  men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concentrating  attention 
upon  their  material  rather  than  upon  their  spiritual  wants,  turned  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  state  an  hostihty  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments 
of  the  church.  Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what  comes  from  without 
to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus  to  aggrandize  matter  at  the  expense  of 
mind,  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an  institution  which  hampers 
our  opinions  is  less  hurtful  than  one  which  controls  our  acts.  Precisely  in  the 
same  way,  men  who  reject  the  fundamental  truths  of  reUgion  will  care  little 
for  the  extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.  Men  who  deny  the  existence 
of  the  Deity  and  the  immortahty  of  the  soul  will  take  no  heed  of  the  way  in 
which  a  gross  and  formal  worship  obscures  those  sublime  doctrines.  All  the 
idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials,  all  the  pomp,  all  the  dogmas,  and  all  the  traditions 
by  which  religion  is  retarded,  will  give  them  no  discpiietude,  lx»cause  they  con- 
sider the  opinions  that  are  checked  to  Ix,*  ecpially  false  with  those  that  are  favoured. 
Why  should  they  to  whom  transcendental  truths  are  unknown  lalx)ur  to  remove 
the  superstitions  which  darken  the  truths  ?  Such  a  generation,  so  far  from 
attacking  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather  look  <m  the  clergy  as  conve- 
nient tools  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  and  control  the  vulgar.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  rarely  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being  a  zealous  polemic*  But  if  that  should 
occur,  which  a  century  ago  occurred  in  France  ;  if  it  should  happen  that  men  of 
great  energy,  and  actuated  by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — they  would  direct  against  it  the 
whole  of  their  powers  ;  and  they  would  act  with  the  more  determined  vigour, 
iK'cause,  believing  that  their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to 
them  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those  atheistical  opinions, 
which  now  rose  in  France,  Incomes  a  matter  of  great  though  painful  interest. 
And  the  date  at  which  they  appeared  fully  corrolwrates  what  I  have  just  said 
respecting  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.f 
The  first  great  work  in  which  they  were  openly  promulgated,  was  the  celebrated 
luicycl()]xedia,  published  in  175 1.'^''  I^fore  that  time  such  degrading  opinions, 
though  occasionally  broached,  were  not  held  by  any  men  of  ability  ;  nor  could 
they  in  the  precetling  state  of  society  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  age. 
Hut  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  affected  every  depart- 
ment of  French  literature,  between  1758  and  1770.  atheistical  tenets  rapidly 
gained  ground  ;  "'^  and  in  1770  was  published  the  famous  work  called  the  System 

'^-^  M.  Baraiite  (Littcrature  Francaise  au  XV 1 1 1'  Steele,  p.  94)  says,  '*  On  arriva  bientot 
a  tout  nier  ;  deja  TiiKTedulite  avait  rejete  los  preuvcs  divines  do  la  r6v61ation,  et  avait 
ahjurr  les  devoirs  et  les  souvenirs  Chretiens  ;  on  vit  alors  I'ath^isnie  lever  un  front  plus 
hardi,  et  prodanier  que;  tout  sentiment  religieux  etait  unc  reverie  et  un  d^sordre  de 
fcsprit  Innnain.  C'est  dc  I'epoquc  de  rEncyclopedic  que  datent  les  Merits  oil  cette 
opinion  est  le  plus  cxpressenient  professee.  lis  furcnt  pcu  iniites."  This  last  sentence 
is  erroneous,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  Only  the  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopidie  was 
published  in  1751.  In  contradicting  the  last  sentence  of  Barante,  Buckle  accepts  the 
one  preceding,  which  is  the  contradiction  of  his  own  repeated  statement.  But  atheism 
was  not  expounded  in  the  Encyclopedic,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been,  even  if  the 
contributors  had  all  been  atheists,  which  they  certainly  were  not.  Voltaire  was  the 
( hief,  and  he  always  opposed  atheism.  -  ICd.J 

""  "  Dans  un  intervalle  de  douze  annees,  de  1758  h.  1770,  la  litterature  fran^aise  fut 
sonillce  par  un  grand  nonihre  d'ouvrages  ou  Tatheismc  etoit    ouvertement    professe.'* 

I*  See  this  il  priori  proposition  contradicted  hi  the  next  paragraph. — Ed.] 
It  This  statement  must  he  pronounced  unintelligible.  The  previous  statement,  many 
times  repeated,  was  that  at  the  middle  of  the  century  the  literary  attack  was  turned 
away  from  the  church  and  against  the  stat(".  It  is  now  asserted  that  what  happened 
was  a  development  of  atluristic  pr()pagan(la,  dating  from  i73i'  Neither  statement  is 
accurate.—  En. J 
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of  Suture  ;  the  success  and.  unhapjiily.  the  ability  of  which,  makes  its  appear- 
ance an  important  epoch  in  the  history'  of  France.  Its  popularity  was  immense;^ 
and  the  views  it  contained  are  so  clearly  and  methodically  arranged  as  to  have 
earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  c(xie  of  atheism.72  Five  years  later,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  declared 
that  atheism  had  now  l)ecome  the  ])revailing  opinion.T^  This,  like  all  similar 
assertir)ns,  must  have  l)een  an  exaggeration  ;  but  that  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  truth  in  it  is  known  to  whoever  has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  genera- 
tion inmiediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  inferior  class  of  writers, 
Damilavillc,  Deleyre,  Marechal,  Naigeon,  Toussaint,  were  active  supporters* 
of  that  cold  an<I  gl<M)my  dogma  which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future 
lift',  blots  out  from  the  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts  of  his  own  imnior- 
tality.7*  And,  strange  to  say,  several  even  of  the  higher  intellects  were  unable  to 
csca])e  the  ccmtagion.  Atheism  was  ojK'nly  advocated  by  Condorcet,  by  D'Alem- 
Ix^rt,  by  Diderot,  by  Helvetius,  by  Lalande,  by  Laplace,  by  Mirabeau,  and  by 
Saint  Laml)ert.75  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  all  this  harmonize  with  the  general 
temper,  that  in  society  men  lK)asted  of  what  in  other  countries  and  in  other 
days  hiLs  lx;en  a  rare  and  singular  error,  an  eccentric  taint,  which  those  affected 
by  it  were  willing   to  conceal. t     In  1764   Hume  met,  at   the   house   of  Baron 

Lacrctelle,  XVIII'  Steele,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.  [No  titles  being  given,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  the  "  grand  nombre  d'ouvrages  "  in  question,  if  they  existed,  have  passed  out  of 
kn<jwledge.  Only  a  few  atheistic  works  are  known  to  have  been  published  in  the  period 
named. — Kd.] 

71  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classes,  and  says 
it  was  read  by  "  des  savants,  des  ignorants,  des  fennnes."  Diet.  Philos.  article  Dim, 
section  iv.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  366  :  see  also  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  260  ;  Long" 
champ  el  Wagniere,  Mem.  sur  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  334  ;  Lettres  inidites  de  Voltaire, 
v<j1.  ii.  pp.  210,  216  ;  and  a  letter  from  him  in  Correspond,  de  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  329, 
Compare  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  xi.  p.  320  :  *'  niit  ungethciltem  Beifalle 
aufgenommen  worden  nnd  grossen  Kinfluss  gohabt  hat." 

"^  "  I^  c(xle  monstrueux  d'atheisine."  Piog.  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  p.  88.  MoreUet,who 
in  such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  judge,  says,  '*  Le  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  surtout, 
est  un  catt'rchisme  d'athcismc  complet."  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Staudlin 
{Gesch.  der  theolog.  Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  p.  440)  calls  it  "  ein  System  des  entschiedenen 
A  theism  us  :  "  while  Tennomann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  best  account  of  it  I  have 
met  with,  says,  "  Ivs  machte  bei  seinem  Frscheinen  gewaltiges  Aufsehen,  und  ist  fast 
immer  als  das  Handhuch  d(;s  Atheismus  betrachtet  worden.'*  Gesch.  der  Philos.  voL  xi. 
P-  340- 

73  '*  lAi  monstrueux  atht'-ismo  est  devcnu  I'opinion  doininante.**  Soulavie,  R^gne  de 
Louis  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  16  :  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a  deputation,  "muni 
des  i)(»uv(»irs  de  Passcmblre  gunerale  du  clergo,"  in  September  1775. 

74  liiog.  Univ.  vol.  X.  j)]).  471.  669,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  8,  vol.  xxx.  p.  542  ;  Mdm.  de  Brissoi, 
vol.  i.  p.  303  ;  Tocqueville,  Rcgne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  yy. 

73  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  50  ;  Soulavie,  Regne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  v.  p.  127  ; 
liarruel.  Hist,  du  Jacobin,  vol.  i.  pp.  io.|.  135,  225,  vol.  ii.  j).  23,  vol.  iii.  p.  200 ;  Life  0/ 
AJom/V/y,  vol.  i.  pji.  46,  145;  Staudlin,  Theolog.  W issenschaften,  \o\.  ii.  p.  440;  Georgei, 
Menu  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  350  ;  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  87  ;  Mim.  de  Morellei,  vol.  i. 
p.  130  :  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  j).  369  ;  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  xi.  p.  350  ; 
Musset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  ii.  pi>.  177,  297  ;  Mem.  de  Genlis,  vol.  v.  p.  180; 
Hitchcock's  Geol.  p.  263  ;  Mem.  d'lipinay,  vol.  ii.  pi>.  63,  66,  76. 

I*  Damilavilhs  Deleyre,  and  Toussaint  published  no  atheistic  works;  and  it  is  only 
a  guess  that  the  first -named  had  a  hand  in  the  System  of  Nature.  Mar^chal*s  atheistic 
works  were  published  after  th<;  Revolution.-  \\i).] 

[ti'"or  "willing  to  conceal"  read  "bound  to  c»)n('eal,  if  they  valued  their  lives,  or 
their  peacx'."  Bm.kle  must  have  been  aware  that  nowhere  in  the  modem  world,  before 
the  p<Tiod  in  question,  couhl  a  known  atheist  escape  persecution.  Vanini  was  burnt  as  an 
atheist  in  1619. — Ku.] 
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d'Holbach,  a  party  of  the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  then  residing  in  Paris. 
The  great  Scotchman,  who  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevaiUng  opinion,  took 
occasion  to  raise  an  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  an  atheist,  properly  so  called  ; 
for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  had  never  chanced  to  meet  with  one.  "  You  have 
Ixien  somewhat  unfortunate,"  repHed  Holbach  ;  "  but  at  the  present  moment  you 
arc  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them."  76 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that  immense  movement  by 
which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  intellect 
was  withdrawn  from  the  study  of  the  internal,  and  concentrated  upon  that  of  the 
external  world.  Of  this  tendency,  we  find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Helvctius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  infiuential  treatise 
on  morals  which  France  produced  at  this  period.  It  was  pubHshed  in  1758  ;77 
and  although  it  bears  the  title  of  an  essay  on  "  the  Mind,"  it  does  not  contain 
a  single  passage  from  which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  commonly  used,  has  any  existence.  In  this  work,  which  during  fifty 
years  was  the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are  laid  down  which  bear  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  ethics  that  atheism  bears  to  theology.  Helvctius  at  the 
iKJginning  of  his  incpiiry  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  difference 
between  man  and  other  animals  is  the  result  of  a  difference  in  their  external 
form  ;  and  that  if,  for  example,  our  wrists,  instead  of  ending  with  hands  and 
flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a  horse's  foot,  we  should  have  always 
remained  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely 
defenceless,  and  having  no  other  concern  but  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts, 
and  find  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food.''^  That  the  structure  of  our  bodies 
is  the  sole  cause  of  our  boasted  superiority  becomes  evident  when  we  consider 
that  our  thoughts  are  simply  the  product  of  two  faculties  which  we  have  in 
common  with  all  other  animals  ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions 
from  external  objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remembering  those  impressions  after 
they  arc  received,  ^y  From  this,  says  Helvctius,  it  follows  that  the  internal 
powers  of  man  being  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  animals,  our  sensibility 
and  our  memory  would  be  useless  if  it  were  not  for  those  external  peculiarities 
by  which  we  are  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  owe  everything 
that  is  most  valuable.^^  These  positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  deduce 
all  the  essential  principles  of  moral  actions.  For,  memory  being  merely  one 
of  the  organs  of  physical  sensibility,"^  and  judgment  being  only  a  sensation,^^ 
all  notions  of  duty  and  of  virtue  must  Ihj  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses  ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment  to  which  they  give 
rise.     This  is  the  true  basis  of  moral   philosophy.      To    take  any  other  view 

"^^  This  was  related  to  Roniilly  by  Diderot.  Life  of  Romilly*  vol.  i.  pp.  131,  132  : 
see  als(i  Burton's  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Priestley,  who  visited  France  in  I774. 
says,  that  "  all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  Paris  (were) 
unbelievers  in  Christianity,  and  even  professed  atheists."  Priestley's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  74.  See  also  a  letter  by  Horace  Walpole,  written  from  Paris  in  1765  (Walpole's  Letters, 
edit.  1S40,  vol.  V.  p.  q6)  :  "  their  avowed  doctrine  is  atheism." 

"~  Bio>i.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  29. 

7"  "  Si  la  nature,  au  lieu  dc  mains  ct  de  doigts  flexibles,  eut  termine  nos  poignets 
par  un  pied  de  cheval  ;  qui  doute  que  les  hommes,  sans  art,  sans  habitations,  sans  defense 
coiitre  les  animaux,  tout  occupes  du  soin  de  pourvoir  k  leur  nourriture  et  d'eviter  les 
betes  fiToces,  nc  fussent  encore  errants  dans  les  forets  conune  des  troupeaux  fugitifs  ?  " 
Helvctius  lie  VEspril,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  Had  Helvctius  ever  read  the  attack  of  Aristotle 
aj^ainst  Anaxaporas  for  asserting  that  dia  to  X"P«5  fx^if,  (ppovifuhrarov  elvai  rOiV  ^liwi' 
rbv  dpOpojirov  ?     Cudworth,  Intellec.  Syst.  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 

-'•^  De  rEsfyrit,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  80  jbid,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

^*  "  Kn  effct  la  nienioire  ne  pent  etre  qu'un  des  organes  dc  la  sensibilite  physique," 
vt)l.  i.  p.  6.  Compare  what  M.  Lepelletier  says  on  this,  in  his  Physiologie  Medicate,  vol.  iii. 
p.  272. 

«^  "  D'on  jo  conclus  que  tout  jugement  n'cst  qu'une  sensation."  De  VEsprit,  vol.  i. 
p.  10  ;  '^  juger,  connne  je  I'ai  deji  prouv6,  n'est  proprement  que  sentir,''  p.  41. 
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is  t<i  nllow  (iiir^flvc -.  !••  Ix.*  drcoiwd  !»y  conventional  expressions,  which  have 
no  f'Minrlation  except  in  the  prejudice**  nl  ignorant  men.  Our  vices  and  our 
virtues  arc  solely  the  result  of  our  passions  ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our 
physical  sensibility  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.*^  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  sense 
of  justice  first  arf)se.  To  physical  sensibility  men  owed  pleasure  and  pain  ;  hence 
the  feeling  of  their  own  interests,  and  hence  the  desire  of  living  together  in 
s<^Kieties.  Ik-ing  assembled  in  s<x:iety,  there  grew  up  the  notion  of  a  general 
interest,  since  withr)ut  it  society  could  not  hold  together;  and,  as  actions  are 
only  just  (jr  unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  general  interest.a  measure 
w.js  est;ibli.>hed  by  which  justice  is  discriminated  from  injustice.®*  With  the 
^aiiu-  inllexible  spirit,  and  with  great  fulness  of  illustration.  Helv6tius  exam- 
ines the  origin  of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate  human  actions.  Thus,  he 
siiys  that  l)oth  ambition  and  friendship  are  entirely  the  work  of  physical  sensi- 
bility.  Men  yearn  alter  fame,  on  account  either  of  the  pleasure  which  they 
(■x}K-ct  the  mere  possession  of  it  will  give,  or  else  as  the  means  of  subsequently 
j)n>c:uriug  other  pleasures. *'•''»  As  t«)  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase 
our  pleasures  or  mitigate  our  pains  ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  a  man  longs 
tr^  hold  communion  with  his  friend.^  Beyond  this,  life  has  nothing  to  offer. 
To  love  what  is  go<jd  for  the  sake  of  the  gcKxlness,  is  as  impossible  as  to  love  what 
is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  evil."  The  mother  who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child 
is  solely  actuated  Vjy  selfishness  ;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken  from 
her,  and  l)ecause  she  .sees  a  void  diflicult  to  fill  up.**  So  it  is  that  the  loftiest 
virtues  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices  are  equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find 
in  the  exercise  of  them.*^  This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  all.  Every- 
thing that  we  have,  and  everything  that  we  are,  we  owe  to  the  external  world ; 
nor  is  Man  himself  aught  else  except  what  he  is  made  by  the  objects  which  sur- 
round him.w* 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have  stated  at  some  length ; 
not  .so  much  on  account  of  the  ability  with  which  they  are  advocated,  as  on 
account  of  the  clue  they  furnish  to  the  movements  of  a  most  remarkable  age. 
ln<leed,  so  coni]>letely  did  they  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tendencies  that 
they  not  (mly  (juickly  obtained  for  their  author  a  vast  European  reputation,*^ 
but  during  many  years  they  continued  to  increase  in  influence,  and  in  France 
in  particular  they  exercised  great  sway.*^     As  that  was  the  country  in  which 


^  '*  Ne  sensible  li  la  duuleur  ct  au  plaisir,  c*cst  b.  la  scnsibilite  ph>'sique  que  Tfa 
doit  ses  passions  :  et  a  ses  passions,  qu'il  doit  tous  ses  vices  et  toutes  ses  vertus."     Ibid. 
vol.  ii.  p.  53  ;  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  23'). 

"*  "  I'lie  fois  parvenu  i\  cctte-verite,  je  decouvre  facilement  la  source  dcs  vertus  hu- 
inaines  :  ]<;  vois  (}uc  sans  la  sensihilite  h  la  duuleur  ct  au  plaisir  physique*  les  bomraei, 
sans  di'sirs,  sans  passions,  e^alenient  indifTcrents  k  tout,  n'eussent  point  connu  d*intMt 
persf)nnel ;  quo  sans  interet  personnel  ils  nc  se  fussent  point  rassembl^  en  soci^t6»  n'eus- 
sent point  fait  entr'eux  de  conventions,  qu'il  n'y  eut  point  eu  d'int^rM  g^n^ral,  par 
(•<>nst;(iuent  p<iint  d' actions  justes  ou  injustes  ;  et  qu'ainsi  la  sensibility  ph3rsique  et 
rinteret  personnel  ont  etc  1('S  autcnirs  de  toute  justice."     Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

*^''  De  VEaprit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20,  30,  34.  293.  294.  318.  Compare  Epicurus,  in  Diog. 
Laert.  de  Vit.  Philos.  lib.  x.  seg.  120,  vol.  i.  p.  O54. 

"**'  De  VEsprity  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up  :  *'  il  s'ensuit  que  Tamitic,  ainsi  que  Tavarice. 
TorKueil,  rninhition  et  les  autres  passions,  est  Teffet  iinniediat  de  la  sensibility  physique.*' 

^  "  II  hii  est  aussi  iinp<^sibl(^  d' aimer  le  bien  pour  Ic  bicn,  que  d*aimer  le  mal  poor 
\o.  inal."     Ihtd.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

w<  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  249.  **  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

'•<>  "  Nous  soinines  uni(|uein(!nt  re  (lue  nous  font  Urs  objets  qui  nous  environnent."  Ihii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

''1  Saint  Surin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Ilelvetius,  admits  that  **  les  Strangers  les  pins 
I'niinents  par  leurs  (lignites  <>u  par  Icurs  luinieres,  desiraient  d'etre  introduits  cbez  un 
philosnphc  dont  le  noni  letentissait  dans  toute  rKurope."     Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xx.  p.  33. 

"■-  Hrissot  {Mhnoiroi,  vol.  i.  i>.  331))  says,  that  in  i775.  "  le  syst^me  d'Helvitiua  avait 
alnrs  la  plus  ^rande  vof^ur.''     Turf>ot.  who  wrote  against  it,  complains  that  it  was  praised 
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they  arose,  so  also  was  it  the  country  to  which  they  wer«  best  adapted.  Madame 
Dudcffand.  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst  of  French  society,  and  was  one 
of  the  keenest  observers  of  her  time,  has  expressed  this  with  great  happiness. 
The  w^ork  of  Helvetius,  she  says,  is  popular,  since  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  to 
all  their  own  secret. ^3 

True  it  was  that  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helv6tius  his  views,  notwithstand- 
ing their  immense  popularity,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  secret  ;  because  the 
connexion  between  them  and  the  general  march  of  events  was  as  yet  but  dimly 
perceived.  To  us,  however,  who  after  this  interval  of  time  can  examine  the 
(juestion  with  the  resources  of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious  how  such  a  system 
met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the  exponent  and  the  mouthpiece.  That 
Helvetius  must  have  carried  with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen  is  clear, 
not  only  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  from  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  general  complexion  of  those  times.  Even  while  he  was  still 
pursuing  his  labours,  and  only  four  years  l)efore  he  published  them,  a  work 
ap])eare(l  in  France  which,  though  displaying  greater  abiUty  and  possessing  a 
higher  influence  than  that  of  Helvetius,  did  nevertheless  point  in  exactly  the 
same  direction.  1  allude  to  the  great  metaphysical  treatise  by  Condillac,  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  the  authority  of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible  that 
without  some  acquaintance  with  it  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the  nature 
of  those  complicated  movements  by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  brought 
about. 

In  1754,^*  Condillac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on  the  mind,  the  very 
title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  bias  with  which  it  was  written.  Although  this 
profound  thinker  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  althougli  he  is  pronounced  by  a  very  able  but  hostile  critic  to  be 
the  only  metaj^hysician  France  produced  during  the  eighteenth  century,^  still 
he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  *  from  those  tendencies  towards  the 
external  which  governed  his  own  age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called 
his  work  a  "  Treatise  on  Sensations  ;  "^^and  in  it  he  peremptorily  asserts  that 
everything  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensation  ;  by  which  he  means  the  effect 
produced  on  us  by  the  action  of  the  external  world.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enforced  with  a 
closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To 
examine,  however,  the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is  merely  to  point  out  the 
relation  Ix^tween  his  philosophy  and  the  general  temper  of  his  contemporaries. 
Without,  therefore,  pretending  to  any  thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  this 

"  avoc  une  sortc  dc  furcnr  "  {CEuvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ix.  p.  297)  ;  and  Georgel  {Mimoires, 
vol.  ii.  p.  256)  says,  "  cc  livre,  ecrit  avec  un  style  plcin  de  chaleur  et  d'images,  se  trouvoit 
sur  toutes  los  toilettes." 

'•'^  "  D'ailleurs  le  siecle  de  Louis  XV  se  reconnut  dans  rouvrage  d'Helvetius,  et  on 
prC'te  a  Mrne.  Dudeffaiid  re  mot  fin  et  profond  :  '  C'est  un  homme  qui  a  dit  le  secret 
de  tout  le  monde.'  "  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Compare  Corresp. 
de  Dudeffand,  vol.  i.  p.  xxii.  ;  and  a  similar  sentiment  in  M<?m.  de  Roland,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
The  relation  of  Helvetius's  work  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  is  noticed  in  Comte's  Philos. 
Pas.  vol.  iii.  pp.  791,  792,  vol.  v.  pp.  744,  745. 

0*  Bing.   Univ.  vol    ix.  p.  399. 

^''  "  Condillac  est  le  nietaphysicien  fran^ais  du  xviii**  sidcle."  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
Philos.  I.  scrie,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

<)«;  "  Traite  des  Sensations,"  which,  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is,  **  sans  comparaison,  le  chef- 
(rmuvrc  dc  Condillac."     Hist,  de  la  Philos.  II.  serie,  vol.  ii.  p.  77* 

[*  This  mode  of  expression  reverts  to  the  form  of  fallacy  noted  in  Buckle's  allusions 
to  "laws"  in  his  first  chapter.  It  practically  asserts  an  occult  form  of  causation. 
Condillac  was  helping  to  make  a  "  tendency  "  of  his  *'  age."  Other  men  opposed  him 
in  the  same  ago.     Both  sides  developed  from  antecedent  modes  of  thought. — Ed.] 
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cclebratoM  1km )k.  I  will  simply  briii^  together  the  essential  positions  on  which  it 
is  based,  in  'jhI'T  t'>  illustrate  tlic  liammny  U-tween  it  and  the  intellectual  habits 
of  the  age  in  which  it  aj>pcarcd.''7 

The  materials  fn^m  which  the  philosophy  of  Condillac  was  originally  drawn 
were  contained  in  the  great  work  published  by  Locke  about  sixty  years  before 
tliis  time.  Hut  thr)ugh  much  of  what  was  most  essential  was  borrowed  from  the 
ICnglish  philr)sopher,  there  was  one  ver\'  important  ]X)int  in  which  the  disciple 
(li  lie  red  from  his  master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
direction  which  the  Frencti  intellect  was  now  taking.  Locke,  with  some  l<K)seness 
of  expression,  and  i)ossibly  with  some  l(H)scness  j>f  thought,  had  asserted  the 
sL"j)arate  existence  of  a  power  of  retU-ction,  and  had  maintained  that  by  means 
of  that  j)ower  the  products  of  sensati(jn  iK-came  available.*  Condillac,  nioveil 
by  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  own  time,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  distinction. 
He,  like  inor,t  ot  his  contemporaries,  was  jealous  of  any  claim  which  increased 
tin-  authority  nt  the  internal,  and  weakene<l  that  of  the  external.  He  therefore 
altogether  rejects  the  faculty  <^f  rellection  as  a  source  of  our  ideas  :  and  this 
partly  l)ecause  it  is  but  the  ciiannel  through  which  ideas  run  inm\  the  sens*.»s, 
an<l  partly  l)ecause  in  its  origin  it  is  itself  a  sensati<m.^  Therefore,  according 
U)  him.  the  only  rpiestion  is  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  contact  with  nature 
su])plies  us  with  ideas.  For  in  this  scheme  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused 
by  the  operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form  are,  says  Condillac, 
often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the  Deity  ;  a  convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which 
has  only  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  them.***  By  considering  how 
our  judgments  actually  arise,  we  can  alone  remove  these  ol)scurities.  The  fact 
is  that  the  attention  we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the  sensation  which 
that  object  excites  ;  '^i  and  what  we  call  al)stract  ideas  are  merely  different 
ways  of  Ixjing  attentive. ^'^^  Ideas  being  thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process 
is  very  simple.  To  attend  to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them  : 
so  tliat  comparison  is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is  rather  the  attention  itself.*^ 
Tliis  at  once  gives  us  the  faculty  of  judging,  lx?cause  directly  we  institute  a 
comi)arison,  wc  do  of  necessity  form  a  judgment. ^'*^  Thus,  too,  memory'  is 
a  transformed  sensation  ;  '^'  while  the  imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which, 
lH.*ing  carried  to  its  highest  possil)le  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  appear  to 


■•'  On  the  immense  influence  of  Condillac,  cnnipare  Reriouard,  Hist,  de  la  Medicine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  355  :  Cuvier,  Elof^cs,  vol.  iii.  p.  387  ;  Broussais,  Cours  de  Phr^nohgit,  pp.  45, 
(»«-7i,  829  ;   Pinel,  Alien.  Mentah\  p.  94  ;  Brown  s  Philos.  of  the  Mind,  p.  212. 

•»«  Whether  av  not  L<x.kc  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  well  as  a  separate 
faculty  is  uncertain  ;  because  passages  could  be  quoted  from  his  writings  to  prove  either 
the  artinnative  or  the  negative  ;  Dr.  Whewell  justly  remarks  that  Locke  uses  the  word 
so  vagui.'ly  as  to  *'  allow  his  disciples  to  make  of  his  ducrtrines  what  they  please/*  Histcry 
<//  Moral  Philosophy,  1852.  p.  71. 

'•»»  "  LtK'.kn  distingue  (leux  sources  de  nos  idees,  les  st^ns  et  la  reflexion.  II  seroit  plus 
<;xact  de  n'en  re.coinioitnt  <iu'une,  soit  i^arccHjuc  la  reflexion  n'estdans  son  principe  que 
la  sensation  nicnie,  soit  i)arce<iu'ell<*.  est  moins  la  source  des  idiVs,  que  le  canal  par  lequel 
elles  decMulent  des  s<mis."  Condillac,  Traite  des  Sensations,  p.  13  ;  sec  also,  at  pp.  19, 
2i(i,  the  way  in  which  sensation  becomes  reflection  ;  and  the  summing  up,  at  p.  416, 
"  ijue  toutes  nr)S  coiiuoissances  vieinient  des  sens,  et  particuliercment  du  toucher.** 

>•">  He  says  of  Malebranclie  {Traite  des  Sensations,  p.  312).  '*  ne  pouvant  comprcndrc 
('onunent  nous  foruierions  nous-nieuies  ces  jugeniens,  il  les  attribue  a  Dieu  ;  maniere 
de  raisonn<T  fort  <onMu<Kl<;.  et  i)res(iue  toujours  la  ress<»urce  di;s  philosophes.'* 

>"»  "  Mais  a  peine  j'arrete  la  vu«'  sur  un  objet,  cpie  les  sensations  particuliercs  que 
j'en  rev'i^  ^""^  I'attention  luenie  ipie  j<^  lui  donne."     Traite  des  Sensations,  p.  i6. 

»'»-  "  Ne  si»nt  i\nr  dilTirentes  nianienrs  d'etre  attentif."    p.  122. 

i"-'»  **  Des  (pi'il  y  a  double  att<*ntion.  il  y  a  comparaison  ;  car  etre  attentif  a  deux  idees 
oil  les  joiiiparer,  c'est  la  nienie  chose."   p.   17. 

""   "  Des  <iu"il  y  a  coniparaisoii,  il  y  a  juneuient."   p.  l^^. 

lu.-i  "  i.a  iiieiiidire  n'est  done  <iue  la  s<*ns.ition  transfonnee."  p.  17.     Compare  p.  61. 
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be  present. 1^  The  impressions  we  receive  from  the  external  world  being 
therefore  not  the  cause  of  our  faculties,  but  being  the  faculties  themselves,* 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says  Condillac, 
that  in  man  nature  is  the  beginning  of  all  ;  that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of 
our  knowledge  ;  that  we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her  lessons  ;  and 
that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continuing  the  work  which  she  has 
ap))ointcd  us  to  perform. 107 

it  is  so  imj)ossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these  views  that  I  need  not 
attempt  to  estimate  their  result  otherwise  than  by  measuring  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  adopted.  Indeed,  the  zeal  with  which  they  were  now  carried 
into  every  department  of  knowledge  can  only  surprise  those  who,  being  led  by 
their  habits  of  mind  to  study  history  in  its  .separate  fragments,  have  not  accus- 
tomed tliemselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole,  and  who  therefore  do  not 
perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch  there  is  some  one  idea  at  work  which  is 
more  powerful  than  any  other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time  and 
determines  their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  this  idea  was,  the  inferiority  of  the  internal  to  the  external.  It  was 
this  dangerous  but  plausible  principle  which  drew  the  attention  of  men  from 
the  church  to  the  state  ;  f  which  was  seen  in  Helvetius,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  French  moralists,  and  in  Condillac,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  meta- 
])hysicians.  It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increasing,  if  I  may  so  say, 
tlie  reputation  of  Nature,  induced  the  ablest  thinkers  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  study  of  her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those  other  pursuits  which  had  been  popular 
in  the  preceding  age.  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  such  wonderful  addi- 
tions were  made  to  every  branch  of  physical  science  that  more  new  truths 
concerning  the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  all  the  previous  periods  put  together. 
The  details  of  these  discoveries,  so  far  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization,  will  be  related  in  another  place  ;  at  present  I 
will  indicate  only  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may  say  that  the  three  most 
important  forces  by  which  the  operations  of  nature  are  effected  are  heat,  light, 
and  electricity  ;  including  under  this  last  magnetic  and  galvanic  phenomena. 
On  all  these  subjects  the  French,  for  the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves 
with  signal  success.  In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  materials  for  subse- 
(juent  induction  collected  with  indefatigable  industry,  but  before  that  generation 

^'*'  "  L'iinagination  est  la  iiu'inoire  mcrne,  parvcnuc  i  toute  la  vivacite  dont  elle  est 
sust  eptihln."  p.  78.  "  Or  j'ai  appcle  imagination  cette  memoire  vive,  qui  fait  paroitre 
pn'sent  ce  (pii  est  absent."  p.  245. 

'"7  "  II  rosulte  do  cette  vcritc,  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  nous  :  aussi  ai-je 
driiioritrc  que,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  commencement,  nos  connoissances  sont  unique- 
ineut  sou  ouvragc,  que  nous  ne  nous  instruisons  que  d'apres  ses  legons,  et  que  tout  I'art 
dc  raisonner  consiste  k  continuer  comme  elle  nous  a  fait  commencer."  p.  178. 

[*  Condillac  did  not,  as  Buckle  represents,  first  say  that  the  **  faculties  of  man  are  solely 
caused  by  the  oi)cration  of  his  senses,"  and  then  that  his  '*  impressions  "  are  *'  the  faculties 
themselves."  The  line  of  analysis  he  followed  excluded  such  propositions.  His  own 
words  must  be  taken  for  his  positions. — Ed.] 

[t  In  terms  of  the  previous  exposition,  there  was  no  recognition  whatever  of  the 
"  inferiority  "  here  alleged,  but  a  denial  of  the  old  distinction.  And  as  the  attention 
of  men  was  not  thus  drawn  from  the  church  to  the  State  (the  men  who  so  changed  their 
attitude  being  the  believers  and  not  the  unbelievers)  the  theorem  once  more  collapses. 
But  when  we  further  remember  that  it  was  believers  who  made  a  political  revolution 
in  England  in  the  previous  century,  and  that  believers  like  Boyle  and  Newton  had 
there  done  scientific  work  in  the  next  generation,  the  line  of  inference  followed  by  Buckle 
is  seen  to  have  been  doubly  arbitrary. — Ed.] 
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ii:  ir'-fj'I  U-:  f.^'s  to  ii.»-  jr-v.-M  c.-ntury  :  l.ni  M.  Bi--i  sa>-s  that  the  researches  of 
M.1I11-.  f/';.Mii  l^f'-r*:  th';  i-as-a;;':  'if  the  Rhin*.-  i;i  ir>r.  £^»'.^'s  Li/«  of  Mains,  in  Bioj. 
/■»ni.  v',1.  xxM.  p.  .|I2. 

:>^  /'outllet,  fAimtns  dt  Ph\  .rvut'.  V'l.  ii.  ]'.irt  h.  pp.  4 ''4.  514  ;  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc. 
fnr  f.-'/z,  p.  314;  Lc\l\e\  Sat.  Philny.  p.  -^^  ;  JiAruv/ri  //is/.  0/  5ct^iic«s,  \xA.  ii. 
pp.  4'!".  410  ;  Phtloy.  of  Scicmt'^,  vol.  i.  p.  3S«j.  v«»l.  ii.  p.  25  ;  Htrscful's  \ai.  Pkilos,  p.  258. 

"^  'III*;  stnj;(«l':  b'rtw<.:r;ii  th^rv;  rival  thdrits,  aii<l  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of  such 
iiiiriif'nvr  ji<iw«Ts  as  Vonii^  was  ]Jiit  down,  and  as  it  were  suppressed,  by  those  ignorant 
pi<  t<  ii'lf-rs  who  pn:siiin«-d  to  critici/o  him.  will  Ik- related  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
.1,  a  vahial>l'-  illustration  of  the  history  and  habits  nf  the  Knglish  mind.  At  present  the 
f  ontiovfrrsy  is  finisheri.  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  concerned  ;  but  there 
.lie  still  difh'. Ill  ties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented  Dr.  Whewell  from 
expiessiut;  himv:lf  with  such  extreme  p^^itiveness  on  an  unexhausted  subject.  Thh 
al)l<:  wiiter  says  :  **  The  undulatory  theory  of  liKlit ;  the  only  discovery  which  can  stand 
by  th<:  sidt!  of  the  ther>ry  of  universal  gravitation,  as  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  same 
orMer,  fr;r  its  K''ii''rality,  its  fertility,  and  its  certainty."  Whatfelfs  Hist,  of  tlu  Indtic 
:^t.irnfrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  425  ;   s<;<5  also  p.  508. 

I*  Kead  '*  polarization  of  li^ht  by  reflexion.**  Sec  Buckle's  letter  to  Sir  C.Wheatstooeb 
in  Ml.  Iluth's  U/i\  i.  i4«.— Ld.J 
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of  nature  which  are  in  themselves  invisible,  and  of  which  we  cannot  tell  whether 
they  have  a  material  existence,  or  whether  they  are  mere  conditions  and  pro- 
perties of  other  bodies. ^^*  The  immense  value  of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing 
the  number  of  known  truths,  is  incontestable  :  but  at  the  same  time  another 
class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more  palpably  with  the  visible 
world,  and  being  also  more  easily  understood,  produced  more  immediate  results, 
and.  as  I  shall  presently  show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  strengthening 
that  democratic  tendency  which  accompanied  the  French  Revolution.  It  is 
imiK)ssible,  within  the  hmits  I  have  assigned  to  myself,  to  give  anything  like 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvellous  activity  with  which  the  French  now  pushed 
their  researches  into  every  department  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  ; 
still  it  is,  I  think,  j)racticable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a  summary  of 
the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  what  was  done  by 
that  generation  of  great  thinkers  which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must  be  allowed  that  chemistry 
and  geology  are  the  two  sciences  which  not  only  offer  the  fairest  promise,  but 
already  contain  the  largest  generalizations.  The  reason  of  this  will  become 
clear  if  we  attend  to  the  ideas  on  which  these  two  great  subjects  are  based.  The 
idea  of  chemistry  is  the  study  of  composition  ;  ^^^  the  idea  of  geology  is  the  study 
of  position.  The  object  of  the  first  is  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  the  pro- 
perties of  matter  ;  the  object  of  the  second  is  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern 
its  locality.*  In  chemistry  we  experiment  ;  in  geology  we  observe.  In  chemistry 
we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  smallest  atoms  ;  ^^^  in  geology 
with  the  cosmological  arrangement  of  the  largest  masses.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and  the  geologist  by  his  grandeur,  touch  the  two 
extremes  of  the  material  universe  ;  and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points, 
have,  as  I  could  easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring  under 
their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present  an  independent  existence, 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  labour,  it  is  still  convenient  to  study 
separately  ;  though  it  must  be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
to  integrate  them  into  a  complete  and  effective  whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious 
that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  and  likewise 
all  the  laws  of  its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all  the  changes  of 
which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is,  when  uninterrupted  by  the 
mind  of  man.  Every  phenomenon  which  any  given  substance  presents  must 
Ixj  caused  either  by  something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by  some- 
thing taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it  ;  while  what  occurs  within  must 
\ni  explicable  by  its  own  composition,  and  what  occurs  without  must  be  due 
to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  affected.     This  is  an  ex- 

>'^  As  U)  the  supposed  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter  without  pro- 
perties which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  iu  PageCs  Lectures  on  Pathology^  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  61 )» 
there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  uic  from  attaching  much  weight  to  it.  First,  a 
conception  which  in  one  stage  of  knowledge  is  called  impossible  becomes  in  a  later 
stage  perfectly  easy,  and  so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  necessary.  Secondly,  however 
indissoluble  the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and  matter,  it  was  not  found  fatal 
to  the  dynamical  theory  of  Leibnitz  ;  it  has  not  prevented  other  eminent  thinkers  from 
holding  similar  views  ;  and  the  argmncnts  of  Berkeley,  though  constantly  attacked* 
have  never  been  refuted. 

'15  iwery  chemical  decomposition  being  only  a  new  form  of  composition.  Robin  et 
Verdeil,  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i.  pp.  455,  456,  498  :  *'  de  tout  cela  il  rdsulte,  que  la 
dissolution  est  un  cas  particulier  des  combinaisons." 

ii«  What  is  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory  is,  properly  speaking,  an  hypothesis, 
and  not  a  theory  :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its  aid  that  we  wield  the  doctrine 
of  definite  proportions,  the  comer -stone  of  chemistry. 

[*  This  definition  is  obviously  imperfQQt-  Air  i§  part  of  the  "matter**  of  chemistry* 
but  not  of  geology. — Ed.] 
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haiistivc  statciiiffit  «)f  every  possible  contingency,  and  to  one  of  these  two  classes 
of  laws  everytliinp;  must  Ix.*  referrihlc  :  even  those  mysterious  forces  which, 
whether  they  lx»  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be  merely  properties 
of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis  depend  either  on  the  internal  arrange- 
ment or  else  <^n  the  external  locality  of  their  physical  antcceilcnts.  However 
convenient,  tiierefore.  it  may  Iw.  in  the  jiresent  state  of  our  knowle<lge,  to  speak 
of  vital  ])rincii)les,  im])on<lerable  flui<ls.  and  clastic  ;rthers,  such  terms  can  only 
l)e  provisional,  and  are  to  \h'.  considered  as  mere  names  for  that  residue  of  unex- 
plained facts  which  it  will  l)e  the  business  of  future  ages  to  bring  under 
Vjeneralizations  wide  enough  to  cover  and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  ni  comjujsition  and  of  ])ositi(m  Ix'ing  thus  the  basis  of  all  natural 
science,  it  is  not  sur])rising  that  chemistrj'  and  geology,  which  are  their  best, 
but  still  their  insuflicient  representatives,  should  in  modem  times  have  made 
more  progress  than  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  chemists  and  geologists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  full  height  of  their 
r(^spective  subjects. **7  there  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  note  the  way 
in  which,  during  the  last  two  generations,  they  have  been  rapidly  expanding 
tlieir  views, — encroaching  fin  topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared 
to  have  no  concern,  —making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to  their  own, — 
and  collecting  from  ever\'^  cpiarter  that  intellectual  wealth  which,  long  hidden 
in  ol>scure  corners,  had  ix*en  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  special  and  inferior 
pursuits.  This,  as  being  one  of  the  great  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  present 
age,  I  shall  hereafter  examine  at  considerable  length  ;  but  what  I  have  now 
to  show  is  tliat  in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  still  very  imperfect. 
must  eventually  Ik?  sui>erior  to  all  others,  the  first  imix>rtant  steps  were  made 
by  P'renchmen  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  F^'rance  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a  science  will  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  uses  the  word  science  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to 
Ix?  understcMxl,  namely,  as  a  body  of  genera Hzat ions  so  irrcfragably  true  that, 
though  they  may  l)e  subsetpiently  covered  by  higher  gcneraUzations,  they  cannot 
be  overthrown  by  them  ;  in  other  words,  generalizations  which  may  be  absorbed, 
but  not  refuted.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  are  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
only  three  great  stages.  The  first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic 
theory,  and  the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of  oxidation. 
combustion  and  resj)iration.  The  second  stage  was  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  definite  proportions,  and  the  application  to  it  of  the  atomic 
hypothesis.  The  third  stage,  above  which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  consists  in 
the  union  of  chemical  and  electrical  laws,  and  in  the  progress  we  are  making 
towards  fusing  into  r)iie  generalization  tlieir  separate  phenomena.  Which  of 
these  three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable  is  not  now  the  question  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  first  of  them  was  the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the 
greatest  of  the  F'rench  chemists.  I^^fore  him  several  important  points  had 
been  cleared  up  by  the  Knglish  chemists,  whose  experiments  ascertained  the 
existence  of  Inxlies  formerly  unknown.  The  hnks.  however,  to  connect  the 
facts  were  still  wanting  ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entere<l  the  field  there  were  no 
generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chemistr\'  to  Ix;  calletl  a  science  :  or,  to 
sj)eak  more  ])roperly,  the  only  large;  generalization  commonly  received  was  that 
by  Stahl,  which  the  great  Frenchman  j)roved  to  Ixj  not  only  imperfect  but 
altogether  inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the  viist  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  will  be  found 
in  many  well-known  books  :  ^'"  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  not  only  worked 
out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  Ixxlies  and  of  their  combustion,  but  that  he  is 


»i7  Many  of  them  bciiiK  still  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypothesis  of  catastrophes; 
in  chemistry,  by  the  hyj>othcsis  of  vital  forces. 

1*^  See,  for  instance,  Cuvier,  Prof^rcs  dts  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  32-34,  40  ;  Liebig*s  LgtUn 
on  Chemistry,  p.  282  ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185  ;  Brande's  Chemisiry, 
vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxv.-lxxxix.  302  ;  Thntnsons  Animal  Chemistry,  pp.  520,  634,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Chemistry  ;  iUso  MiilUr's  Physiol.  voL  L 
PP-  90.  323- 
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the  author  of  the  true  theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of 
which  he  first  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  those  views  respecting 
the  functions  of  food  which  the  German  chemists  subsequently  developed, 
and  which,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction,  may  be 
applied  to  solve  some  great  problems  in  the  history  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this 
was  so  obviously  due  to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  established 
was  quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,!^*  it  received  the  name  of  the  French 
chemistry.130  At  the  same  time,  the  old  nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors, 
a  new  one  was  required,  and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative ;  since  this 
great  reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most  eminent  dhemists,  who  flourished 
only  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.*^ 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  reducing  to  order  the  apparent 
irregularities  of  chemical  phenomena,  another  division  of  them  was  pexiorming 
precisely  the  same  service  for  geology.  The  first  step,  towards  popularizing  this 
noble  study  was  taken  by  Buffon.  who  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
broached  a  geological  theory  which,  though  not  quite  original,  excited  attention 
by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty  speculations  with  which  he  connected  it.*^ 
This  was  followed  by  the  more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Rouelle, 
Desmarest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who  in  less  than  forty  3^ears  effected  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  by  familiarizing  them  with  the 
strange  conception  that  the  surface  of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  per- 
fectly stable,  is  constantly  undergoing  most  extensive  changes.  It  began  to 
be  understood  that  this  perpetual  flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts  of 
nature  which  are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in  those  which  seem 
to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  permanence,  such  as  the  mountains 
of  granite  which  wall  the  globe,  and  are  the  sheU  and  encasement  in  which  it  is 
held.  As  soon  as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this  notion  of  universal  change, 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  great  thinker  who  should  g^nerahze 
the  scattered  observations,  and  form  them  into  a  science,  by  connecting  them 
with  some  other  department  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  laws,  or  at  all  events 
the  empirical  uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geologists,  notwithstanding 
their  value,  were  still  crude  and  unsettled,  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  by 

i^B  Accordioig  to  Mr.  Harcourt  {Brit,  Assoc,  Report  for  1839,  p.  xo),  Cavendish  has  this 
merit,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  :  "  He,  first  of  all  his  contemporaries,  did  justice 
to  the  rival  theory  recently  proposed  by  Lavoisier." 

lao  **  i^  chimie  fran^aise."  Thomson's  Hist,  of  Chemistry,  voL  ii  pp.  lox,  130.  On 
the  excitement  caused  by  Lavoisier*s  views,  see  a  letter  wfaich  Jefferson  wrote  in  Paris 
in  1789,  printed  partly  in  Tucker*s  Life  of  Jefferson,  voL  i.  pp.  3x4,  3x5  ;  and  at  length 
in  Jefferson's  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  453-455. 

121  **  xhe  first  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclature  was  made  by 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  G.  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy.  vxm  after  the  discovery  of  oxygeil 
gas,"  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol,  i,  p,  127,  Cuv^er  (IVci^^  de9  Sfienf^,  vd,  i,  p»  39) 
and  Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatomique,  vol,  i,  pp,  602,  603)  ascribe  the  chief  merit 
to  D©  Morveau,  Thomson  aaya  {Hist^  of  Chemistry,  vol,  ii<  Pi  X33)  1  "  this  new  nomen* 
clature  very  soon  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and  became  tbe  coomioii 
language  of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  it,  and  the  oppositton 
which  it  everywhere  met  with," 

^29  The  famous  central  heat  of  Buffon  Is  often  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Leibnitz  ;  but  though  it  was  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real  founder  of  the  doc- 
trine appears  to  have  been  Descartes,  See  Bordas  Demoi4in,  Cartisianism^,  Paris,  X843, 
vol.  i,  p,3i2,  There  is  an  unsatisfactory  note  on  this  in  Prichar^s  Physical  Hist^voL  i.p«xoo« 
Compare  Experimental  Hist,  of  Cold,  tit.  i7»  in  BoyWs  Worhs,  vol.  ii  p.  308  ;  Brewst^t 
Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of  the  Pythagoreans,  see  Tenmmmmt 
Gesch,  der  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  149  ;  and  as  to  the  central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called 
Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Maniehie,  vol.  ii.  p.  X52.  But  the  complete 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  geology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guenes. 
Compare  som^  sensibly  remarlcs  in  ^o^'s  His^.  de  PSeoh  d?Alexandrie»  voL  it  p.  sSSf 

3^ 
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Ciivicr.  one  of  the  Rreatest  naturalists  Europe  has  ever  produced.  A  few  others 
there  arc  who  have  surpassiMl  him  in  depth  ;  but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would 
l)c  hard  to  find  his  suixrior  ;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studies  gave  him 
a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and  dependencies  of  the  external 
world. *2a  This  remarkable  man  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  geology  as  a 
science,  since  he  is  not  only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  brinsing  to  bear 
upon  it  the  generalizations  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first  who 
actually,  executing  this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  co-ordinating  the  study  of  the 
strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the  fossil  animals  found  in  them.***  Shortly 
Ix^fore  his  researches  were  published,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed  been  col- 
lected respecting  the  separate  strata  ;  tlie  primary  formations  being  investigated 
by  the  (Germans,  the  secondar\'  ones  by  the  English.**  But  these  observations, 
notwithstanding  their  merit,  were  isolated  ;  and  they  lacked  that  vast  conception 
wh>ch  gave  unity  and  grandeur  to  the  whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  concerning 
(he  inorganic  changes  of  the  surface  of  the  glol)e  with  other  inquiries  concerning 
the  organic  changes  of  the  animals  the  surface  contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France,  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  part  played  by  Cuvier.  but  also  from  the  admitted  fact  that  to  the  French 
we  owe  our  knowledge  respecting  tertiary  strata,*26  in  which  the  organic  remains 
are  most  numerous,  and  the  general  analogy  to  our  present  state  is  most  in- 
timate.127  Another  circumstance  may  likewise  be  added,  as  pointing  to  the 
same  conclusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  application  of  the  principles  of  com- 
parative anatomy  to  the  study  of  fossil  bones  was  also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman. 
the  celebrated  Daul)cnton.  Hitherto  these  Iwnes  had  l)een  the  object  of  stupid 
wonder  ;  some  saying  that  they  were  rained  from  heaven,  others  saying  that 
they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  men  who  were  believed 


i*»  This  comprehensiveness  of  Cuvier  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  Flourens  as  the  leading 
characteristic  of  his  mind.  Flourens,  Hist,  des  Travaux  de  Cuvicff  pp.  76,  143,  306: 
**  re  qui  caract^rise  partout  M.  Cuvier,  c'est  Tesprit  vaste." 

12*  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  "  the  founder  of  palaKintological  science."  Owtm 
on  Fossil  Mammalia,  in  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1843,  p.  208.  It  was  in  1796  that  thevB 
were  thus  *'  opened  to  him  entirely  new  views  of  the  theory  of  the  earth."  p.  209.  See 
also  BakewelVs  Geology,  p.  368  ;  and  Milne  Edwards,  Zoologie,  part  iL  p.  279.  The 
importance  of  this  step  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year ;  and  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  without  palaeontology  there  would  be,  properly  si>eaking,  no  geology* 
Balfour's  Botany,  1849,  p.  .S9i-  Sir  R.  Murchinson  (Siluria,  1854,  p.  366)  says,  "iti» 
essentially  the  study  of  organic  rem.ains  which  has  led  to  the  clear  subdivision  of  the 
vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  formerly  merged  under  the  unmeaning  tcnn 
*  (irauwacke.'  "  In  the  same  able  work.  p.  465,  we  are  told  that,  "in  surveying  the 
whole  series  of  formations,  the  practical  geologist  is  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  there  has  at  all  periods  subsisted  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  existenoet 
or  at  all  events  the  preservation  of  animals,  and  the  media  in  which  they  have  been 
fossilized.'*     For  an  instance  of  this  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  see  p.  329. 

125  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  679  ;  LyelVs  Geol.  p.  59.  Indeed  gneisi 
received  its  name  from  the  Germans.     BakewelVs  Geol.  p.  108. 

i**  Compare  Conybeare's  Report  on  Geology,  p.  371  {Brit.  Assoc,  for  1832),  with  BaJU' 
welVs  Geol.  pp.  367,  368,  419,  and  LyelVs  Geol.  p.  59. 

127  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rocks,  mammals  are  hardly  to  be  found,  and 
they  do  not  become  connnon  until  the  tertiary.  MurchisotCs  Siluria,  pp.  466,  467 ; 
and  Strickland  on  Ornithology,  p.  210  {Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844).  So  too  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  many  of  the  plants  in  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  still  existing ;  but 
this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  secondary  strata  ;  while  in  the  primary  strata  even  the 
families  are  different  to  those  now  found  on  the  earth.  Balfour" s  Botany,  pp.  592,  593. 
Compare  Wilson's  additions  to  Jussieu's  Botany,  1849,  p.  746  ;  and  for  further  illustration 
of  this  remarkable  law  of  th<^  relation  between  advancing  time  and  diminished  similarity, 
a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  speculations,  see  Hitchcock's  Geology,  p.  21  ;  Lydt$ 
Geology,  p.  183  ;   and  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Invertebraia,  1855,  pp.  38,  576. 
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to  be  tall  because  they  were  known  to  be  old.^^s  Such  idle  conceits  were  for 
ever  destroyed  by  Daut)enton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in  1762  ;  ^^  with  which, 
however,  we  are  not  now  concerned,  except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  French  mind,  and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of  the  discoveries  of  Cuvien 
By  this  union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first  introduced  into  the  study 
of  nature  a  clear  conception  of  the  magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  equally  steiudy 
of  the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  accomplished,  and  of  the  undeviating 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Similar  ideas  had  no  doubt  been  occasionally 
held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  the  first  who  applied  them  to  the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds  were  not 
yet  ripe,*3®  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the  most  advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly 
rising.  For  it  is  now  t)eginning  to  be  understood  that  since  every  addition  to 
knowledge  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  all  the  changes  of 
nature  are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to  t^lieve  that  the  same  regularity  existed 
long  before  our  little  planet  assumed  its  present  form,  and  long  before  man 
trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  the 
movements  incessantly  occurring  in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of 
uniformity ;  and  this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict  events  many  years  before 
they  actually  happen ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  if  on  other  subjects  our 
science  were  equally  advanced,  our  predictions  would  be  equally  accurate.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal 
regularity  of  nature,  but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it ;  and  who  set  up  an 
imaginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary  catastrophe,  during  which 
they  say  new  laws  were  introduced  and  a  new  order  established.  Sach  grataitons 
assumptions,  even  if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  last  remains 
of  those  theological  prejudices  by  which  the  march  of  every  science  has  in  its 
turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all  analogous  notions  work  a  double  mischief. 
They  are  mischievous,  because  they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits 
to  its  inquiries ;    and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,   because  they  weaken 

128  M.  Geo£Eroy  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomalies  de  rOrganisaium,  voL  i  pp.  121-127)  has 
collected  some  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  formerly  held  on  these  subjects.  Among 
other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named  Henrion,  an  academician,  and,  1 
suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  published  a  work  in  which  "11  assignait  k  Adam 
cent  vingt  trois  pieds  neuf  pouces ;  *'  Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so  on. 
The  bones  of  elephants  were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  circumstance 
in  Cuvier,  Hist  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  43. 

120  *'  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d^tniit  toutes  ces  id6es ;  il  a  le  premier  appliqu^ 
Tanatomie  comparde  h.  la  determination  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  Le  m6m(dre  oii  Daubenton  a 
tentd,  pour  la  premidre  fois,  la  solution  de  ce  probldme  important  est  de  1762.**  Fhurens, 
Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  36,  37.  Agassiz  {Report  on  Fossil  Fishes,  p.  82,  Brii*  Assoc  for 
1842)  claims  this  merit  too  exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  the  earlier  researches  of 
Daubenton  ;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  HiUhcocVs  GeoL  p.  249*  and  in  BakemdFs 
Geol.  p.  384. 

i3«  Even  Cuvier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says 
{Principles  of  Geology,  p.  60).  his  own  discoveries  supplied  the  means  of  overthrowing 
it,  and  of  familiarizing  us  with  the  idea  of  continuity.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  the  fossil 
observations  of  Cuvier  which  first  supplied  the  link  between  reptiles,  fishes,  and  cetaceous 
mammals.  See  Owen  on  Fossil  Reptiles,  pp.  60,  198,  Brii.  Assoc*  for  1841  ;  and  compare 
Carus*s  Comparative  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  To  this  I  may  add  that  Cuvier  uncon- 
sciously prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dogma  of  fixity  of  species,  though  he 
himself  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  observations,  which  are  very  remarkable, 
considering  the  period  when  they  were  written,  in  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  H  du 
Moral,  pp.  427,  428  ;  conclusions  drawn  from  Cuvier,  whidi  Cuvier  would  have  hiniaell 
rejected. 
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th.'it  v;i  .t  (.niuj.j>tu»ii  i)f  Lniitiiiiifiiii  nn<l  iiiiiiitrrniptvd  law,  which  few  indeed 
iiTo  able  firmly  tn  >v\7a',  but  rni  wliich  tlic  hij^hest  gencrahzatians  of  future  science 
imi-^t  ultiiiiati'iy  (lejK*n<l. 

It  is  this  deep  conviction  that  changing  phenomena  have  unchanging  laws, 
and  tliat  there  are  principles  ot  order  to  which  all  apparent  disorder  may  be 
refrrre<l, — it  is  this  wliich,  in  the  seventeenth  centurj',  guided  in  a  limited 
iH-Ul  hac<m.  Descartes,  and  Newton  :  which  in  the  eighteenth  cent ur>'  was  applied 
to  cvrry  part  of  the  material  universe  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
ninvtfeiith  century  to  extend  to  the  history-  of  the  human  intellect.  This  last 
<l<"j)artmeiit  of  in(]iiiry  we  r»we  chirfly  to  Ckrmany  ;  for,  with  the  single  exception 
<»f  \'ico.  no  on*.'  even  sns|>i'ct(.*d  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  generaliza- 
tl<»n-;  rr-spf'ctin;;  the  proji[ri'ss  nf  man,  until  shortly  before  the  French  Revolution, 
when  the  Krc.'it  (icrman  thinkers  l)cgan  tr)  cultivate  this,  the  highest  and  most 
difficult  of  all  stuilies.  Rut  the  l-'rench  themselves  were  too  much  occupied 
with  physical  science  to  j»ay  attention  to  such  matters  ;'•***  and  speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that  in  the  ei;<hteenth  century  each  of  the  three  leading  nations 
of  Ivuropfr  had  a  separate  pi.rt  to  play.  ICngland  diffused  a  love  of  freedom  : 
I"" ranee,  a  knowle«l;;;e  of  jOiysical  science  ;  while  (Germany,  aideil  in  some  degree 
by  Scotland,  revived  the  study  of  mctai>hysics,  and  created  the  study  of  philo- 
sophic history.  To  this  classification  some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made; 
lliit  that  these  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries  is  certain. 
Attcr  the  death  of  Locke  in   1704,  and  that  of  Newton  in  1727,  there  was  in 


'"••  NritlHT  M«»ntes(iuirii  n'»r  Turcot  appears  t<»  have  believed  in  the  ixissibility  of 
nrjiiT.iU/.'uiii,  iho  past  so  as  to  pretliet  the  future  :  while  as  to  Voltaire,  the  ^iTakest 
point  ill  his  otherwis*'  profound  vi<rw  of  history  was  his  love  of  the  old  sa>*ing,  that 
;^reat  events  spring  from  little  cause's;  a  singular  error  for  so  comprehensive  a  mind, 
herause  it  (h^pended  on  confusing  causes  with  cr>nditirms.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire 
shfMild  have  conunittcd  what  now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflectioo 
for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  penetrating  genius,  and  it  may  teach 
the  best  of  us  a  wholes^mic  lesson.  This  fallacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu  and  Turgot ; 
and  the  former  writer  in  particular  displayed  such  extraordinary  ability  that  there 
ran  be  little  df»ubt  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  perir>d,  and  thus  had  the  means  of  employ- 
ing in  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  political  economy  and  physical  science,  he  would 
hav<>  had  the  honour  not  only  of  laying  the  basis,  but  also  of  rearing  the  structure  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  history  oi  Man.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  concei\*ing  what  is  the  final 
objrM-t  of  <'very  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the  power  of  foretelling  the  future;  and 
after  his  death,  in  i755.  all  the  finest  intellects  in  France,  Voltaire  alone  excepted,  con- 
(-(Mitrated  their  attention  ui^on  the  study  of  natur.il  phenomena.  [Montesquieu  and 
Tur^'ot  artualiy  did  "predict  the  future  "  in  regard  to  the  severance  of  the  American 
<oliuii(rs  from  Britain  ;  and  Buckle  has  actually  noted  this  in  regard  to  Turgot  (ch.  xiii. 
notr.  144).  As  to  the  question  of  causes  versus  conditions,  see  the  argument  recapitn- 
lated  in  Mr.  Huth's  Life  of  Buckle,  ii.  175.  Buckle's  formula,  however,  unduly  simplifies 
the  rase,  as  it  would  often  be  equally  accurate  to  call  the  conditions  *'  great "  and  the 
*'  caus(;  "  small — e.R.  in  the  case  of  a  great  fire  begim  by  a  small  spark,  falling  in  com- 
bustible material  and  fanned  by  a  wind.  Schopenhauer  argued  (essay  On 5^y^ip)  that  "to 
condition  "  is  the  same  thing  as  "  to  cause."  And  see  above,  ch.  viii.  at  note  22,  Buckle's 
specific  admission  as  to  an  "accident"  introducing  a  "most  important  change.*' 
As  to  the  statement  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the  above  note,  it  must  be  cancelled. 
Rousseau  s  Cnntrat  Social  and  Emile  appeared  in  1762  ;  and  the  Nouvelle  Hiloise 
in  17O1  :  the  bulk  of  the  work  oi  Diderot,  including  his  writings  on  social  and  historical 
tpiestions,  api)eared  after  1755  :  s«>  did  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  Turgot,  his  chief  economic 
writings  being  date<l  1766  and  1771  ;  Condorcet  was  only  twenty-two  in  1755,  and 
Volney  was  not  born.  One  of  the  nH>st  widely  read  books  of  the  time  was /^ayftoTs 
Ilistoire  Philosofyfn'que  et  fyolitique  .  .  .  dea  deux  Indes  (1770),  in  which  Diderot  col- 
laborated ;  and  Mably's  Observations  sur  Vhistoire  de  France,  praised  by  Buckle,  appeared 
in  1765.  The  De  V Esprit  of  Hc^lvetius,  finally,  appeared  in  1758,  and  his  De  VHomme 
in  1772.  Bef«)re,  Buckle  had  stated  that  after  1750  the  French  intellect  turned  to 
political  criticism. — J-^d.] 
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Kngland  a  singular  dearth  of  great  speculative  thinkers  ;  and  this  not  because 
the  ability  was  wanting,  but  because  it  was  turned  partly  into  practical  pursuits, 
partly  into  political  contests.*  I  shall  hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has  hifluenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were  on  the  whole  beneficial. 
I  entertain  no  doubt  ;  but  they  were  unquestionably  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  science,  because  they  tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths  except  those 
likely  to  produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  consequence  was  that 
though  the  English  made  several  great  discoveries,  they  did  not  possess,  during 
seventy  years,  a  single  man  who  took  a  really  comprehensive  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  ;  not  one  who  could  be  compared  with  those  illustrious  thinkers 
who  in  France  reformed  every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton  that  the  first  symptoms 
appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which  quickly  displayed  itself  in  nearly 
every  department  of  the  national  intellect.  In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
Dalton,  Davy,  and  Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  field  the  founder  of  a 
new  epoch  ;  while  on  other  subjects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Scotch  school ;  and  secondly  to  that  sudden  and  well -deserved  admiration 
for  the  German  literature,  of  which  Coleridge  was  the  principal  exponent,  and 
which  infused  into  the  Enghsh  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this  vast  movement,  which 
began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be  traced  in  the  future  volumes  of 
this  work  :  at  present  I  merely  notice  it  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  until  the 
movement  began,  the  EngUsh,  though  superior  to  the  French  in  several  matters 
of  extreme  importance,  were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in  those  large  and 
philosophic  views  without  which  not  only  is  the  most  patient  industry  of  no 
avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose  their  proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits 
<A  generalization  as  would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consoUdate 
their  severed  fragments  into  one  vast  system  of  complete  and  harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced  me  to  treat  them  at  greater 
length  than  I  had  intended  ;  perhaps  at  greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the 
suggestive  and  preparatory  character  of  this  Introduction.  But  the  extraordinary 
success  with  which  the  French  now  cultivated  physical  knowledge  is  so  curious, 
on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I  must  mention  a  few  more 
of  its  most  prominent  instances  :  though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  those  three  great  divisions  which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is 
called  Natural  History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the  most  important 
steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely,  the  department  of  zoology,  we  owe  to 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  those  generaUzations  which  are  still 
the  highest  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  reached.  Taking  zoology  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  it  consists  only  of  two  parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is 
its  statics,  and  the  physiological  part,  which  is  its  d)aiamics  :  the  first  referring 
to  tlie  structure  of  animals  ;    the  other   to  their  functions. ^32     Both  of  these 

132  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomy  as  statical,  and  physiology  as  dynamical, 
is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  {Philos.  Positive^  vol.  iii.  p.  303)  and  by  MM.  Robin  et 
Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  12,  40,  102,  188,  434).  What  is  said  by 
Car  us  {Comparative  Anatomy,  wo\.  ii.  p.  356)  and  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lectures  on 
Pathology  and  Surgery,  p.  6)  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  though  expressed  with  less 
jirecision.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Milne  Edwards  (Zoologie,  part  i.  p.  9)  calls  physiology 
"  la  science  de  la  vie  ;  "  which,  if  true,  would  simply  prove  that  there  is  no  physiology 
at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  science  of  life. 

[*  Berkeley  is  here  oddly  overlooked  ;  and  Hume,  though  Scotch,  should  be  included 
among  the  great  names  of  Juiglish  philosophy.  But  the  admission  is  entirely  accurate 
as  regards  the  succession  to  Newton  ;  and^  the  explanation  given  points  to  the  true 
account  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — that  the  national  energy  had  been  turned  into 
military  channels.— Ed.] 
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were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  Cuvier  and  Bichat  ;  and  the 
leading  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
undiaturlxjd  in  their  essential  points.  In  1795,  Cu\ier  laid  down  the  great 
]jrinciplc  that  the  study  and  clas^^ification  of  animals  was  to  be.  not  as  hereto- 
fr>re,  with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but  with  a  view  to  internal  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that  therefore  no  real  advance  could  be  made  in  our  knowledge 
except  by  extending  the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy .'^  This  step, 
simple  as'  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance,  since  by  it  zoology  was 
at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and  thrown  into  those  of  the 
experimenter  :  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  attainment  of  that  pre- 
cision and  accuracy  of  detail  which  experiment  alone  can  give,  and  which  is 
ever>-  way  superior  to  such  popular  facts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus 
indicating  to  naturalists  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustoming  them  to  a 
close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  them  to  despise  those  vague  descriptions 
in  which  they  had  formerly  <lelighted,  Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress 
which  during  the  last  sixty  years  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
This,  then,  is  the  real  service  rendered  by  Cuvier.  that  he  overthrew  the  artificial 
system  which  the  genius  of  Linnarus  had  raised  up.^^  and  substituted  in  its 
place  that  far  superior  scheme  which  gave  the  freest  scope  to  future  inquiry : 
since  acamling  to  it  all  s^'stems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  provisional 
s(j  long  as  anything  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  influence  exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased 
by  the  extraordinary  skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer  followed  it  out, 
and  proved  the  practicabihty  of  his  own  precepts.  His  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  comparative  anatomy  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those  made 
by  any  other  man  ;  but  what  has  gained  him  most  celebrity  is  the  comi#e- 
heiisive  spirit  with  which  he  used  what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other 
generalizations,  he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classification  ot  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  into  vertebrata,  mollusca.  articulata,  and  radiata  ;  '^s  ^  classificaticn 
which  keeps  its  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  that 
large  and  philosoj)hic  spirit  which  France  brought  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world. **^ 

»33  In  his  Refine  A  nimaU  v(»l.  i.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  he  says  that  preceding  naturalists  "  n'avaient 
gxii'Tii  considere  que  les  rapptirts  ext^rieurs  de  ces  especes,  et  personne  ne  s>tait  oocupi 
de  nxirdi  inner  les  classes  et  les  urdres  d'aprds  Tensenible  de  la  structure.  .  .  .  Je  diis 
draic.  et  cettc  ribligutiun  me  prit  un  temps  considerable,  je  dus  faire  marcher  de  front 
raiiutomie  et  lu  z(K>lr>gie,  les  disscxtiuns  et  le  classement.  .  .  .  Les  premiers  r^sultats 
(If  ce  double  travail  parurcnt  en  1795,  dans  un  m^'iuoire  sp^ial  sur  une  nouvelle  divisiGO 
des  animaux  a  sang  blanc." 

»3*  On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  Linna>us  and  of  Cuvier,  see  Jenym* 
Report  on  Z oology ^  pp.  144,  145,  in  Brit.  Assoc,  /or  1834. 

13°  The  foundations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  Cuvier,  in  a  paper  read 
i"  1795'  yVhewelVs  History  of  the  Indue,  Sciences^  vol.  iii.  p.  494.  It  appears,  however 
{I'lourens,  Travaux  de  Cuvier ^  pp.  69,  70),  that  it  was  in  or  just  after  1791  that  the 
dissection  of  some  mollusca  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  reforming  the  classification  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom.     Compare  Cuvier^  Regne  Animal,  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  52  note. 

i3«i  The  only  formidable  opposition  made  to  Cuvier*s  arrangement  has  proceeded 
from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression  :  a  remarkable  theory,  of 
which  Lamarck  and  Maclcay  are  the  real  originators,  and  which  is  certainly  supported 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence.  Still,  among  the  great  majority  of  competent 
zoologists,  the  fourfold  division  holds  its  ground,  although  the  constantly-incieasiDg 
accuracy  of  microscopical  observations  has  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lower  in 
ttic  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists  to 
divide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  Owefi*s  Invertehraia,  i8ss»  PP-  Z4*  15: 
and  Rymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom,  1H55,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it  seems  probable  that 
all  unimals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  subdivision  is  only  provisional ;  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes  are  more  improved  we  shall  have  to  return 
to    Cuvier's  arran«en»ent.     Some  of    Cuvier's  successors  have  removed  the  apodooi 
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Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater  still  remains  behind.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to  Hichat,  whose  reputation  is  steadily  increasing  as  our  know- 
ledge advances,  and  who,  if  we  compare  the  shortness  of  his  life  with  the  reach 
and  depth  of  his  views,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  profound  thinker  and  the 
most  consummate  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the  animal  frame  has 
yet  been  studied. ^^7  He  wanted  indeed  that  comprehensive  knowledge  for 
which  Cuvier  was  remarkable  ;  but  though  on  this  account  his  generalizations 
were  drawn  from  a  smaller  surface,  they  were  on  the  other  hand  less  provisional  ; 
they  were,  I  think,  more  complete,  and  certainly  they  dealt  with  more  momentous 
topics.  For  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  pre-eminently  directed  to  the  human 
frame  ^^8  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word  ;  his  object  being  so  to  investigate  the 
organization  of  man  as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise,  considered  as  a  whole, 
he  failed  ;  but  what  he  effected  in  certain  parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has 
given  such  an  impetus  to  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry,  that  I  will 
briefly  indicate  his  method,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  other  method 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  Cuvier  adopted  with  immense  success. 

The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was  that  he  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organs  of  animals,  instead  of  following  the  old 
l)lan  of  merely  describing  their  habits  and  external  pecuUarities.  This  was  a 
vast  improvement,  since,  in  the  place  of  loose  and  popular  observations,  he 
substituted  direct  experiment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology  a  precision 
formerly  unknown. ^39  ]^nt  Bichat,  with  a  still  keener  insight,  saw  that  even 
this  was  not  enough*  He  saw  that,  each  organ  being  composed  of  different 
tissues,  it  was  requisite  to  study  the  tissues  themselves  before  we  could  learn 
the  way  in  which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  produced.     This,  hke 

ecliinodcrins  from  the  radiata  ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  {Animal  Kingdom,  p.  211) 
vindicates  tlie  Cuveriaii  dassitication. 

137  We  may  excel) t  Aristotle  ;  but  between  Aristotle  and  Bichat  I  can  find  no  middle 
man. 

i3«  But  not  exclusively.  M.  BlainviUe  (Physiol,  compariet  vol.  ii.  p.  304)  says,  "  celui 
ciui,  comme  Bichat,  bornait  ses  etudes  ^  Tanatomie  huraaine  ;  **  and  at  p.  350,  '*  quand 
on  ne  considere  que  ce  (jui  se  passe  chez  rhonune,  aiiisi  que  I'a  fait  Bichat.'*  This,  how- 
ever, is  much  too  positively  stated.  Bichat  mentions  '*  les  experiences  uombreuses 
que  j'ai  faites  sur  les  animaux  vivans."  Bichat,  Anatomie  Genirale,  vol.  i.  p.  332  ;  and 
for  other  instances  of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the  same  work,  vol.  i. 
pp.  164.  284,  311,  312,  326,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  25,  69,  73,  107,  I33»  135.  225»  264,  423,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  151,  218,  242,  262,  363,  364,  400,  478,  501,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  28,  34,  46,  229,  247, 
471  :  see  also  Bichat,  Recherches  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  262,  265,  277,  312,  336,  356,  358,  360, 
368,  384,  400,  411,  439,  435,  476,  482,  494,  512  ;  and  his  Traits  des  Membranes,  pp.  48, 
64,  67,  130,  158,  196,  201,  224.  These  are  all  experiments  on  inferior  animals,  which 
aided  this  great  i)liysiologist  in  establishing  those  vast  generalizations  which,  though 
applied  to  man,  were  by  no  means  collected  merely  from  human  anatomy.  The  impos- 
sibility of  understanding  physiology  without  studying  comparative  anatomy  is  well 
pointed  out  hi  Mr.  Rymer  Jones's  work.  Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  1855, 
pp.  601,  791. 

'^'-^  Mr.  Swainson  {Geography  and  Classification  of  Animals,  p.  170)  complains,  strangely 
enough,  that  Cuvier  "  rejects  the  more  plain  and  obvious  characters  which  every  one 
can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  employed  by  Linnajus,  and  makes  the  differences 
between  these  groups  to  depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  but  an  anatomist 
can  understand."  See  also  p.  173  :  "  characters  which,  however  good,  are  not  always 
comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist."  (Compare  Hodgson  on  the  Ornithology  of 
Nepal,  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xix.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1836.)  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
complaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a  science,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
deprived  it  of  some  of  its  p(.)pulai-  attractions,  m  order  to  invest  it  with  other  attractions 
of  a  far  hif^her  character.  The  errors  introduced  into  the  natural  sciences  by  relying 
upon  observation  instead  of  experhnent  have  been  noticed  by  many  writers  ;  and  by  none 
more  judiciously  tliaii  by  M.  Saint  Hilaire  in  his  Anomalies  de  V Organisation,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 
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all  really  jjrcat  ideas,  was  not  cutircly  struck  out  by  a  single  man  ;  for  the  physio- 
logical value  of  the  tissues  had  been  recognized  by  three  or  four  of  the  immediate 
]>redccessors  of  Bichat,  such  as  Camiichacl  Smyth.  Bonn.  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius. 
These  inquirers,  however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected  notmng 
of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected  several  special  facts,  there  was 
in  their  observations  that  want  of  harmony  and  that  general  incompleteness 
always  characteristic  of  the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a  commanding 
view  of  the  subject  with  which  they  deal.i*<^ 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began  those  researches  which, 
looking  at  their  actual  and  still  more  at  their  prospective  results,  are  probably 
t  he  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  to  physiologry  by  a  single  mind.  In  1801, 
only  a  year  before  his  death,^^^  he  published  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in  which 
the  study  of  the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to  the  study  of  the  tissues 
comix>sing  them.  He  lays  it  down  that  the  body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one 
distinct  tissues,  all  of  which,  though  essentially  different,  have  in  common  the 
two  great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility.^**  These  tissues  he,  with 
indefatigable  industry,^*^  subjected  to  every  sort  of  examination  ;  he  examined 
them  in  different  ages  and  diseeises,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their 
normal  and  pathological  development.^**     He  studied  the  way  each  tissue  is 

^*o  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Smyth,  Bonn,  or 
Fallopius,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  anywhere  even  mentions  their  nam^.  He 
had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordcu ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  author  by  whom  be 
was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose  pathological  generalizations  were  put  forward 
just  about  the  time  when  Bichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Bichat,  TraiU  (Us  Mewtbran€$, 
pp.  3,  4,  107,  191  ;  Biclardt  Anat.  Gin.  pp.  65,  66 ;  Bouillaud,  Philos.  Midicaie,  p.  26 ; 
Blainville,  Physiol.  comparSe,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  252  ;  HenU,  Anal.  Gin,  vol.  i. 
pp.  119,  120. 

141  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

1*2  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  see  Bichat,  Anat.  Gin.  vol.  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  50  he  says, 
*'  en  efifet,  quel  que  soit  Ic  point  de  vuc  sous  lequel  on  considdre  ces  tissus,  ils  ne  se  ressem- 
blent  nullemcnt :  c'est  la  nature,  ct  non  la  science,  qui  a  tird  une  ligne  de  d6marcatioo 
entre  eux.'*  There  is,  however,  now  reason  to  think  that  both  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues  arc,  in  all  their  varieties,  refcrrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  This  great  view,  which 
M.  Schwann  principally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the  largest  generalizatioa 
we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  its  value. 
Still  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  reaching  at  so  vast  a  law,  we  should  neglect 
the  subordhiate  but  strongly -marked  differences  between  the  tissues  as  they  actually 
exist.  Burdach  {TraitS  de  Physiologic,  vol.  vi.  pp.  195, 196)  has  made  some  good  remarks 
on  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  study  of  tissues  by  neglecting  those  salient  charac- 
teristics which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

1*3  Pinel  says,  "  dans  un  scul  hivcr  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  cadavres.**  Notice 
sur  Bichat,  p.  xiii.,  in  vol.  i.  of  Anat.  Gin.  By  such  enormous  labour,  and  by  working 
day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
diseased  habit  which  caused  a  slight  accident  to  prove  fatal,  and  carried  him  off  at  the 
age  of  thirty -one.  "  L' esprit  a  peine  k  concevoir  que  la  vie  d*un  seul  homme  puisae 
suflire  h.  tant  de  travaux,  ii  tant  de  d6couvertes,  faites  ou  indiqu6es :  Bichat  est  mort 
avant  d' avoir  accompli  sa  trente-deuxieme  annee  !  '*     Pinel,  p.  xvi. 

14*  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  which  before  his 
time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value  for  pathology.  Anat,  Gin,  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  33a. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  234-241,  vol.  iv.  p.  417,  etc.  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were  not 
properly  followed  up  by  his  immediate  successors ;  and  Mtiller,  writing  long  after  his 
death,  was  obliged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  **  the  true  principles  of  general  pathology/* 
Mailer's  Physiology,  1840,  vol.  i.  j).  808.  M.  Vogel  too,  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy^ 
18-17,  pp.  398,  413,  notices  the  error  ctunmitted  by  the  earlier  pathologists,  in  looking  at 
changes  in  the  organs,  and  neglecting  those  in  the  tissues  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  made 
in  Kohin  et  VcrdeiU  Chimie  Anatomique,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  45  ;  and  in  HenU,  TraildiFAnatotm4p 
vol.  i.  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1843.    That  "  structural  anatomy,"  and  **  structural  development*" 
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affected  by  moisture,  air,  and  temperature  ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  pro- 
perties are  altered  by  various  chemical  substances,^*^  and  even  their  effect  on 
the  taste. I'o  By  these  means,  and  by  many  other  experiments  tending  in  the 
same  direction,  he  took  so  great  and  sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  as  an  innovator  on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as  the  creator  of  a  new 
one.^*-^  And  although  subsequent  observers  have  corrected  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, this  has  only  been  done  by  following  his  method  ;  the  value  of  which 
is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  best  anatomists, 
who,  differing  in  other  points,  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future 
progress  of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  importance  of 
which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.^*® 

The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  together,  exhaust  the  actual 
resources  of  zoological  science  ;  so  that  all  subsequent  naturaUsts  have  been 
compelled  to  follow  one  of  these  two  schemes  ;  that  is,  either  to  follow  Cuvier 
in  comparing  the  organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  follow  Bichat  in  comparing  the 
tissues  which  compose  the  organs.^^^     And  inasmuch    as  one  comparison  is 

are  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  pathology  is  moreover  observed  in  Simon's  Pathology  j 
1850,  p.  115  (compare  Williams's  Principles  of  Medicine,  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribes  the 
chief  merit  of  this  "  rational  pathology  "  to  Henle  and  Schwann  ;  omitting  to  mention 
that  they  only  executed  Bichat's  scheme,  and  (be  it  said  with  every  respect  for  these 
eminent  men)  executed  it  with  a  comprehensiveness  much  inferior  to  that  displayed 
by  their  great  predecessor.  In  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  Medicates,  vol.  iv.  pp.  106, 
107,  there  are  some  just  and  liberal  observations  on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat 
rendered  to  pathology.     See  also  Beclard,  Anatomie,  Paris,  1852,  p.  184. 

i^**  Bichat,  Anat.  Gen.  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  160,  161,  259,  372,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  448,  449,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  33,  168,  208,  309,  406,  435,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21,  52,  455-461,  517. 

1^**  According  to  M.  Corate  (Philos.  Pas.  vol.  iii.  p.  319),  no  one  had  thought  of  this 
before  Bichat.  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work,  fully  admit  the 
necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie  Anaiomique,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  18, 
125,  182,  357,  531- 

147  "  Des-lors  il  cr6a  une  science  nouvelle,  Tanatoraie  gdnerale.**  Pinel  sur  Bichat, 
p.  xii.  "  A  Bichat  appartient  veritablement  la  gloire  d'avoir  con^u  et  surtout  ex6cut6, 
le  premier,  le  plan  d'une  anatomie  nouvelle."  Bouillaud,  Philos.  Medicate,  p.  27. 
"  Bichat  fut  le  crdateur  de  Thistologie,  en  assignant  des  caractdres  pr6cis  k  chaque  classe 
de  tissus."  Burdach,  Physiologie,  vol.  vii.  p.  iii.  "  Le  cr6ateur  de  I'anatomie  g6n6rale 
fut  Bichat."  Henle,  Anatomie,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  be  found  in  Saint 
Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  V Organisation,  vol.  i.  p.  10  ;  and  in  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chimie.  Anat. 
vol.  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 

148  In  Beclard,  Anat.  Gin.  1852,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  '*  la  recherche  de  ces  tissus 
dlenientaires,  ou  Elements  organiques,  est  devenue  la  preoccupation  presque  exclusive 
des  anatoniistes  de  nos  jours."  Compare  Blainville,  Physiol.  Gin.  et  Comp.  vol.  1.  p.  93  : 
"  Aujourd'hui  nous  allons  plus  avant,  nous  p6n6trons  dans  la  structure  intime,  non 
seulement  de  ces  organes,  niais  encore  des  tissus  qui  concourent  k  leur  composition  ; 
nous  faisons  en  un  mot  de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  I'anatomie  proprement  dite."  And 
at  p.  105  :  "  c'est  un  genre  de  recherches  qui  a  6t6  cultiv6  avec  beaucoup  d' activity,  et 
qui  a  re9u  une  grande  extension  depuis  la  publication  du  bel  ouvrage  de  Bichat."  See 
also  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name  of  Degenera* 
tions  of  Tissues,  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which,  I  believe,  no  instance 
will  be  found  before  the  time  of  Bichat,  but  the  value  of  which  is  now  recognized  by  most 
pathologists.  Compare  PageCs  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-112  ;  Williams's 
Principles  of  Medicine,  pp.  369-376  ;  Burdach' s  Physiologie,  vol.  viii.  p.  367  ;  Reports 
of  Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  147  ;  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Pathological  Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  154- 
156,  302-304,  555-558.  '*  They  are,"  say  these  last  writers,  *' of  extremely  frequent 
occurrence  ;   but  their  nature  has  scarcely  been  recognized  until  of  late." 

i^y  Cuvier  completely  neglected  the  study  of  tissues ;  and  in  the  very  few  instances 
in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  vague.  Thus,  in  his  Rigne  Animal, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 2,  he  says  of  living  bodies,  **  leur  tissu  est  done  compos6  de  rdseaux  et  de  mailles, 
ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames  solides  qui  renferment  des  liquides  dans  leurs  intervalles." 
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chiefly  siiggestivo  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison  of  structure,  it  is  evident 
that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal  world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is 
capable,  both  these  gn.at  plans  are  necessary  :  but  if  we  ask  which  of  the  two 
I>lans,  unaided  by  the  other,  is  more  hkely  to  produce  important  results,  the  palm 
must,  I  think,  be  yielded  to  that  pro^KWied  by  Bichat.  Certainly  if  we  look 
at  the  cjuestion  as  one  to  be  decided  by  authority,  a  majority  of  the  most  eminent 
anatomists  anil  physiologists  now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Cuvier  ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  reputation 
of  J^ichat  has,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  increased  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  his  great  rival.  Wliat  however  api>ears  to  me  still  more  decisive  is  that  the 
two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  our  time  respecting  the  classification 
of  animals  are  entirely  the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  suggested.  The 
lirst  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who  in  the  course  of  his  ichthyological 
researches  was  led  to  i)crceive  that  the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to 
organs  did  not  fulfil  its  purp(.)se  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the  lapse 
of  ages  the  characteristics  of  their  structure  were  destroycd.^^  He  therefore 
adopted  the  only  other  remaining  plan,  and  studied  the  tissues,  which,  being 
less  com])lex  than  the  organs,  are  oftener  found  intact.  The  result  was  the  very 
remarkable  discovery  that  the  tegumentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has  perished  except 
this  membrane,  it  is  pnicticable,  by  noting  its  characteristics,  to  reconstruct 
the  animal  in  its  most  essential  parts.  Of  the  value  of  this  principle  of  harmony 
some  i<lea  may  Ihj  formed  from  the  circumstance  that  on  it  Agassiz  has  based 
the  whole  of  that  celebrated  classification  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and 
by  which  f<^ssil  ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise  and  definite 
shaj)e.^5i 

The  other  discovery,  of  which  the  application  is  much  more  extensive,  was 
made  in  exactly  the  siune  way.  It  consists  of  the  striking  fact  that  the  teeth  of 
each  animal  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  entire  organization  of  its  frame  ; 
so  that  within  certain  limits  we  can  predict  the  organization  by  examining  the 
tooth.  This  Ix-autiful  iiLstance  of  the  regularity  of  the  operations  of  nature  was 
not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Bichat,  and  it  is 
(evidently  due  to  the  prosecution  of  that  method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated. 
1\>T  the  teeth  never  having  Ix^eii  properly  examined  in  regard  to  their  separate 
tissues,  it  wius  believed  that  they  were  essentially  devoid  of  structure,  or,  as  some 
thought,  were  simply  a  fibrous  texture.*''^  But  by  minute  microscopic  investiga- 
tions, it  has  Ix-en  recently  ascertained  that  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  strictly 
analogous  to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  ^^  and  that  the  ivory,  or  dentine 

iM  .\  well-known  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecting  the  classificatioii 
of  birds.  Strickland  on  OrniUwlo^yy  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1S44,  pp.  209,  210.  Even  in  regard 
to  living  species,  Cuvier  {hit-fine  AniinaL  v«»l.  ii.  p.  12H)  says,  *'  La  classe  des  poissons  est 
(If  ttnites,  celle  (pii  otfrc  le  pins  do  dillicultrs  quaiid  on  veut  la  subdiviser  en  ordres  d*apr£s 
des  <\iracten's  tixes  et  sensihles." 

^'•1  Th(r  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  emboilied  in  his  great  work,  Rechetches  sur  Us 
Poissons  fossiles  :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  that 
costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this  eminent  naturalist,  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  Reports  of  British  Assoc,  for  1842,  pp.  80-88,  and 
f<»r  1K44,  i)p.  27<y-^io.  How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologist,  appears  from  the 
remark  of  Sir  K.  Murchison  {Siluria,  1854,  p.  4i7)»  that  "  fossil  fishes  have  everywhere 
proved  the  most  exact  chronometers  of  the  age  of  rocks." 

*•■'-  That  they  were  composed  of  fibres,  was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  until  the  discovery 
of  their  tubes,  in  1H35.  by  Furkinje.  Before  Purkinje,  only  one  observer,  Lecuwenhoek* 
had  aimoimced  their  tubular  structure  ;  but  no  one  believed  what  he  said,  aud  Purkinje 
was  unac(iuaintcd  with  his  researches.  Compare  Mastnyth*s  Researches  on  the  Teeth, 
i«.V).  P-  i.'Sw  ;  (hven's  Odontniiraphy,  1840  i«45.  vol.  i.  i)p.  ix.  x.  ;  Henle,  AnaL  Gin.  vol.  iL 
p.  4.S7  ;   Reports  of  Brit.  .Is.sor.  \'o\.  vii.  pp.  135,  136  {Transac.  of  Seciiotis). 

^•'^^  Mr.  Nasmyth.  in  his  valuable  but,  I  regret  to  add,  posthumous  work,  notices  as 
the  result  of  these  discoveries  ''  the  clost.*  afiinity  subsisting  between  the  dental  and  other 
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as  it  is  now  called,^64  is  highly  organized  ;  that  it,  as  well  as  the  enamel,  is  cellular, 
and  is  in  fact  a  development  of  the  living  pulp.  This  discovery,  which  to  the 
philosophic  anatomist  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838  ;  and 
though  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purlanj6,  Retzius,  and  Schwann,  the 
principal  merit  is  due  to  Nasmyth  and  Owen.^"  between  whom  it  is  disputed,  but 
whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  adjust.***  What  I  wish  to 
observe  is  that  the  discovery  is  similar  to  that  which  we  owe  to  Agassiz  ;  similar 
in  the  method  by  which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  results  which  have 
followed  from  it.  Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
Bichat,  that  the  study  of  organs  must  be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and 
both  have  supplied  the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification.  On  this 
point,  the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontestable,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  original  claims.  This  eminent  naturalist  has,  with  immense  industry, 
applied  the  discovery  to  all  vertebrate  animals  ;  and  in  an  elaborate  work 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject  he  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing 
fact  that  the  structure  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.**^ 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages  through  which  our  know- 
ledge has  successively  passed,  must,  I  think,  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  while 
fully  recognizing  the  great  merit  of  these  investigators  of  the  animal  frame,  our 
highest  admiration  ought  to  be  reserved  not  for  those  who  make  the  discoveries, 
but  rather  for  those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries  are  to  be  made.**  When 
the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been  indicated,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy. 
The  beaten  highway  is  always  open  ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who 
will  t  ravel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh  one.  Every  age  produces 
in  abundance  men  of  sagacity  and  of  considerable  industry,  who,  whue  perfectly 
competent  to  increase  the  details  of  a  science,  are  unable  to  extend  its  distant 
boundaries.  This  is  because  such  extension  must  be  accompanied  by  a  new 
method,*''®  which,  to  be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on  the  part  of  its 

organized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame."  Researches  on  the  Development,  etc.,  of  the  Teeth, 
1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  a  continuation  of  Kir.  Nasmyth*s  former  book, 
which  bore  the  same  title,  and  was  published  in  1839. 

1^-*  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been  objected  to, 
though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Compare  Owen*s  Odontography,  vol.  i. 
p.  iii.  with  Nasmyth's  Researches,  1849,  pp.  3-4.  It  is  adopted  in  Carpenter's  Human 
Physiol.  1846,  p.  154  ;  and  in  Jones  and  Sievekin^s  Pathohg,  Attat.  1854,  pp.  483,  486. 

150  See  the  correspondence  in  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1841,  Sec.,  pp.  2-23. 

1^  In  the  notice  of  it  in  WhcwelVs  Hist,  of  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  678,  nothing  is  said  about 
Mr.  Nasmyth  ;  while  in  that  in  Wilson's  Human  AfuUomy,  p.  65,  edit.  1851,  nothing  is 
said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  justice  with  which  men  treat  their  contem- 
poraries. Dr.  Grant  {Supplement  to  Hooper's  Medical  Diet.  1848,  p.  1390)  says,  "  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Nasmyth.*'  Nasmyth,  in  his  last 
work  {Researches  on  the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  81),  only  refers  to  Owen  to  p<Hnt  out  an  error; 
while  Owen  ( Odontography,  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.-lvi. )  treats  Nasmyth  as  an  impudent  plagiarist. 

157  Dr.  Whewell  {Hist,  of  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  678)  says  that "  he  has  carried  into 
every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded  upon  this  discovery,  and  has 
published  the  results  of  this  in  his  Odontography.'*  If  this  able  but  rather  hasty  writer 
had  read  the  Odontography,  he  would  have  found  that  Mr.  Owen,  so  far  from  carrjdng  the 
examination  "  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,"  distinctly  confines  himself  to 
"■  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  "  (I  quote  his  own  words  firom 
Odontography,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii. ),  and  appears  to  think  that  below  the  vetebrata  the  inquiry 
would  furnish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes  of  classification. 

^^  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoverers  themselves,  we  must  praise  him  who 
proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks  in  Owen's  Odontography, 
vol.  i.  p.  xlix. ;  which,  however,  do  not  affect  my  observations  on  the  superiority  of 
method. 

i<^  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application  to  it  of  generalisa* 
tions  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of  thought.    To  call  this  a  nev 
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suj<j;estcT  not  only  a  complete  ma.ster\-  over  the  resources  of  his  subject,  but  also 
thf  p^^scMsion  of  originality  and  coniiirehousivencss.  — the  two  rarest  forms  of 
human  genius.  In  this  c^n^ist^  the  real  ditliculty  of  ever>-  great  pursuit.  As 
soijn  as  any  department  <jf  knowledf^c  has  Ix-en  generalized  into  laws,  it  contains, 
either  in  itself  or  in  it's  applications,  three  distinct  branches  ;  namely,  inventions, 
diso'jveries,  and  method.  Of  these,  the  first  corresponds  to  art  ;  the  second  to 
science  ;  and  the  third  to  philosophy.  In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  far  the 
lowest  place,  and  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occupied  by  them.  Next 
in  the  series  come  discoveries  ;  and  here  the  province  of  intellect  really  begins, 
since  here  the  first  attempt  is  made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and 
to  discard  those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are  of  necessity 
referred.  This  is  science  properly  so  called  ;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  this 
stage  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  half -civilized  nations  have  made  many 
great  inventions,  but  no  great  discoveries.  The  highest,  however,  of  all  the 
three  stages  is  the  philosophy  of  method,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
science  that  science  bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeed  supreme  im- 
portance the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant  evidence  ;  and  for  want  of  it 
some  very  great  men  have  effected  absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in 
fruitless  industry,  not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  because  their  method 
was  sterile.  The  progress  of  ever>'  science  is  effected  more  by  the  scheme  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  cultivated  than  by  the  actual  abihty  of  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. If  they  who  travel  in  an  unknown  country  spend  their  force  in  running 
on  the  wrong  road,  they  will  miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance  may 
faint  and  fall  by  the  way.  In  that  long  and  difficult  journey  after  truth  which 
the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform,  and  of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only 
see  the  distant  prosi)ect,  it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the  speed 
with  which  men  hasten  in  the  path  of  incjuiry,  but  rather  on  the  skill  with  which 
that  path  is  selected  for  them  by  those  great  and  comprehensive  thinkers  who 
are  as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowledge  ;  because  they  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies, not  by  investigating  particular  difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some 
large  and  sweeping  innovation  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and  creates 
fresh  resources,  which  it  Is  left  for  their  posterity  to  work  out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the  value  of  Bichat,  whose  works, 
like  th(jse  of  all  men  of  the  highest  eminence, — like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and 
Descartes, — mark  an  ci>och  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  such  can 
only  l)e  fairly  estimated  by  connecting  them  with  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This  gives  an  importance  and  a 
meaning  to  the  writings  (jf  Bichat  of  which  few  indeed  are  fully  aware.  The  two 
greatest  recent  discoveries  respecting  the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  ha\'e 
just  seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching  ;  but  his  influence  has  produced  other  effects 
still  iiKjre  momentous.  He,  aided  by  Cabanis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  in- 
calculable service  of  preventing  it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  re- 
action to  which  France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  loo 
large  a  subject  to  discuss  at  present  ;  but  I  may  mention  that  when  Napoleon, 
not  from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  selfish  purposes  of  his  own,  attempted  to 
restore  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  principles,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful 
subserviency,  fell  into  his  view  ;  *  and  there  began  a  marked  decline  in  that 

method  is  rather  vague  ;  but  then;  is  in>  other  word  to  cxj^ress  the  process.  Properly 
spi-aking,  there  are  only  tvv«j  uu^thiKls,  the  inductive  and  the  deductive  ;  which,  though 
tissentially  ditlfnMit,  are  so  mixed  together  as  to  make  it  impossible  whtJly  to  separate 
thf;m.  Th<;  discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  difference  1  reserve  for  my  coinparisoD, 
in  th('  next  volume,  <»f  the  (iennan  and  American  civilizations.  [This  purpose  was  not 
fultined i:i).l 

I*  As  ICn^jlish  physi<jlogists  are  declared  in  the  same  i)aragraph  to  have  shown  thein- 
s<-lvcs  reactionary,  tlur  imputation  of  "disgraceful  subserviency'*  to  Frenchmen  of 
h- Iters  su<Mns  sui>crcri»Katory.  Reaction  was  as  natural  to  them  as  to  any  class  of  the 
conununity,  and  it  si)rcad  after  the  Kesturation.     Chateaubriand,  whose  reactionism 
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iiidfpondent  and  innovating  spirit  with  which  during  fifty  years  the  French  had 
cultivated  tlic  highest  departments  of  knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical 
school  arose  which,  though  professing  to  hold  aloof  from  theology,  was  intimately 
allied  with  it  ;  and  whose  showy  conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preceding  generation.^^ 
Against  this  movement  the  French  physiologists  have  as  a  body  always  pro- 
tested ;  and  it  may  be  clearly  proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great 
abilities  of  Cuvier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  due  to  the  impetus  given  by 
Bichat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursuit  the  necessity  of  rejecting  those  assumptions 
by  which  metaphysicians  and  theologians  seek  to  control  every  science.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy  of  note.  The  first  is  that  in 
lui gland,  where  during  a  c(msiderable  period  the  influence  of  Bichat  was  scarcely 
felt,  many  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists  have  shown  a  marked  disposition 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  reactionary  party  ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such 
novelties  as  they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded  their  own 
noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve  the  purposes  of  natural  theology. 
The  other  fact  is  that  in  Prance  the  disciples  of  Bichat  have  with  scarcely  an 
exception  rejected  the  study  of  final  causes,  to  which  the  school  of  Cuvier  still 
atlheres  :  while,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  followers  of  Bichat  are  associated 
in  geology  with  the  doctrine  of  uniformity;  in  zoology,  with  that  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  species  ;  and  in  astronomy,  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  :  vast  and 
magnificent  schemes,  imder  whose  shelter  the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  from 
that  dogma  of  interference  which  the  march  of  knowledge  everywhere  reduces; 
and  the  existence  of  which  is  incompatible  with  those  conceptions  of  eternal 
order  towards  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  we  have  been  constantly 
tending. 

These  great  ])henomena  which  the  French  intellect  presents,  and  of  which  I 
have  only  sketched  a  rapid  outline,  will  be  related  with  suitable  detail  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  work,  when  I  shall  examine  the  present  condition  of  the  Euro- 
i:)can  mind,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  future  prospects.  To  complete,  how- 
ever, our  ajipreciation  of  Bichat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  some 
consider  the  most  valuable^  of  all  his  productions,  in  which  he  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  an  exhaustive  generalization  of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears, 
indeed  to  me  that  in  many  important  points  Bichat  here  fell  short  ;  but  the  work 
itself  still  stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  genius  of  the  author 
that  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;  i^i  one  branch  being 
characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of  vegetables.  That  which  is  confined  to 
animals  is  called  animal  life  ;  that  which  is  common  both  to  animals  and  vege- 
tables is  called  organic  life.  While,  therefore,  plants  have  only  one  life,  man  has 
two  distinct  lives,  which  are  governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which, 
though  intimately  ccmnected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.     In  the  organic  life, 

^'■♦^  In  literature  and  in  theology  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre  were  certainly  the 
most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  most  influential  leaders  of  this  reaction.  Neither 
of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning  deductively  from  premises  which  they 
assumed,  and  which  they  called  first  principles.  De  Maistre,  however,  was  a  powerful 
dialectician,  and  on  that  account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who  care  nothing  for  the 
Ror^eous  declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphysics  a  precisely  similar  movement 
occurred  ;  and  LanMniguiere,  Rover  Collard,  and  Maine  de  Biran  founded  that  celebrated 
scliool  w  hich  culminated  in  M.  Cousin,  and  which  is  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  ])liilosophy  of  induction,  and  by  a  want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 

'•'1  Bichat,  Rcchcrches  sur  la  Vie  ct  la  Mortj  pp.  5-9,  226  ;  and  Y\\sAnat.  Gen.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

suited  and  pleased  Napoleon,boldly  attacked  him  after  the  execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 
Neither  were  Fontancs,  Morellet,  Daunou,  and  Volney  subservient.  (Cp.  Charpentier,  La 
Lift.  Franfaise  au  19''  Steele,  pp.  7,  12,  27  ;  Albert,  La  Litt.  Fr,  sous  la  Rdvol.,  etc.,  1891, 
p.  83.     Laromiguiere,  mentioned  in  the  next  note,  gave  offence  by  his  lectures,  ancl  ha^ 

to  give  them  up. — Ed.] 
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man  exists  solely  for  himself ;  in  the  animal  life  he  comes  in  contact  with  others. 
The  functions  of  the  first  are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  external. 
His  orj^anic  life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation  and  destruction  :  the 
creative  process  l)eing  that  of  assimilation,  as  digestion,  circulation,  and  nutrition  ; 
the  destructive  process  being  that  of  excretion,  such  as  exhalation  and  the  like. 
Til  is  is  what  man  has  in  common  with  plants  ;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natural 
state,  is  unconscious.  Hut  the  characteristic  of  his  animal  life  is  consciousness, 
since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving,  of  feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the 
first  life  he  is  merely  a  vegetable  ;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  becomes  an 
animal. 

If  now  we  l(X)k  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the  functions  of  these  two  lives 
are  carried  on,  we  shall  l)e  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  organs  of  his 
vegetable  life  are  ver>'  irregular,  those  of  his  animal  life  very  symmetrical.  His 
vegetative  or  organic  life  is  conducted  by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the 
glanrlular  system  in  general,  such  as  the  Hver  and  the  pancreas  ;  all  of  which  are 
irregular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  form  and  development,  without 
their  functions  being  seriously  disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so 
essentially  symmetrical  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  ordinary  type 
impairs  their  action. **^2  Xot  only  the  brain,  but  also  the  organs  of  sense,  as  the 
eyes,  the  nose,  the  ears,  are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  other 
organs  of  animal  life,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  are  double,  presenting  on  each  side 
of  the  body  two  separate  parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and  produce  a 
symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  organs  of  which  are,  for  the  most 
j)art.  merely  single,  as  in  the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.**^ 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs  of  the  two  lives  there 
have  arisen  several  other  differences  of  great  interest.  Our  animal  life  being 
double,  while  our  organic  life  is  single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  former  life  to 
take  rest,  that  is,   stop  part  of  its   functions    for    a    time,    and  afterwards 

i'*^  "  C'est  de  \k,  sans  doute,  que  nait  cette  autre  difference  entre  les  organes  des  deux 
\-ies,  savoir,  que  la  nature  sc  li\Te  bien  plus  rarement  ^  des  6carts  de  conformation  dans 
la  vie  aiiimale  que  dans  la  vie  orgaiiique.  .  .  .  Cest  une  remarque  qui  n*a  pu  ^chapper  i 
celui  dont  Ics  (lissections  out  Ho  un  pcu  multipliees.  que  les  frequentes  variations  de 
formes,  de  grandeur,  de  position,  de  direction  des  organes  internes,  comme  la  rate.  le 
fnie.  rcstomac,  les  reins,  les  organes  salivaircs,  etc.  .  .  .  Jetons  maintcnant  les  yeux  sur 
los  organes  de  la  vie  animalc,  sur  les  sens,  les  nerfs.  le  cerveau,  les  muscles  volontaiies,  le 
larynx  ;  tout  y  est  exact,  precis,  rigoureusement  determine  dans  la  formCt  la  grandeur  et 
la  position.  On  n'y  voit  prosque  jamais  de  varictds  de  conformation  ;  s'il  en  existe,  ks 
fnnr.tions  sont  troublees,  an^anties  ;  tandis  qu'elles  rcstent  les  m^mes  dans  la  vie  organ- 
iquc,  au  rnilieu  des  alterations  diverses  des  parties."  Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  23-25.  Part 
of  this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomalies  ie 
VOr^anisatinnt  vol.  i.  pp.  248  seq. )  of  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to  which  the  vegetative 
organs  <are  liable  ;  and  he  mentions  (vol.  ii.  p.  8)  the  case  of  a  man  in  whose  body*  on 
disst^ction,  "  on  reconnut  que  tons  les  visceres  etaient  transpose"  Comparative 
anatomy  supplies  another  illustration.  The  bodies  of  niollusca  are  less  symmetrical  than 
those  of  articulata  ;  and  in  the  former  the  "  vegetal  series  of  organs,"  says  Mr.  Owen, 
are  more  developed  than  the  animal  series  ;  while  in  the  articulata  "  the  advance  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  organs  pccuUar  to  animal  life."  Owms  Invrriebraia^  p.  470.  Compare 
BurdacKs  Physiolofiie,  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  189  ;  and  a  confirmation  of  the  "  unsymmetrical " 
organs  of  the  gasteropf>da,  in  Grant's  Comparative  A  ruitomy  p.  461.  This  curious  antago- 
nism is  still  fiu-ther  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition 
and  of  excretion  are  often  very  active,  are  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of 
synnnetry  in  the  organs  of  sensation.     EsquiroU  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331,  33a. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  extension  of  these 
ideas  is  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  pathological  theory  of  what  an 
called  "  symmetrical  diseases,"  the  leading  facts  of  which  have  been  long  known,  but  are 
now  only  beginning  to  be  generalized.  See  Paget' s  Pathology ^  vol.  i.  pp.  i8-22»  vol.  ii.  ppL 
244,  245  :  Simon's  Pathology^  pp.  210,  211  ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiol,  pp.  607,  608. 

i'''3  Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  15-21. 
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renew  them.  But  in  organic  life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life  which  we 
have  in  common  with  vegetables  never  sleeps  ;  and  if  its  movements  entirely 
cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever.  That  process  by  which 
our  bodies  receive  some  substances  and  give  out  others,  admits  of  no 
interruption  ;  it  is  by  its  nature  incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never 
receive  supplementary  aid.  The  other  life  we  may  refresh,  not  only  in  sleep,  but 
even  when  we  are  awake.  Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs  of  movement  while 
we  rest  the  organs  of  thought ;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  relieve  a  function  while 
we  continue  to  employ  it,  because,  our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for 
a  short  time,  in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
corresponding  part ;  using,  for  instance,  a  single  eye  or  a  single  arm,  in  order  to 
rest  the  one  which  circumstances  may  have  exhausted  ;  an  expedient  which  the 
single  nature  of  organic  life  entirely  prevents.^** 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent,  and  our  organic  life  being 
essentially  continuous,^^^  it  has  necessarily  followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of 
an  improvement  of  which  the  second  is  incapable.  There  can  be  no  improve- 
ment without  comparison,  since  it  is  only  by  comparing  one  state  with  another 
that  we  can  rectify  previous  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now,  our  organic  life 
does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because,  being  uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken 
into  stages,  but  when  unchequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  life,  such  as  thought,  speech,  sight,  and 
motion,  cannot  be  long  exercised  without  rest ;  and  as  they  are  constantly  sus- 
pended, it  becomes  practicable  to  compare  them,  and,  therefore,  to  improve  them. 
It  is  by  possessing  this  resource  that  the  first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into 
the  perfect  speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early  thought  are  - 
ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing  can  give  but  a  long  series  of  successive 
e^orts.^^  But  our  organic  life,  which  we  have  in  common  with  vegetables, 
admits  of  no  interruption,  and  consequently  of  no  improvement.  It  obeys  its 
own  laws  ;  but  it  derives  no  benefit  from  that  repetition  to  which  animal  life  is 
exclusively  indebted.  Its  functions,  such  as  nutntion  and  the  like,  exist  in  man 
several  months  before  he  is  bom,  and  while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  begun, 
the  faculty  of  comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impossible.^^ 
And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in  size,  its  vegetative  organs  become 
larger,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their  functions  really  improve,  since,  in  ordinary 
cases,  their  duties  are  performed  as  regularly  and  as  completely  in  childhood  as 
in  middle  age.^^ 


1^  Ibid.  pp.  21-50. 

^^  On  intermittence  as  a  quality  of  animal  life,  see  Holland's  Medical  Notes,  pp.  313, 
314,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  expounder.  As  to  the  essential  continuity 
of  organic  life,  see  Burdock's  Physiologie,  vol.  viii.  p.  420.  M.  Comte  has  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  Bichat's  law  of  intermittence.  Philos,  PosiUve,  vol.  iit.  pp.  300* 
395»  744»  745»  75o.  75i. 

^^  On  the  development  arising  from  practice,  see  BicJuU  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  207-325. 

i«7  Ibid.  pp.  189-203,  225-230.  M.  Broussais  also  (in  his  able  work,  Covrs  de  Phri- 
nologie,  p.  487)  says  that  comparison  only  begins  after  birth  ;  but  surely  this  must  be 
very  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  will  deny  that  embryological  phenomena,  though 
neglected  by  metaphysicians,  play  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  future  character ;  and  I  do 
not  see  how  any  system  of  psychology  can  be  complete  which  ignores  considerations 
probable  in  themselves,  and  not  refuted  by  special  evidence.  So  carelessly,  however,  has 
this  subject  been  investigated,  that  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements  respecting 
even  the  vagitus  uierinus,  which,  if  it  exists  to  the  extent  alleged  by  some  ph3rsiologists, 
would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  animal  life  (in  the  sense  of  Bichat)  does  be^  during  the 
fcetal  period.  Compare  Burdock,  PkysioL  vol.  iv.  pp.  113,  114,  with  Wagner* s  Physiol, 
p.  182. 

^^  "  Les  organes  internes  qui  entrent  alors  en  exercice,  ou  qui  accroissent  beaucoup 
leur  action,  n'ont  besoin  d'aucune  Mucation  ;  ils  atteignent  tout  &  coup  une  perfectioa 
k  laquelle  ceux  de  la  vie  animale  ne  parviennent  que  par  habitude .  d*agir  souvent*'* 
Bichat  sur  la  Vie,  p.  231. 
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"T":-  :  ■-  i)\M.  .ilT)iiHii;h  Either  causes  ouispire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pro- 
;.-•  --:mv:<>  ■»:  animal  litf  is  «\\iv  to  its  intcmiittencc  ;  the  unpn^giessiveness  of 
'■;..ir.:v  'i:e  !->  its  c-fntinuity.  It  may.  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  intermittence 
:  :..c  ^r^i  hio  R-^iilts  fn)m  the  symmetry' r)f  its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of  the 
-:  ^~  T!.'.  liie  R^ult-^  from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and  striking  gcneraiiza- 
::  r.  T^-.aTiY  Mbjoctnins  may  be  marie,  some  of  them  apparently  insuperable  ;  but 
i)\M  -.t  c.^ntAm*!  the  Rerms  of  great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt»  and  at  all 
i\  i-r.t<  :t  i-i  certain  that  the  mcthfxl  cannot  Ix?  too  highly  praised,  for  it  unites  the 
-v.iilv  .^i  funcli«»n  and  structure  with  that  of  embr\'olog\',  of  vegetable  phj'siology, 
:  Thr  th'>^r\-  nl  comparisrjn.  an<l  rif  the  influence  of  habit  :  a  vast  and  magnificent 
• :  ;.i.  which  the  genius  (»f  Bichat  was  able  to  cover,  but  of  which,  since  him, 
v.iiihcr  phy-^inlogists  nf>r  metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general  survey. 
rhi<  -stationary  condition,  during  the  pR'sent  centurj'.  of  a  subject  of  such 
M-.trn-H'  inieri'st  is  a  decisive  pniof  of  the  extraonlinary  genius  of  Bichat  ;  since, 
:".  t  withstanding  thf  a<lditions  made  to  physioIoRy,  and  to  every  branch  of  physics 
C'unocted  with  it.  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  comparable  to  that  theory  of  life 
which  he.  with  far  inferior  resources,  was  able  to  construct.  This  stupendous 
work  he  left,  indeed,  very  im]>erfect  ;  but  even  in  its  deficiencies  we  see  the  hand 
■  ^t  the  great  master,  whom,  on  his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His 
c<say  lui  life  may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of  ancient  art  ivhich, 
im^vrfect  as  they  are.  still  l)ear  the  impress  of  the  inspiration  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  present  in  each  separate  part  that  unity  of  conception  which  to  us 
makes  them  a  complete  and  living  whole. 

l-'rom  the  preceding  summary-  of  thei)rogrcssof  physical  knowledge,  the  reader 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  ability  r)f  tlu«e  eminent  men  who  arose  in  France 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  comj)lete  the  picture,  it  is 
iMily  necessary  to  examine  what  was  done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
natural  history,  namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which  the  first  great 
steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science  were  taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few 
years  lx?fore  the  Revolution. 

In  l)otany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts  has  during  the  last 
hundred  years  rapidly  increased,^**  we  are  only  possessed  of  two  generalizations 
wide  enough  to  be  called  laws  of  n  iture.  The  first  generaUzation  concerns  the 
structure  of  plants  ;  the  other  a)ncems  their  physiology.  That  concerning  their 
physiology  is  the  Ixjautiful  morphological  law,  according  to  which  the  different 
appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  from  arrested  development :  the  stamens, 
pistils,  corolla,  calyx,  and  bracts  Ixfing  simply  mcKlifications  or  successive  stagies 
of  the  leaf.  This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we  owe  to  Germany,  it 
l>eing  made  by  (iothe  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.^'o     With  its  importance 

i«o  ])if)srorides  and  c;alcn  knew  from  450  to  600  plants  {Winckler,  GeschickU  ia 
lintanik,  1K5.1.  pp.  34,  40)  :  but.  arcordiiiK  to  Cuvirr  (Elnges,  vol.  iii.  p.  468),  LxnnanB 
in  177H  '•  en  indiquait  eiivinjn  huit  inille  esjH'ces  ;  "  and  Meyen  {Gfog.  of  Plants,  p.  4) 
says,  "  at  the  timr  of  Liniia'us's  death,  about  S.ooo  species  were  kno^Ti.'*  Dr.  WheweU. 
in  his  Bridf^ewater  Treatise,  p.  247,  says  "  about  10,000."  Since  then  the  progress  has 
hecn  uninterrupted  :  and  in  Henslow\s  Botany,  1837.  P'  136,  we  are  told  that  "  the  number 
of  species  aln^ady  known  and  classified  in  works  of  botany  amounts  to  about  60,000," 
Ten  years  later.  Dr.  Lindley  {Vegetable  KinRdom,  1847.  p.  800)  states  them  at  92,9301 
and  two  years  afterwards  Mr.  Balfour  says  "  about  100.000,"  Balfour's  Bolany,  1S49, 
p.  ^fu).  Such  is  thr  rate  at  which  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete 
this  historicnl  note,  I  ouRlit  to  have  nientinnod  that  in  181 2  Dr,  Thomson  says  **  nearly 
3f).fKM)  spwit'S  of  i)lants  have  bren  examined  and  described,"  Thomson^s  Hisi^  of  (hi 
Royal  Society,  p.  21. 

"'»  It  was  i)uhlished  in  i7()o.  Winckler,  Gesch.  der  Botanik,  p.  389,  But  the  historians 
of  botany  havr  ov(;rl«K>krd  a  short  passage  in  (iotho's  works,  which  proves  that  he  had 
glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  i78f>.  See  Italidnische  Rfise,  in  Gdihe*s  Werke, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  286.  StultRart.  1837,  where  he  writes  from  Padua,  in  September,  1786, 
•*  Hier  in  dieser  neu  inir  entgcgen  tretenden  Mannigfaltigkeit  wird  jener  Gedanke  immer 
lebcndigcr  :  da.ss  man  sich  alio  Pflanzengestalten  vielloicht  aus  Einer  entwickelq  kdnne," 
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every  botanist  is  familiar ;  while  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind  it  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  strengthening  that  great  doctrine  of  development  towaids  whicn 
the  highest  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in  the  present 
century,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most  difficult  departments  of  animal 
physioiogy.i'^i 

But  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are  acquainted  respecting 
plants  is  that  which  includes  the  whole  of  their  general  structure  ;  and  this  we 
learnt  from  those  great  Frenchmen  who  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  began  to  study  the  external  world.  The  first  steps  were  tsiken  directly 
after  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de  Monceau,  and,  above 
all,  Desfontaines  ;  three  eminent  thinkers,  who  proved  the  practicability  of  a 
natural  method  hitherto  unknown,  and  of  which  even  Ray  himiself  had  only  a 
faint  perception.172  This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system  of 
Linnaeus.i*^  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more  complete  than  has  been 
effected  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Revo- 
lution occurred,  Jussieu  put  forward  a  series  of  botanical  genexulizations,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  still  remain  the  highest 
this  department  of  inquiry  has  reached.!^*    Among  these  I  need  only  mention 

There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  brilliant  generalization  in  Owen's  PaHheno* 
genesis,  1849,  pp.  53  seq.  [Compare  the  remarks  of  Virchow,  GSthe  aU  Nahffforscher, 
1 861,  p.  31  seq — Ed.] 

171  That  is,  into  the  study  of  animal  monstrosities,  which,  however  caprick>U8  they  may 
appear,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  preceding  events.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  several  of  the  laws  of  these  unnatural  births,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
have  been  discovered  ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  far  from  being  unnatural,  they  are 
strictly  natural.  A  fresh  science  has  thus  been  created,  under  the  name  of  Teratology, 
which  is  destroying  the  old  lusus  tuUura  in  one  of  its  last  and  favourite  strongholds. 
[Buckle  here  allows  that  the  term  "  mmatural**  has  a  meaning,  but  by  denying  it  any 
application  he  makes  it  meaningless. — Ed.] 

173  Dr.  Lindley  {Third  Report  of  Brit,  Assoc,  p.  33)  says  that  Desfontaines  was  the  first 
who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  dicotyledonous  and  monocotyle- 
donous  stems.  See  also  Richard,  EUments  de  Botanique,  p.  131 ;  and  Cuvier,  Bloges, 
vol.  i.  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Monceau,  see  WincMer, 
Gesch.  der  Botanik,  pp*  204,  205  ;  Thomsoti's  Chemistry  of  VegeteMes,  p.  951 ;  Lindley* s 
Introduc.  to  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

173  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Limuean  system  long 
after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  proved.  This  is  the  more  noticeable 
because  Linnaeus,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  who  possessed  extraordinary 
powers  of  combination,  always  allowed  that  his  own  system  was  merely  provisional,  and 
that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  was  a  classification  according  to  natural  families. 
See  Winckler,  Geschichte  der  Botanik,  p.  202  ;  and  Richard,  EUmenis  de  Botamiqiu,  p.  57o. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value  of  a  scheme  which  put  together 
the  reed  and  the  barberry,  because  they  were  both  hexandria ;  and  forced  sorrel  to 
associate  with  saffron,  because  both  were  trigynia  ?    Jussieu*s  Botany,  1849,  p*  524. 

17*  The  Genera  Plantarum  of  Antoine  Jussieu  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1789  ;  and  though 
t  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  years  of  continued  labour,  some  writers  have 
asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  borrowed  from  his  uncle,  Bernard  Jussieil.  But  asser- 
tions of  this  kind  rarely  deserve  attention  ;  and  as  Bernard  did  not  choose  to  publish  any- 
thing of  his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  suffer  for  his  uncommunicativeness.  Compare 
Winckler,  Gesch.  der  Botanik,  pp.  261-272,  with  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  162-266.  I  will 
only  add  the  following  remarks  from  a  work  of  authority,  Richard,  EUments  de  BoUmique, 
Paris,  1846,  p.  572  :  "  Mais  ce  ne  fut  qu'en  1789  que  Ton  eut  v6ritablement  un  ouvrage 
coniplet  sur  la  ni6thode  des  families  naturelles.  Le  Genera  Plantarum  d*A.  L.  de  Jussieu 
pr^seuta  la  science  des  v6g6taux  sous  un  point  de  vue  si  nouveau,  par  la  precision  et 
r616gance  qui  y  regnent,  par  la  profondeur  et  la  justesse  des  prindpes  g6n6raux  qui  y  scat 
exposes  pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  c*est  depuis  cette6poque  seulement  que  la  m^thodedes 
families  naturelles  a  6t6  v^ritablement  cr66e,  et  que  date  la  nouvelle  ire  de  la  sdence  des 
vog6taux.  .  .  .  L'auteur  du  Genera  Plantarum  posa  le  premier  les  bases  de  la  science,,  en 

33 
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the  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now  admitted  to  form  the  basis  of  vegetable 
anatomy.  The  first  is  that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  com- 
posed of  plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons,  or  else  with  no 
cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  proposition  is  that  this  classification,  so  far  from 
lx.*iiig  artificial,  is  strictly  natural  ;  since  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  plants  having 
one  cotyledon  are  endogenous,  and  grow  by  additions  made  to  the  centre  of  their 
stems,  while  on  the  other  hand  plants  having  two  cotyledons  are  exogenous,  and 
are  comi)elled  to  grow  by  additions  made  not  to  the  centre  of  their  stems  but 
to  the  circumference.^''^  The  third  proposition  is  that  when  plants  grow  at  their 
centre,  the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold  ;  when  however  they 
grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  always  fivefold.^'® 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the 
vegetable  kingdom  :  ^77  and  if  we  now  turn  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find 
tliat  our  obligations  to  them  are  equally  great.  The  study  of  minerals  is  the 
most  imperfect  of  the  three  branches  of  natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  simphcity,  and  the  immense  number  of  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  ;  it  being 
doubtful  whether  mineralogy  ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry 
or  to  those  of  crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered.^'8  At  aJl  events  it  is  certain  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  chemistiy 
has  shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical  phenomena  ;  nor  has  any  chemist 
p(jssessing  sulTicient  powers  of  generalization  attempted  the  task  except  Berze- 
lius  ;  and  most  of  his  conclusions  were  overthro>%'n  by  the  splendid  discovery  of 
isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  are  indebted  to  Mitscherlich,  one 
of  the  many  great  thinkers  Germany  has  produced.^^ 

fciisaiit  voir  quelle  utait  rimportance  relative  dcs  difiT^rents  organes  entre  eux,  et  par 
c<jnsc-(iueiit  lour  valeur  dans  la  classification.  ...  II  a  fait,  selun  la  reinarque  de  Cuvitfi 
la  111  cine  revolution  dans  les  sciences  d* observation  que  la  chimie  de  Lavoisier  dans  les 
sciences  d'expericiice.  En  cflct,  il  a  uou  seulcnient  change  la  face  de  la  botanique,  mais 
b<jii  iufiiiencc  s*est  ogalcnieut  excrcce  sur  les  autres  branches  de  rhistoire  naturelle.  et  y  a 
introduit  cet  esprit  de  recherches,  de  comparaison,  et  cette  m^thode  philosophique  et 
iiaturelle,  vers  Ic  pcrfcctiouuenient  de  laquelle  tendent  dcsormais  les  efforts  de  tous  ks 
iialuralistes." 

^^3  lleiice  the  rciuoval  of  a  great  source  of  error  ;  since  it  is  now  understood  that  in 
(lici )tyled« )iis  alone  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  Henslow*s  Boianyt  p*  243  :  compare 
Richard,  Elements  de  Botanique,  p.  159,  aphorismc  xxiv.  On  the  stems  of  endogenon 
Itlaiits,  which,  being  mostly  tropical,  have  been  less  studied  than  the  exogenous,  tee 
Lindley's  Botany,  vol.  i.  pp.  221-236  ;  where  there  is  also  an  account,  pp.  229  seq.,  of  the 
views  which  Schleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in  1839. 

^'^  On  the  arraugcmcnt  of  the  leaves,  now  called  phyllotaxis,  see  Balfour* s  BdMity, 
p.  <)2  ;   Burdach\s  Physiologie,  vol.  v.  p.  518. 

1'"'  The  classification  by  cotyledons  has  been  so  successful  that  "  with  very  few  < 
tions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  botanist,  at  a  single  glance,  i 
with  unerring  certainty,  to  their  proper  class ;  and  a  mere  fragment  even  of  the  steoit 
leaf,  or  some  other  part,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  decide  this  question." 
Henshw's  Botany,  p.  30.  In  regard  to  some  difficulties  still  remaining  in  the  way  of  tbb 
threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetable  world,  see  LindUy's  Bokmyw  wL 
ii.  pp.  61  seq. 

i7»  Mr.  Swainson  {Stttdy  of  Natural  History,  p.  356)  says,  "  mineralogy,  indeed*  whkh 
forms  but  a  part  of  chemistry."  This  is  deciding  the  question  very  rapidly;  butt  intiie 
meantimo.  what  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws  of  minerals  ?  and  what  are  we  to  do 
with  that  relation  between  their  structure  and  optical  phenomena  which  Sir  David 
Urcwster  has  worked  out  with  signal  abihty  ? 

179  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  discovery  of  Isoaior- 
phism  and  polymorphism  are  no  doubt  considerable  ;  but  M.  Beudant  {MifihiUogU,  "Pua, 
1.S41,  p.  37)  seems  to  mc  to  exaggerate  their  effect  upon  "Timportance  des  fcram 
crystalhiics."  They  are  much  more  damaging  to  the  purely  chemical  arrangement,  becaun 
our  implements  for  measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystals  are  still  very  imperlect,  and 
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Altliougli  tile  chemical  departuieiit  of  mineralogy  is  in  an  unformed  and  indeed 
iiiiarchic.il  condition,  its  other  department,  namely  crystallography,  has  made 
great  progress  ;  and  here  again  the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by  two  Frenchmen, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1760,  Rom6  de 
Lisle  ^^^  set  the  first  example  of  studying  crystals  according  to  a  scheme  so  large 
as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary  forms,  and  to  account  for  their 
irregularities  and  the  apparent  caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this 
investigation  he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assumption,  that  what  is  called 
an  irregularity  is  in  truth  perfectly  regular,  and  that  the  operations  of  nature 
are  invariable. ^^^  Scarcely  had  this  great  idea  been  applied  to  the  almost  innu- 
merable forms  into  which  minerals  crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still 
larger  resources  by  Haiiy,   another  eminent  Frenchman.^^     This  remarkable 

the  ;,'()ui<>iiieter  may  fail  in  detecting  ditlereaces  which  really  exist ;  and  therefore  many 
allr;;cd  cases  of  isomorphism  are  probably  not  so  in  reaUty.  WoUaston's  reflecting 
goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  best  instrument  possessed  by  crystallographers  ; 
but  I  learn  from  Licbifi  and  Kopp's  Reports,  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  20,  that  Frankenheim  has 
recently  invented  one  for  measuring  the  angles  of  "  microscopic  crystals."  On  the 
amount  of  error  in  the  measurement  of  angles,  see  Phillip's  Mineralogy,  1837,  p.  viii. 

^^^  He  says,  "  depuis  plus  de  vingt  ans  que  je  m'occupe  de  cet  objet."  Romd  de  Lisle, 
Cristallographie,  ou  Description  des  Formes  propres  d  tous  les  Corps  du  Eigne  Mineral, 
Paris,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

i-^i  See  his  Essai  de  Cristallographie,  Paris,  1772,  p.  x.  :  **  un  de  ceux  qui  m*a  le  plus 
frappe  cc  sont  les  formes  r6gulidres  et  constantes  que  prennent  naturellement  certains 
corps  (jue  nous  designons  par  le  nom  de  cristaux."  In  the  same  work,  p.  13,  '*  il  faut 
uccessaireineut  supposer  que  les  molecules  int6grantes  des  corps  ont  chacune,  suivant 
i\m  lui  est  proprc,  une  figure  constante  et  d6termin6e."  In  his  later  treatise  {Cristallo' 
^niphic,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  70),  after  giving  some  instances  of  the  extraordinary  complica- 
tions presented  by  minerals,  he  adds  :  "  il  n'est  done  pas  6tonnant  que  d*habiles  chimistes 
ii'aient  rieu  vu  de  constant  ni  de  d6termin6  dans  les  formes  cristallines,  tandis  qu'il  n'en 
est  aucune  qu'on  ne  puisse,  avcc  un  peu  d'attention,  rapporter  k  la  figure  616mentaire  et 
primordiale  dont  elle  derive."  Even  Bufifon,  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law, 
had  just  declared  "  qu'en  general  la  forme  de  cristallisation  n'est  pas  un  caractdre  constant, 
mais  plus  equivoque  et  plus  variable  qu'aucun  autre  des  caract^res  par  lesquels  on  doit 
distinguer  les  mineraux."  De  Lisle,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii.  Compare,  on  this  great  achievement 
of  De  Lisle's,  HcrscheVs  Nat.  Philos.  p.  239  :  "  he  first  ascertained  the  important  fact  of 
the  constancy  of  the  angles  at  which  their  faces  meet." 

i"*2  The  tirst  work  of  Haiiy  appeared  in  1784  {Quirard,  France  Littiraire,  vol.  iv.  p.  41 ) ; 
but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvier,  Bloges,  vol.  iii.  p.  138.  The 
intellectual  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  predecessor  must  be  obvious  to 
every  mineralogist  ;  but  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  noticed  this  judiciously  enough,  adds 
{Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  230) :  '*  Unfortunately  Rom6  de  Lisle  and 
Haiiy  were  not  only  rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies.  .  .  .  Haiiy  revenged  himself 
by  rarely  mentioning  Rome  in  his  works,  though  it  was  manifest  that  his  obligations  to 
him  were  immense  ;  and  by  recording  his  errors  while  he  corrected  them."  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  so  far  from  rarely  mentioning  De  Lisle,  he  mentions  him  incessantly  ; 
and  1  have  counted  upwards  of  three  hundred  instances  in  Haiiy's  great  work  in  which 
he  is  named  and  his  writings  are  referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De  Lisle,  *'  En 
un  mot,  sa  cristallographie  est  le  fruit  d'un  travail  immense  par  son  6tendue,  presque 
enlierement  neuf  par  son  objet,  et  trcs  precieux  par  son  utility."  Haiiy,  TraiU  de  Minora- 
lof^ie,  Paris,  iSoi,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  "  cet  habile  naturaliste  ;  ce  savant 
ceicbre,"  vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  "  ce  c61ebre  naturaliste,"  vol.  iii.  p.  442  ;  see  also  vol.  iv.  pp.  51, 
etc.  In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as  Dr.  Whewell's,  it  is  important  that  these  errors  should 
be  indicated,  because  we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  history  of  the  sciences ; 
and  many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  readers  by  implicitly  adopting 
the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  particularly  caution  the 
student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr.  Whewell's  History,  where,  for  instance, 
the  antagonism  between  the  methods  of  Cuvier  and  Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and 
wiiile  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  Cuvier,  Bichat  is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 
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man  achieved  a  cumplcte  uiiiun  lx:tweeu  mineralogy  and  geometry  ;  and.  bringing 
the  laws  of  space  to  bear  on  the  molecular  arrangements  of  matter,  he  was  able 
to  iKinetrate  into  the  intimate  structure  of  crystals.'**  By  this  means  he  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  secondary  forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived  from  their 
primary  foniis  by  a  regular  process  of  decrement ; '«  and  that,  when  a  substance 
is  passing  from  a  licjuid  to  a  solid  state,  its  particles  are  compelled  tocohere.accord- 
iiig  to  a  scheme  which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes  even 
th(»se  hul)se4uent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary  type  of  the  crystal,  by  disturbing 
its  natural  symmetr)'.^'^  To  ascertain  that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are 
.susce))tible  of  mathematical  calculation,  was  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  our 
knowledge  ;  but  what  seems  to  me  still  more  important  is  that  it  indicates  an 
ai)proach  to  the  magnificent  idea  that  everything  which  occurs  is  regulated  by 
law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  imiKKsible.***  For,  by  proving  that 
even  the  most  uncouth  and  singular  forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of 
their  antecedents,  Hauy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the  path- 
ology of  the  inorganic  world.  However  paradoxical  such  a  notion  may  seem, 
it  is  certain  that  symmetry  is  to  crystals  what  health  is  to  animals  ;  so  that  an 
irregularity  of  shai)e  in  the  first  corresponds  with  an  appearance  of  disease  in 
the  second.^"  When,  therefore,  the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the 
great  truth  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is.  properly  speaking,  no  irregu- 
larity, it  became  more  easy  for  them  to  grasp  the  still  higher  truth  that  the  same 
])rinciple  holds  g(x)d  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although,  from  the  superior  com- 
plexity of  the  phenomena,  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  demon- 
stration.    But  that  such  a  demonstration  is  possible  is  the  principle  upon  which 

1^3  "  Haiiy  est  done  le  seul  veritable  auteur  dc  la  science  mathematiquc  des  cristaux." 
Citricr,  Pm^rcb  dcs  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  «  ;  see  also  p.  317.  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  celebrated 
lectures  (.m  mineralogy  excited  much  attention  among  his  hearers,  was  indebted  for  some 
nf  his  principal  views  to  his  conversations  with  Haiiy  :  see  OUer^s  Life  of  Clarke,  voL  ii. 
1).  192. 

i'^'  See  an  admirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  HaUy,  TraUc  in 
Mineralogies  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Compare  WhewelTs  Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  voL  iil 
PI).  22.\,  225  :  who,  however,  does  not  mention  Haiiy's  classification  of  '*  dtoxHssemens 
sur  les  bords,"  "  decroissemens  sur  les  anglt»s,"  and  '' decroissemcns  iuterm^diaires.'* 

^^''  And,  as  hv  clearly  saw,  the  projwr  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of  syuuuetry,  and 
then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  rising  inductively  from  the  abena- 
ti'ins  actually  presented  by  minerals.  This  is  interesting  to  obser\'C,  because  it  is  aiudo- 
;;ous  to  the  method  of  the  best  pathologists,  who  seek  the  philosophy  of  their  subject 
in  i)]iysi<>l'>gicul  phenomena  rather  than  in  pathological  ones:  striking  downwards 
from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal.  "  La  symitric  des  formes  sous  lesquellcs  se  pr^ntent 
k'S  solides  que  nous  avons  consideres  jusqn'ici,  nous  a  fourni  des  donn&es  pour  exprimer 
1(>  lois  dc  decroissemens  dont  cos  solides  sont  suseeptibles."  HaUyt  Traiti  dc  Minerm- 
I'tgie,  vol.  i.  J).  4.1 2  ;  compare  vol.  ii.  j).  192. 

i*^}  *'  Un  coup  d'u'il  peu  attentif,  jcte  sur  les  cristaux,  lc*s  fit  appeler  d'abord  dc  pun 
jeii.i  de  la  nature,  ce  qnin'etoit  qu'unc  manicre  j)lus  elegante  dc  fairc  Taveu  de  sou  ignor- 
ance. Un  examcn  reflechi  nous  y  decouvre  des  lois  d' arrangement,  a  Taide  dcsquelles 
If  (alcul  represcnte  et  encliainc  Tun  a  Tantrc  les  resultats  observes;  lois  si  variables  et 
en  mcme  temps  si  precises  et  si  reguliercs  ;  ordinairement  trt^s  simples,  sans  rien  perdie 
d«'  k'ur  fecondite."  Haiiy.  Minerahgie,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  Again,  vol.  ii.  p.  57,  "  notre 
bnt.  tpii  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d'oii  depend  la  structure  du  cristal  sont  les  plus  simples 
possibles  dans  leur  ensemble."  [The  phrase  *'  confusion  and  disorder  are  impass&iU"  is 
another  verbal  confusion.  The  terms  in  question  are  significant  relatively  to  humaa 
ideals.     In  this  sense  Buckle  himself  proceeds  to  use  the  term  "pathology." — ^En.] 

^^  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crystals,  in  common  with  animals,  of  repair- 
ing their  own  injuries,  see  Paget' s  Pathology,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  15a,  153,  confirming  the 
experiments  of  Jordan  on  this  curious  subject:  "The  abiUty  to  repair  the  Hamny 
sust.iined  by  injury  ...  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  living  beings ;  for  even  crysUb 
will  repair  themselves  when,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  from  them,  they  are  placed  In 
the  same  conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed." 
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the  future  progress  of  all  organic,  and,  indeed,  of  all  mental  science  depends. 
And  it  is  very  observable  that  the  same  generation  which  established  the  fact 
that  the  apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly  regular,  also 
took  tlie  first  steps  towards  establishing  the  far  higher  fact  that  the  aberrations 
of  the  human  mind  are  governed  by  laws  as  unfaiHng  as  those  which  determine 
the  condition  of  inert  matter.  The  examination  of  this  would  lead  to  a  digression 
foreign  to  my  present  design  ;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on  insanity  by  Pinel  ;  a 
work  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  noti(ms 
rosjx^cting  the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  character  of  mental  disease  are  alto- 
gether discarded  :  ^**  the  disease  itself  is  considered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably 
(Kcurring  under  certain  given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  supplying 
another  huk  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  material  with  the 
immaterial,  and  thus  uniting  mind  and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  some  generalization  which,  being  common  to  both,  shall  ser\'e 
as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  fragments  of  our  knowledge  may  safely 
rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
began  to  ilawn  upon  French  thinkers.  The  extraordinary  ability  and  success 
with  which  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  respective  sciences  I  have  traced 
at  a  length  greater  than  I  had  intended,  but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  Fnough,  however,  has  l^een  brought  forward  to  convince 
the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I  wished  to  prove  ;  namely,  that  the 
intellect  of  France  was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concen- 
trated upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented  zeal,  and  thus  aided  that 
vast  movement  of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  merely  a  single  consequence.* 
The  intimate  connexion  between  scientific  progress  and  social  rebellion  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Ix^th  are  suggested  by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement, 
the  same  dissatisfaction  with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the  same  restless, 
])rying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But  in  France  this  general  analogy 
was  strengthened  by  the  curious  circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first  half  of  the  centur)^ 
directed  against  the  church  rather  than  against  the  state  f  ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
complete  the  antecedents  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  the  latter 
lialf  of  the  century,  the  groinid  of  attack  should  be  shifted.  This  is  precisely 
wliat  was  (lone  by  the  wonderful  im|)etus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 

>''''  '*  M.  IMncl  a  imprime  une  marche  nouvelle  h  I'etude  de  la  folie.  ...  En  la  rangeant 
simplpincnt.  et  sans  diflferenros  auounes,  an  nonibre  des  autres  d^rangemens  de  nos 
01  ;^anos,  en  lui  assigiiant  uno  place  dans  le  cadre  nosographique,  il  fit  faire  un  pas  immense 
a  son  histoire."  (ieorget,  de  la  Folie,  Paris,  1820,  p.  69.  In  the  same  work,  p.  295, 
"  M.  Pin<'l,  le  premier  en  France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe,  jeta  les  fondemens  d'un 
traitonuMit  vrainiont  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre  des  autres  affections  or- 
^aiiiciuos."  M.  I'squirol,  who  expresses  the  modern  and  purely  scientific  view,  says  in 
his  ;iroat  work  {Des  Maladies  Mentales,  Paris,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  336),  *'  L' alienation  mentale, 
que  les  anriens  peuplcs  regardaient  conime  une  inspiration  ou  une  punition  des  dieux,  qui 
dans  la  suite  fut  prise  pour  la  possession  des  demons,  qui  dans  d'autrcs  temps  passa  pour 
un(»  (Tu\ re  de  la  niagie  ;  ralienation  mentale,  dis-je,  avec  toutes ses especes et  ses  varietes 
iiinoiiil)ral)los,  ne  differe  en  rien  des  autres  maladies."  The  recognition  of  this  he  expressly 
as(  I  ibcs  to  liis  predecessor  :  "  grace  aux  principes  exposes  par  Pinel."  p.  340.  Pinel 
Iiiinsf'lf  rleariy  saw  the  connexion  between  his  own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  : 
sec  Pint'L  Traitc  Medico-Philosophique  sur  V Alienation  Mentale,  p.  xxxii.  :  '*  Un  ouvrage 
de  in<''(I<'(  inc.  public  en  France  a  la  fin  du  dix-huitidme  siecle,  doit  avoir  un  autre  caractcre 
(pio  s'il  avoit  etc  ccrit  a  une  cpoque  antcrieure." 

[♦  As  Bichat's  chief  works  are  dated  1800  and  1801,  he  cannot  be  counted  among  the 
Kev'nlution -makers;  and  as  Pinel  was  appointed  to  the  Hopital  Bicetre  only  in  1792, 
he  is  in  the  same  case.     As  is  noted  above   (««/<»  174),  J  ussien's  great  work,  in  turn, 

belongs  to  ihc  year  of  tiic  Revolution. — En.] 

[1  S<'t'  «Hlil.  n.itrs  above,  pp.  433,  473.  487. — Ed.' 
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For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon  the  external  world,  the 
internal  fell  into  neglect  ;  while,  as  the  external  corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the 
internal  to  the  church,  it  was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  development  that  the 
assailers  of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn  against  political  abuses  the  energy 
which  the  preceding  generation  had  reserved  for  religious  ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Revolution,  like  every  great  revolution  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by  a  complete  change  in  the  habits  and  associations 
of  the  national  intellect.  But  besides  this  there  was  also  taking  place,  precisely 
at  the  same  time,  a  vast  social  movement,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  intellectual  movement,  and  indeed  formed  part  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  was  followed 
by  similar  results  and  produced  by  similar  causes.  The  nature  of  this  social 
revolution  I  shall  examine  only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it  will 
l)e  necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  slighter  but 
still  remarkable  changes  which  in  the  same  period  were  going  on  in  English 
society.  ♦ 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  people,  though  always  very  social,  were 
also  very  exclusive.  The  upper  classes,  protected  by  an  imaginary  superiority, 
ooked  with  scorn  upon  those  whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their  own. 
The  class  immediately  below  them  copied  and  communicated  their  example,  and 
every  order  in  society  endeavoured  to  find  some  fanciful  distinction  which  should 
guard  them  from  the  contamination  of  their  inferiors.  The  only  three  real 
sources  of  superiority, — the  superiority  of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowledge, — 
were  entirely  overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme  ;  and  men  became  accustomed 
to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  difference,  but  on  those  inferior  matters 
which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore 
no  test  of  merit. ^89 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things  was  the  unprecedented  impulse 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical  science.  Those  vast  discoveries  which  were 
being  made  not  only  stimulated  the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  society.  The  lectures  of  chemists. 
of  geologists,  of  mineralogists,  and  of  physiologists,  were  attended  by  those  who 
came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  who  came  to  learn.  In  Paris  the 
scientific  assemblages  were  crowded  to  overflowing-^^  The  halls  and 
amphitheatres  in  which  the  great  truths  of  nature  were  expounded  were 
no  longer  able  to  hold  their  audiences,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enlarge  them.iw  The  sittings  of  the  Academy,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  a  few  soUtary  scholars,  were  frequented  by  every  one  whose  rank  or 
influence  enabled  them  to  secure  a  place.^^     Even  women  of  fashion,  forgetting 

180  Conip.  Mem.  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  Des  Riaux,  HistorietteSf 
vol.  i.  p.  34.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  that  the  Ih-ince  de  Montbarey,  in  his  Memoirs, 
gently  censures  Louis  XV.,  not  for  his  scandalous  profligacy,  but  because  he  selected  for 
liis  mistresses  some  women  who  were  not  of  high  birth.  Mem,  de  Montbarey,  vol.  i.  p.  341 , 
and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

1^  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subject  as  anatomy.  In  1768,  Antoine  Petit  began 
his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  and  the  press 
to  hear  him  was  to  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  but  the  very  window- 
ledges  were  crowded.     See  the  animated  description  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxziii.  p.  494. 

i**i  Dr.  Thomson  (Hist,  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy's  lectures  on 
chemistry,  which  began  in  1774  :  "  Such  were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and  women,  who 
flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  lecture -room.'* 
This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  Cuvier,  Eloges,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

iw  In  1779  it  was  remarked  that  "  les  seances  publiques  de  TAcad^mie  Fran^aise  sont 
devenues  une  espece  de  spectacle  fort  k  la  mode  :  "  and  as  this  continued  to  increase,  tlie 
throng  became  at  length  so  great  that  in  1785  it  was  found  necessary  to  diminish  the 
number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it  was  even  proposed  that  ladies  should  be  excluded, 
in  consquence  of  some  uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened.  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Corres- 
pond. Lit.  vol.  X.  p.  34  T,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  140,  185,  251. 

L*  This  plan  Huckle  did  not  live  to  fullil. — Ed.] 
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their  usual  frivolity,  hastened  to  hear  discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral, 
on  the  discovery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the  organization  of 
animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid.^^  A  sudden  craving  after  know- 
ledge seemed  to  have  smitten  every  rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  difficult 
inquiries  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  fathers  had  hardly  heard  the 
names  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belonged.  The  brilUant  imagination  of  Bufifon 
made  geology  suddenly  popular  ;  the  same  thing  was  effected  for  chemistry  by 
the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for  electricity  by  NoUet  ;  while  the  admirable 
expositions  of  Lalande  caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated.  In 
a  word,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the  Revolution 
the  spread  of  physical  science  was  so  rapid  that  in  its  favour  the  old  classical 
studies  were  despised  ;  *^  it  was  considered  the  essential  basis  of  a  good  education, 
and  some  slight  acquaintance  with  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  except 
those  who  were  obUged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily  labour.^^^ 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are  very  curious,  and  from 
their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very  decisive.  As  long  as  the  different  classes 
confined  themselves  to  pursuits  peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were  encouraged 
to  preserve  their  separate  habits  ;  and  the  subordination,  or  as  it  were  the  hier- 
archy, of  society  was  easily  maintained.  But  when  the  members  of  the  various 
orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same  object,  they  became  knit  together  by 
a  new  sympathy.  The  highest  and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure 
caused  by  the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which  banded 
together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly  wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  their 
own  isolation.     Besides  this,  there  was  also  given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit, 

^^3  Goldsmith,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1755,  says  with  surprise,  "  I  have  seen  as  bright 
a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle  as  gracing  the  court  of  Versailles." 
Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  180  ;  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith^  vol.  i.  p.  65.  In  the 
middle  of  the  century  electricity  was  very  popular  among  the  Parisian  ladies  ;  and  the 
interest  felt  in  it  was  revived  several  years  later  by  Franklin.  Compare  Grimms  Corres- 
pondancet  vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Cuvier 
(Eloges,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomical  descriptions  which  Daubenton 
wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  "  sur  Ij  toilette  des  femmes."  This  change  of  taste 
is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  jeering  spirit,  in  Mim.  de  GetUis,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Compare  the 
account  given  by  Townsend,  who  visited  France  in  1786,  on  his  way  to  Spain  :  "A  numer- 
ous society  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the 
sciences,  delivered  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession.  ...  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  fluency  and  elegance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  pro- 
fessor spoke,  and  not  a  little  so  with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors."  Townsend's 
Journey  through  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  41  :  see  also  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  17S6,  vol.  i. 
p.  117. 

i»*  In  a  letter  written  in  1756,  it  is  said,  "  Mais  c'est  peine  perdue  aujourd'hui  que  de 
plaisanter  les  erudits  ;  il  n'y  en  a  plus  en  France."  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  I5«  1^ 
1764,  "  II  est  honteux  et  incroyable  k  quel  point  I'^tude  des  anciens  est  negligee,"  vol.  iv. 
p.  97.  In  1768,  "  Une  autre  raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions  des  auteurs  anciens  de 
plus  en  plus  rares  en  France,  c'est  que  depuis  long-temps  on  n'y  salt  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu'on 
neglige  I'etude  du  Latin  tons  les  jours  davantage."  vol.  vi.  p.  140.  Sherlock  {New  Letters 
from  an  English  Traveller,  London,  1781,  p.  86)  says,  "  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  man  in 
France  that  understands  Greek."  In  1785,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  to  Madison. 
"  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  dearer  here  than,  I  believe,  anywhere  in  the  world  : 
nobody  here  reads  them,  wherefore  they  are  not  reprinted."  Jefferson's  Correspond,  vol.  i. 
p.  301.  See  further,  on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  significant  precursor  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Mem.  de  Montbarey,  vol.  iii.  p.  181 ;  Villemain,  LitUrature  au  XVIII*  Siicle,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  243-248  ;  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

195  For  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of  its  study, 

even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see  Mem.  de  Roland,  vol.  i. 

pp.  115,  268,  324,  343  ;  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  16  ;  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Mim.  sur 

Turgot,  pp.    45,  52,  53,  411  ;  Mim.  de  Brissot,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  151,  319,  336,  33^,  357  ; 

Cuvier,  Proar^s  dfs  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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but  also  a  new  standard  of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lectuie-roOTi 
the  first  object  of  attention  is  the  professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division  Ls 
iK'tween  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordination  of  ranks  makes 
way  for  the  sulx>r<lination  of  knowledge.^**  The  petty  and  conventional  distinc- 
tions of  fashionable  life  are  succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions  by 
which  alone  man  is  really  separated  from  man.  The  progress  of  the  intellect 
supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration  ;  the  old  worship  of  rank  is  rudely  disturbed, 
anrl  its  superstitious  devotees  are  taught  to  bow  the  knee  before  what  to  them  is 
the  shrine  of  a  strange  god.  The  hall  of  science  Ls  the  temple  of  democracy 
Those  who  come  to  learn,  confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree 
their  own  superiority,  and  lx»gin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness  of  men  has  no 
connexion  with  the  splendour  oi  their  titles,  or  the  dignity  of  their  birth  ;  that  it 
is  not  concerned  with  their  quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their 
dexter-chiefs,  their  sinister -chiefs,  their  chevrons,  their  bends,  their  azures,  their 
gules,  and  the  other  trumperies  of  their  heraldry  ;  but  that  it  depends  upon 
the  largeness  of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  intellect,  and  the  fulness  of 
their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  began 
to  influence  those  classes  which  had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.'*' 
And  what  shows  the  strength  of  this  great  movement  Ls  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  other  social  changes  which,  though  in  themselves  apparently  trifling,  become 
full  of  meaning  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  the  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge  was  revolutionizing  society, 
by  inspiring  the  different  classes  with  an  object  common  to  all,  and  thus  raising 
a  new  standard  of  merit,  a  more  trivial  but  equally  democratic  tendency  was 
observable  even  in  the  conventional  forms  of  social  fife.  To  describe  the  whole 
of  these  changes  would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to  the  other  parts  oi  this 
Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until  the  changes  have  been  carefully  examined* 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
As  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two  of  these  innovations  which  are 
very  conspicuous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  what 
has  happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress,  and  a  marked  contempt 
for  those  external  appearances  hitherto  valued  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  matters.  During  the  reign  of  Lx)uis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  not  only  men  of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty  precision,  a 
nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  ruffles,  such  as  in 
our  days  can  nowhere  be  seen  except  in  the  courts  of  liluropean  princes  wheze  a 
certain  barbarian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  rank  of  a  person  might  be  immediately  known  by  his 
ap|H'arance  ;  no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a  garb  worn  by  the  class  immediately 
ai)<)ve  his  own.*'*     But  in  that  democratic  movement  which  preceded  the  French 

iwj  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view, 
"  II  no  pcut  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  plus  que  dans  les  sciences  phyiuques, 
ni  niaitrcs,  ni  esrlaves,  ni  rois,  ni  snjets.  iii  ritoyons,  ni  etrangers."  Comte,  TraiU  de  Legit- 
latinn,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

"♦7  Thf?  remarks  v^-hirh  Thomas  made  upon  Oosrartes  in  1765,  in  an  iloge  crowned  by 
the  Aradrmy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
\v('re  biToming  rapidly  diffused  in  I'rancc.  See  the  jiassage  beginning  "O  pr^jugis! 
o  ridicule  fiortc  des  places  et  du  rang  !  "  etc..  Oiuvrea  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Certainly 
no  one  would  have  used  such  language,  on  such  an  occasion,  thirty  years  earlier.  So,  too. 
the  Count  de  St'-gur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before  the  Revolution,  **  nous  pr^f^rions 
nn  mot  d'eloges  de  lyAlembert,  de  Diderot.  A  la  favour  la  plus  signal6e  d*un  prince.*' 
Mem.  de  Segur,  vol.  i.  p.  142  :  see  also  vol.  ij.  p.  46. 

>•'**  Among  many  other  illustrations  which  might  be  given  of  this  distinction  of  classes 
by  dress,  see  MonteiL  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vii.  pp.  7-10  ;  and  TallemafU  des  RSaux, 
I/i^foiiettes,  vol.  i.  p.  ^r,.  note. 
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Revolution,  the  minds  of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon  higher  matters, 
to  l)usy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  their 
fathers.  A  contemptuous  disregard  t)f  such  distinctions  became  general.  In 
I'aris  the  innovation  was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies  where  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  decoration  is  still  considered  natural.  At  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls, 
it  is  noticed  by  contemporary  observers  that  the  dress  usually  worn  was  becoming 
so  simple  as  to  cause  a  confusion  of  ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was 
abandoned  by  both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming  in  a  common 
frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning -gowns. 1^  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch 
was  this  carried  that  we  are  assured  by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  that  shortly  before  the  Revolution  even  those  who  had  stars 
and  orders  were  careful  to  hide  them  by  buttoning  their  coats,  so  that  these  marks 
of  superiority  might  no  longer  be  seen.2<^ 

The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is  equally  interesting  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  This  is,  that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the 
different  orders  of  society  2«i  was  shown  in  the  institution  of  clul>>  ;  a  remarkable 
contrivance,  which  to  us  seems  perfectly  natural  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
it ,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  until  the  eighteenth  century  its  existence 
was  impossible,  liefore  the  eighteenth  century  each  class  was  so  jeak)UJS  of  its 
superiority  over  the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms  was  im- 
practicable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing  familiarity  towards  one's  inferiors 
might  be  safely  indidged  in,  this  only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation, 
since  the  great  man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension  being  abused.  In  those 
good  old  times  a  i)roper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  and  birth  ;  and  he  who  could 
count  his  twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an  extent  of  which  we,  in  these 
degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form  an  idea.       As  to  anything  like  social  equality, 

1^  In  August,  1787,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  {Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  224)  :  "  In 
society,  the  habit  hahille  is  almost  banished,  and  they  begin  to  go  even  to  great  suppers  in 
frock  :  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  however,  must  always  be  excepted.  They  are 
too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  improvement.  They  are  the  last  refuge  from  which 
etiquette,  formality,  and  folly  will  be  driven.  Take  away  these,  and  they  would  be  on  a 
level  with  other  people."  Jefferson  was  a*statesman  and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  profession.  The  change,  however,  which  he  noticed  had  been  coming 
on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written  in  May  1786,  it  is  said  :  *'  II  est  rare  aujourd'hui 
de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  des  personnes  qui  soient  ce  qu'on  appelle  habill^es.  Les 
fennnes  son  t  en  chemise  et  en  rhapeau,  les  homnies en  froc  et  en  gilet.*'  Grimntt  Correspond. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  4H5  ;  and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  vol.  xi.  pp.  141, 
142.  Segur,  who  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  displeased  by  them,  says 
of  their  advocates.  "  llsne  voyaient  pas  que  les  frocs,  rempla^ant  les  amples  et  imposans 
vetemens  de  I'ancienne  cour,  prt'sa^aient  un  penchant  general  pour  I'egalit^."  M6m.  de 
Segur,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  Soulavie  (Regne  de  Louis  XV !»  vol.  vi.  p.  38)  observes  that  *'  les 
grands,  vers  les  approches  de  la  revolution,  n'avoient  plus  que  des  habits  simples  et  i^eu 
couteux  ;  "  and  that  "  on  ne  distingua  plus  une  duchesse  d'une  actrice,"  p.  43  :  see  also 
an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  Alison's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  352,  353.  Compare  Mint,  sur 
Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  372,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  and  Mem.  de  Madame  du  Hausset, 
introduc.  p.  17. 

2'J*^  "  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  meme  d'un  age  miir,  qui  avaient  travaille  toute 
leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute  faveur,  s'habituerent  11  en 
cacher  les  marques  distinctives  sous  le  froc  le  plus  simple,  qui  leur  permettait  de  courir  a 
pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  ronfondre  dans  la  foule."  Mhn.  de  Montbarey,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  161,  162.  Another  alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth  recording.  The  Baroness 
d'Oberkirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked  on  her  arrival  that  "gentlemen 
began  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore  swords  only  in  full  dress.  .  .  .  And 
thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage  which  the  example  of  their  fathers  had  con* 
secrated  through  centuries."    D'Oberkirch" s  Memoirs,  Lond.  1852,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

2*^^  A  striking  instance  of  which  was  moreover  seen  in  the  number  of  misalliances, 
which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Compare  Mim, 
de  Montbarey,  \<»1.  iii.  pp.  ii^>»  156,  137  ;  Lacretelle,  Dix-huitiime  Siicle,  vol.  iii.  p.  220. 
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that  was  a  notion  too  preposterous  to  be  conceived  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  any 
institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary  men  on  a  level  with  those 
illustrious  characters  whose  veins  were  filled  with  the  purest  blood,  and  the 
quarterings  of  whose  arms  none  could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  knowledge  became  so  remark- 
able that  the  new  principle  of  intellectual  superiority  made  rapid  encroachments 
on  the  old  principle  of  aristocratic  superiority.  As  soon  as  these  encroachments 
had  reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave  rise  to  an  institution  suited  to  them  :  and 
tluis  it  was  that  there  were  first  estabhshed  clubs  in  which  all  the  educated 
classes  could  assemble  without  regard  to  those  other  differences  which  in  the 
preceding  periixl  kept  tlu-m  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was  that  for  mere 
purposes  of  social  enjoyment  men  were  brought  into  contact  who,  according  to 
the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  m^thing  in  common,  but  who  were  now  placed  on 
tlic  same  footing  in  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  establishment,  conformed 
i«)  the  same  niles,  and  reaptxl  the  same  advantages.  It  was  however  expected 
that  the  members,  though  var\'ing  in  many  other  respects,  were  to  be  all  in  some 
tlegree  cducatetl  ;  and  in  this  way  society  first  distinctly  recognized  a  classifica- 
t  ion  previously  unknown  ;  the  division  lx;tween  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  lx?tween  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is  therefore  to  the  philosophic  observer  a  question 
<»f  immense  importance  ;  and  it  is  one  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played 
a  great  part  in  the  history  of  Kngland  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  reference  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  first  clubs,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  which  ever  existed  in  Paris,  were 
formed  about  1782,  only  seven  years  before  the  French  Revolution.  At  the 
beginning  they  were  merely  intended  to  be  social  assemblages  ;  but  they  quickly 
assumed  a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Their 
first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  of  what  was  then  passing,  was  to 
make  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes  more  simple  than  they  hatl  hitherto  been, 
and  to  weaken  that  love  of  form  and  ceremony  suitable  to  their  earlier  habits. 
These  clubs  Hkewise  effected  a  remarkable  separation  between  the  sexes  ;  and 
it  is  recorded  that  after  their  establishment  women  associated  more  with  each 
other,  and  were  oftener  seen  in  public  unaccompanied  by  men.*>*  This  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  among  men  a  republican  roughness,  which  the  influence  of 
the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep  down.  All  these  things  effaced  the  old 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different  ranks,  and  by  merging  the  various 
classes  into  one,  made  the  force  of  their  united  opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily 
ovtTtlirew  lx)th  the  church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at  which  the  dnbi 
became  political  cannot  of  course  be  ascertaine<l,  but  the  change  seems  to  have 
taken  place  alx)ut  17X4.203     From  this  moment  all  was  over  ;  and  although  the 

aii2  "  Xous  coniuienr.nnes  anssi  h  avoir  des  clubs  :  les  hommcs  s'y  r^unissaient,  nan 
flic. ire  pour  discuter,  niais  ptuir  diner,  juiier  an  wisk,  ot  lire  tons  les  ouvrages  nouveaux. 
O'  premier  pas,  alors  presquo  iuapervu,  cut  dans  la  suite  de  grandes,  ct  momentan^ment 
(le  funestfs  cc)iis<''quoijces.  Dans  le  coininenceinent,  son  premier  r^sultat  fut  de  s^parer 
les  Iiuiiiines  des  feinnies.  et  d'apporter  aiiisi  un  notable  changement  dans  nos  moeors: 
elles  devinrent  nioins  frivoles,  niais  nioins  p«)lies  ;  plus  fortes,  mais  nioins  aimables :  la 
politique  y  gagna,  la  S(Kiete  y  i>erdit."  Mem.  de  S^gur,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  By  the  spring  of 
i/'Sf)  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become  still  more  marked  ;  and  it  was  a  common 
c«iinpliiiiit  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  theatre  alone,  men  being  at  their  clnbs* 
See  the  very  curitms  observations  in  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  486-489,  where 
there  is  also  a  notice  of "  le  prodigieux  succes  qu'a  eu  retablisscnient  des  clubs  &  Tanglaise." 
See  alho,  on  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  women.  l!'/7/iui«<\«  Letters  from  France,yclL^ 
p.  So,  jrd  edit.  1796. 

2"3  The  nmarks  of  Geor^el  appear  to  api)ly  to  the  jxilitical  clubs  (»nly  :  "A  Paris  Ics 
:iss<'nil)li'«'s  (le  nonvellij.tes.  les  dubs  qui  s'eti.ient  fonnes  a  Tinstar  de  ceux  des  Anglais 
s\'Xpli(]uaient  hautement  et  sans  retei:ue  sur  les  droits  de  Thon-me,  sur  les  avantagesde 
l.i  lil.irt*'-.  sur  le«i  grands  alms  de  I'in^-galite  dc«i  cr rditions.  Ces  clubs,  trop  acrrfdit^ 
<.\  oient  commence  a  se  former  en  1 7S4.*'     A/cm.  de  Ceotgtl,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
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government  in  1787  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading  club,  in  which  all  classes 
discussed  political  questions,  it  was  found  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent.  The 
order  therefore  was  rescinded  ;  the  club  reassembled,  and  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  interrupt  that  course  of  affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events 
had  rendered  inevitable.204 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  old  institutions,  an 
event  suddenly  occurred  which  produced  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  France, 
and  is  itself  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  injustice 
of  the  English  government,  rose  in  arms,  turned  on  their  oppressors,  and  after 
a  desperate  struggle  gloriously  obtained  their  independence.  In  1776  the 
Americans  laid  before  Europe  that  noble  Declaration  which  ought  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every  royal  palace. 
In  words  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die,  they  declared  that  the  object  of 
the  institution  of  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  that  from  the 
people  alone  it  derives  its  powers  ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness."  206 

If  this  Declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation  earlier,  the  whole  of 
France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  advanced  thinkers,  would  have  rejected  it 
with  horror  and  with  scorn.  Such,  however,  was  now  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained  were  not  merely  welcomed  by  a  majority 
of  the  French  nation,  but  even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  general  feeling.2o«  In  1776  Frankhn  arrived  in  France,  as  envoy  fronf  the 
American  people.  He  met  with  the  warmest  reception  from  all  classes,2OT  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to  defend  the 
young  republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously  won.2<»  In  Paris  the  enthusiasm 
was  irresistible. 209  From  every  quarter  large  bodies  of  men  came  forward,  volun- 
teering to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  America.     The  heroism 

2"4  "  Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fermer  le  club  nomm6  club  du  salon  ;  ordre  arbitraire 
(;t  inutile  :  ce  club  alors  etait  compose  de  personnes  distingu^es  de  la  noblesse  ou  de  la 
haute  bourgeoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des  hommes  de  lettres  les  plus  consideres. 
Celte  reunion  offrait,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  I'image  d'une  egalite  qui  devient  bientot,  plus 
<iue  la  liberte  nieme,  le  voeu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  grande  partie  de  la  nation.  Aussi 
le  luecontcntement  produit  par  la  cloture  de  ce  club  fut  si  vif,  que  I'autorit^  se  crut  obligee 
de  le  rouvrir."  Mem.  de  Segur,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  259.  On  the  increase  of  these  clubs  from 
17H7  to  1789,  compare  Du  MesniU  Mem.  sur  Le  Brun,  p.  148  ;  Mim.  de  Lafayette^  vol.  i. 
I>P-  312,  322,  391,  434,  vol.  ii.  p.  9  ;  BarrueU  Hist,  du  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  310, 
\  ol.  V.  pp.  loi,  168  ;  Thiers,  Hist,  de  la  Revolution^  vol.  i.  p.  36,  Paris,  1834. 

'^^>^>  Mem.  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  seq.  ;  and  Mem.  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  17-22, 
where  the  passages  are  given  which  Congress  altered. 

2'X'  Segur  (Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  in )  says  that  his  father  had  been  frequently  told  by  Maure- 
pas  that  public  opinion  forced  the  government,  against  its  own  wishes,  to  side  with 
America.  Compare  Mem.  de  Georgel,  vol.  iv.  p.  370  ;  and  Flassan,  Diplomatie  Franfaise 
vol.  vii.  p.  166. 

2"7  The  news  of  which  soon  reached  England.  In  January,  i777»  Burke  writes  (Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  394 ),  "  1  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extraordinary  reception  at  Paris 
from  all  ranks  of  people."  Soulavie  (Rigne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  ii.  p.  50)  says,  "  J'ai  vu 
Francklin  devenir  un  objet  de  culte."     See  also,  on  his  popularity,  Mem.  d'Epinay,  vol.  iii. 

P-  -1I9- 

2"-^  Flassan,  Dif^lomatie  Franfaise,  vol.  vii.  p.  159  ;  Life  of  Franklin,  by  Himself,  vol.  ii. 
\>]>.  (>o,  61  ;  MahoHS  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vii.  pp.  197,  198. 

2"*'  The  sneering  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stormont,  as  early  as  December,  1774 
(Adolphus's  George  I  IF,  vol.  ii.  p.  316),  should  be  compared  with  I.afayette,  Mimoires, 
vol.  i.  PI).  24,  169,  229  ;  Dutens,  Mem.  d'un  Voyageur,  vol.  ii.  p.  317  ;  Mem.  de  Segur,  vol.  i. 
p.  149  ;  and  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v.  p.  i75»j 
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with  which  these  auxiUaries  aide<l  the  noble  struggle  forms  a  cheering  passage 
in  the  history  of  that  time,  but  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose*  which  is  merely 
to  notice  its  eltect  in  hastening  the  approach  of  the  French  Revolution.  And 
this  efTect  was  indeed  most  remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced 
by  the  example  of  a  successful  reljellion.  the  French  were  still  further  stimulated 
by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies.  The  French  officers  and  soldiers  who 
served  in  America  introduced  into  their  own  country  on  their  return  those 
democratic  opinions  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant  republic.^®  By  this 
means  fresh  strength  was  given  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  already  preva- 
lent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Lafayette  Ixirrowed  from  the  same  source 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew  his  sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans ; 
and  they  in  their  turn  communicated  to  him  that  famous  doctrine  respecting 
the  rights  of  man  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  adopted  by  the  National 
Asseml)ly.2tt  Indeed  thiTe  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  final  blow  the  French 
government  received  was  actually  (k»alt  by  the  hand  of  an  American  ;  for  it  is 
said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Jefferson  that  the  popular  part 
of  the  legislative  l>ody  proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and  thus  set  the 
crown  at  open  defiance. 21 2 

1  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revoluti(m  ;  but  before  concluding  the  present  volume,  ♦  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  variety  of  topics  which  have  been  discussed  makes  it  advisaole  that  I  should 
sum  up  their  leading  points  ;  and  should  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  steps 
of  that  long  and  complicated  argument  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  Revolution  was  an  event  inevitably  arising  out  of  preceding  circumstances. 
Such  a  summary,  by  recalling  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy 
any  confusion  which  the  fulness  of  detail  may  have  produced,  and  will  simplify 
an  investigation  which  many  will  consider  to  have  l)een  needlessly  protracted ; 
but  which  could  not  have  been  abritlgt^l  without  weakening  in  some  essential 
|)arl  the  support  of  those  general  principles  that  I  seek  to  establish. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  after  the  death  of  r.x>uis  XIV.,  we 
have  seen  that,  his  policy  having  reduced  the  c(mntry  to  the  l)rink  of  ruin,  and 
having  destroyed  every  vestige  of  free  impiiry,  a  reacticm  lx»came  necessary  ;  but 
that  the  materials  for  the  reacti(m  could  not  be  found  among  a  nation  which  for 
fifty  years  had  been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  system.  This  deficiency  at 
home  caustul  the  most  eminent  r'renchmen  to  turn  their  attention  abroad,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admiratiim  for  the  ICnglish  literature,  and  for  those  habits 
of  thought  which  were  then  peculiar  to  the  ICnglish  people.  New  life  being  thus 
breathed  into  the  waste<l  frame  of  French  society,  an  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit 

s'"'  De  Start  sur  la  Rivolutiim,  v«>l.  i.  p.  SS  :  Mem.  de  Montharey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  134,  186; 
Mi'm.  de  Se^ur,  vol.  i.  p.  277  ;  Camf^an,  Mem  de  Marie  Antoinettt^  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  o^>.  ii^»;  Sniilaviet  Re^ne  de  Louis  .VT/,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  li.  Hi.  ;  Dumonlt* 
Souvenirs  sur  Mirafteau,  p.  176:  Mem  de  I)u  Hausset,  iiitroduc.  p.  40;  Af^m.  de  Genlis* 
vol.  vi.  p.  ^y  :  Jefferson  s  Mem.  and  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  59  ;  and  Maitland's  speech,  in 
l^art.  Hist.  vol.  xxx.  pp,.i(>«.  i<)<>  :  also  the  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  xxzi. 
p.  663. 

2'^  Lamartine.  Hist,  des  Cirtmdins,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Duniont  {SouvenirSt  p.  97)  c^Us  this 
"  line  i<l«''e  aiiuriraiiie  ;  "  and  spf  to  the  same  effert.  Mhn.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  2fi8, 
2(t*).  -1 16.  vol.  ii.  pp.  IV).  n'> :  Jefferson  s  Corresfyond.  vol.  i.  p.  go;  Harruel,  Hist,  du 
Jacoliinisme,  vol.  v.  p.  .^11.  The  iiifluciHe  which  the  American  Revolution  exercised 
over  till*  mind  of  Lafayette  is  nolicj'd  by  Hoiiillr,  his  <>ousiii  and  his  enemy,  Mim.  dt 
linuilli',  vol.  i.  p.  102.  v«>l.  ii.  pp.  I  ^i.  iS^ 

212  "The  Dnke  of  Dorset,  the  Mn^lish  ambassador,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt  from  Paris. 
Jnly  <>.  i7^«).  said,  '  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  ;it  this  court,  has  been  a  great 
d^'al  ronsult<'<l  by  the  principal  h-adcrs  of  the  tiers  etat  :  and  I  have  great  reaS(.>n  to  think 
that  it  was  owin};  t«)  his  a<lvice  that  i»rd<'r  calh'd  itself  L\lssetnhlee  Xniionale,^  **  Tom- 
tint's  Life  of  lUtt,  vol.  ii.  p.  2r»^>. 

[*  Thi'  first  vohuue  of  the  original  edition  ended  with  this  chapter. — Ed.] 
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was  generated,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Descartes.  The  upper 
classes,  taking  ofYence  at  this  unexpected  movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was  daily  gaining 
f^round.  To  effect  their  object  they  persecuted  literary  men  with  such  bitterness 
as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intellect  of  France  must  either  relapse  into  its 
former  servility  or  else  boldly  assume  the  offensive.  Happily  for  the  interests 
of  civilization,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted  ;  and,  in  or  about  1750,  a 
deadly  struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  liberty  which  France  borrowed 
from  luigland,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the 
churcli,  were  for  the  lirst  time  a])plied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this  move- 
ment, antl  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circumstances  occurred  of  the  same 
character.  Now  it  was  that  the  political  economists  succeeded  in  proving  that 
the  interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  inflicted  great  mischief  even  upon 
the  material  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  had,  by  their  protective  measures, 
injured  what  they  were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  remarkable  discovery 
in  favour  of  general  freedom  put  a  fresh  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic 
[)arty,  whose  strength  was  still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence 
with  which  Rousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.  Precisely  the  same  tendency 
was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  every  branch  of  physical 
science,  which  familiarized  men  with  ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them  inU) 
collision  with  the  stationary  and  conservative  ideas  natural  to  government. 
The  discoveries  made  respecting  the  external  world  encouraged  a  restlessness 
and  excitement  of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine,  and  therefore  full  of  danger 
for  institutions  only  recommended  by  their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for 
physical  knowledge  also  effected  a  change  in  education ;  and,  the  ancient  languages 
being  neglected,  another  link  was  severed  which  connected  the  present  with  the 
past.  The  church,  the  legitimate  protector  of  old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  ])assion  for  novelty,  because  she  was  weakened  by  treason  in  her  own  camp. 
I'Or  by  this  time  Calvinism  had  spread  so  much  among  the  French  clergy  as  to 
break  thcni  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossible  to  rally  them  against 
their  common  foe.  The  gnjwth  of  this  heresy  was  also  important,  because 
Calvinism  being  essentially  democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared  even  in 
the  ecclesiastical  ])rofession,  so  that  the  feud  in  the  church  was  accompanied  by 
another  feud  between  the  government  and  the  church.  These  were  the  leading 
symptoms  of  that  vast  movement  which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution  ; 
and  all  of  them  indicated  a  state  of  society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly  dis- 
organized as  to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  impending. 
M  leugth,  and  when  everything  was  ready  for  explosion,  the  news  of  the  American 
Ucbellion  fell  like  a  spark  on  the  inflannnable  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that  Frenchmen  once  held  dear, 
and  had  left  tor  the  instruction  of  mankind  an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into 
which  continued  ()i)pression  may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffering  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  stuches  have  led  me  to  take  of  the 
Cciuses  ot  the  I'rench  Revolution.  That  1  have  ascertained  all  the  causes  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  ;  but  it  will,  1  believe,  be  found  that  none  of  importance 
have  been  omittetl.*  It  is  indeed  true  that  among  the  materials  of  which  the 
evulcnce  consists  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen  ;  and  a  more  protracted  labour 
would  have  been  rewarded  by  a  greater  success.  Of  these  shortcomings  1  am 
deeply  sensible  ;  and  I  can  only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
larger  lield  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  future  inquirers  to  gather  in.  At 
the  same  time,  it  ought  io  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has 
ever  been  made  to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  according  to 
a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the  whole  of  their  intellectual  bearings.  In 
deliance  of  sound  philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in  defiance  of  common  under- 
standing, historians  obstinately  persist  in  neglecting  those  great  branches  of 

L* Perhaps  the  only  serious  omission  is  the  failure  to  note  that  the  progression  of  debt 
and  taxation  under  Louis  XV.  provoked  the  attack  on  the  State  system  which  in  the  end 

led  to  its  overthrow. — Ed.] 
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physical  knowledge  in  which  in  every  civilized  country  the  operations  of  the 
liiiman  mind  may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habits  most 
easily  ascertained.  The  result  is  that  the  French  Revolution,  unquestionably 
the  most  important,  the  most  complicated,  and  the  most  glorious  event  in  history. 
has  been  given  over  t<j  authors,  many  of  whom  have  displayed  considerable 
ability,  but  all  of  whom  have  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  preliminary 
scientific  education,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  of 
any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  various  parts.  Thus,  to 
iiienticm  only  a  single  instance  :  we  have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse 
j;ivcn  to  the  study  of  the  external  world  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
democratic  movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France.  But  this 
connexion  historians  have  been  unable  to  trace,  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  natural 
history.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  exhibited  their  great  subject  maimed  and 
mutilated,  shorn  of  those  fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess.  According 
to  this  scheme  the  historian  sinks  into  the  annalist ;  so  that  instead  of  solving 
a  problem  he  merely  paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore,  disparaging  the 
labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collected  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
I'Ycnch  Revolution,  we  may  assuredly  say  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been 
written  ;  since  they  who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not  possessed  such 
resources  as  would  enable  them  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  single  part  of  that  far 
larger  movement  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of 
religion,  and  of  pohtics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  anything  of  real  value  towards  remedying  this 
deficiency  is  a  question  for  competent  judges  to  decide.  Of  this  at  least  I  fed 
certain,  that  whatever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fault  consists,  not  in 
the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  any  single  man  putting 
into  full  operation  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme.  It  is  on  this  point,  and  on 
this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of  great  indulgence.  But  as  to  the  plan  itsdf  I 
have  no  misgivings  ;  because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper  footing  ;  when  its  study 
will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and  most  arduous  of  all  pursuits  ;  and  when  it 
will  be  clearly  seen  that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and 
c«)mprchensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge. When  this  is  fully  admitted,  history  will  be  written  only  by  those  whose 
habits  fit  thcni  for  the  task  ;  and  it  will  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  biographers, 
^genealogists,  collectors  of  anecdotes,  chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of  nobles, 
^-those  babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every  comer  and  infest  this, 
the  public  highway  of  our  national  literature.  That  such  compilers  should 
trespass  on  a  province  so  far  above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these 
means  they  can  throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the 
still  backward  condition  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indistinctness  'wdth  which 
its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.  If  I  have  done  anything  towards  bringing 
these  intrusions  into  discredit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with  a  sense 
(»l  the  dignity  of  their  own  caUing,  1  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time  sonic  httlc 
service,  and  1  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said  that  in  many  cases  I  have 
lailed  in  executing  what  1  originally  proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  arc  in  this 
volume  several  instances  of  such  failure  1  willingly  allow  ;  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  imniensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  single  life,  and  the  imperfection 
ot  every  single  enterprise.  I  therefore  wish  this  work  to  be  estimated,  not 
according  to  the  fmish  of  its  separate  parts,  but  according  to  the  way  in  which 
those  parts  have  been  fused  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole.  This, 
in  an  undertaking  of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  1  would  moreover  add  that  if  the  reader  has  met  with  opinons 
adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember  that  his  views  are  perchance 
the  same  as  those  which  I  too  once  held,  and  which  I  have  abandoned, 
because,  after  a  wider  range  of  study,  1  found  them  unsupported  by  solid 
proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of  Man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his 
knowledge.  To  examine  the  notions  in  wliich  we  have  been  educated,  and  to 
turn  aside  from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  painful  that  they 
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who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause  before  they  reproach  those  by  whom 
the  suffering  is  undergone.  What  1  have  put  forward  may  no  doubt  be  erron- 
eous ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  the  result  of  an  honest  searching  after  truth,  of 
unsparing  labour,  of  patient  and  anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  way  are  not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger  some  other 
conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  by  allegations  against  their  supposed 
tendency.  The  principles  which  1  advocate  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments 
supported  by  well -ascertained  facts.  The  only  points,  therefore,  to  be  ascer- 
tained are  whether  the  arguments  are  fair,  and  whether  the  facts  are  certain. 
If  these  two  conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles  follow  by  an  inevitable 
inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in  the  present  volume,  necessarily  incomplete  ; 
and  the  reader  must  suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Introduction, 
when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid  before  him.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  Introduction  will  be  occupied,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  an  investi- 
gation of  the  civilizations  of  Germany,  America,*  Scotland,  and  Spain;  each  of 
which  presents  a  different  type  of  intellectual  development,  and  has  therefore 
followed  a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific,  social  and  poUtical  history. 
The  causes  of  these  differences  I  shall  attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  wil 
be  to  generalize  the  causes  themselves  ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to  certain 
principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  what  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  European  thought  ;  the  divergence  of  the  different  countries 
being  regulated  either  by  the  direction  those  laws  take,  or  else  by  their  compara- 
tive energy.  To  discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Introduction  ;  while  in  the  body  of  the  work  I  shall  apply  them  to  the  history 
of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to  work  out  the  epochs  through  which 
we  have  successively  passed,  fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate 
the  path  of  our  future  progress. 


[  *  Sec  edit.  ikHcs  above,  pp.  50b,  518 — Ed.J 
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' ' •  . : ! ■•  ?.    .  ■    T :-: L   M : - :    -  v    .:-    : ?- e  "?:-*. m-k   I xtellel t  fkox  the  Fifth  to 
:.-.i    yiiz-LLz    .7    z'ziz   Nineteenth   Centitry 

I*.  f"r!t;  j-r-..^:  ::::_:  ••  l-in:-  1  r.iv-  irn-ieavjureii  i"  e%tabli:^b  four  leading  proposi- 
ti'Ti-  Ahi'.h.  ao.*  r  !inj  i  •  r..y  \ ■.•.-*.  arc  t'>  U:  tirremed  ihc  basis  of  the  history  of 
..:.i:jz;i»i-.p..  i:;':>  ifr:  .  i^:.  rh«ii  the  {Tf^ro*  o<  mankind  depends  on  the 
-•:v>:-r  with  u  :*:•::-  :hv-  li-A-  t  :  hvn'jmena  are  investigated,  and  on  the  extent 
t»  Ahi-.h  a  kn-iAiw!::-  -A  ih-  -^  Ictw-  is  tUrfu-sed.  2nd.  That  before  snch  investiga- 
t:"ii  can  }if:2in.  h.  -^ymi  ••!'  ?ceptici:»m  mu5t  arise,  which,  at  first  aiding  the 
:iiv':-ti;rat:on.  i-r  aKerwarii-?  aiiie*i  by  11.  3rd.  That  the  disco\-eries  thus  made 
incr^.-a.^  thf:  inrluence  *A  intellectual  truth?,  and  diminish,  relatively,  not  abso- 
l!it».'ly,  th':  inHuence  of  moral  truths  :  m<jral  truths  being  more  stationary  than 
ini'.lk-ctual  truth-^,  ati't  rnrceivin?  fewer  additions.  4th.  That  the  gxeat  enemy 
<if  thJ-»  movement,  and  therefore  the  sreat  enemy  of  ci\ihzation,  is  the  protective 
spirit  by  which  I  mean  the  notion  that  stxiety  cannot  prosper  unless  the  affain 
of  lit'j  cip:  waich»."l  over  and  protected  at  nearly  e%-er\-  turn  by  the  state  and  the 
cfiurch  :  th<j  --tate  teach  ins  men  what  they  are  to  do.  and  the  church  teaching 
th':iii  what  th':y  arc  to  Ix-lieve.  Such  are  the  propositions  which  I  hold  to  be 
t  \\*:  iiio^t  e-i-^ential  tor  a  ni;ht  understanding  nf  history*,  and  which  I  have  defended 
in  t?ic-  only  two  way-,  any  propf.i>itif.»n  can  be  defended  :  namely,  inductively  and 
<I':<liictiveiy,  The  nid active  defence  comprises  a  collection  of  historical  and 
-)Ci':ntilic  fact'>,  which  .'>u;;ge>t  and  authorize  the  conclusions  drai^Ti  from  them; 
\sliil<::  the  deductive  defence  consists  of  a  ventication  of  those  conclusions,  by 
siio'.vni;^  how  they  explain  the  hi>ti.>r\'  of  different  countries  and  their  vanons 
fortunes,  i'l  the  former  or  niductive  method  of  defence,  I  am  at  present  unable 
to  ;idd  ;jnythni;;  new  ;  but  the  dcfluctive  defence  1  hope  to  strengthen  consider- 
;4lilv  Ml  thi<>  vf>lunie,*  and  by  itn  aid  contirm  not  only  the  four  cardinal  propositidis 
just  stated,  but  aho  M.'verdl  minor  propositions  which,  though  strictly  spealdiig 
tlovvniK  from  them,  wdl  re(|uire  separate  ventication.  According  to  the  plan 
alnady  -sketched,  the  remainin;^  part  id  the  Introduction  will  contain  an  examina- 
tion of  tlie  history  (d  S])ain.  ot  Scotland,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  the  t>I>ject  <if  elucidating^  principles  ou  which  the  history  oi 
lui;;laiid  Mi])plie.s  inadetpiHtc  information.  .\nd  as  Spain  is  the  country  when 
what  I  conceive  to  \ni  the  tundaniental  ctmditions  of  national  improvement  have 
Imm'ii  iiio^t  flagrantly  violated,  so  also  shall  wc  find  that  it  is  the  country  ^diere 
tin:  penalty  ))aid  for  the  violation  has  been  most  heavy,  and  where,  therefore. 
It  H  nio->t  instructive  to  ascertain  how  the' prevalence  of  certain  opinions  canses 
lh<;  decay  ol  the  |H.-ople  among  whom  they  predominate. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ol(J  tropical  civilizations  were  accompanied  by  remark- 
.il^lc  features  which  1  have  termed  Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which,  by  inflaming 
tile  imagination,  encouraged  superstition,  and  prevented  men  from  daring  to 
analyze  such  threatening  physical  phenomena  ;  in  other  words,  prevented  the 
c:r(;ation  of  the  ]>hysical  sciences.  Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  these 
respects  no  ICuropean  country  is  so  analogous  to  the  tropics  as  Spain.  No  other 
part  of  ICiiro|>e  is  so  clearly  designated  by  nature  as  the  seat  and  refuge  of  super- 
stition.    Recurring  U)  what  has  been  already  proved.^  it  will  be  remembered  that 

'   Ahovj',  pp.  67,  84. 

I  ♦  The  second  vuluiiic  of  the  origuial  begins  with  this  chapter. — lin.] 
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among  the  most  important  physical  causes  of  superstition  are  famines,  epidemics, 
earthquakes,  and  that  general  unhealthiness  of  climate  which,  by  shortening 
the  average  duration  of  Ufe,  increases  the  frequency  and  earnestness  with  which 
supernatural  aid  is  invoked.  These  pecuUarities,  taken  together,  are  more 
prominent  in  Spain  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe  ;  it  will  therefore  be  useful  to 
give  such  a  summary  of  them  as  will  exhibit  the  mischievous  effects  they  have 
produced  in  shaping  the  national  character. 

If  we  except  the  northern  extremity  of  Spain,  we  may  say  that  the  two 
principal  characteristics  of  the  climate  are  heat  and  dryness,  both  of  which  are 
favoured  by  the  extreme  difficulty  which  nature  has  interposed  in  regard  to 
irrigation.  For  the  rivers  which  intersect  the  land  run  mostly  in  beds  too  deep 
to  be  made  available  for  watering  the  soil,  which  consequently  is,  and  always  has 
Ix^en,  remarkably  arid.2  Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  infrequency  of  rain,  there  is 
no  European  country  as  richly  endowed  in  other  respects  where  droughts  and 
therefore  famines  have  been  so  frequent  and  serious.^  At  the  same  time  the 
vicissitudes  of  cHmate,  particularly  in  the  central  parts,  make  Spain  habitually 
unhealthy  ;  and  this  general  tendency  being  strengthened  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  constant  occurrence  of  famine,  caused  the  ravages  of  pestilence  to  be 
unusually  fatal.*  When  we  moreover  add  that  in  the  Peninsula,  including 
Portugal,  earthquakes  have  been  extremely  disastrous,*  and  have  excited  all 

*  "  The  low  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  physical  and  partly 
to  moral  causes.  At  the  head  of  the  former  must  be  placed  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  aridity  of  the  soil.  Most  part  of  the  rivers  with  which  the  country  is  intersected  run 
in  deep  beds,  and  are  but  little  available,  except  in  a  few  favoured  localities,  for  purposes 
of  irrigation."  WCulloch's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary,  London,  1849, 
vol.  ii.  p.  708.  See  also  Labor de's  Spain,  London,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  vol.  v.  p.  261. 
The  relative  aridity  of  the  different  parts  is  stated  in  Cook's  Spain,  London,  1834,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  216-19. 

3  On  these  droughts  and  famines,  see  Mariana,  Historia  de  Espana,  Madrid,  i794» 
vol.  ii.  p.  270,  vol.  iii.  p.  225,  vol.  iv.  p.  32.  Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 
Arabcs  en  Espana,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  142,  149,  154,  170.  Davila,  Historia  de  la  Vida  de 
Felipe  Tcrcero,  Madrid,  1771,  folio,  lib.  ii.  p.  114.  Clarke's  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish 
Nation.  London,  1763,  4to,  p.  282.  Udal  ap  Rhys'  Tour  through  Spain,  London,  1760, 
pp.  2()2,  293.  Spain  by  an  American,  London,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.  Hoskins'  Spain, 
London,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  132,  152.  '*  Espafla  es  castigada  frecuentemente  con  las 
se(iiicdades  y  faltas  de  Uuvias."     Muriel,  Gobierno  de  Carlos  IIL,  Madrid,  1839,  p.  193* 

*  *'  Afiadase  a  todo  esto  las  repctidas  pestes,  y  mortales  epidemias  que  han  afligido  4 
las  provincias  de  Espafla,  niayoruiente  a  las  ineridionales  que  han  sido  las  mas  sujetas 
ii  t'stas  plagas.  De  estas  se  hace  iiiencion  en  los  anales  6  historias  muy  freqiientemente  ; 
y  on  su  confinuacion  se  puede  leer  el  tratado  historico,  o  epidemiologia  que  sobre  ellas 
ha  piiblicado  Don  Joachin  de  Villalba,  donde  se  verd  con  dolor  y  espanto  con  quanta 
frcfiiieucia  se  repetian  estos  azotes  desde  mediados  del  siglo  d6cimoquarto."  ..."  Dos 
exeniplos  bien  recientes  y  dolorosos  henios  visto,  y  conservaremos  en  la  mcnioria,  en  los 
forniidables  estragos  que  acaban  de  padecer  gran  parte  del  reyno  de  Sevilla,  C4diz,  y  sus 
contornos,  M  a  laga,  Cartagena,  y  Alicante  ;  sin  contar  la  mortandad  con  que  han  afligido 
a  la  mayor  parte  de  los  pueblos  de  ambas  Castillas  las  epidemias  de  calentiuras  putridas 
en  cl  ano  pasado  dc  1805."  ..."  Por  otra  parte  la  fundacion  de  tantas  capillas  y 
procesiones  a  San  RcHjue,  y  a  San  Sebastian,  como  abogados  contre  la  peste,  que  todavia 
so  conscrvan  en  la  mayor  parte  dc  nucstras  ciudades  de  Espafla,  son  otro  testimonio  de 
Ins  ^randes  y  repctid<js  estragos  que  habian  padecido  sus  pueblos  de  este  azote.  Y  el 
K'l.in  ni'imenj  de  medicos  espaAoles  que  publicaron  tratados  preservativos  y  curatives 
de  1. 1  peste  en  los  reynados  de  Carlos  V.,  Felipe  IL,  Felipe  IIL,  y  Felipe  IV.,  confirman 
m.is  la  verdad  de  los  hechos."  Capmany,  Qiiestiones  Criticas,  Madrid,  1807,  pp.  5i»  52  ; 
see  also  pp.  66,  67  ;  and  Janer,  Condicion  Social  de  los  Moriscos  de  Espaha,  Madrid,  1857, 
pp.  106,  107  ;  and  the  notice  of  Malaga  in  Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  VEspagne,  Paris,  1808, 
vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

•'  "  Earthquakes  are  still  often  felt  at  Granada  and  along  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Alicante,  where  their  effects  have  been  very  disastrous.     Much  fiurther  in  the  interior, 
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II  the  small  Sierra  del  Trc.neJal,  or  district  of  Albarracia,  in  the  province  of  Temiel, 
eruptions  and  shocks  have  been  very  frequent  since  the  most  remote  periods ;  the  black 
p()rph\T>'  is  there  seen  traversing  the  altered  strata  of  the  oolitic  fonnation.     The  old 
inhabitants  of  the  country  speak  of  sinking  of  the  ground  and  of  the  escape  of  sulphnr- 
e<jus  gases  when  they  were  young ;  these  same  phenomena  have  occurred  during  four 
consecutive  months  of  the  preceding  winter,  accompanied  by  earthquakes,  which  have 
caused  considerable  mischief  to  the  buildings  of  seven  villages  situated  within  a  radius 
of  two  leagues.    They  have  not,  however,  been  attended  with  any  loss  of  life,  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  hastening  to  abandon  their  dwellings  at  the  first  indications  of  danger/' 
Ezquefta  on  the  Geology  of  Spain,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Uu  Geological  Soci€iyjof 
London,  vol.  vi.  pp.  412,  413.  London,  1850.     "The  provinces  of  Malaga.  Murcia,  and 
(iranada,  and,  in  Portugal,  the  country  round  Lisbon,  are  recorded  at  several  periods 
to  have  been  devastated  by  great  earthquakes.**     LyeWs  Principles  of  Geology^  London, 
1853,  p.  35R.     ''  Los  terremotos  son  tan  sensibles  y  freqiientes  en  lo  alto  de  las  mootafias, 
como  on  lo  llano,  pues  Sevilla  estd  sujeta  &  ellos  balldndose  situada  sobre  una  llanura  tan 
igiial  y  baxa  como  Holanda.''     Bowles,  Introduccion  d  la  Historia  Natural  de  EspaOa, 
Madrid,  1789,  4 to,  pp.  90,  91.     *'  The  littoral  plains,  especially  about  Cartagena  and 
Alicante,  are  much  subject  to  earthquakes.'*     Ford's  Spain,  1847,  p.  x68.     "  This  comer 
I  if  Spain  is  the  chief  volcanic  district  of  the  Peninsula,  which  stretches  from  Cabo  de  Gata 
to  near  Cartagena  ;  the  earthquakes  are  very  frequent.**     Ford,  p.  174.     "  Spain,  includ- 
iiif{  Portugal,  in  its  external  configuration,  with  its  vast  tableland  of  the  two  Castiles, 
rising  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Enn^, 
not  only  in  this  respect,  but  as  a  region  of  earthquake  disturbance,  where  the  energy 
and  destroying  power  of  this  agency  have  been  more  than  once  displayed  upon  the  most 
tremendr>us  scale."     Mallet's  Earthquake  Catalogue  of   the  British  Association^  Report 
for  1858,  p.  9,  London,  1858. 

.  1  quote  these  passages  at  length,  partly  on  account  of  their  interest  as  physical  truths, 
and  partly  because  the  facts  stated  in  them  are  essential  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
history  of  Spain.  Their  influence  on  the  Spanish  character  was  pointed  out,  for  I  believe 
the  first  time,  in  my  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  pp.  112,  113.  On  that  occasion  1 
adduced  no  evidence  to  prove  the  frc(]uency  of  earthquakes  in  the  Peninsula,  because  I 
supposed  that  all  persons  moderately  acquainted  with  the  ph}'sical  history  of  the  earth 
were  aware  of  the  circumstance.  But  in  April,  1858,  a  criticism  of  my  book  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which  the  serious  blunders  which  I  am  said  to  have  committed 
are  unsparingly  exposed.  In  p.  468  of  that  Review,  the  critic,  after  warning  his  readers 
against  my  *' inaccuracies,'*  observes,  '*  But  Mr.  Buckle  goes  on  to  state  that  'earth- 
(luakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  more  frequent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries.'  Whence 
he  infers,  by  a  singular  process  of  reasoning,  that  superstition  is  more  rife,  and  the  clergy 
more  powerful ;  but  that  the  fine  arts  flourish,  poetry  is  cultivated,  and  the  sdenoes 
neglected.  ICvery  link  in  this  chain  is  more  or  less  faulty.  There  is  no  volcano  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  the  only  earthquake  known  to  have  occurred  there  was  that  of 
Lisbrm.'*  Now,  I  have  certainly  no  right  to  expect  that  a  reviewer,  composing  a  popular 
article  for  an  immediate  purpose,  and  knowing  that  when  his  article  is  read  it  will  be 
thrown  aside  and  forgotten,  should  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances  be  at  the 
pains  of  mastering  all  the  details  of  his  subject.  To  look  for  this  would  be  the  hMght 
of  injustice.  He  has  no  interest  in  being  accurate  ;  his  name  being  concealed,  his  reputa- 
tion, if  he  have  any,  is  not  at  stake  ;  and  the  errors  into  which  he  falls  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  leniency,  inasmuch  as,  their  vehicle  being  an  ephemeral  publication,  they 
arc  not  likely  to  be  remembered,  and  they  are  therefore  not  likely  to  work  much  mt^'liMif- 
These  considerations  have  always  prevented  me  from  offering  any  reply  to  anon3anoiis 
criticisms.  But  the  passage  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  which  I  have  called  attention 
displays  such  m.irvcllous  ignorance  that  I  wish  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  and  to  put  it 
on  record  as  a  literary  curiosity.  The  other  charges  brought  against  me  could.  I  need 
hardly  say,  be  refuted  with  equal  ease.  Indeed,  no  reasonable  person  can  possibly  tup* 
pose  that  after  years  of  arduous  and  uninterrupted  study  I  should  have  committed  those 
childish  blunders  with  which  my  opponents  unscrupulously  taunt  me.  Once  for  all,  I 
ni.iy  say  that  I  have  made  no  assertion  for  the  truth  of  which  I  do  not  possess  ample  anH 
irrefragable  evidence.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  arrange  and  adduce  all  the  proofr 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  in  so  vast  an  enterprise  I  must  in  some  degree  rely,  not  on  the 
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tiiosc  superstitious  feeliugs  which  they  naturally  provoke,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  insecurity  of  life,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  an  artful  and  ambitious 
priesthood  could  turn  such  insecurity  into  an  engine  for  the  advancement  of 
their  own  power.® 


generosity  of  the  reader,  but  on  his  candour.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  asking  too  much 
in  requesting  him,  if  on  any  future  occasion  his  judgment  should  be  in  suspense  between 
inc  and  my  critics,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to  bear  in  mhid  that  state- 
ments embodied  in  a  deUberate  and  slowly  concocted  work,  authenticated  by  the  author's 
name,  are  as  a  mere  matter  of  antecedent  probability  mcnre  likely  to  be  accurate  than 
statements  made  in  reviews  and  newspapers,  which,  besides  being  written  hastily,  and 
often  at  very  short  notice,  are  unsigned,  and  by  which,  coosequenUy,  their  promulgators 
evade  all  responsibility,  avoid  all  risk,  and  can  in  their  own  persons  neither  gain  fame 
nor  incur  obloquy. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  in  Spain  there  have  been  moce  earthquakes  than  in  all  other 
parts  of  Europe  put  together,  Italy  excepted.  If  the  destnictioa  of  pn^erty  and  of  life 
produced  by  this  one  cause  were  sununed  up,  the  results  would  be  iq;»palling.  When  we 
moreover  add  those  alarming  shocks  which,  thou^^  less  destructive,  are  far  moce  ire* 
quent,  and  of  which  not  scares  nor  hundreds  but  thousands  have  occurred,  and  which 
by  increasing  the  total  amount  of  fear  have  to  an  incalculable  extent  promoted  the 
growth  of  superstition,  it  is  evident  that  such  phenomena  must  have  played  an  important 
part  in  forming  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
of  consulting  the  following  passages  will  find  decisive  proofe  of  the  frightful  ravages 
committed  by  earthquakes  in  Spain  alone ;  Portugal  being  excluded.  They  all  refer 
to  a  period  of  less  than  two  hundred  years ;  the  first  being  in  1639,  and  the  last  in  1829. 
Lettres  de  Madame  de  Vittars,  Ambassadrice  m  Espagiu^  Amsterdam,  1759,  p.  205. 
Labordes  Spairty  Lond.  1809,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  Dunlop*s  Memoin  of  Spain,  Edinburgh, 
1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  227*  Boisd,  Journal  du  Voyage  d^Espagne,  Paris,  1669,  4to,  p.  243* 
MalleVs  Earthquake  Catalogue  of  the  British  Association,  London,  1858 ;  Report  for  1833, 
p.  146 ;  for  1854,  pp.  26,  27,  54.  55»  57»  58,  65,  no,  140,  173,  196,  202.  Swinburne's 
Travels  through  Spain,  London,  1787,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  Ford^s  Spain,  London,  1847,  p.  178. 
Bacon's  Six  Years  in  Biscay,  London,  1838,  p.  3^,  compared  with  Inglis*  Spain,  London, 
1 83 1,  vol.  i.  p.  393,  vol.  ii.  p.  289-291. 

These  authorities  narrate  the  ravages  committed  during  a  hundred  and  ninety  years. 
From  their  account  it  is  manifest  that  in  Spain  hardly  a  generation  passed  by  without 
castles,  villages,  and  towns  being  destroyed,  and  men,  women,  and  children  killed  by  earth- 
quakes. But  according  to  our  anonymous  instructor  it  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was 
an  earthquake  in  Spain ;  for  he  sa3rs  of  the  whofe  Peninsula,  including  Portugal,  "  the 
only  earthquake  known  to  have  occurred  there  was  that  of  lisboh.** 

[It  is  true,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  edit(M:*s  introduction,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  charges  of  error  and  ignorance  brought  against  Budde  by  his  contemporaries  fall 
to  the  ground,  as  does  that  which  he  has  here  exposed.  But,  as  we  have  also  seen  at 
many  points,  we  who  stand  at  his  point  of  view,  looking  through  his  new  windows,  and 
with  the  help  of  his  method,  do  find  that  on  a  number  of  points  he  has  fallen  into  errors 
of  fact,  as  well  as  of  argument.  This,  indeed,  is  the  portion  of  every  pioneer ;  and  as  he  has 
admitted  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter  that  what  he  has  put  forward  "  may  no 
doubt  be  erroneous,"  the  sweeping  claim  to  inerrancy  in  the  foregcnng  note  should  not 
have  been  made. — Ed.] 

^  On  the  superstitious  fears  caused  by  earthquakes  in  Spain,  see  a  good  passage  in 
Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  p.  155.  **  En  el  afko  267,  dia  jueves, 
22  de  la  luna  de  Xawal,  tembl6  la  tierra  con  tan  espantoso  ruido  y  estremecimiento,  que 
cayeron  nmchos  alcdzares  y  magnificos  edificios,  y  otros  quedaron  muy  quebrantados,  se 
hundieroii  montes,  se  abrieron  peflascos,  y  la  tierra  se  hundi6  y  trag6  pueblos  y  alturas,  el 
mar  se  retrajo  y  aparto  de  las  costas,  y  desaparecieron  islas  y  escoUos  en  el  mar.  Las 
geiites  abandonaban  los  pueblos  y  huian  k  los  campos,  las  aves  salian  de  sus  nidos,  y  las 
heras  espantadas  dejaban  sus  grutas  y  madrigueras  con  general  turbacion  y  trastomo ; 
nunca  los  hombres  vieron  ni  oyeron  cosa  semejante ;  se  amiinaroh  muchos  pueblos  de 
la  costa  meridional  y  occidental  de  Espafla.    Todas  estas  cosas  influyeron  tanto  en  los 
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\  ..•:.::  :---•.  ;r-:     :  •..;.-  -;:i s.:  c.aritr.  i-  the  prevafencr  of  a  pastoral  life, 

;..i.:...  ■,--.-■.■:  /  *  .r  iir: •:-::;.  :  r:-'.a.Lii-^hir.z  regular  habits  of  agncnltaral 
.:.  l.T.  I:;  :r.  -r  r^.-.-  ■:  -*;^:r.  tlie  chniaie  reikiers  it  zmpossiUe  lor  the 
^t  •,  .r-.-r  *  ..  '.  ZK  ::.".  ■*:.■  .".  :  :h-r  lay  '  ir.-l  ihL-i  frjrce^i  intermptioo  encourage;) 
-T  r. .  . i:  ^-  t  Ti •:  I i^  :  1---  i-  :  rre  j  iL* r:  t  y  a.r.- :  in.-?  tabs h  t  y  ot  parpwe  which  makes  them 
•.:,...—:  \.':xr  a  iri'!-rr:n:f  iv  oit-.-.r..-  .t  a  -hep hen!  rather  than  the  more  tajced 
J.  ..r-  r.*.  -  ■  :  a^r::  Mlt vir-:.^  An-  i  iur-.ns  :he  !•  'nz  and  anJooos  war  which  they  waged 
.'.:.■•. :•:.-'.  •h*:ir  M-hamm-'Iin  i-vader-  th-ry  were  subject  to  soch  incessant  sur- 
j  :.-'  -  -i::  I  :-r--ty'  n  the  ;.in  't  th-.-  rnemy  as  t-j  make  it  ad^-tsabie  that  their 
rr.-; :!..-    :  -:il/-i'tr:nLe  *h'  '^l-i  ':•:  e^'ily  r'?ni"veil    hence  they  preferred  the  produce 

r  t '. ' : :  r  :  *  •:!•.-  t    '. !.  ^  ♦.  •■  t  :  h  •.- 1  r  1  ■  n- 1  - .  ti  rj  I  we  re  -hephe  p  1  *  instead  of  agricult  o  rists. 

:r..:  !y  ^•.••.;i  ;-r:  :.y  :h:it  rr.-:.vi!-  th»?y  -A'.ijI.I  -utftr  less  m  case  of  an  anfa\'onrable 
>- i-:.  K-.Mi  rtfvvr  t*.'.-  '.af^'ir-j  -I  T'le-I"  Ute  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
i»'  •t  *.r.».-  Ip-ri^!»r  -ri  H-tninia-Iura.  La  Mancha.  and  Sew  Castile',  were 
1 1 : r».  I  y  :: ': r- ! - n:*.- ri   -xr.'.i h i- 1 r  ca 1 1  le  were  pa* t ured  nut  in  pri\'ate  meadows 


.-I'.r 


•  1  .^  :.  .!..bre?.  y  r:.  rr^r:*.-'.!-!!  «::a  la  izn-.Tanie  multitud.  que  no  pudi>  AlmoDdhir 
'.*■-.  r\':f.  'T^ri  •:  .^d.^  nat'iral^.  a'jn<}ue  p'Xij  frecizentet*  que  no  tenian  inflnjo  ni 
r.  1.1.^  obras  df:  I'.s  horiibres.  r.i  c  :>n  sus  einpresas.  sino  por  su  ignorancia  y  \-anus 
i*:\:.  jzt-..  '{ii«:  I-.  i;iU;r;o  teir.blaba  la  tierra  para  !•:<  musiimes  que  para  los  cristianos,  para 
|.r-j  f.':r^*  '1':':  j;ira  la*  ir.'<f;ntes  criaiuras."  Compare  Geddes*  Trmtis  amefwning  SpmiUt 
I>  r.'I-  r:.  J7y^-  v'.I.  i.  {■.  "o  :  and  Mariana.  wh<>.  under  the  year  1395.  says  {Hisiorm  dt 
1:  ;atui,  '.  .1.  V.  J..  27 ;  :  "  T»  :i-h'l''»  la  tierra  on  Vakm.ia  niediado  el  mes  de  Diciembre,  con 
'j'i'-  r;.:'  r.  •*  'din-  i-  *  '  ^y  r-  r:  yr  tierra.  otr'.»5  ijuedap^n  dcsplonia<lo6  :  que  era  mara\'iUa 

i.i"?::.  .1.  hi  i  ii*  b!"  u'tn-  a::"r-:r.-  /hct  t».  ^f»IMl/»<J  i-ran  '^^iialrs  Jet  €irU.»  y  i^onosticLis  de 
.  -  'I'lT.— >  '{-:<  t'li.M!..'  T:.'  ?ii^t"ry  -f  Spciiii  alH'und>  with  similar  instances  far  tou 
t.-jij.'  r  .  J-)  V,  *\-i-:t*:  -r  r:\i.ii  Vj  rtUsT  v..  But  the  subject  is  so  important  and  has  been  su 
:..i-rf\,r*-*j:tf:*\,  tliat  ev«^ii  at  the  risk  "f  wearying  the  reader  1  will  give  one  muce 
iii'i»tr,iti' Ti  'f  ih«:  'i^;  '..f  earthquakes  in  (■•stering  Spanish  superstition.  In  1504  "an 
•..irtL'iii.ik".  riM.'^Mii  .'ii.i^d  by  a  tn-niendvus  hurritane.  such  as  the  i^ldest  men  did  not 
r-iii' :iJ>«  r,  lia«J  vi<>itf'l  Andalusia,  and  fspit  ially  Cann<»iia,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
'  >iK'  I..  Hnd  'y  .j^i'.-n«;d  frii;:litfnl  df-v 'lati-n  tlure.  The  su|)erstitious  Spaniards  nom*  read 
111  tfi* -«;  ii'-rt'.-iit-^  the  pftphttit  >i.:n-  h\  uhuk  Hiaven  announces  some  greai  cmlmmiiy. 
/*ra\cr,  ucrc  put  up  tn  cvcr\  temple,"  fl«...  »'tc.  Pre^cjtt's  History  of  Ferdinawtd  mnd 
I  uhella,  I'ari-,  i'>42.  V'.<1.  iii.  {..  174.  [As  has  been  shuwn  by  Dozy  in  hb  Hisioire  des 
Mu^ulm'in>  eCli^pa'^ne,  r^6i.  C>>nde's  narrative  is  not  trustworthy;  but  his  errors  are 
ii"t  -,ii'  h  as  t'^  aff'tt  Buckles  argument  where  he  founds  on  him. — Ed.] 

"  Ab'iVf.  p.  24.     See  also  Lafj^.'rde' s  Spain,  vA.  iv.  p.  42. 

'  A  v.rit'T  early  in  the  eiglite*;iith  century  n«>tiL'es  "el  gran  nmucro  de  pastorcs  que 
h.iv.'  (zt'trtz,  I  hcorica  y  Practiea  de  Cnmereu*,  3rd  cd.  Madrid,  1757.  folio,  p.  20. 
A-  t"  tli<-  Arabi'.  peri'xl.  see  Comle,  Histnria  de  la  Domifiacion^  p.  244  :  **  Muchos  pueblos* 
^1  kMik  ndo  su  natural  iiu.liiiaf  ion,  sr-  entre^ar«>n  a  la  ganaderia."  Hence  **  the  wandering 
lif'-  so  < '  fj}ii>'mii\  to  llie  habits  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,"  noticed  in  Cook's  Spain,  v<J.  i. 
p.  '.5.  where,  however,  the  roiniexi«»n  l)et\veen  this  and  the  phx'sical  constituticMi  of  the 
'."untry  is  noi  indicated.  The  soluti'^n  is  ;4iven  by  Mr.  Tickntc  with  his  usual  accuracy 
and  penetration:  "The  climate  and  cnditiMU  of  the  IVninsula,  which  from  a  very 
rfiii'itf  peri'xl  had  favoured  the  shepherd's  life  and  his  pursuits,  facilitated,  no  doubt* 
if  thfy  did  not  <x.rasion.  the  first  intnxluction  into  Spanish  poetry  of  a  pastoral  tone* 
vvhfise.  e(.h'x:«i  are  heard  far  l)ark  among  the  old  ballads."  ..."  From  the  Biiddle  Ages 
the  rKrupati'ftis  of  a  shepherd's  life  had  prevailed  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  a  greater 
f^xteiit  than  elsewhere  in  hurope  :  and.  pmbably  in  consequence  of  this  circumstanoe* 
»:<  lo;ru«'s  ,ifid  bur-.olics  were  early  known  in  the  i>oetry  of  lH)lh  countries,  and  became  con- 
nected in  both  with  the  origin  of  the  popular  drama."  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish 
Literature.  London,  1M41J.  vol.  iii.  pp.  <>.  36.  On  the  pastriral  literature  of  Spain»  see 
li'tuterwek's  History  nf  Spanish  Literature,  London.  1S23.  vol.  i.  pp.  123-129:  and  on 
the  great  number  of  pastoral  romances,  Southey's  Letters  from  Spain,  Bristol,  1799, 
p.  \-\(t.  Hut  these  writers,  not  seizing  the  whole  question,  have  failed  to  obser\'e  Um 
relation  between  the  literary,  physical,  and  soci.U  phenomena. 
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but  in  the  open  fields.^  All  this  increased  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  strengthened 
that  love  of  adventure  and  that  spirit  of  romance  which  at  a  later  period  gave 
a  tone  to  the  popular  literature.  Under  such  circumstances  everything  grew 
precarious,  restless,  and  unsettled  ;  thought  and  inquiry  were  impossible  ;  doubt 
was  unknown  ;  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  those  superstitious  habits,  and  for 
that  deep-rooted  and  tenacious  belief,  which  have  always  formed  a  principal 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  nation.* 

To  what  extent  these  circumstances  would,  if  they  stood  by  themselves,  have 
affected  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Spain,  is  a  question  hardly  possible  to  answer ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  effects  must  always  have  been  important, 
though,  from  the  paucity  of  evidence,  we  are  unable  to  measure  them  with  pre- 
cision. In  regard,  however,  to  the  actual  result,  this  point  is  of  little  moment, 
because  a  long  chain  of  other  and  still  more  influential  events  became  interwoven 
with  those  just  mentioned,  and,  tending  in  precisely  the  same  direction,  produced 
a  combination  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  from  which  we  may  trace  with 
unerring  certainty  the  steps  by  which  the  nation  subsequently  declined.  The 
history  of  the  causes  of  the  degradation  of  Spain  will  indeed  become  too  clear 
to  be  mistaken,  if  studied  in  reference  to  those  general  principles  which  I  have 
enunciated,  and  which  will  themselves  be  confirmed  by  the  Ught  they  throw  on 
this  instructive  though  melancholy  subject. 

After  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  first  leading  fact  in  the  history 
of  Spain  is  the  settlement  of  the  Visigoths  and  the  establishment  of  their  opinions 
in  the  Peninsula.  They,  as  well  as  the  Suevi,  who  immediately  preceded  them, 
were  Arians,  and  Spain  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  became  the  rallying 
point  of  that  famous  heresy, i®  to  which  indeed  most  of  the  Gothic  tribes  then 
adhered.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  the  Franks,  on  their  conversion 
from  Paganism,  adopted  the  opposite  and  orthodox  creed,  and  were  encouraged 
by  their  clergy  to  make  war  upon  their  heretical  neighbours.     Clovis,  who  was 


^  See  the  memoir  by  Jovellanos,  in  Labord^s  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  127.  This  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  those  vindictive  attacks  by  which,  for  several  centuries,  both 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  seemed  resolved  to  turn  ^ain  into  a  desert ;  ravaging 
each  other's  fields,  and  destroying  every  crop  they  could  meet  with.  Conde,  Dominacum 
de  los  Arabes,  pp.  75*  i88,  278.  346,  396,  417.  4i8.  47i.  499.  500,  505.  523.  539.  544.  55i. 
578,  64s,  651,  658.  To  quote  one  of  these  instances,  late  in  the  eleventh  century  :  •"  La 
constancia  de  Alfonso  ben  Ferdeland  en  hacer  entradas  y  talas  en  tierra  de  Toledo  dos 
veces  cada  afio,  fu6  tanta  que  empobrecid  y  apur6  los  pueblos  ;'*...*'  el  tirano  Alfonso 
taI6  y  queino  los  campos  y  los  pueblos.'*  Conde,  p.  346.  As  such  havoc,  which  was 
continued  with  few  interruptions  for  about  seven  hundred  years,  has  done  much  towards 
forming  the  national  character  of  the  Spaniards,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to 
Mariana,  Historia  de  Esf>aiia,  vol.  iii.  p.  438,  vol.  iv.  pp.  193,  314,  vol.  v.  pp.  92,  317.  337  ; 
and  to  Circourt,  Histoire  des  Atabes  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

10  The  unsettled  chronology  of  the  early  history  of  Spain  appears,  from  the  different 
statements  of  various  writers  respecting  the  duration  of  Arianism,  a  point  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  death  and  accession  of  kings.  Antequera  {Historia  de  la  Legislacion 
Es}>anola,  Madrid,  1849,  p.  37)  says,  **  La  secta  arriana,  pues,  segun  las  epocas  fijadas, 
pennaner.io  en  Espafla  125  alios  ;  "  Fleury  (Histoire  EccUsiastique,  vol.  vii.  p.  586,  Paris, 
1758)  says  "  environ  180  ans  ;  "  and  M'Crie,  generally  well  informed,  says  in  his  History 
0/  the  Reformation  in  Spain,  Edinburgh,  i829»  p.  7.  "  Arianism  was  the  prevailing  and 
established  creed  of  the  country  for  nearly  two  centuries  :  "  for  this  he  refers  to  Gregory 
of  Tours.  With  good  reason  therefore  does  M.  Fauriel  term  it  "  une  question  qui 
souffre  des  difficult^s.''  See  his  able  work,  Histoire  de  la  GauU  Miridionale,  Paris,  1836, 
vol.  i.  p.  10. 

[♦  As  habits  of  warfare  were  general  in  Europe  up  to  the  eleventh  century,  the  special 
inference  here  drawn  as  to  Spain  seems  unwarranted.  We  have  aheady  seen  (above, 
p.  T07).  and  shall  sec  further,  that  Buckle  has  overrated  the  original  religiosity  of  the 

Spaniards. — Ed.] 
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then  king  of  the  Franks,  was  regarded  by  the  church  as  the  champion  of  the 
faith,  in  whose  behalf  he  attacked  the  unbeHeving  Vtsigoths."  His  snooessors. 
moved  by  the  same  motives,  pursued  the  same  policy :  ^  and  dnring  nearly  a 
century  there  was  a  war  of  opinions  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which  the 
VLsigothic  empire  wa*^  seriously  endangered,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  Hence,  in  Spain,  a  war  for  national  independence  became 
nUit  a  war  for  national  rehgion,^  and  an  intimate  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  Arian  kings  an«l  the  Arian  clergy.  The  latter  class  were,  in  those  ages  of 
ignorance,  sure  to  gain  by  such  a  compact, >*  and  they  reonved  (xmsiderable 
temporal  advantages  in  return  for  the  prayers  which  they  offered  up  against  the 
enemy,  as  also  for  the  miracles  which  they  occasionally  performed.  Thns  early 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  immense  influence  which  the  Spanish  priesthood 
have  possessed  ever  since,  and  which  was  strengtheoued  by  subsequent  events. 
Fur.  late  in  the  sixth  centur>',  the  Latin  clergy-  converted  their  Msigothic  masters,* 
and  the  Spanish  government,  becoming  orthodox,  naturally  conferred  npon  its 

"  In  496,  the  orthodox  clergy  looked  on  Clo\is  as  **  un  champion  qii'il  peat  opposcr 
aux  h»^r6tiques  visigoths  et  burgondes.**  Fauriei,  Hisioire  de  la  Gmtiie  MiHdumMie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  41.  They  also  likened  him  to  Gideon,  p.  66.  Compare  FUuryt  Hisioire 
EccUsiasiiquey  vol.  \ii.  pp.  89,  90.  Ortiz  is  so  enthusiastic  that  he  forgets  his  patriotism, 
and  warmly  praises  the  ferocious  barbarian  who  made  war  indeed  on  his  comitry, 
but  still  whose  speculative  opinions  were  supposed  to  be  sound.  "BOentras  Alarico 
desfogaba  su  encono  contra  los  Cat61icos,  tuvo  la  Iglesia  Galicana  el  oonsodo  de  ver 
Cat6Iico  a  su  gran  Rey  Clodoveo.  Era  el  iinico  Monarca  del  mondo  que  i  la  sazon 
profesaba  la  Religion  verdadera.**  Ortiz,  Compendia  de  la  Hisloria  de  EtpoMMt  voL  it 
p.  96,  Madrid,  1796. 

12  Thus  in  531  Childebert  marched  against  the  Visigoths  because  they  were  Arians. 
Fauriei,  Hisioire  de  la  Gaule  Miridionale,  vol.  IL  p.  131  ;  and  in  542  Childebert  and 
Clotaire  made  another  attack,  and  laid  siege  to  Saragossa,  p.  142.  **  No  advertian  los 
Godos  lo  que  su  falsa  creencia  les  perjudicaba,  y  si  lo  advertian,  su  obcecacion  les  hada 
no  poner  remedio.  Los  reyes  francos,  que  eran  cat61icos,  les  movian  goerras  en  las 
Galias  por  arrianos,  y  los  obispos  catolicos  de  la  misma  Galia  g6tica  deseahan  la  domina- 
cion  de  los  francos.''     iMfuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  voL  IL  p.  380,  Madrid*  1850. 

13  **  Lfis  Francos  por  el  amor  que  tenian  A  la  Religion  Cathdlica,  que  poco  intes 
abrazaran,  aborrecian  A  los  Visigodos  como  gente  inficionada  de  la  secta  Arriana.** 
Mariatia,  Historia  de  Esparia,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  And  of  one  of  their  great  battles  he  says, 
p.  46,  "  vulgarmente  se  llaiiio  el  campo  .Arriano  por  causa  de  la  religion  que  los  Godos 
seguian." 

^*  "  Hn  religion  et  en  croyancc,  comme  en  toute  chose,  les  Visigoths  se  montrfaent 
plus  serieux,  plus  profonds,  plus  tenaces  que  les  Burgondes.  J*ai  dit  aHleurs  comment 
ils  6taient  dcvenus  presque  en  nienie  temps  chr6tiens  et  ariens.  Transplants  en  Gauk 
et  en  Espagne,  non-seulenient  ils  avaient  pers6v^r6  dans  lenr  Ii6r6sie;  ils  s'y  6taient 
affermis,  affectionnes,  et  dans  le  peu  que  Thistoire  laisse  aperoevoir  de  leur  clergifr,  on 
s' assure  qu'il  etait  austere,  zele,  et  qu'il  exercait  un  grand  empire  sur  les  chefs  comme 
sur  la  masse  de  la  nation  visigotbe."  ....**  Les  rois  visigoths  se  croyaient  obligte  ft 
de  grandes  demonstrations  de  respect  pour  leur  clerg6  arien."  Faund,  Hisioire  de  la 
Gaule  Meridionale,  vol.  i.  pp.  577,  578. 

r*  In  the  preceding  note,  the  Visigothic  clergy  are  represented  as  Arians ;  and  it  appears 
that  when  Recared  turned  Catholic  he  had  to  persuade  them  to  follow  him.  He  seems 
to  have  abjured  on  grounds  of  statecraft,  seeking  to  set  up  an  "  orthodox  *'  church,  as 
against  his  turbulent  nobles,  who  were  Arian.  He  seems  to  have  been  helped  by  the 
Catholic  bishop  Leander  ;  but  from  the  first  the  mass  of  the  Hispano-Roman  population 
had  remained  anti«Arian  under  the  Arian  rule  of  the  Visigoths.  See  U.  R.  Barkers 
History  of  Spain,  Hume*s  ed.,  1900,  i.  85-88.  The  elective  character  of  the  Visigothio 
I  noil  arch  y  threw  the  king  on  the  one  hand  into  the  arms  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  other 
hand  set  the  nobles  on  winning  the  clergy  to  their  side.  Of  the  thirteen  kings  who 
reigned  from  Alaric  to  Athanagila,  451-544,  eleven  were  killed  by  their  nobles  (/4L 
pp.  XI 5,  1x7,  text  and  notes). — £d.] 
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teachers  an  authority  equal  to  that  wielded  by  the  Arian  hierarchy.^*  Indeed, 
the  rulers  of  Spain,  grateful  to  those  who  had  shown  them  the  error  of  their 
ways,  were  willing  rather  to  increase  the  power  of  the  church  than  to  diminish  it. 
The  clergy  took  advantage  of  this  disposition  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  spiritual  classes  possessed  more  influence  in  Spain 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.^^  The  ecclesiastical  synods  became  not  only 
councils  of  the  church,  but  also  parliaments  of  the  realm.^?  At  Toledo,  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  immense,  and  was  so 
ostentatiously  displayed  that  in  a  council  they  held  there  in  the  year  633,  we 
find  the  king  literally  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground  before  the  bishops  ;  ^^ 
and  half  a  century  later  the  ecclesiastical  historian  mentions  that  this  humiliating 
practice  was  repeated  by  another  king,  having  become,  he  says,  an  established 
custom.18  That  this  was  not  a  mere  meaningless  ceremony  is  moreover  evident 
from  other  and  analogous  facts.  Exactly  the  same  tendency  is  seen  in  their 
jurisprudence  ;  since  by  the  Visigothic  aide  any  layman,  whether  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  might  insist  on  his  cause  being  tried  not  by  the  temporal  mag^trate, 
but  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Nay,  even  if  both  parties  to  the  suit  were 
agreed  in  preferring  the  civil  tribunal,  the  bishop  still  retained  the  power  of 
revoking  the  decision,  if  in  his  opinion  it  was  incorxect ;  and  it  was  his  especial 
business  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  instruct  the  magis- 
trates how  to  perform  their  duty.^     Another  and  more  painful  proof  of  the 

15  The  abjuration  of  Recared  took  place  between  the  yean  586  and  589.  Dunham's 
History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  London,  1832,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-128.  Mariana,  Hisiaria  de 
Espana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99-101.  Ortit,  Compendia  de  la  Historia  de  Espa^a,  voL  ii.  p.  120. 
Lafuente,  Historia  de  EspaHa,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360-363  ;  and  says  Lafuente,  p.  384,  **  Recaredo 
iu6  el  primero  que  con  todo  el  ardor  de  un  n6ofito,  comenz6  en  el  tercer  condlio  toledano 
a  dar  d  estas  asambleas  conocimiento  y  decision  en  negodos  pertenecientes  al  gobiemo  * 
temporal  de  los  pueblos."  Similarly,  Antequera  {Historia  de  la  Legislacion,  p.  31)  is 
happy  to  observe  that  "  Recaredo  abjurd  la  heregfa  arriana,  abraz6  decididamente  la 
religion  de  Jesu-Cristo,  y  concedid  d  los  ministros  de  la  igksia  una  infiuenda  en  el  gobiemo 
del  Estadop  que  vino  d ser  en  adelante,  Uimitada y  absoluta" 

10  "  As  for  the  councils  held  under  the  Visigoth  kings  of  Spain  during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal  assemblies.  No  kingdom  was  so  thoroughly  under  the  bondage  of  the  hier- 
archy as  Spain."  Hallam^s  Middle  Ages,  edit.  1846,  vc^.  i.  p.  511-  "  Les  prfitres  6taient 
les  seuls  qui  avaient  conserve  et  mdme  augments  leur  influence  dans  la  monarchie  goth- 
espagnole."  Sempere,  Histoire  des  Cortis  d'Espagne,  BocdeaxLT,  1815,  p.  19.  Compare 
Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espatia,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  on  "la  influenda  y  preponderanda  del 
clero,  no  ya  solo  en  los  negocios  edesi&sticos,  sino  tambien  en  los  poUticos  y  de  estado.*' 

17  "  But  it  is  in  Spain,  after  the  Visigoths  had  cast  off  their  Arianism,  that  the  bishops 
more  manifestly  influence  the  whole  character  of  the  legislation.  Tfie  synods  of  Toledo 
were  not  merely  national  councils,  but  parliaments  of  the  realm.'*  MUman^s  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  London,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  380.  See  also  Aniequera,  Historia  de  la 
Legislacion  Espanola,  pp.  41,  42. 

18  In  633,  at  a  council  of  Toledo,  the  king  "  s*6tant  prostan6  k  tcrre  devant  les 
ev^ques."     Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsiastique,  vol.  viii.  p.  308,  Paris,  1758. 

10  In  688,  at  a  coimcil  of  Toledo,  "  le  roi  Egica  y  6toit  en  personne ;  et  aprds  s'fitre 
prostem6  devant  les  6v^ques,  suivant  la  coutume,  il  fit  lire  un  m6moire  oH  il  leur  demandoit 
conseil,"  etc.    Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsiastique,  vol.  ix.  p.  89,  Paris,  1758* 

^  See  a  short  but  admirable  summary  of  this  part  of  the  Visigothic  code  in  Dunham's 
History  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  77-78  ;  perhaps  the  best  history  in  the  English  language  of 
a  foreign  modem  country.  "  In  Spain,  the  bishops  had  a  spedal  charge  to  keep  continual 
watch  over  the  administration  of  justice,  and  were  summoned  <m  all  great  occasions 
to  instruct  the  judges  to  act  with  piety  and  justice."  MUman's  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  386.  The  council  of  Toledo*  in  633,  directs  bishops  to 
admonish  judges.  Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsiastique,  vol.  viii.  p.  3x3  ;  and  a  learned  Spanish 
lawyer,  Sempere,  says  of  the  bishops,  "  Le  code  du  Fuero  Juxgq  fut  leur  ouvrage ;  les 
juges  6taient  sujets  k  leur  juridiction ;  les  plaideurs,  grev^  par  la  sentence  6m  Jufea* 
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.•<e^.%\^:..'  •:.'  .^:*  .  -•  'i-i*:  •-'>:  -»■»  -  irk^rt  b^retics  w«e  harsher  in  Spain 
:-i.-.  .-.  i-..  v.*:  :  -r.-r  *-.-!■  _'■=■»>  :.-  T-irTjiilir  Skxix  penccnted  with  nniv- 
'.".vr..  r*  .:-  T-jirr-i  ".-:  .'.-'-  :  .:  ^  .i:.-£  :!:*?  ia:th  wa*  ^tn^ift  enough 
.  :..-■•:..-  -s  :  ::.■-*.  .-:■,_* rs*.-  -  ::. s*  r.  -  -.Tr^-.it:  -i-.-oW  be  acknoirkdged 
.-.>:  ■  ;.-:  ^:  :...t;  ■:  ;  r^T^r.*  ::•  :.  -r.:;.  :i-*  j  >:rrf  x  ihpt  i-oniy  being  ol  course 
•  : .  »i^5-i-  ".".nz's^  '.'Lit  ii=.i  -■■■fi  ha  ihraoe-^ 
z^-.'.iT.'Jrr  -a^z^iz.  :=.  iZfi  ':•?:: r*  the  seventh  caentory.  secured 
:.  i.-  :- r.  ■-*=.- j7  -=*=■: -illei  :n  iny  oiher  pan  o£  Europe.^ 
- : -r.  4-  r-.TZ.:  --.c-rrei  Trii:ch  apparently  broke  op  and 
>  r.  -•  •»:..:i.  :::  r-ra-::y  wra*  «xt7«cjenr  xa\-xjiirable  to  them. 
I.-.  -: :  '.:.r  hV.:..2LrT.Tr.*rtAZ^'i  ^jllIk-z  :r:=i  A:r.ci  lis-itti  in  she  south  of  Spain,  and 
vrrar-  ■-..---■ert-i  :i.*  -arii-ie  cjuntry.  except  the  afanost 
:  '.':.*:  r.  .r:r- -■»■«:      Tr^t  ?rAnvar*i*.  secure  in  their  native 


y, .-.  i.-r,!  ^  pi <;:.:.-'  i  .t  -■-  ': .«.  ^t  ■■r-\--;  -•.  '^u^r  iinfi  kui^  «iT^ts.  les  refonner.  et 
■.•.s:j*r  .-T  r.-i^.-:--*:-.  1><  >r  y  -r*:-r-  d .  r  i.  •:■  c^-e  1<*  )Ufe&.  ctaient  obli^  cie  se 
-  .•■^-^r-:*T  %;.!  avr.  ^i**  .1.  .f^iir.i  i:.r..i*:*-  :•  -r  .i;  y  r»r.-ir<-  df»  ccciesiasiigog  rartinini%tra« 
t.  ,r.  ^i*  ;^  jiiti-*-  ;  •::.•:.--  >:  *  .vtn.«:.«-:  d-fs  'iith*  r/rtiii  qu'uce  mooarchie  theorra- 
:,';  -T.        htrnptr*.  SI  nawcku  f,:p2in.'^i.  Par".?.  !-2^.  v  L  u  p.  ^.  voL  iL  pp.  212-214. 

*"■  ■  7;.*  t^Tr.:.>  l^*-  *«4::.-:  r.tr»*y.  ani  the  i:r.-:i  -^  jurid>:al  penecutioDS  of  the 
J*  At.  i.-'Tidy  '!*--. jfr. 4 >  S;.  i::.  *-  :h-r  :hr.r.*  ir.i  ft:; ye  .:'  rLerciless  bigotry.**  If iIiimii'j 
HiA'/T',  ^J  I^at-.n  f  ^.rt::uin::y.  v. I.  1.  f.  j-:.  "  Tan  luego  c-xr^o  La  reli^an  catdUca  se 
i.k'.y.  fi'A:,.:.*rA- .  tz.  el  :r  r. .  y  er.  el  puebl..  •:  -n.ezLzar'JC  I'DS  concilianofi  toledanos  i 
rJ.'.T^r  'i-ip' *;'.j  :.«^  '^ir.or.K^s  y  a  pres^nbir  c as  1:2.4  c<.Qtra  Ids  id6Iatras*  contra  los 
J  .':.-.*.  y  '.  r.tra  1  />  h«:r^2»r-."  Larurnt^.  HiUf.a  Xe  Espaua,  voL  ix.  pp.  199-200. 
S^  a:v.  p.  2:4.  and  vol.  11.  f.p.  4C<,-.  ^^.r.  4?x-  Preiccix's  History  of  Fewdinmmd 
an  J  I  .uKfila,  v.  I.  1.  \,\..  2>f.  23''.  J'^hml-ni  In^tituUi  •>;  /A^  CrnZ  L«v  of  Spmiu, 
;.,  2^/2.  <  If  court.  Hi'.t>irf  de-.  AmW-  iTE^pazm.  \  \.  i.  pp.  260,  261;  and  Somih£ys 
^  hrmuU  «./  th^  ^  tJ.  ;..  i-.  I  j.irti'uUrly  ir.dn  ate  ihent  pastM^sfS.  on  account  of  tbr 
*xirh  T'hri^jry  a:v-rti''ri  of  l)r.  .M'Crie.  that  "  "n  a  revi«-w  .•<  inininal  proceedings  in  ^Hun 
;ir.t'-:i'.r  !>  tK'-  '->tatjli>hr.'.f-rit  --f  the  C"iiri  •>:  Inqui^itbin.  it  appears  in  general  that 
r.Tr'Ttj'--  -Av-ro  rrj'/f  rf;ildly  tr*-at'-d  there  than  in  i-iher  c«.un tries."  M'Crir's  Hisiowy  of 
th€  keformation  in  Spain,  p.  -3.  the  l^est  b-'k  ^n  the  Spanish  Protestants.  [yCrie's 
^tat'-ifierit  is  [/'-rfe^.tiy  a^r urate,  and  is  end"r>Hd  by  the  latent  historian  of  Spain.  U.  R. 
liiirke.  "  hT'tUi  th»-  d*-aih  of  k^xJenr  to  the  birth  «■!  Isabella,  n**  gm-emmentjn  westein 
\,\\t',\i«:  was  I'-ss  dispr>s^d  to  r'^Iif^ious  perserutK^n  than  that  of  .dragon:  no  Christian 
sf t'.trT*:lii.u\  "^if.xh  less  devoted  t-^  Home  than  thfise  of  Castile.  From  the  conixnion  ol 
\<*.f ..iXf.'l  to  the  roijt  of  the  ^jiiadalete — a  single  century  of  unchecked  and  humiliating 
de'  ;iden'.e  —the  Kovemment  of  Spain  had  indeed  been  distinctly  and  deplorably  intolerant; 
hut  from  the  advent  of  Taric  to  the  appearance  <A  Torquemada  the  religions  inde- 
\t^iA*:\\t.*'.  and  the  religious  toleration  of  kings  and  pe«jple  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  aiiy  rountry  in  Europe"  {History  of  Spain,  Hume's  ed.  ii.  55).  Buckle  has  failed 
to  divriniinate  I^tween  the  epochs.  And  Mihnan  should  have  remembered  that  perie- 
cution  of  Jews  went  on  simultaneously  in  the  Hast  and  the  West  in  the  period  of  iriiich 
h<:  speaks ;  and  for  the  same  reason— the  increase  of  the  Jevi*s  in  numbers  and  wealth. 
Cp.  I- inlay.  History  of  dreece  from  it>  Conquest  by  the  Romans,  ed.  Tozer,  i.  310,  315,  325, 
\ift ;  ii.  34-  It  will  lie  r>bserved  that  the  words  of  Lafuente,  cited  above,  do  not  contradict 
M'Cri*-.     See  aly*  M.  A,  S.  Humes  The  Spanish  People.  1900,  p.  177.— Ed.] 

^  A  roiinfil  <ii  Tolerlo  in  638  orders  "  qu'a  Tavenir  aucun  nti  ne  montera  sur  le  tr5ne 
qiiil  ne  j/romette  dc  rr,nserver  la  f«iicath«ili(|ue  ;  "  and  at  anr>iher  council  in  68i,  "le 
roi  y  pp'-vnta  iin  «Vrit  par  leqnel  il  prioit  les  rvrques  de  lui  assurer  le  royaume,  qn*il 
t*'noit  de  leurs  snff rages."     Fleury,  Htstoire  Ecclesiafitique,  vol.  viii.  p.  339,  voL  is.  p.  7a 

2^  Thfisc  happy  times  have  received  the  warm  applause  of  a  modem  theologian,  becauie 
in  them  the  chiirrh  "  ha  opuesto  im  mnro  de  bronce  al  error  ;  "  and  because  there  esistad 
"la  mas  estreoha  r oncordia  entre  el  imperio  y  el  sacerdocio,  por  cuyo  inestimable 
beneficio  debenu^  harer  incesantes  votos."  Obaen^aciones  sabre  El  PriSfttis  y  El 
Porvenir  de  la  Inlesia  en  EspaiUip  por  Domingo  Cnata  y  Rorras,  Obispo  d$  Bmrc^anMf 
li.irM-lona,  iMs7,  pp.  73,  75, 
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mountains,2*  soon  recovered  heart,  rallied  their  forces,  and  began  in  their  turn 
to  assail  the  invaders.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  nearly  eight 
centuries,  and  in  which,  a  second  time  in  the  history  of  Spain,  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence was  also  a  war  for  religion  ;  the  contest  l)etween  Arabian  Infidels  and 
Spanish  Christians  succeeding  that  formerly  carried  on  between  the  Trinitarians 
of  France  and  the  Arians  of  Spain.  Slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  the 
Christians  fought  their  way.  By  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  they  reached 
the  hne  of  the  Douro.25  Before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  they  conquered 
as  far  as  the  Tagus,  and  Toledo,  their  ancient  capital,  fell  into  their  hands  in 
1085.26  l£ven  then  much  remained  to  be  done.  In  the  south  the  struggle 
assumed  its  deadliest  form,  and  there  it  was  prolonged  with  such  obstinacy  that 
it  was  not  until  the  capture  of  Malaga  in  1487,  and  of  Granada  in  1492,  that  the 
Christian  empire  was  re-established,  and  the  old  Spanish  monarchy  finally 
restored. 27 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Spanish  character  was  most  remarkable.  During 
t'ight  successive  centuries  the  whole  country  was  engaged  in  a  religious  crusade  ; 
and  those  holy  wars  which  other  nations  occasionally  waged  were  in  Spain 
prolonged  and  continued  for  more  than  twenty  generations.28  The  object  being 
not  only  to  regain  a  territory  but  also  to  re-establish  a  creed,  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  the  expounders  of  that  creed  assumed  a  prominent  and  important 
position.  In  the  camp  and  in  the  council -chamber  the  voice  of  ecclesiastics 
was  heard  and  obeyed  ;  for  as  the  war  aimed  at  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
it  seemed  right  that  her  ministers  should  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  matter 


24  To  which  they  fled  with  a  speed  which  caused  their  great  enemy,  Muza,  to  pass  upon 
them  a  somewhat  ambiguous  eulogy.  "  Dijo,  son  leones  en  sus  castillos,  dguilas  en  sus 
caballos,  y  mugeres  en  sus  escuadrones  de  a  pi6;  pero  si  ven  la  ocasion  la  saben  apro- 
vechar,  y  cuando  quedan  vencidos  son  cabras  en  escapar  A  los  monies,  que  no  ven  la 
tierra  que  pisan."     Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes,  p.  30. 

2'>  Prt'scotfs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxviii.  287.  Lafuente 
(Historia  de  Espaiia,  vol.  iii.  p.  363)  marks  the  epoch  rather  indistinctly,  '*  basta  ya  el 
Duero."  Compare  Florez,  Memorias  de  las  Reynas  CatholicaSt  Madrid,  4to,  1761,  vol.  i. 
p.  68. 

2'^  There  is  a  spirited  account  of  its  capture  in  Mariana's  Historia  de  Espaiia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  506-513  ;  after  which  Ortiz  {Compendia  de  la  Historia,  vol.  iii.  p.  156)  and  Lafuente 
{Historia  General,  vol.  iv.  pp.  236-242)  are  rather  tame.  The  Mohammedan  view  of 
this,  the  first  decisive  blow  to  their  cause,  will  be  found  in  Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion 
de  los  Arabes,  p.  347.  "  Asi  se  perdi6  aquella  inclita  ciudad,  y  acab6  el  reino  de  Toledo 
con  grave  perdida  del  Islam."  The  Christian  view  is  that  "  concedi6  Dios  al  Rey  la 
conquista  de  aquella  capital."     Florez,  Reynas  Catholicas,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

27  Circourt,  Histoire  des  Arabes,  vol.  i.  pp.  313,  349.  Conde,  Dominacion  de  los  Arabes, 
pp.  656,  664.     Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  v.  pp.  509,  561.     Lafuente,  Historia,  vol.  ix.  pp.  341, 

399- 

28  "  According  to  the  magnificent  style  of  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  centuries  of 
almost  uninterrupted  warfare  elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the  Christian 
arms."  Robertson  s  Charles  V.  by  Prescott,  London,  1857,  p.  65.  *'  En  nuestra  niisma 
Espafia,  en  Leon  y  Castilla,  en  esta  nueva  Tierra  Santa,  donde  se  sostenia  una  cruzada 
perpetua  y  constante  contra  los  infieles,  donde  se  mantenia  en  todo  su  fervor  el  espii'itu 
d  la  vez  religioso  y  guerrero."  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espaiia,  vol.  v.  p.  293.  "  Era 
Espafia  theatro  de  una  continua  guerra  contra  los  enemigos  de  la  Fe.'*  Florez,  Reynas 
Catholicas,  vol.  i.  p.  226.  "  El  glorioso  empefto  de  extemiinar  d  los  enemigos  de  la  Fe." 
p.  453.  "  Esta  guerra  sagrada."  Vol.  ii.  p.  800.  "  Se  armaron  nuestros  Reyes  Cath- 
olicos,  con  zelo  y  animo  alentado  del  cielo ;  y  como  la  causa  era  de  Religion  para 
ensanchar  los  Dominios  de  la  Fe,  sacrificaron  todas  las  fuerzas  del  Reyno,  y  sus  mismas 
personas."  p.  801.  What  was  called  the  Indulgence  of  the  Crusade  was  granted  by  the 
Popes  "  aux  Espagnols  qui  combattoient  contre  les  Mores."  Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsias- 
tique,  vol.  xviii.  p.  xxi.,  vol.  xix.  pp.  158,  458,  vol.  xxi.  p.  171, 
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which  particularly  concerned  them.^  The  danger  to  which  the  country  was 
exfK.rsed  bein?  moreover  ver>-  imminent,  those  snpeistitioiis  feelings  were  excited 
which  danser  i^.  apt  i'»  pn^V'jke.  and  to  which,  as  I  ha\-e  elsewhere  shown,*  tfae 
tf.piical  civiiiza*iMn>  nwtd  s«jme  of  their  leading  peculiarities.  Scarcely  were 
th«:  Sj.3iiiih  (Iin-tian?  dnven  irom  their  home?  and  furced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
north,  whf.-n  thi-?  irreat  principle  began  tn  operate.  In  their  mountainous  retreat 
th'.-y  pr'.'-*.-rvLd  a  chest  filled  with  relics  ol  the  »aints.  the  possession  of  which  they 
valued  as  tlieir  greatest  >ecurit y.^^  ThU  was  to  them  a  national  standard,  round 
which  they  rallied.  an«l  by  the  aid  of  which  they  gained  miraculous  victories 
over  their  Inlidel  opponents.  IxM>king  upon  themseh-es  as  soldiers  of  the  Croas, 
their  minds  became  habituated  to  supernatural  considerations  to  an  extent 
which  we  can  now  hardly  believe,  and  which  distinguished  them  in  this  respect 
fpim  every  other  European  nation.^  Their  young  men  saw  visions,  and  their 
« »ld  men  dreamed  dreams.^^  Strange  sights  were  vouchsafed  to  them  from  heaven  ; 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle  mysterious  portents  appeared  ;  and  it  was  observed  that 
whenever  the  Mohammedans  violated  the  tomb  of  a  Christian  saint,  thunder  and 
lij?htning  were  sent  to  rebuke  the  mLsbelievers.  and,  if  need  be,  to  punish  their 
audacious  invasion.^ 

2^  *'  £a  aquellos  tiempos  [y  dure  hasta  todo  el  siglo  xv.  y  toma  de  Granada]  eran  los 
obispos  los  primeros  capitanes  de  los  ex^rcitos.'*    Ortix,  Compendia,  vol.  ilL  p.  189.- 
"  Los  prelados  babian  side  siempre  los  primeros  no  solo  en  promover  la  guerra  cootn 
Moros,  sine  A  presentarse  en  campaiia  con  todo  su  poder  y  esfuerzo,  animando  4  los 
demas  con  las  palabras  y  el  exemplo.*'     Vol.  v.  pp.  507,  508. 

M  Above,  pp.  67,  84 

31  *'  Les  Chretiens  avoient  apport^  dans  les  .\sturies  une  arche  ou  coSre  plein  de 
reliques,  qu'ils  regarderent  depuis  comme  la  sauve -garde  de  Icur  ^tat.'*  .  -  -  **£lle  fot 
c.mportee  et  mise  enfin  k  Oviedo,  comme  le  lieu  le  plus  sur  entre  ces  mootagnes.  I'^re  773* 
I'an  775-"  FUury,  Histoire  Ecclisiastique^  vol.  ix.  p.  190.  This  *'  area  Uena  de  rdiquias  " 
was  taken  to  the  Asturias  in  714.  Mariana,  Histaria  de  EspaHa,  vol.  ii.  p.  227 ;  and, 
according  to  Ortiz  {Compendio,  vol.  ii.  p.  182),  it  was  '*  un  tesoro  inestimable  de  sagredM 
reliquias."  See  also  Geddes*  Tracts  concerning  Spain,  voL  ii.  p.  237,  Loudon,  1730  ;  and 
Ford's  Spain,  1847,  p.  388.  [Such  relics  were  similarly  esteemed  in  all  other  ChristiM 
countries  at  that  period,  and  for  centuries  afterwards. — Ed.] 

33  "  But  no  people  ever  felt  themselves  to  be  so  absolutely  scddiers  of  the  Gross  as  the 
Spaniards  did,  from  the  time  of  their  Moorish  wars  ;  no  people  ever  trusted  so  constantly 
to  the  recurrence  of  miracles  in  the  affairs  of  their  daily  life  ;  and  therefore  no  people 
ever  talked  of  Divine  things  as  of  matters  in  their  nature  so  familiar  and  commoaplaoe. 
Traces  of  this  state  of  feeling  and  character  are  to  be  found  in  Spanish  literature  on  all 
sides."  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.  Compare  Bamiermd^t 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  106  ;  and  the  account  of  the  battle  of  las 
Navas  in  Circourt,  Histoire  des  Arabes  d'Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  153 :  "On  voulait  tronver 
partrjut  des  miracles."  Some  of  the  most  startling  of  these  miracles  may  be  foasd  in  . 
Lafuente,  Historia  de  Esparia,  vol.  v.  p.  227  ;  in  Mariana,  Historia  de  EspaMa^  voL  & 
PP-  37^f  395.  vol.  iii.  p.  338  ;  and  in  Ortiz,  Compendio,  voL  iii.  p.  248,  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 

33  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  prophetic  dreams  is  preser>'ed  in  Conde,  DomimmeiM 
de  los  Arabes,  pp.  378,  379,  with  its  interpretation  by  the  theologians.  They  were  lor 
the  most  part  fulfilled.  In  844  "■  El  Ap6stol  Santiago,  segun  que  lo  prometiera  al  Key. 
fu^:  vis  to  en  un  caballo  bianco,  y  con  una  bandera  blanca  y  en  medio  della  una  crux  roxa» 
que  capitaneaba  nuestra  gente."  Mariana,  Historia  de  Espatia,  voL  iL  pp.  3x0^  31!. 
In  957  "  HI  Apostol  Santiago  fue  visto  entre  las  haces  dar  la  victoria  &  los  fieles,"  p.  381. 
In  1236  '*  Public6se  por  cierto  que  San  Jorge  ayud6  ^  los  Christianos,  y  que  se  haU6cB 
la  pelca."  Vol.  iii.  p.  323.  On  the  dreams  which  foreshadowed  these  appearanoeik  Ma 
Mariana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  309,  446,  vol.  iii.  pp.  15*  108.  [Dreams,  visions,  and  miracles*  sock 
as  are  above  described,  were  common  to  all  Christendom  at  the  same  period. — ^Ed.]  1 

3«  *'  Priests  mingled  in  the  council  and  the  camp,  and,  arrayed  in  their  sacerdota 
robes,  not  unfrequently  led  the  armies  to  battle.  They  interpreted  the  will  of  HeiWi 
as  inysteriuusly  revealed  in  dreams  and  visions.  Miracles  were  a  familiar  oocuircnoB* 
TIk;  violated  tombs  of  the  saints  sent  forth  thunders  and  lightnings  to  consume  tiie 
invaders."    Prescotfs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxix.     In  the  middk 
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Under  circumstances  like  these  the  clergy  cculd  not  fail  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence :  or,  we  may  rather  say,  the  course  of  events  extended  it  for  them.  The 
Spanish  Christians,  pent  up  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias, 
and  deprived  of  their  former  resources,  quickly  degenerated,  and  soon  lost  the 
scanty  civiUzatiun  to  which  they  had  attained.  Stripped  of  all  their  wealth, 
and  confined  to  what  was  comparatively  a  barren  region,  they  relapsed  into 
barbarism,  and  remained  for  at  least  a  century  without  arts,  or  commerce,  or 
literature.35  As  their  ignorance  increased,  so  also  did  their  superstition ;  while 
this  last,  in  its  turn,  strengthened  the  authority  of  their  priests.  The  order  of 
affairs,  therefore,  was  very  natural.  The  Mohammedan  invasion  made  the  Chris- 
tians poor ;  poverty  caused  ignorance ;  ignorance  caused  credulity,  and  credulity, 
depriving  men  both  of  the  power  and  of  the  desire  to  investigate  for  themselves, 
encouraged  a  reverential  spirit,  and  confirmed  those  submissive  habits,  and  that 
blind  obedience  to  the  Church,  which  form  the  leading  and  most  unfortunate 
peculiarity  of  Spanish  history.* 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  were  three  ways  in  which  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  strengthened  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  first 
way  was  by  promoting  a  long  and  obstinate  religious  war  ;  the  second  was  by  the 
presence  of  constant  and  imminent  dangers  ;  and  the  third  way  was  by  the 
poverty,  and  therefore  the  ignorance,  which  it  produced  among  the  Christians. f 

of  the  ninth  century,  there  happened  the  following  event :  **  En  lo  mas  cruel  de  los 
tormentos  "  [to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed]  '*  subi6  Abderramen  un  dia  i  las 
azuteas  6  galerias  de  su  Palacio.  Descubri6  desde  alii  los  cuerpos  de  los  Santos 
martirizados  en  los  patibulos  y  atravesados  con  los  palos,  mand6  los  quemasen  todos 
para  que  no  quedase  reliquia.  Cumph6se  luego  la  orden  :  pero  aquel  impio  prob6  bien 
presto  los  rigores  de  la  venganza  divina  que  volvia  por  la  sangre  derramada  de  sus  Santos. 
Improvisamente  se  le  peg6  la  lengua  al  paladar  y  fauces ;  cerr6sele  la  boca,  y  no  pudo 
pronunciar  una  palabra,  ni  dar  un  gemido.  Conduxeronle  sus  criados  A  la  cama,  muri6 
aquella  misma  noche,  y  antes  de  apagarse  las  hogueras  en  que  ardian  los  santos  cuerpos, 
entro  la  infeliz  alma  de  Abderramen  en  los  etemos  fuegos  del  infiemo."  Ortiz,  Com- 
pendio,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

^^  Circourt  {Histoite  des  Arahes,  vol.  i.  p.  5)  says,  *'  Les  chr6tiens  qui  ne  voulurent  pas 
se  soumettre  furent  rejetes  dans  les  incultes  ravins  des  Pyr6n6es,  od  lis  purent  se  maintenir 

[*  The  same  characteristics  have  been  above  specified  as  well  established  before  the 
Moslem  invasion.  The  present  argument  is  thus  on  the  face  of  the  case  supererogatory, 
and,  being  deductive,  cannot  avail  against  the  historical  testimonies  of  McCrie  and  Burke, 
before  cited. — Ed.] 

[fit  is  here  taken  for  granted  that  "  wars  of  religion  "  always  deepen  or  develop  reli- 
gious faith.  In  point  of  fact,  nearly  all  religious  wars  are  found  to  be  followed  by  a  growth 
of  scepticism,  though  in  some  of  the  combatants  and  onlookers  they  may  deepen  fanati- 
cism. Thus  growths  of  scepticism  certainly  followed  on  the  Crusades,  the  wars  of  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  in  France,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  religious  feeling  was  largely  involved.  Buckle,  in  positing  *'  scepticism  '* 
as  a  vital  factor  in  progress,  failed  to  note  that  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  scepticism 
is  most  effectively  generated  in  a  previously  uncritical  community.  Of  course  the 
spectacle  of  mere  self-seeking  in  churchmen,  apart  from  civil  war,  may  act  in  the  same 
way — as  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Renaissance  Italy,  and  the  England  of  the  Reformation 
period.  Taking  the  Spanish  case  inductively,  we  find  that  the  period  of  racial  strife  is 
positively  not  one  of  religious  earnestness  or  fanaticism.  The  wars  were  in  general  rather 
t  ribal  than  religious  :  Christians  often  fought  with  Christians,  and  Moslems  with  Moslems : 
pretenders  of  each  religion  sometimes  found  shelter  and  help  with  rulers  of  the  other : 
and  the  Cid,  in  particular,  was  simply  a  free  lance,  who  often  fought  for  Moslems  against 
Christians  {Burke's  History,  Hume's  ed.,  i.  185-193).  Thus  on  neither  side  was  there  any 
predominant  fanaticism,  though  both  tended  to  be  ferocious.  Among  the  Moors,  we 
know,  there  was  much  scepticism  up  to  the  period  of  decline,  when  fanaticism'"won  the 
upper  hand.  Altogether,  the  case  is  much  more  complex  than  Buckle  here  recognises. — 
Ed.]  ..... 
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These  events  Ix^ing  preceded  by  the  great  Arian  war,  and  being  accompanied 
and  per|)etually  reinforce<l  by  those  physical  phenomena  which  I  have  indicated 
as  tending  in  the  same  direction,  worked  with  such  combined  and  accumulated 
energy  that  in  Spain  the  theological  element  became  not  so  much  a  component 
of  the  national  character,  but  rather  the  character  itself.*  The  ablest  and  most 
ambitious  of  the  Spanish  kings  were  compelled  to  follow  in  the  general  wake;t 
and  despots  though  they  were,  they  succumbed  to  that  pressure  of  opinions 
which  they  believ^  they  were  controlling.  The  war  with  Granada,  late  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  theological  far  more  than  temporal ;  and  Isabella,  who 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to  conduct  it,  and  who  in  capacity  as  well  as  in 
honesty  was  superior  to  Ferdinand,  had  for  her  object  not  so  much  the  acquisition 
of  territory  as  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  fcdth.*  Indeed,  any  donbts 
which  could  be  entertained  respecting  the  purpose  of  the  contest  must  have  been 
dissipated  by  subsequent  events.  For  scarcely  was  the  war  brought  to  a  dofie, 
wlien  Ferdinand  and  Isal)eHa  issued  a  decree  expelling  from  the  country  eveiy 
Jew  who  refused  to  deny  his  faith  :  so  that  the  soil  of  Spain  might  be  no  longer 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  unlKjlievers.-'*^    To  make  them  Christians,  or,  failbig 

comme  les  betes  fauves  sc  maintiennent  dans  les  for^ts.*'  But  the  most  curious  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  Christians  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  the  fird 
half  of  the  ninth,  will  be  found  in  Conde,  Historia  de  la  Dominacion,  pp.  95, 125.  "*  Reierian 
de  estos  pueblos  de  Galicia  que  son  cristianos,  y  de  los  mas  braves  de  Afranc  ;  pero  que 
viven  come  fieras,  que  nunca  la  van  sus  cuerpos  ni  vestidos,  que  no  se  los  mudan,  y  los 
llcvan  puestos  hasta  que  se  los  caen  despedazados  en  andrajos,  que  entran  unos  en  las 
casas  de  otros  sin  pedir  licencia.'*  ...  In  a.d.  815,  **  no  habia  guerra  sino  contra  cris- 
tianos por  mantener  frontera,  y  no  con  deseode  ampliar  y  extender  los  limltes del  reino^ 
ni  por  esperanza  de  sacar  grandes  riquezas,  por  ser  los  cristianos  gente  pobre  de  montaJla. 
sin  saber  nada  de  comerrio  ni  de  huenas  artes." 

^  *'  Isal)ella  may  he  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this  war.  She  engaged  in  it  with  the  most 
exalted  views,  less  to  acquire  territory  than  to  re-establish  the  empire  of  the  Gran  over 
the  ancient  domain  of  Christendom."  Prescotfs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  JsabeUm^  voL  i. 
p.  392.  Compare  Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsiastique,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  583,  "  bannir  de  tonte 
I'Kspagne  la  secte  de  Mahomet ;  "  and  Circourt,  Histoire  des  Afobes  d^Esfmgmdf  voL  il 
pp.  99,  109,  *'  pour  elle  une  seule  chose  avait  de  Timportancc  ;  extirper  de  ses  royauna 
Ic  nom  et  la  secte  de  Mahomet."  .  .  .  "  Sa  vie  fut  presque  exclusivement  consacrfie  i  fain 
triompher  la  croix  sur  le  croissant."  Mariana  (Historia  de  EspaAa,  vol.  v.  p.  344*  aid 
vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  52)  has  warmly  eulogized  her  character,  which  indeed,  from  the  Spnniih 
point  of  view,  was  perfect.  See  also  Florez,  Reynas  Caiholicas,  vol.  ii.  pp.  774,  788,  8a9. 
[This  is  an  express  admission  that  Isabella  followed  her  own  bent,  and  was  noi  oocnad 
by  a  national  tendency. — Ed.] 

:«"  '*  l':n  Kspana  Urs  Reyes  Don  Fernando  y  Dofta  Isabel  luego  que  se  vi£ron  dcKD* 
barazados  de  la  guerra  de  los  Moros,  acordaron  de  echar  de  todo  su  reyno  i  los  Judtof.** 
Mariana,  Historia  de  Esparia,  vol.  vi.  p.  303.  A  Spanish  historian,  writing  leas  thai 
seventy  years  ago,  expresses  his  approbation  in  the  following  terms :  "  Arrancado  ds 
nucstra  i)eninsula  el  imperio  Mahometano,  quedaba  todavfa  la  secta  Judayca*  peite 
araso  mas  pemiciosa,  y  sin  duda  mas  peligrosa  y  extendida,  porestar  los  Judlos  estable- 
cidos  en  t«>dos  los  pueblos  de  ella.  Pero  los  Catolicos  Monarcas,  cuyo  mayor  afan  en 
desarraigar  de  sus  rcynos  toda  planta  y  raiz  infecta  y  contraria  4  la  f£  de  Jesn-Crisia 
dieron  decreto  en  Granada  dia  30  de  Marzo  del  afio  mismo  de  1492,  mandando  saliesen  de 
sus  domiiiif^  los  Judios,  que  no  se  bautizasen  dentro  de  4  meses."  Ortiz,  Compendia, 
Madrid,  1798,  vol.  v.  p.  564.  The  importance  of  knowing  how  these  and  similar  events  aR 
judged  by  Spaniards,  induces  me  to  give  their  own  words  at  a  length  which  otherwise  wonM 

[*On  this  view,  a  nation's  "character"  can  change  again  and  again;  in  which  caM 
the  phrase  loses  all  specific  meaning. — Ed.] 

[t  This  is  a  begging  of  the  question.  The  historical  evidence,  as  noted  above,  p.  53*" 
goes  to  show  that  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  Spain  was  not  a  specially  fanatical 
country :  and  those  rulers  certainly  imposed  the  Inquisition  on  a  resisting  people.  See 
Burke* s  History,  ch.  xl. — Hd.J 
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in  that,  to  exterminate  them,  was  the  business  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
established  in  the  same  reign,  and  which  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  in  full  operation.''*'  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  two  princes  of  eminent  ability,  who  pursued  a  similar  course.  Charles  V., 
who  succeeded  Ferdinand  in  1 5 16,  governed  Spain  for  forty  years,  and  the  general 
character  of  his  administration  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessors.*  In 
regard  to  his  foreign  policy,  his  three  principal  wars  were  against  France,  against 
the  (ierman  princes,  and  against  Turkey.  Of  these  the  first  was  secular  ;  but 
the  two  last  were  essentially  rehgious.  In  the  German  war  he  defended  the 
church  against  innovation  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  he  so  completely 
humbled  the  Protestant  princes  as  to  retard  for  some  time  the  progress  of  the 
Reformat  ion.'"'  In  his  other  great  war  he,  as  the  champion  of  Christianity 
against  Mohammedanism,  consummated  what  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  had 
begun.  Charles  defeated  and  dislodged  the  Mohammedans  in  the  East,  just  as 
l-'erdinand  had  done  in  the  West  ;  the  repulse  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna  being 
to  the  sixteenth  century  what  the  contjuest  of  the  Arabs  of  Granada  was  to  the 
tiftoenth.^o  It  was  therefore  with  reason  that  Charles,  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
could  boast  that  he  had  always  preferred  his  creed  to  his  country,  and  that  the 
first  object  of  his  ambition  had  been  to  maintain  the  interests  of  Christianity.^^ 

be  needlessly  prolix.  Historians,  generally,  are  too  apt  to  pay  more  attention  to  public 
transactions  than  to  the  opinions  which  those  transactions  evoke  ;  though  in  point  of 
fact  the  opinions  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  since  they  are  the  result  of 
more  general  causes,  while  political  actions  are  often  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  powerful 
individuals. 

Of  the  number  of  Jews  actually  expelled  I  can  find  no  trustworthy  account.  They  are 
diftcrently  estimated  at  from  160,000  to  800,000.  PrescoWs  History  of  Ferdinand  ami 
Isahclla,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  Mariana,  Historia  dc  Espatia,  vol.  vi.  p.  304.  Ortiz^  Compendio, 
vol.  v.  p.  564.  Lafucnte,  Historia  dc  Espaiia,  vol.  ix.  pp.  412,  413.  Llorente,  Histoire  dt 
r IrujuisHion,  Paris,  181 7,  vol.  i.  p.  261.  Mata^  Dos  Discursos^  Madrid,  1794,  pp.  64,  65. 
Castro,  Dccadcncia  dc  Espafia,  Cadiz,  1852,  p.  19. 

^*^  It  had  been  introduced  into  Aragon  in  1242  ;  but,  according  to  M.  Tapia,  "sin 
embargo,  la  persecucion  se  limito  entonces  a  la  secta  de  ios  albigeuses  ;  y  como  de  ellos 
hubo  tan  pocos  en  Castilla,  no  se  considero  sin  duda  necesario  en  ella  el  cstableciniiento 
do  a(iuel  tribunal."  Tapia,  Historia  dc  la  Civilizacion  Espanolat  Madrid,  1840,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.  Indeed,  Lloreute  says  {Histoire  dc  V Inquisition  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1817,  vol.  i.  p.  88), 
"  II  est  incertain  si  au  conunenceincnt  du  15®  siccle  Tlnquisition  existait  en  Castille." 
In  the  recent  work  by  M.  Lafuente,  1232  is  given  as  its  earliest  date  ;  but  **  a  fines  del  siglo 
xiv.  y  principios  del  xv.  apenas  pucde  saberse  si  existia  tribunal  de  Inquisicion  en  Castilla.'* 
Lafuente,  Historia  dc  Espaiia,  vol.  ix.  pp.  204-206,  Madrid,  1852.  It  seems  therefore  with 
;;ood  reason  that  Mariana  (Historia,  vol.  vi.  p.  171)  terms  the  Inquisition  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  "  un  nitcvo  y  santo  tribunal."  See  also  I'lorez,  Memorias  de  las  Reynas 
Catliolicas,  vol.  ii.  j).  799.  [This  virtually  concedes  the  proposition  of  McCrie,  scouted' 
alxnc  in  note  21. — Kd.] 

:i!»  }>rcscotfs  History  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  London,  1857.  Davies*  History  of  Hol- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  447,  Lottdon,  1841.  On  the  religious  character  of  his  German  policy, 
compare  Matiana,  Historia  dc  Espaiia,  vol.  vii.  p.  330  ;  OrtiZt  Compendio,  vol.  vi.  pp.  195, 
196.  [Charles's  an ti -Lutheran  policy  was  certainly  ruled  by  political  no  less  than  by 
religious  motives,  as  was  that  of  Francis  I. — Ed.] 

^^  PrescotVs  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  3  ;  and  the  continuation  of  Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsiaS' 
tiquc,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  280.  Robertson,  though  praising  Charles  V.  for  this  achievement, 
seems  rather  inclined  to  underrate  its  magnitude  ;  History  of  Charles  F.,  p.  246. 

^1  In  the  speech  he  made  at  his  abdication,  he  said  that  **  he  had  been  ever  mindful  of 
the  interests  of  the  dear  land  of  his  birth,  but  above  all  of  the  great  interests  of  Christianity. 
His  first  object  had  been  to  maintain  these  inviolate  against  the  infidel."      PrescotVs 

[♦  Charles,  be  it  observed,  was  a  Teuton  by  descent,  by  education,  and  by  physiological 
type  ;  and  as  emperor  of  Germany  he  lay  open  to  Teutonic  as  well  as  to  Spanish  influences. 
The  argument  as  to  Spanish  bias  is  thus  not  made  out. — Ed.] 
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I  .-J  zc-^.  -a:  v.  A... .  iL-e -:r-^^u=ii  ur  ih.^  laith  also  appears  in  his  ezertioos 
i^-i:n.T':  r.-rre-?/  :=  :'-■*  L-nr  "loriatnes.  Acoordinx  to  coatemporary  and 
,-:!;:-?•.•=  r. *.  ii * ■'-  - r. : :^ *  fr .  =:  ± :': y  : h-j-asaad  to  a  hnndred  choasand  penons 
•v-rr'  ;.-*.  :  :!ri:h.  :s  :ii-  N*:~eriiiLdi  dunne  his  reign  on  acoonnt  of  their 
r-:::^:.":-  ^:  :r.:  :;- •-  Later  :ii^:iir*r<  have  doobted  the  accuracy  of  this 
-'.w^.zz.rz,'.  ♦'-  which  i5  probably  exa«jEcra:ed  :  bnt  we  know  that  between 
:'z-^  a-'.:  i::..  h*  publishei!  a  series'  of  Laws  to  the  effect  that  those  who 
\'zzr  ',-,zi\::\'r<],  -A  hereby  shoaVi  te  beheaded,  or  banwd  ali\-e.  or  buried 
T-.-j  --eoal::-:^  -A-rre  th'x-i  van'^u-i.  M.  meet  the  arcnmstances  of  each 
■-;:.-'-  «  i:.::-il  yir.-.^T.zri.KT.'i.  h-.-A-^sver.  was  aiwa\-«  to  be  inflicted  on  whoever 
'-■•;.•■.:  ^n  -i-.r-.'-ic^'.  ••.«'fC  -r  5* -id  :i  '.'r  even  copied  it  for  his  own  nse.**  His 
: -,  - :  -J  :•.:.»:•.■  h :  -  - .  r.  we  11  ac  c •  jr- J r- 1  w. t h  t  hese  measures.  Only  a  few  days  before 
:i>  'iv-iith  he  •::nieii  3i  c>>i:c:l  ti  h^-^  will,  recommending  that  no  favour  should 
•:v-r  >_-  -h-.-An  t<;  here'-ic-i  :  that  they  -i-h'jukl  all  be  put  to  death  :  and  that  care 
-:.-rd';d  \m:  taken  :<■  u:holri  the  In-iuisitiun.  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
-'>  'l-siraM-:  an  end*' 


I'K-'.-.r  //..'.  ,1.  i.  - .  r*.  Minana  b.ast^  that  "  el  Cesar  con  piadoso  y  noUe  4iiimo  espooia 
•!  :  wl^.  ;i  1  ■?  ;-*-Iizr-5  para  extender  I-.^  Liiiiites  del  Imperio  Christiano.'*  Co/miinumckm 
U  Mir  una.  V . !.  \ii!.  p.  352.  Compare  the  •lontinuati.xi  of  FUury,  Histoire  EccUsuaH^m^ 
V'.I.  \\\i.  p.  y*.  [Charles's  claim  at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he  retired  to  the  doisler, 
is  ji'i  e''<-d  evidence  f'  r  his  real  motives  in  earlier  life.  His  sack  of  Rome  cannot  pomblv 
be  zf:'',ufi\fii  with  his  final  pretences.  And  Motley  includes  **  fanaticism  for  the  faith*" 
.1;:.  tjZ  it.ft  qualities  which  Charles  "  not  only  lacked  but  demised"  (Rise  of  the  IhriA 
Republi<:.  i-v-l.  od-  XSO3.  p.  63 ».  C-jmpare  Presc-jtt.  Philip  ti,.  Kirk's  ed.  1894,  p.  124. 
-Md.] 

*^  ''F'ytiij^  says  iffj^rxjo  :  B>>r.  Meteren.  and  Paul  say  50.000.  H'iUson's  History  of 
I'hiiip  If.,  I-"nd'm.  i«3'y,  pp.  45-  5i-  Daviei  History  of  HoUand,  London,  1841,  vol.  i. 
pp.  4'^-.  4'J«^     MntUy's  Dutch  Republic.  London.  1.S38.  vol.  i.  pp.  103, 104. 

*^  It  i.<>  rl'iubtod.  if  I  richtly  remember,  by  Mr.  Prescott.  But  the  opinion  of  that  able 
lii-toriaii  is  fiititled  t'>  If^ss  weight  fr>>m  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  Dutch  literature. 
\\\\*-T»'  tho  priiifipal  evidence  must  \ye  souzht  for.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  mattcn* 
th*r  valuablf  wi.rk  '^f  Mr.  M'»tky  Ii-aves  little  t«»  desire.  [Motley  not  only  gives  no 
ut'.v:  fvidenc.'  whatever  fp-Hi  l.)utch  literature  f<.>r  the  statement  in  question,  but  admits 
that  the  tisnns  of  the  Venetian  Naviger>.  who  estimated  the  victims  at  thirty  thounnd 
in  i^\f).  ATc  **  <loul)tl«-ss  inaccurate."  .\s  Buckle  admits  the  common  statement  to  be 
•'  probably  exH^Kerated."  his  remark  on  Prescott  is  beside  the  case.  The  latter  had  good 
grounds  f'lr  his  doubt.  f«»r  which  he  gives  his  reasons  {Hist,  of  Philip  //.,  Kirk*sed.  1894 
pp.  14^^-50.-    K».] 

"  Prescott' s  Philip  II..  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197.  In  15-23  the  first  persons  were  buned. 
Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  vtl.  i.  p.  69.  The  mode  of  burying  alive  is  described  in  IMma* 
History  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  vol.  ii.  pp.  311,  312. 

*''  He  died  on  the  2  ist  September  :  and  on  the  9th  he  signed  a  codicil,  in  which  he  "  en- 
joined upon  his  son  to  follow  up  and  bring  to  justice  every  heretic  in  his  dominions,  aad 
tliis  without  exception,  and  without  favour  or  mercy  to  any  one.  He  conjured  Philip 
to  cherish  the  holy  Inquisition  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  good  wacfc** 
Prescott' i  Additiom  to  Robertsons  Charles  V.,  p.  576.  See  also  his  instructions  to  Phil^ 
in  Raumer's  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  91  ;  and  on  hii 
opinion  of  the  Inquisitirm.  see  his  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  printed  from  the 
State  I'apcrs  in  Fronde's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  456,  London,  1858.  This  miy 
have  l>een  mere  dc<^lamation  :  but  in  Tapia's  Civilizacion  EsfHiiiola,  Madrid,  1840,  voLiiL 
PP-  7^>.  77 f  will  bo  frtund  a  deliberate  and  official  letter,  in  which  Charles  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  **  La  santa  inquisicion  ajmo  ohcio  santo  y  puesto  por  los  reyes  cat6iicos  nnestroi 
sfM'iores  y  abucK^s  d  honra  dc  Dii^s  nucstro  senor  y  de  nuestra  santa  f6  catdUca,  tengo  finne 
r  entraftablcmentc  asontado  y  fijado  en  mi  corazon.  para  la  mandar  favoceoer  y 
honrar.  como  principc  justo  y  temeroso  de  Dios  es  obligado  y  debe  haccr." 

The  cfxlicil  to  the  will  of  Charles  still  exists,  or  did  very  recently,  among  the  archivei 
at  Simancas.  Ford's  Spain,  1847.  p-  334-  In  M.  Lafuente's  great  work.  HisUmm  M 
F.sfHina,  vol.  xii.  np.  V)\,  495.  Madrid,  1853,  it  is  referred  to  in  language  which,  i 
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Tills  barbarous  policy  is  to  be  ascribed  not  to  the  vices  nor  to  the  temperament 
of  the  individual  ruler,  but  to  the  operation  of  large  general  causes,  which  acted 
upon  the  individual  and  impelled  him  to  the  course  he  pursued.  Charles  was 
by  no  means  a  vindictive  man  ;  his  natural  disposition  was  to  mercy  rather  than 
to  rigour  ;  his  sincerity  is  unquestionable  ;  he  performed  what  he  beUeved  to  be 
his  duty  ;  and  he  wels  so  kind  a  friend  that  those  who  knew  him  best  were  pre- 
cisely those  who  loved  him  most.*^  Little,  however,  could  all  that  avail  in  shaping 
his  public  conduct.  He  was  obliged  to  obey  the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  country 
in  which  he  lived.*  And  what  those  tendencies  were,  appeared  still  more  clearly 
after  his  death,  when  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  upwards  of  forty  years 
by  a  prince  who  inherited  it  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  and  whose  reign  is  particularly 
interesting  as  a  symptom  and  a  consequence  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  ruled. 

Philip  II.,  who  succeeded  Charles  V.  in  1555,  was  indeed  eminently  a  creature 
of  the  time,  and  the  ablest  of  his  biographers  aptly  terms  him  the  most  perfect 
type  of  the  national  character.'*^  His  favourite  maxim,  which  forms  the  key  to 
his  policy,  was,  "  That  it  is  better  not  to  reign  at  all  than  to  reign  over  heretics."  *^ 
Armed  with  supreme  power,  he  bent  all  his  energies  towards  carrying  this  principle 


senses  than  one,  is  perfectly  Spanish  :  "  Su  testamento  y  codicilo  respiran  las  ideas  cris- 
tiansa  y  religiosas  en  que  habia  vivido  y  la  piedad  que  senal6  su  muerte."  .  .  .  **  Es  muy 
de  notar  su  priinera  clausula  [i.e.  of  the  codicil]  per  la  cual  deja  muy  encarecidaniente 
recoiuendado  al  rey  don  Felipe  que  use  de  todo  rigor  en  el  castigo  de  los  hereges  luteranos 
que  habian  side  presos  y  se  hubieren  de  prender  en  Espaila."  ...***  Sin  escepcion  de 
persona  alguna,  ni  adinitir  ruegos,  ni  tener  respeto  i  persona  algima  ;  porque  para  el 
efecto  de  ello  favorezca  y  niande  favorecer  al  Santo  Oficio  de  la  Inquisicion/  '*  etc. 

'♦^  Native  testimony  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  being  partial ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
Rauiiicr,  in  his  valuable  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  vol.  i.  p.  22, 
justly  observes  that  his  character  has  been  misrepresented  **  by  reason  that  historians 
have  availed  themselves  by  preference  of  the  inimical  narratives  of  French  and  Protes- 
t.iiit  writers."  To  steer  between  these  extremes,  I  will  transcribe  the  summing  up  of 
Charles's  reign  as  it  is  given  by  a  learned  and  singularly  unprejudiced  writer.  '*  Tortuous 
as  was  sometimes  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  he  never,  like  Francis,  acted  with  treachery  ; 
his  mind  had  too  much  of  native  grandeur  for  such  baseness.  Sincere  in  religion  and 
friendship,  faithful  to  his  word,  clement  beyond  example,  liberal  towards  his  servants, 
indefatigable  in  his  regal  duties,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  generally 
blameless  in  private  life,  his  character  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  that  of  any 
monarch  of  his  times."  Dunham's  History  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  41.  **  Clemency  was  the 
basis  of  his  character,"  p.  30.  [After  praising  Motley  as  in  note  43,  Buckle  should  here 
have  noted  his  opinion  on  Charles :  "  He  was  as  false  as  water  "  [Rise  of  the  DtUch  Re- 
public, I  -vol.  ed.  1863,  p.  63).  The  same  authority  pronounces  Charles  grossly  niggardly 
towards  his  servants,  treacherous,  fraudulent,  and  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ; 
and  as  to  his  private  habits  says  :  "  He  was  addicted  to  vulgar  and  miscellaneous  incon- 
tinence "  (p.  64).  What  Dunham  meant  by  his  eulogy  on  that  score  it  is  hard  to  guess. 
Motley  founds  on  a  Spanish  authority. — Ed.] 

<^  "  The  Spaniards,  as  he  grew  in  years,  beheld  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  in  their 
future  sovereign,  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  national  character."  PrescotCs  History 
of  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  So,  too,  in  Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  **  he  was 
entirely  a  Spaniard  ;  "  and  in  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  "  pero  el  reinado 
de  Felipe  fue  todo  Espanol."  [Buckle  omits  to  note  that  Motley  tells  (i-vol.  ed.  1863, 
\).  76)  how  '*  many  good  Catholics  thought  Philip  much  more  religious  than  was  becom- 
ing to  his  rank  and  age."     Cp.  Prescott,  Philip  II.,  Kirk's  ed.  p.  656. — Ed.] 

<8  PrescotVs  Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  210,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  Watson's  Philip  II.,  p.  55. 
Compare  Fleury,  Histoire  EccUsiastique,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  273. 

[*  In  the  time  of  Charles,  Henry  VIII.  of  England  overthrew  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  deriance  of  his  "  age  "  and  of  the  bias  of  his  people.  The  formula  "  obliged  to  obey  " 
will  not  bear  examination,  nor  will  the  account  of  Charles*  character  given  in  the  text. — 
Ed.] 
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into  effect.  Directly  that  he  hearti  that  the  Protestants  were  making  converts 
ill  Spain,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  stifle  the  heresy  ;  *^  and  so  admirably  was  he 
seconded  by  the  general  temper  of  the  people  *  that  he  was  able  without  risk  to 
siipj)ress  opinic)ns  which  convulsed  every  other  part  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  the 
Reformation,  after  a  short  struggle,  died  completely  away,  and  in  alx)ut  ten 
years  the  last  vestige  of  it  disappeared. ■'*®  The  Dutch  "f  wished  to  adopt,  and  in 
many  instances  did  adopt,  the  reformed  doctrine  ;  therefore  Philip  waged  against 
them  a  cruel  war,  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
Ix'cause  he  was  resolved  to  extirpate  the  new  creed .'^^  He  ordered  that  every 
heretic  who  refused  to  recant  should  be  burned.  If  the  heretic  did  recant,  some 
indulgence  was  granted  ;  but  having  once  l)een  tainted,  he  must  die.  Instead 
of  !>eing  Inirned.  he  was  therefore  to  Ixj  executed.*^^  Of  the  number  of  those  who 
iictually  suffered  in  the  Low  Countries  we  have  no  precise  information  ;  ^  but 
•Mva  triumphantly  lH)asted  that,  in  the  live  or  six  years  of  his  administration, 
he  had  put  to  death  in  cold  blocwl  more  than  eighteen  thousand,  Ixisides  a  still 
greater  number  whom  he  had  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.^     This,  even  during 

*'-*  "  Coino  era  tan  zcloso  en  la  extirpaciou  de  la  heregia,  uno  de  sus  primeros  cuidados 
£u6  el  castigo  de  los  Luteranos  ;  y  a  presencia  suya,  se  cxecuto  en  Valladolid  el  dia  ocbo 
de  Octubre  el  suplicio  de  nmchos  reos  de  este  deUto."  Miriana,  Continuacion  de  Mariam^t 

vol.  ix.  p.  212. 

^  *•  The  contest  with  Protestantism  in  Spain,  under  such  auspices,  was  short.  It  began 
in  earnest  and  in  bI<K>d  about  1559,  and  was  substantially  ended  in  1570."  Ticknor*% 
History  of  Spanish  Literature^  vul.  i.  p.  425.  Sec  also  M'Crie's  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Spain^  pp.  336,  346.  Thus  it  was  that  "  Espafia  se  prescrv6  del  contagio.  HIzolo  con 
his  annas  Carlos  V.,  y  con  las  hogueras  los  inquisidores.  KspaAa  se  aislo  del  movimiento 
curopeo.''  Lafucnte,  Histrtria  de  Espaiia,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  Madrid,  1850.  M.  Lafuente  adds 
that  in  his  opinion  all  Christendom  is  about  to  follow  the  good  example  set  by  Spain  of 
rejecting  Protestantism.  '*  Si  no  nos  equivocamos,  en  nuestra  misma  edad  se  notan 
sintomas  de  ir  niarchando  este  problenia  hacia  su  resolucion.  El  catolicismo  gana  prort- 
litos  ;  los  protcstantcs  de  hoy  no  son  lo  que  antes  fueron,  y  creemos  que  la  unidad  cat6Iica 
se  realizara." 

''•1  Before  the  arrival  of  Alva,  '*  Fhihp's  conunands  to  Margaret  were  imperative,  to 
use  her  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  the  heretics."  Davies'  History  of  Holland,  vol.  L  p.  551; 
and  in  1563  he  wrote,  '*  The  example  and  calauuties  of  France  prove  how  wholesome  it  is 
to  punish  heretics  with  rigour."  Raumer's  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  C«i- 
turies,  \o\.  i.  p.  171.  Th<;  Spaniards  deemed  the  Dutch  guilty  of  a  double  crime  ;  being 
rebels  against  Cicxi  and  the  king  :  "  Rebeldes  a  Dios  por  la  heregia,  y  4  su  Principe  &  qukn 
(lebian  obedecer."  MariatM,  Historia  de  Espana^  vol.  vii.  p.  410.  "  Tratauan  de  secreto 
de  quitar  la  obediencia  a  I  )ius  y  a  su  Principe."  Vanderhammeh's  Don  FUipe  el  Prudente 
Sef;un<to  deste  Sombre,  Madrid,  1632,  p.  44  rev.  Or,  as  Miftana  phrases  it,  Philip  "  tenia 
h>s  inisinos  eneuiig*^  (pie  Di«>s."     Continuation  de  Mariatui,  vol.  x.  p.  139. 

52  Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  p.  22<>.     Watsons  Philip  Il,y  pp.  51,  52,  177. 

■'-''  Mr.  Motley,  und<T  th<^  year  i5(>(),  says,  "  The  Prince  of  Orange  estimated  that  up  to 
this  period  fifty  thousand  persons  in  the  provhices  had  been  put  to  death  in  obedience  to 
the  edicts.  He  was  a  in(.>derate  man,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  his  words."  Motley's 
Dutch  Republic,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425. 

^'   Watsons  Philip  II.,  pp.  248,  249.     Tapia  {Civilizacion  EspaHola,  vol.  iii.  p.  95)sayi» 

[*  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  persi'cution  and  expulsion  of  Protestants  in  Spain 
under  Philip  was  on  all  fours  with  the  procedure  of  his  wife  hi  ICngland,  where  also  the 
*'  general  temper  of  the  people  "  was  clearly  in  favour  of  Catholicism.  Thousands  of  Pro- 
testants left  Spain ;  and  many  left  England  ;  but  under  Elizabeth  they  were  able  to 
return.     That  was  the  determining  dillerence. — Ed.] 

[t  This  loose  phrasing  obscures  the  facts.  Protestant  heresy  in  Holland  was  long 
confined  to  the  *' lower  orders,"  and  was  cruelly  persecuted  with  the  full  acquiescence 
of  the  upper  for  a  whole  generation  before  the  nobles,  become  impoverished  and  seeing 
a  chance  of  retrieving  their  fortunes  by  getting  the  Church  lands,  began  a  movement  of 
armed  resistance.     See  the  editor's  Introd.  to  English  Politics,  pp.  307  seq. — Ed.] 
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his  short  tenure  of  power,  would  make  about  forty  thousand  victims  ;  an  estimate 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  we  know  from  other  sources  that  in  one 
year  more  than  eight  thousand  were  either  executed  or  bumed.55  Such  measures 
were  the  result  of  instructions  issued  by  Philip,  and  formed  a  necessary  part  of 
his  general  scheme.-'*  The  desire  paramount  in  his  mind,  and  to  which  he  sacri- 
ficed all  other  considerations,  was  to  put  down  the  new  creed,  and  to  re-instate 
the  old  one.  To  this,  even  his  immense  ambition  and  his  inordinate  love  of 
power  were  subordinate.  He  aimed  at  the  empire  of  Europe,  because  he  longed 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Church."  All  his  poHcy,  all  his  negotiations,  all 
his  wars,  pointed  to  this  one  end.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  concluded  an 
ignominious  treaty  with  the  Pope,  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  he  bore  arms 
against  the  head  of  the  Christian  world.^  And  his  last  great  enterprise,  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  all,  was  to  fit  out,  at  an  incredible  cost,  that  famous 
Armada  with  which  he  hoped  to  humble  England,  and  to  nip  the  heresy  of  Europe 
in  its  bud,  by  depriving  the  Protestants  of  their  principal  support,  and  of  the 
only  asylum  where  they  were  sure  to  find  safe  and  honourable  refuge.™ 

"  qui  to  la  vida  a  mas  de  diez  y  (M:ho  mil  protestantes  con  di  versos  g^neros  de  suplicios." 
Compare  Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  and  Davits*  History  of  Holland^  vol.  i. 
p.  608. 

55  Davies'  History  of  Holland,  vol.  i.  p.  567.  Vanderhammen  (Don  Filipe  el  PrudentCr^ 
Madrid,  1632,  p.  52  rev.),  with  tranquil  pleasure,  assures  us  that  **  muriessen  mil  y  sete- 
cientas  personas  en  pocos  dias  con  fuego,  cordel  y  cuchillo  en  diuersos  lugares." 

^  "  El  duque  de  Alba,  obrando  en  conformidad  k  las  instrucciones  de  su  soberano,  y 
apoyado  en  la  aprobacion  que  merecian  al  rey  todas  sus  medidas."  Lafuente,  Historia 
de  Espana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  221. 

57  '*  It  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  Church  that  he  desired  to  obtain  the  empire  of 
Europe."  Davies'  History  of  Holland,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  **  El  protest6  siempre  *  que  sus  desin- 
ios  en  la  guerra,  y  sus  exercitos  no  se  encaminauan  4  otra  cosa,  que  al  ensal9amiento  de  la 
Religion  Christiana.'  "  Vanderhammen" s  Don  Filipe  el  Prudtnte,  p.  125.  **  El  que 
aspiraba  a  someter  todas  las  naciones  de  la  tierra  A  su  credo  religioso."  Lafuente,  Historia 
de  Espana,  vol.  xv.  p.  203.  The  Bishop  of  Salamanca  in  1563  openly  boasted  "  que  son 
roi  ne  s'etoit  marie  avec  la  reine  d'Angleterre  que  pour  ramener  cette  isle  k  I'ob^issance  de 
I'eglise."  Continuation  de  Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclesiastiquet  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  331.  Compare 
Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vi.  p.  204.  "  Este  casamiento  no  debi6  de  tener  otras  miras  que 
el  de  la  religion." 

58  On  this  treaty,  the  only  humiliating  one  which  he  ever  concluded,  see  PrescotVs 
Philip  II.,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  His  dying  advice  to  his  son  was,  '*  Siempre  estareis  en  la  obedi- 
encia  de  la  Santa  Iglesia  Romana,  y  del  Sumo  Pontifice,  teniendole  por  vuestro  Padre 
espiritual."  Davila,  Historia  de  la  Vida  de  Felipe  Tercero,  Madrid,  i77i.  folio,  lib.  i.  p.  29. 
According  to  another  writer,  "  La  ultima  palabra  que  le  sali6  con  el  espiritu,  fue  :  *  Yo 
muero  como  Catolico  Christiano  en  la  Fe  y  obediencia  de  la  Iglesia  Romana,  y  respeto  al 
Papa,  como  a  quien  trae  en  sus  manos  las  llaues  del  Cielo,  como  k  Principe  de  la  Iglesia, 
y  Teiiiente  de  Dios  sobre  el  imperio  de  las  almas.'  "  Vanderhammen,  Don  Filipe  el 
Prudente,  p.  124. 

5»  Elizabeth,  uniting  the  three  terrible  qualities  of  heresy,  power,  and  ability,  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards  to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  and  there  never  was  a  more 
thoroughly  national  enterprise  than  the  fitting  out  of  the  Armada  against  her.  One  or 
two  passages  from  a  grave  historian  will  illustrate  the  feelings  with  which  she  was  regarded 
even  after  her  death,  and  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  an  opinion  respecting  the  state 
of  the  Spanish  mind.  "  Isabel,  6  Jezabel,  Reyna  de  Inglaterra,  heretica  Calvinista,  y  la 
mayor  perseguidora  que  ha  tenido  la  sangre  de  Jesu-Christo  y  los  hijos  de  la  Iglesia." 
Davila,  Historia  de  Felipe  Tercero,  p.  74.  "  Los  sucesos  de  fuera  causaron  admiracion  ; 
y  el  mayor  y  muy  esperado  de  toda  la  Chris tiandad  fue  la  muerte  de  Isabela,  Reyna  de 
Inglaterra,  heretica  Calvinista,  que  hizo  su  nombre  famoso  con  la  infamia  de  su  vida,  y 
perseguir  k  la  Iglesia,  derramando  la  sangre  de  los  Santos,  que  defendian  la  verdadera 
Religion  Catolica,  dexando  registradas  sus  maldadesen  las  historias  p^blicas  del  miindo, 
pasando  su  alma  k  coger  el  desdichado  fnito  de  su  obstinada  soberbia  en  las  penas  del 
Infierno,  donde  conoce  con  el  castigo  perpetuo  el  engafio  de  su  vida."  pp.  83,  84. 

35 
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While  Philip,  following  the  course  of  his  predecessors,  was  wasting  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  Spain  in  order  to  propagate  religious  opinions,*'*  the  people,  instead 
of  rebelling  against  so  monstrous  a  system,  acquiesced  in  it,  and  cordially  sanc- 
tioned it.  Indeed,  they  not  only  sanctioned  it,  but  they  almost  worshipp»ed  the 
man  by  whom  it  was  enforced.  There  probably  never  lived  a  prince  who,  during 
so  long  a  }>eriod,  and  amid  so  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  adored  by  his 
subjects  as  Philip  II.  was.  In  evil  report  and  in  good  report,  the  Spaniards 
clung  to  him  with  unshaken  loyalty.*  Their  affection  was  not  lessened,  either 
by  his  reverses,  or  by  his  forbidding  deportment,  or  by  his  cruelty,  or  by  his 
grievous  exactions.  In  spite  of  all,  they  lovetl  him  to  the  last.  Such  was  his 
absurd  arrogance,  that  he  allowed  none,  not  even  the  most  powerful  nobles,  to 
address  him  except  on  their  knees,  and  in  return  he  only  spoke  in  half  sentences, 
leaving  them  to  guess  the  rest,  and  to  fulfil  his  commands  as  best  they  might. *^ 
And  ready  enough  they  were  to  obey  his  slightest  wishes.  A  contemporary  of 
Philip,  struck  by  the  universal  homage  which  he  received,  says  that  the  Spanish 
did  "  not  merely  love,  not  merely  reverence,  but  absolutely  adore  him.  and  deem 
his  commands  so  sacred,  that  they  could  not  be  violated  without  offence  to 
God."«2 

That  a  man  hke  Phihp  II.,  who  never  possessed  a  friend,  and  whose  usual 

^  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  historians  well  says,  **  It  was  Philip's  enthusiasm 
to  embody  the  wrath  of  God  against  heretics."  Mottey^s  Dutch  Republic,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
"  Philip  lived  but  to  enforce  what  he  chose  to  consider  the  will  of  God."  p.  285. 

«i  **  Personne  vivante  ne  parloit  k  lui  qu'i  genoux,  et  disoit  pour  son  excuse  &  tela 
qu'estant  petit  de  corps,  chacun  eust  paru  plus  eslev6  que  lui,  outre  qu*il  s^avoit  que  les 
Espagnols  estoient  d'humeur  si  altiere  et  hautaine,  qu'il  estoit  besoin  qu*il  les  traittast  de 
cette  fa9on  ;  et  pour  ce  mcsme  ne  se  laissoit  voir  que  peu  souvent  du  peuple,  n'y  mesroe 
des  grands,  sinon  aux  jours  solemnels,  et  action  nccessaire,  en  cette  fa^on  ;  11  faiscit  aes 
commandemens  k  demy  mot,  et  falloit  que  Ton  devinast  le  reste,  et  que  Tonne  manquast 
k  bien  accomphr  toutes  ses  intentions ;  mcsmcs  les  gentilshommes  de  sa  chambre,  et 
autres  qui  approchoient  plus  pres  de  sa  personne,  n'eussent  os6  parler  devant  luy  s'ilen 
leur  eust  commandd,  se  tenant  un  tout  seul  k  la  fois  pres  de  la  porte  du  lieu  oii  il  estdtt 
et  demeurant  nud  teste  incessamment,  et  appuy^  contre  une  tapisserie,  pour  attendre 
et  recevoir  ses  commandemens."  Memoires  de  Cheverny,  pp.  352,  353*  in  PetiUtCs  CoiUC' 
Hon  des  Mimoires,  vol.  xxxvi.  Paris,  1823. 

«2  These  are  the  words  of  Contarini,  as  given  in  Rankers  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires* 
I^ndon,  1843.  p.  33.  Sismondi.  though  unacquainted  with  this  passage,  observes  in  his 
Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  273,  London,  1846,  that  Philip,  though  "  little 
entitled  to  praLse,  has  yet  betjn  always  regarded  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Spaniards." 
About  half  a  century  after  his  death,  Soinmerdyck  visited  Spain,  and  in  his  curious  aooonnt 
of  that  country  he  tolls  us  that  I'hilip  was  called  **  le  Salomon  de  son  sieclc."  Aarsens  de 
Sommerdyckt  Voyage  tVEspagnCs  Paris,  1663,  4to.  pp.  63,  05.  See  also  YaHeMt  Memorias 
para  la  Historia  de  Felipe  III.,  Madrid,  1723,  p.  204.  "  El  gran  Felipe,  aquel  Sabio 
Salomon."  Another  writer  Hkcns  him  to  Numa.  "  Hacia  grandes  progresos  la  piedad, 
k  la  qual  se  dedicaba  tan  to  el  Key  Don  Felipe,  que  parecia  su  reynado  en  Espafia  lo  que 
en  Roma  el  de  Numa,  despues  de  Komulo."  MiOana,  Continuacion  de  Mariana,  vol.  ix. 
p.  241.  When  he  died,  **  celebradas  sus  exdquias  entre  Idgrimas  y  gemidos."  vol.  x. 
pp.  259»  260.  We  further  learn  from  Vanderhammen's  Filipe  Segundo,  Madrid,  1632,  p.  130 
rev.,  that  the  people  ascribed  to  him  **  una  grandeza  adorable,  y  alguna  cosa  mas  que  las 
ordinarias  k  los  demas  hombres."  [We  have  already  seen  that  "  the  French  mind " 
was  similarly  prostrated  before  I^uis  XIV.  a  century  later ;  and  the  dedication  of  the 
authorised  version  of  the  English  Bible  remains  to  show  the  tone  towards  the  crown  even 
in  England,  a  few  years  after  Philip's  death.  It  is  necessary  to  realise  how  far  Spanish 
practice  was  on  normal  European  lines. — Ed.] 

[•  Buckle  has  omitted  to  note  the  violent  and  repeated  resistance  of  the  Aragonese  to 
Philip's  illegal  treatment  of  Antonio  Perez  (Dunham,  v.  84-85).  The  habit  of  regarding 
the  Spaniards  as  one  homogeneous  community,  with  one  opinion,  obscures  many  facts 
in  Spanish  history. — Ed.] 
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demeanour  was  of  the  most  repulsive  kind,  a  harsh  master,  a  brutal  parent,  a 
bloody  and  remorseless  ruler, — that  he  should  be  thus  reverenced  by  a  nation 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  who  had  their  eyes  constantly  on  his  actions  ;  that 
this  should  have  happened  is  surely  one  of  the  most  surprising  and,  at  first  sight, 
one  of  the  most  inexplicable  facts  in  modem  history.  Here  we  have  a  king  who 
though  afflicted  by  every  quality  most  calculated  to  excite  terror  and  disgust, 
is  loved  far  more  than  he  is  feared,  and  is  the  idol  of  a  very  great  people  during  a 
very  long  reign.  This  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  our  serious  attention  ;  and 
in  order  to  clear  up  the  difficulty,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
that  spirit  of  loyalty  which,  during  several  centuries,  has  distinguished  the 
Spaniards  above  every  other  European  people. 

One  of  the  leading  causes  was  undoubtedly  the  immense  influence  possessed  by 
the  clergy.  For  the  maxims  inculcated  by  that  powerful  body  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  make  the  people  reverence  their  princes  more  than  they  would  other- 
wise do.  And  that  there  is  a  real  and  practical  connexion  between  loyalty  and 
superstition,  appears  from  the  historical  fact  that  the  two  feelings  have  nearly 
always  flourished  together  and  decayed  together.  Indeed,  this  is  what  we  should 
expect  on  mere  speculative  grounds,  seeing  that  both  feelings  are  the  product  of 
those  habits  of  veneration  which  make  men  submissive  in  their  conduct  and 
credulous  in  their  belief.^  Experience,  therefore,  as  well  as  reason,  points  to  this 
as  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  which  in  its  operation  may  be  occasionally  dis- 
turbed, but  which  holds  good  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  Probably  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  principle  fails  is  when  a  despotic  government  so  misunder- 
stands its  own  interests  as  to  offend  the  clergy,  and  separate  itself  from  them. 
Whenever  this  is  done,  a  struggle  will  arise  between  loyalty  and  superstition  ; 
the  first  being  upheld  by  the  political  classes,  the  other  by  the  spiritual  classes. 
Such  a  warfare  was  exhibited  in  Scotland  ;  but  history  does  not  afford  many 
examples  of  it,  and  certainly  it  never  took  place  in  Spain,  where,  on  the  contrary, 
several  circumstances  occurred  to  cement  the  union  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Church,  and  to  accustom  the  people  to  look  up  to  both  with  almost  equal  rever- 
ence. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  circumstances  was  the  great  Arab  invasion, 
which  drove  the  Christians  into  a  comer  of  Spain,  and  reduced  them  to  such  extre- 
mities that  nothing  but  the  strictest  discipline  and  the  most  unhesitating  obedi- 
ence to  their  leaders  could  have  enabled  them  to  make  head  against  their  enemies. 
Loyalty  to  their  princes  became  not  merely  expedient  but  necessary  ;  for  if  the 
Spaniards  had  been  disunited,  they  would,  in  the  face  of  the  fearful  odds  against 
which  they  fought,  have  had  no  chance  of  preserving  their  national  existence.* 
The  long  war  which  ensued,  being  both  political  and  religious,  caused  an  intimate 
alliance  between  the  political  and  religious  classes,  since  the  kings  and  the  clergy 
had  an  equal  interest  in  driving  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain.  During  nearly 
eight  centuries  this  compact  between  Church  and  State  was  a  necessity  forced 
upon  the  Spaniards  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  position  ;  and  after  the  neceSvSity 
had  subsided,  it  naturally  happened  that  the  association  of  ideas  survived  the 
original  danger,  and  that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  the  popular  mind 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  efface. 

Evidence  of  this  impression,  and  of  the  unrivalled  loyalty  it  produced,  crowds 

'^  "  Habits  of  reverence  which,  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  superstition,  and  if  carried 
into  politics,  cause  despotism."     Above,  p.  384. 

[*  The  Spaniards  in  this  period  were  often  disunited,  as  were  the  Moors ;  and  on  neither 
side  was  loyalty  prevalent.  In  describing  the  attempt  to  depose  Henry  IV.  in  1465, 
U.  R.  Burke  remarks  (Hume's  ed.  ii.  28)  on  the  "  rich  store  of  precedents  "  for  such  pro- 
cedure in  the  history  of  Spain.  For  details  see  his  first  vol.  pp.  153,  157,  160,  162,  178 
preferring  to  "  the  usual  rebellion"),  179,  181,  182,  184,  185,  186,  195,  214,  218,  23^, 
236,  237,  256,  258,  259,  266,  267,  369,  etc.  Compare  Prescott,  Philip  II.,  Kirk's^ed. 
1894,  p.  658,  as  to  the  nobles'  "  privilege,  so  highly  prized,  of  renouncing  their  allegiance 
and  declaring  war  upon  their  sovereign." — Ed.] 
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ujxm  us  at  every  turn.  In  no  other  country-  are  the  old  ballads  so  numen>us  and 
so  intimatelv  oinnccted  with  the  national  history.  It  has  however  been  observed 
that  their  leading?  characteristic  is  the  zeal  with  which  they  inculcate  obedience 
nnd  devotion  to  princes,  and  that  from  this  source,  even  more  than  from  military 
acliievements,  they  draw  their  most  favourite  examples  of  virtue.^  In  Hterature 
I  lie  lirst  j^reat  manifestation  of  the  Spanish  mind  was  the  poem  of  The  Cid,  written 
.it  tlie  end  of  tlic  twelfth  century,  in  which  we  find  fresh  pro<jf  of  that  extra- 
Dnhnary  loyalty  which  circumstances  had  forced  upon  the  people.**  The  ecclesi- 
astical councils  display  a  similar  tendency  :  for,  notwithstanding  a  few  except icms, 
no  other  church  has  been  etpially  eager  in  upholding  the  rights  of  kings.""  In 
civil  legislation  we  see  the  same  principle  at  work  :  it  being  asserted,  on  high 
authority,  that  in  no  system  of  laws  is  loyalty  carried  to  such  extreme  height  as 
in  the  Spanish  codes.«7'    Kven  their  dramatic  writers  were  unwilling  to  represent 

<**  *•  More  ballads  are  connected  with  Spanish  history  than  with  any  other,  and  in 
Koneral  they  are  better.  The  ni«»st  striking  peculiarity  of  the  whole  mass  is  perha|>s  to 
Im>  found  in  the  decree  in  which  it  expresses  the  national  character.  Loyalty  is  constantly 
prominent.  The  Lord  of  Butra^o  sacrifices  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  his  sovereign,"  &c 
Tickfwrs  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  '*  In  the  implicit  obedience  of  the 
old  Spanish  knipht,  the  order  of  the  king  was  paramount  to  every  consideration,  even  in 
the  case  of  friendship  and  love.  This  code  of  obedience  has  passed  into  a  proverb — *  mas 
pesa  el  Key  que  la  sangre.'  "  Ford's  Spain,  p.  183.  Compare  the  admirable  little  work 
of  Mr.  Lewes,  The  Spanish  Drama,  London,  1846,  p.  120,  **  ballads  full  of  war,  loyalty, 
and  love." 

'^'>  See  some  interesting  remarks  in  .M.  Tapia's  CivUixacion  EspaAola^  vol.  i.  He  observes 
that,  though  cruelly  persecuted  by  Alfonso,  the  first  thing  done  by  the  Cid,  after  gaining 
a  great  victory,  was  to  order  (»ne  of  his  captains  '*  para  que  lleve  al  rey  Alfonso  treinta 
caballos  arabes  bien  ensillados,  con  sendas  espadas  pendientes  de  los  arzones  en  seftal  de 
homenage,  a  pesar  del  agravio  que  hahia  recibido.'*  p.  274.  -\nd  at  p.  280,  **  comedido  y 
obcdi(;nte  subdit*)  A  un  rey  que  tan  mal  le  habia  tratado."  Southey  {Chronicle  of  ike  Cid, 
p.  2M)  notices  with  surprise  that  the  Cid  is  represented  in  the  old  chronicles  as  **  offering 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  king."  [The  view  here  given  of  the  character  of  the  Cid  is  unduly 
restricted.  When  exiled  by  .\lfonso,  he  fought  against  him  on  the  Moslem  side.  The 
old  p<K*m,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Cp.  H. 
Lu<*as.  Dncuments  relatifs  a  Vhist.  du  Cid,  i860,  p.  4  ;  Onnsby,  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,  1879, 
IntHKl.  pp.  7-1 1),  is  not  a  trustworthy  narrative ;  and  the  story  of  the  Cid's  giving  his 
flaughters  to  the  Infantes  of  Carrion,  whereat  is  given  the  detail  of  the  offer  to  kiss  the 
king's  feet  (Lu«as.  p.  13),  is  "undoubtedly  an  invention  of  the  Castilian  minstrels** 
(Burke,  Hist,  of  Spain,  Maj«)r  Hume's  ed.  i.  193).  For  the  rest,  many  of  the  ballads 
characterized  by  Ticknor  as  full  of  loyalty  iire  late  :  for  instance,  the  great  majority  of 
the  Cid  ballads  ar<'  held  by  Huber  and  Dozy  to  be  no  older  than  the  sixteenth  century 
( Burke,  as  cited,  p.  i<)7 ).  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Ormsby  has  noted,  there  is  a  consider- 
able aii/t -royalist  element  in  many  of  them.  They  have  even  been  described  as  **  a  pasan 
of  triumphant  democracy."  (Burke,  p.  195  ;  Ormsby,  p.  41).— Ed.] 

'«  "  I^  xvi*^"  Concile  de  Tolede  appelait  les  rois  '  vicaires  de  Dieu  et  du  Christ ;  *  et  rien 
n'est  plus  frequent  dans  les  concilesde  cettcepoque  queleurs  exhortations  aux  peuplesponr 
I'observation  dusermcntde  fidelite  i  leurroi,et  leurs  anathdmes  contreless6ditieux.**  S«ii- 
pcrc.  Monarchic  Kspafinole,\'o\.i.  p.4 1-  "Aparte  dclos  asuntos  de  derecho  civil  y  canonico  y 
de  otros  varios  que  diceu  relacion  al  gobiemo  de  la  iglesia.  sobre  los  cuales  se  contienen  en 
tfKlos  ellos  disposicoines  muy  utiles  y  acertadas,  la  mayor  parte  de  las  leyes  dictadas  en 
estas  asambleas  tuvicron  por  objcto  dar  fuerza  y  estabilidad  al  poder  read,  proclamando 
su  inviolabilidad  y  estahleciendo  graves  penas  contra  los  infractores  ;  condenar  las  here- 
gias,"  &c.  Antequera,  Historia  de  la  LcRislacion  EspaHola,  p.  47.  [This  alliance  of 
church  and  crown  was  normal  in  Christendom  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  prevailed  in  France 
and  Ivngland  as  well  as  in  Spain  in  the  eightet*nth  century. — Ed.] 

•~  *'  Loyalty  to  a  superior  is  carried  to  a  more  atn»rious  length  by  the  Spanish  \9l\ 
than  I  have  stien  it  elsewhere."  ..."  The  Partidas  (P.  2,  T.  13,  L.  i)  speaks  of  an  old 
law  whereby  any  man  who  openly  wished  to  see  the  King  dead,  was  condemned  to  death* 
and  the  loss  of  all  that  he  had.    The  utmost  mercy  to  be  shown  him  was  to  spare  his  lile 
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an  act  of  rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest  they  should  appear  to  countenance  what  in 
the  eyes  ol  every  good  Spaniard  was  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences.^ 
Whatever  the  king  came  in  contact  with  was  in  some  degree  hallowed  by  his 
touch.  No  one  might  mount  a  horse  which  he  had  ridden  ;  ^  no  one  might  marry 
a  mistress  whom  he  had  deserted7<^  Horse  and  mistress  alike  were  sacred,  and  it 
would  have  been  impious  for  any  subject  to  meddle  with  what  had  been  honoured 
by  the  Lord's  anointed.  Nor  were  such  rules  confined  to  the  prince  actually 
reigning.  On  the  contrary,  they  survived  him,  and,  working  with  a  sort  of  posthu- 
mous force,  forbade  any  woman  whom  he  had  taken  as  a  wife,  to  marry,  even  after 
he  was  dead.  She  had  been  chosen  by  the  king  ;  such  choice  had  already  raised 
her  above  the  rest  of  mortals  ;  and  the  least  she  could  do  was  to  retire  to  a  convent 
and  spend  her  life  mourning  over  her  irreparable  loss.  These  regulations  were 
eiiforcetl  by  custom  rather  than  by  law.^i     They  were  upheld  by  the  popular  will. 


and  pluck  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  never  see  with  them  what  he  had  desired.  To  defame 
the  King  is  declared  as  great  a  crime  as  tt)  kill  him,  and  in  like  manner  to  be  punished. 
The  utmost  mercy  that  could  be  allowed  was  to  cut  out  the  offender's  tongue.  P.  2,  T.  13. 
L.  4."  Souihey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  p.  442.  Compare  Johnston's  Civil  Law  of  Spain^ 
London,  1825,  p.  269,  on  "  Blasphemers  of  the  King." 

**  Thus  Montalvan,  the  eminent  poet  and  dramatist,  who  was  bom  in  1602,  avoided, 
we  are  told,  representing  rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest  he  should  seem  to  encourage  it. 
Tickfior's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  A  similar  spirit  is  exhibited  in  the 
plays  of  Calderon  and  of  Lope  de  Vega.  On  the  '*  Castilian  loyalty  "  evinced  in  one  of 
Calderon's  comedies,  see  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe,  2nd  edit.  London,  1843,  vol.  iii. 
p.  63  ;  and  as  to  Lope,  see  Lewes  on  the  Spanish  Drama,  p.  78.  [The  exhibition  of  rebel- 
lion on  the  stage  under  Elizabeth  in  1601,  in  a  revival  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.,  excited 
the  royal  displeasure.      Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  175-6. — Ed.] 

•••'  "  His  Majesty's  horses  could  never  be  used  by  any  other  person.  One  day,  while 
Philip  IV.  was  going  in  procession  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  the  Duke  of 
Medina-de-las-Torres  offered  to  present  him  with  a  beautiful  steed  which  belonged  to 
him,  and  which  was  accounted  the  finest  in  Madrid  ;  but  the  King  declined  the  gift,  be- 
cause he  should  regret  to  render  so  noble  an  animal  ever  after  useless."  Dunlop's  Me- 
moirs, vol.  ii.  p.  372.  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  who  travelled  in  Spain  in  1679,  and  who,  from 
her  position,  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  was  told  of  this  piece  of  eti- 
quette. ''  L'on  m'a  dit  que  lors  que  le  Roy  s'est  servy  d'un  cheval,  personne  par  respect 
ne  le  monte  jamais."  D'Aulnoy,  Relation  du  Voyage d'Espagne,  Lyon,  1693,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  find  another  notice  of  this  loyal  custom,  which, 
likely  enough,  is  still  a  tradition  in  the  Spanish  stables.  '*  If  the  king  has  once  honoured 
a  Pad  so  much  as  to  cross  his  back,  it  is  never  to  be  used  again  by  anybody  else."  A 
Tour  through  Spain,  by  Udal  ap  Rhys,  2nd  edit.  London,  1760,  p.  15. 

"•'  Madame  d'Aulnoy,  who  was  very  inquisitive  respecting  these  matters,  says  (Relation 
du  Voyage  d'Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  411),  "  11  y  a  une  autre  Etiquette,  c'est  qu'aprds  que  le 
Roi  a  eu  une  Maitresse,  s'il  vient  k  la  quitter,  il  faut  qu'elle  se  fasse  Keligieuse,  comme  je 
vous  I'ai  deja  ecrit  ;  et  Ton  m'a  conte  que  le  feu  Roi  s'estant  amoureux  d'une  Dame  du 
F'\ilais,  il  fut  un  soir  fraper  doucement  ^  la  porte  de  sa  chambre.  Comme  elle  comprit  que 
r'estoit  iui,  elle  ne  voulut  pas  lui  ouvrir,  et  elle  se  contenta  de  lui  dire  au  travers 
de  la  porte,  Haya,  baya,  con  Dios,  no  quiero  ser  monja  ;  c'est  k  dire,  *  Allez,  allez, 
Dieu  vous  conduise,  je  n'ai  pas  envie  d'estre  Religieuse.'  "  So  too  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1454,  made  one  of  his  mistresses  "abbess  of  a 
convent  in  Toledo  ;  "  in  this  case  to  the  general  scandal,  because,  says  Mr.  Prescott,  he 
first  exjjelled  "  her  predecessor,  a  lady  of  noble  rank  and  irreproachable  character." 
Prt'sc()tt\s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

"'  There  is,  however,  one  very  remarkable  old  law,  in  the  form  of  a  canon  enacted  by 
the  third  Council  of  Saragossa.  which  orders  that  the  royal  widows  "  seront  obligees  k 
prendre  Thabit  de  religieuses,  et  k  s'enfermer  dans  un  monastere  pour  le  reste  de  leur  vie." 
Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  vol.  ix.  p.  104.  In  1065  Ferdinand  I.  died  ;  and,  says  the 
biographer  of  the  Spanish  Queens,  "La  Reyna  sobrevivi6  :  y  parece,  que  rauerto  su 
marido  entro  en  algun  Monasterio  ;  lo  que  expressamos  no  tanto  por  la  costumbre  antigua, 
quanto  p(»r  constar  en  la  Memoria  referida  de  ia  Iglcsia  de  Leon,  el  dictado  d  'Consagrada 
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and  wert'  the  result  of  the  excessive  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Of  that  loyalty 
their  writer^  often  hoast,  and  with  good  reason,  since  it  was  certainly  matchless. 
and  nothing  seemed  able  to  shake  it.  To  bad  kings  and  to  good  kings  it  equally 
applied.  It  was  in  full  strength  amid  the  glory  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
it  was  conspicuous  when  the  nation  was  decaying  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
it  survived  the  shock  of  civil  wars  early  in  the  eighteenth.'*  Indeed,  the  feeling 
had  so  worked  itself  into  the  traditions  of  the  country  as  to  become  not  only  a 
national  passion  but  almost  an  article  of  national  faith.  Clarendon,  in  his  His- 
tory of  that  great  English  Helxillion,  the  like  of  which,  as  he  well  knew,  could 
never  have  happened  in  Spain,  makes  on  this  subject  a  just  and  pertinent  remark. 
He  says  that  a  want  of  resjMict  for  kings  is  regarded  by  the. Spaniards  as  a  "  mons- 
trous crime  ;  "  "  submissive  reverence  to  their  princes  being  a  vital  part  of  their 
religion."  "^ 

These,  then,  were  the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Spanish  character  was 
comj)oun<kd.  Loyalty  and  superstition  ;  reverence  for  their  kings  and  reverence 
lor  their  clergy  were  the  leading  principles  which  influenced  the  Spanish  mind, 
and  governed  the  march  of  Sixinish  history.*     The  peculiar  and  unexampled 

a  Dios,'  frasse  (jue  denota  estado  Religioso."  Florez,  Memorias  de  las  Reynas  Catkoiicas, 
Madrid,  1761,  <tto,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  In  1667  it  was  a  settled  principle  that  "  les  reines 
d'Espagne  n'en  sortent  point.  Le  couvcnt  de  las  Setioras  descal^as  reales  est  fond£  afin 
que  les  reines  veuves  s'y  enfenuent."  Discours  du  ConUe  de  Castrillo  d  la  Reine  d^Espagme, 
in  MigneVs  Niguciations  relatives  d  la  Succession  d'Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  604,  Paris,  1835, 4to. 
This  valuable  work  consists  for  the  most  part  of  documents  previously  unpublished*  many 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  Archives  at  Simancas.  To  the  critical  historian  it  would 
have  been  more  useful  if  the  original  Spanish  had  been  given. 

7^  Si^e  some  good  remarks  on  San  Phelipe,  in  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Liieraiure, 
vol.  iii.  J)]).  213,  214,  which  might  easily  be  corroborated  by  other  testimony  ;  as,  for 
instance,  Lafuente.  under  the  year  1710  :  *'  Ni  el  abandono  de  la  Francia,  ni  la  prolonga- 
cion  y  los  azarcs  de  la  guerra,  ni  los  saeriticios  pecuniarios  y  pcrsonales  de  tantos  afios* 
nada  bastaba  a  entibiar  el  amor  de  los  castellanos  A  su  rey  Felii>e  V.'*  {Hisioria  de  EspaiHa 
vol.  xviii.  p.  25«)  ;  and  Berwick  (Memoires,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  edit.  Paris,  1778) :  "  Lafidclite 
inouie  des  ICspagnols  ;  "  and,  nine  years  earlier,  a  letter  from  Louville  toTorcy  :  **  Lemot 
revoke,  pris  dans  une  acception  rigoureuse,  n'a  pas  de  sens  en  Espagne.*'  LouvilU,  Mi' 
^noires  sur  V ciahlissement  de  la  Maison  de  Bvurbon  en  Espagne,  edit.  Paris,,  1818, 
vol.  i.  p.  128.  See  also  Menwirs  of  Ripperda,  London,  1740,  p.  58  ;  and  Mimoires  de 
Grafnont,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  edit.  Petitot,  Paris,  1K27.  All  these  passages  illustrate  Spanish 
loyalty  in  the  eighteenth  century,  except  the  reference  to  Gramont,  which  concerns  the 
seventeenth,  and  which  should  be  compared  with  the  following  observations  uf  Madame 
d'Aulnoy,  who  writes  from  Madrid  in  1679  '■  '*  Quelques  richesses  qu'ayent  les  grands 
Seigneurs,  quel([uc  grande  que  soit  leur  iierte  ou  leur  prdsomption,  ils  ob^Issent  aux  moiu- 
dres  ordres  du  Hoy,  avec  une  exactitude  et  un  respect  que  Ton  ne  pent  assez  loiier.  Sur 
Ic  premier  ordre  ils  partent,  ils  reviennent,  ils  vont  en  prison,  ou  en  exil,  sans  se  plaindre. 
II  ne  se  pent  trouver  une  soumission,  et  une  obeissanre  plus  parfaite,  ni  un  amour  plus 
sincere,  que  celui  des  I'^spagnols  pour  leur  Koi.  Ce  nom  leur  est  sacr6,  et  pour  ri6duire  te 
peuple  a  tout  ce  (pie  Ton  souhaite,  il  suflit  de  dire,  *  Le  Roi  le  veut.*  "  D*A  ulnoy^  Voyage, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

"•'  "  And  Olivarez  had  been  heard  to  censure  very  severely  the  duke*s  (Buckingham*s) 

[*  (^nce  more  this  gfiierali/.ation  must  be  qualified.  The  instances  given  belcHig  to  the 
ptTiod  when  the  Inquisition  and  despotism  had  elhninated  all  the  independent  minds 
from  Spain,  i'^rdinand,  as  an  Aragonese,  was  disrespectfully  treated  by  the  Castilians ; 
Charh'S  V.  was  sUghted  after  his  retirement ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  Cortes 
petitioned  against  tiie  Hurgnndian  and  un-S])anish  mode  of  the  upbringing  of  Don  Carlos 
{M.A  ..S.  Hume's  Sfmin,  /^yi^-jySA',  p.  127;  Armstroni^'s  introd.thereto,  pp.  5, 31;  Robertson's 
(^harlt's  V.  H.  xii.  [Works,  edit.  182 1,  v.  417J ;  and  Burke,  History,  as  cited,  ii.  45,  238). 
In  the  words  of  Bisliop  Stubbs  :  "To  a  German  race  of  sovereigns  Spain  finally  owed 
the  subversion  of  her  natinnal  svstem  and  ancient  freedom  "  (Coms/. /ffs/.  4thed.  i.  5). — 
Ei>.J 
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circumstances  under  which  they  arose  have  been  just  indicated  ;  and  having 
seen  their  origin,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  their  consequences.  Such  an 
examination  of  results  will  be  the  more  important,  not  only  because  nowhere  else 
in  Europe  have  these  feelings  been  so  strong,  so  permanent,  and  so  unmixed,  but 
also  because  Spain,  being  seated  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Continent,  from 
which  it  is  cut  ofi  by  the  Pyrenees,  has  from  physical  causes  as  weU  as  from 
moral  ones,  come  little  into  contact  with  other  nationsJ^  The  course  of  affairs 
being  therefore  undisturbed  by  foreign  habits,  it  becomes  easier  to  discover  the 
pure  and  natural  consequences  of  superstition  and  loyalty,  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  disinterested  feeUngs  which  have  ever  occupied  the  human  heart,  and  to 
whose  united  action  we  may  clearly  trace  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
Spain. 

The  results  of  this  combination  were,  during  a  considerable  period,  apparently 
beneficial,  and  certainly  magnificent.  For  the  church  and  the  crown  making 
common  cause  with  each  other,  and  being  inspirited  by  the  cordial  support  of  the 
people,  threw  their  whole  soul  into  their  enterprises,  and  displayed  an  ardour 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  insure  success.  Gradually  advancing  uom  the  north 
of  Spain,  the  Christians,  fighting  their  way  inch  by  inch,  prised  on  till  they 
reached  the  southern  extremity,  completely  subdued  the  Mohammedans,  and 
brought  the  whole  country  under  one  rule  and  one  creed.  This  great  result  was 
achieved  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  cast  an  extraordinary  lustre  on  the 
Spanish  name.^s  Spain,  long  occupied  by  her  own  religious  wars,  had  hitherto 
been  httle  noticed  by  foreign  powers,  and  had  possessed  little  leisure  to  notice 
them.  Now,  however,  she  formed  a  compact  and  undivided  monarchy,  and  at 
once  assumed  an  important  position  in  European  afiEairs.?*  During  the  next 
hundred  years,  her  power  advanced  with  a  speed  of  which  the  world  had  seen  no 
example  since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.     So  late  as  1478  Spain  was  still 

familiarity  and  want  of  respect  towards  the  prince,  a  crime  monstrous  to  the  Spaniard.*' 
...  '*  Their  submissive  reverence  to  their  princes  being  a  vital  part  of  their  religion.** 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion^  ed.  Oxford,  1843,  p.  15.  For  the  religion  of  loyalty, 
in  an  earlier  period,  see  Florez,  Reynas  Catholicas,  vol.  i.  p.  421  :  "La  persona  del  Rey 
fue  mirada  de  sus  fieles  vassallos  con  respeto  tan  sagrado,**  that  resistance  was  "  una 
especie  de  sacrilegio." 

7*  These  impediments  to  intercourse  were  once  deemed  almost  invincible.  Fontenay- 
Mareuil,  who  visited  Spain  in  1612,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  achievement,  says, 
"  Au  reste,  parcequ'on  ne  va  pas  aussy  ordinairement  en  Espagne  qu*en  France,  en  ItadUe 
et  ailleurs  ;  et  qu'estant  comme  en  un  coin,  et  s6par6e  du  reste  du  monde  par  la  mer  ou 
par  les  Pyr4n6es,  on  n'en  a,  ce  roe  semble,  guere  de  connoissance,  j*ay  pens6  que  je  devois 
faire  icy  une  petite  digression  pour  dire  ce  que  j*en  ay  appris  dans  ce  voyage  et  despuis.*' 
Mimoires  de  ForUenay -Mareuil^  in  Collection  des  Mimoires  par  PetiM,  vol  l.  p.  169,  !• 
Serie,  Paris,  1826.  Seventy  years  later,  another  writer  on  Spain  says  of  the  Pyrenees, 
"  Ces  montagnes  sont  k  nos  voyageurs  modemes,  ce  qu'6toit  aux  anciens  mariniers  le  N<m 
plus  ultra  et  les  colomnes  du  grand  Hercule.**  CEstat  de  V Espagne,  Geneve,  1681,  Epistre, 
p.  ii.  This  work,  little  known,  and  not  much  worth  knowing,  forms  the  third  volume  of 
Le  Prudent  Voyageur. 

7<>  "  Con  razon  se  mir6  laconquista  de  Granada,  nocomo  un  acontecimiento  puramente 
cspaAol,  sino  como  un  suceso  que  interesaba  al  mimdo.  G>n  razon  tambien  se  regocij6 
toda  la  cristiandad.  Hacia  medio  siglo  que  otros  mahometanos  se  habian  apoderado  de 
Constantinopla  ;  la  caida  de  la  capital  y  del  imperio  bizantino  en  poder  de  I06  turcos 
habiallenado  de  terror  4  la  Europa  ;  pero  la  Europa  se  consol6al  saber  que  en  Espafta 
habia  coucluido  la  dominacion  de  los  musulmanes."  LafuenU,  Historia  de  EspaHa,  vol.  xi. 

p.  15. 

7«  *.'  L'Espagne,  long-temps  partag^  en  plusieurs  dtats,  et  comme  6trang^  au  reste  de 
rEurope,  devint  tout-^-coup  une  puissance  redoutable,  faisant  pencher  pour  elle  la 
balance  de  la  politique.**  Kocht  Tableau  des  Revolutions  de  V Europe^  Paris,  1823,  voL  L 
p.  362.  On  the  relation  between  this  and  some  changes  in  literature  which  corresponded 
to  it,  see  Bouterwek^s  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  148-152,  where  there  are 
some  ingenious,  though  perhaps  scarcely  tenable,  speculations. 
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broken  up  into  independent  and  often  hostile  states  ;  Granada  was  possessed  by 
the  Mohammedans  ;  the  throne  of  Castile  was  occupied  by  one  prince,  the  throne 
of  Aragon  by  another.  Before  the  year  1 590  not  only  were  these  fragments  firmly 
consoUdated  into  one  kingdom,  but  acquisitions  were  made  abroad  so  rapidly  as 
to  endanger  the  indei)endence  of  Europe.  The  history  of  Spain  during  this 
})eriod  is  the  history  of  one  long  and  uninterrupted  success.  That  country, 
recently  torn  by  civil  wars,  and  tlistracted  by  hostile  creeds,  was  able  in  three 
generations  to  annex  to  her  territory  the  whole  of  Portugal,  Navarre,  and  Rous- 
sillon.  By  diplomacy,  or  by  force  of  arms,  she  acquired  Artois  and  Franche 
Comte,  and  the  Netherlands  ♦  ;  also  the  Milanese,  Naples,  Sicily.  Sardinia,  the 
Balearic  Islands,  and  the  Canaries.  One  of  her  kings  was  emperor  of  Germany  ; 
while  his  son  influenced  the  councils  of  England,  whose  queen  he  married.  The 
Turkish  power,  then  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  world,  was  broken  and 
beaten  back  on  every  side.  The  French  monarchy  was  humbled.  French  armies 
were  constantly  worsted  ;  Paris  was  once  in  imminent  jeopardy  ;  and  a  king  of 
France,  after  lx;ing  defeated  on  the  field,  was  taken  captive,  and  led  prisoner  to 
Madrid.  Out  of  Europe,  the  deeds  of  Spain  were  equally  wonderful.  In  America 
the  Spaniards  became  possessed  of  territories  which  covered  sixty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  included  both  the  tropics.  Besides  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela, 
New  Granada,  Peru,  and  Chih,  they  conquered  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 
other  islands.  In  Africa,  they  obtained  Ceuta,  MeUlla,  Oran,  Bougiah,  and 
Tunis,  and  overawed  the  whole  coast  of  Barbary.  In  Asia,  they  had  settlements 
on  each  side  of  the  Deccan  ;  they  held  part  of  Malacca  ;  and  they  established 
themselves  in  the  Spice  Islands.  Finally,  by  the  conquest  of  the  noble  archipelago 
of  the  Philippines  they  connected  their  most  distant  acquisitions,  and  secured 
a  communication  between  every  part  of  that  enormous  empire  which  girdled  the 
world. 

In  connexion  with  this  a  great  military  spirit  arose,  such  as  no  other  modem 
nation  has  ever  exhibited.  All  the  intellect  of  the  country  which  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Church  was  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
Indeed,  the  two  pursuits  were  often  united  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  custom  of 
ecclesiastics  going  to  war  was  practised  in  Spain  long  after  it  was  abandoned  in 
other  parts  of  Euroj)e.77  At  all  events,  the  general  tendency  is  obvious.  A 
mere  list  of  successful  battles  and  sieges  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  would  prove  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  respect  over 
their  contemporaries,  and  would  show  how  much  genius  they  had  expended  in 
maturing  the  arts  of  destruction.  Another  illustration,  if  another  were  required, 
might  be  drawn  from  the  singular  fact  that  since  the  time  of  ancient  Greece,  no 
country  has  produced  so  many  eminent  hterary  men  who  were  also  soldiers. 
<Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  Lope  de  Vega  risked  their  hves  in  fighting  for  their 
country.  The  military  profession  was  also  adopted  by  many  other  celebrated 
authors,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Argote  de  Molina,  Acuiia,  Bemal  Diaz 
<lel  Castillo.  I^)^can,  Carrillo.  Cetina,  ICrcilla,  Espinel,  Francisco  de  Figueroa, 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  (ruillen  de  Castro.  Hita.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marmol 
Carvajal,  Perez  de  Guzman,  Pulgar,  KeboIIedo,  Roxas,  and  Virues  ;  all  of  whom 
Ixjre,  in  tliis  manner,  unconscious  testimony  to  the  spirit  by  which  Spain  was 
universally  pervaded. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  combination  which  many  readers  will  still  consider  with 

^  "  The  holy  war  with  the  infidels  "  (Mohammedans)  ''  perpetuated  the  unbecoming 
spectacle  of  militant  ecclesiastics  among  the  Spaniards  to  a  still  later  period,  and  long 
after  it  had  disappeared  friMu  the  rest  uf  civilized  Ivurope."  PrescotVs  History  of  Fer* 
dinand  and  Isabella,  voK  i,  p.  162. 

\  [*  "Diplomacy'*  must  here  be  defined  as  including  royal  marriages.  Franche 
Comt6  and  the  Netherlands  were  joined  to  Spain  through  the  marriage  of  Philip  (son  of 
the  Austrian  archduke  Maximilian  and  Mary  of  Burgundy)  to  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isahelhu  One  emperor,  Charles  V..  was  their  son,  and  succeeded  to  the 
Si)anish  throne.-  Ed. 1 
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favour,  and  which,  at  the  time  it  occurred,  excited  the  admiration,  albeit  the 
terror,  of  Plurope.  We  have  a  great  people  glowing  with  military,  patriotic,  and 
religious  ardour,  whose  fiery  zeal  was  heightened,  rather  than  softened,  by  a 
respectful  obedience  to  their  clergy,  and  by  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  their  kings. 
The  energy  of  Spain,  being  thus  both  animated  and  controlled,  became  wary  as 
well  as  eager  ;  and  to  this  rare  union  of  conflicting  qualities  we  must  ascribe  the 
great  deeds  which  have  just  been  related.  But  the  unsound  part  of  a  progress 
of  this  sort  is  that  it  depends  too  much  upon  individuals,  and  therefore  cannot 
he  permanent.  Such  a  movement  can  only  last  as  long  as  it  is  headed  by  able 
men.  When,  however,  competent  leaders  are  succeeded  by  incompetent  ones, 
the  system  immediately  falls  to  the  ground,  .simply  because  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  to  supply  to  every  undertaking  the  necessary  zeal,  but  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  supply  the  skill  by  which  the  zeal  is  guided.  A  country  in  this 
state,  if  governed  by  hereditary  princes,  is  sure  to  decay  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  aflairs,  incapable  rulers  must  sometimes  arise.  Directly  this 
happens  the  deterioration  begins  ;  for  the  people,  habituated  to  indiscriminate 
loyalty,  will  follow  wherever  they  are  led,  and  will  yield  to  foolish  counsels  the 
same  obedience  that  they  had  before  paid  to  wise  ones.  This  leads  us  to  perceive 
the  essential  difference  between  the  civilization  of  Spain  and  the  civilization  of 
England.  We  in  England  are  a  critical,  dissatisfied,  and  captious  i>eople, 
constantly  complaining  of  our  rulers,  suspecting  their  schemes,  discussing  their 
measures  in  a  hostile  spirit,  allowing  very  little  power  either  to  the  Church  or 
to  the  Crown,  managing  our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way,  and  ready,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  to  renounce  that  conventional,  lip-deep  loyalty  which, 
having  never  really  touched  our  hearts,  is  a  habit  lying  on  the  surface,  but  not 
a  passion  rooted  in  the  mind.  The  loyalty  of  Englishmen  is  not  of  that  sort 
which  would  induce  them  to  sacrifice  their  hberties  to  please  their  prince,  nor 
does  it  ever  for  a  moment  blind  them  to  a  keen  sense  of  their  own  interests. 
Tlie  consequence  is  that  our  progress  is  uninterrupted,  whether  our  kings  are 
good  or  whether  they  are  bad.  Under  either  condition  the  great  movement 
goes  on.  Our  sovereigns  have  had  their  full  share  of  imbeciUty  and  of  crime. 
Still,  even  men  like  Henry  III.  and  Charles  II.  were  unable  to  do  us  harm.  In 
the  same  way,  during  the  eighteenth  and  many  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  our  improvement  was  very  conspicuous,  our  rulers  were  very  incompetent. 
Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges  were  grossly  ignorant  ;  they  were  wretchedly 
educated,  and  nature  had  made  them  at  once  weak  and  obstinate.  Their  united 
reigns  lasted  nearly  sixty  years  ;  and  after  they  had  passed  away  we,  for  another 
period  of  sixty  years,  were  governed  by  a  prince  who  was  long  incapacitated  by 
disease,  but  of  whom  we  must  honestly  say  that,  looking  at  his  general  policy, 
he  was  least  mischievous  when  he  was  most  incapable.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
expose  the  monstrous  principles  advocated  by  George  III.,  and  to  which  pos- 
terity will  do  that  justice  from  which  contemporary  writers  are  apt  to  shrink  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  neither  his  contracted  understanding,  nor  his  despotic 
temper,  nor  his  miserable  superstition,  nor  the  incredible  baseness  of  that  ignoble 
voluptuary  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  could  do  aught  to  stop  the  march 
of  English  civilization,  or  to  stem  the  tide  of  English  prosperity.  We  went  on 
our  way  rejoicing,  caring  for  none  of  these  things.  We  were  not  to  be  turned 
aside  from  our  path  by  the  folly  of  our  rulers,  because  we  know  full  well  that 
we  hold  our  own  fate  in  our  own  hands,  and  that  the  Enghsh  people  possess 
within  themselves  those  resources  and  that  fertility  of  contrivance  by  which 
alone  men  can  be  made  great,  and  happy,  and  wise.* 

f*  It  is  hard  to  know  what  Buckle  meant  by  the  "  we  "  of  this  declamatory  passage. 
Thus  to  speak  of  a  nation  which  has  always  contained  many  reactionaries,  and  undergone 
many  reactions,  Is  to  darken  the  facts  of  social  evolution  and  to  reduce  sociology  to 
rhetoric.  The  "  tide  of  English  prosperity  "  has  been  *'  stemmed  "  a  score  of  times, 
sometimes  by  the  acts  of  kings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  policy  of  George  III.  ; 
sometimes  by  the  policy  of  both  kings  and  statesmen,  as  when  extreme  misery  followed 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  and  when  the  Com  Laws  created  artificial  famine.  If  Buckle's 
picture  in  the  above  ])assage  be  true,  there  can  be  no  need  fcr  any  struggle  towards  any 
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In  Sfiain,  however,  directly  the  (government  slackened  its  hold,  the  nation  fell 
to  p:».«,«  ^."-  During  that  pp^sptT'^u.^  career  which  has  just  been  noticed,  the 
Spani.->h  throne  wa.-*  invanably  tilled  by  very  able  and  intclhgent  princes.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella.  Charles  V.  and  Fhihp  11.,  formed  a  line  of  sovereigns  not 
to  \jo  matched  in  any  other  country-  for  a  period  of  equal  length.  By  them  the 
^reat  things  were  effected,  and  by  their  care  Spain  apparently  flourished.  But 
what  followed  when  they  were  w'ithdrawn  from  the  scene  showed  how  artificial 
all  this  was,  and  how  rotten,  even  to  the  core,  is  that  system  of  government 
which  mu;>t  Ik;  fostered  l^efore  it  can  thrive,  and  which,  being  based  on  the 
loyalty  and  reverence  of  the  iH;ople,  depends  f<jr  success  not  on  the  ability  of 
the  nation,  but  on  the  skill  of  th<jse  to  whom  the  interests  of  the  nation  are 
intru-ited.* 

"'  A  le.'irii»Mi  Sjiaiil*-li  l.iwyer  ha>  inadr*  srmie  remarks  which  are  worth  quoting,  and 
will'  h  f  •.nt.iiii  a  r  nri<ai>  inixturc  nf  truth  and  err^ir  :  "  Cuniineut  la  monaFchie  espagnole 

n-fonii,  iiiasntiKh  as  "  we  "  arc  all  wisr-  t«i  political  salvation.  But  what  he  describes  in 
the  u*:xt  paragraph  as  a  "  falling  tn  pieces  "  of  Spain  was  only  an  unchecked  continuance 
of  surh  iiiisiiraria^'eriient  as  peniiitt*-d  the  Dutch  to  enter  the  Medway  under  Charles  II., 
and  K^t  the  American  colonies  in  the  next  century.  He  has  thus  partly  missed  setting 
forth  the  main  cause  of  Spanish  decadence,  which  was  the  acquisition  of  "empire**  in 
iKith  the  New  World  and  the  Old. — Ed.] 

[*  In  thus  crediting  despots  with  the  power  of  making  as  wtII  as  marring  the  fortunes 
of  a  natirm.  Buckle  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  earlier  arguments  as  to  their  impotence, 
and  as  to  the  utter  nullity  of  *'  protection."  In  point  of  fact,  he  has  given  undue  credit 
for  **  success  "  to  both  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  Industrial  decadence  began  on  one  side 
as  s'K>n  as  the  bullion  delusion  was  enthroned  by  the  possession  of  the  mines  of  the  New 
World,  though  the  connexion  with  the  Low  Countries  set  up  a  healthy  commerce  under 
Charles  V.  rArnistrong's  Introd.  to  M.  A.  S.  Hume's  5/>am,  1898,  pp.  83-4  ;  Grattan, 
The  Netherlands.  iSv>.  pp.  66,  SJS.)  Hut  the  policy  of  Charles  depended  largely  on  his 
northern  possessions,  the  whole  Lriw  Countries  yielding  him  two-fifths  of  his  revenues: 
Spain  and  the  Indies  only  another  fifth  iK-tweeu  them  :  and  Milan  and  Sicily  the 
rest  (Motley,  i  vol.  ed.  j).  59).  Of  Charles  as  a  ruler  the  best  English  authority 
writes: — **  He  was  not  great  enf>ugh  to  give  unity  to  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
perplexity.  Far  from  taking  the  lead,  he  was  from  first  to  last  put  upon  the  defen- 
sive" (K.  Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  1902,  pref.).  When  Philip  succeeded 
"Spain  was  akeady  wellnigh  ruined  by  the  drain  of  the  Emperor's  wars**  (M.  A.  S. 
Hume.  Spain,  p.  194).  Thus  even  in  1561  his  revenues  were  mortgaged  past  recovery. 
and  his  dchcits  irremediable  (Motley.  j>.  149:  Hume,  p.  195),  so  that  at  length,  in  1597, 
he  had  to  gft  fnmi  the  P<i]»r  an  al>solution  from  payment  of  the  interest  he  ow«l 
to  Spanish  and  CieiiiKrse  merchants,  thus  ruining  his  credit  (Davies.  History  of 
Holland,  1 84 1,  ii.  304:  cp.  Wats.m,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  11.,  ed.  1839, 
p.  527).  The  lr>ss  of  his  first  Armada,  in  15^8,  was  the  greatest  naval  and  financial 
disaster  that  had  ever  iK-f alien  any  modern  power,  and  when  that  was  fc41owed 
by  tlu;  liiss  of  the  second,  the  finances  of  Spain  must  have  been  hopelessly 
crippled.  As  Buckle  admits,  further,  there  is  im  reason  to  doubt  that  Philip  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  fatal  ])rnject  of  expelling  the  Moriscoes,  carried  out  by  his  successor  (See 
below,  note  132).  But  in  his  (jwu  day  ruin  was  in  sight.  When,  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  asked  the  Cortes  for  a  vote  of  five  hundred  million  maravedis,  they  answered  :  "  No 
one  has  either  money  or  credit  ;  and  the  country  is  utterly  ruined.  Commerce  is  killed 
by  the  alcahala.  Where  3o,'»'«>  armhas  <if  wool  were  manufactured,  there  are  not  now 
^j.ooo  ;  and  in  tiie  princi])al  cities  most  of  \hv.  houses  are  closed  and  deserted**  (M.  A.Sb 
l!uiii<:'s.S7)afM,  i>|).  198-  9).  In  sh(»rt,  "  Thilip  II.  had  nearly  ruined  Spain'*  (/<!.  p.  196. 
S<'e  p.  193  as  to  his  fis<al  methods,  and  compare  I*rescott,  Hist,  of  Philip  II.  KJrk*s  ed. 
i8'M,  |i.  (t^'h  andM.  A.  S.  Hume's  The  Spanish  People,  1901,  pp.  350-403,  and  Philip  II,, 
1897,  pi».  2«52,  2S^>-7)-  As  Montes<iuieu  said  of  him  {Esprit  des  I^is,  xxi.  22),  "  no  prince 
suffered  more  than  he  from  the  insolenct;  and  mutiny  of  his  tnM)ps,  always  ill -paid.**  Buckle 
relied  unduly,  at  this  stage,  on  the  inadequate  History  of  Dunham,  which  he  over  praises, 
and  on  th(;  uncritical  Spanish  writers  he  (piotes.  His  account  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
should  have  suggt^sted  to  him  the  probability  of  a  parallel  development  in  Spain. — Ed.] 
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Philip  II.,  the  last  of  the  great  kings  of  Spain,  died  in  1598,  and  after  his  death 
the  decline  was  portentously  rapid7®  From  1 598  to  1700  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  Philip  III.,  PhiUp  IV.,  and  Charles  II.  The  contrast  between  them  and  their 
predecessors  was  most  striking.  8®  PhiUp  III.  and  Philip  IV.  were  idle, 
ignorant,  infirm  of  purpose,  and  passed  their  lives  in  the  lowest  and  most  sordid 
pleasures.  Charles  II.,  the  last  of  that  Austrian  dynasty  which  had  formerly 
l)een  so  distinguished,  possessed  nearly  every  defect  which  can  make  a  man 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  His  mind  and  his  person  were  such  as,  in  any 
nation  less  loyal  than  Spain,  would  have  exposed  him  to  universal  derision. 
Although  his  death  took  place  while  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  he  looked 
like  an  old  and  woni-out  debauchee.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  he  was  com- 
pletely bald  ;    he  had  lost  his  eyebrows  ;   he  was  paralyzed  ;   he  was  epileptic  ; 

fut-cllc  dcchuc  do  tant  de  grandeur  et  de  gloire  ?  Comment  perdit-elle  les  Pays-Bas  et 
le  Portugal  dans  le  dix-septieme  siecle,  et  s*y  trouva-t>elle  r^duite  k  n*#tre  qu*un 
squelette  de  ce  qu'elle  avait  6t6  auparavant  ?  Comment  vit-elle  disparaltre  plufi  d*une 
nioitie  de  sa  population  ?  Conmient,  poss^dant  les  mines  in^puisables  da  Nouveau 
Monde,  les  revenus  de  Tetat  n'etaient  k  peine  que  de  six  millions  de  ducats  sous  le  r^gne 
de  Philippe  III  ?  Comment  son  agriculture  et  son  industrie  furent-elles  minxes  ?  et 
comment  presque  tout  son  commerce  passa-t-il  dans  les  mains  de  ses  plus  grands  ennemis  ? 
Ce  n'est  point  ici  le  lieu  d'examiner  les  v^ritables  causes  d*une  metamorphose  si  triste  ; 
il  suffira  d'indiquer  que  tous  les  grands  empires  catUiennepU  en  eux-memes  le  germe  de  leur 
dissolution,''  &c.  *'  D'ailleurs  les  successeurs  de  ces  deux  Monarques  "  (Charks  V.  and 
Philip  II.)  **  n'eurent  point  les  mSmes  talens,  ni  les  dues  de  Lerme  et  d*01ivar^  leurs 
ministres,  ceux  du  cardinal  Cisneros  ;  et  il  est  difficile  de  calculer  Tinfluenoe  de  la  bonne 
ou  de  la  mauvaise  direction  des  affaires  sur  la  prosp6rit6  ou  les  malheurs  des  nationf. 
Sous  une  meme  forme  de  gouvemement,  quel  qu*il  puisse  fitre,  eUes  tombeni  ou  se  rdiveni 
suivant  la  capaciU  des  homtnes  qui  les  dirigenU  et  d*apr^  les  circonstances  oA  ils  agissent.'* 
Sempere,  Histoire  des  Cortes,  Bordeaux,  1815,  pp.  265-267.  Of  the  two  passages  which 
I  have  marked  with  italics,  the  first  is  a  clumsy,  though  common,  attempt  to  explain 
complicated  phenomena  by  a  metaphor  which  saves  the  trouble  of  generalizing  their 
laws.  The  other  passage,  though  perfectly  true  as  regards  Spain,  does  not  admit  of  that 
universal  application  which  M.  Sempere  supposes  ;  inasmuch  as  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  national  prosperity  has  steadily  advanced,  even  when  the 
rulers  have  been  very  incapable  men.  [If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  hard  to  show  why 
rulers  are  ever  to  be  denounced.  But  English  prosperity  has  not  steadily  advanced 
irrespective  of  the  wisdom  of  rulers.    E.g,  the  efifect  of  the  Com  Laws. — Ed.] 

79  >«  With  Philip  II.  ends  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  which  from  that  period  declined 
with  fearful  rapidity."  Dunham's  History  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  87.  And  Ortiz  {Com^ 
pendio,  vol.  vii.,  Prologo,  p.  6)  classes  together  '*  la  muerte  de  Felipe  II.  y  prindpios  de 
nuestra  decadencia."  The  same  judicious  historian  elsewhere  observes  (vol.  vi.  p.  211), 
that  if  Philip  III.  had  been  equal  to  his  father,  Spain  would  have  continued  to  floiuish. 
Si'veral  of  the  more  recent  Spanish  writers,  looking  at  the  heavy  expenses  caused  by  the 
policy  of  Philip  II.,  and  at  the  debts  which  he  incurred,  have  supposed  that  the  decline 
of  the  country  began  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  But  the  truth  is,  that  no  great 
nation  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  ruined  by  the  prodigality  of  its  government  Such 
extravagance  causes  general  discomfort,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  but, 
if  this  were  the  place  for  so  long  an  argument,  I  could  easily  show  that  its  other  and  more 
permanent  inconveniences  are  nothing  like  what  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
[The  leap  in  the  second  last  sentence  from  the  proposition  "  the  decline  began  "  to  "  no 
nation  was  ever  ruined  "  amounts  to  an  ignoratio  elenchi,  Philip  lost  the  Netherlands,  and 
had  to  let  Flanders  pass  from  Spain.  This  was  part  of  the  decadence  as  commonly 
regarded.  But  when  Buckle  asserts  that  the  system  was  "  rotten  to  the  core  "  even 
when  "  prosperous,"  it  is  hard  to  check  his  reasoning.  Enough  to  say  that  under  Philip 
commerce  and  industry  were  already  disappearing. — Ed.] 

^  "  Abstraido  Felipe  III.  en  devociones,  amante  Felipe  IV.de  regocijos,  mortificado 
Carlos  II.  por  padecimientos,  cuid^onse  poco  6  nada  de  la  gobemacion  dd  Estado,  y 
confi^ronla  a  validos  altaneros,  codiciosos,  incapaces,  y  de  muy  funesta  memoria."  Rio, 
Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III,,  Madrid,  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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an'l  he  ua.^  nff-'n-u-ily  iTr.7--»icnt.'*  Hi<  eeneral  appearance  was  absolutely 
revoltinK.  ami  wa-  ihat  ■»<  a  «!rivelliiij;  idn»i.  T«»  an  en*>rmoiis  muuih.  he  added 
a  nether  jaw  protruding  <ri  hide"U>ly  that  his  teeth  could  never  meet,  and  he 
was  unablie  to  masticate  his  ifjod.^  His  ienorance  would  be  incredible,  if  it  were 
not  sulistantiated  by  unimpeachable  e\idence.  He  did  not  know  the  names  of 
the  larf;e  tov^-ns.  or  even  of  the  provinces,  m  his  dominions  ;  and  during  the  war 
with  France  he  was  heanl  to  pity  Eneland  for  losing  cities  which  in  fact  formed 
I»art  of  his  own  territorx-.'^  Finally,  he  was  immersed  in  the  most  grovelling 
su|>erstition  ;  he  believed  himself  to  be  constantly  tempted  b\-  the  devil  :  be 
allowe<l  himself  to  be  exorcised  as  one  possesse<l  by  evil  spirits  ;  and  he  would 
not  retire  to  rest  except  with  his  confessor  and  two  friars,  who  had  to  lie  by  his 
Mde  during  the  night.^ 

Now  it  was  that  men  might  clearly  see  on  how  sandy  a  foundation  the  grandeur 
<tt  Spain  was  built.  When  there  were  able  s^»vert'igns  the  country*  prospered  ; 
when  there  wertr  wc-ak  ones  it  declined.  Nearly  ever\'thing  that  had  been  done 
by  thf  great  pnnce-  of  the  sixteenth  centur\-  was  undone  by  the  Uttle  princes 
of  the  seventeenth.  S*t  raj)id  was  the  fall  of  Spain,  that  in  only  three  reigns 
after  the  death  of  Philip  II.  the  most  p<^iwerful  monarchy  existing  in  the  world 
was  depressed  to  the  lowest  jxiint  of  debasement,  was  insulted  with  impunity 

•rt  '*  Sans  esperance  de  posterite."  Millot,  Mimoires  di  \oailUs,  vol.  i.  p.  419. 
"  Incapaz  de  tener  faij^js."  Or/12,  Compendia,  vnl.  vi.  p.  560.  See  also  Mimoires  de 
Louvilie,  vol.  i.  p.  82  :  and  the  allusions  in  Leiires  de  Madame  de  Villars.  edit.  Amsterdam, 
i759<  PP-  53«  120,  164.  She  was  ambassadress  in  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  M. 
Lafuente,  who,  if  I  rightly  remember,  never  quotes  these  interesting  letters,  and  who, 
indeed,  with  very  few  e.xceptions,  has  used  none  but  Spanish  authorities,  >*entures 
nevertheless  to  ol>serve  that  "  La  circunstancia  de  no  haber  tenido  sucesion,  falta  que  en 
general  se  achabaca  mas  al  rey  que  4  la  reina,**  &c.  Historia  de  Espatla^  vol.  xvii. 
pp.  if^8,  199,  Madrid,  1856.  Accr>rding  to  the  biographer  <^if  the  Spanish  Queens,  some 
pervms  imputed  this  to  s^H-cery, "'  y  aun  se  dijo  si  ]nter\-enia  maleficio."  Flarex,  Memorins 
de  las  Reynas  CathAicas,  vol.  ii.  p.  973,  Madrid.  1761,  4to. 

^>  In  1696.  Stanhope,  the  Knglish  minister  at  Madrid.  H-rites :  "  He  has  a  ra\'enoos 
stomach,  and  swallows  all  he  eats  whole,  frir  his  nether  jaw  stands  so  much  out,  that  his 
two  rows  of  teeth  cannot  meet ;  to  compensate  which  he  has  a  prodigious  wide  throat, 
so  that  a  gizzard  or  liver  of  a  hen  passes  do\ii'n  whole,  and,  his  weak  stomach  not  being 
able  to  digest  it,  he  wiids  it  in  the  same  manner."  Mahons  Spain  under  Charles  II*, 
Limdon,  1840,  p.  79  :  a  very  valuable  collection  of  original  dtvunients,  utterly  unknown 
to  any  Spanish  historian  I  have  met  uith.  Sr»me  curinus  notices  of  the  appearance  of 
Charles  II.  in  his  childhood  may  be  seen,  published  for  the  first  time,  in  Mignet^s  Kffsocia- 
tions  relatives  a  la  Succession  d'Espanne,  I'aris,  1835- 1842.  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  294,  295,  310. 
396.  404,  410,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4x8,  419,  423.  See  also  vol.  iv.  p.  636,  for  an 
instance  of  his  taciturnity,  which  was  almost  the  only  mark  of  sense  he  ever  gave.  "  Le 
roi  I'ecouta,  et  ne  lui  repondit  rien." 

**'  **  Le  Roy  demeuroit  dans  une  profrmde  ignorance  et  de  ses  afifaires,  et  meme  des 
Ktats  de  sa  couronne  :  a  peine  c(>nnoissr>it-il  quelles  etoient  les  places  qui  lui  appartencuent 
hors  d«  continent  d'Espagne."  .  .  .  *'  La  perte  de  Barcelone  lui  fut  plus  sensible  qu*au- 
cunc  autre,  parce  que  cette  ville,  capitale  de  la  Catalogne.  et  situ^e  dans  le  continent  de 
I'Kspagne,  lui  etoit  plus  connue  que  les  villes  de  Flandre,  dont  il  ignoroit  rimportance  au 
point  de  croire  que  Mons  appartenoit  au  rrii  d'.Angleterre,  et  de  le  plaindre  lorsque  le  Roi 
fit  la  ronquete  de  cette  province."  Memoires  du  Marquis  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  23. 
edit.  Fetitf)t,  Paris,  1828. 

•**  "  Fancying  everything  that  is  said  or  done  to  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and 
never  thinking  himsrOf  safe  but  with  his  cnnfessor  and  twr>  friars  by  his  side,  whom  he 
makes  lie  in  his  chainber  every  night."  Mahon's  Spain  under  Charles  //..p.  102.  On 
account,  no  doubt,  of  this  affection  for  nuiiiks.  he  is  declared  by  a  Spanish  historian  to 
have  possfrssed  a  "  cr)ra2iJii  pio  y  religioso."  Hacallar,  Cimentarios  de  la  Guerrm  de 
Espaiia,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  The  best  mitice  of  the  e.xorrisiii  will  be  found  in  Lafuente's  Historim 
de  EspaHa,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  294  -309,  where  there  is  an  entire  chapter,  headed  "  Los  Hechiioi 
del  key." 
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by  foreign  nations,  was  reduced  more  than  once  to  bankruptcy,  was  stripped  of 
her  fairest  possessions,*  was  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  was  made  a  theme 
on  which  schoolboys  and  moralists  loved  to  declaim  respecting  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  and  at  length  was  exposed  to  the  bitter  humiliation  of  seeing 
her  territories  mapped  out  and  divided  by  a  treaty  in  which  she  took  no  share. 
but  the  provisions  of  which  she  was  unable  to  resent .»  Then  truly  did  she 
drink  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  her  own  shame.  Her  glory  had  departed  from  her. 
she  was  smitten  down  and  humbled.  Well  might  a  Spaniard  of  that  time  who 
compared  the  present  with  the  past,  mourn  over  his  country,  the  chosen  abode 
of  chivalry  and  romance,  of  valour  and  of  loyalty.  The  mistress  of  the  world. 
the  queen  of  the  ocean,  the  terror  of  nations,  was  gone  ;  her  power  was  gone, 
no  more  to  return.  To  her  might  be  applied  that  bitter  lamentation,  which,  on 
a  much  sHghter  occasion,  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  dying  statesman.  Good  reason,  indeed,  had  the  sorrowing  patriot  to  weep. 
as  one  who  refused  to  be  comforted,  for  the  fate  of  his  earth,  his  realm,  his  land 
of  dear  souls,  his  dear,  dear  land,  long  dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
but  now  leased  out  hke  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm.* 

It  would  be  a  weary  and  unprofitable  task  to  relate  the  losses  and  disasters 
of  Spain  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  immediate  cause  of  them  was 
undoubtedly  bad  government  and  unskilful  rulers  ;  but  the  real  and  overriding 
cause,  which  determined  the  whole  march  and  tone  of  affairs,  was  the  existence 
of  that  loyal  and  reverential  spirit  which  made  the  people  submit  to  what  any 
other  country  would  have  spumed,  and,  by  accustoming  them  to  place  extreme 
confidence  in  individual  men,  reduced  the  nation  to  that  precarious  position  in 
which  a  succession  of  incompetent  princes  was  sure  to  overthrow  the  edifice 
which  competent  ones  had  built  up.*' 

^  '*  La  foiblesse  de  TEspagne  ne  permettoit  pas  4  son  roi  de  se  ressentir  da  traitement 

dont  il  croyoit  k  propos  de  se  plaindre.*'     Mimoires  de  Torcyt  vdL  u  p.  81.    Or,  as  an 

eminent  native  writer  bitterly  says,  "  Las  naciones  estrangeras  disponiendo  de  la  mbnar- 

quia  espaAola  come  de  bienes  sin  duefto."     Tapia,  Civilizacion  EspafMOt  vol.  ill.  p.  167. 

*»  **  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter*d  isle. 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars. 

This  other  Eden,  demi -paradise ; 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  theu:  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birth. 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 

For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 

As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 

Of  the  world*s  ransom,  blessed  Mary*s  son : 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 

Is  now  leased  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it. 

Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm." 
^  The  Spanish  theory  of  government  is  well  stated  in  the  following  passage  in  Davila*8 

[*  Before  the  death  of  Philip  II..  as  already  noted,  Spain  was  bankrupt,  had  lost 
Holland  and  given  up  Flanders,  and  was  insulted  with  impunity  by  England.  The  two 
Armadas  were  undertaken  to  punish  insults,  and  both  failed.  Finally,  the  English  fleet 
under  Essex  sacked  Cadiz  for  fifteen  days,  unmolested.  "  This  was  the  last  blow  to  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Spain,  and  showed  to  the  whble  world  that,  under  Philip's  system* 
his  country  had  become  effete  "  (Af .  A.  S.  Hum^s  Spain,  p.  193). — ^Ed.] 
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T :•*:  :  r*., r*.-^- :  n  j  i :*  r:  i: ': nc*.-  'A  t  h*:  S :  >ini* :.  C  h  -j  re h  was  t  he  first  and  must  conspicu  - 
I  :-^c•/:^v:'i■J«:n':>:'>f  iriv 'i'-ciiR:nt''.-ner2y-..:  t:*»:  Spanish  S'lvemment.  For,  loyalty 
i\:i4  --r^-rTiitioa  lj»;2n«'  liie  mv»n  mzrwiient-f  ■»!  i.ie  natii>nal  character.*  and  both 
'.!  '.-ivrri  :>.-;nif  th*^  re-j'jlt  ^A  hab:t*  'A  reverence.  ::  was  to  be  expected  that,  unless 
"he  r'.verenc^  could  r^  weakene<^I  what  wa-.  taken  from  one  mizredient  would  be 
L':ven  to  the  other.  A-s.  therefore,  the  S;.an:-h  government  during  the  se\*en- 
t ee nth  oen t u ly  did.  owi n e  t • .  1 1 -f  e x t reme  i m V ^-ciii t y ,  und'jubtedly  lose  some  part 
•  »f  th-r  hold  :t  ;Krs -jested  over  the  arfecti' ins  of  the  pe^tpie.  it  naturally  happened 
that  th':  rhurch  -te;*i/e«^l  in.  and.  '>ccupym2  the  vacant  place.  Tecei\*ed  what  the 
cro'An  'TiH/\  forfeited.  lVr-:de>  this,  the  weakness  of  the  executi\-e  government 
enco'jrasred  the  j/retensions  of  the  pne'ilhiVKl.  and  emboldened  the  clergy  to  acts 
of  tiTurpation  which  the  Spanish  Vyverei?n.s  of  the  sixteenth  century,  super* 
•.tiiKiu-*  though  they  were,  would  not  have  allowed  for  a  single  moment.^  Hence 
the  \*'Ty  striking  fact  that  while  m  every  other  great  country.  Scotland  alone 
*zXfj'.]A'A.  the  p^>wer  of  the  Church  diminished  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  in  Spain  actually  increased.  The  results  of  this  are  well  worth  the  attention 
not  only  of  philos^»phic  student*«  of  histor\-.  but  also  of  every  one  who  cares  for 
the  welfare  of  hi.s  own  country,  or  feeU  an  interest  in  the  practical  management 
i;f  public  affairs. 

I'or  twenty -three  years  after  the  death  of  F'hiUp  II.  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  Fhihp  III.,  a  prince  as  distinguished  by  his  weakness  as  his  predecessors  had 
lif;en  by  their  ability.  During  more  than  a  centur\'  the  Spaniards  had  been 
aa;ustomed  to  Vxr  entirely  ruled  by  their  kings,  who,  with  indefatigable  industry, 
jK-rsonally  superintended  the  m^ist  important  transactions,  and  in  other  matters 
exercised  the  strictest  5uper\-ision  over  their  ministers.  But  Philip  III.,  whose 
Ir-tle^snes-)  almost  amr>unted  to  fatuity,  was  unequal  to  such  labour,  and  delegated 
the  jKjwers  of  government  to  Lerma,  who  wielded  supreme  authority  for  twenty 
year<>.^     .\mong  a  people  so  loyal  as  the  Spaniards    this  unusual  proceeding 

Life  of  Philip  III.  The  remarks  apply  to  Philip  II.  "Que  solo  havia  gobemado  sin 
\A\f\'/s  rii  I'rivad'/s.  tornando  para  si  solo,  como  primera  causa  de  su  gobiemo,  el  mandar, 
j^roliibir.  prerniar,  casti(;ar.  hacer  mercedes,  conocer  sugetos,  elegir  Ministros,  dar  oficios, 
y  tener  como  espiritu.  'jue  andaba  yibre  las  afi:uas,  ciencia  y  providencia  de  todo,  para 
rpie  nada  se  hiriev;  sin  su  sal>er  y  querer ;  no  sirviendo  los  Ministros  mas  que  de  poner  par 
nhrz  (olxrderiendo)  lo  que  su  Sefior  mandaba,  velando  sobre  cada  uno,  como  pastor  de 
«iiis  ovejas,  para  vcr  la  verdad  ron  que  executan  sus  Mandamientos  y  Acuerdos.**  DavUm, 
Historia  de  Felif>e  Tercero,  lib.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 

**^  ICven  Philip  1 1 .  always  retained  a  rertaiii  ascendency  over  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
though  hf  was  roiiipletoly  subjugated  by  erclosiastical  prejudices.  "While  Philip  was 
thus  williii}:;  to  r'xalt  the  rfliijious  order,  already  far  too  pf>werful,  he  was  careful  that  it 
shoiilrl  ii*'ver  yaiu  such  a  height  as  wruiM  enable  it  to  overtop  the  royal  authority.** 
I're^coifs  flisinry  of  Philip  II..  vol.  iii.  ]>.  23.5.  *'  Pero  este  monarca  tan  afecto  A  la 
IfKpiisifion  riiieritras  le  servia  para  sus  fines  sal>ia  bien  tener  4  raya  al  Santo  Oficio 
r  iiando  iiitentaba  irivadir  o  usurpar  las  preeininenrias  de  la  autoridad  real,  6  arrogarse 
iin  fKKler  desinedid^)."     I^fuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  xv.  p»  114. 

^  *'  Por  ciiyo  absr)luto  p^xlerio  sc  executaba  t(xlo."  Yaiiex,  Memorias  para  ta 
IlisUtria  de  Felipe  1 11.^  Prologo,  p.  150.  "  An  absoluteness  in  power  over  king  and 
kingdoiri."  I^etter  from  Sir  Charles  Comwallis  to  the  Ix)rds  of  the  Council  in  England« 
dated  Valladolid,  May  31,  1605,  in  Winztfond's  Memorials,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  London,  1725, 
folio.  *'  Pr>rqne  no  era  facil  imaginar  entonces,  ni  por  fortuna  se  ha  repetido  el  ejemplo 
drrspiir's,  que  hubiera  un  monarca  tan  prtfidigo  de  autoridad,  y  al  propio  tiempo  tan 
indolente,  que  por  no  toiiiarsc  siquiera  el  trabajo  de  finiiar  los  documentos  de  Estado. 
(|uisiera  dar  A  la  firma  de  un  vasallo  suyo  la  misma  autoridad  que  a  la  suya  propia,  y  que 
advirtiera  y  ordenAra,  corno  orden6  Fclii>c  III.  a  trxlos  sus consejos,  tribunales,  y  siibditos* 
que  dierari  a  lr>s  despachr^s  firinadr:)s  por  el  duque  de  Lerma  el  inismo  cumplimiento  y 
r)lM;diencia,  y  Ion  ejccutdran  y  guard<iran  con  el  inismo  respeto  que  si  fueran  finnados 

\*  I^oth  are  broadly  forms  of  opinion,  and  results  of  education,  not  parts  of 
**  character." — Ed.] 
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could  not  fail  to  weaken  the  executive  ;  since  in  their  eyes  the  immediate  and 
irresistible  interference  of  the  sovereign  was  essential  to  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  Lerma,  well  aware  of  this  feeUng, 
and  conscious  that  his  own  position  was  very  precarious,  naturally  desired  to 
strengthen  himself  by  additional  support,  so  that  he  might  not  entirely  depend 
on  the  favour  of  the  king.  He  therefore  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  clergy, 
and  from  the  Ixjginning  to  the  end  of  his  long  administration  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  increase  their  authority.^^  Xhus  the  influence  lost  by  the  crown 
was  gained  by  the  Church,  to  whose  advice  a  deference  was  paid  even  greater 
than  had  l>een  accorded  by  the  superstitious  princes  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  this  arrangement  the  interests  of  the  people  were  of  course  unheeded.  Their 
welfare  formed  no  part  of  the  general  scheme.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy, 
grateful  to  a  government  so  sensible  of  their  merits,  and  so  religiously  disposed, 
used  all  their  influence  in  its  favour  ;  and  the  yoke  of  a  double  despotism  was 
rivet  ted  more  firmly  than  ever  upon  the  neck  of  that  miserable  nation,  which 
was  now  about  to  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  a  long  and  ignominious  submission.^^ 

The  increasing  power  of  the  Spanish  Church  during  the  seventeenth  century 
may  1x3  proved  by  nearly  every  description  of  evidence.  The  convents  and 
churches  multiplied  with  such  alarming  speed,  and  their  wealth  became  so  pro- 
digious, that  even  the  Cortes,  broken  and  humbled  though  they  were,  ventured 
on  a  public  remonstrance.  In  1626,  only  five  years  after  the  death  of  Philip  III., 
they  requested  that  some  means  might  be  taken  to  prevent  what  they  described 
as  a  constant  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  In  this  remarkable  document, 
the  Cortes,  assembled  at  Madrid,  declared  that  never  a  day  passed  in  which  laymen 
were  not  deprived  of  their  property  to  enrich  ecclesiastics  ;  and  the  evil,  they 
said,  had  grown  to  such  a  height  that  there  were  then  in  Spain  upwards  of  nine 


per  el."  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  xv.  pp.  449,  450.  **  El  duque  de  Lerma,  su 
valido,  era  el  que  gobernaba  el  reino  solo."  vol.  xvii.  p.  332.  His  power  lasted  from 
1598  to  1 61 8.     Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vi.  pp.  290,  325. 

^  Davila  {Historia  dc  Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  p.  41),  after  eulogizing  the  personal 
qualities  of  Lerma,  adds,  "  Y  sin  estas  grandes  partes  tuvo  demostraciones  Christianas, 
manifestandolo  en  los  conventos,  iglesias,  colegiatas,  hospitales,  ermitas  y  catedras,  que 
dejo  fundadas,  en  que  gast6,  como  me  consta  de  los  libros  de  su  Contaduria,  un  millon 
ciento  cincuenta  y  dos  mil  doscientos  ochenta  y  tres  ducados."  After  such  monstrous 
prodigality,  Watson  might  well  say,  in  his  rather  superficial  but  on  the  whole  well- 
executed  History,  that  Lerma  showed  "  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  the  church," 
and  "  conciliated  the  favour  of  ecclesiastics."  Watson's  History  of  Philip  III.,  London, 
1839,  pp.  4,  8,  46,  224. 

^1  The  only  energy  Philip  HL  ever  displayed  was  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  his  minister 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Church  ;  and  hence,  according  to  a  Spanish  historian,  he 
was  '*  monarque  le  plus  pieux  parmi  tons  ceux  qui  ont  occupe  le  trone  d*Espagne  depuis 
saint  Ferdinand."  Sempere,  Monarchie  Espagnole^  vol.  i.  p.  245.  **  El  principal  cuidado 
de  nuestro  Rey  era  tener  a  Dios  por  amigo,  grangear  y  beneficiar  su  gracia,  para  que  le 
asistiese  propicio  en  quanto  obrase  y  dixese.  De  aqui  tuvieron  principio  tantos  dones 
ofrecidos  d  Dios,  tanta  fundacion  de  Conventos,  y  favores  hechos  &  Iglesias  y  Religiones." 
Davila,  Historia  de  Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  p.  170.  His  wife,  Margaret,  was  equally  active. 
See  Florez,  Reynas  Catholicas,  vol.  ii.  pp.  915,  916.  *'  Demas  de  los  frutos  que  di6  para 
el  Ciclo  y  para  la  tierra  nuestra  Reyna,  tuvo  otros  de  ambas  lineas  en  fundaciones  de 
Tcriiplos  y  obras  de  piedad  para  bien  del  Reyno  y  de  la  Iglesia.  En  Valladolid  fund6 
0,1  Convento  de  las  Franciscas  Descalzas.  En  Madrid  traslad6  A  las  Agustinas  Recoletas 
de  Santa  Isabel  desde  la  calle  del  Principe  al  sitio  en  que  hoy  estan.  Protegi6  con  sus 
lirnosnas  la  fundacion  de  la  Iglesia  de  Carmelitas  Descalzas  de  Santa  Ana  ;  y  empez6  k 
fundar  cl  Real  Convento  de  las  Agustinas  Recoletas  con  titulo  de  la  Encamacion  en  este 
misma  Corte,  cuya  primera  piedra  se  puso  k  10  de  Junio  del  161 1.  En  la  parroquia  de 
S.  Gil  junto  al  Palacio  introdujo  los  Religiosos  Franciscos,  cuyo  Convento  persevera  hoy 
con  la  misma  advocacjon."  How  the  country  fared,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  we  shall 
presently  see. 
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thoii'>anr|  moniistenes.  N.-sirles  nunneries.^*  Thiji  extraordinary  statement  has, 
I  Ixjiievc.  never  hnren  contrarlicted.  and  its  probability  is  enhanced  by  several 
other  circumstances.  Daviia.  wlu)  lived  in  the  rei^n  of  Philip  III.,  afhrms  that 
in  i^>2^  the  twf»  onlers  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  alone  amounted  to  thirty- 
two  thousand.^  The  other  clergy  increased  in  pnijxjrtion.  Before  the  death 
of  Philip  III.  the  numl)cr  oi  ministers  (lerforming  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
ha«l  swellerl  tr»  one  himdred  ;  and  in  the  diocese  of  Seville  there  were  fourteen 
thousand  chaplains  ;  in  the  diocese  of  Calahfirra.  eighteen  thousand.^  Nor  did 
there  seem  any  prospect  of  remerlyinx  this  frightful  condition.  The  richer  the 
Church  Ixjcame  the  greater  was  the  inducement  for  laymen  to  enter  it  ;  so  that 
there  appeared  to  l>e  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sacrifice  of  temporal 
interests  might  Ix;  carried.^"^     Indeed,  the  movement,  notwithstanding  its  sudden- 

"3  The  burden  r>f  thp  petition  was,  "  Que  se  tratasse  Cfin  mas  veras  de  pcMier  limite  i 
hts  hieiies,  que  se  sacauan  cada  dia  del  bra^o  Seglar  al  Eclcsiastico,  enflaqueciendo  no  tan 
s<ilr>  el  patrifiioiiio  Keal,  inas  el  roiiiun,  pues  siendo  aquel  libre  de  pechos,  contribuciones, 
y  ganelas,  alojamientr^,  hucspedes,  y  otros  grauameoes  maycves,  presidios,  guerras. 
y  vildadffs.''  ..."  Que  las  Religiones  eran  muchas,  las  Meodicantes  en  excesso.  y  el 
Clero  en  grande  nmltitud.  Que  aula  en  Espaiia  7088  monasteries,  aun  no  cotando  los  de 
Nf'^mjas.  Que  yuan  inetiedr)  poco  a  poco,  con  dotaciones,  cofradias.  capellanias.  o  coa 
copras,  ^  t'xio  el  Keyno  en  su  poder.  Que  se  atajasse  tanto  mal.  Que  huuiesse  numero 
en  lr>s  frayles,  inoderacion  en  los  Couentos,  y  aun  en  los  Clerigos  seglares."  Cesp^Us^ 
Histfffia  de  Don  Felipe  IV.,  Barcelona,  1634,  folio,  lib.  vii.  cap.  9,  p.  272  rev.  This  is 
the  only  iii>ticeahlc  passage  in  an  unusually  dull  chronicle,  which,  though  professing  to 
)>e  a  histrjry  of  Philip  IV.,  is  confined  to  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign. 

^  **  En  este  ano,  que  iba  escribiendo  esta  Historia,  tenian  las  Ordenes  de  Santo 
Oomingo,  y  S.  Francisco  en  Espafta,  treinta  y  drjs  mil  Religiosos,  y  los  Obispados  de 
Calahorra  y  Paniplr)iia  veinte  y  quatn>  mil  clerigos:  pues  qu6  tendran  las  demas  Religiones* 
y  1'^  demas  Obispadf^  ?  "  Davila,  Historia  de  Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  p.  215.  See  also 
cap.  xcvii.  pp.  248.  249  ;  and,  on  the  increase  of  convents,  see  Yatlex,  Memorias  parm  Im 
Historia  de  Felipe  III.,  pp.  240,  268,  304,  305. 

^  "  The  reign  of  Philip  III.,  sumamed  from  his  piety  the  Good,  was  the  golden  age 
(if  Churchmen.  Though  religious  foundations  were  already  too  numerous,  great  additioiis 
were  made  to  them  ;  and  in  those  which  already  existed,  new  altars  or  chancels  were 
erected.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Lerma  founded  seven  monasteries  and  two  collegiate  chuFchet ; 
thus,  also,  the  di(x:ese  of  Calahorra  numbered  18,000  chaplains,  Seville  14,000.  Hour 
uselessly  the  ministers  of  religion  were  multiplied,  will  appear  still  more  clearly  from  the 
fact  that  the  cathedral  of  Seville  alone  had  a  hundred  when  half-a-dozen  would  assuredly 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  offices  of  devotion.'*  DunhanCs  History  of  Spmm^ 
vol.  V.  p.  274.  According  to  the  passage  quoted  in  note  93,  from  Davila,  there  were 
twenty-four  thf)usand  **  clerigos  "  in  the  two  dioceses  of  Calahorra  and  Pamplona. 

"•'»  "  Entre  tanto  crecia  por  instantes  y  se  aumentaba  prodigiosamente  el  poder  y  la 
autoridad  de  la  iglesia.  Sus  pingiies  riquezas  desmenibraban  de  una  manera  considerable 
las  rentas  de  la  corona  ;  y  el  estado  eclesiastico,  que  muchos  abrazaron  en  un  prindpio 
a  ronsecuencia  de  las  dcsgracias  y  calainidades  de  la  epoca,  fuc  despues  el  mas  soUcitado 
por  las  inmensas  ventajas  que  ofrecia  su  condicion  comparada  con  la  de  las  clases  re* 
stantes."  A  ntequera,  Historia  de  la  Legislacion,  pp.  223,  224.  See  also  in  Com^OfMUMfv 
A  pindice  a  la  Educacion,  Madrid,  1 775-1 777^  vol.  i.  p.  465,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  219,  a  statement 
made  by  the  University  of  Toledo  in  1 610  or  1620,  that  *'  hay  doblados  religiosos*  derigw 
y  estudiaiites  ;  porque  ya  no  hallan  otro  mode  de  vivir,  ni  de  poder  susteniarse."  If  the 
eye  of  M.  Lafuente  had  lighted  upon  this  and  other  passages,  which  I  shall  shortly  quote 
from  contemporary  observers,  he  would,  I  think,  have  expressed  himself  much  more 
strongly  than  he  has  done  respecting  this  period,  in  his  recent  brilliant  but  unsatisfactory 
History  of  Spain.  On  the  great  wealth  of  the  convents  in  1679,  when  the  rest  of  the 
country  was  steeped  in  poverty,  see  a  letter  dated  Madrid,  July  25,  1679,  in  D'Aulmay, 
Relation  du  Voyane  WEspagne,  Lyon,  1693,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  But  the  earliest  evidence  I 
have  met  with  is  in  a  letter  written  in  i6oq  to  Prince  Henry  of  England,  by  Sir  Charlei 
Coniwallis,  the  luiglish  ambassador  at  Madrid.  "  The  furniture  of  their  churches  here* 
and  the  riches  and  lustre  of  their  sepulchures  made  in  every  monasterie  (the 
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ness,  was  perfectly  regular,  and  was  facilitated  by  a  long  train  of  preceding 
circumstances.  Since  the  fifth  century  the  course  of  events,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  invariably  tended  in  this  direction,  and  insured  to  the  clergy  a  dominion 
which  no  other  nation  would  have  tolerated.  The  minds  of  the  people  being 
thus  prepared,  the  people  themselves  looked  on  in  silence  at  what  it  would  have 
been  impious  to  oppose  ;  for,  as  a  Spanish  historian  observes,  every  proposition 
was  deemed  heretical  which  tended  to  lessen  the  amount,  or  even  to  check  the 
p^rowth  of  that  enormous  wealth  which  was  now  possessed  by  the  Spanish 
Church.96 

How  natural  all  this  was  appears  also  from  another  fact  of  considerable 
interest.  In  Europe  generally  the  seventeenth  century  was  distinguished  by 
the  rise  of  a  secular  hterature  in  which  ecclesiastical  theories  were  disregarded  ; 
the  most  influential  writers,  such  as  Bacon  and  Descartes,  being  laymen,  rather 
hostile  to  the  Church  than  friendly  to  it,  and  composing  their  works  with  views 
purely  temporal.  But  in  Spain  no  change  of  this  sort  occurred.®'  In  that 
country  the  Church  retained  her  hold  over  the  highest  as  well  as  over  the  lowest 
intellects.  Such  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  that  authors  of  every  grade 
were  proud  to  count  themselves  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  the 
interests  of  which  they  advocated  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Cer- 
vantes, three  years  before  his  death,  became  a  Franciscan  monk.88     Lope  de 

povertye  of  this  kingdome  considered),  are  almost  incredible.  The  laity  of  this  nation 
may  say  with  Davyde  (though  in  another  sense),  *  Zelus  domus  tuae  comedit  me* :  for, 
assuredly,  the  riches  of  the  Temporall  hath  in  a  manner  all  fallen  into  the  moutbes  and 
devouring  throates  of  the  Spiritual."  Winwood's  Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State,  vol.  iii. 
p.  10,  London,  1725,  folio. 

^  "  Deux  millions  de  ducats,  que  le  clerg6  poss^dait  sous  le  regne  de  Charles  V., 
etaient  reputes  comme  un  revenu  exorbitant ;  et,  un  demi-siecle  plus  tard,  lorsque  ces 
revenus  s'elevaient  k  huit  millions,  on  qualifiait  d'h6r6tique  toute  proposition  tendante 
k  operer  quelque  modification  dans  leur  accroissement."  Sempere,  Monarchie  Espagtwle, 
vol.  ii.  p.  16. 

^  In  a  work  on  Spanish  literature  which  was  published  about  seventy  years  ago,  and 
which  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  made  considerable  noise,  this  peculiarity  is  frankly 
admitted,  but  is  deemed  rather  an  honour  to  Spain  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  that 
country,  we  are  told,  has  produced  philosophers  who  have  gone  much  deeper  into  things 
than  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton,  who,  no  doubt,  were  clever  men,  but  were  nowise 
comparable  to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Peninsula.  Such  assertions,  proceeding,  not 
from  some  ignorant  despiser  of  physical  science,  who  contemns  what  he  has  never  been 
at  the  pains  to  study,  but  from  a  really  able  and  in  some  respects  competent  judge,  are 
important  for  the  history  of  opinion  ;  and  as  the  book  is  not  very  common,  I  will  give 
two  or  three  extracts.  "  Confiesan  los  Franceses  con  ingenuidad  que  Descartes  fu6  un 
novelista  ;  y  con  todo  eso  quieren  hacerle  pasar  por  el  promoter  de  la  filosofla  en  Europa, 
como  si  su  filosoffa  se  desemejase  mucho  de  la  que  dominaba  en  las  sectas  de  la  anti- 
giiedad.  Su  tratado  '  Del  m6todo '  es  nada  en  comparacion  de  los  libros  *  De  la  cor- 
rupcion  de  las  artes  '  de  Juan  Luis  Vives,  que  le  antecedi6  buen  numero  de  afios."  Oracion 
Apologitica  por  la  Espana  y  su  Mdrito  Literario  pot  D.  /.  P.  Forner,  Madrid,  1786,  p.  xi. 
"  No  hemos  tenido  en  los  efectos  un  Cartesio,  no  un  Neuton  :  d6moslo  de  barato  :  pero 
hemos  tenido  justisimos  legisladores  y  excelentes  fil6sofos  practices,  que  han  preferido  el 
inefable  gusto  de  trabajar  en  beneficio  de  la  humanidad  ^  la  ociosa  ocupacion  de  edificar 
mundos  imaginarios  en  la  soledad  y  silencio  de  un  gabinete."  p.  12.  **  Nada  se  disputaba 
en  Espafia."  p.  61.  At  p.  143  a  comparison  between  Bacon  and  Vives  ;  and  the  final 
decision,  p.  146,  that  Vives  enjoys  '*  una  gloriosa  superioridad  sobre  todos  los  sabios  de 
todos  los  siglos." 

^8  The  final  profession  was  not  made  till  1616  ;  but  he  began  to  wear  the  clothes  in 
1613.  "  Tal  era  su  situacion  el  sdbado  santo  2  de  abril  "  [1616]  **  que  por  no  poder  salir 
de  su  casa  hubieron  de  darle  en  ella  la  profesion  de  la  venerable  6rden  tercera  de  San 
Francisco,  cuyo  hibito  habia  tornado  en  AlcalA,  el  dia  2  de  juUo  de  1613.*'  NavarreU, 
Vida  de  Cervantes,  p.  cii.,  prefixed  to  Don  Quijote^  Barcelona,  1839.  Even  in  1609,  says 
Navarrete  (p.  Ixii.),  "  Se  ha  creido  que  entonces  se  incorpor6  tambien  Cervantes,  como  lo 
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Vega  was  a  ])riest  ;  he  wa**  an  ofticer  of  the  Inquisition  ;  and  in'  1623  he  assisted 
at  an  atito  da  fe.  in  which,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  a  heretic  was 
burned  outside  the  gate  of  Alcala  at  Madrid.**  Moreto,  one  of  the  three  greatest 
dramatists  Spain  has  pn)duce<i,  assumed  the  monastic  habit  during  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life.***  Montalvan.  whose  plaj-s  are  still  remembered,  was  a 
priest,  and  held  office  in  the  Inquisition.'*"  Tarrega,  Mira  de  Mescua,  and  Tirso 
de  Mohna  were  all  successful  writers  for  the  stage,  and  were  all  clergymen.*** 
SoHs,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Mexico,  was  also  a  clergyman.'^^  Sandoval. 
whom  Philip  III.  appointed  historiographer,  and  who  is  the  principal  authority 
for  the  reign  of  Charles  V..  was  at  first  a  Benedictine  monk,  afterwards  became 
Bishop  of  Tuy.  and  later  still  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Pampeluna.*^  Da\'ila. 
the  biographer  of  Philip  HI.,  was  a  priest.***  Mariana  was  a  Jesuit  ;  *w  and 
Miiiana,  who  continued  his  Histor\',  was  superior  of  a  convent  in  Valencia.**'' 
Martin  Carrillo  was  a  jurisconsult  as  well  as  an  historian,  but.  not  satisfied  with 
his  double  employment,  he  tf>o  entered  the  Church,  and  became  canon  of  Sara- 
gossa.'**  Antonio,  the  mtisi  learned  bibliographer  Spain  ever  possessed,  was  a 
canon  of  Seville. *<*  Gracian,  whose  prose  works  have  been  much  read,  and  who 
was  formerly  deemed  a  great  writer,  was  a  Jesuit  .*'®  Among  the  poets  the 
same  tendency  was  exhibited.  Paravicino  was  for  sixteen  years  a  fwpnlar  preacher 
at  the  courts  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.m  Zamora  was  a  monk.'"  Argensola 
was  a  canon  of  Saragossa.'*^  Ciongora  was  a  priest  ;  11*  and  Rioja  received  a 
high  post  in  the  Inquisition.^ *5  Calderon  was  chaplain  to  Philip  IV.  ;  >*•  and  so 
fanatical  arc  the  sentiments  which  tarnish  his  brilliant  genius  that  he  has  been 
termed  the  poet  of  the  Inquisition.^'^  HLs  love  for  the  Church  was  a  passion, 
and  he  scrupled  at  nothing  which  could  advance  its  interests.     In  Spain  such 

hizo  l^pc  de  Vega,  en  la  congregacion  del  oratorio  del  Caballero  de  Gracia,  mientras  que 
su  inuger  y  su  hermana  dnfia  Andr6a  se  dedicaban  a  semejantes  ejercicios  de  piedad  en 
la  venerable  6rden  tercera  de  San  Francisco,  cuyo  h^bito  recibieron  en  8  de  junio  del 
mismo  afio.** 

*  Ticknor^s  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  125,  126,  137,  147,  148. 

1*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  374.     Biographic  Universelle,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  149,  150. 

^^  Ticknor*s  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  327. 

Joj  Ticknor,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

^^  Bouterwek's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  525.  But  the  best  account  is 
that  given  by  his  biographer,  who  assures  us  of  two  facts  ;  that  he  received  "  todas  las 
ordenes  sagradas,"  and  that  he  was  "  devotfsimo  de  Maria  santisinia.**  Vida  de  Salts, 
p.  15,  prefixed  to  Solis,  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Mejico,  edit.  Paris,  1844.. 

*o*  Biographie  Universelle,  vol.  xl.  p.  319. 

^^  "  Saccrdote  soy."     Davila,  Histmia  de  la  Vida  de  Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  p.  215. 

If"  Biographie  Universelle,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  42. 

^^  Ibid.  vol.  xxix.  p.  80. 

108  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  219. 

***  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

"0  Ticknor^s  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  177. 

*"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117,  118. 

"'  SismondCs  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  London,  1846. 

"'  **  Pero  en  fin  murio  Don  Andres  Martinez,  y  sucediole  en  la  Canongia  nuestro 
Bartholornc."  Pellicer,  Ensayo  de  una  Bibliotheca,  Madrid,  1778,  4 to,  p.  94.  This  was 
the  younger  Argensola. 

***  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  486. 

"'  "  Occupied  a  high  place  in  the  Inquisition."  Ticknor,  vol.  ii.  p.  507.  "  Frit  les 
ordres,  et  obtint  un  canonicat."     Biographie  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  120. 

"•  In  1663.  Philip  IV.  **  le  honr6  con  otra  Capellania  de  honor  en  su  real  Capilla.*' 
Vida  de  Calderon,  p.  iv.  ]>rcfixe<l  to  Las  Comedias  de  Calderon,  edit.  Keil,  Leipsique,  1827. 

"7  "  Calderon  is  in  fact  the  true  poet  of  the  Inquisition.  Animated  by  a  religions 
fet'ling  which  is  too  visible  in  all  his  pieces,  he  inspires  me  only  with  horror  for  the  faith 
which  he  professes."  Sismondfs  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  379.  Com- 
pare Lewes  on  the  Spanish  Drama,  pp.  176-179. 
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feelings  were  natural  ;  though  to  other  nations  they  seem  so  strange  that  an 
eminent  critic  has  declared  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  his  works  without 
indignation. 118  if  this  be  so,  the  indignation  should  be  extended  to  nearly  all 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  great  or  small.  There  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  of 
that  period  who  did  not  entertain  similar  sentiments.  Even  V^illaviciosa,  author 
of  one  of  the  very  best  mock-heroic  poems  Spain  has  produced,  was  not  only  an 
ofticer  in  the  Inquisition,  but,  in  his  last  will,  he  strongly  urged  upon  his  family 
and  all  his  descendants,  that  they  too  should,  if  possible,  enter  the  service  of  that 
noble  institution,  taking  whatever  place  in  it  they  could  obtain,  since  all  its 
oflices  were,  he  said,  worthy  of  veneration. ^'^  In  such  a  state  of  society  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  secular  or  scientific  spirit  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
Every  one  believed  ;  no  one  inquired.  Among  the  better  classes  all  were 
engaged  in  war  or  theology,  and  most  were  occupied  with  both.  Those  who 
made  literature  a  profession  ministered,  as  professional  men  too  often  do,  to 
the  prevailing  prejudice.  Whatever  concerned  the  Church  was  treated  not  only 
with  respect,  but  with  timid  veneration.  Skill  and  industry  worthy  of  a  far 
better  cause  were  expended  in  eulogizing  every  folly  which  superstition  had 
invented.  The  more  cruel  and  preposterous  a  custom  was  the  greater  the 
number  of  persons  who  wrote  in  its  favour,  albeit  no  one  had  ventured  to  assail  it. 
The  quantity  of  Spanish  works  to  prove  the  necessity  of  religious  persecution  is 
incalculable  ;  and  this  took  place  in  a  country  where  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
doubted  the  propriety  of  burning  heretics.  As  to  miracles,  which  form  the  other 
capital  resource  of  theologians,  they,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  constantly 
hapi^ening,  and  as  constantly  being  recorded.  All  hterary  men  were  anxious 
to  say  something  on  that  important  subject.  Saints,  too,  being  in  great  repute, 
their  biographies  were  written  in  profusion,  and  with  an  indifference  to  truth 
which  usually  characterizes  that  species  of  composition.  With  these  and  kindred 
topics  the  mind  of  Spain  was  chiefly  busied.  Monasteries,  nunneries,  religious 
orders,  and  cathedrals  received  equal  attention,  and  huge  books  were  written 
about  them,  in  order  that  every  particular  might  be  preserved.  Indeed,  it  often 
happened  that  a  single  convent,  or  a  single  cathedral,  would  have  more  than  one 
historian,  each  seeking  to  distance  his  immediate  competitor,  and  all  striving 
which  could  do  most  to  honour  the  Church  and  to  uphold  the  interests  of  which 
the  Church  was  the  guardian. 120 

Such  was  the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  such  was  the 
homage  paid  to  ecclesiastical  interests  by  the  Spaniards  during  the  seventeenth 


"^  Salfi  says,  "  Calderon  do  la  Barca  excite  encore  plus  une  sorte  d'indignation,  malgrc 
son  genie  draniatique,  qui  le  mit  au-dessus  de  Vega,  son  pred^cesseur.  En  lisant  ses 
dranies  sans  prevention,  vous  diriez  qu'il  a  voulu  faire  servir  son  talent  uniquenient  k 
ronfirnicr  les  prejuges  et  les  superstitions  les  plus  ridicules  de  sa  nation."  Ginguene, 
Histoire  LitUraire  d'ltalie,  vol.  xii.  p.  499,  Paris,  1834. 

11®  "  Entr6  en  el  afio  de  1622  ^  ser  Relator  del  Consejo  de  la  General  Inquisicion,  cuyo 
empleo  sirvi6  y  desempefl6  con  todo  honor  muchos  aflos."  And  he  declared,  **  en  esta 
clausula  de  su  Testament©  :  '  Y  por  quanto  yo  y  mis  hermanos  y  toda  nuestra  familia 
nos  hemos  sustentado,  autorizado  y  puesto  en  estado  con  las  honras  y  mercedes,  que  nos 
ha  hecho  el  santo  Oficio  de  la  Inquisicion,  d  quien  hemos  servido  conio  nuestros  ante- 
passados  ;  encargo  afectuosissimamente  A  todos  mis  sucessores  le  sean  para  siempre  los 
mas  respetuosos  servidores  y  criados,  viviendo  en  ocupacion  de  su  santo  servicio,  pro- 
curando  adelantarse  y  sefialarse  en  61,  quanto  les  fuere  possible,  en  qualquiera  de  sus 
niinisterios  ;  pues  todos  son  tan  dignos  de  estimacion  y  veneracion.'  "  La  Mosquea,  por 
V'illavtciosa,  Pr61ogo,  pp.  x.-xii.,  edit.  Madrid,  1777. 

'20  "  Hardly  a  convent  or  a  saint  of  any  note  in  Spain,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  failed  of  especial  commemoration  ;  and  each  of  the  religious  orders 
and  great  cathedrals  had  at  least  one  historian,  and  most  of  them  several.  The  riTimber 
of  books  on  Spanish  ecclesiastical  history  is  therefore  one  that  may  well  be  called 
enormous."  Ticknor's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  132.  (Fomer  assures 
us,  somewhat  needlessly,  of  what  no  one  ever  doubted,  that  '*  los  estudios  sagrados 
jamas  decayeron  en  Espai\a.'*     Forner,  Oracion  Apolo^itica^  Madrid,  1786,  p.  141. 
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cniuiry.'-'  'I  ii»:y  «li'!  t-v-.-rylhim;  lo  .^treii^thcn  the  Church  in  that  ver>-  age 
wh'-n  oth'.r  Miti'in'.  fir.^i  -<:t  themselves  in  earnest  to  weaken  it.  This  unhappy 
]Kr.iih;irity  wa.^  iimi'.>ubtcrlly  the  effect  of  preceding  events;  but  it  was  the 
irnmf^diate  cause  of  the  decline  of  Spain,  since,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
in  former  ]H:hfxU,  it  Ls  certain  that  in  modem  times  the  pmsperity  of  nations 
dfjxjn'U  on  pnnciples  t(»  which  the  clergy  as  a  Ixxiy  are  invariably  opposed. 
I'ri'l'.-r  l'}iili]>  III.  they  ^(ained  an  immense  accession  of  strength;  and  in  that 
very  n.-i^n  they  signalized  thi.s  new  epfx:h  of  their  [wwer  by  obtaining,  with 
<:irLiini-.tanc'.'^  of  horrible  l>arbarity.  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  Moorish  nation. 
Tins  w«Ls  an  act  so  atrr>cious  in  it.->elf,'^  and  so  terrible  in  its  consequences,  that 
->oni'.*  writer^!  have  ascril»erl  to  it  alone  the  subsequent  ruin  of  Spain  ;  forgetting 
that  other  causes,  far  more  ]>«>tent,  were  also  at  work,  and  that  this  stupendous 
i.riine*  cr>uld  never  have  Ix-en  perpetrated  except  in  a  country  which,  being 
loMx  accustomed  to  regard  heresy  as  the  most  heinous  of  all  offences,  was  ready, 
at  .'iny  cost,  to  purge  the  land  and  to  free  itself  from  men  whose  mere  presence 
was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Christian  faith. 

After  the  reduction,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  last  Mohammedan 
kingdom  in  Spain,  the  great  object  of  the  Spaniaids  became  to  convert  those 
whom  they  had  contfuered.  '^  They  believed  that  the  future  welfare  of  a 
whole  )K.'<>ple  was  at  stake  ;  and  finding  that  the  exhortations  of  their  clergy 
had  no  effect,  they  ha^l  reajurse  to  other  meaas,  and  persecuted  the  men  they 
were  unable  to  persuade.  By  torturing  some,  by  burning  others,  and  by  threaten- 
ing all.  they  at  length  succeeded  ;  and  we  arc  a.ssured  that  after  the  year 
}>2^i  there  was  no  Mtjhammcdaii  in  Spain  who  had  not  been  converted  to 
Christ ianity. ^21     Immense  numbers  of  them  were  baptized  by  force  ;  but  being 

'■■'•  III  1O23,  Howell  writes  from  Madrid  :  "  Such  is  the  reverence  they  bear  to  the 
(hunh  here,  and  so  holy  a  conceit  they  have  of  all  ecclesiastics,  that  the  greatest  Deo 
in  Spain  will  tremble  to  offer  the  meanest  of  them  any  outrage  or  affront.**  Homrelfs 
iMti'Ts,  edit.  I^mdon,  1754,  p.  138.  "The  reverence  they  show  to  the  holy  function 
of  the  rhurrh  is  wonderful  ;  IVinces  and  Queens  will  not  disdain  to  kiss  a  Capuchin's 
sh-eve,  oT  the  surplice  r)f  a  priest."  .  .  .  '*  There  are  no  such  sceptics  and  cavillere  there, 
as  in  other  places."  p.  496.  In  1669,  another  observer  writes :  **  En  Espagne  les  Re- 
IJKif'Mx  sont  les  inaitrcs,  et  Temportent  par  tout  011  ils  se  trouvent."  Voyages  faUs  en 
divers  1  emps  en  Espaf^ne,  .\instcrdain,  1700,  p.  35.  And,  to  quote  one  more  authority, 
the  f'>llf>wing  picture  is  given"  of  Spanish  s<«iety  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV :  "  No  habia 
faiiiilia  r:on  <iuicn  no  cstuvieran  entroncados  los  frailes  por  amistad  6  parentesco ;  ni 
Crisa  (pic  les  cerrara  sus  pucrtas  ;  ni  conversacion  en  que  no  se  les  cediera  la  palabra  :  ni 
nurs.i  on  que  no  se  les  obligara  a  ocupar  la  primera  silla  ;  ni  resolucion  grave  entre  ricos 
n  pobres  que  se  adoptara  sin  su  consejo  ;  y  si  no  tomaban  parte  en  elles,  las  satisfacciones 
donicsticas  no  eran  cabales."  Rio^  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

>22  "  Le  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  qui  n'6toit  pas  trds  susceptible  de  piti6,  Fappelle  'le 
plus  hardi  ct  le  plus  barbare  conseil  dont  Thistoire  de  tous  les  si^es  pnte^dens  fasae 
mention.'  "  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  163,  Paris,  1839. 

123  ««  Porque  los  Reyes  queriendo,  que  en  todo  el  Reino  fuesen  Christianos,  embiaroo 
a  I'Vai  Francisco  Ximcnez,  que  fue  Arzobispo  de  Toledo  i  Cardenal,  para  que  los  per- 
suadiesc.  Mas  ellos,  gcnte  dura,  pertinaz,  nuevamente  conquistada»  estuvier  onrecios.** 
Sfendnza,  Guerra  de  Granada  que  hizo  Felipe  II.  contra  los  Moriscos,  Valencia,  1776,  4to« 
p.  10.  The  author  of  this  book  was  born  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  Granada, 
where  he  lived  for  a  considerable  period. 

13*  "  L'aiinee  1526  vit  done  disparaftre  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  TEspagne  les  signes 
exti'rioiirs  de  rislamismo."  Circnurt,  Histoire  des  Arabes  d* Espagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii. 
p.  220.  .M.  Lafuente  {Historia  de  Espaiia,  vol.  x.  p.  132)  says  of  1502,  that  "  desde 
(■ntonces,  por  primera  vez  al  cabo  de  ocho  sIrIos,  no  qued6  un  solo  habitante  en  Espaiia 

[  •  Causers  "  far  more  pr>tent  "  than  a  '*  stupendous  "  act  must  have  been  potent  indeed. 
As  is  fully  shown  below,  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  did  for  the  industrial  life  of  Spain 
what  the  othtT  work  of  the  Inquisition  had  done  for  the  intellectual.  It  was  thus  a  main 
factor  jn  the  decay  of  Spain.— Ed.] 
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baptized,  it  was  held  that  they  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  were  amenable  to 
her  discipline. 125  That  disciphne  was  administered  by  the  Inquisition,  which, 
during  the  rest  of  the  sixteenth  century,  subjected  these  new  Christians,  or  Moris- 
cocs,  as  they  were  now  called,i26  to  the  most  barbarous  treatment.  The  genuine- 
ness of  their  forced  conversion  was  doubted  ;  it  therefore  became  the  business 
of  the  Church  to  inquire  into  their  sincerity.*^?  The  civil  government  lent  its 
aid  ;  and  among  other  enactments  an  edict  was  issued  by  Phihp  II.  in  1566, 
ordering  the  Moriscoes  to  abandon  everything  which  by  the  slightest  possibility 
could  remind  them  of  their  former  religion.  They  were  commanded,  under 
severe  penalties,  to  learn  Spanish,  and  to  give  up  all  their  Arabic  books.  They 
were  forbidden  to  read  their  native  language,  or  to  write  it,  or  even  to  speak  it 
in  their  own  houses.  Their  ceremonies  and  their  very  games  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited. They  were  to  indulge  in  no  amusements  which  had  been  practised 
by  their  fathers  ;  neither  were  they  to  wear  such  clothes  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  Their  women  were  to  go  unveiled  ;  and  as  bathing  was  a  heathenish 
custom,  all  public  baths  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  even  all  baths  in  private 
houses. 128 

By  these  and  similar  measures  ^29  these  unhappy  people  were  at  length  goaded 

que  esteriormente  diera  culto  i  Mahoma  :  *'  but  in  vol.  xi.  p.  447,  he  says  that,  in  1524, 
"  volvieron  inmediataraente  4  sus  ritos  y  ceremonias  muslfmicas."  As  M.  de  Circourt 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  materials  used  by  M.  Lafuente,  and  is,  moreover,  a  much 
more  critical  writer,  it  seems  likely  that  his  statement  is  the  correct  one. 

125  "  Ces  malheureux  auraient  tous  6t6  extermin^s,  s'ils  n'avaient  consent!  k  recevoir  le 
bapteme.  Au  milieu  des  d^combres  de  leurs  maisons,  sur  les  cadavres  fimians  de  leurs 
femmes,  ils  s'agenouillerent.  Les  germanos,  ivres  de  sang,  firent  Toffice  de  prStres ; 
Tun  d'eux  prit  uu  balai,  aspergea  la  foule  des  musulmans,  en  pronon^ant  les  paroles 
sacramentelles,  et  crut  avoir  fait  des  chr6tiens.  L*arm6e  des  germanos  se  r^pandit 
ensuite  dans  le  pays  environnant,  saccageant  d'abord,  baptisant  apres.**  Circourt, 
Histoire  des  Arabes  d'Espagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  175.     See  also  p.  202. 

i2tf  That  was  their  general  name  ;  but,  in  Aragon,  they  were  termed  *'  *  tomadizos,'  en 
lenguage  insultante."     Janer,  Condicion  de  los  Moriscos  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  26. 

127  "  Recibieron  el  Sacramento  por  comodidad,  no  de  voluntad,  y  asi  encubriau  todo 
lo  possible  el  viuir  y  raorir  en  la  secta  de  Mahoma,  siendo  in£eles  apostatas.'*  Vander- 
hammen's  Filipe  Segundo,  p.  12.  "  Porque  la  Inquisicion  los  comenz6  ^  apretar  mas  de 
lo  ordinario."  Mendoza^  Guerra  de  Granada,  p.  20.  **  Poner  nuevo  cuidado  i  diligencia 
en  descubrir  los  motivos  destos  horabres."  p.  26.  And  yet  this  very  writer  has  the  im- 
pudence to  declaim  against  Mohammedanism  as  a  cruel  religion.  "  Cruel  i  abominable 
religion  aplacar  a  Dios  con  vida  i  sangre  inocente  !  "  pp.  107,  108. 

12a  Vanderhammen  {Filipe  Segundo,  p.  12,  Madrid,  1632)  merely  tells  us  that  "  Por 
cedula  el  ano  sesenta  y  seis  les  niand6  dexassen  el  habito,  lengua  y  costumbres  de  Moros, 
y  fuessen  Christianos  y  lo  pareciessen."  But  the  exact  provisions  were,  "Que  dentro  de  tres 
anos  aprendiesen  los  moriscos  a  hablar  la  lengua  castellana,  ye  de  alii  adelante  ninguno 
pudiese  hablar,  leer  ni  escribir  ardbigo  en  publico  ni  en  secreto:  que  todos  los  contratos  que 
se  hiciesen  en  ar^bigo  fuesen  nulos  :  que  todos  los  libros  asi  escritos  los  llevasen  en  t^rmino 
de  treinta  dias  al  presidente  de  la  audiencia  de  Granada  para  que  los  mandase  examinar, 
devolviendoseles  aquellos  queno  ofriecieran  inconveniente  para  que  los  pudiesen  guardar 
solo  durante  los  tres  anos  :  que  no  se  hicieran  de  nuevo  marlotas,  almalafas,  calzas  ni 
otra  suerte  de  vestidos  de  los  que  se  usaban  en  tiempos  de  moros  ;  que  durante  este 
tieinpo,  las  mujeres  vestidas  ^  la  morisca  Uevarian  la  cara  descubier  ta  ;  que  no  usasen 
de  las  ceremonias  ni  de  los  regocijos  moros  en  las  bodas,  sino  conforme  al  uso  de  la  Santa 
Madre  Iglesia,  abriendo  las  puertas  de  sus  casas  en  tales  dias,  y  tambien  en  los  de  fiesta,  no 
haciendo  zambras  ni  leylas  con  instrumentos  ni  cantares  moriscos,  aunque  no  dijesen  en 
ell(js  cosas  contraria  d  la  religion  cristiana,"  &c.  Janer,  Condicion  de  los  Moriscos, 
PP-  31.  32,  where  other  particulars  will  be  found,  which  should  be  compared  with 
Circourt,  Histoire  des  Arabes  d'Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  283,  459-463. 

»2y  Some  of  the  other  steps  which  were  taken  before  1566  to  affront  the  Moriscoes  are 
enumerated  hi  PrescotCs  History  of  Philip  II.,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  there  were  many  acts  of  local^tyranny  which  escape  the  general  his- 
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int'i  nljolh'iii  :  ;in<i  in  i :'-"  tliey  tiMik  the  iloperate  step  of  measuring  their  force 
;iuaiii^t  that  •■!  I  hi-  whflr  Spanish  nmnarchy.  The  result  could  hardly  be 
«lniibt»;il  I'lii  xh*'  Mnn^c'f^.  ma'ldene<l  by  tht-ir  suffenngs.  and  fighting  for  their 
all.  pPiirriLifl  the  tontf^t  till  1 57  r,  when  the  in«iurrcction  wss  finally  put  down.*** 
Jiy  thi-.  un^ucce-Miil  ittfTi  they  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  in  strength  ; 
aiid  (luring;  the  reniaiiuiiK  twenty-seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  we  hear 
comparatively  little  of  them.  Notwithstanding  an  occasional  outbreak,  the 
mUI  animosities  were  >ut>M(ling.  and  in  the  course  of  time  would  probably  have 
disappearerl.  At  all  events,  there  was  no  pretence  for  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniard-!,  since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Moriscoes,  weakened  in 
every  way,  humbled,  broken,  ami  scattered  through  the  kingdom,  could,  even 
if  they  desired  it,  etiect  anything  against  the  resources  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

Bui  after  the  death  of  Philip  II.  that  movement  began  which  I  have  just 
descnbed.  and  which.  contrar\-  to  the  course  of  affairs  in  other  nations,  secured 
to  the  Spani*^h  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  centur\-  more  power  than  they  had 
fHi^:^e>sed  in  the  sixteenth.  The  consequences  of  this  were  immediately  apparent. 
The  clergy  dul  not  think  that  the  steps  taken  by  Philip  II.  against  the  Moriscoes 
were  suiftcienily  decisive  ;  and  even  during  his  lifetime  they  looked  forward  to 
a  new  reign,  in  which  these  Christians  of  doubtful  sincerity  should  be  either 
<lestroyed  <»r  driven  intm  Spain."*  While  he  was  on  the  throne  the  prudence 
of  the  giivernment  restrained  in  sr)me  degree  the  eagerness  of  the  Church  ;  and 
the  king,  t o lit j wing  the  advice  of  his  ablest  ministers,  refused  to  adopt  the 
measures  to  which  he  was  urged,  and  to  which  his  own  disposition  prompted 
him.*"*-     Hnt  under  hi>  siiccessf)r  the  clergy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gained  irpsh 

torian.  One  of  them,  on  the  part  rtf  the  Bishop  of  (iuadix.  is  worth  quoting.  "  On  le 
vit  i)iiiisser  lifitoli  raiH-e  jiisciu'a  faire  raser  les  fennnes  et  les  obliger  k  racier  leurs  ongles 
])niir  eii  faire  disparaitre  les  traces  du  henne,  cosnietique  inoffensif  dont  il  abhorrait 
I'lisage.  en  rais^ui  de  re  que  les  .Arahes  Tavaient  introdnit."  Circourt,  Histairf  ties  Arabes 
(rhspanne,  \*}\.  ii.  p.  226. 

ijit  Its  rrtnriiKling  s^-eiie.  in  Marrh,  1571,  is  skilfully  depicted  in  PreseotCs  History  of 
Philip  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14.S-151.  The  splendid  courage  of  the  Moriscoes  is  attested  by 
Mend*  17a  in  his  <  Miiten)p«irary  histr)ry  of  the  war  :  hut,  in  narrating  the  horrible  outrages 
whirh  they  tind<  tiibtcdly  ronnniited,  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  long -continued  and  in- 
sufferable pmvof  ati<ins  whirh  they  had  received  frmn  the  Spanish  Christians.  What  be 
m'Mitions  of  oiH*  of  the  battles  is  <:urious,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  elsewhere 
reri>nl(-<l.  "  Fiic  imrfiadn  por  anibas  partes  el  combatc  hasta  venir  i  las  espadas,  de  que 
liiN  Mi>rfps  se  apn>vcrhan  ineiiiis  (}ue  nosotros.  por  tener  las  suyas  un  filo  i  no  herir  ellos 
(If  piinta.*"     Mt'tuinza,  (iuerra  de  Granada,  edit.  4to,  Valencia,  1776,  p.  168. 

1:"  .An  instanr  e  of  this  was  exhibited  in  157S.  on  the  very  day  in  which  Philip  III.  was 
iMini.  *'  Predirandii  en  un  lugar  de  Aragun.  t(Klo  de  Moriscos,  llamado  Ricla,  6Torrellas, 
nil  n-ligiriso.  llamado  Vargas,  el  mismo  dia  que  nacit")  su  Magestad,  viendo  el  poco  fruto 
(\\\i'  ha(  ia  con  sus  sennoiics.  dixi*.  rorno  en  Ihroferia.  a  aquella  gente  rebelde  :  Pues  no 
(liirnis  desiK'dir  t\v  vuestros  pe('h(»s  esta  infernal  sccta,  sabcd,  que  ha  nacido  en  Castilla 
vn  I'riiH  ipe  <]ue  <»s  ha  dv  e<  har  de  ICspana."  I'ortfiio,  Dichos  y  Heckos  de  Pkelipe  ill,, 
in  Yanez.  Menwrias,  Madrid.  1723,  p.  224  :  and  nearly  the  same  words  in  Janer^  Con* 
dtimn  df  /i;s  Muriscns.  p.  ^w).  .Mr.  l*res<:ott.  in  his  History  of  Philip  Ii„  vol.  iii.  p.  139, 
(pi'itrrs  a  MS.  letter  fn>ni  Don  Jnhn  of  Austria  to  Philip  II.,  written  in  1570,  and  stating 
that  the  Spanish  iiKniks  were  openly  preaching  against  the  leniency  with  which  the  king 
treated  the  Morisr<K;s.  "  Predicando  en  los  piilpitos  publicamente  contra  la  benignidad 
y  (tcmeiK-ia  (pie  V.  .M.  ha  inandado  usar  ron  esta  gente." 

>'<''  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  authority,  it  is  denied  that  Philip  II.  entertained 
th<-  desire  of  expelling  th»^  .Moriscoes.  "  lil  rJlracter  austere  y  la  severidad  de  Felipe  II. 
rednndahan  en  favor  de  lus  moriscos,  porqiie  no  daba  oidos  ^  las  instigadones  de  <»'pin«f 
person  a  jes  (pie  seHalaban  la  expulsion  general  con  10  nnico  reinedio  eficaz  para  los  males 
rpii*  ofrecia  a!  pais  a<piella  desventura<la  raza.  A<'ababa  el  monarca  de  tocar  los  tristcft 
resultados  de  una  emigracion  ]>or  las  funestas  const'cuencias  de  la  despoblacion  del  reino 
graiiadiii«.>,  y  pnrferia  (dntinuar  en  la  .vc-}i</a  de  la  conciliacion,  procurando  de  nue\'0  la 
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strength,  and  they  soon  felt  themselves  sufficiently  powerful  to  begin  another 
and  final  crusade  against  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Moorish  nation.^^ 

The  Archbishop  of  Valencia  was  the  first  to  take  the  field.  In  1602  thi^ 
eminent  prelate  presented  a  memorial  to  Philip  III.  against  the  Moriscoes ;  and 
finding  that  his  views  were  cordially  supported  by  the  clergy,  and  not  dis- 
couraged^by  the  crown,  he  followed  up  the  blow  by  another  memorial  having 
the  same^object.i3*  The  Archbishop,  who  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and 
who  from  his  rank  and  position  was  a  natural  representative  of  the  Spanish 
Church,  assured  the  king  that  all  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  monarchy 
had  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  unbelievers,  whom  it  was  now  necessary 
to  root  out,  even  as  David  had  done  to  the  Philistines,  and  Saul  to  the  Amale- 
kites.^36     He  declared  that  the  Armada  which  Philip  II.  sent  against  England  in 

ensefianza  de  los  converses."  Janer,  Condicum  de  las  Moriscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  59? 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  the  character  of 
Philip,  we  have  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  the  testimony  of  Archbishop  Ribera, 
who  had  often  communicated  with  the  king  oa  the  subject,  and  who  distinctly  states 
that  Philip  desired  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  **  £1  hechar  ke  Mocos  deste 
Reyno,  ha  sido  cosa  muy  desseada,  y  procurada  per  los  Reyes  Predecessoces  del  Rey 
nuestro  Sefior,  aunque  no  executada."  .  .  .  **  £1  Rey  Don  Felipe  Segimdo,miestroSeftor» 
despues  de  suceder  en  estos  Reynos,  tuvo  el  mismo  desseo  ;  y  assi  mandd,  que  se  juntassen 
los  Prelados  deste  Reyno  para  buscar  remedio  el  aflo  de  1568 ;  siendo  Ar^obi^o  desta 
Metropoli  el  Reverendissimo  Don  Hernando  de  Lloazes.  Hizieronse  en  aqudla  Junta 
algunas  Constituciones  de  consideracion.  Visto  que  no  aprovechabsn,  mando  el  alio 
1 587  que  se  hiziesse  ortra  J unta,  en  la  qual  me  halU  yo  :  afladimos  tambien  algunas  nuevas 
Constituciones.  Y  constando  d  su  Magestad  que  no  eran  bastantes  las  diligendas 
passadas,  y  que  siempre  perseveraban  en  su  heregia,  se  resolvi6  de  mandarlos  hechar  del 
Reyno,  6  por  lo  menos  meterlos  dentro  de  la  tierra."  Ximenex,  Vida  de  Riberm^  Roma, 
1734*  4to,  pp.  419,  420.  This  important  passage  is  decisive  as  to  the  real  feelings  of 
Philip,  unless  we  assume  that  Ribera  has  stated  a  deliberate  falsehood.  But,  strange  to 
say,  even  the  book  in  which  so  remarkable  a  passage  is  contained  appears  to  be  unknown 
either  to  M.  Janer  or  to  M.  Lafuente. 

133  ''  Ki  rey  Felipe  III.,  hombre  de  rudo  ingenio,  se  dejaba  gobemar  con  fadlidad  por 
aquellos  que  sabiendo  los  temores  de  su  conciencia,  se  aprovechaban  de  su  imbedlidad 
para  conseguir  cuanto  querian.  Muchos  eclesiteticos,  recordando  las  espnhiones  de 
judios  y  moros  ejecutadas  de  6rden  de  Fernando  6  Isabel,  y  conodendo  que  k  Felipe  III. 
seria  agradable  imitar  d  estos  monarcas,  le  aconsejaron  que  condenase  al  destierro  4 
todos  los  moriscos  que  vivian  en  sus  reynos  ;  pues  no  s(do  se  obstinaban  en  seguir  la  ley 
mahometana,  sino  que  tenian  tratos  con  los  turcos  y  entre  sf  para  buscar  suslibertades 
per  medio  del  rigor  de  las  armas.*'  Castro,  Decadencia  de  Espa/Ha,  Cadis,  1852,  pp. 
loi,  102. 

i3«  These  memorials  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  his  life  by  Ximenez.  See  the  very 
curious  book  entitled  Vida  y  Virtudes  del  Venerable  Siervo  de  Dios  D.  Juan  de  Ribera^ 
por  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Juan  Ximenez,  Roma.  1734,  4to,  pp.  367-374.  376-393-  Thk  work  is,  I 
believe,  extremely  rare ;  at  all  events  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a  copy  from 
Spain  or  Italy,  and  after  some  years'  unsuccessful  search  I  met  with  the  one  I  now 
have,  on  a  London  book -stall.  M.  de  Circourt,  in  his  learned  History  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  and  he  complains  that  be 
could  not  procure  the  works  of  Ribera,  whose  Mem^ials  he  consequently  quotes  second- 
hand. Circourt,  Histoire  des  Arabes  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  iiL  pp.  168,  351.  Nor 
does  Watson  seem  to  have  known  it ;  though  both  he  and  M.  de  Chrcourt  refer  to  Rscriva's 
Life  of  Ribera.  Watson's  Philip  III.,  London,  1839,  pp.  214-221.  An  abstract  of  these 
Memorials  is  given  by  Geddes,  who,  though  a  learned  and  accurate  writer,  had  the 
mischievous  habit  of  not  indicating  the  sources  of  his  information.  Geddes*  Tradi, 
London,  1730,  vol.  i.  pp.  60-71. 

136  '*  Por  lo  qual  se  puede  creer,  que  nuestro  Seftor  ha  querido  reservar  esta  obca  tan 
digna  de  pecho  Real  para  Vuestra  Magestad,  como  ieserv6  la  libertad  de  su  poebto  para 
Moyses,  la  entrada  de  la  Tierra  de  Promission  para  Josue,  la  vengan^a  de  la  injuria 
antigua  de   los  Amalequitas  para  Saul,  y  la  victoria  de  los  Filisteoe  para    David.'* 
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15SX  had  lK:en%k-^iroyerl  btcau-ie  CkkI  would  not  allow  even  that  pious  enter* 
j>rise  lu  succeed  while  ih<.»sc*  who  undertook  it  left  heretics  undisturbed  at 
home.  For  the  same  reason  the  late  expedition  to  Algiers  had  failed  ;  it  being 
evidently  the  will  of  Heaven  that  nothing  should  prosper  while  Spain  was  in- 
habited by  apostates.»»  He,  therefore,  exhorted  the  king  to  exile  sdl  the  Moris- 
coes.  except  some  whom  he  might  condemn  to  work  in  the  galleys,  and  othezs 
who  could  become  slaves,  and  labour  in  the  mines  of  America.^^  This,  he 
added,  would  make  the  reign  of  Phihp  glorious  to  all  posterity,  and  would  raise 
his  fame  far  above  that  of  his  predecessors,  who  in  this  matter  had  neglected 
their  obvious  duty.** 

These  remonstrances,  besides  being  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 

XimeneZt  Vida  tU  Ribera,  p.  370.  Again,  p.  377  :  "  Y  al  primer  Rey  que  tuvo  el  Ifnndo, 
en  sieiido  elegidu  per  Dios,  y  contirmado  en  su  Keyno,  le  embia  4  mandar  por  un  Plopbeta 
que  destruya  a  los  Amalequitas,  sin  dexar  honibres,  ui  mugeres,  ni  nii&os,  aunqne  aean  de 
lee  he,  en  fin  que  no  quede  rastro  de  ellos,  ni  de  sus  baziendas.  Y  porqoe  no  cumplio 
cxactameate  su  mandamiento,  cayo  en  indignacion  de  Dios,  y  fue  privado  del  Resmo. 
Al  segundo  Rey,  que  fue  David,  le  mando  Dic«  en  siendo  jurado,  que  destruyesse  los 
Phi  lis  tecs,  como  lo  hizo." 

13^  "  El  afio  quando  se  perdio  la  poderosa  Armada,  que  iba  &  Inglaterra*  r«^ft<i4^>  de 
la  benignidad  del  Rey  nuestro  Seiior,  que  esti  en  el  Cielo,  me  atrevi  con  el  zelo  de  fiel 
vassal  lo  y  Capellan,  4  dezir  4  Su  Magestad ;  que  aviendo  gastado  mucho  tiempo  en  dis- 
currir,  que  causa  podia  aver  para  que  Dios,  nuestro  Seiior,  permitiesse  aquel  mal  snceMO, 
se  me  havia  ofrecido  una  cosa  de  mucha  consideracion,  y  era,  querer  dezir  la  Magestad 
Divina  a  Su  Magestad  Catolica ;  que  mientras  no  ponia  remedio  en  estas  Hcregias  de 
Espafia,  cuyos  Re>'nos  le  avia  encomendado,  no  se  debia  ocupar  en  remediar  las  de  lot 
Reynos  agenos.  Y  ahora  confiando  en  la  misma  benignidad,  y  clemenda  de  Vuestra 
Magestad,  me  atrevo  tambien  4  dezir,  que  aviendo  considerado  la  causa,  porque  Dios  nos 
ha  quitado  de  las  manos  la  toma  de  Argel,  a\iendose  dispuesto  todas  las  prevenciGoes 
para  ella  con  la  mayor  pnidencia,  y  sagacidad,  que  hemos  visto  en  nuestros  tiempos,  y 
sirviendonos  el  mar,  y  los  a>Tes,  y  las  ocasiones,  de  la  manera,  que  podiamos  dessear*  tengo 
por  sin  duda.  que  ha  sido,  querer  nuestro  Seilor  dar  a  Vuestra  Magestad  el  ultimo  recuerdo 
de  la  obligacion,  que  tiene,  de  resolver  esta  platica.**  XimeneXt  Vida  de  Riherat  p.  373. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  such  admirable  specimens  of  theological  reasoning  were  to  remain 
buried  in  an  old  Roman  quarto.  I  congratulate  myself  and  the  reader  on  my  acquisitkin 
of  this  volume,  which  is  a  vast  repertory  of  powerful  though  obsolete  weapons. 

137  "  Todas  estas  cosas,  y  otras  nmchas,  que  dexo  de  dezir,  p<v  no  ser  prollzo,  me  haaen 
evidencia,  de  que  conviene  para  el  servicio  de  Dios  nuestro  SeAor,  y  que  Vuestra  Magestad 
esta  obligado  en  concicncia,  conio  Rey,  y  Supremo  Seilor,  4  quien  toca  de  justicia  defender. 
y  conservar  sus  Keynos,  mandar  desterrar  de  Hspaila  todos  estos  Moriscos.  sin  que  quede 
honibre,  ni  muger  grande,  ni  pequefio  ;  reservando  tan  solamente  los  nifios,  y  nifias,  que 
no  Uegarcn  a  sicte  aiios,  para  que  se  guarden  entre  nosotros,  repartiendolos  por  las  cases 
particulares  de  Christianos  viej(js.  Y  aun  hay  opinion  de  personas  doctas,  que  estos 
tales  ninos  y  nlAns,  l<js  puede  Vuestra  Magestad  dar  por  esclavos,  y  lo  fundan  con  rasones 
probables.'*  Ximenez,  Vida  de  Ribcra,  pp.  379,  380.  '*  Destos  que  se  han  de  destenar, 
podra  Vuestra  .Magestad  toniarlos  que  fuere  scrvido  por  esclavos,  para  proveer  sus 
<  jaleras,  6  para  enibiar  4  las  minas  de  las  Indias,  sin  escnipulo  alguno  de  conciencia,  lo 
que  tambien  sera  de  no  poca  iitilidad."  p.  384.  To  do  this  was  to  be  merciful ;  for 
they  all  deserved  capital  punishment,  *'  merecian  pena  capital.*'  p.  381. 

13H  "  Aora,  Catolica  Magestad,  vemos  que  Dios  nuestro  Sefior  ha  reservado  para 
Vuestra  .Magestad,  y  para  sti  Real  Corona,  el  nombrc,  y  hechos  de  Rey  Catholioo  :  permi- 
ticndr>  por  sus  sccrctos  juizios,  que  If>s  que  han  sido  siempre  enemigos  de  su  I^esia  se 
ccjnscrvcn,  y  que  los  (]ue  antes  eran  Catholicos,  ayan  degenerado,  y  apostatado  de  su 
santa  ley  y  assi  va  la  honra  do  1  )ios  nuvstrr)  SeAor,  y  el  exemplo,  y  confusion  de  los  otros 
Kevfs.  en  ({ue  Vuestra  .Magestad  tenga  sus  Keynos  limpios  de  Hereges,  y  principalmcnte 
a  Mspafia.  Y  (piaiido  esto  huviesse  de  costar  grandcs  trabajos,  y  todo  el  oro,  y  plata, 
({ue  hay  en  las  Indi.is,  estaria  niuy  bicn  rinpleadd  :  pues  se  atraviessa  la  honra  de  DioB, 
la  de  su  Santa  Iglcsia,  el  antiguo  renonibrc  desta  Corona,"  &c.  Ximenex,  Vidm  de  Riberm% 
p.  i-Sj.     And  nn  lh<r  neglort  <»f  tluty  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  see  p.  370. 
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the  Spanish  Church,  were  warmly  supported  by  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  primate  of  Spain.  In  only  one  respect  did  he  differ 
from  the  views  advocated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia.  The  Archbishop  of 
V^alencia  thought  that  children  under  seven  years  of  age  need  not  share  in  the 
general  banishment,  but  might,  without  danger  to  the  faith,  be  separated  from 
their  parents,  and  kept  in  Spain.  To  this  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  strongly 
objected.  He  was  unwilUng,  he  said,  to  run  the  risk  of  pure  Christian  blood 
being  polluted  by  infidels  ;  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than  leave  one  of  these 
unbelievers  to  corrupt  the  land,  he  would  have  the  whole  of  them,  men,  women, 
and  children,  at  once  put  to  the  sword.^^^ 

That  they  should  all  be  slain,  instead  of  being>^banished,  was  the  desire  of  a 
powerful  party  in  the  Church,  who  thought  that  such  signal  punishment  would 
work  good  by  striking  terror  into  the  heretics  of  every  nation.  Bleda,  the  cele- 
brated Dominican,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his  time,  wished  this  to  be 
done,  and  to  be  done  thoroughly.  He  said  that  for  the  sake  of  example  every 
Morisco  in  Spain  should  have  his  throat  cut,  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
which  of  them  were  Christians  at  heart,  and  it  was  enough  to  leave  the  matter 
to  God,  who  knew  his  own,  and  who  would  reward  in  the  next  world  those  who 
were  really  CathoUcs.i*^ 

It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  wretched  remnant  of  a  once  splendid  nation 
was  now  sealed.  The  rehgious  scruples  of  Philip  III.  forbade  him  to  struggle 
with  the  Church  ;  and  his  minister  Lerma  would  not  risk  his  own  authority  by 
even  the  show  of  opposition.  In  1609  he  announced  to  the  king  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  had  become  necessary.  "  The  resolution,"  replied 
Philip,  "  is  a  great  one  ;  let  it  be  executed."  ^**  And  executed  it  was,  with 
unflinching  barbarity.  About  one  million  of  the  most  industrious  inhabitants 
of  Spain  were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their  religious 

139  ♦'  xhe  most  powerful  promoter  of  their  expulsion  was  Don  Bernardo  de  Roias  y 
Sandoval,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Inquisitor  •General  and  Chancellor  of 
Spain.  This  great  prelate,  who  was  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  by  whom  the  king 
for  some  years  before  and  for  some  years  after  the  expulsion  was  absolutely  governed, 
was  so  zealous  to  have  the  whole  race  of  the  Moriscoes  extinguished,  that  he  opposed 
the  detaining  of  their  children  who  were  under  seven  years  of  age  ;  affirming  that  of  the 
two  he  judged  it  more  advisable  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Moriscoes,  men,  women,  and 
children,  than  to  have  any  of  their  children  left  in  Spain,  to  defile  the  true  Spanish  blood 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Moorish."  Geddes*  TractSy  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  86.  Navarrete  has  pro- 
nounced a  glowing  eulogy  upon  the  piety  and  other  noble  qualities  of  this  prelate  ;  and 
says  that  *'  llenando  de  esplendor  con  su  virtud  tres  sillas  episcopales,  mereci6  que 
Clemente  VIII.  le  honrase  con  el  capelo,  y  fu6  elevado  d  la  primada  de  Toledo,  y  al 
enipleo  de  inquisidor  general."   Vida  de  Cervantes,  pp.  xcvii.  xcviii.,  Barcelona,  1839. 

140  "  He  (jid  assure  all  the  old  Christian  laity  that  whenever  the  king  should  give  the 
word,  they  might,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Moriscoes, 
and  not  spare  any  of  them  upon  their  professing  themselves  Christians  ;  but  to  follow 
the  holy  and  laudable  example  of  the  Croisado  that  was  raised  against  the  Albigenses, 
who,  upon  their  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Bezeir,  wherein  were  two 
hundred  thousand  Catholics  and  hereticks,  did  ask  Father  Arnold,  a  Cistercian  monk, 
who  was  their  chief  preacher,  '  Whether  they  should  put  any  to  the  sword  that  pretended 
to  be  Catholics  ; '  and  were  answered  by  the  holy  Abbot,  '  That  they  should  kill  all  with- 
out distinction,  and  leave  it  to  God,  who  knew  his  own,  to  reward  them  for  being  true 
Catholicks  in  the  next  world  ;  '  which  was  accordingly  executed."  Geddes,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

1*^  "  *  Grande  resolucion  ! '  contesto  el  d6bil  monarca  al  ministro  favorito  :  *  hacedlo 
vos,  duque.'  "  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  xv.  p.  375.  But  this  reply,  so  far  from 
being  a  mark  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Philip,  was  a  strictly  logical  application  of  the 
principles  which  he  entertained,  and  which  indeed  were  almost  universal  in  Spain.  We 
know  from  his  contemporary  biographer  that  *'  Determin6  el  Rey  en  los  principios  de  su 
Reynado,  como  Rey  tan  poderoso  y  Catolico,  de  consagrar  y  dedicar  A  Dios  la  potencia 
de  sus  Consejos  y  Armas  para  extinguir  y  acabar  los  enemigos  de  la  Iglesia  Santa.*' 
Davila,  Historia  de  la  Vida  de  Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  i.  p.  44. 
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npminiis  was  rlitiibtful.^'^  Many  were  slain  as  they  approached  the  coast: 
«)t!irrs  wen*  iM-.-ittii  an«l  plundercl  :  and  the  majority,  in  the  most  wretched 
jiliiilit,  -jailfMl  f«ir  Atnca.  DunnK  the  {xtssage.  the  crew,  in  many  of  the  ships. 
piM-  upon  them,  butchered  the  men.  ravished  the  women,  and  threw  the  children 
into  the  >fa.  Thosf  who  e^eafted  this  fate  landed  on  the  coast  of  Barbary, 
wlu-re  they  we  a-  attacke<l  by  the  Ik-dnuins  and  many  of  them  put  to  the  sword. 
Others  made  their  way  into  the  desert,  and  perished  from  famine.  Of  the  nom- 
lier  of  lives  actually  >acriticed  we  have  no  authentic  account  ;  but  it  is  said,  on 
very  ^<xk1  authonty,  that  in  one  expedition,  in  which  140,000  were  carried  to 
Africa,  upwards  of  100.000  suffered  death  in  its  most  frightful  forms  within  a 
few  mrmths  after  their  expulsion  from  Spain.**^ 

Now,  for  the  tirst  time,  the  Church  was  really  triumphant .^^  For  the  first 
time  there  was  not  a  heretic  to  be  seen  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Straits 
of  (Jdjraltar.  All  were  orth<xlox,  and  all  were  loyal.  Every  inhabitant  of  that 
Kreat  country  olxryed  the  Church,  and  feared  the  king.  And  from  this  happy 
combination' it  was  believed  that  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Spain  were  sure 
to  foUcjw.  The  name  of  Philip  III.  was  to  be  immortal,  and  posterity  would 
never  weary  of  admiring  that  heroic  act  by  which  the  last  remains  of  an  infidel 
race  were  cast  (jut  from  the  land.  Those  who  had  even  remotely  participated 
in  the  glorious  consummation  were  to  be  rewarded  by  the  choicest  blessings. 
Tliemselves  an<l  their  families  were  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven. 
The  earth  shr>u]d  l)ear  more  fruit,  and  the  trees  should  clap  their  hands.  Instead 
of  the  thorn  should  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier,  the  myrtle. 
A  new  era  was  now  inaugurated,  in  which  Spain,  purged  of  her  heresy,  was  to 
U-  at  ea>e,  anrl  men,  living  in  safely,  were  to  sleep  under  the  shade  of  their  own 

1*^  This  is  the  average  estimate.  Some  authors  make  it  less,  and  some  more;  while 
riinr  writer  says,  "  The  numlwrs  expelled  have  been  estimated  at  four  hundred  thousand 
families,  or  two  millions  of  souls.*'  Clarke's  Internal  State  of  Spain,  London,  1818,  p.  33- 
But  this  is  incredihle.  M.  Castro  {Decadencia  de  Espana,  Cadiz.  1853,  p.  205)  says, 
"  r'spana  perdio  en  los  inorist-os  un  niillon  de  habitantes  :  *'  and  M.  Janer  {CondUiomii 
los  Moriscos,  Madrid,  1S57,  p.  93).  "  Sin  eiitrar  en  calculos  sobre  los  que  habia  cnandD 
se  expidio  el  edicto  de  Valencia  en  i6o«>,  iii  si>l)re  los  que  fenecieron  en  las  rebdianes»de 
iiiaiio  armada,  de  sed,  de  hanibre  o  ahogados.  creemcks  i)oder  fijar,  aproztmadamente^  ca 
nove(icntos  mil  li>s  (luc  llegaron  a  poner  el  pie  fuera  de  la  peninsula,  despldi^ndose  pan 
siempre  de  lasc«istasjy  fruiiterasde  lilspafia.  cuya  cifra  deducimos  del  exikmen  y  contextD 
de  um  is  y  otn^  es^ritc  ires,  de  las  listas  que  n<  >s  han  quedado  de  los  expulsos,  de  I(3S  datoide 
rliversas  relacioiies,  estad<»s  y  d<M*uinent«»s  examinados  con  este  solo  intento;**  and 
further  on,  p.  105,  "la  exi>uIsion  de  uti  niillon,  6  novecicntos  milde  sus  habitanteSi" 
LlMrnite  {H istoire  de  V Inqui'iitwn,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  Paris.  iHi8)says,  "  un  milHoa  d'habitaM 
util«-s  ct  labnrienx  :  "  Ximenez  (Vida  de  Kihera,  Roma.  1734,  4to,  p.  70),  **  novecientoi 
mil  :  "  and  Hoisel.  wh«i  was  in  Spain  fifty  years  after  the  expulsion,  and  collected  the 
traditi'»nary  evidmrr,  »iays.  **  U  s«»rtit  nenf  rens  tantdc  mille  hommes  de  compte  faitde 
Val<iu  e,  d' Andal«  msir.  el  (K-  Castille."  lit'iseU  Journal  du  Vttyage  iTEspagne,  Paris,  1669. 
4 to,  p.  275- 

H3  Watsitn's  Philip  III-,  pp-  214,  235.  Dtivila,  Vida  de  Felipe  III.,  p.  r46.  Vma 
Menwrias  para  la  Historia  de  Felipe  III.,  pp.  2«i,  2()o.  Janer,  Condicion  de  los  Moristoi, 
])]>.  K3,  .S4,  t;o.  Some  particulars  respecting  their  expulsion  may  also  be  seen  in  Cotting- 
ton's  Letters  from  Madrid,  which  were  written  in  x6of),  but  are  of  very  little  vahe- 
Winu'otHrs  Memnrials  of  Affairs  of  State,  vol.  iii.  ]>]>.  73,  gi,  103,  118.  London,  folio.  ITW* 

>"  In  a  continiporary  sermon  in  commemoration  of  their  expulsion,  the  preacher  jof- 
fully  exclaims,  "  Tues,  que  mayor  honra  p(xlemos  tcner  en  este  Reyno,  que  ser  todoskS 
<pir  vivim«is  en  el,  tieles  a  Pi<iS,  y  al  Key.  sin  compafiia  de  estos  Hereges  y  trasrdoces  ?  ** 
Ximenez,  Vida  de  Ribera,  p.  423-  -Another  clergyman  cries  out,  "  Al  fin  salieron  crtofc 
y  <pn(lo  la  tierra  lihre  de  la  infamia  de  «-sta  K«Mite."  Davila,  Vida  de  Fdipe  Tertat. 
p.  I4•^  See  also  p.  151.  '*  Y  es  digno  de  poner  en  consideracion  el  lelo  que  lot  Reyai 
dc  llspana  tuvicron  m  todi>  tiempo  de  snstentar  la  ¥6  Catolica  ;  pues  en  diierentes cs- 
puKioms  que  han  ln-cho,  han  sacado  de  sus  K<'ynos  tres  inillonesde  Moros,  y  doar"" — " 
de  Jndios,  en^Muif^os  de  nuestra  Iglesia." 
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vineyards,  sow  their  gardens  in  peace,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  they  had 
planted. '^^ 

These  were  the  promises  held  out  by  the  Church,  and  believed  by  the  jjeople. 
It  IS  our  business  to  inquire  how  far  the  expectations  were  fulfilled,  and  what 
the  consequences  were  of  an  act  which  was  instigated  by  the  clergy,  welcomed 
by  the  nation,  and  eagerly  applauded  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius 
Spain  has  produced. ^'^♦^ 


1^5  See  the  sermon  by  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to 
Ximenez,  Vida  de  Ribera,  pp.  411-428.  I  would  fain  quote  it  all ;  but  the  reader  must  be 
content  with  part  of  the  peroration,  pp.  426,  427.  "  Entre  las  felizidades,  que  cuenta 
el  I^spiritu  Santo  que  tuvieron  los  hijos  de  Israel  en  el  goviemo  del  Rey  Salomon,  es  una  ; 
que  Vivian  los  honibres  seguros,  durmiendo  ^  la  sombra  de  su  parra,  y  de  su  higuera,  sin 
tener  de  quien  tenier.  Assi  estarimos  en  este  Reyno  de  aqui  adelante^  por  la  misericordia 
de  nuestro  Senor,  y  paternal  providencia  de  Su  Magestad,  todo  nos  sobrard,  y  la  misma 
tierra  se  fertilizara  y  dard  fruto  de  bendicion.  Brocardico  es,  de  que  todos  usabades, 
dizierido  que  despues,  que  estos  se  bautizaron,  no  se  avia  visto  un  alio  fertil ;  aora  todos 
lo  seran,  porque  las  heregias  y  blasfemias  de  estos  tenian  esterilizada,  abrasada,  y  in- 
ficionada  la  tierra,  coino  dixo  el  Real  Propheta  David,  con  tantos  pecados  y  abomina- 
ciones."  .  .  .  "  Y  edificaran  en  las  tierras,  que  antes  eran  desiertas,  plantando  vifias,  y 
bebiendo  el  vino  de  ellas,  y  sembrardn  huertas,  y  comeran  del  fruto  de  los  arboles,  que 
han  plantado,  y  nunca  seran  hechados  de  sus  casas,  dize  Dios.  Todo  esto  promete 
nuestro  Senor  por  dos  Prophetas  suyos.  Todo  {digo  otra  vez)  nos  sobrard.**  All  this  was 
to  happen  to  the  people  ;  while,  as  to  the  king,  he,  in  the  same  sermon,  p.  416,  is  likened 
to  David  ;  and  it  was  declared  by  another  high  authority  that  his  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  was  so  great  an  exploit  ("  hazafia  "),  that  '*  durdra  su  memoria  por  los  veni- 
deros  siglos."     Porte  no,  in  Yanez,  Memorias  para  Felipe  Ill.y  p.  281, 

!*♦'  '*  Amidst  the  devout  exultation  of  the  whole  kingdom, — Cervantes,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  others  of  the  principal  men  of  genius  then  alive,  joining  in  the  general  jubilee." 
Ticknu/s  History  of  Spanish  JAteraturey  vol.  i,  pp.  428,  429.  Compare  Dunlop^s  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  16.  Porreuo  says  that  it  may  be  placed  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world  ;  "  la  podemos  poncr  entre  las  siete  maravillas  del  mundo.**  Yanez,  Memorias, 
p.  2f)7  :  and  Davila  {Vida  de  Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  cap.  41,  p.  139)  pronounces  it  to  be  the 
most  glorious  achievement  which  had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Pelayo.  All  this  is 
natural  enough  ;  but  what  is  really  curious  is  to  trace  the  modem  remains  of  this  feeling. 
Campomanes  {Apcndice  d  la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  iv.  p.  130,  Madrid,  1777),  a  very 
able  man.  and  far  more  liberal  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  of 
"  la  justa  expulsion  de  los  moriscos  dcsde  1610  d  1613."  Ortiz,  in  1801,  expresses  himself 
with  more  hesitation,  but  is  evidently  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  liberated  Spain  from 
"  la  perniciosa  semilla  de  Mahoma  que  restaba  en  ella."  Compendio  de  la  Historia  de 
Espana,  vol.  vi.  pp.  304,  303.  Nay,  even  in  1856,  the  great  modern  historian  of  Spain, 
while  admitting  the  serious  material  injury  which  this  horrible  crime  inflicted  on  the 
(M)untry,  assures  us  that  it  had  the  "  immense  advantage  "  of  producing  religious  unity  ; 
unable  to  i)erceive  that  the  very  unity  of  which  he  boasts,  generates  an  acquiescence  and 
stagnation  of  mind  fatal  to  all  real  improvement,  because  it  prevents  that  play  and 
rollision  of  opinions  by  which  the  wits  of  men  are  shari>ened  and  made  ready  for  use. 
"  Con  la  expulsion  se  completo  el  principio  de  la  unidad  religiosa  en  Espafia,  que  fu6  un 
bicn  inmenso,  pero  se  oonsum6  la  ruina  de  la  agricultura,  que  fu6  un  inmenso  mal." 
LafuenU,  Historia  de  Espafia,  vol.  xvii.  p.  340,  Madrid,  1856.  And,  the  year  after  this 
sagacious  sentiment  had  been  given  to  the  world,  another  eminent  Spaniard,  in  a  work 
crowned  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  went  still  further,  and  declared,  that  not 
only  did  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  cause  great  benefit  by  securing  unity  of  creed, 
but  that  such  unity  was  "  necessary  on  the  Spanish  soil."  "  Y  si  bajo  el  aspecto  econ6- 
mico  reprobamos  semejante  medida  por  la  infiuencia  perniciosa  que  tuvo  desde  el 
momento  de  dictarse,  la  imparcialidad  de  historiadores  nos  obliga  d  respctarla  por  los 
inmensos  biencs  que  produjo  en  el  6rden  religioso  y  en  el  6rden  politico."  .  .  .  "  La 
unidad  religiosa  era  necesaria  en  el  suelo  espaiiol."  Janer,  Condicion  Social  de  los 
Moriscos  de  Espafia,  Madrid,  1857,  pp.  no,  114.  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  country  in 
which  these  opinions  are  expressed,  not  by  some  obscure  fanatic,  from  the  platform  or 
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T''.*  tft-r.:-  '.'..'".  :.'.*  m.'.^r.iL  Tr.sTi?r:tT  -f  Sram  mar  be  stated  in  a  few 
■i.- ri-  rr—  -.-rir.y  -t-tr.-  lir:"-:  --.^  'izizriry  laree  bodies^  of  industnons 
>-*  -....:..--•..  i-  1  -t  t: .-  r-  i- . r. : *r-  -5  ^  r±  -  ~  :  i*::!:.-  Vitbdra-wTi.  The  be?t  systems 
.:  :. ---i- :r.  -.-.-e-  -l-  -r.  -tr^  ir-i-.v.^el  ry  th*  M-ir^scoes.  who  tilled  and  irri- 
i'i:*:-,  -*-.::_  :r.::*ii::zi- jr  _*-•.  :r.-*'  Ti*  c-lti-.-atyrn  oi  nee.  cotton,  and  sugar. 
■i.z,-i  :.-.*  ->i=.-ia-::ir*  :  ^i-jc  i=.i  r  ^P"^'  ""^^  aim-^st  connned  to  them-***  By 
::.t:r  *xz--s:-.r.  ill  :ii_-?  Ti?  l**-r:V--*l  a:  a.  birw.  az^d  most  of  it  was  destroyed 
i'.z  *v*r.  Y'.z  t.-.*  Sr^niii  '.-~?:iirj  :::z^il«r«i  sach  poisuits  beneath  their 
-iii-^ty.  1=.  :.-.-T:r  --"irn-.tr.*.  vrir  ar:d  rt::z::«a  were  the  only  two  avocations 
'*-.z\:.y  'A  ':>::r.«  :::'..-a-*-l.  T  dzh:  :-.r  tz*  kznz.  or  to  enter  the  Chnrch.  was 
r-o^-ouVibit  tui  evtr.-T.'unz  *!?*'  -1*=  =i*in  and  sordid.***  ^"hen,  theiefoie. 
ti.*  M..r.To:.rr-  Tr*re  '.-t-j^^'.  .1:  .:  ip-iin  ihere  was  no  oat  else  to  fill  their  place  : 
irt",  an-i  r:=.5:r.-La4::--r^  ■e::h^r  i-rc^aeraitc  or  were  entirely  lost,  and  immmse 
r^jr:-^a=  of  ^z'^'t,.^  lind  wtr*:  it:r  -^nciiltivaied.  Some  of  the  richest  parts  of 
Vi>::cLi  a-'i  Orar-arla  -xtzt  =-:  zL^z'^zitd  that  means  were  wanting  to  feed  even 
i:jz  -.canty  pcpuLa::os  -wl'icr.  r*rr.iiz^  rhere.^*  Whole  districts  were  suddenly 
'ifr^rte'l.   and  rio-A-n  to  tie  prtsen:  day  have  never  been  repeopled.     The« 

th-t  p-;?.:t,  bit  by  able  a::d  learr-td  zie::.  who  prc-mulgate  them  with  all  the  authority 
of  ::.«:]r  ;^.«:ti'x-.,  bei::^  tieiLJcIv^  dw=ied.  if  anythinz.  rather  too  bold  and  too  libenl 
i  .T  xt.t  p^vple  to  '^t:::.  :h*y  addr»si  tb-tir  wirks  ? 

••'  *'  Los  .T.or-A  -tra::  n.uy  d:«*j-:s  en  ::do  1  o  que  niira  a  obras  de  agua."  CaimpO' 
mam:,  Apendxcc  d  la  kiuca£t>:-n  Popular,  v:L  iii.  p.  c\-ii.  '^The  Moors  were  the  most 
i:;Vri::2*rr-t  agri-,ull .miii  Spain  c%cr  had."  LoS-j-ri^'i  Spain,  \-ol-  iL  p-  216.  Evai 
]%\*:\\^Ti'A  ad:r.:ts  that  "except  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  Mooes,  the  Spaniards 
v.*zz*:  ^\:i.^/it  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  zrrigatioa/'  Clarke's  Internal  SttM 
of  Spam,  p.  lift.  See  his-'.  Circx-urt,  A  robes  dEipa%ru,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  voL  iL  p.  12,  vol.  iii* 
pp.  ifj2,  222  \  b'jurz^rlng.  Tableau  de  fEspazne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  170,  171  ;  and  Tomnsenfs 
Spam,  vol.  iii.  p.  74.  Remains  of  their  splendid  aqueducts  still  exist.  Hasknui'  SpeiM, 
vol.  i.  pp.  120, 125.  2';, I,  2'>2.  Compare  Spam  *n-  an  American,  vol.  iL  p.  1x2,  with  LEOti 
de  I'Eypai^ne,  Geneve,  i6m,  p.  3>y. 

»*-  Conipare  Janer,  C.,ndici'jn  dt  *os  Mr^rxiCryi,  pp.  47,  45,  with  CaM^oiiMfMS.  Apemdiet 
u  la  Educacujn  Popular,  V'A.  iii.  p.  \xi;..  aiid  Dunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

>*'  The  more  sensible  Aiufm^  the  Spaniards  notice,  with  regret,  this  national  contempt 
i',T  every  f>^rrn  «jf  useful  industry.  See  Campomanes,  Educacion  Popular,  p.  128,  and 
Sempere,  Monarchic  Eipagnole,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  27S.  A  traveller  in  Spain  in  1669,  says 
<.f  the  people,  **  ils  meprisent  tellement  le  travail,  que  la  pliipart  des  artisans  soot 
'•lr.jn^ers."  Voyage;  fails  en  divers  Temps  par  M.  .W****.  .Amsterdam,  1700,  p.  80. 
Another  traveller,  between  1093  and  1695.  says,  they  **  think  it  below  the  dignity  of  a 
Spariiard  to  labour  and  provide  for  the  future."  Travels  by  a  Gentleman  (by  Bromley  ?). 
I^ih'lon,  1702,  p.  35.  A  third  observer,  in  1679.  assures  us  that  **  ils  souffrent  plot 
ais'-inent  la  faiin  et  les  autres  necessitez  de  la  vie,  que  de  travailler,  disentails,  comme 
d'-s  nif-ra'naires.  re  qui  n'appartient  qu'a  des  Ksclaves.**  ITAulnoy,  RdaHon  du  Voytgi 
Wh.pai^ne,  LyfKi,  1693.  vol.  ii.  pp.  369.  370.  For  further  illustrations  of  this,  see  L«M« 
Voyai*/;  en  hxpaf^ne,  Paris,  1730,  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Capmany,  Qnesiiones  Criiiuu, 
pp-  H*  Vt*  S*>'  iMbfjrdes  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  l.  Ranke's  Spanisk  Empire^  p.  103-  Tomrn* 
senifs  Journey  Ihrough  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240,  241. 

>-''''  "  Piido.  pucs,  derirse  con  razon  de  nuestra  patria.  que  de  Arabia  Feliz  se  habia 
r/>Tiv^Tiidf>  ^m  Arabia  Desierta,  y  de  Valencia  en  particular,  que  el  bello  jardin  de  Espafia 
vr  habia  f:onvertido  en  paranio  sern  y  deshicido.  I)oj6seen  breve  sentir  en  todas  partes 
el  azote  riel  hainbrc  :  y  al  ale^^re  buUicio  de  las  poblaciones  sucedioel  melancolico  sUendo 
de  |i;s  r]<'Spoblarlos,  y  al  fnxuente  cruzar  dc  los  iabradores  y  trajineros  por  los  caminos 
si^iiio  f'l  |K>lif(r(;so  enr  ueiitro  de  l<>s  salteadores  que  los  infestaban,  abrig&ndose  en  las 
riiin;is  i\t:  los  pur*blos  d(;siert(^."  Janer,  Condicion  de  los  Moriscos,  p.  100.  See  also 
hunloff's  Memoirs,  vf)l.  i.  p.  16.  Campf»iiianes  says.  '*  Kl  gran  n(imero  de  artesanos,  que 
s.ilif'ruii  (Oil  la  (>xpulsioii  d(r  li;s  niorisrr>s,  cans'')  un  fHi\\^c  mortal  A  las  manufacturas,  J 
;'i  1.1  labran/a."  Afyendiic  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  \\A.  i.  p.  13.  .\nd  p.  268,  "  El  punto 
di'  d'M  :ul(rii(  ia  d'-  iiucstras  manufacturas,  pnede  lixarse  dosdc  el  aflo  de  1609.  en  que 
tiilto  piJiH  ipiu  la  t'xpnisioii  de  los  Moriscos.'* 
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solitudes  gave  refuge  to  smugglers  and  brigands,  who  succeeded  the  industrious 
inhabitants  formerly  occupying  them  ;  and  it  is  said  that  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes  is  to  be  dated  the  existence  of  those  organized  bands  of  robbers 
which  after  this  period  became  the  scourge  of  Spain,  and  which  no  subsequent 
government  has  been  able  entirely  to  extirpate.^^^ 

To  these  disastrous  consequences  others  were  added,  of  a  different,  and  if 
possible  of  a  still  more  serious  kind.  The  victory  gained  by  the  Church  in- 
creiisecl  both  her  power  and  her  reputation.  During  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  only  were  the  interests  of  the  clergy  deemed  superior  to  the  interests 
of  laymen,  but  the  interests  of  laymen  were  scarcely  thought  of.  The  greatest 
men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  became  ecclesiastics,  and  all  temporal  con- 
siderations, all  views  of  earthly  policy,  were  despised  and  set  at  nought.  No 
one  in(|uired  ;  no  one  doubted  ;  no  one  presumed  to  ask  if  all  this  was  right. 
The  minds  of  men  succumbed  and  were  prostrate.  While  every  other  country 
was  advancing,  Spain  alone  was  receding.*  Every  other  country  was  making 
some  addition  to  knowledge,  creating  some  art,  or  enlarging  some  science.  Spain, 
numbed  into  a  death -like  torpor,  spell -bound  and  entranced  by  the  accursed 
superstition  which  preyed  on  her  strength,  presented  to  Europe  a  sohtary  in- 
stance of  constant  decay.  For  her  no  hope  remained  ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  question  was  by  whose  hands  the  blow 
should  be  struck  which  would  dismember  that  once  mighty  empire,  whose 
shadow  had  covered  the  world,  and  whose  vast  remains  were  imposing  even 
in  their  ruin. 

To  indicate  the  different  steps  which  mark  the  decline  of  Spain  would  be 
hardly  possiljle,  since  even  the  Spaniards,  who,  when  it  was  too  late,  were  stung 
with  shame,  have  abstained  from  writing  what  would  only  be  the  history  of 
their  own  humiUation  ;  so  that  there  is  no  detailed  account  of  the  wretched 
reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  which  together  comprise  a  period  of  nearly 
eighty  years. '^2     Some  facts,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  and  they 

!■>'  '*  Sur  la  carte  d'Espagne,  en  mille  endroits  est  inscrit  ce  funeste  mot,  despoblado  ; 
eii  inillc  endroits  la  nature  sauvage  a  repris  la  place  des  cultures.  Etudiez  la  direction 
des  despoblados,  et  coiisultez  Ics  registres  des  commissaires  de  Texpulsion,  vous  verrez 
prcsque  toujours  que  les  families  niorisques  couvraient  ces  solitudes.  Leur  patrimoine 
abandonne  forma  le  domaine  des  voleurs,  qui  6tablirent  avec  une  sorte  de  s6curit6  leurs 
corrcspondances  effrontees  h.  travers  toute  I'Espagne.  Le  brigandage  s*organisa  comnie 
line  profession  ordinaire  ;  et  la  contrebande,  sa  compagne,  leva  le  front  avec  autant 
d'audace,  autant  de  succes."  Circourt,  Histoire  des  Arabes  d'Espagne^  vol.  iii.  pp.  227,  228. 

1^2  "  Decline')  pues  muy  sensiblemente  la  vasta  monarqula,  y  callaron  atonitos  los 
historiadorcs,  como  huyendo  la  necesidad  de  traer  k  la  memoria  lo  que  veian  y  apenas 
croian.  Enniudecio  pues  la  historia  de  Espafia  en  los  dos  reynados  de  Felipe  IV.  y 
Carlos  11.  viendo  continuaba  nuestra  decadencia,  hasta  quedar  Espafia  al  nivel  de  los 
irienos  poderosos  Estados  de  Europa.  Este  silencio  nos  ha  privado  de  saber  no  solo 
las  causas  de  nuestra  decadencia,  sino  tambien  de  los  acontecimientos  civiles  y  militares 
del  siglo  xvii."  Ortiz,  Compendia  de  la  Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  vi.,  Prologo,  p.  i.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  complained  of  by  Ortiz  until  1856,  when 
M.  Lafuente  published,  in  Madrid,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  volumes  of  his  History 
of  Spain,  which  contain  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.  Of  this  work  I  have 
no  desire  to  speak  disrespectfully  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
interest,  on  account  of  the  admirable  clearness  with  which  the  different  topics  are 
arranged,  and  also  on  account  of  its  beautiful  style,  which  reminds  us  of  the  best  days 
of  Castilian  prose.  But  I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  as  a  history,  and  especially  as 
a  liistory  which  undertakes  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain,  it  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  In  the  first  place,  M.  Lafuente  has  not  emancipated  himself  from  those 
very  prejudices  to  which  the  decline  of  his  country  is  owing.  And  in  the  second  place 
he  has,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  II.,  not  used  sufficient  diligence 

f*  This  is  contradicted  by  the  account  previously  given  of  the  state  of  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  *  And^Germany,  of  course,  "jeceded  "  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War. — Ed.] 
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an:  v»:-ry  •^i^iiiticant.  At  the  Ix-gmnint;  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  popu- 
Iniion  of  Madrid  \va.->  est  i mated  to  be  40^.000  :  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
ijentury  less  than  zcxt.cxx).^^  Seville,  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Spain,  pos- 
-♦.-j-ied  in  the  sixteenth  centun-  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  looms,  which  gave 
».-mf>Ioyment  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons.***  By  the  reign  of 
l'hilij>  V.  these  sixteen  thi'>u>and  kxims  had  di^-indled  away  to  less  than  three 
hundred  :  *'*5  and  in  a  rei>ort  which  the  Cortes  made  to  Phihp  IV.,  in  1662. 
it  IS  stated  that  the  city  contained  (uily  a  quarter  of  its  former  number  of  in- 
liatntHnts.  and  that  even  the  vines  and  oHves  cultivate<l  in  its  neighbourhood, 
;ind  which  comprised  a  considerable  ]»art  of  its  wealth,  were  almost  entirely 
iu*«I».'ctefl. *•''**  Toledo,  in  the  mirldle  of  the  sixteenth  centur\-,  had  upwards  of 
fifty  w*Killen  manufactories  ;  in    i6'^»5   it  had  only  thirteen,  almost  the  whole 

•  if  the  trade  having  been  carried  away  by  the  Moriscoes,  and  established  at 
rnni-*.'-'*"  Owinj?  to  the  r^ame  cause  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  for  which 
Toledo  wa-s  celebrated,  was  entirely  lost,  and  nearly  forty  thousand  persons 
who  de|>cndcd  on  it  were  deprived  of  their  means  of  support. **      Other  branches 

in  v-arrhin;;  f'>r  materials  for  studying  the  ecimomical  changes  through  which  Spain 
has  passed.  Lr>okini;  t^H)  intently  at  the  surface,  he  mistakes  s>*mptoms  for  causes ; 
so  that  the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  people  everywhere  escapes  his  grasp.  As  the 
«»bj«*ct  to  which  my  studies  are  directed  compels  me  to  contemplate  affairs  from  a  larger 
and  more  general  point  nf  view  than  he  has  done,  it  naturally  happens  that  the  coo- 
f  lii<if)ns  at  which  wr  arrive  are  very  different :  but  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony,  what- 
ever it  may  be  wr)rth,  t<i  the  great  merit  of  his  book  as  a  work  of  art,  though  as  a  work 
nf  <;rif'nre  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  eflected  nothing,  and  has  thrown  no  new  light 

•  HI  tfie  real  history  of  that  unfortunate  albeit  once  splendid  nation,  of  which  his  f lo- 
•pience,  his  learning,  and  his  taste,  make  him  one  of  the  chiefest  cxnaments. 

*''■'*  S(x  Dunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  320 ;  and  the  interesting  calculations  in  UxtariXt 
Thenrica  y  Practica  de  Comcrcio,  Madrid,  1757,  folio,  pp.  35,  36.  Owing  to  the  ignorance 
whi^h  formerly  prevailed  respecting  statistics,  such  estimates  are  necessarily  imperfect ; 
but  aftor  the  desolation  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  extraordinary  diminatioQ 
in  the  population  of  the  capital  was  inevitable.  Indeed,  a  contemporary  of  Charles  IL 
states  that  in  1699,  Madrid  had  only  i.so.ooo  inhabitants.  Mimoires  de  LouviUe,  Puis. 
iSiH,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  This  account  is  taken  from  "  un  m^moire  manuscrit,  en  langue 
espagn^)le,  trouv»'f  dans  les  papiers  du  marquis  de  Lou\ille,"  p.  67. 

''»*  Capmany  {Qiiestioncs  Criticas,  p.  30),  who  seems  to  have  written  his  able  but  not 
very  accurate  work  for  the  express  purpose  oi  concealing  the  decline  of  his  country, 
has  given  these  figures  erroneously.  .My  information  is  derived  from  an  official  report 
made  in  1701  by  the  trade -corporations  ("gremios")  of  Seville.  "  Fijan  la  ^poca  de 
la  ruina  de  nuestras  fabricas  desde  el  re>'nado  de  Felipe  II.  y  afladen  *  haber  llegado 
a  tener  solo  en  esta  ciudad  el  arte  mayor,  y  menor  de  la  sede,  el  n(imero  de  mas  de  diei 
y  seis  mil  telares,  ye  s  ocupaban  en  los  exercicios  adherentes  ^  61,  mas  de  ciento  treinta 
mil  personas  de  ambos  sexos.'  "  Campomanes,  Apendice  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  i. 
p.  473,  Madrid.  1775.  See  also  Uztariz,  Theorica  y  Practica  de  Comereio,  p.  14,  •'die* 
y  spis  mil  telares  ;  "  where,  however,  no  authority  is  quoted. 

i''»5  *•  Kl  principal  origen  y  causa  de  que  los  16,000  telares  de  seda,  lana,  <h-o  y  plata, 
que  se  contaban  en  5>evilla,  sc  hallen  oy  reducidos  d  menos  de  300."  Uztarix,  TMeoruM 
de  ComerciOt  p.  243. 

I'w  Sempere,  Monarchic  Kspa^nole,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  who  refers  to  the  report  of  the  Cortes 
published  by  Alonso  Nunez  de  Castro. 

«''7  Lahorde's  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  338,  where  it  is  also  said  that  Tunis  became,  in  coose- 
•pience  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscf>es,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  caps,  which 
"  were  subserjuently  imitated  at  Orleans."  Compare,  on  the  cap -manufactories  of 
Tunis,  a  note  in  Campomanes,  Apendice  d  la  Educacion  Popular^  vol.  iv.  p.  249. 

iw  *•  Toh'dc  on  se  mettaiont  en  oMivre  433,000  livres  de  soie,  avait  d6ji  perdu  ce 
travail,  <iui  sufTisait  autrefois  h  I'existcnce  de  38,484  personnes.  I-a  population  de  cette 
ville  avait  cprouv/''  un  tiers  de  diminution,  et  vingt-cinq  maisonsde  ses families  les  ploi 
illustrcs  «''taient  j>ass('es  dans  le  domaine  de  divers  couvens."  Sempere,  Monortkit 
EspannolCy  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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ol  industry  shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  early  in  the 
seventeenth,  Spain  enjoyed  great  repute  for  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  which 
were  made  in  enormous  quantities,  and  shipped  to  many  parts,  being  particularly 
valued  in  England  and  France,  and  being  also  exported  to  the  Indies.  But 
Martinez  de  Mata,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1655,  assures  us  that  at  that  time  this 
source  of  wealth  had  disappeared  ;  the  manufacture  of  gloves  having  quite 
ceased,  though  formerly,  he  says,  it  had  existed  in  every  city  in  Spain.^^  In 
the  once -flourishing  province  of  Castile  everything  was  going  to  ruin.  Even 
Segovia  lost  its  manufactures,  and  retained  nothing  but  the  memory  of  its  former 
wealth. 1^^^  The  decay  of  Burgos  was  equally  rapid  ;  the  trade  of  that  famous 
city  perished  ;  and  the  deserted  streets  and  empty  houses  formed  such  a  picture 
of  desolation,  that  a  contemporary,  struck  by  the  havoc,  emphatically  declared 
that  Burgos  had  lost  everything  except  its  name.*^^  In  other  districts  the 
results  were  equally  fatal.  The  beautiful  provinces  of  the  south,  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  had  formerly  been  so  wealthy  that  their  contributions  alone  sufficed, 
in  time  of  need,  to  replenish  the  imperial  treasury  ;  but  they  now  deteriorated 
with  such  rapidity,  that,  by  the  year  1640,  it  was  found  hardly  possible  to  impose 
a  tax  on  them  which  would  be  productive. ^^^     During  the  latter  half  of  the 

^^  See  his  interesting  essay,  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  Campomanes,  vol.  iv.  p.  251. 
He  says,  "  La  fabrica  do  los  guantes,  que  tenian  pocos  aflos  ha  todas  las  ciudades  de 
estos  reynos  para  el  consume  de  Espana  y  las  Indias,  era  muy  considerable  ;  y  se  ha 
destruido,  despues  que  se  di6  entrada  al  consumo  de  guantes  estrangeros."  Such  a 
statement,  made  by  a  contemporary,  is  unimpeachable  ;  but  the  reason  he  assigns  is 
inadequate. 

^^^  vSegovia,  as  it  appeared  in  1659,  is  thus  described  in  BoiseU  Journal  du  Voyage 
iVKspagne,  Paris,  1669,  4to,  p.  186  :  "  Autresfois,  cette  ville  qui  paroist  assez  grande, 
estoit  fort  riche.  tant  k  cause  que  les  rois  de  Castille  y  demeuroient,  qu'li  cause  du  grand 
commerce  des  laines  et  des  beaux  draps  qui  s'y  faisoient ;  mais  k  present  le  trafic  n'y 
est  plus,  et  on  n'y  fait  plus  que  fort  peu  de  draps,  de  sorte  que  la  ville  est  presque  desert 
et  fort  pauvre.  IJne  marque  de  sa  pauvret^,  du  mauvais  ordre  d'Espagne,  et  du  peu 
de  prevoyance  des  Espagnols  (quoy  qu'on  dise  de  leur  fiegme)  c'est  que  le  jour  que  j'y 
arrivay  jusques  »^  deux  heures  aprcs  midy  il  n'y  avoit  point  eu  de  pain  en  toute  la  ville, 
et  ils  ne  s'en  etonnoient  point."  The  decline  of  the  silk  and  wool  manufactures  of  Segovia 
is  also  noticed  by  Martinez  de  la  Mata,  who  wrote  in  1650.  See  his  Dos  Discursos,  edited 
by  Canga,  Madrid,  i794»  P-  8.  Saint  Simon,  who  was  there  in  1722  says,  "  A  regard 
de  leurs  laines,  j'en  vis  les  manufactures  k  S^govie  qui  me  parurent  peu  de  chose  et  fort 
tombees  de  leur  ancienne  reputation."  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simony  vol.  xxxvii. 
p.  230,  Pans,  1841.  Segovia  used  to  be  famous  for  the  beautiful  colour  of  its  cloth,  the 
dye  of  which  was  taken  from  a  shell-fish  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  purpura  of  the  ancients.  See  a  note  in  Dillon's  Spain,  Dublin,  1781 , 
pp.  19,  20. 

i*'!  Such  is  the  language  of  a  Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
*'  Porque  a  la  ciudad  de  Burgos,  cabeza  de  Castilla,  no  le  ha  quedado  sino  el  nombre, 
ni  aun  vestigios  de  sus  ruinas  ;  reducida  la  grandeza  de  sus  tratos.  Prior,  y  C6nsules, 
y  ordenanzas  para  la  conservacion  de  ellos,  k  600  vecinos,  que  conservan  el  nombre, 
y  lustre  de  aquella  antigua  y  noble  ciudad,  que  encerr6  en  si  mas  de  seis  mil,  sin  la  gente 
suelta,  natural,  y  forastera."  Campomanes,  A  pendice  a  la  Educacion,  vol.  i.  p.  453,  Madrid, 
1775.  An  intelligent  Dutchman,  who  visited  Spain  in  1655,  says  of  Burgos,  "  elle  a 
esto  autrefois  fort  marchande,  mais  depuis  peu,  elle  a  presque  perdu  tout  son  commerce." 
Aarsens  de  Sontmerdyck,  Voyage  d'Espagne,  Paris,  1665,  4to,  p.  16.  To  me  it  certainly 
appears  that  facts  of  this  sort  have  more  to  do  with  the  real  history  of  Spain  than  the 
details  of  kings,  and  treaties,  and  battles,  which  the  Spanish  historians  love  to  accumulate. 

1^2  "  Could  contribute  little  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state."  Dunlop^s  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  285.  Compare  Lamentos  A  pologiticos,  in  Dos  Discursos,  edit.  Canga.  Madrid,  1794, 
p.  82,  on  the  state  of  things  in  '*  lo  mas  fertil  de  Andalucfa."  The  government  first 
became  alive  to  all  this  when  it  found  that  no  more  money  could  be  wrung  from  the 
people.  In  May,  1667,  a  council  of  state,  convoked  by  the  queen,  reported  that  **  quant 
aux  ressources  qu'on  voudrait  tirer  de  I'Espagne,  sous  forme  de  dons  volontaires  ou 
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seventeenth  century  matters  l)ccamc  still  worse,  and  the  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  i)eopIe  surpass  all  description.  In  the  villages  near  Madrid  the 
inhabitants  were  literally  famishing  ;  and  those  farmeis  who  had  a  stock  of 
food  refused  to  sell  it,  because,  much  as  they  needed  money,  they  were  appre- 
hensive of  seeing  their  families  perish  around  them.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  capital  was  in  danger  of  being  starved  ;  and  ordinaxy  threats  pro- 
ducing no  effect,  it  was  found  necessary  in  1664  that  the  President  of  Castile, 
with  an  armed  force,  and  accompanied  by  the  public  executioner,  should  visit 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  bring  their  supplies  to  the 
markets  of  Madrid. ^^  All  over  Spain  the  same  destitution  prevailed.  That 
once  rich  and  prosperous  country  was  covered  with  a  rabble  of  monks  and  clergy, 
whose  insatiate  rapacity  absorljed  the  httle  wealth  yet  to  be  found.  Hence 
it  happened  that  the  government,  though  almost  penniless,  could  obtain  no 
supplies.  The  tax-gatherers,  urged  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  adopted  the 
most  desperate  expedients.  They  not  only  seized  the  beds  and  all  the  furniture, 
but  they  unroofed  the  houses,  and  sold  the  materials  of  the  roof  for  whatever 
they  would  fetch.  The  inhabitants  were  forced  to  fly ;  the  fields  were  left 
uncultivated  ;  vast  multitudes  died  from  want  and  exposure  ;  entire  villages 
were  deserted  ;  and  in  many  of  the  towns  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  houses 
were,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  utterly  destroyed.***^ 

autrement,  le  conseil  estiine  qu*il  est  bicn  difficile  d*imposer  aux  peuples  des  charges 
nouvellcs  ;  "  and  in  November  of  that  same  year,  at  another  meeting  of  the  coandl* 
a  memoir  was  drawn  up  stating  that  *'  dcpuis  le  rcgne  de  Don  Ferdinand  le  Catholiqae 
jusqu'li  ce  jour,  la  monarchic  d'Espagnc  ne  s*est  pas  encore  vue  si  prds  de  sa  nnne.  si 
cpuisoe.  si  denuee  des  ressources  n^ccssaires  pour  fairc  face  4  un  grand  piril."  See 
extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Councils,  published  for,  I  believe,  the  first  time, 
by  M.  Mignet,  in  his  Negociations  relatives  d  la  Succession  tTEsfMigHe,  vol.  iL  pp.  124, 6oi» 
Paris,  1S35, 4to.  See  also,  in  the  same  valuable  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV. 
from  his  ambassador  at  Madrid,  dated  2nd  June,  1667,  and  stating  that  "Textrfaiuti 
est  ici  si  grande  qu'il  se  fait  une  contribution  volontaire  de  tous  les  particuliers  que  Ton 
appelle  donativo,  pour  foumir  quelque  argent  present  pour  les  n^cessit^s  publiques.** 

i"3  In  1664,  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  vrrites  from  Madrid  to  Secretary  Bennet,  "Sinoe 
my  last  to  you,  of  yesterday,  the  President  of  Castile,  ha\'ing,  by  the  king*s  special  and 
angry  command,  gone  forth  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  attended  with  the  hangman. 
and  whatsoever  else  of  terror  incident  to  his  place  and  derogatory  to  his  person*  the 
markets  in  this  town  begin  to  be  furnished  again  plentifully  enough.**  Mewurin  «/ 
Lady  Fatishawe,  written  by  herself,  edit.  London,  1830,  p.  291. 

^^  Nothing  but  the  precise  and  uncontradicted  evidence  of  a  contemporary  witnett 
could  make  such  things  credible.  In  1686,  Alvarez  Osorio  y  Redin  wrote  his  DuctifSM. 
They  were  published  in  1687  and  1688  ;  they  were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1775 ;  and 
from  the  reprint,  pp.  345-348,  I  extract  the  following  particulars :  "  £s  predio  dear 
con  la  mayor  brevedad,  que  pidc  cl  asunto,  en  la  forma  que  los  comisicxiantes  oontiniia- 
mcnte  cstan  saqueando  todos  los  lugares.  con  capa  de  servir  i  V.  M.  Entran  en  eUoiv 
intiman  sus  comisiones  ^  las  justicias,  y  ellas  les  suplican,  tengan  misericordia  de  loi 
moradores,  que  est^n  con  mucha  necesidad.  Y  luego  que  toman  el  uso.  dicen:  que 
a  ellos  no  les  t(x;a  dispensar  en  haccr  gracJas  :  que  traen  orden  de  cobrar  con  todo  rigor 
las  cantidades.  que  deben  los  lugares  ;  y  tambien  dicen  han  de  cobrar  sus  salaries.  Y 
se  van  entrando  por  las  casas  de  los  pobros  labradores,  y  demis  vecinos  ;  y  con  mncha 
cuenta  y  razon,  les  quitan  el  prx^.o  dinero,  que  tienen  :  y  S  los  que  no  tienen,  les  sacaa 
prendas  :  y  donde  no  las  hallan,  les  quitan  las  pobres  camas,  en  que  duermen :  y  Sft 
detienen  en  vender  las  prendas,  todo  el  tiempo  que  pueden.**  ..."  Los  saqu6os  referidoi 
van  continuando,  obligando  A  los  mas  vecinos  de  los  lugares,  i  que  se  vayan  huyendo 
de  sus  casas,  dexando  baldias  sus  haciendas  de  campo  ;  y  los  cobradores  no  tienen  Ul- 
tima de  todas  estas  miscrias,  y  asolaciones,  como  si  entriran  en  lugares  de  enemigoi* 
I.as  casas,  que  hallan  vacias,  si  Jiay  c]uien  se  las  comprc,  las  venden  :  y  quando  no  poedcn 
venderlas,  las  quitan  lr)s  tcxados  :  y  venden  la  texa,  y  niadera  por  qualquier  dinero- 
Con  esta  destruicion  general,  no  han  quedado  en  pie  en  los  lugares  la  teroera  parte  dB 
casas,  y  se  han  mucrto  de  necesida<l  gran  multitud  de  personas.    Con  lo  qual  los  lugares 
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In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the  spirit  and  energy  of  Spain  were  extin- 
guished. In  every  department  all  power  and  life  disappeared.  The  Spanish 
troops  were  defeated  at  Rocroy  in  1643,  and  several  writers  ascribe  to  that 
battle  the  destruction  of  the  military  reputation  of  Spain.i^fi  This,  however, 
was  only  one  of  many  symptoms.i66  In  1656  it  was  proposed  to  fit  out  a  small 
fleet  ;  but  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  had  so  declined  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  procure  sailors  enough  to  man  even  the  few  ships  which  were  required. *^7 

no  tienen  la  mitad  de  familias,  que  antiguamente  habia  en  Espafia.     Y  si  no  se  pone 
remedio  a  todo  referido,  sera  precise,  que  la  vengan  d  poblar  de  otros  Reynos." 

165  "  Alii  acabo  aquella  antigua  milicia  espanola  que  desde  el  tiempo  de  los  reyes 
catolicos  habia  ganado  tan  gloriosos  triunfos,  siendo  el  terror  de  sus  enemigos." 
Tapia,  Civilizacion  Espanola,  vol.  iii.  p.  150,  Madrid,  1840.  "  La  batalla  de  Rocroy, 
en  quo  el  j6\'en  Conde  recogi6  los  laureles  con  que  engalan6  la  dorada  cuna  del  niflo 
Luis  XIV'.,  acabo  con  la  reputacion  que  aun  habian  podido  ir  conservando  los  viejos 
tercius  espanoles  de  Flandres."     Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espaiia,  vol.  xvii.  p.  368,  Madrid, 

I''''  In  the  Clarendon  Stale  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  Oxford,  1767,  folio,  I  find  a  letter 
wTitten  by  Hopton  to  Secretary  Windebank,  dated  Madrid,  31st  May,  1635.  The  author 
of  this  oflficial  communication  gives  an  account  of  the  Spanish  troops  just  raised,  and 
says,  "  I  have  observed  these  levies,  and  I  find  the  horses  are  so  weak,  as  the  most  of 
them  will  never  be  able  to  go  to  the  rendezvous,  and  those  very  hardly  gotten,  the  infantry 
so  unwilling  to  serve,  as  they  are  carried,  hke  galley-slaves,  in  chains,  which  serves  not 
the  turn,  and  so  far  short  of  the  number  that  was  proposed,  as  they  come  not  to  one 
of  three."  This  was  eight  years  before  the  battle  of  Rocroy ;  after  it  matters  became 
rapidly  worse.  A  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Hyde  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  dated  Madrid, 
18th  March,  1640-50,  states,  that  Spanish  "affairs  are  really  in  huge  disorder,  and 
capable  of  being  rendered  almost  desperate  ;  "  and  another  letter,  on  14th  April,  1650,  **  if 
some  miracle  do  not  preserve  them,  this  crown  must  be  speedily  destroyed.*'  Clarendon 
State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  13,  17,  Oxford,  1786.  An  official  Report  on  the  Netherlands 
presented  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1655,  declares  that  the  Dutch  "  considered  Spain  so  weakened 
as  to  be  out  of  condition  to  renew  the  war  within  the  next  one  hundred  years."  Raumer^s 
History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  illustrated  by  Original  Documents, 
London,  1835,  vol.  i.  p.  237.  See  also  Mignet,  Nigociations  Relatives  d  la  Succession 
d'Espagne,  Paris,  1835-1842,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  37,  38,  314,  315,  vol.  iii.  p.  684,  vol.  iv.  p.  218  ; 
and  VEstat  de  VEspagne,  Geneve,  1681,  pp.  83,  271.  **  L'Espagne  faisant  en  nos  jours 
plus  de  pitic  que  de  peur  k  ceux  qu'elle  a  tenus  long-tems  dans  une  crainte  perpetuelle, 
et  dans  une  respectueuse  veneration."  .  .  .  *'  Aussi  peut-on  dire  que  les  Espagnols  qui 
ctoient  autrefois  des  lions,  ou  des  v6ritables  hommes  et  incomparables  en  valeur,  sont 
niaintenant  des  cerfs,  ou  des  femmes,  et  enfin  des  personnes  peu  propres  k  la  guerre.'* 
And  finally,  the  Spanish  explanation  of  all  this  in  YaHez,  Memorias,  Prologo,  pp.  148, 
149,  Madrid.  1723.  "  La  Monarquia  de  Espafia,  cuya  decadencia  la  avia  yk  Dios  de- 
cretado  desde  el  aflo  de  1621,"  etc.  ;  blasphemously  ascribing  to  the  Almighty  what 
was  the  result  of  their  own  folly,  and  obstinately  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  real  cause 
of  their  ruin. 

1*5^  "  A  century  ago  Spain  had  been  as  supreme  at  sea  as  on  land  ;  her  ordinary  nava 
force  was  140  gallies,  which  were  the  terror  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 
But  now"  (1656),  "in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  commerce  and  fisheries  on  the 
coast,  instead  of  the  numerous  squadrons  of  the  Dorias  and  Mendozas,  which  were  wont 
to  attend  the  movements  of  the  first  great  John  of  Austria  and  the  Emperor  Charles, 
the  present  High -Admiral  of  Spain,  and  favourite  son  of  its  monarch,  put  to  sea  with 
three  wretched  gallies,  which  with  difficulty  escaped  from  some  Algerine  corsairs,  and 
were  afterwards  nearly  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa."  Dunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  349.  In  1663,  "  II  n'y  avait  k  Cadix  ni  vaisseaux  ni  galdres  en  6tat  d'aller  en  mer. 
Les  Maures  insultaient  audacieusement  les  cotes  de  TAndalousie,  et  prenaient  iippun^- 
ment  les  barques  qui  se  hasardaient  k  une  lieue  de  la  rade.  Le  due  d' Albuquerque, 
qui  commandait  les  forces  navales,  se  plaignait  hautement  de  la  position  humiliante 
dans  laquelle  on  le  laissait.  II  avait  demand^  avec  instance  qu'on  lui  donnSt  des  matelots 
et  des  soldats  pour  mettre  sur  les  vaisseaux  ;  mais  le  Comte  de  Castrillo,  president  du 

37 
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The  charts  which  had  been  made  were  either  lost  or  neglected ;  and  the  ignor- 
ance if  the  SpanUh  pilots  became  so  notorious  that  no  one  was  willing  to  trust 
them.^*^  As  to  the  military-  service,  it  is  stated,  in  an  account  of  Spain  late 
:n  the  rjeventeenth  centur>-.' that  most  of  the  troops  had  deserted  their  coloun. 
an«I  that  the  few  who  were  faithful  were  clothed  in  rags,  received  no  pay,  and 
were  d\-ing  of  hunger.**  Another  account  describes  this  once  mighty  kingdom 
as  utterly  unprotected  :  the  frontier  towns  ungarrisoned ;  the  fortifications 
dilapidated  and  crumbling  away  :  the  magazines  without  ammunition ;  the 
arsenals  empty  :  the  workshops  unemployed  :  and  even  the  art  of  bnilding 
-hips  entirely  lost.*'^ 

While  the  count r\*  at  large  was  thus  languishing,  as  if  it  had  been  stricken 
by  some  mortal  distemper,  the  most  horrible  scenes  were  occurring  in  the  capital, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  were  starving, 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  supply  them  with  food 
could  only  produce  temporar\-  relief.  Many  persons  fell  down  in  the  streets 
exhausted,  and  died  where  they  fell  ]  others  were  seen  in  the  public  highi^ay 
evidently  dpng,  but  no  one  had  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  At  length  the 
people  became  desperate,  and  threw  off  all  control.  In  1680,  not  only  the 
workmen  of  Madrid,  but  large  numbers  of  the  tradesmen,  organized  themselves 

conseil  de  finances  (de  la  hacienda)  avait  declare  qu'il  n*avait  ni  argent,  ni  la  possibility 
d*en  trouver,  et  conseillait  de  renoncer  k  Tarmte  navale."  Mignei,  Xigociaiions  rdatices 
a  la  Succession  (TEspagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  3x5,  316,  Paris,  1835.  4 to,  from  contemporary 
manuscripts.  Even  in  164S,  Spain  had  '*  become  so  feeble  in  point  of  naval  affain 
as  to  be  obliged  to  hire  Dutch  vessels  for  canning  on  her  American  commerce." 
Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  London,  1805,  4to.  And*  to  com- 
plete the  chain  of  evidence,  there  is  a  letter  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  vol.  it  p.  86, 
Oxford.  177 3f  folio,  written  from  Madrid  in  June,  1640,  stating  that  "for  ships  tbey 
have  few,  mariners  fewer,  landmen  not  so  many  as  they  need,  and,  by  all  signs,  money 
not  at  all  that  can  be  spared."  The  history  of  Spain  during  this  period  never  having 
been  written,  I  am  compelled,  in  my  own  justification,  to  give  these  and  similar  pasnges 
with  a  fulness  which  I  fear  will  weary  some  readers. 

i^*^  And  when  they  did.  it  was  to  their  own  cost,  as  Stanhope  found,  at  the  begimiing 
of  his  career  as  British  minister  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1690.  See  his  letter  to  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  in  Mahon^s  Spain  under  Charles  II.,  London,  1840,  p.  3.  **  We  were  forced 
into  a  smail  port,  called  Ferrol,  three  leagues  short  of  the  Groyne,  and  by  the  ignorance 
of  a  Spanish  pilot  our  ships  fell  foul  one  with  another,  and  the  admiral's  ship  was  on 
ground  for  some  hours,  but  got  off  clear  without  any  damage."  Indeed,  the  Spanish 
seamen,  once  the  boldest  and  most  skilful  navigators  in  the  world,  so  degenerated  that 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  it  stated  as  a  matter  of  course  that  "  to  form 
the  Spaniard  to  marine  affairs  is  transporting  them  into  unknown  countries."  Tki 
History  of  Cardinal  Alberonit  London,  1719,  p.  257. 

im  '*  Le  peu  de  soldats  qui  r^sistaient  a  la  desertion,  ^taient  vMus  de  haillons*  «?n* 
soldc,  sans  pain."  Mimoires  de  Ij>uville,  edit.  Paris,  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  "Dans  I'ftat 
Ic  plus  miserable."  p.  43.  Compare  Lafuente,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  {Hisiorui,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  519),  **  los  soldados  peleaban  andrajosos  y  medio  desnudos  ;  "  and  D*Aulnoy,  in  1679 
{Relation  du  Voyage  iPEspagne,  vol.  i.  p.  168).  '*  II  est  rare  que  dans  tout  un  legimeot 
il  sc  trouve  deux  soldats  qui  ayent  plus  d'unc  chemise.** 

170  "  Ruinosos  los  muros  de  sus  fortalczas,  aun  tenia  Barcelona  abiertas  las  hrechas. 
que  hizo  el  duque  de  Vendoma  ;  y  desde  Rosas  hasta  Cadiz,  no  habia  Alcazar»  ni  Castillo, 
no  sr>lo  presidiado,  pero  ni  montada  su  artillerfa.  La  misma  negligenda  se  admlraba 
en  los  puertos  de  Vizcaya,  y  Galicia  ;  no  tonian  los  almazenes  sus  pro\isiones,  faltaban 
fundidorcs  de  armas.  y  las  que  habia,  eran  de  ningun  uso.  Vacios  los  arsenales  y  astfl- 
Icros,  se  habia  olvidado  cl  arte  dc  construir  naves,  y  no  tenia  el  Rev  mas  que  las  destinadas 
al  comercio  dc  Indias,  y  algunos  galeones  ;  seis  galeras,  consumidas  del  tiempo»  y  del 
fx:io,  se  ancoraban  en  Cartagena.**  Bacallar,  Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  de  EspaMm^  vol.  i. 
p.  43.  Another  eye-witness  describes  "  the  best  fortresses  consisting  of  ruined  walk. 
mounted  with  here  and  there  a  rusty  cannon,  and  the  man  thought  an  able  engineer 
who  knew  how  to  fire  them."     Ripperda's  Memoirs,  second  edition,  London,  1740.  p,  ta/.J 
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into  bands,  broke  open  private  houses,  and  robbed  and  murdered  the  inhabitants 
in  the  face  of  day.^^i  During  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  capital  was  in  a  state,  not  of  insurrection,  but  of  anarchy.  Society 
was  loosened,  and  seemed  to  be  resolving  itself  into  its  elements.  To  use  the 
emphatic  language  of  a  contemporary,  liberty  and  restraint  were  equally  un- 
known.^72  xhe  ordinary  functions  of  the  executive  government  were  suspended. 
The  police  of  Madrid,  unable  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  disbanded,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  rapine.  Nor  did  there  seem  any  means  of  remedying 
these  evils.  The  exchequer  was  empty,  and  it  was  impossible  to  replenish  it. 
Such  was  the  poverty  of  the  court  that  money  was  wanting  to  pay  the  wages 
of  the  king's  private  servants,  and  to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  his  household.^^a 
In  1693  payment  was  suspended  of  every  life-pension  ;  and  all  officers  and  ministers 
of  the  crown  were  mulcted  of  one -third  of  their  salaries.^'*  Nothing,  however, 
could    arrest    the   mischief.     Famine   and   poverty   continued   to   increase  ;  ^'^ 

171  Dunlop's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225.  In  1680  Madame  de  Villars,  the  wife 
of  the  French  ambassador,  writes  from  Madrid  that  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  there 
that  her  husband  thought  it  advisable  that  she  should  return  home.  Lettres  de  Madame 
de  Villars,  Amsterdam,  1759,  p.  169.  A  letter  written  by  the  Danish  ambassador  in 
1677  describes  every  house  in  Madrid  as  regularly  armed  from  top  to  bottom  ;  "  de 
haut  en  bas."  Mignei,  Negociaiions  relatives  d  la  Succession,  vol.  iv.  p.  638,  Paris, 
1842,  4to.  The  deaths  from  starvation  are  said  to  have  been  particularly  numerous 
in  Andalusia.  See  Tapia,  Civilizacion  EspaAola,  vol.  iii.  p.  167.  "  En  Andalucia 
especialmente  moria  mucha  gente  de  hambre,  y  el  consulado  de  Sevilla  envi6  una  dipu- 
tacion  para  representar  que  aquella  ciudad  habia  quedado  reducida  k  la  cuarta  parte 
de  la  poblacion  que  habia  tenido  cincuenta  aflos  antes."  On  the  state  of  the  people 
generally,  in  1680,  compare  Lettres  de  Villars,  pp.  145,  152,  161. 

i"2  "  Point  de  libertes  et  point  de  frein."     Mim.  de  Louville,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

173  In  1681  the  French  ambassadress  writes  from  Madrid,  "  Je  ne  vous  parle  point 
de  la  misere  de  ce  royaume.  La  faim  est  jusques  dans  le  palais.  J'6tois  hier  avec  huit 
ou  dix  camaristes,  et  la  Moline,  qui  disoient  qu'il  y  avoit  fort  longtems  qu'on  ne  leur 
donnoit  plus  ni  pain  ni  viande.  Aux  ^curies  du  roi  et  de  la  reine,  de  mdme."  Lettres 
de  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Villars,  Amsterdam,  I759»  PP*  216,  217.  The  year  after 
Charles  II.  died  :  *'  II  n'y  avoit  pas  de  fonds  pour  les  choses  les  plus  ndcessaires,  pour 
la  cuisine,  I'ecurie,  les  valets  de  pied,"  etc.  Millot,  Mimoires  du  Due  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26,  ed.  Petitot,  Paris,  1828.  Among  other  reckless  expedients,  the  currency  was  so 
depreciated  that  in  a  letter  from  Martin  to  Dr.  Fraser,  dated  Madrid,  March  6tb,  1680, 
we  hear  of  "  the  fall  of  money  to  one  fourth  part  of  its  former  value."  Miscellany  of 
the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  v.  p.  187,  Aberdeen,  4to,  1852. 

174  "  The  king  has  taken  away,  by  a  late  decree,  a  third  part  of  all  wages  and  salaries 
of  all  officers  and  ministers  without  exception,  and  suspended  for  the  ensuing  year,  1694, 
all  pensions  for  Ufe  granted  either  by  himself  or  his  father."  Letter  from  the  English 
ambassador,  dated  Madrid,  November  i8th,  1693,  in  Mahon's  Spain  under  Charles  II., 
London,  1840  p.  40.  This  is  also  stated  in  Millot,  Mitnoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  i.  p.  359,  Paris, 
1828  ;  "  retranchant  le  tiers  des  d6penses  de  sa  maison,  et  des  appointemens  de  ses  ofl&ciers 
tant  militaires  que  civils."  In  the  preceding  reign  the  pensions  had  been  stopped,  at 
all  events  for  a  time.  In  1650  Sir  Edward  Hyde  writes  from  Madrid,  *'  There  is  an  uni- 
versal stop  of  all  pensions  which  have  been  granted  formerly."  Clarendon  State  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  538,  Oxford,  1773.  The  next  step  which  was  taken  was  a  proposal,  in  1667, 
to  tax  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  of  Castile,  Arragon,  elc.  ;  but  this 
idea  was  abandoned,  until  at  length  they,  like  all  other  public  servants,  came  under  the 
comprehensive  edict  of  1693.  See  the  letter  from  the  French  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV., 
dated  Madrid,  June  2nd,  1667,  in  Mignet,  Nigociations,  voL  ii.  p.  128,  Paris,  1835,  4to. 
The  only  chance  of  recovering  the  history  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  by 
collating  these  and  similar  documents  with  the  meagre  notices  to  be  found  in  Spanish 
writers. 

175  In  1695,  **  the  miserable  poverty  in  this  country."  Travels  through  Spain,  per- 
formed by  a  Gentleman,  London,  1702,  p.  62.  And,  in  the  same  year,  "  L*£spagne, 
nianquant  de  tout,  d'hommes  et  d'argent."  M^moires  de  Noailles,  vol.  i.  p.  402, 
"  I/Hspagne,  presque  an^antie/'  p.  424, 
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and  in  1699  Stanhope,  the  British  minister  then  residing  in  Madrid,  writes 
that  never  a  day  passed  in  which  people  were  not  killed  in  the  streets  scuffling 
for  bread  :  that  his  own  secretary  had  seen  five  women  stifled  to  death  hy  the 
crowd  iM^fore  a  bakehouse  ;  and  that,  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  misery,  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  additional  beggars  from  the  country  had  recently  flocked 
into  the  capital.*'^ 

If  this  state  of  things  had  continued  for  another  generation,  the  wildest 
anarchy  must  have  ensued,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society  been  broken  up-'^r 
The  oniy  chance  of  saving  Spain  from  a  relapse  into  barbarism  was  that  it  should 
fall,  and  fall  quickly,  under  foreign  dominion.  Such  a  change  was  indispensable  ; 
anrl  then*  was  reason  to  fear  that  it  might  come  in  a  form  which  would  have 
Urn  intxi)rossi])ly  <Hlious  to  the  nation.  For,  late  in  the  seventeenth  centur>-, 
(iMita  was  l)csicji;ed  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  as  the  Spanish  government 
had  ncithrr  trf)ops  nor  ships,  the  greatest  apprehensions  were  entertained  re- 
s|)<ctinj^  thi'  fate  of  this  important  fortress;  there  being  little  doubt  that  if 
it  it'll,  Sj>ain  would  lx»  again  overrun  by  the  infidels,  who  this  time,  at  least. 
wouhl  have  found  little  dirticulty  in  dealing  with  a  people  weakened  by  suffering 
half  famished,  and  almost  worn  out.*''** 

I'oriunately,  in  the  year  1700,  when  affairs  were  at  their  worst,  Charles  II., 
the  idiot  king,  died,  and  Spain  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  V.,  the  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  This  change  from  the  Austrian  dynasty  to  the  Bourbon  ^'^ 
brought  with  it  many  other  changes.     Philip,  who  reigned  from  1700  to  1746,'* 

1""  See  the  letters  in  Mahon's  Spain  under  Charles  II,,  pp.  138-140.  On  the  2i$t 
r)f  May,  "  We  have  an  addition  of  above  20,000  beggars,  flocked  from  the  country  around, 
to  share  in  that  little  here  is,  who  were  starving  at  home,  and  look  like  ghosts."  On 
the  27th  of  May,  *'  The  scarcity  of  bread  is  growing  on  apace  towards  a  famine,  which 
increases  by  vast  multitudes  of  poor  that  swarm  in  upon  us  from  the  countries  ronnd 
about.  I  shifted  the  best  I  could  till  this  day,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  without 
authority  has  made  me  recur  to  the  Corregidor.  as  most  of  the  foreign  ministers  had 
done  before  ;  he  very  courteously,  after  inquiring  what  my  family  was,  gave  me  an 
order  for  twenty  loaves  every  day  ;  but  I  must  send  two  leagues,  to  Vallejas,  to  fetch 
it,  as  I  have  done  this  night,  and  my  servants  with  long  guns  to  secure  it  when  they 
have  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  taken  from  them,  for  several  people  are  killed  every  day 
in  the  streets  in  scuffles  for  bread,  all  being  lawful  prize  that  anybody  can  catch."  .  .  . 
"My  secretary,  Don  Francisco,  saw  yesterday  five  poor  women  stifled  to  death  by  the 
crowd  before  a  bakehouse." 

177  Even  M.  Lafuentc,  who,  having  used  scarcely  any  of  the  authorities  which  I  have 
quoted  in  the  last  few  pages,  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  utter  wretchedness  of 
Spain,  confesses  that  "  Jamas  monarca  ni  pueblo  alguno  se  vieron  en  tan  lastimosa 
situacion  y  en  tan  nilsero  trance  como  se  hallaron  en  este  tiempo  "  (1699)  **  C&rlos  II.  y  la 
Ivspafia."     iMfuenie,  Hixtnria  de  Espana,  vol.  xvii.  p.  426,  Madrid,  1856. 

>78  "  Los  Maures  d'Afriqun  assiegeoient  Ceuta.  Le  roi  d*£spagne  manquait  non- 
seuleinent  de  troupes,  inais  de  vaisseaux  pour  transporter  le  peu  de  secours  qu*il  pou\'oit 
y  onvoyer  :  Louis  \\\.  lui  fit  offrir  Ics  troupes  et  les  vaisseaux  dont  il  auroit  besom. 
il  s'agissoit  non-seulcment  de  conserver  Ceuta,  mais  de  plus  Oran ;  par  cons^uent 
(reinpechor  hi  prise  de  deux  places  dont  la  conqu^te  facilitoit  aux  Maures  un  retovr 
on  Espagno."  Mimoires  dn  Marquis  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  ed.  Paris,  1828.  Respecting 
the  attacks  made  on  Ceuta,  from  160^  to  1698,  see  Ortiz,  Compendia  de  la  Hisktrim  di 
Espafia,  vol.  vi.  pp.  55f>.  357.  5f>i- 

"9  A  celebrated  modern  writer  has  made  some  remarks  upon  this,  which  are  too 
apposite  to  be  omitted.  *'  Con  el  siglo  xvii.  acab6  tambien  la  dinastfa  austriaca  «b 
KspaAa,  dejando  a  esta  nacion  pobre,  despoblada,  sin  fuerzas  marftimas  ni  tetiesticit 
y  por  consiguicnte  a  merced  de  las  demas  potencias  que  intentaron  repartir  entre  d 
sus  colonias  y  provincias.  Asi  habia  desparecido  en  poco  mas  de  un  siglo  aquella  grandea 
y  podcrio,  aquella  fuerza  y  heroismo,  aquella  cultura  6  ilustracion  con  que  habia  descoUado 
ontrc  todas  las  naciones."  Biografia  de  Ensenada,  in  Navarrete,  Opdscuiost  vol.  ii.  p.  Si 
Madrid,  1848. 

i>^  Except  during  the  short  interregnum  of  Louis,  in  1724*  which  ooly  lasted  a  few 
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was  a  Frenchman,  not  only  by  birth  and  education,  but  also  in  feelings  and 
habits. 1^1  Just  before  he  entered  Spain,  Louis  charged  him  never  to  forget 
that  he  was  a  native  of  France,  the  throne  of  which  he  might  some  day  ascend. ^^^ 
After  he  became  king  he  neglected  the  Spaniards,  despised  their  advice,  and 
threw  all  the  power  he  could  command  into  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen. ^^3 
The  alfairs  of  Spain  were  now  administered  by  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
ambassador  at  Madrid  frequently  performed  the  functions  of  prime  minister.*^* 
What  had  once  been  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the  world  became  little 
else  than  a  province  of  France,  all  important  matters  being  decided  in  Paris, 
from  whence  Philip  himself  received  his  instructions.^^s 

The  truth  is  that  Spain,  broken  and  prostrate,  was  unable  to  supply  abiUty 
of  any  kind  ;  and  if  the  government  of  the  country  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  foreigners  should  be  called  in.^^e     Even  in  1682    that 

inoiitiis.  and  during  which  the  boy,  though  called  king,  exercised  no  real  power,  and 
Philip  remained  the  actual  ruler.  "  Aun  el  nuevo  rey  no  resolvia  negocio  de  consideracion 
sin  asenso  de  su  padre."     Ortiz,  CompendiOj  vol.  vii.  p.  374. 

1^1  Saint  Simon,  who  knew  Philip  well,  and  who  was  in  Spain  in  1721  and  1722,  says 
of  him,  "  L'amour  de  la  France  lui  sortait  de  partout."  MSmoires  du  Due  de  Saint 
Sitnon.  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  3,  Paris,  1841.  And,  in  1746,  shortly  before  his  death,  Noailles 
writes  ironi  Aranjuez,  "  Ce  prince  a  le  coeur  tout  francais."  A/iWo/,  Mimoires  de  Noailles^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  191,  Paris,  1829. 

1H2  "  N'oubliez  jamais  que  vous  etes  Francais,  et  ce  qui  pent  vous  arriver."  Millot, 
Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  Compare  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain,  London,  181 5,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

i^s  In  1702,  Philip  "  parlait  moins  que  jamais,  et  seulement  aux  Fran^ais,  comme 
s'ils  eussent  ete  les  seuls  etres  de  son  espece."  Mimoires  de  LouviUe^  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
"  Le  degout  que  Philippe  laissait  voir  pour  sa  cour  espagnole."  p.  333.  A  Spanish  states- 
man, celebrated,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  notorious,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  indig- 
nantly exclaims,  "  It  was  on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  that  foreigners  came 
to  govern  us  on  our  native  soil."     Godoy's  Memoirs^  ed.  London,  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 

1^*  In  1 701  it  was  the  duty  of  the  French  ambassador,  "  qu'il  put  au  besoin  ^tre  premier 
niinistre  d'Kspagne."  Millot,  Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  31  ;  "  que  Tarabassadeur 
do  sa  Majeste  soit  niinistre  du  roi  Catholique  ;  que,  sans  en  avoir  le  titre,  il  en  exerce 
les  fonctions  ;  qu'il  aide  au  roi  d'ltspagne  k  connoitre  I'etat  de  ses  affaires,  et  k  gouverner 
par  lui-meme."  p.  55.  In  1702  Marsin  writes  to  Louis  XIV.,  *'  Comme  il  est  absolument 
nccessaire  (jue  Tambassadeur  de  V'otre  Majeste  en  Espagne  ait  un  credit  sans  homes 
aiipics  du  Roy  son  petit-fils."  p.  183.  In  1705  Amelot,  the  French  ambassador,  **d6- 
cidoit  de  tout  en  lilspagne."  Memoires  de  Louville,  vol.  ii.  p.  165  ;  and,  in  1706,  "  ^tant 
a  la  tete  dcs  affaires,  et  joignant  presque  les  fonctions  de  premier  niinistre  k  celles  d'am- 
bassadeur."     Noailles.  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

1"*"'  In  1703,  *'  II  est  clair  que  I'embarras  de  Philippe  venoit  surtout  de  la  crainte  que 
ses  docisif)ns  ne  fussent  point  approuv^es  en  France,  ou  toutes  les  affaires  importantes 
se  decidc)icnt."  Millot,  Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.  *'  The  King  of  France 
had  always  certain  persons  at  Madrid,  which  compos'd  a  Council,  of  which  that  of  Ver- 
sailles was  the  soul  ;  and  whose  members  were  all  creatures  of  the  French  Court,  and 
sent  t()  Madrid  from  time  to  time  to  direct  all  affairs  there,  according  to  the  views  of 
the  Most  Christian  King,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  everything  that  pass'd  in  the 
Councils  of  the  l-^scurial.  Alberoni  got  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  cabal." 
History  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  London,  1719,  p.  70. 

The  Spanish  historians  are  not  very  fond  of  admitting  this  unquestionable  fact ;  but 
B.K  allar.  after  mentioning  the  influence  of  the  French  ambassador,  frankly  adds  : 
"  Desde  entonces  tomaron  tanta  mano  sobre  los  de  Espafia  los  ministros  Franceses, 
(|ne  dieron  mas  zelos  a  los  Principes,  viendo  estrechar  la  union  d  un  grado,  que  todo  se 
I)onia  al  arbitrio  de  Luis  XIV."     Bacallar,  Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  de  Espana,  vol.  i. 

p-  ^^^ 

i"*"'  \l\ci\  the  veteran  diplomatist  Torcy  was  so  struck  by  the  escape  of  Spain  from 
complete  ruin,  that  he  ascribes  its  change  of  masters  to  the  direct  interference  of  the 
l)cit> .     "  Sa  seule  puissance  avait  place  Philippe  V  sur  le  trone  d'Espagne  ;  elle  seule 
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>  "-rit.'.-.rt.--  >*ir-  -»:z  Tz  '.'-*  a^it^riia  CI  Phihp  v..  theie  was  not  to  be  found 
'-  -:r,.-.T  .'i::-.-r   *■;:..  i.: : ^i; -:«;-:  -r-.tl  tikt  an  o!  war:  so  that  Charles  II.  was 

•  .;iT-:  :  :-:r--:  ::,r  =:*^:ir-.-  irf*-:*  of  :he  Spanish  Netherlands  to  De  Grana. 
•:-■:  A-^-.rii::  iniiT^ic  r  a:  Miirvi.-^  \\"ben.  therefore,  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
..-T.r.  i.r.k*  .-:  :::  :-.;  *-.*-  :be  Sp«ar.:ar'i5  themselves  dcsiicd  that  their 
•ry:r  Tr-.-li  >^  L.iinaclei  \.y  a  f^reizner.'*  In  1704  the  eztraoidinary 
•i-r.-.i-Lt  -Ai^  txL:":.::*^i  ::  :"-*:  l^'^t  ::'  Bersnck  an  Engbshman.  leading  Spanish 
- o.'::r:r-  aiair-T*.  the  t=.*r^y  and  'l»e::z«  :z  fac:  zenerahssimo  of  the  Spanish  army.*" 
i:.';  ?C:::z  ':,!  :?^a;r.  c:i\a'.i4i-EC  wsth  his  proceedmgis.  detennmed  to  remove 
-.i-T.  r.j*.  :r>-:ea:!  .:  tMizlz  his  place  with  a  nati\-e  he  ^ipbed  to  Loois  XIV. 
:.r  ^r.  .:her  zer^eral  ani  thi?  izz:>:r:a2t  p'j&t  was  confided  to  Marshal  Tess^. 
i  !  r'.-r-ch:r.ar.  :••■     A  little  lattr    Bersnc'ic  was  acain  sommoned  to  Madrid,  and 

.-:*:.•'*:';  t,  put  h:rr.-*!:  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and  defend  Estre- 
::.i':-ri  i-i  Ca^tLe -'-     Th:-  he  enectfi  w^th  complete  snccess  ;  and.  in  the 

. .-.  .t  .y  :r.ki.-::e:.:r  :  le?  h.ci=-«  Lavaien:  pas  coodnit  ce  grand  e\-enemeDt'' 
M{n>':f£-  i^  r.-r;;..  V  :.  :.  -.  3;:.  "  L*  troce  cu  Dieu  I'avait  plao6,"  p.  401-  See  also 
...  ::.  ;;.  \.  227-  "The  ^jar^iih  i^i-^le  received  him  with  unhesitating  obedience 
t .  ::.e  'i^.r^s^d  k:r.«  ?  -xi...  aiid  re;  .i>:ed  at  the  prospect  of  a  mle  that  woold  at  least 
:.-i'.*:  the  ;;.er:t  .f  beir.i  dinerect  fr-ri;  that  under  which  they  had  so  long  withered.*' 
Mem'.tr.  .•  Petfrz^ryuzk.  L . r. 'i'.-R .  x ? 5 5 .  v:l.  i.  p.  x 02 .  "  Muchos  cspaikoics  recibierai 
;'  .7  ? :  ?  .  r/er^r. :  4  Fel:pe  V..  -:^iisadc<s  de  la  dc'minacX'Xi  de  la  casa  de  Austria.  Esperaban 
k-  U  -.I'i'^i.zh.  de  I4  d:r.4;t:i  la  felicidad  y  el  buen  gobiemo."  Casfro.  Dftm4en€im  it 
h.pana.  Chdiz,  :-f2.  ;:.  13X.  Ta  the  same  effect,  Milloi,  Mimowa  it  SomOUs^  voL  L 
;.v.  t2'>.  12^..  vol.  ii.  7.  '.. 

■-'  if-  ■■  .:..:;.. ttvd  tr.e  :..:.:i^i\  ii-iVr.rir  f  the«.-  provinces  to  the  Marquis  of  Grana, 
i:.'  A  ;-:ri4r;  4::.':.4^?4d  r  at  Madrid,  frv-n:  the  want  of  any  Spanish^commander  whoK 
'/i^xTh'd*:  *jz  iiji^itary  eLdvAiiieiits  qualined  him  to  repel  such  an  enemy  as  the  King  of 
Yx^v.f*:,"  Ijunlop'i  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  23:.  Compare,  on  the  want  of  Spanish  gcncrab, 
Mim'.'trei  du  Marechal  dt  Gramrmt.  vol.  ii-  p.  ^2,  edit.  Paris,  1827.  The  opinion  which 
<tziiiiii.  hii:.'!elf  UjTUi*-A  "f  the  Spanish  eovemment  may  be  learned  from  a  conversatioa 
-.%:.i>.}i  he  h':ld  at  .Madrid,  in  x6?o.  with  the  French  ambassadress,  and  which  is  pre9er\^ 
in  \it.T  r'^xresp'^ndc-ri'.e.  L€ttf£i  dc  Madame  la  Marquise  d*  VOUrs,  Amsterdam,  1759* 
ii'.  II".  119. 

'--  S«:'i  the  Ieit*:r  ni  I'hilij)  V.  t..  L-uis  XIV.,  dated  June  22,  1703,  in  Memtotra  di 
SuatlUi,  \'A.  ii.  \}\}.  2'<ft.  257,  I'aris,  x?2S,  edit.  I'etitot. 

1^'  S<-e  Isacallar,  Comentar to •»  de  la  Guerra  de  E^pana,  vul.  i.  pp.  137,  166.  where  be 
1- « .ill'  d  ••  *:1  Uu'iu':  de  Ik-rvich."  His  own  account  is,  **  J'arrivai  k  Madrid  le  15  fe%Tier ' 
I  ;•*;;.'  Ill  d'abord  S.  M.  Catholique  nie  fit  Capitaine  General  de  ses  armies.**  Mimoint 
lie  litrKXik,  I'.iris.  i77=<,  vol.  i.  p.  227;  and  see  p.  xxv.  No  one  wcmld  suppose  this 
fr'fiM  thf  «/byTVatioiis  of  M.  Lafuente,  in  his  Hisioria  de  EspaAa,  vol.  xviii.  p.  80,  Madrid. 
i".7- 

>'"  "  IMiiiipi/c  ni'-t'iit  p;i>  r«  mi  tent  de  Berwick,  uu  plutot  il  t^moigua  ne  le  pas  etrt. 
<-t  il  d'-inand.i  iin  aritre  k*  iieral  a  Louis  XIV.  On  lui  envoya  le  mar£chal  de  Tess^,  pour 
qui  il  avoit  iii'intn'-  du  ^'fin  hant."  Millot,  Memoires  de  \oailUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  Beiwidt 
hiiiii'lf  avrih't  lti>  disiiii«,«.al  t"  thf  influfnre  of  (jrauKHit  and  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
Mimnite>  dc  livru  itfc,  vol.  i.  pp.  2^Hy  273.  .At  all  events,  the  new  general  became  sopceme. 
Ill  I  hi  i-iiilifr.  1 70^.  tijf  I'riiir  f'ss  d<-s  I  'rsins  writes  from  Madrid  to  Madame  de  Mainteoco, 
"  .M.  If  iii.iri-<  lial  (\i-  Tiss*'.  (piaiid  il  f^t  a  Madrid,  est  consulte,  et  decide  sur  toutcs  ks 
.itlairt-^.  autani,  f'oiir  If  moiMs,  ifuc  M.  V amhaaaadeur  :  et  lorsqu*il  est  k  Tarmfe.  il  est  le 
rii.iitP-  al)<«olii  li'iii  H'ulciiK'nt  dfs  troupes  de  Franrc.  niais  encore  de  celles  d'Espagne, 
(  oriiiii.iiid.iiit  aiix  I  apitaiii<-s-K(-n<'raux,  ses  aniiens.  contre  Tusagp  du  pays.**  LiUm 
iniditi's  de  Madame  de  Maintetum  et  de  Madame  la  Prineesse  des  Ursins,  vol.  iii.  p.  3591 
I'aris,  if*2h. 

>*'>  In  1706  "  Ij:  diir  il».'  Berwirk,  redoniande  par  Philipin;  V.,  arrive  k  Madrid  le  ii 
lii.irs.  .ivcv.  If;  titn-  dv.  man'-r  hal  de  France,  pour  defendre  I'Estramadure  et  la  Castille 
ayaiit  rassi;iiih]f'-  vv.  cpfil  peut  de  troupes  espagnoles,  enipccha  les  eimemis  d*entrepreiidR 
U:  sHr^i:  d^'  Badajo/,."  Millot,  Memoires  de  Soailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  387.  Philip  "  pria  b 
Koi,  son  grand -prrc,  d'tMivoyer  un  general  pour  commander  sur  les  frontiires  de  PbrtugaL 
Cc  fut  done  sur  inoi  que  le  choix  tomba.**     Memoires  de  Berwick,  voL  L  p.  305. 
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battle  of  Almansa,  which  he  fought  in  1707,  he  overthrew  the  invaders,  mined 
the  party  of  the  pretender  Charles,*^  and  secured  the  seat  of  PhiUp  on  the 
throne. 1^3  As  the  war,  however,  stUl  continued,  Philip  in  17 10  wrote  to  Paris 
for  another  genered,  and  requested  that  the  Duke  de  Venddme  might  be  sent 
to  him.i»*  This  able  commander,  on  his  arrival,  infused  new  vigour  into  the 
Spanish  counsels,  and  utterly  defeated  the  allies  ;  ^^  so  that  the  war  by 
which  the  independence  of  Spain  was  established  owed  its  success  to  the  ability 
of  foreigners,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  campaigns  were  planned  and  conducted 
not  by  natives,  but  by  French  and  English  generals. 

In  the  same  way,  the  finances  were  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  such  deplorable  confusion,  that  Portocarrero,  who  at  the  accession  of  Philip  V. 
was  the  nomiucd  minister  of  Spain,  expressed  a  desize  that  they  should  be  admin- 
istered by  some  one  sent  from  Paris,  who  could  restore  them.iw    He  felt  that 

i»2  In  a  recently  published  work  {Memoirs  of  Peterborough,  London,  1853,  vol. 
pp.  148,  155,  161,  206,  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  93),  Charles  is  not  only  called  King  of  Spain 
which  he  never  was,  as  Spain  always  refused  to  accept  him,  but,  in  the  teeth  of  all  history, 
he  is  actually  termed  Charles  III. ;  while  Philip  V.  is  merely  "  Philip  of  Anjou."  If 
this  were  allowed,  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  king  whom  the  Spaniards  now 
call  Charles  III.  would  have  to  change  his  appellation,  and  become  Charles  IV. ;  and 
Charles  IV.  would  be  changed  into  Charles  V.  It  is  really  too  much  when  mere  bio* 
graphers  obtrude  in  this  way  their  own  little  prepossessions  into  the  vast  field  of  history , 
and  seek  to  efface  its  established  nomenclature,  because  they  are  enamoured  of  the 
hero  whose  life  they  write. 

1^  *'  This  victory  established  the  throne  of  Philip.**  DuHham*s  History  of  Spain, 
vol.  v.  p.  136.  **  A  victory  which  may  be  justly  said  to  have  saved  Spahi.**  Cox0*8 
Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  408.  Even  Ortiz  allows  that  if  Berwick  had  failed, 
Philip  would  have  been  ruined.  "  Esta  batalla  de  Almansa,  que  las  drcunstandas 
hicieron  ruidosa,  comenz6  &  poner  mejor  la  corona  de  Espafia  en  la  cabesa  dfi  Felipe  V« 
y  se  tuvo  por  indubitable  que  si  la  hubiera  perdido,  tambien  hubiera  perdido  la  corona.*' 
Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vii.  p.  116.  See  also  Lafuente,  Historia  de  EspaHa,  vol.  zviii. 
p.  185.     **  Berwick,  d  quien,  sin  duda,  debi6  su  salvadon  la  EsgahA,** 

1^  "  Sa  reputation  6toit  grande  et  bien  6tablie ;  le  roi  d'Espagne  avoit  M  timoin 
de  sa  conduite  en  Lombardie  ;  il  demanda  au  Roi  un  g6n6ral  si  capable  de  conunander 
ses  arm6es."  Mimoires  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  386.  See  also  History  of  Alberoni,  London 
i7i9>  P-  45*  '*  Le  due  de  Venddme  alloit  enfin  commander  les  troupes  d*Eq[>agne.  * 
Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  According  to  Berwick,  the  offer  was  first  made 
to  himself.  Mimoires  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  109.  M.  Lafuente,  without  quoting 
any  authority,  says  {Historia  de  EspaOa,  vol.  zviii.  p.  279),  *'  Luego  que  se  padi6  la 
batalla  de  Zaragoza  escribio  Felipe  al  rey  Cristianisimo,  su  abuelo,  rog^dote  que,  ya 
que  no  pudiera  socorrerle  con  tropas,  le  envidra  al  menos  al  duque  de  Berwick  6  al  de 
Vendome.''  But  as  Berwick  must  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  he  is  probably  correct  in  saying  that  the  first  application  was  in  his  own  favour. 

195  «*  Venddme  arrived  at  this  moment  to  call  into  action  the  spirit  of  the  monarch 
and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects."  Coxe^s  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  voL  ii.  p.  41.  **  The 
arrival  of  the  Duke  de  Venddme  again  changed  the  fate  of  Spain.'*  Memoirs  of  Peter  • 
borough,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

196  *•  Portocarrero,  abnunado  con  las  dificultades  de  la  gobemadon,  que  ezoedian 
en  niucho  d  sus  escasas  luces,  no  contento  con  haber  inducido  al  rey  &  que  aumentAra 
su  consejo  de  gabinete  con  dos  ministros  m&S/  que  fueron  el  marqute  de  Mancera*  pre- 
sidente  del  de  Aragon,  y  el  duque  de  Montalto,  del  de  Italia,  pidid  &  Luis  XIV.  le  envUra 
una  persona  que  pudiera  establecer  un  plan  de  hacienda  en  B/spahA,  y  corregir  y  refonnar 
los  abusos  de  la  administracion.**  Lafuente,  Historia  de  EspaHa,  voL  zviii.  p.  15*  On 
22nd  June,  1 701,  Louis  XIV.  writes  to  the  Due  d*Harcourt,  **  Qu'enfin  le  cardinal  Porto- 
carrero m'a  fait  demander  quelqu*im  intelligent  en  matito  de  finances  pour  voir  et 
connoitre  Tdtat  de  celles  du  roi  d'Espagne,  pour  examiner  les  moyens  les  plus  prqpres 
de  soulager  ses  sujets,  et  de  pourvoir  aux  plus  pressans  besoins  du  public ;  qu'il  m'assure 
que  toute  VEspagne  le  disire  en  girUrat :  toutes  ces  raisons  m'ont  d^termin^  &  cholsir  le 
sicur  Orry,  pour  Tenvoyer  k  Madrid."    Mittot,  Mimoires  de  NoaiUei,  voL  IL  p.  44* 
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no  one  m  Spain  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  he  was  by  no  means  singular  in  this 
opinion.  In  1701  Louville  wrote  to  Torcy  that  if  a  financier  did  not  soon  arrive 
from  France  there  would  shortly  be  no  finances  to  administer.^*^  The  choice 
fell  upon  Orry.  who  reached  Madrid  in  the  summer  of  1701.**  He  found  every- 
thing in  the  most  miserable  condition ;  and  the  incompetence  of  the  Spaniards 
was  so  obvious  that  he  was  soon  forced  to  undertake  the  management  not 
only  of  the  finances  but  also  of  the  war  department.  To  save  appearances. 
Canalcz  Ix^came  the  ostensible  minister  at  war ;  but  he,  being  completely 
ignorant  of  affairs,  merely  performed  the  drudgery  of  that  office,  the  real  duties 
of  which  were  fulfilled  by  Orry  himself.*^ 

This  dominion  of  the  French  continued  without  interruption  until  the  second 
marriage  of  Philip  V.  in  1714,  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1715,  both  of  which 
events  weakened  their  influence,  and  for  a  time  almost  destroyed  it.  The 
authority,  however,  which  they  lost  was  transferred  not  to  Spaniards  but  to 
other  foreigners.  I^etwecn  17 14  and  1726,  the  two  most  powerful  and  con- 
spicuous men  in  Spain  were  Alberoni,  an  Italian,  and  Ripperda,  a  Dutchman. 
Kipi)erda  was  dismissed  in  1726  ;  200  and  after  his  fall  the  afEairs  of  Spain  were 
controlled  by  Konigseg.  who  was  a  German,  and  who  indeed  was  the  Austrian 
ambassador  residing  at  Madrid.^oi  Even  Grimaldo,  who  held  office  before  and 
after  the  dismissal  of  Rip])erda,  was  a  disciple  of  the  French  school,  and  had  been 
hrouglit  up  under  Orry. 202     All  this  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  nor  is  it  to  be 

i'j7  "  11  faudra  que  rhonime  que  vous  enverrez  pour  les  finances  (car  vous  aurez  la 
bonte  d'en  cnvoyer  un,  ou  bien  nous  n'aurons  plus  de  finances)."  Mimoires  de  LouviUe, 
vol.  i.  p.  149. 

iJW  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

1^  *'  Canalcz,  qu*on  a  substitue  k  Rivas  pour  le  departement  de  la  guerre,  n*a  aucun 
talent  pour  cet  cmploi,  selon  rinstniction  ;  et  toute  I'Espagne  voit  dairement  qu'Ony 
nc  Ic  lui  a  procure  qu'afin  d'en  e.xercer  les  fonctions  sous  le  nom  d'un  Espagnol.*'  MQM^ 
Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  305  ;  under  the  year  1704.  See  also,  on  the  power  of 
Orry  in  the  war  department,  Mlmoires  de  Berwick^  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  227.  306,  316,  vol.  ii. 
p.  166.  Berwick,  who  hated  Orry,  says  of  him  (vol.  i.  p.  232),  **  il  se  mftloit  de  tout  et 
faisoit  tout."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability : 
and  M.  Lafuente  {Historia  de  EspaHa,  vol.  xix.  p.  253,  Madrid,  1857)  candidly  says,  "  Es 
lo  cierto  que  hizo  abrir  niucho  los  ojosde  los  espafioles  en  materia  de  administradoo. 
Compare  vol.  xviii.  p.  369  ;  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  vol.  vii.  pp.  io2»  1931 
Paris,  1842  ;  and  Bacallavt  Comentarios  de  la  Guerra  de  EspaHa,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83,  99, 
1 08.  vol.  ii.  pp.  95,  107.     Bacallar  treats  him  harshly. 

*"^  Rippcrdd's  Memoirs,  London,  1740,  second  edition,  pp.  ii7»  118.  Saint  SimoD 
(Mchnoires,  vo\.  xxxvi.  p.  246)  says  that  Kipperda  was  **  premier  ministre  aussiabsdu 
(]uo  Ic  fut  jamais  son  predecesscur,  Alberoni.''  The  English  pamphleteers  and  poUtidans 
of  the  last  century  were  very  unjust  to  Alberoni,  who,  notwithstanding  the  dangeroui 
boldness  of  his  nature,  was  one  of  the  best  ministers  who  ever  governed  Spain.  M.  La- 
fuente, while  admitthig  his  faults,  says  {Historia  de  EspaHa^  vol.  xix.  pp.  437,  438), 
"  Negarle  gran  capacidad  seria  una  gran  injusticia.  Tampoco  puede  desconocerse  que 
rcaiiimo  y  regener6  la  EspaAa.  Icvantandola  a  un  grado  de  esplendcx*  y  de  grandeza  en 
que  nunca  se  habia  vuclto  a  ver  dosde  los  mejorcs  ticnipos  de  Felipe  IL"  See  also  a  good 
summary  of  what  he  did  for  Spain,  in  Tapia»  Historia  de  la  Civilizacion  EspafMa,  Madrid, 
1840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  30,  51. 

*"i  "The  all-powerful  Konigseg."  Coxe\*:  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  in,  p,  154; 
"  the  prime  mover  of  the  Spanish  counsels."  p.  159  ;  in  1727-8,  **  Konigseg  usurped  the 
control  over  every  operation  of  government,"  p.  190  :  and  see  p.  235.  His  great  power 
is  likewise  noticed  in  Lafuente,  Historia  de  EspaOa,  vol  xix.  p.  71  :  '*  el  hombre  de  mas 
influjo  y  valimiento  en  la  corte." 

202  ••  Originally  a  clerk  under  Orri.  he  gained  the  favour  of  his  employer,"  &c  Coxe*$ 
Bourbon  A'm/jv  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  i>.  39.  Coxe  had  access  to  a  large  mass  of  letters  which 
were  written  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  persons  connected  with  Spain,  and  many  of 
w  hich  are  still  unj)nblishcd.  This  makes  liis  book  very  valuable  ;  and  as  a  recital  of 
political  events  it  is  superior  to  anything  the  Spaniards  have  produced,  though  the 
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ascribed  to  the  caprice  of  the  court.  In  Spain  the  national  spirit  had  so  died 
away  that  none  but  foreigners,  or  men  imbued  with  foreign  ideas,  were  equal  to 
the  duties  of  government.  To  the  evidence  already  quoted  on  this  point  I  will 
add  two  other  testimonies.  Noailles,  a  very  fair  judge,  and  by  no  means  pre- 
judiced against  the  Spaniards,  emphatically  stated  in  1710  that  notwithstanding 
their  loyalty,  they  were  incapable  of  ruling,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ignorant  both 
of  war  and  of  politics.203  in  171 1  Bonnac  mentions  that  a  resolution  had  been 
formed  to  place  no  Spaniard  at  the  head  of  affairs,  because  those  hitherto  em- 
ployed had  proved  to  be  either  unfortunate  or  unfaithful.^o* 

The  government  of  Spain,  being  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  now  began  to  show 
some  signs  of  vigour.  The  change  was  slight,  but  it  was  in  the  right  direction, 
though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  could  not  regenerate  Spain,  owing  to  the  un- 
favourable oi)eration  of  general  causes.  Still,  the  intention  was  good.  For  the 
first  time,  attempts  mere  made  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  laymen,  and  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  ecclesiastics.  Scarcely  had  the  French  established  their  do- 
minion when  they  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  reheve  the  necessities 
of  the  state  by  comi)elling  the  clergy  to  give  up  some  of  the  wealth  which  they 
had  accumulated  in  their  churches.205  Even  Louis  XIV.  insisted  that  the  im- 
portant oflice  of  President  of  Castile  should  not  be  conferred  on  an  ecclesiastic, 
because,  he  said,  in  Spain  the  priests  and  monks  had  already  too  much  power.206 
Orry,  who  for  several  years  possessed  immense  influence,  exerted  it  in  the  same 
direction.  He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  immunities  possessed  by  the  clergy  in 
regard  to  taxation,  and  also  in  regard  to  their  exemption  from  lay  jurisdiction. 
He  opposed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  ;  he  sought  to  deprive  churches  of  their 
right  of  asylum.  He  even  attacked  the  Inquisition,  and  worked  so  powerfully 
on  the  mind  of  the  king  that  Phihp  at  one  time  determined  to  suspend  that 
dreadful  tribunal,  and  abolish  the  office  of  grand  inquisitor.207  This  intention  was 
very  properly  abandoned  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  enforced 
it  would  have  caused  a  revolution,  in  which  Phihp  would  probably  have  lost  his 
crown. 2i>8     In  such  case,  a  reaction  would  have  set  in  which  would  have  left  the 

author  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  far  inferior  to  M.  Lafuente  as  a  writer,  and  also  as  an  artistic 
arraiif^er  of  facts. 

2i>3  "  Que  les  Espagnols  depuis  longtemps  ignoroient  la  guerre  et  la  politique ;  qu'on 
devoit  etre  sensible  k  leurs  demonstrations  d'attachement  et  de  zele,  sans  les  croire 
suftisantes  pour  soutenir  un  Htat  "  .  .  .*'  I'incapacit^  des  sujets  pour  le  gouvernement." 
Millot,  Mcmuires  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24,  25. 

'2(»i  "  C'etoit  un  parti  pris,  connne  I'observe  Bonnac,  de  ne  plus  mettrc  le  gouverne- 
ment entrc  Icurs  mains.  On  avoit  trouve  parnii  eux  peu  d'hommes  capables  des  grands 
cmpluis  :  ceux  a  qui  on  les  avoit  confies,  malheureux  ou  infideles,  avoient  inspire  de 
ri'loigncment  pour  les  autres."     Millot,  M^moires  de  Noailles^  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

-"•'•  In  1701,  "  Les  eglises  d'Hspagne  ont  des  richesses  immenses  en  or  et  en  argenterie, 
(jui  augnientcnt  tons  les  jours  par  le  credit  des  religieux  ;  et  cela  rend  I'espece  tres  rare 
dans  le  conunerce.  On  propose  d'obliger  le  clerg6  k  vendre  une  partie  de  cette  argenterie. 
Avant  que  de  prendre  ce  parti,  il  en  faudroit  bien  examiner  non-seulement  I'utilite, 
t]ne  Ton  connoit,  mais  aussi  les  inconveniens  qu'un  pareil  ordre  pourroit  produire." 
Millnl,  Mcmoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

■-'^"  "  II  insistoit  sur  la  necessite  de  ne  pas  donner  k  un  ecclesiastique,  ni  k  une  creature 
till  cardinal,  la  pn'sidence  de  Castille,  quand  on  renipliroit  cette  importante  place  ;  les 
l)r(tres  et  les  moines  n'avoient  deja  que  trop  de  pouvoir."  Millot,  Mimoires  de  Noailles^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  yy.  Compare  pp.  71,  72  ;  a  letter  from  Louville  to  Torcy,  dated  August  5th, 
1701. 

'^'^~  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163-165.  Memoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  iii 
V-  I  13- 

-'"^  In  1 714  it  was  thought  necessary  that  Philip  V.,  not  having  had  the  benefit  of  a 
Spanish  education,  should  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was,  there- 
fore, informed,  "  que  la  pureza  de  la  religion  Catolica  en  estos  reynos  se  debia  a  la  vigilancia 
de  la  Infiuisici()n  y  sus  ministros,  todos  justos,  clementes  y  circunspectos,  no  rigidos,  vio- 
Icntos  ni  ci  ucles,  como  por  error  6  malicia  los  pintan  comunmente  los  Franceses.  Y  que  la 
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Church  stronger  than  ever.  Many  things,  however,  were  done  for  Spain  in  spite 
tyl  the  Spaniards.^^  In  1707  the  clergy  were  forced  to  oontribute  to  the  state  a 
small  part  of  their  enormous  wealth  ;  the  tax  being  disgnised  nnder  the  name  of 
a  loan.^io  Ten  years  later,  during  the  administration  of  Alberoni,  this  dfsgnise 
was  thrown  off  ;  and  not  only  did  government  exact  what  was  now  called  "  the 
ecclesiastical  tax/'  but  it  imprisoned  or  exiled  those  priests  who,  refosing  to  pay, 
st(xxl  up  for  the  privileges  of  their  order.^^^  This  was  a  bold  step  to  be  takeia  in 
Spain,  and  it  was  one  on  which,  at  that  time,  no  Spaniard  would  have  ventured. 
Alberoni,  however,  as  a  foreigner,  was  unversed  in  the  traditions  of  the  oonntiy, 
which  indeed,  on  another  memorable  occasion,  he  set  at  defiance.  The  govern- 
ment of  Madrid,  acting  in  complete  unison  with  public  opinion,  had  always  been 
unwilhng  to  negotiate  with  infidels  ;  meaning  by  infidels,  every  people  whose 
religious  notions  differed  from  their  own.  Sometimes  such  negotiations  were 
unavoidable,  but  they  were  entered  into  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  the  pure 
Spanish  faith  should  be  tainted  by  too  close  a  contact  with  unbelievers.     Even 

n  1698,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  monarchy  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  that 
nothing  could  save  it  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  the  prejudice  was  so  strong 

hat  the  Spaniards  refused  to  receive  aid  from  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  were 
heretics.  At  that  time,  Holland  was  in  the  most  intimate  relation  with  England, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  Spain  against  the  machina- 
tions of  France.  Obvious  however  as  this  was,  the  Spanish  theologians,  being 
consulted  respecting  the  proposal,  declared  that  it  was  inadmissible,  since  it 
would  enable  the  Dutch  to  propagate  their  religious  opinions  ;  so  that,  according 
to  this  view,  it  was  better  to  be  subjugated  by  a  Catholic  enemy  than  to  be 
assisted  by  a  Protestant  friend.212 

Still,  much  as  the  Spaniards  hated  Protestants,  they  hated  Mohammedans  yet 

conservacwn  de  la  Monarquia  dependia  en  gran  parte  de  mantener  ilibaia  la  reiigum  Ofe- 
/ftYi."  Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vii.  p.  286.  Bacallar  (Commiarios,  voL  iL  i^.  Z22-125) 
^ives  an  iiiterestiug  account  of  the  attacks  uiade  on  the  rights  of  the  Church,  and  which, 
he  says,  p.  122,  were  '*  poco  ajustados  a  la  doctrina  de  los  Sautes  Padres,  i  la  Tnmnnwla^ 
de  la  Iglcsia,  y  que  sonaban  a  heregfa.*'  He  significantly  adds,  p.  125,  **  Los  pueUotde 
Espafta,  que  son  tan  religiosos,  y  professan  la  mayor  veneracion  i,  la  Iglesia*  cielan.  qw 
esta  sc  atropellaba,  y  huvo  alguna  interna  inquietude  no  sin  f omenta  de  los  advenas  mI  Rey* 
cuyo  pure  y  sincere  corazon  podia  set  engaHado  ;  pero  no  inducido  &.  un  evidente  emr 
contra  lus  Sagrados  Canones,"  &c.  Such  passages,  proceeding,  in  the  eighteenth  oentotyi 
from  a  man  like  the  Marquis  de  San  Phelipe,  are  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  history  of 
t  he  Spanish  mind. 

209  So  early  as  May,  1702,  Philip  V.,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV.,  complained  that  the 
Spaniards  opposed  him  in  everything.  '*  Je  crois  ^tre  oblige  de  vous  dire  que  je  m*apcr- 
9ois  do  plus  en  plus  du  peu  de  zelc  que  les  Espagnols  ont  pour  mon  service,  dans  ks 
petites  choses  comme  dans  les  grandes,  et  qu*ils  s*oppo6ent  k  tout  ce  que  je  dMre." 
Millot,  Mitnoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  The  dislike  which  the  Spaniards  felt  for  the 
liberal  reforms  advocated  by  the  French  went  on  increasing  until,  in  1709,  "  serenovaron 
his  antiguos  odios  entre  las  dos  naciones,  con  tanto  ardor,  que  deseaban  las  tropas  Eqnfi- 
olas  el  haber  de  combatir  con  los  Franceses.*'     Bacallar,  Comentarios,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

210  "  L' opulence  dc  Tliglise  devoit  evidemment  foumir  des  secours  k  la  patrie.  Us 
emprunt  dc  quatre  millions,  fait  sur  le  clerg6  rann6e  pr^c^dente,  1707,  avoit  oependut 
fort  drplu  au  Papc  ou  k  ses  ministres."     Millot,  Mimoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  4x2. 

211  *'  He  "  (Alberoni)  "  continued  also  the  exaction  of  the  ecclesiastical  tax*  in  spite ol 
the  papal  prohibitions,  imprisoning  or  banishing  the  refractory  priests  who  defended  the 
privileges  of  their  order."     Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

212  On  January  2nd,  1698,  Stanhope,  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid,  writes  from  that 
capital  :  *'  This  Court  is  not  at  all  inclined  to  admit  the  offer  of  the  Dutch  troops  to 
garrison  their  places  in  Flanders.  They  have  consulted  their  theologians,  who  dedaie 
against  it  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  since  it  would  give  great  opportunities  to  theqxead* 
ing  of  heresy.  They  have  not  yet  sent  their  answer  ;  but  it  is  believed  it  will  be  in  thi 
negative,  and  that  they  will  rather  ch<xjse  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  J 
Catholics."     Mahons  Spain  under  Charles  II.,  pp.  98,  99. 
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more.2i^  They  could'never  forget  how  the  followers  of  that  creed  had  once  con- 
quered nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  had  during  several  centuries  possessed  the 
fairest  portion  of  it.  The  remembrance  of  this  strengthened  their  religious  ani- 
mosity, and  caused  them  to  be  the  chief  supporters  of  nearly  every  war  which  was 
waged  against  the  Mohammedans,  both  of  Turkey  and  of  Africa.?^*  But  Alberoni, 
being  a  foreigner,  was  unmoved  by  these  considerations,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  Spain,  he  on  the  mere  ground  of  poUtical  expediency  set  at  naught  the 
principles  of  the  Church,  and  not  only  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Moham- 
medans, but  supplied  them  with  arms  and  with  money .216  it  is  indeed  true 
that  in  these  and  similar  measures  Alberoni  opposed  himself  to  the  national  will, 
and  that  he  lived  to  repent  of  his  boldne^.  It  is  however  also  true  that  his 
policy  was  part  of  a  great  secular  and  anti -theological  movement,  which  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  felt  all  over  Europe.  The  effects  of  that  movement 
were  seen  in  the  government  of  Spain,  but  not  in  the  people.  This  was  because 
the  government  for  many  years  was  wielded  by  foreigners,  or  by  natives  imbued 
with  a  foreign  spirit.  Hence  we  find  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  politicians  of  Spain  formed  a  class  more  isolated,  and,  if  I  may 
so  say,  more  living  on  their  own  intellectual  resources,  than  the  politicians  of  any 
other  country  during  the  same  period.  That  this  indicated  a  state  of  disease, 
and  that  no  pohtical  improvement  can  produce  real  good  unless  it  is  desired  by 
the  people  before  being  conferred  on  them,  will  be  admitted  by  whoever  has 
mastered  the  lessons  which  history  contains.  The  results  actually  produced  in 
Spain  we  shall  presently  see.  But  it  will  first  be  advisable  that  I  should  give 
some  further  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  had 
prostrated  the  national  intellect,  and  by  discouraging  all  inquiry,  and  fettering 

^'3  "  Eiitre  el  catolicismo  y  las  diferentes  sectas  que  brotaron  en  las  imaginaclones  de 
Cah  iuo  y  de  Lutcro  podia  niediar  tolerancia,  y  aun  transaccion,  si  bien,  como  dice  un 
cscritor  politico,  cuando  se  comienza  a  transigir  sobre  uu  principio,  ese  principio  comienza 
a  i^erder  su  iniperio  sobre  las  sociedades  humanas.  Pero  entre  el  cristianismo  de  los 
cspafioles  y  el  mahometismo  de  los  moriscos  era  imposible  todo  avenimiento."  Janer 
Condicion  Social  de  los  Moriscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  112. 

^1*  The  Marquis  of  San  Phelipe,  who  wrote  in  1725,  says,  "  Es  ley  fundamental  de  los 
Reyes  Catholicos,  nunca  hacer  la  paz  con  los  Mahometanos  ;  y  esta  guerra  permanece 
dcsde  cl  Rey  Don  Pelayo,  por  mas  de  siete  siglos,  sin  hacer  jam^s  paces,  ni  treguas  con 
cllos,  como  cada  dia  las  hacen  ei  Emperador,  y  otros  Principes  Catholicos."  Bacallar 
Comcntarios  de  la  Guerra  de  Espana,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  And  in  the  most  influential  work  on 
commerce  which  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  produced,  I  find  the  following  instructive  passage 
"  Aunque  en  los  Puertos  de  las  dilatadas  Costas,  que  de  Europa,  Asia  y  Africa  bafla  el 
Mediterraneo,  se  hace  comercio  muy  considerable,  y  util  por  diversas  naciones,  no  podra 
I'^spana  tener  gran  parte  en  el,  mientras  se  observare  la  maxima  de  hacer  continua  guerra 
a  todos  los  Moros  y  Turcos,  en  cuyo  dominio  se  hallan  la  mayor  parte  de  aquellas  Pro- 
\  iiicias  ;  sin  embargo  de  ser  constante,  que  en  esta  guerra,  aunque  procedida  de  zelo  Chris- 
tiano,  es  mayor  el  dano  que  recibimoSt  que  el  que  ocasionamos  a  los  Infieles  *'  (the  .way  the 
mercantile  spirit  peeps  out  here  is  extremely  curious)  *'  d  lo  menos  de  muchos  aflos  i  esta 
parte,  como  lo  he  explicado  en  diversos  capitulos."  Uztariz,  Theorica  y  Practica  de 
Comercio,  Madrid,  1757,  p.  399.  This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  which,  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  is  a  very  remarkable  production. 

215  Compare  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  London,  181 5,  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  with  The 
History  of  Alberoni,  London,  1719,  pp.  119,  253  ;  and  Bacallar,  ComerUarios  de  la  Guerra 
de  Espaiia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  169.  The  outcry  which  this  caused  may  be  easily  imagined 
and  Alberoni,  finding  himself  in  great  peril,  took  advantage  of  the  secrecy  of  the  negotia- 
ti(ms  to  deny  part,  at  least,  of  the  charges  made  against  him.  See  his  indignant  but  yet 
cautious  letter  to  the  Pope,  in  History  of  Alberoni,  1719,  p.  124.  Ortiz,  who  had  evidently 
not  looked  into  the  evidence,  is  so  ill-informed  as  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  calumnious 
accusation  brought  against  Alberoni  after  his  fall.  "  Caido  ya  per  entonces  Alberoni  de 
su  grandeza,  expelido  ignominiosamente  de  Espafia,  y  aun  perseguido  por  el  Rey  en  Italia, 
preso  en  Roma  por  orden  del  Papa,  etc.  no  era  dificil  atribuirle  culpas  agenas  6  no  come- 
tidas."     Note  in  Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vii,  p.  321. 
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all  frecilom  of  thought,  had  at  length  reduced  the  oountry  to  such  a  plight  that 
the  tacultit':>  of  men.  rusted  by  disuse,  were  no  longer  equal  to  fulfil  the  functkms 
rc<)iiired  from  them  ;  so  that  in  every  department,  whether  of  political  life  or 
of  s)x:culative  ])liilosrjphy.  or  even  of  mechanical  industry,  it  was  neccissary  that 
forei;{ners  should  be  calle<l  in  to  do  that  work  which  the  natives  had  become 
u liable  to  perform. 

The  ignorance  in  which  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances  had  sunk  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  inactivity,  both  bodily  and  mental,  would  be  utterly  in- 
credible, iif  it  were  nrit  attested  by  every  variety  of  evidence.  Giamont,  writing 
from  ]>ersonal  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Spain  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  descrilx's  the  upper  classes  as  not  only  unacquainted  with 
science  or  literature,  but  as  knowing  scarcely  any  thing  even  of  the  commonest 
events  which  occurred  out  of  their  own  country*.  The  lower  ranks,  he  adds,  are 
eiiually  idle,  and  rely  upon  foreigners  to  reap  their  wheat,  to  cut  their  hay,  and 
to  build  their  houses.^*^  Another  obser\'er  of  society,  as  it  existed  in  Bladrid  in 
ihyif,  iLssures  us  that  men  even  of  the  highest  position  ne\'er  thought  it  necessary 
that  their  s^iiis  should  study  :  and  that  those  who  were  destined  for  the  anny 
could  not  learn  mathematics  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
licit lier  schools  iior  masters  to  teach  them.^i?  Books,  unless  they  were  books  of 
devotion,  were  deemed  utterly  useless  ;  no  one  consulted  them  ;  no  one  collected 
thcin  ;  ami  until  the  eighteenth  century  Madrid  did  not  possess  a  single  public 
library .^'^  In  other  cities  professedly  devoted  to  purposes  of  education,  similar 
ignorance  prevailed.  Salamanca  was  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
lamous  university  in  Spain,  and  there  if  anywhere  we  might  look  for  the  en- 


-I''  "  lAMir  p.irossc,  ct  rignorance  non  sculcinent  des  sciences  et  des  arts,  mais  quas 
i^riK  ralcineiit  de  ti>iit  ce  qui  se  passe  hors  de  I'Mspagne,  et  on  pent  dire  mtaie  hers  du  lien 
ipii  ils  habitoiit,  vuiit  presquo  de  pair,  et  sent  inconce\-ables.  La  pauvret^  est  grande 
parini  eux,  ce  qui  pruvient  do  leur  extreme  paresse  ;  car  si  nombrc  de  nos  FTan^ais 
irall<)i(;nt  faurhirr  Iciirs  foins.  rouper  lours  bles  ct  faire  leurs  briques,  je  crois  qu^ibcoor* 
roioiit  fiirtuno  do  s<'  laisser  mourir  dc  faint,  et  de  se  tenir  sous  des  tentes  pour  ne  se  pai 
dnniuTla  priiio  de  batirdes  malsons."  .  .  .  **  1/education  de  leurs  enfans  est  semblaUe 
a  cellc  rpi'lls  out  en  de  leiirs  pores,  c'est-^-dire  sans  qu'ils  apprennent  ni  sciences  di 
cxercices  ;  et  j«'  nc  crois  pas  quo  pariiii  tons  les  grands  que  fay  pratique's,  il  s*en  trouvit 
uti  soul  (pii  silt  drclinor  son  noin."  .  .  .  ""  Ils  nV.mt  nulle  curiosity  de  voir  les  pays 
rtr.ingors,  ot  oiicoro  inoius  de  sViiqiiorir  dc  ce  qui  s'y  passe."  Mimoires  du  AiaricktHi 
(iramnnt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77*  78-  ^2.  ^3'  i»i  Collection  des  Mimoires  par  PetUot  et  Monmerfai, 
v(j1.  Ivii.  See  als«»  Aurseus  dc  Snmmerdyck,  Voyage  d*Espagnr.  Paris,  1665,  4to,  p.  124- 
'  L.i  trrro  iiioMMo  11' y  est  pas  touto  cultiuro  par  des  gons  du  pays  :  au  temps  du  labouragei 
dc>  sfMiiaiilos  ot  <\v  la  rocnlto.  il  lour  vioiit  quantito  de  paysans  du  Beam  et  d'antres 
<'udrnits  do  I'raiuo,  cpii  j^agnout  boaucoup  d' argent,  pour  leur  mettre  leurs  bleds  en  tene 
ot  pour  los  recuoillir.  1-es  arohiteotes  ct  charpentiers  y  sont  aussi  pour  la  plApart  ei- 
trangors,  qui  se  font  ])ayor  au  triple  de  ce  qifils  gagneroient  en  leur  pays.  Dans  Madrid 
on  no  voit  pas  un  portour  d'cau  qui  nc  soit  estranger,  et  la  plOpart  des  cordonniers  et 
taill<Mirs  Icsnnt  aussi." 

'-''"  "  Mais  anssi  dc  (jur'Hc  maniore  los  oleve-t-on?  Us  n'  etudient  point;  on  neglige  de 
lonr  <l«)iinor  d'habilos  |)rcceptours  :  dos  (jn'on  les  destine  a  Tdpee,  on  ne  se  soude  plus 
(]u'ils  approniK'iit  lo  latin  ni  rhistoiro.  On  dcvroit  au  moins  leur  enseigner  ce  qui  est  de 
our  nicsticr,  los  inathoinatiqiios,  a  fairo  dos  amies  et  h  monter  jk  cheval.  Ils  n'y  pensent 
sonloniont  pas.  11  n'y  a  point  iri  d'.Aoadeinie  ni  dc  niattres  qui  niontrent  ces  sortes  de 
chosos.  \jos  jounos  liomnios  passont  le  terns  qu'ils  dc.vroient  emploler  k  s*instnure  danT 
un  oisiv<'tr  pitoiablo."  Letter  from  Madrid,  dated  27th  June,  1679,  in  D*Auinoy,  ^«te* 
tion  du  Voyage  d'l-:  spa  line,  Lyon.  1693,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232,  233. 

•'"**  "  Madrid  «'tant  la  o.apitalo  d'uno  monarchic  aussi  vasle,  il  n'y  eut  dans  cette  ville 
jiisqiT  ;i  TrpiMpii'  du  rrKuo  do  Philippe  V.  auciinc  bibliothoquc  publique.**  Sempere,DilM 
Mnuanliie  Espafiwde,  T.iris,  iH2(>.  vol.  ii.  j).  79.  LH"tlde  had  previously  pointed  out 
(ahovo.  oh.  vii.  note  221)  that  in  172.S  thoro.  was  not  a  single  public  library  in  London* 
The  argument  is  thus  partly  invalid. — Hd.] 
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couragement  of  science  ^^^  ]^„t  De  Torres,  who  was  himself  a  Spaniard,  and  was 
educated  at  Salamanca  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  declares  that  he  had 
studied  at  that  university  for  five  years  before  he  had  heard  that  such  things  as 
the  mathematical  sciences  existed.220  So  late  as  the  year  177 1,  the  same  univer- 
sity publicly  refused  to  allow  the  discoveries  of  Newton  to  be  taught  ;  and 
assigned  as  a  reason  that  the  system  of  Newton  was  not  so  consonant  with  re- 
vealed religion  as  the  system  of  Aristotle.221  AH  over  Spain  a  similar  plan  was 
adopted.  Everywhere  knowledge  was  spumed,  and  inquiry  discouraged. 
Feijoo,  who^  notwithstanding  his  superstition,  and  a  certain  slavishness  of  mind, 
from  which  no  Spaniard  of  that  age  could  escape,  did  on  matters  of  science  seek 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  has  left  upon  record  his  deliberate  opinion  that 
whoever  had  acfjuired  all  that  was  taught  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy would  as  the  reward  of  his  labour  be  more  ignorant  than  he  was  before 
he  began. 2--     Ami  there  can  lx»  no  d(Mibt  that  he  was  right.     There  can  be  no 

'-'^  The  uuiversity  was  trausferred  from  Palencia  to  Salamancn,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Forner,  Oraciun  Apohtgetica  par  la  Espana,  Madrid,  1786,  p.  170.  By  the 
he^inuing  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  become  very  prosperous  (Sempere,  De  la  Man- 
archie  Hspagnolt',  vol  i.  p.  63)  ;  and  in  1535  it  is  described  as  "a  great  Universitie, 
conteyning  seven  or  eight  thowsand  students."  See  a  letter  from  John  Mason,  dated 
Valladolid,  3rd  July,  1533,  in  Ellis'  Original  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  London, 
1827-  But,  like  everything  else  which  was  valuable  in  Spain,  it  declined  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  Monconys,  who  carefully  examined  it  in  1628,  and  praises  some  of  its 
arransenients  which  were  still  in  force,  adds,  "  Mais  je  suis  aussi  contraint  de  dire  aprds 
taut  de  loiianges,  que  les  ecoliers  qui  etudient  dans  cette  university  sent  des  vrais  igno- 
rans."  Les  Voyages  de  Monsieur  de  Monccmys,  Quatridme  Partie,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  Paris, 
1693.  However,  their  ignorance,  of  which  Monconys  gives  some  curious  instances,  did 
not  prevent  Spanish  writers,  then  and  long  afterwards,  from  deeming  the  University  of 
Salamanca  to  he  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  "  La  mayor  del  orhe 
niadre  gjoriosisiuia  de  todas  las  ciencias  y  de  los  mas  vehementes  ingenios,  que  han 
lustrado  las  edades."  Vida  de  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  pp.  iii.  iv.,  reprinted  in  Keil's 
edition  of  Calderon,  Leipsique,  1827.  Compare  Davila  (Felipe  TercerOy  p.  81),  '*  Salamanca, 
inadre  de  ciencias  y  letras  ;  "  Yafiez  (MemoriaSf  p.  228),  "  Universidad  insigne,  y  Oficina 
de  las  buenas  Letras  de  Espana  ;  "  Bacallar  (Comentarios,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  "  El  emporio 
de  las  ciencias  ;  "  and  Ximenez  (Vida  de  Rihera,  p.  6),  "  Salamanca,  cathedra  universal 
de  las  artes,  y  emporio  de  todas  ciencias." 

2-'^'  "  Says  that,  after  he  had  been  five  years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  university 
there,  it  was  by  accident  he  learned  the  existence  of  the  mathematical  sciences."  Tick- 
U'lr's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  223.  A  celebrated  Spanish  writer  of  the 
eij^hteenth  century  actually  boasts  of  the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen  concerning 
mathematics,  and  discerns,  in  their  neglect  of  that  foolish  pursuit,  a  decisive  proof  of  their 
superiority  over  other  nations.  "  No  se  dexe  deslumbrar  con  los  Asperos  calculos  6 
intrincadas  deniostraciones  geometricas,  con  que,  astuto  el  entendimiento,  disimula  el 
engano  con  los  disfraces  de  la  verdad.  El  uso  de  las  matemdticas  es  la  alquimia  en  la 
fisica,  (pie  da  apariencias  de  oro  a  lo  que  no  lo  es."  Forner,  Oracion  Apologitica  por  la 
Fspaiia  y  sit  Merita  Literario,  Madrid,  1786,  p.  38.  Compare  his  contemptuous  notice 
(p.  66)  of  those  insignificant  persons  who  "con  titulo  de  fil6sofos  han  dado  algun 
aumento  a  las  matem^ticas  :  "    and  his  comparison  (p.  222)  of  Mercado  with  Newton. 

"^  '*  L'universite  de  Salamanque,  excitee  par  le  Conseil,  k  r6former  ses  Etudes,  en 
Famiee  1771.  hii  repondit  '  qu'elle  ne  pouvait  se  separer  du  p6ripat6tisme,  parce  que 
les  systemes  de  Newton,  Gassendi  et  Descartes,  ne  concordent  pas  autant  avec  les 
veritcs  reveltes  que  ceux  d'Aristote.'  "  Sempere,  Monarchic  Espagnole,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 
This  reply,  says  M.  Sempere,  p.  153,  may  be  found  '*  dans  la  collection  des  ordonnances 
royales."  In  Letters  from  Spain  by  an  English  Officer,  London,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  256, 
it  is  stated  that,  in  all  the  Spanish  universities,  "  Newton,  and  modern  philosophy,  is  still 
prohibited.  Nothing  can  supplant  Aristotle,  and  the  superstitious  fathers  and  doctors 
of  the  church." 

222  Or,  as  he  in  one  place  expresses  himself,  would  know  "  very  little  more  than 
nothing."     "  El  que  estudi6  Logica,  y  Metaphysica,  con  lo  dem^s  que,  debaxo  del  nombr^ 
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doubt  that  in  Spain  the  more  a  man  was  taught,  the  less  he  vrould  know.  For 
he  was  taught  that  inquiry  was  sinful,  that  intellect  must  be  repve^ed,  and  that 
credulity  and  submission  were  the  first  of  human  attributes.  The  Doke  de 
Saint  Simon,  who.  in  172 1  and  1722,  was  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  snms 
up  his  observations  by  the  remark  that  in  Spain  science  is  a  crime,  and  ignor- 
ance a  virtue.^^  Fifty  years  later,  another  shrewd  observer,  stmck  with  amaze- 
ment  at  the  condition  of  the  national  mind,  expresses  his  opinion  in  a  sentence 
equally  pithy  and  almost  equally  severe.  Searching  for  an  iUustration  to  convey 
his  sense  of  the  general  darkness,  he  emphatically  says  that  the  common  educa- 
tion of  an  English  gentleman  would  in  Spain  constitute  a  man  of  learning.*** 

Those  who  know  what  the  common  education  of  an  English  gentleman  was 
eighty  years  ago  will  appreciate  the  force  of  this  comparison,  and  will  understand 
how  benighted  a  country  must  have  been  to  which  such  a  taunt  was  applicable. 
To  expect  that  under  such  a  state  of  things  the  Spaniards  should  make  any  of 
the  discoveries  which  accelerate  the  march  of  nations,  would  be  idle  indeed  ;  for 
they  would  not  even  receive  the  discoveries  which  other  nations  had  made  for 
them,  and  had  cast  into  the  common  lap.  So  loyal  and  orthodox  ft  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  novelties,  which,  being  innovations  on  ancient  opinions,  were 
fraught  with  danger.  The  Spaniards  desired  to  walk  in  the  wa]^  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  not  have  their  faith  in  the  past  rudely  disturbed.  In  the  inorganic 
world  the  magnificent  discoveries  of  Newton  were  contumeliously  rejected  ; 
and  in  the  organic  world  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  denied,  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Harvey  had  proved  it.**  These  things  were  new, 
and  it  was  better  to  pause  a  little,  and  not  receive  them  too  hastily.  On  the 
same  principle,  when  in  the  year  1760  some  bold  men  in  the  government  pro- 
posed that  the  streets  of  Madrid  should  be  cleansed,  so  daring  a  suggestion  ex- 
cited general  anger.  Not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  those  who  were  called 
educated,  were  loud  in  their  censure.  The  medical  profession,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  health,  were  desired  by  the  government  to  give   their  ojunJon. 


de  Philosofia,  so  ensefia  en  las  Escuelas,  por  bien  que  sepa  todo,  sabe  muy  poco  mas  qne 
nada  ;  pero  suena  mucho.  Dicese,  que  es  un  gran  Philosofo  ;  y  no  es  Philosofo  grande. 
ni  chico."  Feijoo,  Theatro  Critico  Umversaly  vol.  ii.  p.  187,  quinta  impression,  Madrid 
1741- 

223  "  La  science  est  un  crime,  I'ignorance  et  la  stupidite  la  premidre  vertu."  MSmoim 
du  Due  de  Saint  Simon,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  209,  Paris,  1840.  Elsewhere  (vol.  xzxvi.  p.  251) 
he  says,  "  Les  jesuites  savants  partout  ct  en  tout  genre  de  science,  ce  qui  ne  leur  est  ptt 
incmc  dispute  par  leurs  ennemis,  les  j(''suites,  dis-je,  sent  ignorants  en  Espagne,  miii 
d'une  ignorance  ill  surprendre." 

224  "  The  common  education  of  an  English  gentleman  would  c(»istitute  a  man  of 
learning  here  ;  and  should  he  understand  Greek,  he  would  be  quite  a  phenomenon.** 
Swinburne's  Travels  through  Spain  in  1775  and  1776,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212, 213,  2nd  edit^  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

225  So  late  as  1787*  Townsend,  a  very  accomplished  man.  who  travelled  through  Spsfai 
with  the  express  object  of  noting  the  state  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  economical  con* 
dition  of  the  country,  and  who  by  previous  study  had  well  qualified  himself  for  sudi  an 
undertaking,  says,  "  I  have  observed  in  general  that  the  physicians  with  whom  I  haw 
had  occasion  to  converse  are  disciples  of  thoir  favourite  doctor  Piquer,  who  denied*  or  at 
least  doubted  of,  the  circulation  of  the  blorKl.*'  Townsend' s  Journey  through  Spain,2vd 
ed.,  London,  1792,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.  At  that  time  the  Spanish  physicians  were  however 
beginning  to  read  Hoffmann,  CuUcn,  and  other  heretical  speculators,  in  whose  works  they 
would  fmd,  to  their  astonishment,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  assumed,  andwM 
not  even  treated  as  a  debatable  question.  But  the  students  were  obliged  to  take  sadi 
matters  on  trust ;  for,  adds  Townsend,  p.  2S2,  "  In  their  medical  classes  they  had  no 
dissections."  Compare  Laborde's  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  vol.  iii.  p.  315,  London,  1809*  and 
Godoy's  Memoirs,  London,  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  157.  Godoy,  speaking  of  the  three  collgff 
of  surgery  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Cadiz,  says  that  until  his  administration  in  17931 
"  In  the  capital,  even  that  of  San  Carlos  had  not  a  lecture-room  for  practical  inatrqctloO 
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This  they  had  no  difficulty  in  doing.  They  had  no  doubt  that  the  dirt  ought  to 
remain.  To  remove  it  was  a  new  experiment  ;  and  of  new  experiments  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  the  issue.  Their  fathers  having  lived  in  the  midst  of  it,  why 
should  not  they  do  the  same  ?  Their  fathers  were  wise  men,  and  must  have  had 
good  reasons  for  their  conduct.  Even  the  smell,  of  which  some  persons  com- 
plained, was  most  likely  wholesome.  For  the  air  being  sharp  and  piercing,  it 
was  extremely  probable  that  bad  smells  made  the  atmosphere  heavy,  and  in  that 
way  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  injurious  properties.  The  physicians  of  Madrid 
were  therefore  of  opinion  that  matters  had  better  remain  as  their  ancestors  had 
left  them,  and  that  no  attempts  should  be  made  to  purify  the  capital  by  removing 
the  filth  which  lay  scattered  on  every  side.228 

While  such  notions  prevailed  respecting  the  preservation  of  health,227  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  treatment  of  disease  should  be  very  successful. 
To  bleed  and  to  purge  were  the  only  remedies  prescribed  by  the  Spanish  phy- 
sicians.228     Their  ignorance  of  the  commonest  functions  of  the  human  body  was 

2M  This  little  episode  is  noticed  by  Cabarrus,  in  his  Elogio  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1789, 
4to,  p.  xiv.  *' Lasalubridaddelayre,  lalimpiezaysegiuidaddelascalles."  .  .  .  "Pero£ 
quien  creera  que  este  noble  empeiio  produxo  las  mas  vivas  quejas :  que  se  conmovi6  el  vulgo 
de  todas  clases  ;  y  que  tuvo  varias  autoridades  d  su  favor  la  extrafla  doctrina  de  que  los 
vapores  mefiticos  eran  un  correctivo  saludable  de  la  rigidez  del  clima  ?  **  But  the  fullest 
details  will  be  found  in  the  recently  published  and  very  elaborate  History  of  Charles  III., 
by  M.  Rio,  from  which  I  will  give  one  or  two  extracts.  **  Para  la  limpieza  de  las  calles 
poseia  mayores  6  menores  fondos  el  ayuntamiento,  y  cuando  el  Rey  quiso  poner  la  mano 
en  este  raino*de  policia,  le  presentaron  dictdmenes  de  m6dicos  en  que  se  defendia  el 
absurdo  de  ser  elemento  de  salubridad  la  basura."  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III., 
Madrid,  1856,  vol.  iv.  p.  54.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268,  where  it  is  mentioned  that 
when  the  minister  Esquilache  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  have  the  streets  of  Madrid 
cleansed,  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  made  inquiries  into  the  opinions  of  their  fathers 
on  that  subject  ;  and  the  result  was,  '*  que  le  presentaron  cierta  originalisima  consult  a 
hecha  por  los  medicos  bajo  el  reinado  de  uno  de  los  Felipes  de  Austria,  y  reducida  d 
demos trar  que,  siendo  sumamente  sutil  el  aire  de  la  poblacion  d  causd  de  estar  pr6xima 
la  sierra  de  Guadarrama,  ocasionaria  los  mayores  estragos  si  no  se  impregnara  en  los 
vapores  de  las  inmundicias  desparramadas  por  las  calles.'*  That  this  idea  had  long  been 
entertained  by  the  physicians  of  Madrid  we  also  know  from  another  testimony,  with 
which  none  of  the  Spanish  historians  are  acquainted.  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  who  visited 
that  capital  in  1623,  describes  a  disgusting  practice  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adds,  "  Being 
desirous  to  know  why  so  beastly  a  custom  is  suffered,  they  say  it's  a  thing  prescribed  by 
their  physicians  ;  for  they  hold  the  air  to  be  so  piercing  and  subtle,  that  this  kind  of 
corrupting  it  with  these  ill  vapours  keeps  it  in  good  temper."  The  Autobiography  and 
Correspondence  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  London,  1845,  vol  ii; 
p.  446. 

227  Even  thirty  years  later,  it  was  said  with  good  reason  that  "  es  menester  deshacer 
todo  lo  que  se  ha  hecho,''  and  *'  confiar  exclusivamente  el  precioso  dep6sito  de  la  sanidad 
publica  A  las  manos  capaces  de  conservarlo  y  mejorarlo."  Cartas  por  el  Conde  de  Cabarrus , 
Madrid,  1813,  p.  280.  These  letters,  which,  though  little  known,  contain  some  interesting 
statements,  were  written  in  1792  and  i793'     See  p.  34,  and  Prologo,  p.  i. 

22fl  Bleeding,  however,  had  the  preference.  See  the  curious  evidence  in  Townsend's 
Journey  through  Spain  in  1786  and  1787.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-39-  Townsend,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  was  amazed  at  the  ignorance  and  recklessness  of  the  Spanish 
physicians.  He  says,  "  The  science  and  practice  of  medicine  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
Spain,  but  more  especially  in  the  Asturias."  Compare  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  Midecine, 
vol.  iii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1815,  with  Winwood's  Memorials,  London,  1725,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 
The  last  reference  shows  the  terrible  '*  purging  and  letting  blood,"  to  which  the  unfor- 
timate  Spaniards  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  HL  Another  observer,  much  later, 
states  that  '*  La  saign6e  leur  est  assez  famiUdre.  lis  se  la  font  faire  hors  du  lit  tant  que 
leurs  forces  le  permettent,  et  lorsqu*  ils  en  usent  par  precaution,  ils  sefont  tirer  du  sang  deux 
jours  de  suite  du  bras  droit  et  du  gauche,  disant  qWil  faut  Sgaliser  le  sang.  On  peut  juger 
de  l^,  si  la  circulation  leur  est  connue."     Voyages  faits  en  Espagne,  par  Mot^sieur  Af**** 
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altogether  surprising,  and  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition,  that  in 
medicine  as  in  other  departments  the  Spaniards  of  the  eighteenth  century  knew 
no  more  than  their  progenitors  of  the  sixteenth.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  they 
appeared  to  know  less.  For  their  treatment  was  so  violent  that  it  was  ahnost 
certain  death  to  submit  to  it  for  any  length  of  time.**  Their  own  king.  FhiHp  V., 
did  not  dare  to  trust  himself  in  their  hands,  but  preferred  having  an  Irishman  for 
his  physician.2^  Though  the  Irish  had  no  great  medical  reputation,  anything 
was  l^t  ter  than  a  Spanish  doctor.23i  The  arts  incidental  to  medicine  and  surgery 
were  equally  backward.  The  instruments  were  rudely  made,  and  the  drugs 
badly  prepared.  Pharmacy  being  unknown,  the  apothecaries'  shops  in  the 
largest  towns  were  entirely  supplied  from  abroad  ;  while  in  the  smaller  towns, 
and  in  districts  remote  from  the  capital,  the  medicines  were  of  such  a  quality,  that 
tlie  U'st  which  could  Ix,*  hoped  of  them  was  that  they  might  be  innocuous.  For 
in  the  middle  <jf  the  eij<hteenth  century  Spain  did  not  possess  one  practical 
chemist.  Indeed,  we  are  assure<l  by  Campomanes  himself  that  so  late  as  the 
yt'or  1776  there  was  not  to  Ix,*  found  in  the  whole  country  a  single  man  who  knew 
how  to  make  the  commonest  drugs,  such  as  magnesia.  Glauber's  salts,  and  the 
ordinary  preparati<ms  of  mercury  and  antimony.  This  eminent  statesman  adds, 
however,  that  a  chemical  lalK>ratory  was  about  to  be  established  in  Madrid  :  and 
although  the  enterprise,  being  without  a  precedent,  would  surely  be  regarded  as 
a  portentcnis  novelty,  he  expresses  a  conndent  expectation  that  by  its  aid  the 
univi'rsal  ignorance  of  his  countrymen  would  in  time  be  remedied.™ 

Aiiisterdain,  1700,  p.  112.     See  further  darkens  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish  SmUok, 
London.  4tn,  1763.  p.  55,  and  Spain  by  an  American,  London.  1831*  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

^^'  In  17K0  pf>or  Cumberland,  when  in  Madrid,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  murderadby 
three  of  their  surgeons  in  a  very  few  days  ;  the  most  dangerous  of  his  assailants  being  no 
(r^s  a  man  than  the  "  chief  surgeon  of  the  Gardes  de  Corps.**  who.  says  the  unfortunate 
snffrnrr,  was  *'  sent  to  me  by  authority."  See  Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberlmnd,  vritteu 
by  Himself,  London,  1807,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  68.      • 

^^*  Durlos  says  of  Philip  V.,  "  11  etoit  fort  attentif  sursasant^;  son  mMecin,  s*il  rit 
v.U'  intriguant,  auroit  pu  jouer  un  grand  role.  Hyghins,  Irlandois,  qui  occup<»t  cette 
premitTe  place,  fort  eloigne  dc  Tintriguc  ct  de  la  cupidity,  instniit  dans  son  art,  s*cn 
(H-rupoit  nnitpiement.  Apres  sa  mort,  la  reine  fit  donner  la  place  k  Servi,  son  mMedi 
j)articiilier."  Mhnoircs  par  Duclos,  2e  ^dit.  Paris,  1791,  voL  ii.  pp.  206,  201.  **  Hy^mstt* 
premier  medocin,  etait  Irlandais."  M^moires  du  Due  de  Saint  Stmon,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  215, 
ed.  Paris,  1841. 

^■^1  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Spaniards,  generally,  began  to  admit  this;  sM* 
they  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  friends  and  relations  succumbed  so 
rapidly  under  professional  treatment  that  sickness  and  death  were  almost  syuGnymotf- 
Mence,  notwithstanding  their  hatred  of  the  French  nation,  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  I'Vench  physicians  and  French  surgeons,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  In  1707  the  Princess  des  Ursins  writes  from  Madrid  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  "  Les  chirurgiens  espagnols  sont  mesestini6s  m^me  de  ceux  de  leur  nation ; "  and 
in  another  letter,  *'  Les  Espagnols  convienncnt  que  les  ni^decins  fran^ais  sont  heaoooiV 
plus  savants  que  les  leurs  :  ils  s'en  servent  mdme  tres-volon tiers,  mais  lis  sont  persoadCi 
que  ceux  dc  la  facultc  de  Montpellier  Temportent  sur  les  autres.**  Letires  inidUes  ii 
Madame  de  Maintewm  ef  de  la  Princesse  des  Ursins,  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 

2^2  Camprunanes  {Ap^ndice  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  Madrid,  1776,  vol.  iii.  pp.  74,  75)1 
speaking  r>f  a  work  on  distillation,  says,  "  La  tercera  (parte)  describe  la  preparacion  de 
los  productos  qufmicos  s<')lidos  :  esto  cs  la  preparacion  de  varias  sustancias  tencMf 
como  argamasa,  magnesia  blanca,  ojos  de  cangrejo  etc.,  la  de  varios  sales*  como  salde 
glaubero,  amoniaco,  cristal  mineral,  borax  refinado  etc.,  y  la  del  antlmonio,  ! 
plomo.  litargirio  etc.,  comunicando  sobre  todo  lo  expresado  varias  notidas,  que  < 
tran  lo  mucho  (jue  conducen  d  los  progresos  del  arte,  las  observaciones  del  liaico leflextvo : 
unidas  a  la  practica  de  un  profesor  experimentado.  Este  arte  en  toda  su  extension  /sfti  M 
EspaHa.  Solo  le  tenemos  para  aguardientes,  rosolis,  y  mistelas.  La  saiud  pMua  0 
demasiado  imporlanle,  para  depender  de  los  estraiios  en  cosas  esenciales  ;  quando  no  etli- 
mulasc  nucstra  industria  la  manutencion  dc  muchas  familias.*'  .  .  .  **  Gran  parte  de 
estas  cosas  se  introducen  de  fuera,  por  no  conocerse  bien  las  operadones  qu  mlca^    No 
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Whatever  was  useful  in  practice,  or  whatever  subserved  the  purposes  of  know- 
ledge, had  to  come  from  abroad.  Ensenada,  the  well-known  minister  of  Fer- 
dinand VI.,  was  appalled  by  the  darkness  and  apathy  of  the  nation,  which  he  tried, 
but  tried  in  vain,  to  remove.  When  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  publicly  declared  that  in  Spain  there  was  no  pro- 
fessorship of  public  law,  or  of  physics,  or  of  anatomy,  or  of  botany.  He  further 
added  that  there  were  no  good  maps  of  Spain,  and  that  there  was  no  person  who 
knew  how  to  construct  them.  All  the  maps  which  they  had  came  from  France 
and  Holland.  They  were,  he  said,  very  inaccurate  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being 
unable  to  make  any,  had  nothing  else  to  rely  on.  Such  a  state  of  things  he 
pronounced  to  be  shameful.  For,  as  he  bitterly  complained,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
exertions  of  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  it  woind  be  impossible  for  any 
Spaniard  to  know  either  the  position  of  his  own  town,  or  the  distance  from  one 
place  to  another.233 

The  only  remedy  for  all  this  seemed  to  be  foreign  aid  ;  and  Spain  being  now 
ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty,  that  aid  was  called  in.  Cervi  established  the  Medical 
Societies  of  Madrid  'and  of  Seville ;  Virgili  founded  the  College  of  Surgery  at 
Cadiz  ;  and  Bowles  endeavoured  to  promote  among  the  Spaniards  the  study  of 
mineralogy .234  Professors  were  sought  for  far  and  wide  :  and  application  was 
made  to  Linnaeus  to  send  a  person  from  Sweden  who  could  .impitrt  some  idea  of 
botany  to  physiological  student s.^sb  Many  other  and  similar  steps  were  taken 
by  the  government,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  would  deserve  onr  wannest 
praise,  if  we  did  not  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  government  to  enlighten  a 
nation,  and  how  absolutely  essential  it  is  that  the  desiie  for  imprtyvement  should 
n  the  first  place  proceed  from  the  people  themselves.*  No  piogl«B  is  real  unless 

son  dificultosas  en  la  execucion  ;  pero  es  necesario  enseHofias,  y  cfmoUf  los  imirumentos 
que  son  aproposito.  Un  laboratorio  qufmico,  que  sevad  estMuer  en  Madrid,  produdrft 
maestros  para  las  capitales  del  reyno." 

233  *'  Su  ministro  el  c^lebre  Ensenada,  que  tenia  grandes  miras  en  todos  los  ramos  de  la 
adrainistracion  publica,  deseaba  ardientemente  mejorar  la  ensefianza,  lamenttodose  del 
atraso  en  que  esta  se  hallaba.  '  Es  menester,  decia  hablando  de  las  unlversidades,  reglar 
sus  ciitedras,reformar  las  superfluas  y  establecer  las  que  faltanconnuevas  ordenanzas  para 
asegurar  el  mejor  m^todo  de  estudios.  No  s6  que  haya  cdtedra  alguna  de  derecho  piiblico, 
de  fisica  esperimental,  de  anatomia  y  bot^nica.  No  hay  puntuales  cartas  geogrdficas 
del  reino  y  de  sus  provincias,  ni  quien  las  sepa  grabar,  ni  tenemos  oiras  qus  las  imperfectas 
que  vienen  de  Francia  y  Holanda.  De  esto  proviene  que  ignoramos  la  verdadera  situadon 
de  los  pueblos  y  sus  distancias,  que  es  una  vergttenza.*  '*  Tapia,  CtvUiMacion  EspaMa, 
Madrid,  1840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  268,  269.  See  also  Biografia  de  Entmada,  in  NavantU,  Col$e' 
cion  de  Opusculos,  Madrid,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2Z,  22.  "  Le  pareda  vergoososo  que  para 
conocer  la  situacion  y  distancias  respectivas  de  nuestros  mismos  pud>lo8  y  lagures, 
dependi6semos  de  los  franceses  y  holandeses,  quienes  per  sus  mapas  Imperfectas  de  la 
peninsula  extraian  de  ella  sumas  considerables."  Eighty  years  after  this  complaint  was 
made  by  Ensenada,  we  find  a  traveller  in  Spain  stating  that  "  a  decent  map  of  any  part, 
even  of  the  country  round  the  gates  of  the  capital,  cannot  be  found.'*  Cook*s  Spain 
from  1829  to  1832,  London,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  Compare  NoHus  of  Geological  Mimoin, 
p.  I,  at  the  end  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  vi.,  Londcm,  1850  ; 
"  even  a  good  geographical  map  of  the  Peninsula  does  not  exist." 

234  M.  Rio  {Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III,,  vol.  i.  p.  185)  mentions  this  in  a  very 
characteristic  manner.  '*  Varios  extranjeros  distinguidos  haUaron  fratemidad  entre  los 
espaiioles,  y  correspondieron  hidalgamente  al  hospedaje :  Cervi  di6  vida  &  las  sodedades 
m^dicas  de  Madrid  y  Sevilla  ;  Virgili  al  colegio  de  cirugfa  de  C&dis ;  Quer  trabaj6  sin 
descanso  para  que  el  jardin  Botdnico  no  fuera  un  simple  lugar  de  recreo,  sino  prindpal- 
mente  de  estudio  ;  Bowles  comunic6  grande  impulso  &  la  mineralogfa,"  etc. 

235  I  have  mislaid  the  evidence  of  this  fact ;  but  the  reader  may  rely  on  its  accuracy. 

[*  See  notes  above,  pp.  155, 163,  346,  354,  372.  In  thus  calling  for  an  absolutely 
spontaneous— i.e.  uncaused — change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  a  nation.  Buckle  departs 
from  his  primary  principles.  His  words  as  to  *<  general  causes"  in  this  passage  carry  a 
quite  fallacious  implication.    Schools  are  "  general  c?QSfs."-»£D.] 

|8 
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it  is  spontaneous.  The  movement,  to  be  effective,  must  emanate  fcoin  vitlim. 
and  not  from  without ;  it  must  be  due  to  general  causes  acting  on  the  whole 
country,  and  not  to  the  mere  will  of  a  few  powerfnl  individuals.  During  tk 
eighteenth  centur>'  all  the  means  of  improvement  were  lavishly  supplied  to  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  the  Spaniards  did  not  want  to  improve.  They  were  satisfied 
with  themselves  ;  they  were  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  their  own  opiiiioia'. 
they  were  pruud  of  the  notions  which  they  inherited,  and  which  they  did 
not'  wish  either  to  increase  or  to  diminish.  Being  unable  to  doubt,  they 
wore,  therefore,  unwilling  to  inquire.  New  and  beautiful  truths,  conveyed  in  the 
clearest  and  most  attractive  language,  could  produce  no  effect  upon  men  whoM 
minds  were  thus  hardened  and  enslaved.^^  An  unhappy  combination  of  events, 
working  without  interruption  since  the  fifth  century,  had  pxedetermined  the 
national  character  in  a  particular  direction,  and  neither  statesmen,  nor  kingSt 
nor  legislators,  could  effect  aught  against  it.  The  seventeenth  century  was, 
however,  the  climax  of  all.  In  that  age  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  a  sleep 
from  which,  as  a  nation,  it  has  never  since  awakened.*  It  was  a  sleep  not  ol 
repose,  but  of  death.  It  was  a  sleep  in  which  the  faculties,  instead  of  being 
rested,  were  paralyzed,  and  in  which  a  cold  and  universal  torpor  succeeded 
that  glorious  though  partial  activity  which,  while  it  made  the  name  of  Spaia 
terrible  in  the  world,  had  insured  the  respect  even  of  ber  bitterest  enemies. 

Even  the  fine  arts,  in  which  the  Spaniards  bad  formerly  excelled,  partook  of  the 
general  degeneracy,  and,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  writers,  had 
by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  fallen  into  complete  decav."'  The 
arts  which  secure  national  safety  were  in  the  same  predicament  as  tnose  iHiidi 
minister  to  national  pleasure.  There  was  no  one  in  Spain  who  could  build  a  ship ; 
there  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  rig  it  after  it  was  built.  The  consequence 
was  that  by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  few  ships  which  Spaia 
possessed  were  so  rotten  that,  says  an  historian,  they  could  haxdly  support  the 
lire  of  their  own  guns^**^  In  1752  the  government,  being  determined  to  restore 
the  navy,  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  England  for  shipwrights  ;  and  they  veie 
also  obliged  to  apply  to  the  same  quarter  for  persons  who  could  make  ropes  and 
canvas  ;  the  skill  of  the  natives  being  unequal  to  such  arduous  achievements."' 
In  this  way  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  whose  ability  and  vigour,  considerii^ 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  incapacity  of  the  people  placed  them, 
were  extremely  remarkable,  contrived  to  raise  a  fleet  superior  to  any  which  had 

»«  Townsend  {Journey  through  Spain  in  17S6  and  1787.  vol.  ii.  p.  275)  says,  "Don 
Antonio  Solano,  professor  of  experimental  philosophy,  merits  attention  for  the  deames 
and  prer.isi(m  of  his  demonstrations  ;  but.  unfortunately,  although  his  lectures  are  de- 
livered gratis,  such  is  the  want  of  taste  for  science  in  Madrid,  that  nobody  attends  them.** 

237  ♦•  La  ignorancia  rein  ante  en  los  liltimos  afios  del  siglo  xvii  deprav6  en  tal  manen 
el  hiien  gusto,  que  A  principios  del  xviii  las  artes  se  hallaban  en  la  mas  lastimosa  deci- 
denr.ia."  Tapia,  Civilizacion  EspaHola,  Madrid,  1840,  vol.  iv.  p.  346.  See  also*  on  tldi 
decline,  or  rather  destruction,  of  taste,  Velazques,  Origenes  de  la  Poesia  CasMimnOt  Malagfc 
1 754,  4to.  "  Un  siglo  rorronipido,  en  que  las  letras  estaban  abandonadas,  y  el  buen  goito 
rasi  desterrado  de  toda  la  nacion."  p.  70.  *'  Al  passo  que  la  nacion  perdia  el  buen  goitcs 
y  las  letras  iban  caminando  A  su  total  decadencia."  p.  107.  "  Los  caminos  per  dende 
nnostros  j)oetas  en  ol  siglo  passado  se  apartaron  del  buen  gusto  en  esta  parte."  p.  170. 

23^  "  Solo  ruatro  navfos  de  Hnea  y  seis  de  poco  porte  dejaron  los  re>'es  de  origen  austri- 
aro,  y  todos  tan  podridos  que  apenas  podian  aguantar  el  fuego  de  sus  propias  baterias." 
A'/V»,  ilistoria  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

23"  "  Se  niandaron  ronstrnir  12  navlos  a  la  vez,  y  se  contrataron  otros.  Por  medio  de 
1).  Jorge  Juan  se  trajeron  de  Inglaterra  los  mas  hAbiles  constnictorcs  y  maestros  para  111 
fiihriras  de  jarria,  lona  y  r)tras.*'  liiografta  de  F.nsenada,  in  Navarreie,  Ct^eeeteu  it 
Opu^culos.  Madrid,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  M.  Rio,  taking  all  this  as  a  matter  of  come. 
quietly  says,  **  I).  Jorge  Juan  fue  (x  Londres  para  estudiar  la  ronstmrcion  de  navicWL" 
Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  TFT..  Madrid.  1856.  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  . 

[♦  This  is  clearly  an  exaggeration — \\d.] 
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been  seen  in  Spain  for  more  than  a  century .2^®  They  also  took  many  other  steps 
towards  putting  the  national  defences  into  a  satisfactory  condition  ;  though  in 
every  instance  they  were  forced  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  foreigners.  Both  the 
military  and  the  naval  service  were  in  utter  confusion,  and  had  to  be  organized 
afresh.  The  discipline  of  the  infantry  was  re-modelled  by  O'Reilly,  an  Irishman, 
to  whose  superintendence  the  miUtary  schools  of  Spain  were  intnisted.^^i  At 
Cadiz  a  great  naval  academy  was  formed,  but  the  head  of  it  was  Colonel  Godin, 
a  French  officer.242  The  artillery,  which  like  everything  else  had  become  almost 
useless,  was  improved  by  Maritz,  the  Frenchman  ;  while  the  same  service  was 
rendered  to  the  arsenals  by  Gazola,  the  Italian.^*^ 

The  mines,  which  form  one  of  the  greatest  natural  sources  of  the  wealth  of 
Spain,  had  likewise  suffered  from  that  ignorance  and  apathy  into  which  the 
force  of  circumstances  had  plunged  the  country.  They  were  either  completely 
neglected,  or  if  worked,  they  were  worked  by  other  nations.  The  celebrated 
cobalt -mine,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Gistau  in  Aragon,  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  who,  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  derived 
immense  profit  from  it. 2**  In  the  same  way,  the  silver-mines  of  Guadalcanal, 
the  richest  in  Spain,  were  undertaken  not  by  natives  but  by  foreigners.  Though 
they  had  been  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they,  as  well  as  other  matters 
of  importance,  had  been  forgotten  in  the  seventeenth,  and  were  re-opened  in 
1728  by  English  adventurers  ;  the  enterprise,  the  tools,  the  capital,  and  even 
the  miners,  all  coming  from  England.2*B  Another  and  still  more  famous  mine 
is  that  of  Almaden  in  La  Mancha,  which  produces  mercury  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  in  great  profusion.  This  metal,  besides  being  indispensable  for  many  of 
the  commonest  arts,  was  of  peculiar  value  to  Spain,  because  without  it  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  New  World  could  not  be  extracted  from  their  ores.  From 
Almaden,  where  every  natural  facility  exists  for  collecting  it,  and  where  the 
cinnabar  in  which  it  is  found  is  unusually  rich,  vast  supplies  had  formerly  been 
drawn  ;  but  they  had  for  some  time  been  diminishing,  although  the  demand, 
especially  from  foreign  countries,  was  on  the  increase.     Under  these  circum- 

2*0  M.  Lafuente  says  that  Ensenada  was  the  restorer,  and  almost  the  creator,  of  the 
Spanish  navy  ;  "  de  la  cual  fue  el  restaurador,  y  casi  pudiera  decirse  el  creador."  Lafu- 
ente, Hisioria  de  EspaiiUy  vol.  xix.  p.  344,  Madrid,  1857. 

241  "  Cast  par  un  Irlandais  aussi,  Oreilly,  que  la  discipline  de  I'infanterie  est  r6form6e. 
Bnurgoing,  Tableau  de  VEspagne  Afoderne,  Paris,  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  142.     "  Las  escuelas 
militarcs  del  puerto  de  Sta.  Maria  para  la  infanteria,  que  dirigi6  con  tanto  acierto  el 
general  Ofarril  bajo  las  ordenes  del  conde  de  O'Reilly.'*     Tapia^  Civilizacion  Espariola, 
vol.  iv.  p.  128. 

242  "  Vino  d  dirigir  la  academia  de  guardias  marinas  de  Cadiz."  Tapia,  Civilizacion 
Espaiiola,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  *'  Godin  figur6  como  director  del  colegio  de  guardias  marinas." 
Rio,  Historia  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Compare  Biographie  Universelle,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  564,  Paris,  1816. 

243  See  the  interesting  remarks  in  Sour  going.  Tableau  de  VEspagne  Moderne,  Paris,  1808 
vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  142.  With  good  reason  therefore  was  it  stated,  some  years  afterwards, 
that  "  c'est  k  des  etrangers  que  I'Espagne  doit  presque  tous  les  plans,  les  r6formes  utiles 
et  les  connoissances  dont  elle  a  eu  besoin."  Voyage  en  Espagne  par  le  Marquis  de  Langle, 
1785,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

244  "  Como  los  del  pais  entendian  poco  de  trabajar  minas,  vinieron  de  Alemania  algunos 
practices  para  ensefiarlos."  ..."  Los  Alemanes  sacaron  de  dicha  mina  por  largo 
tiernpo  cosa  de  500  a  600  quintales  de  cobalto  al  afio."  Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de 
Espaiia,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  pp.  418,  419.  See  also  Dillon's  Spain,  Dublin,  1781,  pp.  227- 
229. 

245  "  In  1728  a  new  adventurer  undertook  the  work  of  opening  the  mines  of  Guadal- 
canal. This  was  Lady  Mary  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Powis."  ..."  Lady 
Mary  departed  from  Madrid  for  Guadalcanal,  to  which  miners  and  engines  had  been  sent 
from  England  at  her  expense,  and  at  that  of  her  relation,  Mr.  Gage,  who' accompanied 
her,  and  of  her  father,  the  marquis."  Jacob's  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Production  and 
Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279. 
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stances  the  Spanish  government,  fearing  that  so  important  a  source  of  wealth 
might  aUc)«4other  perish,  determined  to  institute  an  inqniiy  into  the  manner  is 
which  the  mine  was  w()rke<1.  As,  however,  no  Spaniard  possessed  the  knowledge 
reciuisito  for  such  an  investigation,  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  were  oblured  to 
call  (m  foreigners  to  help  them.  In  1752  an  Irish  naturalist  named  Bowks 
was  commissioned  to  visit  Almaden.  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  failure.  He 
found  that  the  miners  had  acquired  a  habit  of  sinking  their  shafts  perpendicularly, 
instead  of  following  the  direction  of  the  vein.^^  &  absurd  a  proceaa  was  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  their  want  of  success  ;  and  Bowles  reported  to  the  gomn- 
nient.  that  if  a  shaft  were  to  be  sunk  obliquely,  the  mine  would  no  doubt  again 
1)0  productive.  The  government  approved  of  the  suggestion,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  carried  into  cfTcct.  But  the  Spanish  miners  were  too  tenacious  of  their  old 
customs  to  give  way.  They  sank  their  shafts  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fetheis 
had  done  ;  and  what  their  fathers  had  done,  must  be  right.  The  result  was 
that  the  mine  had  to  l>e  taken  out  of  their  hands  ;  but  as  Spain  could  supply 
no  other  lal>ourers.  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Germany  far  fresh  ones.^?  Alter 
their  arrival  matters  rapidly  improved.  The  mine,  being  superintended  by  an 
Irishman  and  worked  by  Germans,  assumed  quite  a  dificrent  appearance  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  with  which  new  comers  always  have  to  con* 
tend,  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  change  was  that  the  yield  of  mercury 
was  doubled,  and  its  cost  to  the  consumer  correspondingly  low<a^.**B 

Such  ignorance,  pervading  the  whole  nation,  and  extending  to  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  is  hardly  conceivable,  considering  the  immense  advantages  iHuch 
the  Spaniards  had  formerly  enjoyed.  It  is  particularly  strikmg  wnen  con- 
trasted with  the  ability  of  the  government,  which  for  more  than  eighty  yean 
constantly  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country.  Eaily  in  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  Ripperda,  in  the  hopes  of  stimulating  Spanish  indnstiy, 
established  a  large  woollen  manufactory  at  SegoN^a,  which  had  once  been  a  bitty 
and  prosperous  city.  But  the  commonest  processes  had  now  been  fovgotten: 
and  he  was  obliged  to  import  manufacturers  from  Holland  to  teach  the  Spaniuds 
how  to  make  up  the  wool,  though  that  was  an  art  for  which  in  better  days  tbey 
had  been  especially  famous.2*9  In  1757  Wall,  who  was  then  minister,  constmcted 
upon  a  still  larger  scale  a  similar  manufactory  at  Guadalajara  in  New  CaBtQe. 
Soon,  however,  something  went  wrong  with  the  machinery  ;  and  as  the  Spanianli 
neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  these  matters,  it  was  necessary  to  send 

2^^  "  Los  mineros  de  Almaden  nunca  hicicron  los  socavones  siguiendo  la  incUnadoB  de 
las  betas,  sino  pcrpendiculares,  y  baxaban  A  ellos  puestos  en  ima  espede  de  cubes  atados 
desdc  arriba  con  cuerdas.  Dc  estc  mal  metodo  se  origin6  todo  el  desdrden  de  la  niDai 
pr)r<iuc  al  paso  que  los  oporarios  penetraban  dentro  de  tierra,  era  forxoeo  que  ae  apartasn 
de  las  betas  y  las  perdiesen."  Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de  EspaHa,  Madrid,  Z789»  4to^ 
p.  14. 

2*7  "  Yx\e  mi  proyectr)  bien  recibido  del  Ministerio,  y  habiendo  keeko  vgtUr  wwim 
Alemanes,  Ic  han  executado  en  gran  parte  con  inucha  habilidad.  Los  mineros  Bspaftflfc* 
dc  Almaden  son  atrevidos  y  tienen  robustez,  maAa  y  penetracion  quanta  es  menester,  de 
sucrtc  que  con  el  tiempo  serdn  excelentes  mineros^  pues  no  Us  folia  oira  cosa  fut  Im  mtMm 
ciencia  de  las  tninas.^'  Historia  Natural  de  Espaiia,  p.  16.  The  latter  part  of  this  Mi* 
tenr.e  is  an  evident  struggle  between  the  interests  of  truth  and  the  exigenciei  of  a  book 
printed  at  the  Royal  Press  of  Madrid,  and  licensed  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 

34R  "  ]i:ncargado  por  el  gobierno  el  laborioso  extrangero  Bowles  de  propooer  loa  inedki 
convenicntes  para  beneficiar  mn  mas  acicrto  las  famosas  minas  de  acogue  del  Almadsit 
descubri6  algunr)s  nuevr>s  procediinientos  por  medio  dc  los  cuales  casi  se  duplicarai  hi 
productos  dc  aqucllas,  y  bajo  una  niitad  el  precio  de  los  azogues."  Tapi'a,  CtvUumm 
Espanola,  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 

2*0  Memoirs  of  Ripperda,  and  ed..  London,  1740,  pp.  23.  62,  91,  104*  "  A  ship  anifri 
at  Cadiz  with  fifty  manufacturers  on  board,  whom  the  Baron  de  Ripperda  had  draM 
together  in  Holland.''  .  .  .  *'  The  new  manufactures  at  Segovia,  which,  though  at  tUi 
time  wholly  managed  by  foreigners,  he  wished  in  the  next  age  might  be  carried  on  If 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  by  them  only." 
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to  Enffland  for  a  workman  to  put  it  rifht.SM  At  length  the  advisers  of  Charles 
III.,  dfespairing  of  rousing  the  people  by  ordinary  means,  devised  a  more  com- 
prehensive scheme,  and  invited  thousands  of  foreign  artizans  to  settle  in 
Spain  ;  trusting  that  their  example,  and  the  suddenness  of  their  influx,  might 
invigorate  this  jaded  nation.^^  All  was  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  the  country  was 
broken,  and  nothing  could  retrieve  it.*  Among  other  attempts  which  were 
made,  the  formation  of  a  National  Bank  was  a  fovourite  idea  of  politicians,  who 
expected  great  things  from  an  institution  which  was  to  extend  credit  and  make 
advances  to  persons  engaj§;ed  in  business.  But  though  the  design  was  executed, 
it  entirely  failed  in  effecting  its  purpose.  When  the  people  are  not  enterprising, 
no  effort  of  government  can  make  them  so.  In  a  country  like  Spain  a  great 
bank  was  an  exotic,  which  might  Uve  with  art,  but  could  never  thrive  by  nature. 
Indeed,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  completion,  it  was  altogether  foreign,  having 
been  first  proposed  by  the  Dutchman  Ripperda,>M  and  owing  its  final  organization 
to  the  Frenchman  Cabarrus.^B3 

In  everything  the  same  law  prevailed.  In  diplomacy  the  ablest  men  were 
not  Spaniards,  but  foreigners  ;  and  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  strange 
spectacle  was  frequently  exhibited  of  Spain  being  represented  by  French, 
Italian,  and  even  Irish  ambassadors.>84    Nothing  was  inwgenous  ;  nothing  yns 

3^  '*  The  minister,  Wall,  an  Irishman,  contrived  to  decoy  over  one  Thomas  Bevan, 
from  Melksham,  in  Wiltshire,  to  set  the  machinery  and  matters  to  rights.*'  ForiPs  Spam 
London,  1847,  p.  525. 

^^  "  Ademas  de  la  invitacion  que  se  hizo  4  millares  de  operarios  eztrangeros  para 
venir  d  establecerse  en  Espafia,"  &c  Ta^ia,  CwUiMadan  EtpiHola,  voL  iv.  pp.  XX2, 1x3. 
In  1768,  Harris,  who  travelled  from  Pampeluna  to  Madrid,  writes,  **  I  did  not  obsove  a 
dozen  men  either  at  plough  or  any  other  kind  <^  labour,  on  the  road.**  Diariss  tmd  Cor* 
respondence  of  James  HarriSp  Earl  of  Afalmesbury,  London,  1844,  voL  L  p.  38. 

S6S  **  A  national  bank,  a  design  originally  suggested  by  Ripperda.**  Cox^s  Boftrbon 
Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  202. 

^  Bourgoing,  not  aware  of  Ripperda*s  priority,  says  {TabUan  de  FEspagne  Modeme, 
vol.  ii.  p.  49 ),  **  Vidbe  de  la  banque  nationale  fut  donate  au  gouveraement  par  un  banquier 
ran9ais,  M.  Cabarrus."  Compare  Rio,  Historia  dd  Reinado  de  Carlos  IIL,  voL  iv. 
pp.  122,  Z23  :  **  Banco  nacional  de  San  Cdrlos ;  propiisok>  Cabarrtis,  apoydlo  Florida- 
blanca,  y  sancion61o  el  Soberano  por  Real  cedula  de  3  de  }unio  de  1783."  This  sounds 
well ;  but  the  inevitable  catastrophe  soon  came.  **  Charles  IV.,"  says  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  "  had  just  ascended  the  throne ;  the  bank  of  St  Cark)S  was  rapklly  falling,  and 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy."    Godoy*s  Memoirs,  London,  1836,  voL  L  p.  Z34* 

SM  **ALondres,^Stockhohn,&Paris,A>^enneetAVenise,le8oiiverainestrepr6tent£ 
par  des  strangers.  Le  prince  de  Maaserano,  Italien,  ambaasadenr  en  Angleterre ;  le 
comte  de  Lacy,  Irlandais,  ministre  k  Stockholm ;  le  marquis  de  Grimaldi*  ambaasadeur 
en  France,  avant  de  parvenir  au  ministto ;  le  comte  de  Bftahoni,  Iriandaia,  ambaasadeur 
k  Vienne  ;  le  marquis  de  Squilaci,  ambassadeur  k  Venise,  aprte  aa  retraite  du  miniatte.'* 
Bourgoing,  Tableau  de  VEspagne,  vol.  U.  pp.  142, 143.  To  thia  I  may  add  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  V.,  an  Italian,  the  Marquis  de  Beretti  Landi,  was  the  representative  of 
Spain  in  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague  {Ripperda's  Memoirs,  1740,  pp*  37> 
38) ;  and  that  in,  or  just  before,  1779,  Lacy  filled  the  same  post  at  St  Petersburg. 
Malmesbury*s  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  1844,  vol.  L  p.  36x.  So,  too,  M.  Rio  {Hisloria 
de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  i.  pp.  288,  289)  says  of  the  important  negotiatk»a  which  took  place 
in  1761,  between  Spain,  England,  and  France,  **  Y  asf  de  las  negodackmes  en  que  Luis  XV. 
trataba  de  enredarl4  Carlos  III;,  quedaron  absolutamente  excluidoa  los  espafiolea,  csomo 
que  por  una  parte  las  iban  k  seguir  el  duque  de  Choiseul  y  el  marques  de  Osaun,  franoeaes, 
y  por  otra  el  irland^  D.  Ricardo  Wall,  y  el  genovds  marques  de  GrimaldL"  About  the 
same  time,  Clarke  writes  (in  his  Letters  concerning  the  Spamsh  NoHon,  London,  i763f  4to, 
P*  331 )» **  Spain  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  under  the  direction  of  foreign  minbteca. 
Whether  this  hath  been  owing  to  want  of  capacity  in  the  natives,  or  disinclinatkm  in 
the  sovereign,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say ;  such  as  it  is,  the  native  nobility  lament  it 
as  a  great  calamity." 

[*  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  statements  made  bdow,  at  note  379* — ^^'l 
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done  by  Spain  herself.  Philip  V.,  who  reigned  from  1700  to  1746,  and  i 
immense  power,  always  clung  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  country,  and  was  a  Freodi- 
man  to  the  last.  For  thirty  years  after  his  death  the  three  most  promineiit 
names  in  Spanish  poUtics  were :  Wall,  who  was  bom  in  France,  of  Irish  parents;* 
(ifinialdi,  who  was  a  native  of  Genoa  :*M  and  Esquilache,  who  was  a  native  d 
Sicily.2^7  Escjuilache  administered  the  finances  for  several  years  ;  and  afta 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  Charles  III.  to  an  extent  rarely  possessed  by  any 
minister,  was  only  dismisse<l.  in  1766,  in  consequence  of  the  discontent  of  the 
people  at  the  innovations  introduced  by  this  bold  foreigner.*^*  Wall,  a  much 
more  remarkable  man,  was,  in  the  absence  of  any  good  Spanish  diplomatist, 
sent  envoy  to  London  in  1747  ;  and  after  exercising  great  influence  in  matten 
(if  state,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1754.  and  remained  supreme  tiD 
1763.2^'^  Wlien  this  eminent  Irishman  relinquished  office,  he  was  sooceeded  bjr 
the  Cienoese,  Grimaldi,  who  ruled  Spain  from  1763  to  1777,  and  was  entirdr 
devoted  to  the  French  views  of  policy.**^  His  principal  patron  was  Chaiseiu, 
Nvho  had  imbued  him  with  his  own  notions,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was  chiefly 
guided.^^^  Indeed,  Choiseul,  who  was  then  the  firat  minister  in  Fkance,  used  to 
lx)a^3t,  with  exaggeration  but  not  without  a  con^derable  amount  of  truth,  that 
his  influence  in  Madrid  was  even  greater  than  it  was  in  Versailles.*^* 

H(jwever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  four  years  after  Grimaldi  took  office, 
the  ascendency  of  France  was  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  way.  Choiseul,  irbo 
liated  the  Jesuits,  and  had  just  expelled  them  from  France,  endeavoured  also 
to  expel  them  from  Spain.2«3    xhe  execution  of  the  plan  was  confided  to  Aranda, 

^■»  L(jrd  Staiihoi>e,  generally  well  informed  on  Spanish  affairs,  says  that  Wall  ml 
*'  a  native  of  Ireland."  Mahon's  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.p.  x82,  3rd  edit,  LoodoOt 
I  S3 3  :  but  in  Mdmoires  de  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  47,  edit.  Paris,  1829,  he  is  called  "  idandaii 
(i^J^igine,  ne  en  France.'*  See  also  Biografia  de  Ensenada,  in  Navturrttet  Opdsetdot, 
Madrid,  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  *'  D.  Kicardo  Wall,  irlandds  de  origen,  nacido  en  FtiDcau* 
Swinburne,  who  knew  him  personally,  and  has  given  some  account  of  him,  does  not 
mention  where  he  was  bom.  Swinburne  s  Travels  through  Spain^  second  edition,  LGodoo, 
17S7.  vui.  i.  pp.  314-318. 

2.v>  "  :\  Cenoese,  and  a  creature  of  France.*'  Dunham's  History  of  Spain,  vol  »• 
p.  170. 

^*>7  "  l^lra  siciliano."     Kio,  Historia  del  Retnado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  1.  p.  244. 

-■'**  The  fullest  account  of  his  dismissal  is  given  by  M.  Rio,  in  the  first  chapter  of  tte 
second  volume  of  his  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  which  should,  however,  be  oaa< 
pared  with  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  340-346.  Coxe  tenni  Ub 
Squilaci :  but  I  follow  the  orthography  of  the  Spanish  writers,  who  always  call  Ub 
Ks(iuilachc.  Such  was  his  influence  over  the  King  that,  according  to  Cose  (voL  if* 
P-  347 )>  Charles  III.  "  publicly  said  that  *  if  he  was  reduced  to  a  monel  of  bcesd.ki 
would  divide  it  with  Squilaci.'  " 

a'*"  Cnxe's  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  pp.  15.  135.  Rio,  Historia  de  Carios  ///.,  voLl 
pp.  24O,  247,  400,  401.     Navarrete,  Biografia  de  Ensenada,  pp.  26-28. 

2'>"  Me  resigned  in  i77^>>  but  held  office  till  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Florida  BlanOi 
n  1777.  Rio,  Historia  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  171,  174.  In  reference  to  his  appoisl* 
mcnt  in  1763.  M.  Rio  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  402),  **  De  que  Grimaldi  creciera  en  fortmia M 
piido  congratular  no  Roma,  sino  Francia.**  In  1770,  Harris*  the  diplomatist,  whoms 
then  in  Spain,  writes,  **  His  doctrine  is  absolutely  French  ;  guided  in  everything  hy  tbi 
French  closet,"  &c.  Malmesbury's  Diaries  and  Correspondence,  voL  i.  p.  56,  LondoBf 
1H44. 

S'li  '*  Guided  in  his  operations  by  the  counsels  of  Choiseul."  Cox^s  Bamrbon  KtafKf 
Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  339.  "  The  prosecution  of  the  schemes  which  he  had  conoertsd  vitk 
Choiseul."  p.  373.     "  His  friend  and  patron.*'     p.  391,  and  vol.  v.  p.  6. 

2fi2  •«  Pcrsonnc  n'ignoroit  Ic  credit  prodigieux  que  M.  de  Choiseul  avoit  sur  Is  id 
d'Kspagnc,  dont  il  se  vantoit  lui-m6me,  au  point  que  je  lui  ai  cul  dire,  qu'il  6toit  plvik 
de  sa  preponderance  dans  Ic  cabinet  de  Madrid  que  dans  celui  de  VensilkSi* 
Menynres  du  Baron  de  Besenval,  icrits  par  lui-mime,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  15,  Paris,  1805. 

'^'^^  M.  Muriel  {Gobierno  del  Rey  Don  Carlos  HI.,  Madrid,  1839,  pp.  44f  45)  tennstfarfr 
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whj,  though  ii  Spaniard  by  birth,  derived  liisjintjllectual  culture  from  France, 
and  had  contracted  in  the  society  of  Paris  an  intense  hatred  of  every  form  of 
ecclesiastical  power.^^*  The  scheme,  secretly  prepared,  was  skilfully  accom- 
plished.265  In  1767  the  Spanish  government,  without  hearing  what  the  Jesuits 
had  to  say  in  their  defence  and  indeed  without  giving  them  the  least  notice, 
suddenly  ordered  their  expulsion  ;  and  with  such  animosity  were  they  driven 
from  the  country  in  which  they  sprung  up,  and  had  long  been  cherished,  that 
not  only  was  their  wealth  confiscated,  and  they  themselves  reduced  to  a  wretched 
pittance,  but  even  that  was  directed  to  be  taken  from  them  if  they  published 
anything  in  their  own  vindication  ;  while  it  was  also  declared  that  whoever 
ventured  to  write  respecting  them,  should,  if  he  were  a  subject  of  Spain,  be  put 
to  death  as  ona  guilty  of  high  treason. 286 

Such  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  government  2«7  caused  even  the  Inquisition 
to  tremble.  That  once  omnipotent  tribunal,  threatened  and  suspected  by  the 
civil  authorities,  became  more  wary  in  its  proceedings,  and  more  tender  in  its 
treatment  of  heretics.  Instead  of  extirpating  unbelievers  by  hundreds  or  by 
thousands,  it  was  reduced  to  such  pitiful  straits  that  between  1746  and  1759 
t  was  only  able  to  burn  ten  persons,  and  between  1759  and  1788  only 
four  persons. 268  xhe  extraordinary  diminution  during  the  latter  period 
was  partly  owing  to  the  great  authority  wielded  by  Aranda,  the  friend 
of    the    encyclopaedists     and    of    other    French    sceptics.      This    remarkable 

expulsion  from  Spain  '*  este  acto  de  violencia  hecho  meramente  per  complacer  al  duque  de 
Choiseul,  ministro  de  Francia  y  protector  del  partido  filos6fico."  See  also  CritineaU' 
Joly,  Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  vol.  v.  p.  291,  Paris,  1845  ;  and  Georgel,  Mimoires 
pour  servir  d  V Histoire  des  Evenemens  depuis  1760,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  Paris,  1817. 

2«*  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  a  somewhat  professional  tone,  says  of  Aranda,  **  In  France 
he  had  acquired  the  graces  of  poUshed  society,  and  imbibed  that  freedom  oi  serUiment 
which  then  began  to  be  fashionable,  and  has  since  been  carried  to  such  a  dangerous  excess,'* 
Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  402.  His  great  enemy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
wishing  to  be  severe,  unintentionally  praises  him  ;  and  observes  that  he  was  "  connected 
with  the  most  distinguished  literary  Frenchmen  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,"  and 
that  he  was  "  divested  of  religious  prejudices,  though  swayed  by  philosophical  enthu- 
siasm." Godoy's  Memoirs,  London,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  319.  The  hostility  of  some  men  is 
extremely  valuable.  The  Prince  further  adds  that  Aranda  "  could  only  lay  claim  to  the 
inferior  merit  of  a  sectarian  attachment  ; "  forgetting  that  in  a  country  like  Spain  every 
enlightened  person  must  belong  to  a  miserably  small  sect. 

2>5  Cabarrus  {Elogio  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  p.  xxiv.)  says,  rather  magnilo* 
quently,  "  El  acierto  de  la  execucion  que  correspondi6  al  pulso  y  prudencia  con  que  se 
habia  deliberado  esta  providencia  importante,  pasard  A  la  ultima  posteridad.*' 

2«<5  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  362.  M.  Rio,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  History  of  Charles  III.,  Madrid,  1856,  has  given  a  long,  but  not  very  philosophical  nor 
very  accurate  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he  considers  solely  from  the 
Spanish  point  of  view  ;  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  part  of  an  European  movement 
headed  by  France.  He  denies  the  influence  of  Choiseul,  p.  125  ;  censures  the  perfectly 
correct  statement  of  Coxe,  p.  123  ;  and  finally  ascribes  this  great  event  to  the  operation 
of  causes  confined  to  the  Peninsula.  "  De  ser  los  jesuitas  adversarios  del  regalisrao 
einan6  su  ruina  en  Espafta,  cuando  triunfaban  las  opiniones  sostenidas  con  her6ico  teson 
desde  mucho  antes  por  doctisimos  jurisconsultos."    p.  519. 

2  57  One  of  the  most  recent  historians  of  the  Jesuits  indignantly  observes,  *'  Depuis 
deux  cent  vingt  ans  les  Jesuites  vivent  et  pr^chent  en  Espagne.  lis  sont  combl6s  de 
bienfaits  par  des  monarques  dont  ils  6tendent  la  souverainet6.  Le  clerg6  et  les  masses 
acceptent  avec  bonheur  leur  intervention.  Tout  k  coup  I'Ordrese  voitd6clar6coupable 
dun  crime  de  lese-majeste,  d'un  attentat  public  que  personne  ne  pent  specifier.  La 
sentence  prononce  la  peine  sans  enoncer  le  delit."  Critineau-Joly,  Histoire  de  la  Com' 
pa^nie  de  Jisus,  vol.  v.  p.  295,  Paris,  1845. 

2*^8  Dunhatns  History  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  285,  where  the  facts  are  well  brought  together. 
The  valuable  History  of  the  Inquisition,  by  Llorente,  is  not  quite  precise  enough  in  these 
matters  ;  though  it  is  a  very  accurate,  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  a  very  honest 
book. 
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■r.  /.:*.:.:.  'A  -.:-.«•  I:. :  ::^:::  .r..  sh.-jld  he  ever  be  called  to  power.     His  appointment 

w.-.T-A.T*'.,  *:\A\\:.i\y  hiiied  by  ihe  parly,  particularly  by  D'Akmbert ;    and  be 

.'  ir'^-iy  \f^.'j  i:i  his  r^f  .-rrr.s  bef  .re  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  EncydopaBdia.  then  pi 

.-./.  .r.  wi'.j'.h  t.Mi  ^vrr:t  -ams  cn'^dently  anticipated,  from  the  liberal  principles  d 

::ii'.i-.t':r.     IJ  .Kr^nd^i  was  -traik  -a  readinz  this  article,  and  said,  'This  impnident 

'  ;•,■  XT-,  All)  r^i^r  ^ij'.h  a  t>rin<^rit  against  me.  that  my  plans  will  be  foiled.'     He  was 

.ii;--i-il<':i  I 'I  hi-»  r ',  ij«-  .lure.'     C.'X€'s  B'jurbon  Ksngs  of  Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  408. 

=(  ''  l-,v<:  I  th'r  r..!-.':  i'l  1 7' I  appears  t-.>  have  been  for  witchcraft  rather  than  for  hflf 

1/1  'I'-rni-r':  vjaiiii'r  <\ni  p''-rit  daris  les  flamnies  fut  une  biaie:  on  la  brAla  &  Sii 

]';  7  ii'iv;  n^rr  i7'si.  '.miiiii'.'  ayant  fait  un  pacte.  et  entretenu  un  commeroe  cha 

.iv<: .  !•:  !>'■  II  i;i,  r;t  p  iijr  avoir  ete  iinpenitente  negative.     EUe  eAt  pu  iviter  la  mon 

..IV  J I  lilt  '.n\n\Ar  du  <;rim':  dont  on  raccusait.''     Llorenie,  Hisioire  d*  Vlnqmiai 

ii  I:  .ff  I  'n '.  I 'aril.  iHiH,  vil.  I  v.  p.  270.     About  this  time  torture  began  to  be  disusei 

'1;^  nil.     S<::-.  an  iiit'-nstiri^  note  in  Johnstons  Institutes  of  the  Civil  Lmm  of  Spmin,  I 

I  ^Ji  ,,  ji.  -«'»{. 

3  t  '  M<r.i«-it<:c  i-.-i  tUiir  (|uc  el  inarqut'S  dc  Grimaldi  cay6  vendendo  4  si 
i»  I  ■ .,  Ii'i't,  (|i:  l<*{.ir|is  c.l  p'>dftr,  a  que  aspiraban  con  anhelo,  trasmiti61o  4  una  desm 
I'-  Miiii  IS  h'*'  tnir.is  ;  qii<;  tal  era  y  por  tal  sc  reconocia  el  conde  de  Floridablanca.**  J 
UfJ'trni  lid  Knnad'i  dr  ('arloi  II I. ^  vol.  iii.  pp.  151,  152. 
■••■•  III  Hvi »  It  w.i^  stati'd  that  "  sinr^^  thff  expulsion  of  the  Moors"  there  was  no  ] 
<-'l'-.ii  I'll-  the  Km;;  of  S|Miii  cvcf  si'iidiiiK  an  envoy  to  a  Mohammedan  prince. 
Miihni  .  SfuiiH  undt-r  Charles  //.,  p.  5.  In  that  year  an  envoy  was  sent  to  Moroc 
l>iii  till  w.i  III)  ii-iv  I  i)ii(«riiiii;4  tlir  rcdciiiption  of  prisoners*  and  certainly  without 
i«-iiiiitf.l  iiili-iitioii  nt  cniK  hiding  a  peace. 
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were  extremely  enlightened,  but  which  the  popular  mind  was  unable  to  receive. 
The  result  was  that  in  1782  Florida  Blanca  concluded  a  treaty  with  Turkey, 
which  put  an  eud  to  the  war  of  religious  opinions  ;  to  the  astonishment,  as  we 
art^  told,  of  the  other  European  powers,  who  could  hardly  beUeve  that  the 
S[)aniards  would  thus  abandon  their  long-continued  efforts  to  destroy  the 
infidels. 275  Before,  however,  Europe  had  time  to  recover  from  its  amazement, 
other  and  similar  events  occurred,  equally  startling.  In  1784  Spain  signed  a 
peace  with  Tripoli  ;  and  m  1785  one  with  Algiers.376  And  scarcely  Jjad  these 
been  ratified  when  in  1786  a  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  Tunis.^^  So  that 
the  Spanish  people,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  found  themselves  on  terms  of 
amity  with  nations  whom  for  more  than  ten  centuries  they  had  been  taught  to 
abhor,  and  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  Church,  it  was  the  first  duty  of 
a  Christian  government  to  make  war  upon,  and  if  possible  to  extirpate. 

Putting  aside  for  a  moment  the  remote  and  intellectual  consequences  of 
these  transactions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  and  materia 
consequences  were  very  salutary  ;  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  produced 
no  lasting  benefit,  because  they  were  opposed  by  the  unfavourable  operation  of 
more  powerful  and  more  general  causes.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
direct  results  were  extremely  advantageous  ;  and  to  those  who  take  only  a 
short  view  of  human  affairs,  it  might  well  appear  that  the  advantages  would  be 
permanent.  The  immense  line  of  coast  from  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco 
to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  no  longer  allowed  to  pour 
forth  those  innumerable  pirates  who,  heretofore,  swept  the  seas,  captured  Spanish 
sliips,  and  made  slaves  of  Spanish  subjects.  Formerly,  vast  sums  of  money 
were  annually  consumed  in  ransoming  these  unhappy  prisoners  ;  ^78  but  now 
all  such  evils  were  ended.  At  the  same  time,  great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
commerce  of  Spain  ;  a  new  trade  was  thrown  open,  and  her  ships  could  safely 
appear  in  the  rich  countries  of  the  Levant.  Tlus  increased  her  wealth  ;  which 
was  moreover  aided  by  another  circumstance  growing  out  of  these  events.  For 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Spain  are  those  which  are  washed  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  which  had  for  centuries  been  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  corsairs,  who,  fre- 
quently landing  by  surprise,  had  at  length  caused  such  constant  fear  that  the 

-'^  "  The  other  Muropeari  courts,  with  surprise  and  regret,  witnessed  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  which  terminated  the  political  and  rehgious  rivalry  so  long  subsisting  between 
Spain  and  the  Porte."  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  152,  153.  "  Une 
des  Miaxinies  de  la  politique  espagnole  avait  6t6  celle  de  maintenir  une  guerre  perpetuelle 
coutre  les  mahometans,  meme  apres  la  conquete  de  Grenade.  Ni  les  pertes  incalculables 
eprouvoes  par  suite  de  ce  systerae,  ni  I'exeraple  de  la  France  et  d'autres  puissances 
catholiques  qui  ne  se  faisaient  point  scruple  d'etre  en  paix  avec  les  Turcs,  n*avaient  suf& 
pour  detrt)mper  TEspagne  sur  I'inconvenance  d'une  telle  politique.  Le  g6nie  6clair6  de 
Charles  III.  corrigea  un  prejuge  aussi  dangereux  ;  dicta  la  paix  avec  les  empereurs  de 
Turquie  et  d'autres  potentats  mahometans  ;  delivra  ses  sujets  de  la  terrible  piraterie  des 
corsaires,  et  ouvrit  a  leur  commerce  de  nouvelles  voies  pour  sp^culer  avec  de  plus  grands 
a  vantages."  Semper  e.  La  Monarchic  Espagnole,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 
2'«  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  11-13. 
277  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17. 

27»  "  Ha  sido  notable  el  niimero  de  cautivos,  que  los  piratas  de  Berberla  han  hecho 
sobre  nuestras  costas  por  tres  centurias.  En  el  siglo  pasado  se  soUan  calcular  exfstentes 
a  la  vez  en  nuestras  Argel,  treinta  mil  personas  espaflolas.  Su  rescate  4  razon  de  mil 
pesos  por  cada  persona  d  lo  menos,  ascendia  d  30  millones  de  pesos."  Campomanes, 
Apindice  a  la  Educacion  Popular,  vol.  i.  p.  373,  Madrid,  i775-  On  the  precautions  which 
had  to  be  used  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Spain  against  the  Mohammedan  corsairs,  see 
Uztariz,  Theorica  y  Practica  de  Comercio,  Madrid,  i757»  folio,  pp.  172,  173.  222-226;  and 
Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espaiia,  vol.  xv.  p.  476,  Madrid,  1855.  In  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth (ontury  a  ro<];ul;ir  watch  had  to  be  kept  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain, 
"in  order  to  (^ive  the  alarm  upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy."  See -4  Tour  Through 
Spain  by  Udal  ap  Rhys,  2nd  edit.,  London,  1760,  p.  170.  As  to  the  state  of  things  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  see  Janer,  Condicion  de  hs  Mofiscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  63. 
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inhabitants  gradually  retired  towards  the  interior,  and  abstained  from  cnltivating 
the  richest  soil  in  their  country.  But  by  the  treaties  just  oonduded  such 
dangers  were  at  once  removed  ;  the  people  returned  to  their  former  abodes ; 
the  earth  again  gave  forth  its  fruits  ;  regular  industry  reappeared ;  villages 
sprung  up  ;  even  manufactures  were  established  ;  and  the  foundation  seemed 
to  be  laid  for  a  prosperity  the  Uke  of  which  had  not  been  known  since  the  Moham- 
medans were  driven  out  of  Granada.*^ 

1  hav<^  now  laid  before  the  reader  a  view  of  the  most  important  steps  which 
were  taken  by  those  able  and  vigorous  poUticians  who  ruled  Spain  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  considering  how  these  reforms  were 
ctlected,  we  must  not  forget  the  personal  character  of  Charles  III.,  who  occupied 
the  throne  from  1759  to  lySS.^^  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  thongfa 
bom  in  Spain  had  little  in  common  with  it.  When  he  became  king  he  had 
been  long  absent  from  his  native  country,  and  had  contracted  a  taste  for  customs, 
and  above  all  for  opinions,  totally  dissimilar  to  those  natural  to  the  Spaniards.* 
Comparing  him  with  his  subjects,  he  was  enhghtened  indeed.  They  cheiisbed 
in  their  hearts  the  most  complete,  and  therefore  the  worst,  form  of  spiritual 
power  which  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  Europe.  That  very  power  he  made  it 
his  business  to  restrain.  In  this  as  in  other  respects  he  far  surpassed  Ferdinand 
VI.  and  Philip  V.,  though  they,  under  the  influence  of  French  ideas,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  what  was  deemed  a  dangerous  length.^^  The  clergy,  indignant  at 
such   proceedings,   murmured,   and   even   threatened.'^    They   dedued  that 

279  *'  L)e  esta  suertc  quedaron  los  mares  limpios  de  piratas  desde  los  reinos  de  Fei  y 
Marruccos  hasta  los  ultiuios  domioios  del  emperador  Turco,  por  el  llediterr&neo  todo; 
viose  a  menudo  la  bandera  espaflola  en  Levante,  y  las  mismas  naciones  mercantiki 
que  la  persiguieron  iiidirectamentc.  preferianla  ahora,  resultando  el  aumento  del  oomenio 
y  de  la  Real  marina,  y  la  pericia  de  sus  tripulaciones,  y  el  mayor  brillo  de  EspaAa  y  desi 
augusto  Soberano  :  termino  hubo  la  esclavitud  de  tantos  millares  de  infelioes  con  abandoao 
(le  sus  familias  6  indelebles  perjuicios  de  la  religion  y  el  Hstado,  cesando  tambien  h 
contiima  extraccion  de  euormes  sumas  para  los  rescates  que,  al  paso  que  nos  empobredaBt 
pasaban  d  eiiriquecer  a  nuestros  contraries,  y  a  facilitar  sus  armamentos  para  ofendenos; 
y  se  empezaban  d  cultivar  rapidamente  en  las  costas  del  Mediterr&neo  leguas  de  teneooi 
ios  mas  fertiles,  del  mundo  desaniparados  y  eriales  hasta  ent6nces  par  miedo  4  los  piratHi 
y  donde  se  formaban  ya  pueblos  enteros  para  dar  salida  d  los  fnitos  y  las  mann&wtisaSi*' 
Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  17,  18. 

^^  M.  Rio,  whose  voluminous  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  III.  is*  notwithstanding 
its  numerous  omissions,  a  work  of  considerable  value,  has  appreciated  the  pecaoml 
influence  of  the  king  more  justly  than  any  previous  writer ;  he  having  had  acoeH  to 
unpublished  papers,  which  show  the  great  energy  and  activity  of  Charles.  **EDtR 
sus  mas  notables  tiguras  ninguna  aventaja  a  la  de  Cdrlos  III. ;  y  no  por  el  lugar  jerirquioe 
(lue  ocupa,  sine  por  el  brillantc  papcl  que  representa,  ora  tome  la  iniciativa,  ora  elcooaeJA 
para  efcctuar  las  innumerablcs  reformas  que  le  vaheron  inextinguible  fama.  Ya  at 
(jue  algunos  tachan  a  estc  Monarca  de  cortedad  de  luces  y  de  estrechea  de  miras ;  y  que 
<ilgunos  otros  suponen  (jue  sus  ministros  le  cngafiaron  6  sorprendieron  para  dictar  dertii 
provideucias.  Cuarenta  y  ocho  toinos  dc  cartas  semanales  y  escritas  de  su  pufio  deeds 
uctubre  dc  1759  hasta  marzo  de  1783  al  marques  de  Tanucci,  existentes  en  el  archivodB 
Siniancas,  por  mi  leidas  hoja  tras  hoja,  sacando  de  ellas  largos  apuntes,  sirven  d  man- 
villa  para  pintarlc  tal  conio  era.  y  penetrar  hasta  sus  mds  rec6nditos  pensamientoBi  7 
contradecir  d  los  que  le  juzgan  a  bulto."  Rio^  Historia  del  Reinado  da  Carht  ///■« 
Madrid,  1856,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxii.  xxiii. 

^i  '*  Although  born  and  educated  in  Spain,  Charles  had  quitted  the  country  at  too 
early  an  age  to  retain  a  partiality  to  its  customs,  laws,  manners,  and  language ;  whih 
from  his  residence  abroad,  and  his  intercourse  with  France,  he  had  formed  a  natonl 
predilection  for  the  French  character  and  institutions."  Coxe^s  Bourbon  Kingt  of  5pMk 
vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

2^  He  '*  far  surpassed  his  two  predecessors  in  his  exertions  to  reform  the  mflnb 
and  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy."     Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  215. 

'^-*'-^  His  measures   "  alariuiroa   al  clero   cii   general,  que  empe<6  &  munnurar  ooB 
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Charles  was  despoiling  the  Church,  taking  away  her  rights,  insulting  her  ministers, 
and  thus  ruining  Spain  beyond  human  remedy. 28*  The  king,  however,  whose 
disposition  was  firm  and  somewhat  obstinate,  persevered  in  his  policy  ;  and 
as  he  and  his  ministers  were  men  of  undoubted  abiUty,  they,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  they  encountered,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  most  of  their 
plans.  Mistaken  and  short-sighted  though  they  were,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  admiring  the  honesty,  the  courage,  and  the  disinterestedness  which  they 
tlisplayed  in  endeavouring  to  alter  the  destiny  of  that  superstitious  and  half- 
barbarous  country  over  which  they  ruled.  We  must  not  however  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  they,  by  attacking  evils  which 
the  people  were  resolved  to  love,  increased  the  affection  which  the  evils  inspired. 
To  seek  to  change  opinions  by  laws  is  worse  than  futile.  It  not  only  fails, 
but  it  causes  a  reaction  which  leaves  the  opinions  stronger  than  ever.  First 
alter  the  opinion,  and  then  you  may  alter  the  law.  As  soon  as  you  have  con- 
vinced men  that  superstition  is  mischievous,  you  may  with  advantage  take 
active  steps  against  those  classes  who  promote  superstition  and  live  by  it.  But 
however  pernicious  any  interest  or  any  great  body  may  be,  beware  of  using  force 
against  it,  unless  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  previously  sapped  it  at  its  base, 
and  loosened  its  hold  over  the  national  mind.  This  has  always  been  the  error  of 
the  most  ardent  reformers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  effect  their  purpose,  let 
the  pohtical  movement  outstrip  the  intellectual  one,  and,  thus  inverting  the 
natural  order,  secure  misery  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  descendants.  They 
touch  the  altar,  and  fire  springs  forth  to  consume  them.  Then  comes  another 
period  of  superstition  and  of  despotism  ;  another  dark  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
the  human  race.  And  this  happens  merely  because  men  will  not  bide  their 
time,  but  will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs.  Thus,  for  instance, 
ill  France  and  Gennany  it  is  the  friends  of  freedom  who  have  strengthened 
tyranny  ;  it  is  the  enemies  of  superstition  who  have  made  superstition  more 
penuanent.  In  those  countries  it  is  still  believed  that  government  can  regenerate 
society  ;  and  therefore,  directly  they  who  hold  liberal  opinions  get  possession  of 
the  government,  they  use  their  power  too  lavishly,  thinking  that  by  doing  so 
tliey  will  best  secure  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  In  England,  the  same  delusion, 
though  less  general,  is  far  too  prevalent  ;  but  as  with  us  public  opinion  controls 
politicians,  we  escape  from  evils  which  have  happened  abroad  because  we  will 
not  allow  any  government  to  enact  laws  which  the  nation  disapproves.  In 
Spain,  however,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  so  slavish,  and  their  necks  had 
so  long  been  bowed  under  the  yoke,  that  though  the  government  in  the  eighteenth 
century  opposed  their  dearest  prejudices,  they  rarely  ventured  to  resist,  and 
they  had  no  legal  means  of  making  their  voice  heard.  But  not  the  less  did  they 
feel.  The  materials  for  reaction  were  silently  accumulating  ;  and  before  that 
century  had  passed  away  the  reaction  itself  was  manifest.  As  long  as  Charles 
III.  lived  it  was  kept  under  ;  and  this  was  owing  partly  to  the  fear  which  his 
active  and  vigorous  government  inspired,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  reforms  which  he  introduced  were  so  obviously  beneficial  as  to  shed  a  lustre 
on  his  reign,  which  all  classes  could  perceive.  Besides  the  exemption  which  his 
policy  insured  from  the  incessant  ravages  of  pirates,  he  also  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing for  Spain  the  most  honourable  peace  which  any  Spanish  government  had 
signed  for  two  centuries  ;  thus  recalling  to  the  popular  mind   the  brightest  and 


iinpacieiicia,  y  auii  algunos  de  sus  individuos  se  propasaron  a  violentos  actos."     Tafiia, 
Ctvilizacion  Kspanola,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 

2'34  A  popular  charge  against  the  government  was,  **  que  se  despojara  d  la  Iglesia 
de  sus  ininunidades."  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  See 
also  at  pp.  201,  202,  a  letter,  in  1766,  from  the  Bishop  of  Cuenca  to  the  King's  confessor, 
in  which  that  prelate  stated,  "  que  Espafla  corria  4  su  ruina,  que  ya  no  corria,  sine  que 
volaba,  y  que  ya  estaba  perdida  sin  reraedio  humano  ;  "  and  that  the  cause  of  this  was  the 
persecution  of  the  poor  Church,  which  was  **  saqueada  en  sus  bienes,  ultrajada  en  sus 
miuistros,  y  atropellada  en  su  inmunidad." 
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in  )St  ^lo^ious  da>'S  of  Philip  II."  When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  Spain 
\v  IS  hardly  a  third-rate  power  ;  when  he  died  she  might  fsdrLy  claim  to  be  a  first- 
rale  one,  since  she  had  for  some  years  negotiated  on  equal  terms  with  France, 
ICngland.  and  Austria,  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  oonncils  of  Europe. 
T«j  this  the  personal  character  of  Charles  greatly  contributed  ;  he  being  respected 
tor  his  honesty,  as  well  as  feared  for  his  vigour.»8  Merely  as  a  man,  he  bore 
lii^h  repute  ;  while  as  a  sovereign  none  of  his  contemporaries  were  in  any  way 
c'lual  to  him,  except  b^rederick  of  l^ussia,  whose  vast  abilities  were  however 
tarnished  by  a  base  rapacity,  and  by  an  incessant  desire  to  overreach  his  neigh- 
Ixjurs.  Charles  III.  had  nt^thing  of'this  ;  but  he  carefull^r  increased  the  defences 
ot  Spain,  and,  raising  her  establishments  to  a  war-footing,  he  made  her  more 
tormidable  than  she  had  been  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Instead  of  being 
liable  to  insult  from  every  petty  potentate  who  chose  to  triumph  over  her  weak- 
iijss,  the  country  had  now  the  means  of  resisting,  and  if  need  be  of  attacking. 
While  the  army  was  greatly  improved  in  the  quality  of  the  troops,  in  their  discip- 
line, and  in  the  attention  paid  to  their  comforts,  the  navy  was  nearly  doubled  in 
number,  and  more  than  doubled  in  efhciency.^^  And  this  was  done  without 
imposing  fresh  burdens  on  the  people.  Indeed,  the  national  resources  were 
becoming  so  developed,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  a  large  amount  of 
taxation  could  have  been  easier  paid  than  a  small  one  under  his  predecessors. 
A  regularity  hitherto  unknown  was  introduced  into  the  method  both  of  assessing 
imposts  and  of  collecting  them.^^  The  laws  of  mortmain  were  relaxed,  and  steps 
were  taken  towards  diminishing  the  rigidity  of  entails.^^  The  industry  of  the  country 
was  hberated  from  many  of  the  trammels  which  had  long  been  imposed  upon  it, 
fuid  the  principles  of  free  trade  were  so  far  recognized  that  in  1765  tne  old 
laws  respecting  corn  were  repealed  :  its  exportation  was  allowed,  and  also  its 
transit  from  one  part  of  Spain  to  another,  uninterrupted  by  those  absurd  precan- 
tious  which  preceding  governments  had  thought  it  advisable  to  in  vent. ■• 

^-is  Coxe  {Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  144)  calls  the  peace  of  1783  "  the  most 
honourable  and  advantageous  ever  concluded  by  the  crown  of  Spain  since  the  peace  of 
St.  Quinton."  Similarly,  M.  Rio  {Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  voL  iii.  p.  397), 
*'  Siglos  habian  pasado  para  Espafla  de  contiauas  y  porfiadas  contiendas,  sin  Uegv 
iiunca,  desdc  la  famosa  Jornada  de  San  Quintin  y  al  alborear  el  reinado  de  FeUpe  II.,  tao 
^loriosaniente  al  reposo.'* 

^'i  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  we  find  a  contemporary  observer,  who  was  any- 
thing but  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  bearing  testimony  to  "  the  honest  and  obstinalB 
adherence  of  his  present  Catholic  Majesty  to  all  his  treaties,  principles,  and  engage* 
inents."  Letters  by  an  English  Officer,  London,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Compare  Mnriel 
{Gobierno  del  Rey  Don  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1839,  ?•  34)*  **  Tan  conocido  lleg6  4  aer  CArioi 
III.  en  los  reinos  estranos  por  la  rectitud  de  su  caricter,  que  en  las  desavenenciaa  qoe 
ojiiLTian  entre  los  gobiernos,  todos  consentian  en  toniarle  por  ^bitro,  y  ae  sometian  i 
s'.is  dccisioncs  ;  "  and  Cabarrus  (Elogio  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  p.  xL),  **  Esta 
l>.-n;)id  id  lUiga  a  ser  el  resorte  p  iliticu  de  la  Europa  ;  todas  las  c6rtes  penetradas  de 
rcspeto  a  siis  virtudes  le  buscan  i)or  arbitro  y  uiediador."  Evidence  of  the  great  respect 
paid  to  Charles  III.  by  foreign  powers  will  also  be  found  m  Rio,  Hisioria  del  R§immiQ 
de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41-43,  253. 

2-*^  Oil  the  increase  of  the  navy,  compare  Tapia,  Civilizacion  EspaHola,  voL  iv.  p.  127 
with  Muriel,  Gubierno  del  Rey  Carlos  III.,  pp.  7^,  82. 

^^"*  These  tinancial  improvements  were  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  Frenchman, 
Cabarrus.     See  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  123,  123. 

-^^  Rio,  ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  164-166.  and  Tapia,  Civilizacion  EspaiUAa,  vol.  iv.  pp*96b 
97. 

^^^  ''  La  providencia  mis  ascertada  para  el  fomento  de  nuestra  agricultura  fii6iin 
dud  1 1.1  pmI  pra^riiiiitir.i  do  11  do  jiilio  de  1765,  por  la  cual  se  aboli6  la  tasa  de  los  granoi, 
y  so  porinitit)  ol  libn^  oomorcio  de  ellos."  Tapia,  Civilizacion  EspaHola,  vol.  iv.  p.  105. 
S(;c  also  Dillon  s  Spain,  p.  69,  and  Toivnsend's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  The  first  step 
toAMrcU  this  Ki^^at  reform  was  taken  in  i7S2.  See  the  edict  issued  in  that  year,  "  Liber- 
tdsc  du  Ucrechos  el  trigo,  cebada,  ccuteno  y  malz  que  por  mar  se  transport^upe  de  1 
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It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  Charles  111.  that  the  American  Colonies  were  for 
the  first  time  treated  according  to  the  maxims  of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Spanish  government  in  this  respect  contrasts  most  favourably 
with  the  conduct  pursued  at  the  same  time  towards  our  great  Colonies  by  that 
narrow  and  incompetent  man  who  then  filled  the  English  throne.  While  the 
violence  of  George  III.  was  fomenting  rebellion  in  the  British  Colonies,  Charles 
III.  was  busily  engaged  in  conciHating  the  Spanish  ones.  Towards  this  end, 
and  with  the  object  of  giving  fair  play  to  the  growth  of  their  wealth,  he  did 
even^^thing  which  the  knowledge  and  resources  of  that  age  allowed  him  to  do. 
In  1764  he  accomplished  what  was  then  considered  the  great  feat  of  establishing 
everj'  month  a  regular  communication  with  America,  in  order  that  the  reforms 
which  he  projected  might  be  more  easily  introduced,  and  the  grievances  of  the 
(  olonies  attended  to.2«i  In  the  very  next  year,  free  trade  was  conceded  to  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  whose  abundant  commodities  were  now  for  the  first  time 
allowed  to  circulate,  to  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  to  the  benefit  of  their  neigh- 
bours.2fl2  Into  the  Colonies  generally  vast  improvements  were  introduced 
many  oppressions  were  removed,  the  tyranny  of  officials  was  checked,  and  the 
burdens  of  the  people  were  Hghtened.^^^  Finally,  in  1778,  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  having  been  successfully  tried  in  the  American  Islands,  were  now  extended 
to  the  American  Continent  ;  the  ports  of  Peru  and  of  New  Spain  were  thrown 
open  ;  and  by  this  means  an  immense  impetus  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of 
those  magnificent  colonies  which  nature  intended  to  be  rich,  but  which  the 
meddling  folly  of  man  had  forced  to  be  poor.2»* 

All  this  reacted  upon  the  mother  country  with  such  rapidity,  that  scarcely 
was  the  old  system  of  monopoly  broken  up  when  the  trade  of  Spain  began  to 
advance,  and  continued  to  improve,  until  the  exports  and  imports  had  reached 
a  height  that  even  the  authors  of  the  reform  could  hardly  have  expected  ;  it 
Ix'ing  said  that  the  export  of  foreign  commodities  was  tripled,  that  the  export 
of  home-produce  was  multiplied  fivefold,  and  the  returns  from  America  nine- 
fold .2»6 

provincias  a  otras  de  estos  dominies."  This  document,  which  is  important  for  the 
history  of  political  economy,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  CampomaneSj  Educacion 
Popular,  vol.  ii.  pp.  i6,  17,  Madrid,  1775. 

291  *'  Pronto  se  establecieron  los  correos  maritimos  y  se  comunicaron  con  regularidad 
y  frecuencia  no  vistas  hasta  entonces  la  metr6poli  y  las  colonias.  Por  efecto  del  impor- 
tante  decreto  de  24  de  agosto  de  1764,  salia  el  primero  de  cada  mes  un  paquebot  de  la 
Coruna  con  toda  la  correspondencia  de  las  Indias  ;  desembarcdbala  en  la  Habana,  y 
desde  alii  se  distribuia  en  balandras  y  otros  bajeles  4  prop6sito  para  puntear  los  vientos 
escasos,  a  Veracruz,  Portobelo,  Cartagena,  islas  de  Barlovento  y  provincias  de  la  Plata  ; 
y  aquellos  ligeros  buques  volvian  d  la  Habana,  de  donde  zarpaba  mensualmente  y  en 
dia  fijo  otro  paquebot  para  la  Corufia."  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  1. 
p.  452.  That  part  of  the  plan,  however,  which  aimed  at  making  Corufia  a  rival  of  Cadiz 
appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  See  a  letter  from  Corufia,  written  in  1774,  in 
Dalrymple's  Travels  through  Spain,  London,  1777,  4to,  p.  99. 

2^'2  See  the  edicts  in  Campomanes,  Apindice,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37-47»  Madrid,  1775.  They  are 
both  dated  October  i6th,  1765. 

^•*^  It  was  said  with  reason,  by  Alaman,  *'  Que  el  gobiemo  de  America  lleg6  al  colmo 
de  su  perfeccion  en  tiempo  de  Carlos  III."  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III., 
vol.  iv.  p.  141.  And  Humboldt  observes  {Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Espap,ne,  Paris,  181 1,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  102),  "  C'est  le  roi  Charles  III  surtout  qui,  par  des 
mesures  aussi  sages  qu'energiques,  est  devenu  le  bienfaiteiu:  des  indigenes  ;  il  a  annul6 
les  Encomiendas  ;  il  a  defendu  les  Repartitnientos,  par  lesquels  les  corregidors  se  consti- 
tuoient  arbitrairement  les  cr^anciers,  et  par  consequent  les  maitres  du  travail  des  natifs, 
en  les  pourvoyant,  A  des  prix  exag^res,  de  chevaux,  de  mulcts  et  de  vltemens  (ropa).'' 

29^  Cabarrus,  Elogio  de  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,  1789,  p.  xlii.,  and  Canga*s  note  in  Martinez 
de  la  Mata,  Dos  Discursos,  Madrid,  1794,  p.  31.  But  these  writers  were  not  sufiiciently 
familiar  with  political  economy  really  to  appreciate  this  measure. 

295  "  Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  steps  had  been  taken  towards  the  adoption  of  more 
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Many  of  the  taxes  which  bore  heavily  on  the  lower  ranks  were  repealed,  and 
the  industrious  classes  being  relieved  of  their  principal  burdens,  it  was  hoped 
that  their  condition  would  speedily  improve.^**  And  to  benefit  them  still  more, 
such  alterations  were  effected  in  the  administration  of  the  law  as  might  enable 
them  to  receive  justice  from  the  public  tribunals  when  they  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  their  superiors.  Hitherto,  a  poor  man  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  succeeding  against  a  rich  one  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  government 
introduced  various  regulations  by  which  labourers  and  mechanics  could  obtain 
redress  if  their  masters  defrauded  them  of  their  wages,  or  broke  the  contracts 
made  with  them.*^ 

Not  only  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  the  literary  and  scientific  classes, 
were  encouraged  and  protected.  One  source  of  danger,  to  which  they  hail 
long  l>een  exposed,  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  steps  which  Charles  took 
to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Inquisition.  The  king  was  moreover  always  ready 
to  reward  them  ;  he  was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  he  delighted  in  being 
thought  the  patron  of  leaming.^^  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  issued  an  order 
exempting  from  military  service  all  printers,  and  all  persons  immediately  con- 
nected with  printing,  such  as  casters  of  type,  and  the  like.^^  He  also,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  infused  new  life  into  the  old  universities,  and  did  all  that  was 
possible  towards  restoring  their  discipline  and  reputation.**  He  founded  school, 
endowed  colleges,  rewarded  professors,  and  granted  pensions.  In  these  matters 
his  munificence  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  veneration  with  which  Uterary  Spaniards  regard  his  memory.  They  have 
reason  to  regret  that,  instead  of  living  now.  they  had  not  lived  when  he  was 
king.  In  his  reign  it  was  supposed  that  their  interests  must  be  identical  with 
the  interests  of  knowledge  ;  and  these  last  were  rated  so  highly  that  in  1771  it 
was  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle  of  government,  that  of  all  the  branches  of 
public  poUcy  the  care  of  education  is  the  most  important.*** 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.  the  face  of  Spain  underwent  greater  changes  than  it  had  done  during  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moham- 
medans. At  his  accession,  in  1759,  the  wise  and  pacific  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
Ferdinand  VI.,  had  enabled  that  prince  not  only  to  pay  many  of  the  debts  owed 
by  the  crown,  but  also  to  accumulate  and  leave  behind  him  a  considerable  trea- 


liberal  principles  in  the  commerce  with  America  ;  but,  in  the  year  r778,  a  complete 
and  radical  change  was  introduced.  The  establishment  of  a  free  trade  rapidly  produced 
the  most  beneficial  consequences.  The  export  of  foreign  goods  was  tripled,  of  home- 
produce  quintupled  :  and  the  returns  from  America  augmented  in  the  astonishing 
proportion  of  nine  to  one.  The  produce  of  the  customs  increased  with  equal  rapidity." 
Clarke's  Examination  of  the  Internal  State  of  Sfyain,  London,  1818,  p.  72. 

29fl  Cnxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  197,  317,  318. 

297  See  Florida  Blanca's  statement  in  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  33r ; 
'  To  facilitate  to  artisans  and  journeymen  the  scanty  payment  of  their  labours,  in  spite  of 
the  privileges  and  interest  of  the  powerful." 

29H  Rin,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  317,  318,  and  elsewhere. 

2^  "  •  Desde  mi  feliz  advenimiento  al  trono '  (dijo  el  Rev  en  la  ordenanxa  de  reem- 
plazos)  *  ha  merecido  mi  Real  proteccion  el  arte  de  la  imprenta.  y,  para  que  pueda  arrai- 
garsc  solidamente  en  estos  roinos.  vcngo  en  dcclarar  la  exencion  del  sorteo  y  ser\'icio 
militar,  no  solo  a  los  imprcsores,  sino  tanibien  a  k>s  fundidores  que  se  empleen  de  continno 
en  este  cjercicio,  y  A  los  abridorcs  de  punzonos  y  matrices.'  "  i?/V),  Historia  del  Reinado 
de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

300  On  the  steps  taken  to  reform  the  univorsitics  between  1768  and  r774,  see  Rw, 
Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  185-210.  Compare  vol.  iv.  pp.  296- 
290. 

•''<*i  **  La  educacion  de  la  juventiid  por  los  macstros  de  primeras  letras  es  uno  y  aun 
el  mds  principal  ramo  de  la  policia  y  buen  gobierno  del  Estado."  Real  Provision  de  11 
de  Julio  de  1771,  printed  in  Rio,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 
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sure.^2  Of  this  Charles  availed  himself,  to  begin  those  works  of  public  splendour 
which,  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  administration,  were  sure  to  strike  the 
senses,  and  to  give  popularity  to  his  reign.  And  when,  by  the  increase  of  wealth 
rather  than  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  burdens,  still  larger  resources  were  placed 
at  his  command,  he  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  completing  his  de- 
signs. He  so  beautified  Madrid  that  forty  years  after  his  death  it  was  stated 
that,  as  it  then  stood,  all  its  magnificence  was  owing  to  him.  The  public  buildings 
and  the  public  gardens,  the  beautiful  walks  round  the  capital,  its  noble  gates, 
its  institutions,  and  the  very  roads  leading  from  it  to  the  adjacent  country, 
are  all  the  work  of  Charles  III.,  and  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  trophies 
which  attest  his  genius  and  the  sumptuousness  of  his  taste.^^ 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  roads  were  laid  down,  and  canals  were  dug, 
with  the  view  of  increasing  trade,  by  opening  up  communications  through  tracts, 
previously  impassable.  At  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  the  whole  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  was  unoccupied,  except  by  wild  beasts  and  banditti,  who  took  refuge 
there.'^o*  No  peaceful  traveller  would  venture  into  such  a  place  ;  and  commerce 
was  thus  excluded  from  what  nature  had  marked  as  one  of  the  greatest  highways 
in  Spain,  standing  as  it  does  between  the  basins  of  the  Guadiana  and  Guadal- 
quivir, and  in  the  direct  course  between  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  and  those 
on  the  Atlantic.  The  active  government  of  Charles  III.  determined  to  remedy 
this  evil ;  but  the  Spanish  people  not  having  the  energy  to  do  what  was  required, 
six  thousand  Dutch  and  Flemish  were  in  1767  invited  to  settle  in  the  Sierra 
Morena.  On  their  arrival,  lands  were  allotted  to  them,  roads  were  cut  through 
the  whole  of  the  district,  villages  were  built  ;  and  that  which  had  just  been  an 
impervious  desert  was  suddenly  turned  into  a  smihng  and  fruitful  territory. 3*^5 

■"^^  M.  Lafuente,  who  has  justly  praised  the  love  of  peace  displayed  by  Ferdinand  VI. 
{Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  vol.  xix.  pp.  286,  378),  adds  (vol.  xix.  p.  384), 
"  De  mode  que  con  razon  de  admira,  y  es  el  testimonio  mas  honroso  de  la  beuno 
adniinistracion  economica  de  este  reinado,  que  al  morir  este  buen  monarca  dejdra,  no 
(liremos  nosotros  preletas  y  apuntaladas  las  areas  publicas,  como  hiperb61icamente  suele 
decirse.  pero  si  con  el  considerable  sobrante  de  trescientos  millones  de  reales,  despues 
de  cubiertas  todas  las  atenciones  del  Estado  :  fen6meno  que  puede  decirse  se  veia  por 
primera  vez  en  Espana,  y  resultado  satisfactorio,  que  aun  supuesta  una  buena  adminis- 
tracion,  solo  pudo  obtenerse  d  favor  de  su  prudente  politica  de  neutralidad  y  de  paz." 

30'^  "  But  it  is  to  Charles  111.  that  Madrid  owes  all  its  present  magnificence.  Under 
his  care,  the  royal  palace  was  finished,  the  noble  gates  of  Alcal4  and  San  Vincente  were 
raised  ;  the  custom-house,  the  post-office,  the  museum,  and  royal  printing-office  were 
constructed  ;  the  academy  of  the  three  noble  arts  improved  ;  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  the  botanic  garden,  the  national  bank  of  San  Carlos,  and  many  gratuitous  schools 
established  ;  while  convenient  roads  leading  from  the  city,  and  delightful  walks  planted 
within  and  without  it,  and  adorned  by  statues  and  fountains,  combine  to  announce 
the  solicitude  of  this  paternal  king."  Spain  by  an  American^  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  206  ; 
see  also  p.  297. 

^*^*  The  following  passage  describes  its  state  so  late  as  the  year  1766  :  **  Por  temor 
6  por  connivencia  de  los  venteros,  dentro  de  sus  casas  concertaban  frecuentemente 
los  ladrones  sus  robos,  y  los  ejecutaban  d  mansalva,  ocultdndose  en  guaridas  de  que 
ahuyentaban  a  las  fieras.  Acaso  d  muy  largas  distancias  se  descubrian  entre  contados 
caserios  algunos  pastores  como  los  que  allf  hizo  encontrar  el  ilustre  manco  de  Lepanto 
al  ingenioso  hidalgo  de  la  Mancha.  Parte  de  la  Sierra  estuvo  poblada  en  tiempo 
de  moros  :  actualmente  ya  no  habia  mds  que  espesos  matorrales  hasta  en  tomo  de  la 
ormita  de  Santa  Elena,  donde  resonaron  cdnticos  de  gracias  al  Cielo  por  el  magnifico 
triunf(^  de  las  Navas."  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  9.  On  the 
condition  of  the  Sierra  Morena  a  hundred  years  before  this,  see  Boisel,  Journal  du  Voyage 
d'  Espagne,  Paris,  1669,  4to,  pp.  62,  296,  where  it  is  termed  "  I^  lieu  le  plus  desert, et 
on  il  n'y  a  que  quelques  ventas  sans  villages." 

^o"'  Rio.  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vcl.  iii.  pp.  9-1 1,  35.  By  I77i»  "sin 
auxilio  de  la  Real  hacienda  pudieron  mantenerse  al  fin  los  colonos."  p.  42.  See  also 
vol.  iv.  pp.  114,  115.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  this  settlement,  see  Inglis*  Spain, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  29-31,  London,  1831. 
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Nearly  all  over  Spain  the  roads  were  repaired  ;  a  fund  having  been,  so  eariy 
as  1760,  specially  set  apart  for  that  purpose.**  Many  new  works  were  begun : 
and  such  improvements  were  introduced,  while  at  the  same  time  snch  vigilance 
was  employed  to  prevent  peculation  on  the  part  of  officials*  that  in  a  very  fern 
years  the  cost  of  making  public  highways  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  what  it 
used  to  be.3<"  Of  the  undertakings  which  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
the  most  important  were  a  road  now  first  constructed  from  Malaga  to  Ante- 
quera,3<»  and  another  from  Aquilas  to  Lorca.**  In  this  way.  means  of  inter- 
course were  supplied  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  interior  of  Andalusia 
and  of  Murcia.  While  these  communications  were  established  in  the  south 
and  south-east  of  Spain,  others  were  op>ened  up  in  the  north  and  north-west. 
In  1769  a  road  was  begun  l>etween  Bilbao  and  Osma  ;^®  and  soon  after,  one 
was  completed  Ix^tween  Galicia  and  Astorga.^^*  These  and  similar  wt>rks  were 
so  skilfully  executed  that  the  Spanish  highways,  formerly  among  the  worst  in 
I  Ml  rope,  were  now  classed  among  the- best.  Indeed  a  competent  and  by  no 
moans  overfriendly  judge  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  at  the  death  of  Charles 
III.  l:)ettcr  roads  were  to  l^  found  in  Spain  than  in  any  other  country.*"* 

In  the  interior,  rivers  were  made  navigable,  and  canals  were  formed  to  connect 
them  with  each  other.  The  Ebro  runs  through  the  heart  of  Aragon  and  part  of 
Old  Castile,  and  is  available  for  purposes  of  traffic  as  high  up  as  Logroilo,  and 
from  thence  down  to  Tudela.  But  between  Tudela  and  Saragossa  the  navigation 
is  interrupted  by  its  great  speed,  and  by  the  rocks  in  its  bed.  Consequently, 
Navarre  is  deprived  of  its  natural  communication  with  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  enterprizing  reign  of  Charles  V.  an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  this 
evil ;  but  the  plan  failed,  was  laid  aside,  and  was  forgotten,  until  it  was  revived, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  by  Charles  Hi.  Under  his  auspices  the 
great  canal  of  Aragon  was  projected,  with  the  magnificent  idea  of  uniting  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  This,  however,  was  one  of  many  instances 
in  which  the  government  of  Spain  was  too  far  in  advance  of  Spain  itself ;  and 
it  was  necessary  to  abandon  a  scheme  to  which  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  unequal.  But  what  was  really  effected  was  of  immense  value.  A  canal 
was  actually  carried  to  Saragossa,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ebro  were  made  available 

:»ort  "  ];,!  lyfyQ  sc  destino  por  prirnera  vez  un  fondo  especial  para  la  constnicctnn  de 
caniirK>s."     Tapia,  Civilizacion  Espafiolaj  vol.  iv.  p.  123. 

^"7  Indeed,  M.  Rio  says  that  the  expense  was  reduced  by  two-thirds,  and,  in  some 
parts,  liy  three -foiirths.  "  Antes  se  regulaba  en  un  mlllon  de  reales  la  construcdoo 
dc  cada  legiia  ;  ahora  solo  ascendia  a  la  tercera  6  cuarta  parte  de  esta  suma."  Jfw. 
Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  117. 

'■^^  \  note  in  Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de  Espana,  Madrid.  1789,  4to»  p.  158,  terms 
tliis  '•  un  rainino  alincado  y  s61ido."  In  Cook's  Spain,  London,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  it  ii 
called  *'  a  inapnificont  road.' 

:)iK)  >•  ]>a]-a  dar  salida  &.  los  frutos,  que  regaban  los  pantanos  de  Lorca,  ejecutdse  una 
hicn  trazada  via  al  piierto  de  las  Aguilas.*'  Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  ill. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  115,  116. 

^  *'  In  lyfuf  Baretti  writes,  in  great  surprise,  "  the  Biscayans  are  actually  making  a 
noble  road,  which  is  to  go  from  Bilbao  to  Osnia."  BarettCs  Journey  through  En^and, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  London,  1770.  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 

ail  •'  otras  diferentos  carrotcras,  constniidas  de  nuevo  6  rehabilitadas.  multiplicam 
las  coniunicacioncs  durante  los  nucve  primeros  afios  de  estar  &  cargo  de  Floridablanca 
la  superinteiidencia  general  dc  caniinos,  haciendose  de  fdcil  y  c6modo  trdnsito  puntos 
escabrosos  coino  el  del  Puerto  de  la  Cadena  y  los  que  m6dian  entrc  Astorga  y  Galicia» 
y  Malaga  y  Antequera."     Rio,  Historia  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 

;u2  "The  reigns  r)f  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third  produced  the  moit 
beneficial  changes  in  this  important  branch  of  political  economy.  New  roads  irere 
opened,  which  were  carefully  levelled,  and  constructed  with  solidity.  There  are  at  tfce 
present  time  in  Spain  several  super!)  rrnds.  such  as  may  vie  with  the  finest  in  Euicpe; 
indeed  they  have  been  made  with  superior  judgment,  and  upon  a  grander  scale."  Lahcrde's 
Spain,  edit.  London,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 
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not  only  for  transport,  but  also  for  irrigating  the  soil.  The  means  of  a  safe  and 
profitable  trade  were  now  supplied  even  to  the  western  extremity  of  Aragon. 
The  old  land,  becoming  more  productive,  rose  in  value,  and  new  land  was  brought 
under  the  plough.  From  this  other  parts  of  Spain  also  benefited.  Castile, 
for  example,  had  in  seasons  of  scarcity  always  depended  for  supplies  on  Aragon, 
though  that  province  could  under  the  former  system  only  produce  enough  for 
its  own  consumption.  But  by  this  great  canal,  to  which,  alx>ut  the  same  time, 
that  of  Tauste  was  also  added.^^^  the  soil  of  Aragon  became  far  more  productive 
than  it  had  ever  yet  been  ;  and  the  rich  plains  of  the  Ebro  yielded  so  abundantly 
that  they  were  able  to  supply  wheat  and  other  food  to  the  Castilians  as  well 
as  to  the  Aragonese.^i* 

The  government  of  Charles  III.,  moreover,  constructed  a  canal  between 
Amposta  and  Alfaques,3i6  which  irrigated  the  southern  extremity  of  Catalonia, 
and  brought  into  cultivation  a  large  district  which,  from  the  dbnstant  lack  of 
rain,  had  hitherto  been  untilled.  Another  and  still  greater  enterprise  belonging 
to  the  same  reign  was  an  attempt,  only  partly  successful,  to  establish  a  water- 
communication  between  the  capital  and  the  Atlantic,  by  running  a  canal  from 
Madrid  to  Toledo,  whence  the  Tagus  would  have  conveyed  goods  to  Lisbon,  and 
all  the  trade  of  the  west  would  have  been  opened  up.^^  But  this  and  many  other 
noble  projects  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  death  of  Charles  HI.,  with  whom 
every  thing  vanished.  When  he  passed  away  the  country  relapsed  into  its 
former  inactivity,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  these  great  worlis  were  not  national, 
but  pohtical ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  due  merely  to  individuals,  whose 
most  strenuous  exertions  always  come  to  naught  if  they  are  opposed  by  the 
operation  of  those  general  causes  which  are  often  undiscerned,  but  to  which  even 
the  strongest  of  us  do,  in  our  own  despite,  pay  impUcit  obedience. 

Still,  for  a  time,  much  was  done  ;  and  Charles,  reasoning  according  to  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  poUticians,  might  well  indulge  the  hope  that  what  he  had 
effected  would  permanently  change  the  destiny  of  Spain.  For  these  and  other 
works  which  he  not  only  planned  but   executed^^?  were  not  paid  for,  as  is  too 

313  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  287. 

31*  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  pp.  198,  199,  286,  287.  Townsend^s  Spain,  voL  L  pp.  2X2~2iS*  La^ 
horde's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  This  canal,  which  was  intended  to  establish  a  free  conunu- 
uication  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  slightly  noticed  in  MaC' 
pher son's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iv.  pp.  95,  96 ;  a  learned  and  valuable  woric,  but 
very  imperfect  as  regards  Spain.  The  economical  value  of  this  great  enterprise, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  succeeded,  are  seriously  under -estimated  in  Ford^s  Spain, 
p.  587  ;  a  book  which,  notwithstanding  the  praise  that  has  been  conferred  upon  it,  is 
carelessly  composed,  and  is  sure  to  mislead  readers  who  have  not  the  means  of  com- 
paring it  with  other  authorities.  M.  Rio*s  History  of  Charles  III.  contains  some  in- 
teresting information  on  the  subject ;  but  unfortunately  I  omitted  to  mark  the 
passages. 

315  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  288,  289,  on  the  authority  of  Florida 
Blanca  himself. 

3i«  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  199.     Townsend^s  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

317  See  Florida  Blanca's  statement,  in  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  v<d.  v.  p.  289. 
"In  many  other  parts  similar  works  have  been  promoted,  for  canals  of  irrigation,  and 
for  encouraging  agriculture  and  traffic.  The  canals  of  Manzanares  and  Guadarrama 
are  continued  by  means  of  the  national  bank,  which  has  appropriated  one-half 
of  the  profits  derived  from  the  export  of  silver  to  this  end."  .  .  .  "The  town 
of  Almuradiel,  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  campo  nuevo  of  Andalusia,  for  the 
rugged  pass  of  Despefia  Perros,  is  another  example  of  agriculture  for  the  neigh- 
bouring places ;  since,  instead  of  woods  and  frightful  deserts,  we  have  seen  in  a  few 
years  public  buildings,  houses,  plantations,  and  cultivated  lands,  producing  every  species 
of  grain  and  firuits,  which  border  the  road,  and  banish  the  danger  of  robbers  and  banditti.*' 
See  also  Muriel,  Gobierno  del  Rey  Don  Carlos  III.,  p.  5.  *'  Habiendo  sido  el  reinado 
de  Carlos  III.  una  serie  continua  de  mejoras  en  todos  ramos ;  **  and  the  striking  picture 
(p.  15),"  Agricultura,  artes  mecdnicas,  comercio,  enseftanza,  milicia,  navegacioii»  dendas* 

39 
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oftc-n  Ihti  cast*,  by  taxes  which  oppressetl  the  people  and  trammelled  their  indus- 
try. At  his  side,  and  constantly  advising  him.  there  were  men  who  really  aimed 
at'  tlio  pubhc  good,  and  who  never  would  have  committed  so  fatal  an  error. 
Under  his  rule  the  wealth  of  the  country  greatly  increased,  and  the  comforts 
of  the  lower  classes,  instead  of  being  abridged,  were  multiplied.  The  imposts  wen 
more  fairly  assessed  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  Taxes  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  all  the  power  of  the  executive  could  not  wring  from  the 
people,  were  now  regularly  paid,  and,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  national 
resources,  they  became  at  once  more  pnxluctive  and  less  onerous.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pubhc  finances  an  economy  was  practised,  the  first  example  of 
which  had  been  set  in  the  preceding  reign,  when  the  cautions  and  pacific  policy 
of  Ferdinand  VI.  laid  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  improvements  just  narrated. 
Ferdinand  bequeathed  to  Charles  III.  a  treasure  which  he  had  not  extorted, 
but  saved.  Among  the  reforms  which  he  introduced,  and  which  an  unwilling- 
ness to  accumulate  details  has  compelled  me  to  omit,  there  is  one  very  important 
and  also  very  characteristic  of  his  policy.  Before  his  reign  Spain  had  annually 
been  drained  of  an  immense  amount  of  money,  on  account  of  the  right  which  the 
Pope  claimed  of  presenting  to  certain  rich  benefices,  and  of  receiving  part  of  their 
produce  ;  probably  as  a  recompense  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken.  Of  this  doty 
the  Fo()e  was  reUeved  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  secured  to  the  Spanish  dowi 
the  right  of  conferring  such  preferment,  and  thus  saved  to  the  country  thoK 
enormous  sums  on  which  the  Roman  Court  had  been  wont  to  zeveL***  This 
was  just  the  sort  of  measure  which  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  Charles  III.. 
as  harmonizing  with  his  own  views  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  in  his  idin 
it  was  not  only  acted  upon  but  extended  still  further.  For  perceiving  that,  m 
spite  of  his  efforts,  the  feehng  of  the  Spaniards  on  these  matters  was  so  strong 
as  to  impel  them  to  make  offerings  to  him  whom  they  venerated  as  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  the  king  determined  to  exercise  control  over  even  these  volnntaiy 
gifts.  To  accomplish  this  end  various  devices  were  suggested ;  and  at  length 
one  was  hit  upon  which  was  thought  sure  to  be  effectual.  A  ro3fal  order  wii 
issued,  directing  that  no  (person  should  send  money  to  Rome,  but  that  if  he  had 
occasion  to  make  remittances  there,  they  should  pass  not  through  the  ordinaiy 
channels,  but  through  the  ambassadors,  ministers,  or  other  agents  of  the  Spanish 
Crown.3i« 

If  we  now  review  the  transactions  which  I  have  narrated,  and  consider  thos 
as  a  whole,  extending  from  the  accession  of  PliiUp  V.  to  the  death  of  f^yrff*  IIL, 
over  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  wc  shall  be  struck  with  wonder  at  tiMir 
unity,  at  the  regularity  of  their  march,  and  at  their  apparent  success.  l>*^Mn 
at  them  merely  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it  may  be  doubted  if  such  vast  and 
uninterrupted  progress  has  ever  been  seen  in  any  country  either  Iwfoze  or  aaoe. 
For  three  generations  there  was  no  pause  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  aoC 
one  reaction,  not  one  sign  of  halting.  Improvement  upon  improvement,  and 
reform  upon  reform,  followed  each  other  in  swift  succession.     The  power  of  the 

letras,  legislucioii.  en  una  palabra,  todo  cuantu  puede  influir  en  la  prosperidad  dd  Estadob 
todo  Uanio  la  atencioii  do  los  luinistros.  y  en  todo  hicieron  las  mejocas  que  pennitiu 
las  circuiistaiicias."  On  the  improvements  in  internal  communicatlona.  see  the  saoM 
valuable  work,  pp.  187-102. 

31"  I<cspe<-ting  this  step,  which  was  effected  in  1754,  see  Tapia,  CioiUMmcitm 
Madrid,  1840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  81,  82.  **  Fue  estc  tratado  utilfsimo  para  la 
por  01  sc  liborto  del  pago  de  cnormes  sumas  que  hasta  entoooes  habian  rasatltr  A  ki 
cstadus  pontificos.  Kn  el  infurmc  canonico -legal  escrito  &  virtnd  de  real  Orden  en  174ft 
por  cl  fiscal  du  la  camara  de  Castilla  Don  Bias  de  J  over,  se  decia  ;  que  segun  ti  testfaiMWB 
del  historiador  Cabrera,  en  el  espacio  dc  30  ailus  el  solo  rengloa  de  las  ooadjutorittT 
dispcnsas  habia  hccho  pasar  A  Koina  dc  la  corona  de  Castilla  millon  y  medio  de 
romanos.  V  ailade  el  mismo  J  over  que  a  pruicipios  del  siglo  xviii.  suhia  aun  ei 
tribiicion  cada  afio  en  tmlos  los  estados  de  la  monarquia  espafida  4  500*000 
romanos,  ({ue  era  un  tercw  f>oco  mas  6  menos  de  lo  que  Roma  percibia  dg ioda  Im  gri'lfl'swrfsrf" 
31**  See  Appendix  I.  to  Cove's  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  334. 
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Churcli,  which  has  always  been  the  crying  evil  of  Spain,  and  which  hitherto 
none  of  the  boldest  politicians  had  dared  to  touch,  was  restricted  in  every  possible 
way  by  a  series  of  statesmen,  from  Orry  to  Florida  Blanca,  whose  efforts  were 
latterly,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years,  zealously  aided  by  Charles  III.,  the  ablest 
monarch  who  has  sat  on  the  throne  since  the  death  of  Philip  II.  Even  the 
Inquisition  was  taught  to  tremble,  and  made  to  loosen  its  hold  over  its  victims. 
The  burning  of  heretics  was  stopped.  Torture  was  disused.  Prosecutions  for 
heresy  were  discouraged.  Instead  of  punishing  men  for  imaginary  offences,  a 
disposition  was  shown  to  attend  to  their  real  interests,  to  alleviate  their  burdens, 
to  increase  their  comforts,  and  to  check  the  tyranny  of  those  who  were  set  over 
them.  Attempts  were  made  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  the  clergy,  and  prevent 
them  from  preying  at  will  upon  the  national  wealth.  With  this  view,  the  laws 
of  mortmain  were  revised,  and  various  measures  taken  to  interpose  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  persons  who  desired  to  waste  their  property  by  bequeathing  it  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  the  true  interests  of  society 
were  preferred  to  the  fictitious  ones.  To  raise  the  secular  classes  above  the 
spiritual  ;  to  discountenance  the  exclusive  attention  hitherto  paid  to  questions 
respecting  which  nothing  is  known,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  solve  ;  to  do 
this,  and,  in  the  place  of  such  barren  speculations,  to  substitute  a  taste  for  science 
or  for  literature,  became  the  object  of  the  Spanish  government  for  the  first  time 
since  Spain  had  possessed  a  government  at  aJl.  As  part  of  the  same  scheme,  the 
Jesuits  were  expelled,  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  infringed,  and  the  whole  hier- 
archy, from  the  highest  bishop  down  to  the  lowest  monk,  were  taught  to  fear 
the  law,  to  curb  their  passions,  and  to  restrain  the  insolence  with  which  they 
had  formerly  treated  every  rank  except  their  own.  These  would  have  been 
great  deeds  in  any  country  ;  in  such  a  country  as  Spain  they  were  marvellous. 
Of  them  I  have  given  an  abridged  and  therefore  an  imperfect  account,  but 
still  sufficient  to  show  how  the  government  laboured  to  diminish  superstition, 
to  check  bigotry,  to  stimulate  intellect,  to  promote  industry,  and  to  rouse  the 
people  from  their  death-like  slumber.  I  have  omitted  many  measures  of  con- 
siderable interest,  and  which  tended  in  the  same  direction  ;  because  here  as 
elsewhere  I  seek  to  confine  myself  to  those  salient  points  which  most  distinctly 
mark  the  general  movement.  Whoever  will  minutely  study  the  history  of 
Spain  during  this  period  will  find  additional  proof  of  the  skill  and  vigour  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  devoted  their  best  energies  to 
regenerating  the  country  which  they  ruled.  But  for  these  special  studies 
special  men  are  required  ;  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have  firmly  grasped  the 
great  march  and  outhne  of  the  whole.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  if  I  have 
substantiated  the  general  proposition,  and  have  convinced  the  reader  of  the 
clearness  with  which  the  statesmen  of  Spain  discerned  the  evils  under  which 
their  country  was  groaning,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  set  themselves 
to  remedy  the  mischief,  and  to  resuscitate  the  fortunes  of  what  had  once  not 
only  been  the  chief  of  European  monarchies,  but  had  borne  sway  over  the  most 
splendid  and  extensive  territory  that  had  been  united  under  a  single  rule  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

They  who  believe  that  a  government  can  civilize  a  nation,  and  that  legislators 
are  the  cause  of  social  progress,  will  naturally  expect  that  Spain  reaped  permanent 
benefit  from  those  liberal  maxims  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  put  into 
execution.  The  fact  however  is  that  such  a  poUcy,  wise  as  it  appeared,  was  of 
no  avail,  simply  because  it  ran  counter  to  the  whole  train  of  preceding  circum- 
stances. It  was  opposed  to  the  habits  of  the  national  mind,  and  was  introduced 
into  a  state  of  society  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  No  reform  can  produce  real  good 
unless  it  is  the  work  of  public  opinion,  and  unless  the  people  themselves  take  the 
initiative.  In  Spain,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  foreign  influence,  and  the 
complications  of  foreign  poHtics,  bestowed  enlightened  rulers  upon  an  unenUght- 
ened  country .320      The  consequence  was  that  for  a  time  great  things  were  done. 

320  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Cortes,  where  alone  the  voice  of  the  people 
had  a  chance  of  being  heard,  was  assembled  but  three  times  during  the  whole  of  the 
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\i\\U  wcrr  rrtiin\ri1.  ^m-vaiicc^  were  redressed,  many  important  unprovemcnts 
wxTv  intn^luced  :  nnd  a  spmt  of  toleration  was  exhibited  such  as  had  never 
U'tnrc  licrii  M'cn  in  that  imcst -ridden  and  suiierstitious  land.  But  the  mind  of 
S]>aiii  wa>»  untouched.  While  the  surface,  and  as  it  were  the  S3miptoms,  of 
attairs  were  anich(»rated.  affairs  themselves  remained  unchanged.  Below  that 
surface,  and  far  out  of  reach  of  any  political  remedy,  large  general  causes  were 
at  work  which  had  l)een  operating  for  many  centuries,  and  which  were  sue, 
sooner  or  later,  to  force  i)t)liticians  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  compel  them  to 
inaugurate  a  pohcy  which  would  suit  the  traditions  of  the  country,  and  hannoniie 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  those  traditions  had  been  fonned. 

At  length  the  reaction  came.  In  1788  Charles  III.  died  ;  and  was  succeeded 
l>y  Charles  IV..  a  king  of  the  true  Spanish  breed,  devout,  orthodox,  and  ignorant.^" 
It  was  now  seen  how  insecure  everything  ^^-as,  and  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  n* forms  which,  instead  of  being  suggested  by  the  people,  are  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  political  classes.  Charles  IV.,  though  a  weak  and  contemp- 
tible prince.-*--  was  so  supjiorted  in  his  general  views  bv  the  feelings  of  the 
Spanish  nation  that  in  less  than  five  years  he  was  able  completely  to  re- 
verse that  liberal  ]X)licy  which  it  had  taken  three  generations  of  statesmes 
to  build  up.  In  less  than  five  years  everything  was  changed.  The  power  ol 
the  Church  Wcus  restored  :  the  slightest  approach  towards  free  discussion  w» 
forbidden  ;  old  and  arbitrary-  principles,  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  revived  ;  the  priests  re-assumed  their  former  import' 
ance  ;  literary  men  were  intimidated,  and  literature  was  discouraged  ;  while  the 
Incpiisition,  suddenly  starting  up  afresh,  displayed  an  energy  which  earned 
its  enemies  to  tremble,  and  proved  that  all  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
weaken  it  had  lx?en   unable  to  impair  its  vigour,  or  to  daunt  its  ancient  spirit. 

The  ministers  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  authors  of  those  great  reforms  which 
signalized  his  reign,  were  dismi.ssed  to  make  way  for  other  advisers,  Iwtter  suited 
to  thi>.  new  state  of  things.  Charles  IV.  loved  the  Church  too  well  to  tolerate  the 
})resence  of  enlightened  statesmen.  Aranda  and  Florida  Blanca  were  both 
removed  from  oltice,  and  l>oth  were  placed  in  confinement.'*'  Jovellanos  wai 
banished  from  court,  and  Cabarrus  was  thrown  into  prison.5>*  For  now  woA 
had  to  Ix'  done  to  which  these  eminent  men  would  not  put  their  hands.  A 
policy  which  had  Uvn  followed  with  undeviating  consistency  for  nearly  ninetjr 
ytars'  was  al)out  to  U-  rescinde<l.  in  order  that  the  old  empire  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv.  which  was  the  empire  of  ignorance,  of  tyranny,  and  of  supeistitioa, 
might  U*  resuscitated,  and  if  possible  restorei!  to  its  pristine  vigour. 

Once  more  was  Spain  covered  with  darkness  ;  once  more  did  the  shadows  of 
night  overtake  that  wretched  land.  The  worst  forms  of  oppression,  sayi  1 
distinguished  writer,  seemed  to  l)e  settling  on  the  country  with  a  new  Bnd  portea- 

flKhteonth  century,  and  then  merely  for  the  sake  of  form.  '*  Les  (xNTt^  ne  se  rfimuRit 
(iu(r  truis  fois  pend.iiit  le  dix-huitieine  sieclc,  et  plutot  encore  conmie  des  solenniMi 
fonnulaires  ]>()ur  la  prestation  du  serincnt  aux  princes  h^ritiers  de  la  couroone*  qv 
CDiimie  etant  nerossainis  piuir  de  nouvelles  lois  et  des  contributions.*'  Sempere^  Hitkmt 
dis  Cortes  d^KspUi^ne.  Bordeaux,  1815,  p.  270. 

:i-'i  Hv  (onibiniiig  these  three  qualities  he  has  descr\'cd  and  received  the  cordial  a|»|KO- 
bati«>n  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  who,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Spanish  ChiBcht 
styles  him  "  un  moiiarca  tan  piad*^).'*  Observaciones  sobre  El  Presemig  y  £1  Ponmf 
tit'  la  I  files  ia  en  Kspniia,  por  Dominfio  Costa  y  Borras,  Barcelona,  1857,  p.  80. 

'^'■i''^  Mv(Mi  in  Alistin\'i  History  of  Europe,  where  men  of  his  characto'  are  usually  made 
mucii  of.  he  is  treated  with  moderate  disdain.  **  Charles  IV.  was  not  destitute  of  good 
<|ii.iliti<'S.  hut  hv  was  a  weak,  incapable  prince."     Vol.  viii.  p.  382,  Edinburgh*  1849. 

:»-';«  Sempere,  Monanhie  Espa^ftole,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  I  need  hardly  say  that  not  the 
sIiKlitest  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  account  given  in  (lodoy's  Memoirs.  Every  oM 
tolerably  accpiaiiitcd  with  Spanish  history  will  s<>e  that  his  book  is  an  attempt  toratehiiv 
own  reputation  by  defaming  the  ciiaracter  of  son»e  of  the  ablest  and  most  higfa-i 
4.ti  his  contemporaries. 

:«»  Ticknor\  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 
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tous  weight. 325  At  the  same  time,  arid  indeed  as  a  natural  part  of  the  scheme, 
every  investigation  Ukely  to  stimulate  the  mind  was  prohibited,  and  an  order 
was  actually  sent  to  all  the  universities,  forbidding  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  ; 
the  minister  who  issued  the  order  justly  observing  that  the  king  did  not  want  to 
have  philosophers. 328  There  was,  however,  little  fear  of  Spain  producing  any- 
thing so  dangerous.  The  nation  not  daring,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  not 
wishing  to  resist,  gave  way,  and  let  the  king  do  as  he  Uked.  Within  a  very  few 
years  he  neutraUzed  the  most  valuable  reforms  which  his  predecessors  had 
introduced.  Having  discarded  the  able  advisers  of  his  father,  he  conferred  the 
highest  posts  upon  men  as  narrow  and  incompetent  as  himself  ;  he  reduced 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ;  and,  according  to  the  remark  of  a 
Spanish  historian,  he  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  state.^'^ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Spain  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  French 
invasion  quickly  followed  ;  and  that  unhappy  country  underwent  every  form 
of  calamity  and  of  degradation.  Herein,  however,  lies  a  difference.  Calamities 
may  be  inflicted  by  others  ;  but  no  people  can  be  degraded  except  by  their  own 
acts.  The  foreign  spoiler  works  mischief ;  he  cannot  cause  shame.  With 
nations,  as  with  individuals,  none  are  dishonoured  if  they  are  true  to  themselves. 
Spain,  during  the  present  century,  has  been  plundered  and  oppressed*  and  the 
opprobrium  lights  on  the  robbers,  not  on  the  robbed.  She  has  been  overrun  by 
a  brutal  and  Hcentious  soldiery  ;  her  fields  laid  waste,  her  towns  sacked,  her 
villages  burned.  It  is  to  the  criminal,  rather  than  to  the  victim,  that  the  igno- 
miny of  these  acts  must  belong.  And  even  in  a  material  point  of  view  such 
losses  are  sure  to  be  retrieved,  if  the  people  who  incur  them  are  inured  to  those 
habits  of  self-government,  and  to  that  feeling  of  self-reliance,  which  are  the 
spring  and  the  source  of  all  real  greatness.  With  the  aid  of  these  every  damage 
may  be  repaired,  and  every  evil  remedied.  Without  them  the  slightest  blow 
may  be  fatal.  In  Spain  they  are  unknown  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  establish 
them.  In  that  country  men  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  pay  implicit 
deference  to  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  that  loyalty  and  superstition  nave 
usurped  the  place  of  those  nobler  emotions  to  which  all  freedom  is  owing,  and  in 
the  absence  of  which  the  true  idea  of  independence  can  never  be  attained. 

More  than  once,  indeed,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  a  spirit  has  appeared, 
from  which  better  things  might  have  been  augured.  In  18 12,  in  1820,  and  in 
1836,  a  few  ardent  and  enthusiastic  reformers  attempted  to  secure  liberty  to  the 
Spanish  people  by  endowing  Spain  with  a  free  constitution.  They  succeeded 
for  a  moment,  and  that  was  all.  The  forms  of  constitutional  government  they 
could  bestow  ;  but  they  could  not  find  the  traditions  and  the  habits  by  which 
the  forms  are  worked.  They  mimicked  the  voice  of  liberty  ;  they  copied  her 
institutions  ;  they  aped  her  very  gestures.  And  what  then  ?  At  the  first  stroke 
of  adverse  fortune  their  idol  feU  to  pieces.  Their  constitutions  were  broken 
up,  their  assemblies  dissolved,  their  enactments  rescinded.  The  inevitable 
reaction  quickly  followed.  After  each  disturbance  the  hands  of  the  government 
were  strengthened,  the  principles  of  despotism  were  confirmed,  and  the  Spanish 
liberals  were  taught  to  rue  the  day  in  which  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  mipart 
freedom  to  their  unhappy  and  iU -starred  country.** 

3*5  '*  In  all  its  worst  forms,  therefore,  oppression,  civil,  poUtical,  and  religious,  appeared 
to  be  settling  down,  with  a  new  and  portentous  weight,  on  the  whole  country."  Ticknor*s 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

32«  "  Cabal lero,  fearing  the  progress  of  all  learning  which  might  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  Court,  sent,  not  long  since,  a  circular  order  to  the  universities,  forbidding  the  study 
of  moral  philosophy.  *  His  Majesty,'  it  was  said  in  the  order,  *  was  not  in  want  of 
philosophers,  but  of  good  and  obedient  subjects.*  **  Dohlado's  Letters  from  Spain, 
P-  358. 

327  ♦'  Le  gouvernement  de  Charles  IV  avait  6puis6  toutes  les  ressources  dc  T^tat." 
Sempere,  Histoire  des  Cori^  (TEspagne,  p.  323. 

328  In  Spain,  the  voice  of  the  people  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  liberal  party,  as 
many  writers  have  observed,  without  being  aware  of  the  reason.     Mr.  Walton  {RevolU' 
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\Vh;it  r.-kk*"-  ih-.-^?  failur-.-^  the  more  «-orthy  of  observatioa  is  that  the  Spaniaids 
'!:i  {.•^^--  rt:  \  \»-ry  edirly  penijii.  municipal  privileges  and  franchises,  similar 
?..  thi,^.-  •Ah:Lh  wc:  hail  in  Kngland.  and  to  whi^  our  greatness  is  often  ascribed. 
Hk^  -uch  m-tituti'in-*.  though  they  pre9er\-e  freedom,  can  never  create  it.  Spain 
hail  the  f"rm  oi  Iilierty  without  its  spirit :  hence  the  fcyrm,  proinising  as  it  was. 
-"•n  'iieil  away.*  In  Knf^Iand  the  spirit  preceded  the  form,  and  therefore 
Thr-  f'.rm  was  ilurabk-.  Thus  it  is  that,  though  the  Spaniards  oonld  boost  of 
tr>:f  in^titutmn^  a  ccntur\'  before  ourselves,  they  were  unable  to  retain  them, 
-dimply  U-caii^-  they  hail  the  institutions  and  nothing  more.  We  had  no  popular 
r.-|ir»— ntati'in  nil  12**4  :  ^*  but  in  Castile  they  had  it  in  Ii69,'*  and  in  Aragon 
Ml  1 1 :  v^^-  >'.  t'"*.  while  the  earliest  charter  was  granted  to  an  English  town 
in  thf-  tw-!fth  c'.-ntury.^^  we  tind  in  Spain  a  charter  conferred  on  Leon  as  early 
!<.  1020  :  ail' I  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  the  enfranchisement  of  towns 
wa.^  a^  *«<:curt"  a>  laws  could  make  it .3" 

The  fact  h«»wi.-vt-r  is  that  in  Spain  these  institutions,  instead  of  growing 
<  lilt  of  thf  want-  of  the  (vople.  nnj^nated  in  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  their 
mlf-r-.  They  were  omcetleU  to  the  citizens,  rather  than  desired  hy  them.t 
I'nr.  (lunnK  tht.-  war  with  the  Mohammedans,  the  Christian  kings  of  Spain,  as 
ili'.y  a'lvanced  -^oiith wards,  were  naturally  anxious  to  induce  their  subjects 
to  M:ttlL*  m  the  frontier  tcjwns.  where  they  might  face  and  repel  the  enemy. 
With  this  object,  they  granted  charters  to  the  towns,  and  privileges  to  the  inhab- 
it ant  >.-'^  Ami  as  the  Mcihammedans  were  gradually  beaten  back  from  the 
A-^tuna-i  to  frranada.  the  fmntiers  changed,  and  the  franchises  were  extended 

tmn-  "t  Spain.  London.  1^)7.  vol.  i.  pp.  322.  323)  sa>-s  of  the  Cortes.  "  Public  indignation 
\\i\x\*A  th*-iii  from  ihi-ir  s*ats  in  1H14  :  and  in  1R23  they  were  overpowered,  not  by  tiw 
,iriii>  of  Franrf.  but  by  the  displeasure  of  their  own  countrymen,**  Ac  See  abo 
\).  2  t*>  :  and  (^uins  Memoir  %  of  Ferdinand  Uu  Seventh,  London,  r834,  p.  1 2 1»  where  it  if 
iiitiiti'irir^d  that  "  in  all  the  ti>wns  through  which  the  King  passed,  the  multitude,  excited 
bv  iUf  friars  and  rlerKy.  overturned  the  constitutional  stone,  and  .uttered  the  moit 
atpKious  insults  against  the  Constitution,  the  Cortes,  and  the  Liberals.'*  Compare 
Sempere,  Histoire  ties  CortH,  p.  335.  and  Bacon's  Six  Years  in  Biscay,  p.  40.  Indeed,  a 
very  iiitplliKcnt  writer  on  Spanish  affairs  in  1855  asserts,  with,  I  believe,  perfect  truth. 
tliat  Spain  is  *'  uii  pays  011  les  populations  sont  toujours  k  coup  sdr  moins  Ub£rales<iaB 
Ifs  Konvfrrnemens."     Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  1854,  1855,  Paris,  1855,  p.  266. 

•'**  Above,  p.  352. 

"w*  Prescotfs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  voL  i.  p.  zlviiL 

■■»■"   Fhid.,  vol.  i.  p.  xcvi. 

"'^  Uallams  Middle  A  Res,  ninth  edition,  London.  1846,  voL  ii.  pp.  153-157,  which 
must  be  rrjinpared  with  Hallam's  Supplemental  Notes,  Loodoo,  1848.  pp.  323-527. 

'■'-'^^  Ihid.,  vol.  i.  p.  373.  PrescotVs  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  voL  i.  pp.  zlv.  zlvi.  [Fhm 
thcM'  rf'iiiarks  it  appears  that  Buckle  had  framed  his  earlier  argument  as  to  Spanid 
siibiiiissiveness  before  he  had  noted  the  details  of  the  history  of  early  Spanish  ooostitn- 
ti<;iialisin.  The  facts  here  mentioned  should  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  survey  of  SpaniA 
(Ifvclopment  during  the  Moorish  period.  They  are  now  briefly  noted  and  disposed  of 
1)  priori  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  the  preceding  argument. — Ed.] 

x\\  *'  Ce  fut  alors  ({ue  les  sucresscurs  de  Pelage  descendirent  de  leurs  montagnes  dans 
Ics  fil.i  ines.de  leurs  forterc*sses  perchees  sur  des  rocs  inaccessibles  dans  les  viUes  populemeii 
If  louK  des  flcuvtrs.  dans  de  fcrtiles  vallees  ct  sur  les  cotes  de  la  mer ;  oe  fut  aloes  qM 
1.1  villi-  d'AstorKue  revint  du  poiivoir  des  Arabes  &  celui  des  Asturiens  et  chaasa  toote 

[  *  Here  the  formula  is  shaped  by  the  supposed  needs  of  the  argument.  In  Old  Spiia 
thrre  had  been  plrnty  of  the  ''spirit*'  of  freedom,  otherwise  the  "forms"  could  not 
have  existe<l.  Spanish  frecidom  was  lost  through  causes  which  would  have  been  equally 
rftii'ient  in  any  other  country.  Compare  the  relative  "freedom**  in  England  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  in  Spain  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. — Ed.] 

(t  The  lauKuaKe  her<^  ronfutes  itself.  It  is  impossible  to  "concede"  what  is  not 
ih'sircd.  If.  furthrr.  tlie  people  were  attracted  by  the  offer  of  privileges,  they  must  h«W 
>v.iiit«'d  thf'm.      l-.n.| 


u.^ 
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to  the  new  conquests,  in  order  that  what  was  the  post  of  danger  might  also  be 
the  place  of  reward.  But  meanwhile  those  general  causes  which  I  have  indi- 
cated were  predetermining  the  nation  to  habits  of  loyalty  and  of  superstition, 
which  grew  to  a  height  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  That  being  the  case,  the 
institutions  were  of  no  avail.  They  took  no  nx>t ;  and  as  they  were  originated 
by  one  poUtical  combination,  they  were  destroyed  by  another.  Before  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Spaniards  were  so  firmly  seated  in  the  territories 
they  had  lately  acquired,  that  there  was  little  danger  of  their  being  again 
expelled  ;  ^'^  while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
bemg  able  to  push  their  conquests  further,  and  drive  the  Mohammedans  from 
the  strongholds  of  Granada.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  wluch  gave  rise  to 
the  municipal  privileges  had  changed  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  apparent,  the 
privileges  began  to  perish.  Being  unsuited  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  they 
were  sure  to  fall  on  the  first  opportunity .^^  i^te  in  the  fourteenth  century 
their  decline  was  perceptible  ;  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy  they  were 
almost  extinct ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  finally  over- 
thrown.337 


la  partie  musulmane  de  ses  habitants  ;  ce  fut  alors,  enfin,  que  commenc^rent  en  Espagne 
ces  concessions  de  franchises  municipales  par  lesquelles  les  rois  et  les  seigneurs  Chretiens 
chercherent  k  attirer  des  populations  chr^tiennes  dans  les  lieuz  d'oil  ils  avaient  chass6 
les  Musulmans.**  Fauriel,  Histoire  de  la  Gaule  MiridiafuUe,  Paris,  i836»  voL  liL  p.  215. 
See  also  Sempere,  Monarchie  Espagnole,  vol.  iL  pp.  256,  257.  [In  similar  ways  were 
granted  many  municipal  charters  in  England.  Kings  gave  them  in  order  to  win  support 
against  the  nobles.    Cp.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iii.  ch.  3.— Ed.] 

335  On  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  see  an  interesting  passage  in  Mariana,  Historia  de  EspaiUif  v<d.  iv.  pp.  172*  i73> 

33*  The  deputies  of  the  towns  did  in  fact  eventually  overthrow  their  own  liberties, 
as  a  Spanish  historian  truly  remarks.  "  II  n*est  pas  6tonnant  que  les  Monarques  e^ag- 
nols  tichassent  d'affermir  leur  autorit^  autant  que  possible,  et  encore  moins  que  leurs 
conseillers  et  leurs  ministres  coop^rassent  h  leurs  desseins.  L'histoire  de  toutes  les 
nations  nous  offre  de  nombreux  exemples  de  cette  politique  ;  mais  ce  qu*il  y  ade  plus 
remarquable  dans  celle  d'Espagne,  c*est  que  les  dipuUs  des  viUes  qui  auraient  dd  Hre  Us 
plus  siUs  d^fenseufs  de  leurs  droits,  conspir^ent  ouvertement  contre  le  tiers  Stat,  et  tenttoent 
d*an6antir  les  restes  de  Tancienne  representation  nationale.**  Sempere,  Histoire  des 
Cortis  d'Espagne,  p.  213.  It  strikes  one  as  singular  that  M.  Sempere  should  never 
have  inquired  why  this  happened  in  Spain,  and  not  elsewhere.  A  later  writer,  reflecting 
on  the  destruction  of  the  municipal  element  by  the  royal  authority,  gives  a  solution 
which,  like  many  other  so-called  solutions,  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  same  fact  in 
different  words.  "  Al  fin  la  autoridad  real  logr6  aJcanzar  un  gran  predominio  en  el 
gobiemo  municipal  de  los  pueblos,  porque  los  corregidores  y  alcaldes  mayores  Uegaron 
&  eclipsar  la  influencia  de  los  adelantados  y  alcaldes  elegidos  por  los  pueblos.**  Antequera, 
Historia  de  la  Legislacion  Espatiola,  Madrid,  1849,  p.  287.  This,  instead  of  explaining 
the  event,  is  simply  narrating  it  afresh.  [The  phrase  **  on  the  first  opportunity  **  is 
confuted  in  the  sentence  which  follows.  See  U.  R.  Burke's  History  of  Spain,  Hume's 
ed.  i.  372-3,  for  an  account  of  the  process  of  decay.  First  the  commons  helped  to  put 
down  the  nobles ;  then  king  and  nobles  put  down  the  commons.  But  in  the  great 
revolt  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  deputies  who  had  truckled  to  him 
were  hanged  by  their  enraged  constituents.     Burke,  ed.  cited,  ii.  291. — Ed.] 

337  The  final  destruction  of  popular  liberty  is  ascribed  by  many  writers  to  the  battle  of 
Villalar,  in  1521  ;  though  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the  royal^ts  had  lost  that  battle 
instead  of  gaining  it,  the  ultimate  result  would  have  been  the  same.  At  one  time  I 
had  purposed  tracing  the  history  of  the  municipal  and  representative  elements  during 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  the  materials  which  I  then  collected  convinced  me  that  the 
spirit  of  freedom  never  really  existed  in  Spain,  and  that  therefore  the  marks  and  forms 
of  freedom  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  effaced.  [This  summary  solution  is  quite 
indefensible.  It  amounts  to  saying  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  never  existed  where 
freedom  is  suppressed — an  argument  in  a  circle.  The  parliamentary  liberties  of  England 
were  often  in  great  jeopardy  up  to  the  fifteenth  century.    See  re^  in  tho  editor**  Intro* 
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It  is  thus  that  general  causes  eventually  triumph  over  every  obstacle.  In  the 
average  of  affairs,  and  on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  they  are  irresistible. 
Their  operation  is  often  attacked,  and  occasionally,  for  a  little  time*  stopped 
by  politicians,  who  are  always  ready  with  their  empirical  and  short-si|^ted 
remedies.  But  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  those  remedies  they  can 
at  best  only  succeed  for  a  moment  ;  and  after  that  moment  has  passed*  a  reactiim 
sets  in,  and  the  penalty  for  violence  has  to  be  paid.  Evidence  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  every  civilized  country  by  whoever  will  confront  the 
history  of  legislation  with  the  history  of  opinion.  The  fate  of  the  Spanish  towns 
has  aAorded  us  one  good  proof  ;  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  Church  will  supply  ns 
with  another.  For  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  the 
rulers  of  Spain  attempted  to  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  •  ;  and  ttie  end  of  all 
their  efforts  was  that  even  such  an  insignificant  and  incompetent  king  as  Charles 
IV.  was  able,  with  the  greatest  ease,  rapidly  to  undo  what  they  had  done.  This 
is  because,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  while  the  clergy  were  assailed  by  law, 
they  were  favoured  by  opinion.  The  opinions  of  a  people  invariably  deprad  on 
large  general  causes,  which  influence  the  whole  country  ;  but  their  laws  are  too 
often  the  work  of  a  few  powerful  individuals,  in  opposition  to  the  national  wilLf 
When  the  legislators  die  or  lose  office,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  their  successois 
holding  opposite  vieu's,  and  subverting  their  plans.  In  the  midst,  however. 
of  this  play  and  fluctuation  of  political  life,  the  general  causes  remain  steady, 
though  they  are  often  kept  out  of  sight,  and  do  not  become  visible  until  poh- 
ticians,  inclining  to  their  side,  bring  them  to  the  surface,  and  invest  them  with 
oi>en  and  public  authority. 

This  is  what  (Charles  IV.  did  in  Spain  ;  and  when  he  took  measures  to  favour 
the  Church,  and  to  discourage  free  incjuiry,  he  merely  sanctioned  those  national 
habits  which  his  predecessors  had  disregarded.  The  hold  which  the  hierarchy 
of  that  country  possess  over  public  opinion  has  always  been  proverbial ;  but  it 
is  even  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  What  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  we  have  already  seen  :  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  no 
signs  of  its  diminution,  except  among  a  few  bold  men,  who  could  effect  nothing 
while  the  popular  voice  was  so  strong  against  them.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
v.,  I^bat,  who  travelled  in  Spain,  informs  us  that  when  a  priest  performed  mass. 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  deemed  it  an  honour  to  help  him  to  dress,  and  that  they 
would  go  down  on  their  knees  to  him,  and  kiss  his  hands.M8     When  this  was 


duction  to  English  Politics,  pp.  403,  409-10,  415.  Broadly  speaking,  Castile  ! 
to  despotism  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  communes  in  1521  as  Fkanoe 
did  after  the  suppression  of  the  Fronde,  and  as  England  would  have  done  after  the 
reformation  had  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  governed  with  the  prudence  of  Charles  V. 
and  Louis  XIV.  As  already  noted.  Buckle  cannot  have  had  the  present  problem  1 
him  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  the  earlier  political  evolution  of  Spain. — Ed.] 

33«  "  Ceiix  qui  scrvent  la  Messe  en  Espagne,  soit  Religieux,  ou  Seculiers,  ne  i 
jamais  d'aider  le  Pretre  ^  s'habiller,  ct  le  font  avec  beaucoup  de  respect.  Les  ptai 
grands  Seigneurs  s'en  font  honneur,  et  ^  mesure  quMls  prfsentent  au  Prfttre  qoelfiw 
partie  des  ornemens,  ils  lui  baisent  la  main.  On  se  met  k  genoux  pour  dooner  k  IsW 
au  Pretre  pendant  la  Messe.  et  aprcs  qu'il  a  essuye  ses  doigts,  celui  qui  lui  a  donn£  I'eu 
dcmcurant  h.  genoux  lui  prcsente  le  bassin  retourne.  sur  lequel  le  Pretre  met  sa  mall 
pour  la  lui  laisser  baiser.  Au  rctour  a  la  Sacristie,  11  ne  manque  pas  d* aider  le  PrCtral 
sc  ddshabiller,  aprcs  quoi  il  se  met  h  genoux  pour  recevoir  sa  benediction,  et  baiKT  n 
main."     Labat,  Voyages  en  Espagne  et  en  Italie,  Paris,  1730,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

[*  Not  till  Charles  III.,  however,  was  popular  education  thought  of — the  one  thinf 
needful. — Ed.] 

[f  Precisely  of  this  character  were  the  laws  which  first  set  up  the  Inquisition  undtf 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  was  these  laws,  proximately,  which  wrought  the  growth  ol 
the  "opinion"  specified  hi  the  text.  And  if  the  successors  of  these  monarchs*  or  of 
Charles  V.,  had  chanced  to  hold  opposite  vjews,  Spanish  history  mi^t  have  gone  wy 
cjifferently.-  -En.] 
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d'Mie  l)y  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe,  we  may  suppose  what  the  general 
feeling  must  have  been.  Indeed,  Labat  assures  us  that  a  Spaniard  would  hardly 
be  considered  of  sound  faith  if  he  did  not  leave  some  portion  of  his  property 
to  the  Church  :  so  completely  had  respect  for  the  hierarchy  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  national  character.339 

A  still  more  curious  instance  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion 
t>f  the  Jesuits.  That  once  useful  but  now  troublesome  body  was  during  the 
eighteenth  century  what  it  is  in  the  nineteenth — the  obstinate  enemy  of  progress 
and  of  toleration.  The  rulers  of  Spain,  observing  that  it  opposed  all  their  schemes 
of  rcfonii,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  an  obstacle  which  met  them  at  every  turn. 
In  France,  the  Jesuits  had  just  been  treated  as  a  pubhc  nuisance,  and  suppressed 
at  a  blow,  and  without  difficulty.  The  advisers  of  Charles  III.  saw  no  reason 
why  .so  salutary  a  measure  should  not  be  imitated  in  their  country  ;  and  in 
1767  they,  following  the  example  which  had  been  set  by  the  French  in  1764,  abol- 
ished this  great  mainstay  of  the  Church.^^*^  Having  done  this,  the  government 
supposed  that  it  had  taken  a  decisive  step  towards  weakening  ecclesiastical 
power,  particularly  as  the  sovereign  cordially  approved  of  the  proceeding.  The 
year  after  this  occurred,  Charles  III.,  according  to  his  custom,  appeared  in  the 
balcony  of  the  palace,  on  the  festival  of  Saint  Charles,  ready  to  grant  any  request 
which  the  people  might  make  to  him,  and  which  usually  consisted  of  a  prayer 
for  the  dismissal  of  a  minister,  or  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  citizens  of  Madrid,  instead  of  occupying  themselves  with  such 
worldly  matters,  felt  that  still  dearer  interests  were  in  peril;  and  to  the  surprise 
and  terror  of  the  court  they  demanded  with  one  voice  that  the  Jesuits  .should 
be  allowed  to  return  and  wear  their  usual  dress,  in  order  that  Spain  might  be 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the.se  holy  men.^^ 

What  can  you  do  with  a  nation  like  this  ?  What  is  the  use  of  laws  when 
the  current  of  public  opinion  thus  sets  in  against  them  ?     In  the  face  of  such 

^''  "  Telle  est  la  coiituiiie  du  Pais,  on  s'exposeroit  h  laisser  douter  de  sa  foi,  et  passer 
au  rnoins  pour  Maran,  ou  Chretien  nouveau,  si  on  ne  laissoit  pas  le  tiers  de  ses  biens 
mobilicrs  a  I'Eglise."     Labat,  Voyages  en  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

3*0  It  was  the  opinion  of   the  Pope  that   Charles  by  this  act  had  endangered  his  own 
soul.     "  Dans  un  href  adresse  h  Charles  III,  il  declara  :  *  Que  les  actes  du  Roi  contre 
les  Jesuites  rnettaient  evidemment  son  salut  en  danger.'  "     Critineau-Joly,  Histoire  de  la  . 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  Paris,  1845,  vol.  v.  p.  302. 

3^1  As  this  circumstance,  which  is  noticed  by  Cretineau-Joly  {Histoire  de  la  Compagnie 
dc  J^sus,  vol.  v.  p.  311)  and  other  writers  {Dunham*s  History  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  180), 
has  been  much  misrepresented,  and  has  even  been  doubted  by  one  author,  I  will  transcribe 
the  statement  of  Coxe,  whose  information  respecting  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  was  derived 
from  eye-witnesses.  "  A  remarkable  and  alanning  proof  of  their  influence  was  given  at 
Madrid,  the  year  after  their  expulsion.  At  the  festival  of  St.  Charles,  when  the  monarch 
showed  himself  to  the  people  from  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  and  was  accustomed  to 
grant  their  general  request ;  to  the  surprise  and  confusion  of  the  whole  Court  the  voice 
of  the  immense  multitude,  with  one  accord,  demanded  the  return  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
permission  for  them  to  wear  the  habit  of  the  secular  clergy.  This  unexpected  incident 
alarmed  and  mortified  the  King  ;  and,  after  a  vigilant  inquiry,  he  thought  proper  to 
banish  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  his  Grand  Vicar,  as  the  secret  instigators 
of  this  tumultuary  petition."  Coxe's  Bourbon  Kings  of  S/>fli«,  2nd  edit.,  London,  1815, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  368,  369.  The  remarks  made  on  this  event  by  M.  Rio  {Historia  del  Reinado 
de  Carlos  HI.,  Madrid,  1856,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1Q7-199)  are  not  very  creditable  either  to  his 
criticism  or  to  his  candour.  It  is  uncritical  to  doubt  the  statement  of  a  contemporary, 
when  that  statement  relates  what  is  probable  in  itself,  and  what  those  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  period  never  denied.  Indeed,  so  far  from  denying  it,  M.  Muriel,  the  learned 
translator  of  Coxe's  work  into  Spanish,  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  name.  And  it  is 
surely,  to  say  the  least,  very  uncandid  on  the  part  of  M.  Rio  to  impute  to  Coxe  the  error 
of  placing  this  occurrence  in  1767,  and  then  proving  that,  owing  to  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  it  could  not  have  happened  in  that  year.  For 
Coxe  distinctly  asserts  that  it  was  in  1768  ;    "  the  year  after  their  expulsion." 
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ol>stacleK  the  government  of  Charles  III.,  notwithstanding  its  good  intentions,  was 
}X)werless.  Indeed  it  was  worse  than  powerless  :  it  did  hann  ;  lor,  by  rousing 
|)opular  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  Church,  it  strengthened  what  it  sought  to 
weaken.  On  that  cruel  and  persecuting  Church,  stained  as  it  was  with  every 
sort  of  crime,  the  Spanish  nation  continued  to  bestow  marks  of  affection  which, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  were  increased.  Gifts  and  legacies  flowed  in  iieely 
and  from  every  side  :  men  being  wiUing  to  beggar  themselves  and  their  families 
in  order  to  swell  the  general  amtribution.  And  to  such  a  height  was  this  carried, 
that  in  1788  Florida  Blanca,  minister  of  the  crown,  stated  that  within  the  last 
fifty  years  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  many  of 
them  had  doul)led  in  vahie.^* 

F)ven  the  Imiuisition.  the  most  barbarous  institution  which  the  wit  of  maa 
lias  ever  devisee! ,  was  upheld  by  public  opinion  against  the  attacks  of  the  ciown. 
The  Spanish  government  wished  to  overthrow  it,  and  did  everything  to  weaken 
it  :  but  the  Spanish  people  love<l  it  as  of  old.  and  cherished  it  as  their  best  protec- 
tion against  the  inroads  of  heresy .3^3  An  illustration  of  this  was  exhilnted  in 
1778,  when,  on  occasion  of  a  heretic  l)eing  sentenced  by  the  Inquisition,  seveni 
of  the  leading  nobles  attended  as  servants,  being  glad  to  have  an  opportonity 
of  publicly  displaying  their  obedience  and  dociUty  to  the  Church.'** 

AH  these  things  were  natural  and  in  order.  They  were  the  result  of  a  kng 
train  of  causes,  the  operation  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  during 
thirteen  centuries,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  war.  Those  causes  forced 
the  Spaniards  to  be  superstitious,  and  it  was  idle  mockery  to  seek  to  change 
their  nature  by  legislation.  The  only  remedy  for  superstition  is  knowledge. 
Nothing  else  can  wipe  out  that  plague  spot  of  the  human  mind.  Without  it, 
the  le|>er  remains  unwashed,  and  the  slave  unfrced.      It  is  to  a  knowledge  of 

^*^  See  the  statement  of  Florida  Blanca.  in  Appendix  I.  to  Coxe*$  Bourbon  Kimgi  of 
.S/xiin.  vol.  v.  p.  282.  Another  Spaniard,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  says  that  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  IV.  in  1788  *'  the  cloisters  were  encumbered  with  an  ever-incTBasBg 
number  of  monks  of  all  orders  and  of  all  ages."  Godoy*s  Memoirs,  edit.  London,  i8i6i 
vol.  i.  p.  126.  See  also,  on  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  same  yeir» 
some  interesting  remarks  in  the  letters  of  Cabarrus ;  **  con  qu6  honible  desproponion 
supcrabundan  los  individuos  estrriles  d  los  operarios  iitiles  y  preciosos.**  Cmrtms  eserUtt 
par  el  Conde  de  Cabarrus,  Madrid.  181 3,  p.  133. 

•^^  Of  it,  a  celebrated  writer  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  boastfully  sajrs,  "  Sn  eiscta 
vigilancia  comprchcnde  igualmente  4  Naturales  y  Estrangeros.**  C/jtoru,  Tkeorkik 
y  Practica  dt  Comercio,  terccra  impression.  Madrid.  1757*  folio,  p.  27.  When  such  • 
man  as  Uztariz  cinild  pen  a  sentence  like  this,  we  may  imagine  what  was  felt  by  Ibe 
people,  who  were  far  more  ignorant  than  he.  and  far  more  orthodox.  M.  Tapia,  in  a 
remarkable  and  unusually  bold  passage,  frankly  admits  that  it  was  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  which  prevented  Charles  III.  from  abolishing  the  Inquisition.  "  Estnto 
parccrria  que  liabieiidose  hccho  tanto  en  aquel  reinado  para  limitar  el  poder  esoerivo 
del  cloro,  y  acabar  con  absurdas  preocupaciones.  no  se  suprimiese  el  monstniOK>  tribonal 
de  la  iiiquisicion  ;  pero  es  necesario  tener  presente  quel  el  rey  despues  del  motin  de  MmW 
prcxredia  con  timidcz  en  toda  providencia  que  pudiese  contrariar  la  opinion  pAbiicii 
y  el  creia  que  los  cspaAolcs  qucrian  la  inquisicion.  como  se  lo  nuuiifest6  al  t ■**■*— 
R(xla  y  al  conde  de  Aranda,  ailadiendo  que  en  nada  coartaba  su  autoridad." 
Tapia,  Civilizacinn  Kspaiiola,  vol.  iv.  p.  ()8.  Madrid.  1840.  To  us  the  Inquisition  neas 
rather  a  singular  object  for  men  to  set  their  affections  on  ;  but  of  the  existence  of  the 
passion  there  can  be  no  doubt.  **  L' Inquisition  si  r^v£r6e  en  Espagne."  AOmoirti 
de  I^uville,  vol.  i.  p.  36.  And  (leddes  (Tracts,  London,  1730.  vol.  i.  p.  400)  telh  us  tliat 
"  the  In<iuisition  is  not  only  established  by  law.  but  by  a  wonderful  fascination  is  10 
tixed  in  the  hearts  and  a(Tecti<»ns  of  the  people,  that  one  that  should  offer  the  least  alfreat 
to  another  for  having  been  an  informer  or  witness  in  the  Inquisition  would  be  torn  is 
a  thousand  pieces." 

."144  <•  fhe  familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  .\brantes.  Mora,  and  others,  grandees  of  Sptis. 
attonded  as  servants,  witliout  hats  or  swords."  Coxe's  Bourhoft  fCinfis  of  Sfmin,  vol.  n% 
])]>•  4l^»  4i<)i     Thjs  was  in  th(^  groat  rase  of  Olavide. 
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tlic  laws  and  relations  of  things  that  European  civilization  is  owing  ;  but  it  is 
precisely  this  in  which  Spain  has  always  been  deficient.  And  until  that 
deficiency  is  remedied,  until  science,  with  her  bold  and  inquisitive  spirit,  has 
established  her  right  to  investigate  all  subjects,  after  her  own  fashion,  and 
according  to  her  own  method,  we  may  be  assured  that  in  Spain  neither 
literature,  nor  universities,  nor  legislators,  nor  reformers  of  any  kind,  will  ever 
be  able  to  rescue  the  people  from  that  helpless  and  benighted  condition  into 
which  the  course  of  affairs  has  plunged  them.* 

That  no  great  political  improvement,  however  plausible  or  attractive  it  may 
appear,  can  be  productive  of  lasting  benefit  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  change 
in  public  opinion,  and  that  every  change  of  public  opinion  is  preceded  by 
changes  in  knowledge,  are  propositions  which  all  history  verifies,  but  which 
are  particularly  obvious  in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  have  had 
everything  except  knowledge.  They  have  had  immense  wealth,  and  fertile 
and  well -peopled  territories,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Their  own  country, 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  possessed  of  excellent 
harbours,  is  admirably  situated  for  the  purposes  of  trade  between  Europe  and 
America,  being  so  placed  as  to  command  the  commerce  of  both  hemispheres.*^'* 
They  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  ample  municipal  privileges  ;  they  had  inde- 
pendent parliaments  ;  they  had  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates, 
and  managing  their  own  cities.  They  have  had  rich  and  flourishing  towns, 
abundant  manufactures,  and  skilful  artizans,  whose  choice  productions  could 
secure  a  ready  sale  in  every  market  in  the  world.  They  have  cultivated  the 
fine  arts  with  eminent  success  ;  their  noble  and  exquisite  paintings,  and  their 
magnificent  churches,  being  justly  ranked  among  tne  most  wonderful  efforts 
of  the  human  hand.  They  speak  a  beautiful,  sonorous,  and  flexible  language, 
and  their  literature  is  not  unworthy  of  their  language.  Their  soil  yields  treasures 
of  every  kind.  It  overflows  with  wine  and  oil,  and  produces  the  choicest 
fruits  in  an  almost  tropical  exuberance.^^®  It  contains  the  most  valuable 
minerals,  in  a  profuse  variety  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  No- 
where else  do  we  find  such  rare  and  costly  marbles,  so  easily  accessible,  and 
in  such  close  communication  with  the  sea,  where  they  might  safely  be  shipped, 
and  sent  to  countries  which  require  them.^^  As  to  the  metals,  there  is  hardly 
one  which  Spain  docs  not  possess  in  large  quantities.  Her  mines  of  silver 
and  of  quicksilver  are  well  known.      She  abounds  in  copper,3^8  and  her  supply 

'•*^''  An  accomplished  modern  geographer  says  :  "  From  the  extent  of  its  coast -Line, 
its  numerous  ports,  its  geographical  position,  and  natural  products,  Spain  possesses 
greater  commercial  advantages  than  any  other  country  of  Europe."  JohnstotCs 
Dictionary  of  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Geography,  London,  1850,  p.  1213. 

•*^«  "  No  quiero  hablar  de  los  frutos  de  Espafia,  no  obstante  que  los  produzca  tan 
exquisitos  de  todas  especies.  Solo  dir6  que  sus  naranjas  dulces  las  traxeron  de  la  China 
los  Portugueses,  y  que  de  Portugal  se  ha  difundido  su  planta  per  lo  restante  de  Europa. 
En  fin,  Espana  es  celebrada  entre  otras  cosas  por  sus  limones,  por  la  fragancia  de  sus  cidras, 
por  sus  limas  dulces,  por  sus  granadas,  por  sus  azeytunas,  que  merecieron  ser  alabadas 
hasta  del  gran  Ciceron,  y  sus  almendras,  sus  higos,  sus  uvas,  etc."  Bowles,  Historia 
Natural  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1789,  4to,  p.  236. 

347  "  xhe  marbles  of  Spain  are  in  greater  variety  and  beauty  than  those  of  any  country 
in  ICurope,  and  most  valuable  kinds  of  them  are  in  situations  of  easy  access  and  com- 
munication with  the  sea  ;  but  they  have  long  been  entirely  neglected,  the  greater  part 
being  unknown,  even  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  natives."  Cook's  Spain,  London, 
i«34,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.  In  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at  Madrid,  '*  the  specimens  of 
marbles  are  splendid,  and  show  what  treasures  yet  remain  buried  in  the  Peninsula." 
Ford's  Spain,   London,   1847,  p.  413. 

^*^  "  Hay  infinitas  rninas  de  cobre  en  Espafia  las  quales  nunca  se  han  tocado."  Bowles, 
Historia  Natural  de  Espana,  Discurso  Preliminar,  p.  34. 

r*  lUickle  here  appears  to  say  that  until  Spaniards  are  educated  they  cannot  be 
educated.     The  rational  proposition  is  that  education  must  come  gra<)ually. — Ed.] 
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of  lead  is  enomious.^*"  In)ii  and  coal,  the  two  most  useful  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  inorganic  world  .^•'^o  are  also  abundant  in  that  highly  favoured  countr)-. 
Iron  is  said  to  exist  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  to  be  of  the  best  quality;* 
while  the  coal-mines  of  Asturias  are  described  as  inexhaustible.^^  In  short, 
nature  has  been  so  pnxligal  of  her  bounty,  that  it  has  l>een  observed,  with  hardly 
an  hyperlx)le,  that  the  Spanish  nation  possesses  within  itself  nearly  every 
natural  production  which  can  satisfy  either  the  necessity  or  the  curiosity  of 
mankind  .^""^ 

These  are  splendid  gifts  ;  it  is  for  the  historian  to  tell  how  they  have  been 
used.  Certainly  the  people  who  j)ossess  them  have  never  been  deficient 
in  natural  endowments.  They  have  had  their  full  share  of  great  states- 
men, great  kings,  great  magistrates,  and  great  legislators.  They  have 
had  many  able  and  vigorous  rulers  ;  and  their  history  is  ennobled  by  the 
frequent  appearance  of  courageous  and  disinterested  patriots,  who  have 
sacrificed  their  all  that  they  might  help  their  country.  The  bravery  of  the 
people  has  never  t>een  disputed  ;  while,  as  to  the  upper  classes,  the  punctilious 
honour  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  has  passed  into  a  bye-word,  and  circulated 
through  the  world.  Of  the  nation  generally,  the  best  observers  pronounce 
them  to  l>e  high-minded,  generous,  truthful,  full  of  integrity,  warm  and  zealous 
friends,  affecti<mate  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life,  frank,  charitable,  and 
humane.'**^     Their  sincerity   in   religious  matters   is   unquestionable  ;  **  they 

•'*y  In  1832,  CcH.)k  writes,  *'  The  load-mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  are  in  a  state  of 
repletion  at  present  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  mineral,  and  the  facility  of 
raising  it."  .  .  .  *'  Lead  abounds  in  other  parts  of  the  same  chain,  nearer  to  Almeria.*' 
('<tnk's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  **  The  most  valuable  of  the  existing  Spanish  mines  are 
those  of  lead  in  Granada  ;  and  the  supplies  obtained  from  them  diuing  the  last 'twenty 
years  have  been  so  large  that  they  have  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  several  le» 
productive  mines  in  other  countries,  and  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  lead." 
Mcculloch's  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary ,  London,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  705. 

3^  I  use  the  popular  language  in  referring  coal  to  the  inorganic  world,  despite  its 
cellular  tissue  and  vegetable  origin. 

351  •♦  The  most  valuable  of  the  whole  mineral  riches  of  Spain  will  be  in  all  probability» 
in  a  few  years,  the  iron,  which  is  found  everywhere,  and  of  the  best  qualities."  CotUtt 
Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.  See  also  Bowles,  Historia  Natural  de  EspaOa,  pp.  56,  67,  xo6,  373. 
346,  415.  and  Ford's  Spain,  pp.  565,  618. 

352  "  The  quantity  is  inexhaustible,  the  quality  excellent,  the  working  of  extra- 
ordinary facility,  and  they  possess  an  easy  comnmnication  with  the  sea  ;  yet  they  an 
practically  useless,  and  afford  only  a  miserable  existence  to  a  few  labourers  and  muks 
used  in  conveying  the  mineral  to  (lijon."  Cook's  Spain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  79,  80.  "  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oviedo  are  some  of  the  largest  coal-fields  in  Europe." 
Ford's  Spain,  p.  381  ;   compare  pp.  392,  606. 

^''^  "  La  nacion  espaftola  posee  casi  quantas  producciones  natiuales  puede  apeteoer 
la  necesidad,  6  curiosidad  de  los  hombres.**  Campomanes,  Aplndice  d  la  Fdvctrim 
Popular,  vol.  iv.  p.  vi.,  Madrid.  1777. 

y^  •'  lis  sont  fort  charitables,  tant  k  cause  du  m^rite  que  Ton  s'acquiert  par  ki 
aumones,  que  par  Tinclination  naturelle  qu*ils  ont  h.  donner,  et  la  peine  e£fective  qn'ili 
souffirent  lorsqu'ils  s<jnt  obliges,  soit  par  leur  pauvrete,  soit  par  quelqu'autre  raison*  de 
refuser  ce  qu'on  leur  dcmande.  lis  ont  encore  la  bonne  quality  de  ne  point  abandoonff 
leurs  amis  pendant  qu'ils  sont  malades."  .  .  .  '*  De  maniere  que  des  p^rsonnes  qui  M 
se  voyent  point  quatre  fois  en  un  an,  se  voyent  tons  les  jours  deux  ou  trois  fbis,  dift 
qu'ils  souffrent."  D'Aulnoy,  Relation  du  Voyage  d'Espagne,  Lyon,  1693,  vol.  iL  p- 374« 
''  They  are  grave,  temperate,  and  sober  ;  finn  and  warm  in  their  friendships*  tboogb 
cautious  and  slow  in  contracting  them."  A  Tour  through  Spain  by  Udai  mp  Rkys, 
second  edition,  London,  1760,  p.  3.  "  When  they  have  once  professed  it,  none  aia 
more  faithful  friends."  .  .  .  *'  They  have  great  probity  and  integrity  of  principle.** 
(Clarke's  Letters  concerning  the  Spanish  Nation,  London,  1763,  4to,  p.  334.  "To  ezptoi 
all  that  I  feel,  on  the  recollection  of  their  goodness,  would  appear  like  adulation :  but 
I  may  venture  at  least  to  say  that  simplicity,  sincerity,   gcnerosityf^a^higfa  sense  of 
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are  moreover  eminently  temperate  and  frugal.^*''*  Yet,  all  these  great 
qualities  have  availed  them  nothing,  and  will  avail  them  nothing  so  long  as 
they  remain  ignorant.  What  the  end  of  all  this  will  be,  and  whether  in  their 
unhappy  country  the  right  path  will  ever  be  taken,  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  say .^7  But  if  it  is  not  taken,  no  amelioration  which  can  possibly  be  effected 
will  penetrate  below  the  surface.  The  sole  course  is  to  weaken  the  super- 
stition of  the  people  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  that  march  of  physical 
science  which,  familiarizing  men  with  conceptions  of  order  and  of  regularity, 
gradually  encroaches  on  the  old  notions  of  perturbation,  of  prodigy,  and  of 
miracle,  and  by  this  means  accustoms  the  mind  to  explain  the  vicissitudes  of 
affairs  by  natural  considerations,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  those  which  are 
purely  supernatural.* 

dignity,  and  strong  principles  of  honour,  are  the  most  prominent  and  striking  features 
of  the  Spanish  character."  TownseruPs  Journey  through  Spain,  second  edition,  London, 
1792,  vol.  iii.  p.  353.  "  The  Spaniards,  though  naturally  deep  and  artful  politicians, 
have  still  something  so  nobly  frank  and  honest  in  their  disposition.'*  Letters  from 
Spain  by  an  English  Officer^  London,  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  **  The  Spaniards  have  fewer 
bad  qualities  than  any  other  people  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know.**  Cfoker*s 
Travels  through  Spain,  London,  1799,  pp.  237,  238.  "  Spanish  probity  is  proverbial, 
and  it  conspicuously  shines  in  commercial  relations.**  Laborde^s  Spain,  London,  1809, 
vol.  iv.  p.  423.  "  Certainly,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  mass,  no  people  are  more  humane 
than  the  Spaniards,  or  more  compassionate  and  kind  in  their  feelings  to  others.  They 
probably  excel  other  nations,  rather  than  fall  below  them,  in  this  respect.**  Cook*s 
Spain,  London,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  "The  Spaniards  are  kind-hearted  in  all  the 
relations  of  life."  Hoskins'  Spain,  London,  1851,  voL  iL  p.  58.  Finally,  I  will  adduce 
the  testimony  of  two  professional  politicians,  both  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  Spaniards.  In  1770  Mr.  Harris,  afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury,  writes,  "They 
are  brave,  honest,  and  generous."  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  EaH  of  Malmesbury, 
London,  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  And  Lord  Holland,  according  to  Moore,  deemed  "  that 
the  Spaniards  altogether  are  amongst  the  best  people  of  Europe.**  Moore's  Memoirs, 
edited  by  Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  iii.  p.  253,  London,  1853. 

355  This  their  whole  history  decisively  proves  ;  and  as  to  their  more  recent  state,  the 
author  of  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  sajrs  :  "  But  religion  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  character,  that  the  most  furious  political  storms,  which  prostrate 
everything  else,  blow  over  this  and  leave  it  unscathed.  It  is  only  amongst  the  educated 
male  population  that  any  lack  of  fervoiu:  is  witnessed.** 

3M  «« xhe  habitual  temperance  of  these  people  is  really  astonishing :  I  never  saw  a 
Spaniard  drink  a  second  glass  of  wine.  With  the  lower  order  of  people,  a  piece  of 
bread  with  an  apple,  an  onion,  or  pomegranate,  is  their  usual  repast.*'  Croker's 
Travels  in  Spain,  London,  1799,  p.  116.  "  They  are  temperate,  or  rather  abstemious, 
in  their  living  to  a  great  degree  :  borracho  is  the  highest  term  of  reproach ;  and  it  is 
rare  to  see  a  drunken  man,  except  it  be  among  the  carriers  or  muleteers."  Dalrympl^s 
Travels  through  Spain,  London,  1777,  4to,  p.  174.  '*  Drunkenness  is  a  vice  almost 
unknown  in  Spain  among  people  of  a  respectable  class,  and  very  uncommpn  even  among 
the  lower  orders."      Esmenard*s  note  in  Godoy*s  Memoirs,  London,  1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

357  "This  is  the  most  wonderful  country  under  the  sun  ;  for  here  intellect  wields  no 
power."  Inglis'  Spain,  London,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  loi.  "  Tandis  que  Tactivit^  publique, 
en  Hspagne,  se  porte  depuis  quelques  ann6es  dans  la  sphere  des  int^rdts  pratiques  et 
materiels,  il  semble,  au  contraire,  qu'il  y  ait  une  sorte  de  ralentissement  dans  la  vie 
intellectuelle."  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes  for  1850,  p.  410.  "La  vie  intellectueUe 
n'est  point  malheureusement  la  sphdre  oHl  se  manifeste  le  plus  d* activity  en  Espagne.** 
Ibid,  for  1856-1857,  p.  356.  Now,  listen  to  the  practical  consequences  of  not  giving 
free  and  fearless  scope  to  the  intellect.  "  It  is  singular,  upon  landing  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  making  a  short  excursion  for  a  few  miles  in  any  direction,  to  see  reproduced  the 

[♦  Buckle  would  probably  not  have  disputed,  on  challenge,  that  a  knowledge  of 
historical  (including  anthropological)  science  would  avail  for  much,  as  well  as  that 

of  physical  science. — Ed.] 
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To  this,  in  the  most  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  everything  has  been 
tending  for  nearly  three  centuries.  But  in  Spain,  unfortunately,  educatioa 
has  always  remained,  and  still  remains,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  steadily 
oppose  that  progress  of  knowledge  whicli  they  are  well  aware  would  he  fatal 
to  their  own  power.^*  The  people,  therefore,  resting  ignorant,  and  the  causes 
which  kept  them  in  ignorance  continuing,  it  avails  the  country  nothing  that, 
from  time  to  time,  enlightened  rulers  have  come  forward,  and  liberal  measures 
been  adopted.  The  Spanish  reformers  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  eageriy 
attacked  the  Church,  whose  authority  they  clearly  saw  ought  to  be  diminiSied. 
But  what  they  did  not  see  is  that  such  diminution  can  be  of  no  real  use  unless 
it  is  the  result  of  pubHc  opinion  urging  on  politicians  to  the  work.*  In  Spain,  poli- 
ticians took  the  initiative,  and  the  people  lagged  behind.  Hence,  in  Spain,  what 
was  done  at  one  time  was  sure  to  be  undone  at  another.  When  the  Ubeiab 
were  in  power,  they  suppressed  the  Inquisition  ;  but  Ferdinand  VII.  easily 
restored  it,  because,  though  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Spanish  legislators,  its 
existence  was  suited  to  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  Spanish  nation.* 

manners  of  England  five  centuries  hack, — to  find  yourself  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a 
society  which  is  a  close  counterpart  of  that  extinct  semi-civUigaHon  of  which  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  in  oiu:  history  later  than  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second.'*  Revelations  of  Spain  in  1845  by  an  English  Rgsideni,  voL  il 
p.  I. 

^^  **  That  the  Spaniards,  as  a  people,  are  ignorant,  supremely  ignorant,  it  is  imposnbfe 
to  dissemble  ;  but  this  comes  from  the  control  of  education  being  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  exert  themselves  to  maintain  that  ignorance  to  which  they  are  in< 
deb  ted  for  their  power.*'  Spain  by  an  American,  vol.  ii.  p.  360.  **  The  schoob  ii 
Madrid  are  all  conducted  by  Jesuits ;  and  the  education  received  in  them  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  heads.'*  Inglis*  Spain,  voL  i.  p.  156.  "  Private  educa- 
tion here  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy."  Revdatians  of  Spain  im  i84St 
vol.  ii.  p.  27.  In  Spain,  as  in  all  countries.  Catholic  or  Protestant*  the  deigy.  000- 
sidered  as  a  body,  inculcate  belief  instead  of  inquiry,  and  by  a  sort  of  conservative 
instinct  discourage  that  boldness  of  investigation  without  which  there  can  be  no  leal 
knowledge,  although  there  may  be  much  erudition  and  mere  book -learning.  In  SpiiB 
the  clergy  are  stronger  than  in  any  other  country ;  therefore  in  Spain  they  diiphy 
this  tendency  more  fearlessly.  A  good  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  a  work  lately 
published  by  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  which  a  violent  attack  upon  all  physical  and 
philosophical  knowledge  is  concluded  in  the  following  terms :  **  No  intento  recriminar 
a  ningim  cat61ico  de  los  que  se  asocian  al  nuevo  sistema  de  filosofar  y  de  extender  io- 
detinidameiite  el  imperio  de  esta  ciencia,  pero  deseo  que  fijen  toda  su  atencioa  en  loa 
puiitos  (lue  no  har6  sino  indicar.  Primero,  que  las  escuelas  de  Holanda,  Alemania* 
Inglaterra  y  Francia  desafectas  al  Catolicismo,  han  iniciado  y  promovido  con  el  mayor 
empeilo  ciertas  discusiones  filos6ficas,  presentdndolas  como  uu  triunfo  de  la  razon  wbR 
la  Religion,  de  la  filosoffa  sobre  la  teologfa,  del  materialismo  sobre  el  eq^iritnalimo- 
Segundo,  que  sus  m^ximas  no  son,  en  gran  parte,  mas  que  reproducciones  6  nnevae 
evoluciones  de  errores  mil  veces  refutados  y  condenados  poc  la  sana  filosofia  y  por  la 
Iglesia  :  bajo  cuyo  concepto  no  tienen  por  qu^  felicitarse  en  razon  de  su  progreso,  sino 
mas  bieii  avergonzarse  por  su  retroceso."  Costa  y  Borras,  Iglesia  en  EspatUt^  BarceloDat 
i«57.  p.  150. 

3^  "  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid,  Ferdinand  re-established  the  Inquiri- 
tioii  ;  and  his  decree  for  that  purpose  was  hailed  throughout  all  Spain  with  illuminatioiift 
thanksgivings,  and  other  rejoicings."  Quints  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  K//.,  Loodoo, 
1824.  pp.  1K9,  190.  This  and  similar  acts  gave  such  delight  to  the  Church  as  wdl  as 
to  the  people  that,  according  to  a  great  divine,  the  return  of   Ferdinand  to  Spain  is  to 

[*  This  is  one  of  too  many  passages  in  which  Ruckle  lapses  into  something  like 
fatalism.  If  the  reformers  are  to  wait  till  "  public  opinion  '*  advances,  there  can  be  no 
advance  whatever.  Somebody  nmst  begin,  and  the  beginner  is  a  "reformer."  The 
history  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  England  gives  the  object  lesson.     The  League 

had  ti>  create  pnblic  opinion. — Ed. J 
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Fresh  changes  occurring,  this  odious  tribunal  was  in  1820  again  abolished. 
Still,  though  its  form  is  gone,  its  spirit  lives.^^®  The  name,  the  body,  and 
the  visible  appearance  of  the  Inquisition  are  no  more  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
generated  the  Inquisition  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  on  slight 
provocation  would  burst  forth  and  reinstate  an  institution  which  is  the  effect, 
far  more  than  the  cause,  of  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

In  the  same  way,  other  and  more  systematic  attacks  which  were  made  on 
the  Church  during  the  present  century  succeeded  at  first,  but  were  sure  to 
be  eventually  baified.^fii  Under  Joseph,  in  1809,  the  monastic  orders  were 
suppressed,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 3^2  Little,  however,  did  Spain 
gain  by  this.  The  nation  was  on  their  side  ;  363  and  as  soon  as  the  storm  passed 
away,  they  were  restored.  In  1836  there  was  another  pohtical  movement, 
and  the  hberals  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Mendizabai  secularized  all  the 
Church  property,  and  deprived  the  clergy  of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  enormous 
and  ill-gotten  wealth.^®*  He  did  not  know  how  foohsh  it  is  to  attack  an  in- 
stitution, unless  you  can  first  lessen  its  influence.  Overrating  the  power  of 
legislation,  he  underrated  the  power  of  opinion.  This  the  result  clearly 
showed.  Within  a  very  few  years  the  reaction  began.  In  1845  was  enacted 
what  was  called  the  law  of  devolution,  by  which  the  first  step  was  taken  towards 
the  re-endowment  of  the  clergy .36fi  In  1851  their  position  was  still  further 
improved  by  the  celebrated  Concordat,  in  which  the  right  of   acquiring  as  well 


be  deemed  the  immediate  act  of  Divine  Providence,  watching  over  the  interests  of  Spain. 
*'  La  divina  Providencia  abrevi6  los  dias  de  prueba,  y  la  cat61ica  Espafla  respir6  cefiida 
con  los  laureles  del  triunfo,  recobrando  luego  4  su  tan  deseado  monarca,  el  seflor  rey 
don  Fernando  VII."  Costa  y  Borras^  Observaciones  sobre  la  Iglesia  en  Espana,  Bar- 
celona, 1857,  p.  91. 

3«o  "  The  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  is  still  alive  ;  for  no  king,  cortes,  or  constitution, 
ever  permits  in  Spain  any  approach  to  any  religious  toleration."  Ford's  Spain,  London, 
1847,  p.  60.  "  Les  cortes  auraient  beau  permettre  I'exercice  du  culte  protestant  ou 
juif,  il  n'est  point  certain  que  cela  ne  suscitat  de  p^rilleux  conflits."  Annuaire  des 
Deux  Mondes,  ou  Histoire  Generate  des  Divers  Etats,  1854-1855,  vol.  v.  p.  272,  Paris, 
1855  ;  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  planned  on  the  same  scheme  as  the  Annual  Register, 
but  far  superior  to  it.  Respecting  the  chance  of  the  Inquisition  being  again  restored, 
compare  two  interesting  passages  in  Spain  by  an  American,  1831,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  and 
Inglis'  Spain,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  Since  then  the  balance  of  affairs  has  on  the  whole 
been  in  favour  of  the  Church,  which  received  a  further  accession  of  strength  by  the 
success  of  the  essentially  religious  war  recently  waged  against  the  Moors.  Hence,  if  any 
fresh  political  catastrophe  were  to  occur  in  Spain,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  Inquisition  was  re-established. 

3«i  Compare  some  very  sensible  remarks  in  Bacon's  Six  Years  in  Biscay,  London, 
1838,  pp.  40,  41,  50,  with  Quin's  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  pp.  192,  193. 

362  Walton's  Revolutions  of  Spain,  London,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

3*^  Very  shortly  before  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders,  "  Le  respect  pour 
le  froc  en  general  est  pouss6  si  loin,  qu'on  lui  attribue  une  vertue  preservative,  m6mc 
au-del4  de  la  vie,  quelque  peu  reguliere  qu'elle  ait  6t6.  Aussi  n*y  a-t-il  rien  de  si 
commun  que  de  voir  les  morts  ensevelis  en  robe  de  moines,  et  conduits  ainsi  k  \eur 
derniere  denieure  k  visage  decouvert."  ...  "  De  meme  que  le  froc  accompagne  les 
Espagnols  au  tombeau,  de  nieme  il  en  saisit  quelques-uns  au  sortir  du  berceau.  11 
n'est  pas  rare  de  rencontrer  de  petits  moines  de  quatre  k  cinq  ans  polissonnant  dans  la 
rue."      Bour going.  Tableau  de  VEspagne,  Paris,  1808,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330,  331. 

y^  The  confiscation  took  place  at  different  periods  between  1835  and  1841.  Compare 
Ford's  Spain,  p.  48.  Revelations  of  Spain  by  an  English  Resident,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  Costa 
y  Borras,  Iglesia  en  Espana,  p.  95.  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes  for  1850,  Paris,  1851, 
p.  369.      I  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  detailed  history  of  these  transactions. 

3<"»  *'  Des  1845,  une  loi  dite  de  devolution,  en  attendant  un  r^glement  ddfinitif,  applique 
k  la  dotation  du  clergd  une  portion  des  biens  eccl^siastiques  non  vendus."  Annuaire 
des  Deux  Mondes,  185 1-2,  Paris,  1852,  p.  318. 
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as  of  possfssin;^  was  solemnly  confirmed  to  them.^*^*  With  all  this  the  natioa 
heartily  concurred.''*^  Such,  however,  was  the  madness  of  the  liberal  party 
that  oiily  lour  years  afterwards,  when  they  for  a  moment  obtained  power. 
they  forcibly  annulled  these  arrangements,  and  revoked  concessions  which  had 
been  made  to  the  (  hurch.  and  which,  unhappily  for  Spain,  public  opinion  had 
rati  tied. '^<^  Tlie  results  might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  In  Aragbn  and  in 
other  parts  of  Spain  the  people  Hew  to  arms  ;  a  Carlist  insurrection  broke  out, 
and  a  cry  ran  through  the  country  that  religion  was  in  danger.  ^^  It  is  impoi- 
sible  to  Ixjiietit  such  a  nation  as  this.*  The  reformers  were  of  course  over- 
thrown, and  by  the  autumn  of  1856  their  party  was  broken  up.  The  political 
reaction  now  iK'gan,  and  advanced  so  rapidly  that  by  the  spring  of  1857  ^ 
policy  of  the  two  preceding  years  was  completely  reversed.  Those  who  idly 
thought  that  they  could  regenerate  their  country  by  laws,  saw  all  their  hopes 
confounded.  A  ministry  was  formed  whose  measures  were  more  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  national  mind.  In  May,  1857,  Cortes  assembled.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  government,  and  by 
their  united  authority  the  worst  provisions  of  the  Concordat  of  1851  were 
amply  continned.  the  sale  of  Church  property  was  forbidden,  and  all  the  limit- 
tat  ions  which  had  l)een  set  to  the  power  of  the  bishops  were  at  once  removed.** 
The  reatler  will  now  Ix)  able  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  Spanish  civili- 
zation. He  will  see  how,  under  the  high-sounding  names  of  loyalty  and 
religion,  lurk  the  deadly  evils  which  those  names  have  always  concealed,  bnt 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  drag  to  light  and  expose.  A  blind 
spirit  of  reverence,  taking  the  form  of  an  unworthy  and  ignominious  submisska 
to  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  is  the  capital  and  essential  vice  of  the  Spaniih 
people.  It  is  their  sole  national  vice,  and  it  has  sufficed  to  ruin  them.  Fran 
it  all  nations  have  grievously  suffered,  and  many  still  suffer.     But  nowhere  is 

3«M  •<  ]i  y  ^^  i(>i  m^  reglemcnt  s<^lennel,  sous  la  forme  d'un  traitd,  de  toutes  les  aftjics 
relatives  a  Teglise  :  c'est  Ic  concordat  de  1851.  Le  concordat  reconnatt  ^  T^gliae  le  droit 
d'arquerir  et  de  posst-der."      Ibid.,  1854,  1855,  p.  273,  Paris,  1855. 

:jti7  The  very  year  in  which  the  Concordat  became  law,  Mr.  Hoskins,  the  well-lmovn 
traveller  in  .\friea,  a  gentleman  evidently  of  considerable  intelligence,  published,  on  liii 
return  from  Spain,  an  account  of  that  country.  His  work  is  valuable  as  dufv- 
ing  the  state  of  public  feeling  just  before  the  Concordat,  and  while  the  Spaniih 
clergy  were  still  sufTering  from  the  well-hitcntioned  but  grossly  injudicious  acts  of  tk 
liberal  party.  "  We  visited  these  churches  on  a  Sunday,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
them  all  crowded  to  excess.  The  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  greatly  reduced,  bnt  tfaek 
fortunes  are  gradually  reviving."  Hoskins'  Spain,  London,  1851,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  "Tli 
priests  are  slowly  re-establishing  their  power  in  Spain."  voL  iL  p.  aoi.  "Tli 
crowded  churches,  and,  notwithstanding  the  appropriation  of  their  revenues,  theabsntt 
»>f  all  appearance  of  anything  like  poverty  in  the  chapels  and  services,  prove  that  tk 
Spaniards  are  now  as  devout  worshippers,  and  as  zealous  friends  of  the  Church,  as  thef 
were  in  her  palmy  days."  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

3'^  "  La  loi  de  desamortissement  proinulgu^-e  le  i"  mai,  1855,  ordonne.  cooune  flS 
sait.  la  mise  en  vente  de  tons  les  biens  de  inain-morte,  et  en  particulier  des  biens  qui 
restent  encore  a  reglise."  Anfiuuire  dvs  Deux  Mondes,  1855,  1856,  p.  310.  See  abD 
Annuairi\  1854,  1855.  p.  274.  For  an  account  of  other  steps  taken  against  the  ChnrA 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1853,  see  Costa  y  Borras,  Ohservaciones  sobre  Sa  I^g$UH» 
ICsf^aHa,  Harcelona,  1857.  pp.  ii<),  286,  292  ;  and  respecting  the  law  of  the  ist  of  Uajt 
see  p.  247- 

•'•»♦  "  Aussi  le  premier  mot  d'ordre  de  Tinsurrection  a  6t6  la  defense  de  la  reUgion*" 
Anniiaire  dfs  Deux  Mondes,  1854.  1853,  p.  275. 

•'*'"  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes,  1856.  1837,  pp.  315-317.  324-33if  336- 


[*   Here  agahi  the  proposition  lapses  into  fatalism.      The  Spanish  people  have  i 
for  their  Church  as  did  the  ICnglish  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  as  did  the 
V'(Mideans  in  revolutionary  France.      But  each  struggle  weakens  the  power  of  theChurdb 

as  the  preceding  note  shows. —  Ed. J 
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Europe  hcis  this  principle  been  so  long  supreme  as  in  Spain.  Therefore,  no- 
where else  in  Europe  are  the  consequences  so  manifest  and  so  fatal.  The  idea 
of  liberty  is  extinct,  if,  indeed,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  it  ever  can  be  said 
to  have  existed.  Outbreaks,  no  doubt,  there  have  been,  and  will  be  ;  but 
they  are  bursts  of  lawlessness,  rather  than  of  liberty.*  In  the  most  civilized 
countries  the  tendency  always  is  to  obey  even  unjust  laws,  but  while  obeying 
them  to  insist  on  their  repeal.  This  is  because  we  perceive  that  it  is  better  to 
remove  grievances  than  to  resist  them.  While  we  submit  to  the  particular 
hardship,  we  assail  the  system  from  which  the  hardship  flows.  For  a  nation 
to  take  this  view  requires  a  certain  reach  of  mind  which  in  the  darker  periods 
of  European  history  was  unattainable.  Hence  we  find  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  tumults  were  incessant.  rebeUions  were  rare.  But  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  local  insurrections,  provoked  by  immediate  injustice,  are 
diminishing,  and  are  being  superseded  by  revolutions  which  strike  at  once 
at  the  source  from  whence  the  injustice  proceeds.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  change  is  beneficial ;  partly  because  it  is  always  good  to  rise  from 
effects  to  causes,  and  partly  because,  revolutions  being  less  frequent  than  insur- 
rections, the  peace  of  society  would  be  more  rarely  disturbed  if  men  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  the  larger  remedy.  At  the  same  time,  insurrections 
are  generally  wrong  ;  revolutions  are  always  right.  An  insurrection  is  too 
often  the  maid  and  passionate  effort  of  ignorant  persons  who  are  impatient  under 
some  immediate  injury,  and  never  stop  to  investigate  its  remote  and  general 
causes.  But  a  revolution,  when  it  is  the  work  of  the  nation  itself ,  is  a  splendid 
and  imposing  spectacle,  because  to  the  moral  quality  of  indignation  produced 
by  the  presence  of  evil  it  adds  the  intellectual  qualities  of  foresight  and  com- 
bination ;  and,  uniting  in  the  same  act  some  of  the  highest  properties  of  our 
nature,  it  achieves  a  double  purpose,  not  only  punishing  the  oppressor  but  also 
relieving  the  oppressed. 

In  Spain,  however,  there  never  has  been  a  revolution,  properly  so  called; 
there  never  has  even  been  one  grand  national  rebellion.  The  people,  though 
often  lawless,  are  never  free.  Among  them  we  find  still  preserved  that  peculiar 
taint  of  barbarism  which  makes  men  prefer  occasional  disobedience  to  system- 
atic lil)erty.  Certain  feelings  there  are  of  our  common  nature  which  even 
their  slavish  loyalty  cannot  eradicate,  and  which,  froni  time  to  time,  urge  them 
to  resist  injustice.  Such  instincts  are  happily  the  inaUenable  lot  of  humanity, 
which  we  cannot  forfeit  if  we  would,  and  which  are  too  often  the  last  resource 
against  the  extravagances  of  tyranny.  And  this  is  all  that  Spain  now 
possesses.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  resist,  not  because  they  are  Spaniards, 
but  because  they  are  men.  Still,  even  while  they  resist,  they  revere.  While 
they  will  rise  up  against  a  vexatious  impost,  they  croucii  before  a  system  of 
which  the  impost  is  the  smallest  evil.  They  smite  the  tax-gathexer,  but  iaXl 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  contemptible  prince  for  whom  the  tax-gatherer  plies 
his  craft.  They  will  even  revile  the  troublesome  and  importunate  monk,  or 
sometimes  they  will  scoff  at  the  sleek  and  arrogant  priest ;  while  such  is  their 
infatuation  that  they  would  risk  their  Uves  in  defence  of  that  cruel  Church 
which  has  inflicted  on  them  hideous  calamities,  but  to  which  they  still  cling 
as  if  it  were  the  dearest  object  of  their  affections.f 

[♦  The  same  could  more  justly  be  said  of  the  beginnings  of  the  revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  Spain.  Cp.  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  i-vol.ed.  1863,  pp.  462-7» 
306,  527.  «29  :  Prescott,  Hist,  of  Philip  II..  Kirk*s  ed.  1894.  pp.  249,  264-8,  335. — Ed.] 

[t  A  few  years  after  Buckle  wrote,  these  words  were  disproved  by  the  revolutions 
of  1 868  and  1873,  which  proved  that  among  the  Spanish  reformers  were  many  repub- 
licans, and  not  a  few  freethinkers.  In  the  past  thirty  years  their  numbers  have  been 
constantly  growing.  The  whole  of  the  concluding  paragraph  is  thus  an  over -statement. 
The  account  of  Spain  as  a  homogeneous  entity  is  substantially  wrong.  The  priests  are 
steadily  losing  power  ;  and  since  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  the  reform  move- 
ment gains  ground  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Buckle  failed  to  recognise  the  full  value 
of  time  in  evolution. — Ed.] 

40 
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('oiinectcd  with  the>^  habits  of  miiul.aml  in  sooth  forming  part  of  them.ve 
liiul  a  reverence  for  antiiiuity,  and  an  inordinate  tenacity  of  old  opinions,  old 
behefs,  and  old  habits,  which  remind  us  of  those  tropical  dvilizations  which 
formerly  liourished.      Such  prejudices  were  once  universal  even  in   Europe ; 
but  they  began  to  die  out  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  now,  comparatively 
siHraking.  extinct,  except  in  Spain,  where  they  have  always  been  welcomed.      In 
that  country  they  retain  their  original  force,  and  produce  their  natural  results. 
15y  encouraging  the  notion  that  all  the  truths    most  important  to  know  are 
already  kncnvn,  they  repress  Hnnne  aspirations,  and  dull  that  generous  confidence 
in  the  future,  without  which  nothing  really  great  can  be  achieved.      A  people 
\\\u)  regard  the  past  with  to<i  wistful  an  eye  will  never  bestir  themselves  to  help 
the  onward  progress  ;    they  will  hardly  iKrheve  that  progress  is  possible.      To 
them  antitjuity  is  syiionyinou>>  with  wisd<im,  and  every  improvement  is  a  dan- 
gerous inmnation.       In  this  state   Hurope  hngered  for  many  centuries  ;   in  this 
state  Spain  still  lingers.      Hence  the  Spaniards  are  remarkable  for  an  inertness, 
a  want  of  buoyancy,  and  an  absence  of  hope,  which  in  our  busy  and  enterprizing 
age  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of    the  civilized  world.      Believing  that  little 
can  Ik;  done,  they  are  in  no  hurr>'  to  do  it.      BeUeving  that  the  knowledge  they 
have  inherited  is  far  greater  than  any  they  can  obtain,  they  wish  to  preserve 
their  intellectual  possessions  whole  and  unimpaired  ;    inasmuch  as  the  least 
alteration  in  them  might   lessen   their  value.      Content  with  what  has  been 
already  be(|ueathed,  they  are  excluded  from  that  great  European    movement 
which  first,  clearly  perceptible  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  ever  since  been 
steadily  advancing,   unsettling  old  opinions,  destroying  old  follies,  reforming 
and  improving  on  every  side,  influencing  even  such  barbarous  countiies  as 
Russia  and  Turkey  ;   but  leaving  Spain  unscathed.      While  the  human  intellect 
has  l)een  making  the  most  prodigious  and  unheard-of  strides,  while  discoveries 
in  every  quarter  are  simultaneously  pressing  upon  us,  and  coming  in  such  rapid 
and  bewildering  succession  that  the    strongest  sight,  dazzled  by  the  glare  of 
their  splendour,  is  unable  to  contemplate  them  as  a  whole  ;  while  other  dis- 
coveries still  more  imi>ortant.  ami  still  more  remote  from  ordinary  experience, 
are  manifestly  approaching,  and  may  be  seen  looming  in  the  distance,  whence 
they  are  now  oUscurely, working  on  the  advanced  thinkers  who  are  nearest  to 
them,  filling  their    minds  with  those  ill-defined,  restless,  and  almost  uneasy 
feelings  which  are  the  invariable    harbingenj   of   future    triumph  ;    while  the 
veil  is  being  rudely  torn,  and  nature,  violated  at  all  points,  is  forced  to  disclose 
her  secrets,  and  reveal  her  structure,  her  economy,  and  her  laws,  to  the  indomi- 
table energy  of  man  ;    while  Europe  is  ringing  with  the  noise  of  intellectual 
achievements,  with  which  even  despotic  governments  affect  to  sympathise,  in 
order  that  they  may  divert  them    from  their  natural  course  and  use  them  as 
new  instruments  whereby  to  oppress  yet  more  the  Uberties  of    the   people*. 
while,  amidst  this  general  din  and  excitement,  the  public  mind,  swayed  to 
and  fro,  is  tossed  and  agitated, — Spain  sleeps  on,  untroubled,  unheeding,  im- 
passive, receiving  no  impressions  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  making  no 
iiiipressir)ns  upon  it.     There  she  lies,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  Continent, 
a  huge  and  torpid  mass,  the  sole  representative  now  remaining  of  the  feelings 
and  knowledge  of    the  Middle  Ages.*      And.  what    is  the  worst  symptom  of 
all.  she  is  satisfied  with  her  own  condition.      Though  she  is  the  most  backward 
country  in  Europe,  she  beUeves  herself  to  be  the  foremost.       She  is  proud  of 
everything  of  which  she  should   be  ashamed.      She  is  proud  of  the  antiquity 
(jf  her  opinions  ;    proud  of  her  orthodoxy  ;   proud  of  the  strength  of  her  faith ; 
proiul  of  her  immeasurable  and  childish  credulity  ;   proud  of  her  unwillingness 
to  amend  either  her  creed  or  her  customs  ;   proud  of  her  hatred  of  heretics,  and 
proud  of  the  undying  vigilance  with  which  she  has  baffled  their  efforts  to  obtain 
a  full  and  legal  estabUshment  on  her  soil. 

All  these  things  conspiring   together  produce  in  their  aggregate  that  melan- 
choly exhibition  to  which  we  give  the  collective  name  of  Spain.      The  histoiy 

L*  Buckle  is  here  echoing  and  devcloi)iiig  a  proposition  of  IVescott  (Hisi,  of  Phiiip  iif 
Kirk's  ed.  i«().|,  p.  iKi)  which  however  IVescutt's  editor  very  properly  rejects. — Ed.] 
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of  that  single  word  is  the  history^of  nearly.. every  vicissitude  of  which  the  human 
species  is  capable.  It  comprises  the  extremes  of  strength  and  of  weakness,  of 
unbounded  wealth  and  of  abject  poverty.  It  is  the  history  of  the  mixture 
of  different  races,  languages,  and  bloods.  It  includes  almost  every  political 
combination  which  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  ;  laws  infinite  in  variety,  as  well 
as  in  number  ;  constitutions  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  stringent  to  the  most 
lil)eral.  Democracy,  monarchy,  government  by  priests,  government  by 
nuinicipahties,  government  by  nobles,  government  by  representative  bodies, 
government  by  natives,  government  by  foreigners,  have  been  tried,  and  tried 
in  vain.  Material  appUances  have  been  lavishly  used  ;  arts,  inventions,  and 
machines  introduced  from  abroad,  manufactures  set  up,  communications 
opened,  roads  made,  canals  dug,  mines  worked,  harbours  formed.  In  a  word, 
there  has  been  every  sort  of  alteration  except  alterations  of  opinion ;  there  has 
been  every  possible  change  except  changes  in  knowledge.  And  the  result 
is  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  successive  governments,  in  spite  of  the  influence 
of  foreign  customs,  and  in  spite  of  those  physical  ameUorations  which  just 
touch  the  surface  of  society,  but  are  unable  to  penetrate  beneath,  there  are  no 
signs  of  national  progress  ;  the  priests  are  rather  gaining  ground  than  losing 
it  ;  the  slightest  attack  on  the  Church  rouses  the  people  ;  wMle  even  the  disso- 
luteness ot  the  clergy,  and  the  odious  vices  which  in  the  present  century  have 
stained  the  throne,  can  do  naught  to  lessen  either  the  superstition  or  the  loyalty 
which  the  accumulated  force  of  many  centuries  has  graven  on  the  minds,  and 
eaten  into  the  hearts,  of  the  Spanish  nation.* 


[*  Mr.  M.  A.S.  Hume,  in  his  Modern  Spain  (1899,  p.S5i),  after  practically  bearing  out 
all  that  Buckle  has  said  as  to  the  prematureness  of  the  Spanish  reforms  in  the  past 
century,  says :  "  It  may  now  be  safely  asserted  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
people  themselves  have  with  much  painful  effort  almost  reached  the  level  of  their  present 
political  institutions*';  and  in  conclusion  (p.  563)  he  pronounces  that  ''absolutism 
...  is  past  revival,  and  a  popular  constitutional  government,  republic  or  monarchy, 
is  alone  possible  in  Spain,  the  most  naturally  democratic  country  in  Europe,^* — Ho.] 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Condition   ok  Scotland  to  the   Knd  of  the  Fourteenth   Century. 

In  the  preceding  view  of  the  rise  aiid  decay  of  Spain,  I  have  sought  to  exhibit 
the  successive  steps  by  whicli  what  was  formerly  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of 
the  earth  was  broken,  and  cast  down  from  its  high  estate.  As  we  look  back  oo 
that  scene,  the  picture  is  indeed  striking.  A  country  rich  in  all  natural  produc- 
tions, inhabited  by  a  brave,  a  loyal,  and  a  religious  people,  removed,  too,  by  its 
geographical  position  from  the  hazards  of  European  revolutions,  did  by  the 
operation  of  those  general  causes  which  I  have  indicated,  suddenly  rise  to  on- 
paralleled  grandeur  ;  and  then,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  new  combinatioo, 
but  by  a  mere  continuance  of  the  same  causes,  fall  with  an  equal  velocity.  Yet 
these  vicissitudes,  strange  and  startHng  as  they  appear,  were  perfectly  regular. 
They  were  the  legitimate  consequence  of  a  state  ol  society  in  which  the  spirit  of 
protection  had  reached  its  highest  point,  and  in  which,  everything  being  done  for 
the  people,  nothing  was  done  by  the  people.  Whenever  this  happens,  there  may 
be  great  political  progress,  but  there  can  be  no  really  national  progress.  There 
may  l)e  accessions  of  territory,  and  vast  increase  of  fame  and  of  power.  There 
may  be  improvements  in  the  practice  of  administration,  in  the  management  d 
finances,  in  the  organizati(m  ot  armies,  in  the  art  and  theory  of  war,  in  the  tricb 
of  diplomacy,  and  in  those  various  contrivances  by  which  one  nation  is  able  to 
outwit  and  msult  another.  So  far.  however,  from  this  benefiting  the  people,  it 
will  injure  them  in  two  different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by  increasing  the 
reputation  of  the  ruling  classes,  it  encourages  that  bUnd  aind  servile  respect  whidi 
men  are  too  apt  to  feel  for  those  who  are  above  them,  and  which,  wherever  it  hai 
l>een  generally  practised,  has  l)een  found  fatal  to  the  highest  qualities  of  the  citinn, 
and  therefore  to  the  pennanent  grandeur  of  the  nation.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  it  multiplies  the  resources  of  the  executive  government,  and  thus  rendes 
the  country  unable  as  well  as  unwilhng  to  correct  the  errors  of  those  who  are 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Hence,  in  Spain,  as  in  all  countries  similarly  ciccidB* 
stanced,  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  things  were  most  prosperous  at  the 
surface  that  they  were  most  rotten  at  the  foundation.*  In  presence  of  themoit 
splendid  political  success,  the  nation  hastened  to  its  downfall,  and  the  crisis  M 
fast  approaching  in  which,  the  whole  edifice  being  overturned,  nothing  would  he 
left  except  a  memorable  warning  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  when  the 
people,  giving  themselves  up  to  the  passions  of  superstition  and  loyalty,  abdira** 
their  own  proper  functions,  forego  their  own  responsibility,  renounce  their  hig^Mt 
duties,  and  degrade  themselves  into  passive  instruments  to  serve  the  will  of  tk 
Church  and  the  throne. 

Such  is  the  great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  Spain.  From  the  history  <rf 
Scotlanrl  we  may  gather  another  less(m,  of  a  different  and  yet  of  a  similar  bad- 
In  Scotland  the  progress  of  the  nation  has  been  very  slow,  but  on  the  whole  veiy 
sure.  The  country  is  extremely  barren  ;  the  executive  government  has,  with 
rare  exceptions,  been  always  weak  ;  and  the  people  have  never  been  buideaed 
with  those  feelings  of  loyalty  which  circumstances  had  forced  upon  the  Spaniaidl- 
Certainly  the  last  charge  that  will  be    brought    against  the  Scotch  is  that  flf 

[  *  As  has  been  noted  above,  they  were  no  more  ])rospcrous  on  the  surface  than  atf^ 
where  else  at  the  periml  si)eciiied.— lii).J 
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sii{)erstitious  attachment  to  their  princes.*  We  in  England  have  not  always 
been  very  tender  of  the  persons  of  our  sovereigns,  and  we  have  occasionally 
punished  them  with  what  some  consider  excessive  severity.  With  this  we  have 
l)ecu  frequently  taunted  by  the  more  loyal  nations  of  the  Continent  ;  and  in 
Spain  in  particular  our  conduct  has  excited  the  greatest  abhorrence.  But  if  we 
compare  our  history  with  that  of  our  northern  neighbours,  we  must  pronounce 
ourselves  a  meek  and  submissive  people.^  There  have  been  more  rebellions  in 
Scotland  than  in  any  other  country  ;  and  the  rebellions  have  been  very  sanguin- 
ary, as  well  as  very  numerous.  The  Scotch  have  made  war  upon  most  of  their 
kings,  and  put  to  death  many.  To  mention  their  treatment  of  a  single  dynasty, 
th(;y  *  murdered  James  T.  and  James  III.  They  rebelled  against  James  II.  and 
James  VII.  They  laid  hold  of  James  V.,  and  placed  him  in  confinement.  Mary 
they  immured  in  a  castle,  and  afterwards  deposed.  Her  successor,  James  VI., 
they  imprisoned  ;  they  led  him  captive  about  the  country,  and  on  one  occasion 
attempted  his  life.  Towards  Charles  I.  they  showed  the  greatest  animosity,  and 
they  were  the  first  to  restrain  his  mad  career.  Three  years  before  the  English 
ventured  to  rise  against  that  despotic  prince,  the  Scotch  boldly  took  up  arms, 
and  made  war  on  him.  The  service  which  they  then  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  it  would  be  hard  to  overrate  ;  but  the  singular  part  of  the  transaction  was 
that  having  afterwards  got  possession  of  the  person  of  Charles  they  sold  him  to 
the  English  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which  they,  being  very  poor,  had  pressing 
need.  Such  a  sale  is  unparalleled  in  history  ;  and  although  the  Scotch  might 
have  plausibly  alleged  that  this  was  the  only  gain  they  had  derived,  or  ever  could 
derive,  from  the  existence  of  their  hereditary  prince,  still  the  event  is  one  which 
stands  alone  ;  it  was  unprecedented  ;  it  has  never  been  imitated  ;  and  its 
occurrence  is  a  striking  symptom  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  feelings 
of  the  country  in  which  it  was  permitted.! 

^  One  of  their  own  historians  complacently  says,  "  but  the  Scots  were  seldom  distin  • 
guished  for  loyalty."  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  199,  edit.  1819.  See  also 
p.  366.  To  the  same  effect,  Brodie  (History  of  the  British  Empire,  Edinburgh,  1822, 
vol.  i.  p.  383 )  :  "  The  little  respect  paid  to  royalty  is  conspicuous  in  every  page  of  Scottish 
history."  Or,  as  Wilkes  expressed  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  Scotland  seems, 
indeed,  the  natural  foyer  of  rebellion,  as  Egypt  is  of  the  plague."  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  xix.  p.  810,  London,  1814  ;  and  Nimmo  {History  of  Stirlingshire,  Edinburgh,  1777, 
p.  210)  :  "  Never  was  any  race  of  monarchs  more  unfortunate  than  the  Scottish.  Their 
reigns  were  generally  turbulent  and  disastrous,  and  their  own  end  often  tragical." 

2  Indeed,  a  well-known  Scotchman  of  the  seventeenth  century  scornfully  says  of  the 
English,  "  such  is  the  obsequiousness,  and  almost  superstitious  devotion  of  that  nation 

[*  The  use  of  "  they  "  is  somewhat  indiscriminate.  A  few  malcontents  killed  James  I., 
and  factions  of  nobles  rebelled  against  his  successors.  In  England  there  were  rebellions 
against  nearly  every  monarch  from  Richard  II.  to  William  III.,  and  before  Richard  II. 
against  Edward  II.,  Henry  III.,  John,  and  so  on.     The  contrast  thus  breaks  down. — Ed.] 

ft  Seeing  that  the  Scots  Parliament  denounced  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  as  a  crime, 
and  took  up  at  once  the  cause  of  his  son,  the  inference  in  the  text  is  clearly  over -strained. 
The  popular  account  of  the  "  selling  "  of  Charles,  here  followed  by  Buckle,  is  of  course  a 
myth.  The  Scots  had  an  old -standing  and  long-admitted  claim  against  the  English 
Parliament,  and  having  got  the  king  they  *'  held  the  king  in  pawn  for  their  claim  " 
(Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  vi.  408).  But  had  there  been  no  arrears  due  to  them,  the 
king  would  have  been  given  up  to  the  English  much  sooner.  The  Scots  had  offered  to 
suppr)rt  and  reinstate  the  king  if  he  would  sign  their  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  even 
after  the  English  Parliament  had  threatened  to  make  war  on  them  if  the  king  were  not 
delivered  up.  Charles  however  refused  to  sign,  preferring  to  take  his  risks  in  England. 
It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be  given  up.  And  it  was  not  by  those 
English  commissioners  to  whom  he  was  surrendered  that  he  was  put  to  death,  but  by 
their  opi)onents.  Buckle  gives  a  somewhat  more  accurate  though  still  misleading  account 
below  (eh.  xviii.  at  note  51 ) ;  and  after  writing  that  should  have  altered  the  passage  above. 
—Ed. J 
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While,  however,  in  regard  to  loyalty,  the  opposition  between  Scotland  and 
Spain  is  complete,  there  is.  strange  to  say.  the  most  striking  similarity  between 
tho-^e  countries  in  regard  to  superstition.  Both  nations  have  allowed  their  clergy 
to  exercise  immense  sway,  and  both  have  submitted  their  actions,  as  well  as  their 
consciences,  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  As  a  natural  consequence,  in  both 
countries  intolerance  has  been  and  still  is  a  crying  evil ;  and  in  matters  of  leli- 
<(ion  a  bigotry  is  habitually  displaye^l.  discreditable  inde^  to  Spain,  but  far  more 
discreditable  to  Scotland,  which  has  produced  many  philosophers  of  the  highest 
eminence,  who  would  willingly  have  taught  the  people  better  things,  but  who 
have  vainly  attempted  to  remove  from  the  national  mind  that  serious  blemish 
which  mars  its  l)eauty,  and  tends  to  neutrahze  its  many  other  admirable  qualities. 

Herein  lies  the  apparent  paradox,  and  the  real  difficulty,  of  Scotch  history. 
That  knowledge  should  not  have  produced  the  effects  which  have  elsewhere 
followed  it  :  that  a  bold  and  inquisitive  literature  should  be  found  in  a  grossly 
superstitious  country,  without  diminishing  its  superstition  ;  that  the  people 
should  constantly  withstand  their  kings,  and  as  constantly  succumb  to  their 
clergy  :  that  while  they  arc  liberal  in  p>olitics  they  should  be  illiberal  in  religion  : 
and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  men  who  in  the  visible  and  ex- 
ternal department  of  facts  and  of  practical  Ufe  display  a  shrewdness  and  a  bold- 
ness rarely  equalled,  should  nevertheless  in  speculative  life  and  in  matters  of 
theory,  tremble  like  sheep  before  their  pastors,  and  yield  assent  to  every  absurdity 
they  hear,  provided  their  Church  has  sanctioned  it ;  that  these  discrepancies 
should  coexist,  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  contradiction,  and  is  surely  a  phe- 
nomenon worthy  of  our  careful  study.  To  indicate  the  causes  of  this  anomaly, 
and  to  trace  the  results  to  which  the  anomaly  has  led,  will  be  the  business  of  the 
remaining  part  of  this  volume  ;  and  although  the  investigation  will  be  somewhat 
lengthy,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  prohx  by  those  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  inquiry,  and  are  aware  how  completely  it  has  been  neglected 
even  by  those  who  have  written  most  fully  on  the  history  of  the  Scottish  natioL. 

In  Scotland  as  elsewhere,  the  course  of  events  has  been  influenced  by  its 
physical  geography  ;  and  by  this  I  mean,  not  only  its  own  immediate  peculiari- 
ties, but  also  its  relation  to  adjoining  countries.  It  is  close  to  Ireland  ;  it  touches 
England  ;  and  by  the  contiguity  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  it  was  emi- 
nently exposed  to  the  attacks  of  that  great  nation  of  pirates  which  for  centuries 
inhabited  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Considered  merely  by  itself,  it  is 
mountainous  and  sterile  ;  nature  has  interposed  such  obstacles  that  it  was  kmg 
impossible  to  open  regular  communications  between  its  different  parts,  whidi. 
indeed,  in  regard  to  the  Highlands,  was  not  effected  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.^     Finally — and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  a  matter 

towards  their  [)rin('c."  Baillies  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  edit.  Laing,  Edinburgh*  184 1. 
I  The  same  writer  fiercely  denounced  the  execution  of  Charles. — Ed.]  This,  however,  was 
written  in  ir>  v».  since  which  we  have  effectually  wiped  oflf  that  reproach.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  Knglish  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  indignantly,  though  with  evident 
exaggeration,  imputes  to  the  Scotch  that  "  forty  of  their  kings  have  been  barbarooslj 
murdered  by  them  ;  and  half  as  many  more  have  either  made  away  with  tbemsdvei, 
for  fear  of  their  torturing  of  them,  or  have  died  miserably  in  strait  imprisonment." 
Account  of  Scotland  in  1670,  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  140,  edit.  Park,  4tOi  1810. 
Compare  two  curious  passages  in  Shields*  Hind  Let  Loose,  1687,  pp.  8.  9, 15. 

^  In  luigland  the  traveUing  was  had  enough  ;  in  Scotland  it  was  far  worse.  MoRTi 
stating  what  he  saw  in  1689,  says.  '*  Stage-coaches  they  have  none  ;  yet  there  are  a  lev 
Hackney's  at  I'Minburgh.  which  they  may  hire  into  the  country  upon  urgent  occasioai* 
The  truth  is.  the  roads  will  hardly  allow  *em  those  conveniences,  which  is  the  reason  fhit 
their  gentry,  men  and  women,  chuse  rathci  to  use  their  horses.*'  Mofa^s  AeeomU  e/ 
Scotland,  London.  1702,  p.  24. 

"]As  to  the  northern  parts,  we  have  the  following  account,  written  in  Inverness,  betweei 
1726  and  1730.  ''  The  Highlands  are  but  little  known  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  thelov 
country  of  Scotland,  for  they  have  ever  dreaded  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  tcavdUM 
among  the  mountains  ;  and  when  some  extraordinary  occasion  has  obUged  any  000  d 
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of  great  importance,  the  most  fertile  land  in  Scotland  is  in  the  south,  and  was 
therefore  constantly  ravaged  by  the  English  borderers.  Hence  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  was  hindered,  the  growth  of  towns  was  discouraged  by  the 
serious  hazards  to  which  they  were  liable  ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  develop  that 
municipal  spirit  which  might  have  existed  if  the  districts  most  favoured  by 
nature  had  been  situated  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  instead  of  in  the  south.  If 
the  actual  state  of  things  had  been  reversed,  so  that  the  Highlands  were  in  the 
south*  and  the  Lowlands  in  the  north,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  after  the 
cessation  in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  great  Scandinavian  invasions  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Scotland,  being  comparatively  secure,  would  have  been  the  seat 
of  towns  which  the  active  spirit  of  the  people  would  have  caused  to  prosper,  and 
the  prosperity  of  which  would  have  introduced  a  new  element  into  Scotch  affairs, 
and  changed  the  course  of  Scotch  history.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be  ;  and, 
as  we  have  to  deal  with  events  as  they  actually  are,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace 
the  consequences  of  the  physical  peculiarities  which  have  just  been  noticed  ;  and 
by  co-ordinating  their  results  I  will,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  show  their  general  mean- 
ing, and  the  way  in  which  they  have  shaped  the  national  character. 

The  earhest  fact  with  which  we  are  acquainted  respecting  the  history  of  Scot- 
land is  the  Roman  invasion  under  Agricola,  late  in  the  first  century.  But 
neither  his  conquests  nor  those  of  his  successors  made  any  permanent  impression. 
The  country  was  never  really  subjugated,  and  nothing  was  effected  except  a 
military  occupation,  which,  in  spite  of  the  erection  of  numerous  forts,  walls,  and 

them  to  such  a  progress,  he  has,  generally  speaking,  made  his  testament  before  he  set  out, 
as  though  he  were  entering  upon  a  long  and  dangerous  sea -voyage,  wherein  it  was  very 
doubtful  if  he  should  ever  return.**  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
edit.  London,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  Between  1720  and  1730*  military  roads  were  cut  through 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  but  they  were  **  laid  down  by  a  practical  soldier,  and  destined  for 
warlike  purposes,  with  scarcely  any  view  towards  the  ends  for  which  free  and  peaceful 
citizens  open  up  a  system  of  internal  transit.**  Burton*s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 
See  also  Chalmers*  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  even  be- 
tween Inverness  and  Edinburgh,  **  until  i755»  the  mail  was  conveyed  by  men  on  foot.** 
Account  of  Inverness -shire,  in  M*Culloch's  British  Empire,  London,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  299  ; 
to  which  I  may  add  that  in  Anderson's  Essay  on  the  Highlands,  Edinburgh,  1827,  pp.  1x9, 
120,  it  is  stated  that  '*  A  postchaise  was  first  seen  in  Inverness  itself  in  1760,  and  was  for 
a  considerable  time  the  only  four-wheeled  carriage  in  the  district.'*  As  to  the  communi-* 
cations  in  the  country  about  Perth,  see  Penny's  Traditions  of  Perth,  pp.  131,  132,  Perth, 
1836  ;  and  as  to  those  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  and  from  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh, 
see  Kennedy's  A  nnals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  269,  270,  London,  4to,  z8z8. 

The  history  of  the  improvement  of  the  roads  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  never  been  written  ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  its  intellectual 
results,  in  causing  national  fusion,  as  well  as  for  its  economiciaJ  results,  in  helping  trade. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extraordinary  energy  displayed  by  Scotland'  in  this 
matter,  by  comparing  the  following  passages  :  Chalmers*  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  494,  865, 
939,  vol.  iii.  pp.  599,  799  ;  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  ii.  pp.  128, 160  ; 
I  wing's  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  pp.  245,  246  ;  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  pp.  109,  210,  367.  43o»  496  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  498  ;  voL  iii.  pp.  331,  352,  353  ;  vol.  iv. 
p.  313  ;  vol.  V.  pp.  128,  234,  235,  315*  364.  365 ;  vol.  vi.  pp.  107.  I54»  180,  458  ;  vol.  vii, 
pp.  135.  251,  275.  299,  417  ;  vol.  viii.  pp.  81,  243,  344,  345,  541  ;  vol.  Ix.  pp.  414,  530  1 
vol.  X.  pp.  221,  237,  238,  466,  618  ;  vol.  xi.  pp.  127,  380, 418, 432, 522,  54X  ;  voL  xU*  p.  59  i 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  42,  141,  488,  542,  663  ;  voL  xiv.  pp.  2x7,  227,  413,  443,  466,  506  1  voL  xv. 
pp.  54,  88,  276  ;  vol.  xvi.  p.  120  ;  vol.  xviL  pp.  5,  267,  297f  377.  533  J  vol,  xviii.  p,  309  } 
vol.  XX.  p.  156. 

^  I  use  the  word  Highlands  in  the  common  though  improper  sense  of  including  al| 
Scotland  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  beginning  of  the  mountains,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Glasgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dundee.  All  such  distinctions  are  necessarily  somewhat 
vague,  because  the  boundaries  of  nature  are  never  dearly  marked.  Ccanpaie  Machy's 
Scotlatki,  p.  124,  London,  1732,  with  Anderson*9  Guide  to  the  NighhmU-  Bdinbnrfth,  x847, 
pp.  17. 18. 
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/*  . .  ;i'  '.'.;■-  :•/.:.*  ':.i*  '**:  '/ey:n  '.  j  ::.--:.rrr.  :he  operation  of  those  physical  and 
'/'■'. yr>.\,r..^.>..  \^v,  \.. <-:.'■  .*••.  *.:.:',':.  I  hivr:  rr.r-::\Fne*l  as  mdaencing  the  fortunes  of 
','//•  ;;in':  T.-i':  I'/rr.^--.  L'rvl-V.iy  !'.--:nz  zround.  the  proximity  of  Ireland 
'.:i  J  >:'!  r'.y:'^'*.<  :i'*'<r.^:^  iriTTi  v-.i*.  :trr*.i>  :-Ur.i  -A-h'^s*  nch  soil  and  great  natural 
hf]v:tTi*H'/*:.  'j/i'i*:  7\  ".  *'#  ^iH  "x  /r^rrif.t  and  therefore  a  restless  population.    An 

'  \;x-,*.:j  'III  tor;  '.f  th^  ffuhianJ  .  v  !.  i.  j .  33 '  *^V?  that  '*  he  traversed  tbe  whole  of 
•i',rtj,  |}ri»,iiri.  fr'.r:.  ♦?-.'■  am;1  'f  Ar.fr.ir.'is  to  th*-  v#^ry  fxtremity  of  the  island.**  The 
•..ifn"  thriij'  r.  ",t;if''J  »r.  /VKn<i«r  ;  Sc^'tlanJ.  %'I.  i.  j-.  'j^j.  Neither  of  these  writers  quotes 
III"  -i'ilJi',rif  V  \',r  t;,r.  .  hijt  !},/•■.-  j.r'.h;iMy  r'rli'r'l  "n  .1  pa«saee  in  BurAaiMfi's  Rerum  Stvti' 
tfirnm  Ihtorui.  Iih.  iv.  ;..  ',%.  'S*-f\n"  tani'^n  'l'»*idrratis  quinquaginta  millibns  (nt 
V  rihif  Im'iim  prpj--.  ;ib  in'/rpl'.  H'stit'-nini,  qu.iiu  v\  fiju^m  insula?  penetrassent."  I  believe, 
li'.w*v«-f.  fh:it  S"^#t'  h  ;tnti'|ii;iri'-«»  an-  ii'.w  AKTfi*r\  that  this  is  uTrmg.  as  Chalmers  was  one 
of  f  h«-  fir.f  t'»  j»«:r«  *-iv«-.  S#-#r  ln^  faUiUmta,  vil.  i.  f).  i*«7 :  a  very  valuable  and  learned  but 
niiU.i\f\»i\y  iM-.irr:iiii'«'l  b'/'.k.  and  writt'-n  in  a  styl«^  which  is  absolutely  afflicting.  See 
iiV.'p  Ifvtnt'':  llwtory  of  /Jumhartonshtre^  4 to,  I'-^o,  p.  14. 

!•  Di-tr  w;is  onlv  ori*r  "  w.ill  "  or  "rampart" — the  vallum  of  Antonine.  Recent 
r«-VMf/li  fthut-.  fhr.  riiniil/«rr  of  «# f .rr'di tfrd  Krtrnan  remains  in  Scotland.  Compare  tbe 
o|»«-fiiiif^  *  h.ipt<-r*  III  til*'  f  listorif;s  of  Mr.  J.ant?  and  Mr.  Hume  Brown. — Ed.] 

It  i'Hir  klf  h.is  h<:r<'  fjiil«-r|  to  aj>j>ly  his  own  ther)ries.  He  has  previously  treated  wealth 
if,  it  h«-rif'fif  «:nf  fofM-.  proiiiritiiif{  knowledge.  It  is  inconsistent  with  his  doctrine  to  &11 
li.M  k  oil  ;i  half  I  prop<isition  of  '*  frailty  "  of  character.  He  should  have  recogniiad  that 
till-  miinnrr  nf  aiquisititin  of  wi-alth  liy  a  nation  is  all -important ;  and  fiurther  1 
h.ivi'  riMli/.f'l  that  d<'t«Tioration  of  r  harartrr  resnltinK  (not  merely  from  wealth  but)  i 
dftpoiiHin,  wiiH  aif  oiiipanjfd  by  an  economic  paralysis,  «ind  that  the  empire  fell  1 
of  ili#'  rxlianstion  of  its  fiscal  resrjnrccs  .15  well  as  of  *'  national  character.** — Ed.] 
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overflow,  which  in  civilized  times  is  an  emigration,  is  in  barbarous  times  an 
invasion.  Hence  the  Irish,  or  Scotti  as  they  were  termed,  established  themselves 
by  force  of  arms  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  came  into  collision  with  the  Picts, 
who  occupied  the  eastern  part.  A  deadly  struggle  ensued,  which  lasted  four 
centuries  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  and  plunged  the  country  into  the 
greatest  confusion.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Kenneth 
M' Alpine,  king  of  the  Scotti,  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  reduced  the  Picts  to 
complete  submission.®  The  country  was  now  united  under  one  rule  ;  and  the 
conquerors,  slowly  absorbing  the  conquered,  gave  their  name  to  the  whole,  which 
in  the  tenth  century  received  the  appellation  of  Scotland^ 

But  the  kingdom  was  to  have  no  rest.  For,  in  the  meantime,  circumstances 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  had  raised  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  to  be 
the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Europe.  The  use  which  that  nation  of  pirates 
made  of  their  strength  forms  another  and  very  important  link  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  and  moreover  illustrates  the  immense  weight  which,  in  an  earlier 
period  of  society,  should  be  assigned  to  mere  geographical  considerations.  The 
nearest  land  to  the  centre  of  the  long  coast  of  Norway  is  the  Shetland  Isles, 
whence  it  is  an  easy  sail  to  the  Orkneys.  The  northern  pirates  naturally  seized 
these  small  but  to  them  most  useful  islands,  and  as  naturally  made  them 
intermediate  stations,  from  which  they  could  conveniently  pillage  the  coasts  of 
Scotland.  Being  constantly  reinforced  from  Norway,  tney  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  advanced  from  the  Orkneys,  made  permanent  settlements  in 
Scotland  itself,  and  occupied  not  only  Caithness,  but  also  great  part  of  Suther- 
land. Another  body  of  them  got  possession  of  the  Western  Islands  ;  and  as  Skye 
is  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  these  pirates 
easily  crossed  over,  and  fixed  themselves  in  Western  Ross.^  From  their  new 
abodes  they  waged  incessant  and  destructive  war  against  every  district  within 
their  reach  ;  and,  keeping  a  large  part  of  Scotland  in  constant  alarm,  they  for 
about  three  centuries  prevented  the  possibility  of  its  social  improvement.* 
Indeed,  that  unhappy  country  was  never  free  from  the  dangers  of  Norwegian 

^  The  history  of  Scotland  in  this  period  is  in  great  confusion,  and  perhaps  will  never 
be  recovered.  For  the  statements  made  in  the  text  I  have  chiefly  used  the  following 
authorities :  Forduti's  Scotichronicon,  vol.  i. ;  Buchanan*s  Rerum  Scoticofum  Hisioria, 
lib.  v.  pp.  1 21-132,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  book.  Also  various  parts  of  Bede  ; 
PinkertofCs  Enquiry  into  the  Early  History  of  ScoUand ;  Chalmers*  Caledonia  ;  the  first 
volume  of  Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands ;  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Skene's  acute  and 
learned  work  on  the  Highlanders.  In  the  last-named  book,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Picts  is  traced  with  great  ingenuity,  though  perhaps  with  some  uncertainty.  Skene's 
Highlanders  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  26^-33,  London,  1837. 

7  Here  again  we  are  involved  in  doubt ;  it  being  uncertain  when  the  name  Scotia  was 
first  applied  to  Scotland.  The  date  therefore  which  I  have  given  is  only  intended  as  an 
approximate  truth.  In  arriving  at  it  I  have  compared  the  following  different  and  often 
conflicting  passages  :  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  Browne's  History  of  the  High- 
lands, vol.  i.  p.  34.  Pinkerton's  Enquiry  into  the  Early  History  of  ScoUand,  vol.  i.  pp.  253, 
254,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  228,  237,  240.  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edit. 
Russell,  1 85 1,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  note,  where,  however,  Pinkerton*8  authority  is  appealed  to  for 
an  assertion  which  he  did  not  make.  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  pp.  45,  61,  244.  Ander- 
son's  Prize  Essay  on  the  Highlands,  p.  34.  [Pinkerton  repeatedly  insists,  in  the  passages 
cited,  that  Scotland  was  not  so  called  till  the  eleventh  century.  This  is  the  correct 
view.     Cp.  Hume  Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  1896,  i.  51. — Ed.] 

8  Pinkerton' s  Enquiry  into  the  Early  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  136,  317,  vol.  il. 
pp.  179,  298.  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  94,  106,  114,  258,  259.  Ckal^ 
mers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  340-347. 

[*  Considerable  **  improvement  **  had  certainly  taken  place  between  the  time  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Alexander  III.,  in  whose  reign  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  respects  richer  than  she  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.  Cp.  BwXoiU  History 
of  Scotland,  ii.  105-111,  325.    And  see  below,  rtote  28. — Ed.] 
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invasi'in  until  the  failure  <A  the  last  fs^reat  attack,  in  1263.  when  Haco  left  Norway 
with  a  ])rodifi:ious  armament,  which  he  further  strengthened  by  reinforcements 
fn>m  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides.  Scotland  could  offer  but  little  resistance. 
Haco.  with  his  allies,  sailed  along  the  western  coast  to  the  Mull  of  Kentire.  wasted 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  torik  Arran  and  Bute,  entered  the  Firth  of  Qyde. 
suddenly  fell  u{Mm  Ix>ch  I^mond.  destroyed  all  the  property  on  its  shores  and  00 
its  islands,  ravagc<l  the  whole  county  of  Stirling,  and  threatened  to  descend  with 
all  his  force  up^Mi  Ayrshire.  Fortunately  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  broke 
up  this  great  expedition,  and  scattered  or  destroyed  the  entire  fleet.'  After  its 
dispersal,  the  course  of  affairs  in  Norway  prevented  the  attempt  from  being 
renewed  ;  and  danger  from  that  (]uarter  being  over,  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  Scotland  would  now  enjoy  peace,  and  would  have  leisure  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  which  she  possessed,  particularly  those  in  the  southern  and 
mc)re  favoured  districts. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  For  scarcely  were  the  attacks  from  Norway  at 
an  end  when  those  from  England  began.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
lines  of  demarcation  which  separated  Normans  from  Saxons  were  in  our  country 
l>ecoming  so  obliterated  that  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  distingniu 
thcm.i')  By  the  middle  of  the  same  century  the  two  races  were  fused  into  one 
powerful  nation  :  and.  as  that  nation  had  a  comparatively  feeble  neighbour,  it 
was  certain  that  the  stronger  p)eople  would  try  to  oppress  the  weaker.**  In  an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  age,  military  success  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of 
fame  ;  and  the  English,  greedy  for  conquest,  set  their  eyes  upon  Scotland,  iHiich 
they  were  sure  to  invade  at  the  first  opportunity.  That  Scotland  was  near,  made 
it  tempting  :  that  it  was  believed  to  be  defenceless,  made  the  temptation  irre- 
sistible. In  i2go  Edward  I.  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  confusion  into 
which  Scotland  was  thrown  by  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
The  intrigues  which  followed  need  not  be  related  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in 
1296  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  Edward  invaded  a  country  which  he  had  kng 
desired  to  conquer.  But  he  little  recked  of  the  millions  of  treasure,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives,  which  were  to  be  squandered  before  that  war  was 
over.*2  The  contest  that  ensued  was  of  unexampled  length  and  severity  ;  and 
in  its  sad  course  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  their  heroic  resistance,  and  the 
victories  they  occasionally  gained,  had  to  endure  every  evil  which  could  be  in- 
flicted by  their  proud  and  insolent  neighbour.  The  darling  object  of  the  English 
was  to  subjugate  the  Scotch  ;  and  if  anything  could  increase  the  disg^race  &so 
base  an  enterprise,  it  would  be  that,  having  undertaken  it,  they  ignominionsljr 
failed.^3    The  suffering,  however,  was  incalculable,  and  was  aggravated  by  the 

»  Tytlcr's  History  of  Scotland,  \n\.  i.  pp.  38-54.  The  account  in  HoUinshemd's  SeoUttk 
Chronicle,  vol.  i.  pp.  .v>9-403,  ascribes  Um^  iinich  to  the  prowess  of  the  Scotch,  and  too 
little  to  the  elements  which  dispersod  the  flt»et.  Compare  irving*s  History  of  DumUmfioih 
shire,  second  edition.  4to.  iRf)f).  pp.  48,  49. 

»'»  Above.  vf)l.  i.  pp.  '^ftfi,  566. 

"  In  Tytlefs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  '*  the  early  part  of  the  reign  "  of  Afei- 
aiider  III.  is  indicated  as  the  period  in  which  "  the  first  approaches  were  made  towirdi 
the  great  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Scotland  "  by  the  English.  Alexander  III.  came  to 
the  throne  in  i24<).  Eariier,  the  feeling  was  very  different.  Thus,  late  in  the  tweUtt 
century,  ''  the  two  nations,  according  to  Fordun.  seemed  cme  people ;  EngUshoMt 
travelling  at  pleasure  through  all  the  comers  of  Scotland  (?) ;  and  Scotchmen  in  lihi 
manner  through  England.'*  RidpatWs  Border  History,  p.  76.  Compare  Dmifympltf* 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  At  that  time,  England,  being  weak,  was  peaoeeblf 
disposed. 

12  An  old  Scotch  writer  says,  with  some  exaggeration,  "  The  year  X296.  at  which  tfan 
the  bloodyest  and  longest  warr  that  ever  was  betwixt  two  nationes  fell  out,  and  contiiiorf 
two  hundroth  and  st^xtie  years,  to  the  undoeing  and  ruineing  of  many  noble  families*  witk 
the  slaugh  ter  of  a  million  of  men."     Somerville's  Metnoire  of  the  SomervtUss,  voL  L  p.  61. 

^3  See  some  just  and  biting  remarks  in  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  X>ofifl«f  v«li  ib 
p.  85. 
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important  fact  that  it  was  precisely  the  most  fertile  part  of  Scotland  which  was 
nn)st  exposed  to  the  English  ravages.  This,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  produced 
some  very  curious  results  on  the  national  character  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  will, 
without  entering  into  many  details,  give  a  slight  summary  of  the  more  immediate 
consequences  of  this  long  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

In  1296  the  English  entered  Berwick,  the  richest  town  Scotland  possessed,  and 
not  only  destroyed  all  the  property,  but  slew  nearly  all  the  inhabitants.^*  They 
then  marched  on  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  ;  and  so  completely  desolatec^  the 
country  that  the  Scotch,  flying  to  the  mountains,  and  stripped  of  their  all,  had 
no  resource  left  but  to  wage  from  their  native  fastnesses  a  war  similar  to  that 
which  their  savage  ancestors,  twelve  centuries  earlier,  had  conducted  against  the 
Romans.^^  In  1298  the  English  again  broke  in,  burnt  Perth  and  St.  Andrews, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  territory  south  and  west.^«  In  13 10  they  invaded  Scotland 
by  the  eastern  march,  and  carrying  off  such  provisions  as  were  left,  caused  so 
terrible  a  dearth,  that  the  people  were  forced  to  feed  on  horses  and  other  carrion.^^ 
All  over  southern  Scotland,  both  east  and  west,  the  inhabitants  were  now  reduced 
to  a  horrible  condition,  being  for  the  most  part  houseless  and  starved.*     In  1314. 


^*  "  Anno  gratiae  mccxcvi.  tertio  kalendas  Aprilis,  villa  et  castro  de  Berewico,  per 
inagnificum  regein  Angliae  Eadwardum  captis,  omnes  ibidem  inuentos  An^  gladio 
occiderunt,  paucis  exceptis,  qui  ipsam  villam  postmodum  abiurartlt.**  Fhres  Historic 
arum  per  MaUhaum  Wesimonasieriensem  colledi.  Lend.  1570,  foliOp  lib.  ii.  p.  403.  **  Atque 
mode  praedicto  villS  captd,  civibus  prostratis,  rex  AngUae  prsdictus  null!  stati  parcens 
aut  sexui,  duobus  diebus  rivulis  de  cniore  occisorum  fluentibus*  septem  millia  et  quin- 
gentas  animas  promiscui  sexAs  jusserat,  in  sua  tyrannide  desasviens,  tniddarL"  Fordun*s 
Scotichronicon,  cura  Goodall,  Edinb.  i775*  folio,  vd.  IL  pp.  159,  z6o.  "  Secutus  Rex  cum 
peditum  copiis  miserabilem  omnis  generis  caedem  edit."  BuchanatCs  R^rum  ScoHcarum 
Historian  Abredoniae,  1762,  lib.  viii.  p.  200.  "  They  left  not  one  creature  alive  of  the 
Scotish  blood  within  all  that  toune.**  HoUinsheaiTs  Scoitish  Chronicle,  Arbroath,  1805* 
4to.  vol.  i.  p.  418.  In  1286,  that  is,  only  ten  years  earlier,  "  No  other  port  of  Scot- 
land, in  point  of  commercial  importance,  came  near  to  a  comparison  with  Berwick.'* 
Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce^  London,  4 to,  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  Such  were  the 
brutal  crimes  of  our  wretched  and  ignorant  ancestors. 

^^  "  The  Scots  assembled  in  troops  and  companies,  and  betaking  themselves  to  the 
woods,  mountains,  and  morasses,  in  which  their  fathers  had  defended  themselves  against 
the  Romans,  prepared  for  a  general  insurrection  against  the  English  power."  Scoifs 
History  of  Scotland,  London,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Elgin  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
northern  point  of  this  expedition.  See  TyiUr*s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  p.  119,  and 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  657.  The  general  results  are  summed  up  by  Buchanan  : 
*'  lianc  stragem  ex  agrorum  incultu  consecuta  est  fames,  et  famem  pestis,  unde  major, 
({u^m  e  hello  clades  timebatur."    Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,  lib.  viii  p.  203. 

»«  "  The  army  then  advanced  into  Scotland  by  moderate  marches,  wasting  and  de- 
stroying everything  on  their  way."  ...  "A  party  of  Edward's  army>  sent  northwards, 
wasted  the  country,  and  burnt  Perth  and  Saint  Andrews."  Ridpaih^s  Border  History, 
pp.  146,  147. 

17  '*  The  king  entered  Scotland  by  the  eastern  march  with  a  great  army."  ..."  There 
was  this  year  so  terrible  a  dearth  and  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Scotland,  arising  from  the 
havoc  of  war,  that  many  were  obliged  to  fe^  on  the  flesh  of  horses  and  other  carri<Hi." 
Ibid.  pp.  164,  165.  See  also  Forduh's  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii  pp.  242,  243.  "  Quo  anno, 
propter  guerrarum  discrimina,  tanta  erat  panis  inopia  et  victualium  caristia  in  Scotia, 
quod  in  plerisque  locis,  compellente  famis  necessitate,  multi  camibus  equorum  et  aliorum 
pecorum  immundorum  vescebantur." 

[*  The  word  '*  houseless  "  is  misleading.  The  people  were  wont  to  live  in  huts,  easily 
constructed  of  boughs,  and  in  general  their  state  was  that  of  hardy  barbarians,  not  of  a 
civilized  population  reduced  to  misery.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Scots 
frequently  devastated  the  north  of  England.  Cp.  Burton,  History  of  $po(kuid»  Ii  19^,  «^|, 
280-2,  290,  298-302,  354,  356,  357-368,  375.  378.^Ed.] 
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nic-yh;  desperate  by  their  state,  they  raUicd  for  a  moment,  and,  in  the  battle  of 
Mannockbum,  gloriously  defeated  their  oppressors.*  But  their  unrelenting 
enemy  was  at  hand,  and  pressed  them  so  haixi  that  in  1322  Bruce,  in  order  to 
balHe  an  Knglish  invasion,  was  obliged  to  lay  waste  all  the  districts  south  of  the 
Firth  ni  Forth  ;  the  people  taking  refuge  as  before  in  the  mountains-'^  This 
time  therefore,  when  Kdward  II.  reached  Edinburgh,  he  plundered  nothing, 
l)ecaust\  the  country  Ixjing  a  desert,  there  was  nothing  to  plunder  ;  but  on  his 
return  he  did  what  he  could,  and  meeting  with  some  convents,  which  were  the 
only  signs  of  life  that  he  encountered,  he  fell  uf)on  them,  robbed  the  monasteries 
of  Melrose  and  HolyrotKl,  burnt  the  ablxjy  of  Dryburgh,  and  slew  those  monks 
who  from  age  <^r  disease  were  unable  to  escape.^*  In  1336  the  next  king, 
ICdward  III.,  c(juipped  a  numerous  army,  devastated  the  Lowlands  and  great 
part  of  the  Highlands,  and  destroyed  everything  he  could  find,  as  far  as  Inver- 
ness.2«  In  1346  the  EngUsh  overran  the  districts  of  Tweeddale,  the  Merse. 
Ettrick,  Annandale,  and  Galloway  ;  21  and  in  1355  Edward,  in  a  still  more 
barbarous  inroad,  burnt  every  church,  every  village,  and  every  town  he  ap- 
proache(1.22  And  scarcely  were  these  frightful  losses  somewhat  repaired,  when 
another  storm  burst  upon  the  devoted  land.  In  1385  Richard  II.  traversed  the 
southern  counties  to  Aberdeen,  scattering  destruction  on  every  side,  and  reducing 
to  ashes  the  cities  of  Edinburgh,  Dunfermhne,  Perth,  and  Dundee.*^ 

"*  Bruce  "  carefully  laid  the  whole  borders  waste  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Fcx-th,  removing 
the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  with  all  their  effects  of  any  value.  When  the  English 
army  entered,  they  found  a  land  of  desolation,  which  famine  seemed  to  guard.**  Scolts 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  See  also  Buchanan's  Return  Scoticarum  Hision^, 
lib.  viii.  p.  218.  [It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  invasions  the  people  always  drove 
their  cattle  into  the  hills  and  forests,  returning  with  them  after  the  starving  invaders 
had  retreated.  And  the  rivers  abounded  in  salmon.  Cp.  Hume  Brown,  Scotland  befon 
1700,  1893,  pp.  lo-ii,  45,  118,  119,  140,  etc. ;  and  Early  Travellers  in  Scotland,  iSpz* 
p.  44.— Ed.] 

'«  "  Eadwardus,  rex  Anglia?,  intravit  Scotiam  cum  magno  exercitu  equitum  et  peditum, 
ac  naviuni  inultitudnie  copiosa,  duodecimo  die  mensis  Augusti,  et  usque  villam  de  Edin- 
burgh pervenit.'*  ...  "  Spoliatis  tanien  tunc  in  reditu  Anglorum  et  praedatis  monas- 
teriis  Sancton  Crucis  de  Edinburgh  et  de  Melros,  atque  ad  magnam  desolationem  per- 
ductis.  In  ips(j  namque  monasterio  de  Melros  dominus  Willelmus  de  Peblis,  ejusdem 
monasterii  Prior,  unus  etiam  monachus  tunc  infimms,  et  duo  conversi  caici  effecti,  in 
dorniitc)rio  eorundem  ab  eisdcm  Anglis  sunt  interfecti,  et  plures  monachl  lethaliter  vul- 
nerati.  Corpus  Ooniinicuni  super  magnum  altarc  fuit  projectum,  ablatfi  pizide  argenteA 
ill  qua  erat  rcpositum.  Monastorium  de  Driburgh  igne  penitus  consumptum  est  et  in 
pulverein  redactinn.  Ac  alia  pia  loca  quamplurima  per  prxdicti  regis  violentiam  ignii 
flamnia  consumpsit :  qmxl,  Deo  rctribuente,  eisdem  in  prospenmi  non  cessit.*'  FordtU^s 
Scotichronicon,  vr^l.  ii.  p.  278.  "In  redeundo  sacra  juxta  ac  prophana  spoliata.  Monas- 
teria  Driburgum  et  Mulrossia  ctiain  ca?sis  nionachis  infinnioribus,  qui  vel  defectu  virium, 
vel  sonoctutis  fiducia  soli  remanscrant,  incensa."  Buchanan's  Rerum  Scoticarum  HistoriM, 
lib.  viii.  p.  219.  [The  invading  army,  however,  seems  to  have  suffered  more  than  the 
invaded.     See  Burton,  ii.  289. — Kd.J 

2^  Forduns  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  322,  323.  Dalrymple's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  232* 
447.     Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  188. 

21  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

22  Dalrymple's  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Forduns  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353-354« 
[The  date  was  1355  O.S.,  1356  N.S. — En.] 

23  "  Rex  Anglia),  Richardus  sccundus  a^gre  fercns  Scotos  et  Francos  tam  atrodter 
terram  suam  depra)darc,  et  nmnicipia  sua  assilire  et  ad  terram  prostemere,  exercitum 

[♦  The  rally  was  for  more  than  a  moment ;  it  lasted,  broadly  speaking,  from  1307  to 
1332.  And  between  the  inniiense  booty  taken  at  Bannockburn  and  the  great  sums  re- 
ceived in  addition  for  ransoms,  the  total  movable  wealth  of  Scotland  must  have  been 
more  than  doubled  at  a  stroke.  See  Burton,  ii.  269 ;  Hume  Brown,  History  of  ScoOtmi, 
1899,  i.  161. — Ed.] 
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By  these  disasters  the  practice  of  agriculture  was  everywhere  interrupted,  and 
in  many  places  ceased  for  several  generations.^*  The  labourers  either  fled  or 
were  murdered  ;  and  there  being  no  one  to  till  the  ground,  some  of  the  fairest 
parts  of  Scotland  were  turned  into  a  wilderness,  overgrown  with  briers  and 
thickets.  Between  the  invasions,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  taking  courage, 
issued  from  the  mountains,  and  raised  wretched  huts  in  the  place  of  their  former 
abodes.*  But  even  then  they  were  pursued  to  their  very  doors  by  wolves, 
searching  for  food,  and  maddened  with  hunger.  If  they  escaped  from  these 
famished  and  ferocious  animals,  they  and  their  families  were  exposed  to  a  danger 
still  more  horrible.  For  in  those  terrible  dajrs,  when  famine  stalked  abroad, 
tlespair  perverted  the  souls  of  men,  and  drove  them  to  new  crime.  There  were 
cannibals  in  the  land  ;  and  we  have  it  on  contemporary  authority  that  a  man 
and  his  wife,  who  were  at  length  brought  to  justice,  subsisted  during  a  consider- 
able period  on  the  bodies  of  children,  whom  they  caught  alive  in  traps,  devouring 
their  flesh,  and  drinking  their  blood.^s 

cf>llegit  grandem,  et  intravit  Scotiam,  state  tunc  novemdecim  annunim,  in  multitudine 
superba  progrediens,  omnia  circumquaque  perdens,  et  nihil  salvans;  templa  I>ei  et 
sanctuaria  religiosorum  monasteria  viz.  Driburgh,  MelrosetNewbotteUacnobilemvillam 
do  Edinburgh,  cum  ecclesia  Sancti  i£gidii  ejusdem,  voraci  flammA  incineravit ;  et, 
destructione  permaxima  factd  per  eimi  in  Laudonia,  ad  propria  sine  danmo  repatriavit." 
For  dun's  Scotichronicofit  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  **  En  ce  s6jour  que  le  roi  Richard  fit  en  Hainde- 
bourch  les  Anglois  coururent  tout  le  pays  d' environ  et  y  firent  moult  de  desrois ;  mais 
nullui  n'y  trouvdrent ;  car  tout  avoieut  retrait  ens  h&  forts,  et  ens  ^  grands  bois,  et  111 
chasse  tout  leur  bdtail."  .  .  .  **  Et  ardirent  les  Anglois  la  ville  de  Saint-Jean-Ston  en 
Ecosse,  oii  la  riviere  du  Tay  cuert,  et  y  a  un  bon  port  pour  aller  partout  le  monde  ;  et 
puis  la  ville  de  Dondie  ;  et  n'6pargnoient  abbayes  ni  moAtiers ;  tout  mettoient  les  Anglois 
en  feu  et  en  flambe  ;  et  coururent  jusques  k  Abredane  les  coureurs  et  Tavant-garde." 
Les  Chroniques  de  Froissart,  edit.  Buchon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  334,  335,  Paris,  1835.  See  also,  on 
this  ruffianly  expedition,  Chalmers'  Caledonia^  vol.  ii.  pp.  592,  593,  and  Buchanan's  Rerum 
Scoticarum  Historia,  lib.  ix.  p.  253  :  ''  Null!  loco,  neque  sacro,  neque  profano,  null! 
homini,  qui  mode  militari  esset  aetate,  parcebat."  [See  however  in  Burton,  ii.  354-5t 
how,  as  soon  as  the  starving  invaders  had  retreated,  the  people  returned  from  the  hills 
with  their  cattle,  grain,  and  effects,  taking  '*  the  devastation  of  their  land  with  marvellous 
indifference,"  rebuilding  their  huts,  and  partly  replenishing  them  with  the  plunder  taken 
in  the  simultaneous  raid  made  with  French  help  in  England,  where  **  the  French  said 
among  themselves  they  had  burned  in  the  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  Carlisle  more  than 
the  value  of  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.** — Ed.] 

^*  "  Agriculture  was  ruined ;  and  the  very  necessaries  of  life  were  lost,  when  the  prin- 
cipal lords  had  scarcely  a  bed  to  lye  on.'*  Chalmers*  Caledonia,  vol.  ii  p.  142.  See  also, 
in  p.  867  of  the  same  volume  of  this  learned  work,  some  curious  extracts  from  Scotch 
charters  and  other  sources,  illustrating  the  horrible  condition  of  the  country.  And  on 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  compare  Fordun's  Scolichfonicon,  voL  ii.  pp.  242,  324  ; 
Dalrymple's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  307,  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  330  ;  and  TyUer's  History  of  Scottand, 
vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

25  Notices  of  Scotch  cannibals  will  be  found  in  LifuUay  of  PiiscoUi^s  Chronicles  of 
Scotland,  edit.  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  163  ;  and  in  HollinsheatTs  Scottish  Chronicle,  4 to. 
1805,  vol.  ii.  pp.  16,  99.  In  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  the  following 
horrible  account  is  given ;  it  refers  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth  in  the  year  1339  : 
'*  Tota  ilia  patria  circumvicina  eo  tempore  in  tantum  fuit  vastata,  quod  non  remansit 
quasi  donms  inhabitata,  sed  ferae  et  cervi  de  montanis  descendentes  circa  villam  saepius 
venabantur.  Tanta  tunc  temporis  facta  est  caristia,  et  victualium  inopia,  ut  passim 
plebicula  deficeret,  et  tanquam  oves  herbas  depascentes,  in  foveis  mortua  reperirentur. 

[♦  As  we  have  seen,  not  *'  a  few  **  but  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  normally  returned 
to  their  places  as  soon  as  an  invasion  was  over.  The  further  details  about  the  wolves  and 
the  cannibals  are  greatly  overstated.  Cannibalism  was  an  exceptional  horror,  belonging 
to  times  of  famine  such  as  fell  upon  England  also  in  the  same  age  and  gave  rise  thereto 
similar  stories.     See  Social  England,  ed.  1902,  L  641,  679,  u.  ^61. — £0.] 
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ThiiM  tlie  tourtevnth  century  passed  away.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
devastations  of  the  Hnghsh  became  comparatively  rare  ;  and  although  the  bor- 
ders were  the  scene  of  constant  hostihties,^  there  is  no  instance,  since  the  year 
1400,  of  any  of  our  kings  invading  Scotland.^  An  end  being  put  to  those  mur- 
derous expeditions  which  reduced  the  country  to  a  desert.  Scotland  drew  breath, 
and  t>egan  to  recover  her  strength.38  But  though  the  material  losses  wete 
gradually  repaired  ;  though  the  fields  were  again  cultivated,  and  the  towns 
rebuilt,  there  were  other  consequences  which  were  less  easy  to  remedy,  and  from 
whose  effects  the  people  long  smarted.  These  were  the  inordinate  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  absence  of  the  municipal  spirit.  The  strength  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  citizens,  are  the  most  im{x>rtant  pecuUarities  of  Scotland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ;  and  they,  as  I  am  about  to  show, 
were  directly  encouraged  by  the  ravages  amimitted  by  the  Knglish  troops.* 
We  shall  moreover  see  that  this  combination  of  events  increased  the  authority 
(if  the  clergy,  weakened  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  classes.!  and  made  super- 
stition more  prevalent  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  in  Scotland  as  in  all  other  countries  everything  is  linked  together  ;  nothing 
is  casual  or  accidental ;  X  and  the  whole  march  of  affairs  is  governed  by  general 
causes,  which,  owing  to  their  largeness  and  remoteness,  often  escape  attention. 
but  which,  when  once  recognized,  are  found  to  be  marked  by  a  simplicity  and 
uniformity  which  are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  the  highest  tnitlis  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  reached. 

The  first  circumstance  favourable  to  the  authority  of  the  nobles  was  the 
structure  of  the  country.  Mountains,  fens,  lakes,  and  morasses,  which  even  the 
resources  of  modern  art  have  only  recently  made  accessible,  supplied  the  great 
Scottish  chieftains  with  retreats  in  which  they  could  with  impunity  defy  the 
power  of  the  crown.*^     The  poverty  of  the  soil  also  made  it  difficult  for  j 


Prc»i)e  illinc  in  abditis  latitabat  quidani  robustus  rusticus.  Crysticleik  nomine,  cum  vira- 
^ine  sua.  qui  niulierculis  ct  pueris  ac  juvcnibus  insidiabaiitur.  et,  tanquam  lupi  eos 
strangulantes,  de  ipsoruni  carnibus  victitabant." 

^^  Even  when  the  two  nations  were  at  peace,  the  borderers  were  at  war.  See  RidpaOCs 
Border  History,  pp.  240,  308,  394  ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  this  chronic  anarchy,  com- 
pare Hollinshead's  Scottish  Chronicle^  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  Lesley*s  History  of  Scotland,  pp.  40. 
52.  67.  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  301,  444,  449.  Siaie  Papers  of  the  JUign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  4to,  1836,  vol.  iv.  pp.  366,  370,  569,  570,  vol.  v.  pp.  17, 18,  161.  Hitkihe 
of  James  the  Sext,  pp.  21, 91, 146. 

^7  In  1400  Henry  IV.  made  '*  the  last  invasion  which  an  English  monarch  ever  con- 
ducted into  Scotland.'*  Tytler*s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  an  English  sovereign  **  had  the  policy  to 
disavow  any  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland."     Chalmers*  Caledonia,  voL  L  p.  650. 

'^  But  very  slowly.  Pinkerton  (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  167)  says :  "The 
frequent  wars  between  Scotland  and  England,  since  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  had 
occasioned  to  the  former  country  the  loss  of  more  than  a  century  in  the  progien  ci 
civilization.  While  in  England  only  the  northern  provinces  were  exposed  to  the 
Scottish  incursions.  Scotland  suffered  in  its  most  civilized  departments.  It  is  apparent 
that  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  the  kingdom  was  more  abundant  in  the  useful  arts  and 
manufactures  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Robert  III.** 

-^  Owing  to  this,  their  castles  were  by  position  the  strongest  in  Europe ;   Germany 

[*  Add  the  many  periodsin  which  tlie  king  was  a  minor,  from  the  death  of  Bruce  on- 
wards.— Ed.] 

[f  It  would  be  liard  to  specify,  in  medieval  Scotland,  any  "  intellectual  classes  **  apart 
from  the  clergy.  But  ua  educated  layman.  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  was  able  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century  tu  make  head  against  the  clergy  as  no  one  of  the  same  period  did  in 
England.     Cp.  Burton,  iii.  171.  324,  341,  421. — En. J 

[X  If  "  nothing  is  accidental,''  what  does  '"  accidental  '*  mean  ?  Buckle  seems  to  have 
forgotten  his  rtMuark  on  the  subject  in  a  previous  chapter.  Above  p.  29a.  Cp.  p.250.— 
Ed.J 
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tt)  find  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  from  this  cause  alone,  the  royal  troops  were 
often  unable  to  pursue  the  lawless  and  refractory  barons.*^  During  the  four- 
teenth century  Scotland  was  constantly  ravaged  by  the  English ;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  their  absence  it  would  have  been  a  hopeless  undertaking  for  any  king 
to  try  to  repress  such  powerful  subjects,  since  he  would  have  had  to  march  through 
districts  so  devastated  by  the  enemy  that  they  no  longer  yielded  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  Besides  this,  the  war  with  the  English  lessened  the  authority 
of  the  crown,  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively.  Its  patrimony,  lying  in  the  south, 
was  incessantly  wasted  by  the  borderers,  and  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  greatly  deteriorated  in  value.^i  In  1346  David  II.  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  during  his  captivity  of  eleven  years  the  nobles  carried  all  before 
them,  and  affected,  says  an  historian,  the  style  and  title  of  princes.^*  The  longer 
the  war  with  England  continued,  the  more  these  consequences  were  felt ;  so  that 
l>efore  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  few  of  the  leading  Scotch  families 
had  raised  themselves  to  such  pre-eminence  that  it  was  evident,  either  that  a 
deadly  struggle  must  ensue  between  them  and  the  crown,  or  else  that  the  execu- 
tive government  would  have  to  abdicate  its  most  essential  functions,  and  leave 
the  country  a  prey  to  these  headstrong  and  ferocious  chiefs.^ 

At  this  crisis  the  natural  alUes  of  the  throne  would  have  been  the  citizens  and 
free  burgesses,  who  in  most  European  countries  were  the  eager  and  resolute 
opponents  of  the  nobles,  whose  Ucentious  habits  interfered  not  only  with  their 
trsLcle  and  manufactures,  but  also  with  their  personal  liberty.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  long  war  with  England  was  favourable  to  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland. 
For,  as  the  invaders  ravaged  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  which  were  also  the 
only  tolerably  fertile  parts,  it  was  impossible  that  towns  should  flourish  in  the 
places  which  nature  had  appointed  for  them.  There  being  no  large  cities,  there 
was  no  asylum  for  the  citizens,  and  there  could  be  no  municipal  spirit.  There 
being  no  municipal  spirit,  the  crown  was  deprived  of  that  great  resource  which 
enabled  the  English  kings  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  punish  a  law- 
lessness which  long  impeded  the  progress  of  society. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Scotch  towns  were  so  utterly  insignificant  that 
but  few  notices  have  been  preserved  of  them  ;  contemporary  writers  concentrat- 

alone  excepted.  Respecting  their  sites,  which  were  such  as  to  make  them  in  many  in- 
stances almost  imassailable,  see  Chalmers*  Caledonia,  voL  ii.  pp.  i22»  406,  407,  9x8,  919* 
vol.  iii.  pp.  268,  269,  356-359*  864 ;  PennatU*s  ScoUand,vcA»  i.  pp.  175,  i77 »  Sinclair's 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  169,  vol.  vii.  p.  510,  vol.  xi.  pp.  102,  212, 407, 408,  vol.  xiL  pp.  25,  58, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  598,  vol.  XV.  p.  187,  vol.  xvi.  p.  554,  vol.  zviii.  p.  579,  vol.  xix.  p.  474,  vol.  xx. 
PP-  56,  312  ;  Macky's  Scotland,  pp.  183,  297  ;  and  some  good  remarks  in  Nimmo^s  History 
of  Stirlingshire,  p.  56.  Neither  England,  ncHT  France,  nor  Italy,  nor  Spain,  afforded  such 
iiiLiLiense  natural  advantages  to  their  aristocracy. 

^  '*  By  retiring  to  his  own  castle,  a  mutinous  baron  could  defy  the  power  of  his  sover- 
eign, it  being  almost  impracticable  to  lead  an  army  through  a  barren  country  to  places  of 
difficult  access  to  a  single  man."  History  of  Scotland,  book  i.  p.  59,  in  Robertson's  Works, 
edit.  London,  1831.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  materials  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  since  the  time  of  Robertson,  his  History  of  Scotland  is  still  valuable ;  because  he 
possessed  a  grasp  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  embrace  general  views  that  escape  ordin- 
ary compilers,  however  industrious  they  may  be. 

^^  *'  The  patrimony  of  the  Crown  had  been  seriously  dilapidated  during  the  period 
of  confusion  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Durham."  TytUr's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  86. 

32  **  During  the  long  captivity  of  David,**  the  nobles  had  been  completely  insubordinate 
and  "  afTected  the  style  and  title  of  princes.**  Tytler*s  History  of  Scotlartd,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
See  also,  on  the  state  of  the  barons  imder  David  II.,  Sken^s  Highlanders,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  63-67. 

^  In  1299  "  a  superior  baron  was  in  every  respect  a  king  in  miniature.**  TytUr's 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  In  1377  "  the  power  of  the  barons  had  been  decidedly 
increasing  shice  the  days  of  Robert  the  First.**  p.  332.  And  by  1398  it  bad  risen  still 
higher,     p.  39^- 
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uv^  their  attention  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  nobles  and  clei]gy.  Respecting 
tlie  people  who  found  shelter  in  such  miserable  cities  as  then  existed,  our  bert 
accounts  are  very  imperfect  ;  it  is  however  certain  that  dnring  the  IcmgEiig^ 
wars  the  inhabitants  usually  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  and  the 
wretched  h<jveLs  in  which  they  lived  were  burned  to  the  ground.^  Hence  the 
population  ac(iuired  a  fluctuating  and  vagabond  character,  which  prevented  the 
loniiation  of  settled  habits  of  industry,  and  thus  took  away  one  reason  whidi 
intii  have  for  congregating  together.  Thi»  applied  more  especially  to  the 
southern  I^)wlands ;  for  the  north,  there  were  other  evils  equally  threatening.  The 
k-rocious  Highlanders,  who  lived  entirely  by  plunder.*  were  constantly  at  hand ; 
and  to  them  were  not  unfrequently  added  the  freebooters  of  the  Western  Isles. 
Anything  which  lM>re  even  the  semblance  of  wealth  was  an  irresistible  exdte- 
nieiit  to  tlieir  cupidity.  They  could  not  know  that  a  man  had  property  withott 
longing  to  .steal  it  ;  and  next  to  stealing,  their  greatest  pleasure  was  to  destroy." 
AlK-nleeii  and  Inverness  were  particularly  exposed  to  their  assaults  ;  ami  tvior 
during  the  fifteenth  century  Inverness  was  totally  consumed  by  fire,  besides 
having  to  ])ay  at  other  times  a  heavy  ransom,  to  save  itself  from  a  «iT«ilar  fate.* 

^*  On  this  burning  of  Scotch  towns,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  invariable  i»actke 
of  iiur  huiiiane  forefathers,  see  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  592,  593  ;  Kentuifi 
A  nnals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  27.  375.  vol.  ii.  p.  304 ;  Mercer*s  Hisiory  of  Dunfitmlm, 
PP-  55.  56  ;  Sinclans  Scotland^  vol.  v.  p.  485,  vol.  x.  p.  584,  vd.  xix.  p.  161  ;  Riipt^i 
Border  History,  pp.  147,  221,  265. 

•*"  A  curious  description  of  them  is  given  in  a  Scotch  statute  of  the  year  1597.  **  Tbey 
hawe  lykwayis  tliroche  thair  barbarus  inbumanitie  maid  and  presentlie  makis  the  saidii 
hifrlaiidis  and  lies  qlk  are  inaist  comodious  in  thame  selwes  alsueill  be  the  ferteiUitie of  tk 
ground  as  be  riche  fischeingis  altogidder  vnproflitabiU  baithe  to  thame  selffis  and  toall 
vthuris  his  hieries  liegis  within  this  realme  ;  Thay  nathair  intertening  onie  ciuil  or  hooot 
SfK'ietie  amangis  thame  sclfiis  neythcr  zit  admittit  vthois  his  hienesse  lieges  to  trafioqoe 
within  thair  boundis  vithe  saiftie  of  thair  Hues  and  gudes :  for  remeid  quhairof  and  that  the 
s.iidis  iiihabitantis  of  the  saidis  hilandeis  and  lies  may  the  better  be  reduced  to  anegodlk; 
honest,  and  ciuill  nuiiier  of  living,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit/*  &c  Ads  of  the  PmHiMwati 
of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  138,  edit.  frJio,  181 6. 

These  little  peculiarities  of  the  Highlanders  remained  in  full  force  until  aboat  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history.  But  with- 
out anticipating  what  will  be  narrated  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  I  will  merely  refer  the 
reader  to  two  interesting  passages  in  PennafWs  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  and  in  Htmii 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219  :  both  of  which  illustrate  the  state  of  things  a  little  befcR 
1745- 

^"  Inverness  was  burned  in  i42().  Gregory* s  History  of  the  WesUm  HigMUmds^  p.  36; 
and  again  in  1455,  Buchanan  s  Rerum  Scoticarum  Hisioria,  lib.  xi.  p.  333.  **1he 
greatf^st  part  "  of  it  was  also  burned  in  141 1.  See  Aruierson  on  the  HighlmtuUt  Ednh. 
1H27,  p.  82. 

Aberdeen,  being  richer,  was  more  tempting,  but  was  likewise  more  able  to  defend  itidL 
Still,  its  burgh  records  supply  curious  evidence  of  the  constant  fear  in  which  thedtiMi 
lived,  and  of  the  precautions  which  they  took  to  ward  off  the  attacks,  sometimes  of  the 
luiglish,  and  sometimes  of  the  clans.  Sac  the  Couftcil  Register  of  Aberdeen  (published  bf 
the  Spalding  Club.  Al>erdeen,  1S44-1848, 4to),  vol.  i  pp.  8,  19,  60,  83,  197,  319,  332«  M 
vol.  ii.  p.  82.  The  last  entry,  which  is  dated  July  31,  1593,  mentions  "  the  disordosit 
and  lawles  helaiidmen  in  Birss,  (ilcntaimer,  and  their  about,  nocht  onlie  in  theoomcrdM 
niurth(Ting  of  men  and  bairnis,  bot  in  the  maisterfuU  and  violent  robbing  and  qrahciRI 
of  all  tlu;  bestial],  guidis,  and  geir  of  a  gryt  pairt  of  the  inhabitantis  of  theas  bomidiik 

I*  An  obvi<ius  over -statement.  The  account  here  given  of  the  Highlandcn  asd 
lsland(Ts,  though  in  liarmony  with  much  of  the  language  of  Pinkerton  and  Burton* iioit 
of  perspective.  The  Lowlanders  had  originally  taken  the  lands  of  the  Highlander^  who 
simply  regarded  themselves  as  at  perpetual  war  with  the  other  race.  But  an  ezad^ 
similar  lift;  was  led  by  the  Lowland  clans  on  the  borders.  See  the  account  of  Bishop  Lcdhk 
given  in  Hume  Brown's  Scotland  before  ijito,  pp.  i()6-i7o.      And  see  below,  $ioi€  Sa.^Bp^] 
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Such  insecurity  ^^  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  made  peaceful  industry 
impossible  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  Nowhere  could  a  town  be  built  without 
being  in  danger  of  immediate  destruction.  The  consequence  was  that  during 
many  centuries  there  were  no  manufactures  ;  there  was  hardly  any  trade  ;  and 
nearly  all  business  was  conducted  by  barter.38  Some  of  the  commonest  arts  were 
unknown.  The  Scotch  were  unable  to  make  even  the  arms  with  which  they 
fought.  This,  among  such  a  warhke  people,  would  have  been  a  very  profitable 
labour  ;  but  they  were  so  ignorant  of  it  that  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  most 
of  the  annour  which  they  wore  was  manufactured  abroad,  as  also  were  their 
spears,  and  even  their  bows  and  arrows  ;  and  the  heads  of  these  weapons  were 
entirely  im]K)rted  from  Flanders.^®  Indeed,  the  Flemish  artizans  supphed  the 
Scotch  with  ordinary  farming  implements,  such  as  cart-wheels  and  wheel -barrows, 
whicli,  n])out  the  year  1475.  "sed  to  be  regularly  shipped  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries/»'>     As  to  the  arts  which  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  refinement,  they  were 


rasing  of  gryt  hairschip  furth  of  the  samen,  being  committit  to  ewous  and  nar  this  burgh, 
within  XX  mylis  theirunto,  deuysitandordanitforpreservatioun  of  this  burgh  and  inhabi- 
taiitis  theirof,  fra  the  tyrannous  invasion  of  the  saidis  hieland  men,  quha  has  na  respect 
to  (iod  nor  man  ;  that  the  haill  inhabitantis  of  this  burgh,fensiball  persones  als  weill  oniric 
as  frie,  salbe  in  reddiness  weill  armit  for  the  defence  of  this  burgh,  thair  awin  lyvis,  gudis, 
and  geir,  and  resisting  and  repressing  of  the  said  heland  men  as  occasioun  salbe  offered, 
at  all  tymes  and  houris  as  thay  salbe  requirt  and  chargit." 

Even  in  1668  we  find  complaints  that  Highlanders  had  forcibly  carried  off  women  from 
Aberdeen  or  from  its  neighbourhood.  Records  of  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  290.  Other 
evidence  of  their  attacks  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  may  be  seen  in 
Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  133  ;  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  i. 
pp.  25,  217  ;  Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  pp.  62,  73. 

^7  Even  Perth  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  Scotland,  because  "  its  vicinity  to  the  High- 
lands "  made  it  dangerous  for  the  sovereign  to  reside  there.  Lawson's  Book  of  Perth, 
p.  xxxi. 

^^  On  the  prevalence  of  barter,  and  lack  of  specie,  in  Scotland,  see  the  Spalding  Club 
Miscellany,  vol.  iv.  pp.  Ivii.-Ix.,  Aberdeen,  1849,  4to.  In  1492,  the  treasury  of  Aberdeen 
was  obliged  to  borrow  £4  165.  Scots.  Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Com- 
pare Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  x.  p.  542.  Fynes  Mor>'Son,  who  was  in 
Scotland  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  "  the  gentlemen  reckon  their  revenues  not 
by  rents  of  money,  but  by  chauldrons  of  victuals."  Moryson's  Itinerary,  part 'iii.  p.  155, 
London,  folio,  1617  ;  a  rare  and  extremely  curious  book,  which  ought  to  be  reprinted. 
[See  it  in  Hume  Brown  s  Early  Travellers  in  Scotland,  1891. — Ed.]  A  hundred  years  after 
Moryson  wrote,  it  was  observed  that  *'  in  England  the  rents  are  paid  in  money  ;  in 
Scotland  they  are,  generally  speaking,  paid  in  kind,  or  victual,  as  they  call  it."  De  Foe's 
History  of  the  Union,  p.  130. 

3«  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  (1424-1436),  *'  It  appears  that  armour,  nay  spears,  and 
bows  and  arrows,  were  chiefly  imported."  ..."  In  particular,  the  heads  of  arrows  and 
of  spears  seem  to  have  been  entirely  imported  from  Flanders."  Pinkerton's  History  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  We  learn  from  Rymer's  Fcedera  that,  in  1368,  two  Scotchmen 
liaving  occasion  to  fight  a  duel,  got  their  armour  from  London.  Macpherson's  Annals  of 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  575.  [On  the  other  hand,  *'  the  making  of  brass  cannon  in  Scotland 
seems  to  have  preceded  that  art  in  England  "  {The  Days  of  James  IV.,  ed.  by  G.  Gregory 
Smith,  1890,  app.  L.  p.  211),  the  Scots  being  well  supplied  in  that  respect  at  Flodden  in 
1513.— Ed.] 

*o  From  the  Bibel  of  English  Policy,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  we  learn  that  "  the  Scottish  imports  from  Flanders  were  mercery,  but  more 
haberdashery,  cart-wheels,  and  wheel-barrows."  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  408.  In  Mercer's  History  of  Dunfermline,  p.  61,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, "  Even  in  the  best  parts  of  Scotland,  the  inhabitants  could  not  manufacture  the 
most  necessary  articles.  Flanders  was  the  great  mart  in  those  times,  and  from  Bruges 
chiefly  the  Scots  imported  even  horse-shoes,  harness,  saddles,  bridles,  cart-wheels,  and 
wheel -barrows,  besides  all  their  mercerv  and  haberdashery." 
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z-iTw-isti   zjziz*  est  01  ibe  qvesuoB.^     Until  the  sevente 

-vu   —\riimzz'z::red  a  Scotiaiid.^  nrithrr  was  any  soap  i 

zji  ziszAT  :1l55  c:  ctxxess  vx>iild  hav«  fjccmed  windcms  at 

:  i.':i:tl-»    *«  &:^  &?  th«T  were  ahke  filthy  in  their  penons 

i'^s'ii  ;:  r  s-:i«r  wus  too  small  to  inrincr  any  one  to  attem] 

'l'i'z*z   ZTirrzSits   ox   uadnstry   vere   cqnaQy   backwaid. 


*■-   >.:-ci*Ki  »i5  ::r  &  L-.cz  rcriid  dc*  :f  the  most  wealtiay.  and  In 
--.  s:  M,i-.iz.:^L  ::  ill  ti-s  Sc:i:h  :itxs.     But  it  appeus  iram  the  ooandl-iCKirti 

-.:-^i^fc  :*i:  '  n  :i*  ret g  :;'  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  myt  a  media 

:-*  :  -ru  :*;*:>  ::  t\»*ziz*  the  rricLary  repairs  of  a  cIocIe.**     Ktmmtift  Awn 
.i.-.-j:.'"..  -.  «:.  :„  r.  \f\.    •!"=.  :h«  5»:.::ch  clocks  in  the  middle  of  the  sizteenth  ca 

-..:  ^-*  NL-.  M.-rl*:.-  *  ~:*r**ti^£  Iiv  :*  Cariju.  London,  1554,  voL  ii.  p.  138.    C 

'-   i.  r-  ::  :  -. : :  ^r  :-*:c£*  Hiv  "  <*:  -r  2t  the  vilLa^  of  Wemysa,  in  Fifie»  a  small 
-.•:.  :^-*  :i*  ir-:  k- i-*^  ::  Live  existed  amongst  ns^"     Climmh€w^  ifniieb,  1 
-   - .     S<-  il?.;  r.  *;•-     ^Hiv  £:t  his  Ikccce  m  1590.    See  Coekwmm-PmhitKs  Uu 
^:  -'.^kJ.  :  ? :;.  7.  5  -.  Trie*  "  :^->d  "  is  a  ziisprint. — Ed.] 

*'■  ?.*::'i  tiis  zi=.*.  s:ip  was  izipxted  into  Scotland  from  foccign  conntzies.  c 
•r  ..  F.ir.d*rs."  It:  J.,  v::.  L  p.  5:r,  under  the  year  z6x9,  where  mentaon  ismade< 
■:.*.-. ifirtio-  «:  u;  ii  Lci:h.  "The  sope-workes  of  Leith '*  are  noticed  in  16; 
1:21'  .**':  AK^^fi.  v:I-  iv.  p.  t-*. 

•«  Ki".  ^-h:  '.-is::«ii  >:::Ia::lci  :66i,says, "  In  the  best  Scottish  hoosei^  even  the  1 
ji'.z.  *>.  the  Tir.  i :  ws  ^e  n :  t  flazed  throughout,  bnt  the  upper  part  only ;  the  kmcr 
:.v.  \K-  •-•diT.  shuts  :r  f:lds  t:>  open  at  pleasure  and  admit  the  fresh  air.*'  .  .  .  ' 
:-:.i:r.Arv  ::  ir.iry-hyises  are  piiihil  cots,  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  torvci,  h 
iz  :he:::  but  :r.e  r:o=:.  many  of  theoi  no  chimneys*  the  windows  ^-ery  small  holesas 
^lire.i."  /Cj;/*  Iiimtjrzts,  p.  153.  edited  by  Dr.  Lankestcr,  London.  1846.  "i 
:-: :  the  ^lass  nir.ii'n'  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  small  faxm-boi 
Rf  \K'i  H'.srfy  :-g:jsz:v,  v:1.  IL  p.  265.  Edinburgh,  1797.  [There  seems  to  have 
r-^'tr  ^eiii.-'r.  ir.  this  —atter  after  the  prosperous  period  of  James  IV.  and  James  V. 
De  \yA\.  the  Spar.ish  a^ent,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1496  and  1497.  writes  that 
h  us^<  ire  c-»i.  all  built  of  he«-n  stone,  and  provided  with  excellent  doors,  glass  win 
.iiii  a  ::7eit  number  cf  chimneys."  He  further  praises  the  furniture  (cited  in  J 
BruK>  Early  Trai<iUrs  in  Scotland,  XS93,  p.  47,  and  in  his  History  of  ScoUmnd,  il 
U'^i  •  Ayala  appears  to  be  given  to  exaggeration,  but  there  is  also  the  testlma 
Alcsius  that  in  isz-y  Edinburgh  was  "  not  built  of  brick,  but  of  natural  stones  sqH 
(cited  in  Hume  Brovns  Scotland  before  1700,  p.  107. — Ed.] 

^^  In  1050  it  was  stated  of  the  Scotch  that  *'  many  of  their  women  are  so  sfaittid^ 
they  do  not  wash  their  linen  above  once  a  month,  nor  their  hands  and  faces  above  0 
year."  WhitelocWs  Merrtoriah,  p.  46$,  London.  1732,  folia  Six  or  seven  j^eais  sftn 
a  traveller  in  Scotland  says, "  The  linen  they  supplied  us  with,  were  it  not  to  boast  d 
little  or  nothing  different  from  those  female  complexions  that  never  washed  their 
to  retain  their  Christendom."  FrancKi  Xorihern  Memoirs,  edit.  Edinburgh,  xBsx.  ] 
A  celebrated  Scotchman  notices,  in  1698,  the  uncleanly  habits  of  his  coutttrymoi 
gives  a  comical  reason  for  them  ;  since,  according  to  him,  they  were  in  a  great  me 
caused  by  the  position  of  the  capital.  **  As  the  happy  situation  of  London  hasbea 
principal  cause  of  the  glory  and  riches  of  England,  so  the  bad  situation  of  Edinbvgl 
hecn  one  great  occasion  of  the  poverty  and  unclcanliness  in  which  the  greater  part  0 
people  of  Scotland  live.*'  Second  Discourse  on  the  Affairs  of  ScoUand^  in  FUUker  fl/ 
toun's  Political  Works,  p.  119,  Glasgow,  1749.  Another  Scotchman,  among  his  ren 
cences  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  that "  table  and  bodylinsnO 
seldom  shifted."  Memoires  by  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  Monymusk,  in  SpMing 
.\fiscellany,  vol.  ii.  p,  100,  Aberdeen,  1842,  4to.  Finally,  we  have  positive  proof  tb 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  even  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  people  used.  iM 
of  soap,  a  substitute  too  disgusting  to  mention.  See  the  account  commimicatedb 
Rev.  Wiiliain  Leslie  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  Sinclair's  Statisticai  AceoutU  of  Sca« 
vol.  ix.  p.  177,  Edinburgh,  1793.^ 
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1620  the  art  of  tanning  leather  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  Scotland  ;  ^ 
and  it  is  stated  on  apparently  good  authority  that  no  paper  was  made  there 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.*' 

In  the  midst  of  such  general  stagnation  the  most  flourishing  towns  were,  as 
may  be  easily  supposed,  very  thinly  peopled.  Indeed,  men  had  so  little  to  do, 
that  if  they  had  collected  in  large  numbers  they  must  have  starved.  Glasgow 
is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have  l)Gen  founded  about  the 
sixth  century.^s  At  all  events,  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  according  to  the 
measure  of  that  age  a  rich  and  prosperous  place,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  holding 
both  a  market  and  a  fair.*^  It  had  also  a  municipal  organization,  and  was 
governed  by  its  own  provosts  and  baillies.^  Yet  even  this  fomous  town  had 
no  kind  of  trade  before  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  inhabitants  began  to  cure 
salmon  and  export  it.^^  That  was  the  only  branch  of  industry  with  M^ch 
Glasgow  was  acquainted.  We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  at  hearing  that 
so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  entire  population  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  whose  wealth  consisted  of  some  small  cattle  and  a  few 
acres  of  ill -cultivated  land.'^^ 

Other  cities,  though  bearing  a  celebrated  name,  were  equally  backward  at  a 
still  more  recent  period.  Dunfermline  is  associated  with  many  historic  reminis- 
cences ;   it  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Scotch  kings,  and  many  Scotch  parlia- 


*'  Chambers'  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 

47  A  paper-mill  was  established  near  Edinburgh  in  z675  ;  but  **  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude this  paper-mill  was  not  continued,  and  that  paper-making  was  not  snccessfnlly  in 
troduced  into  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century."  CJmmbers*  Annah. 
vol.  ii.  p.  399.  I  have  met  with  so  many  proofs  of  the  great  accuracy  of  this  valuable 
work  that  I  should  be  loath  to  question  any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Chamben,  when,  as  in 
this  case,  I  have  only  my  memory  to  trust  to.  But  I  think  that  I  have  seen  evidence  of 
paper  being  successfully  manufactured  in  Scotland  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  I  cannot  recall  the  passages.  [A  paper  mill  was  set  up  in  Scotland  by  a  German 
in  1 590  ( Cochran  -Patrick* s  Mediaval  Scotland t  p.  61 ).  The  miU  set  up  in  1675  was  burned 
down,  but  was  going  again  in  1679,  ^uid  a  company  for  making  superior  paper  got  its 
Act  of  Parliament  in  1695  {Id.  p.  62). — Ed.]  However,  Amot,  in  hit  Hittory  of  Edut' 
burgh,  p.  599,  edit.  4  to.  says,  "  About  forty  years  ago,  prhiting  or  writing  paper  began  to 
be  manufactured  in  Scotland.  Before  that,  papers  were  imported  from  Holland,  or 
brought  from  England."  As  Amot's  work  was  printed  in  1788,  this  coincides  with  Mr. 
Chambers'  statement.  I  may  add  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
'•  two  paper-mills  near  Perth."  Heron's  Journey  through  ScoOtrnd,  voL  L  p.  X17,  Perth, 
1799  ;  2^d  that  in  1751  and  1763  the  two  first  paper-mills  were  erected  north  of  the 
Forth.  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ix.  p.  593,  vol.  xvi.  p.  373.  Com- 
pare Letiice's  Letters  from  Scotland  in  1792,  p.  420. 

*^  "  This  city  was  founded  about  the  sixth  century."  M^Vri^t  Hit$ory  of  Glasgow, 
edit.  1 830,  p.  120.    Compare  Denholm's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  2,  Glasgow,  2804. 

*^  In  1 1 72  a  market  was  granted  to  Glasgow ;  and  in  1190,  a  fair.  See  the  charters  in 
the  Appendix  to  Gibson's  History  of  Glasgow,  pp.  299,  302,  Glasgow,  1777. 

^  By  the  sale  of  land  made  by  Robert  dc  Mythyngby  to  Mr.  Reginald  de  Irewyne, 
A.D.  1268,  it  is  evident  that  the  town  was  then  governed  by  provosts,  aldermen,  or  wardens, 
and  baillies,  who  seem  to  have  been  independent  of  the  bishop,  and  were  possessed  of  a 
common  seal,  distinct  from  the  one  made  use  of  by  the  bishop  and  chapter."  Gibson's 
History  of  Glasgow,  p.  72. 

61  "A  Mr.  William  Elphinston  is  made  mention  of  as  the  first  promoter  of  trade  in 
Glasgow,  so  early  as  the  year  1420 .  the  trade  which  he  ^omoted  was  in  all  probability 
the  curing  and  exporting  of  salmon."  Gibson*s  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  ^03.  See  also 
M* lire's  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  93.  . 

63  Gibson  {History  of  Glasgow,  p.  74),  with  every  desire  to  tako  a  tailgiilne  view  of  the 
early  state  of  his  own  city,  says  'that  m  1450  the  inhabitants  "  might  perbaps'amount  to 
fifteen  hundred  :  "  and  that  "  their  weiadth  coosistejd  in  a  few  bnrraw-roodft  y/mf  IB* 
cultivated,  and  in  some  small  catUe,  which  fed  on  their  c " 
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ments  have  been  held  there.^  Such  events  are  supposed  to  confer  distinction ; 
but  the  illusion  vanishes  when  we  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  condition  of 
the  place  where  they  happened.  In  spite  of  the  pomp  of  princes  and  legislatora, 
Dunfermline,  which  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  a  poor  village, 
composed  of  wooden  huts.<^  had  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centniy 
advanced  so  slowly  that  its  whole  population,  including  that  of  its  wretched 
suburbs,  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  persons."  For  a  Scotch  town  that  was 
a  considerable  number.  About  the  same  time,  Greenock,  we  are  assured,  was  a 
village  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cottages,  tenanted  by  poor  fishennen.* 
KilmamcKk.  which  is  now  a  great  emporium  of  industry  and  of  wealth,  con- 
tained in  i^>68  lietween  five  and  six  hundred  inhabitants.^^  And  to  come  down 
still  l(iwer,  even  Paisley  itself,  in  the  year  1700.  possessed  a  population  which, 
according  to  the  highest  estimate,  did  not  amount  to  three  thousand.^ 

AlK'tdeen.  the  metro]X)hs  of  the  north,  was  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Scotch  towns,  and  was  not  a  little  envied  during  the  Middle 
Ages  for  its  power  and  importance.  These,  however,  like  all  other  wonls, 
are  relative,  and  mean  different  things  at  different  periods.  Certainly,  we  shall 
not  Ix^  much  struck  by  the  magnitude  of  that  city  when  we  learn,  from  calcula- 
tions made  from  its  tables  of  mortality,  that  so  late  as  1572  it  could  only  boast 
of  about  two  thousand  nine  hundred  inhabitants.''*  Such  a  fact  will  dispel  many 
a  dream  respecting  the  old  Scotch  towns,  particularly  if  we  csdl  to  mind  that  it 
refers  to  a  date  when  the  anarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  passing  away,  amd 
Al>erdeen  had  for  some  time  been  improving.  That  city — if  so  miserable  i 
collection  of  persons  deserves  to  l>e  termed  a  city — was  nevertheless  one  of  the 


^  *'  Dunfermline  continued  to  be  a  favourite  royal  residence  as  long  as  the  Scottish 
dynasty  existed.  Charles  I.  was  born  here  ;  as  also  his  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  from  whom  her  present  Majesty  is  descended  ;  and  Charles  II.  paid  a  vint  to 
this  ancient  seat  of  royalty  in  1650.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  often  held  in  it*' 
St'Culloch's  Geographical  Dictioftary,  London,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  723.  Compare  Utruft 
History  of  Dunfermline,  1828,  pp.  56,  58.  and  Chalmers*  History  of  Dunfermlnu,  1844* 
p.  264. 

->*  In  1385  it  was  "  only  a  sorry  wooden  village,  belonging  to  the  monastery."  Mtner* 
History  of  Dunfermline,  p.  62. 

Bc  See  "  Ms.  Annals,"  in  Chalmers*  History  of  Dunfermline,  p.  327.  In  1634,  we  lean 
from  Balfour* s  Amiales,  edit.  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  that  "  the  quhoU  bodey  of  tiie  towBEi 
wich  did  consist  of  120  tenements,  and  287  families,  was  brunt  and  consumed*'* 

M  '*  Greenock,  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  shipping  towns  in  Scotland,  wasin  tk^ 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  mean  fishing  village,  consisting  of  a  sin^  row  of  thatdiad 
cottages,  which  was  inhabited  by  poor  fishermen."  Chalmers*  Caledonia,  voL  iii.  p.  806, 
4  to,  1824* 

^'^  In  May,  1668,  Kilmarnock  was  burnt ;  and  "  the  event  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notke 
as  marking  the  smallness  of  Kilmarnock  in  those  days,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  manufacturing  industry  in  the  country.  A  hundred  and  twenty  lamlUet  speib 
to  a  population  of  between  five  and  six  hundred."  Chambers*  Annals,  Edinbmi^.  i85S> 
vol.  ii.  p.  320.  In  1658,  their  houses  are  described  by  an  eye-witness  as  "  little  better  flin 
huts."     Franck's  Northern  Memoirs,  reprinted  Edinburgh,  iSaz,  p.  101. 

cB  '*  Betwixt  two  and  three  thousand  souls."  Denholm*s  History  of  Glasgom,  p.  541* 
edit.  Glasgow,  1804. 

^  In  1572  the  registers  of  Aberdeen  show  that  seventy-two  deaths  occurred  in  tlie 
year.  An  annual  mortality  of  i  in  40  would  be  a  very  favourable  estimate ;  indeed 
rather  too  favourable,  considering  the  habits  of  the  people  at  that  time.  However, 
supposing  it  to  be  i  in  40,  the  population  would  be  2,880  ;  and  if,  as  I  make  no  donbt,  tbe 
mortality  was  more  than  i  in  40,  the  population  must  of  course  have  been  leas.  Keonedyt 
in  his  valuable  but  very  uncritical  work,  conjectures  that  "  one  fiftieth  part  of  tbe  in- 
habitants had  died  annually  ;  "  though  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  town  in  Eunps 
anything  like  so  healthy  as  that.  On  this  hypothesis,  which  is  contradicted  by  e\'ST 
sort  of  statistical  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us,  the  number  would  be  79  X  50 W3160O1 
See  Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  London,  1818, 4to. 
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most  densely  peopled  places  in  Scotland.  From  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth,  nowhere  else  were  so  many  Scotchmen  assembled  together, 
except  in  Perth,  Edinburgh,  and  possibly  in  Saint  Andrews  w  Respecting  Saint 
Andrews,  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  precise  information  ;  ^^  but  of 
Perth  and  Edinburgh  some  particulars  are  preserved.  Perth  was  long  the 
capital  of  Scotland,  and  after  losing  that  pre-eminence  it  was  still  reputed  to  be 
the  second  city  in  the  kingdom.«2  Its  wealth  was  supposed  to  be  astonishing  ; 
and  every  good  Scotchman  was  proud  of  it,  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his 
countr)^♦«  i^ut  according  to  an  estimate  recently  made  by  a  considerable 
authority  in  these  matters,  its  entire  population  in  the  year  1585  was  under  nine 
thousand. 64  This  will  suq:)rise  many  readers  ;  though,  considering  the  state  of 
society  at  that  time,  the  real  wonder  is,  not  that  there  were  so  few,  but  that  there 
were  so  many.  For  Edinburgh  itself,  notwithstanding  the  officials  and  numerous 
hangers-on  which  the  presence  of  a  court  always  brings,  did  not  contain,  late  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  more  than  sixteen  thousand  persons.^  Of  their  general 
condition,  a  contemporary  observer  has  left  us  some  account.  Froissart,  who 
visited  Scotland,  and  records  what  he  saw  as  well  as  what  he  heard,  gives  a 
lamentable  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  houses  in  Edinburgh  were  mere 
huts,  thatched  with  boughs  ;  and  were  so  shghtly  put  together  that  when  one  of 
them  was  destroyed  it  only  took  three  days  to  rebuild  it.  As  to  the  people  who 
inhabited  these  wretched  hovels,  Froissart,  who  was  by  no  means  given  to 
exaggeration,  assures  us  that  the  French,  unless  they  had  seen  them,  could  not 
have  believed  that  such  destitution  existed,  and  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  they 
understood  what  poverty  really  was.^ 

♦*^  "  St.  Andrews,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  appear  to  have  been  the  three  most  populous 
cities  before  the  Reformation."  Lawsori's  Rotnan  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  1836,  p.  26. 
The  same  assertion  is  made  in  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  But 
neither  of  these  writers  appears  to  have  made  many  researches  on  the  subject,  or  else  they 
would  not  have  supposed  that  Aberdeen  was  larger  than  Edinburgh. 

♦•'  I  have  carefully  read  the  two  histories  of  St.  Andrews,  by  Dr.  Grierson  and  by  Mr. 
Lyon,  but  have  found  nothing  in  them  of  any  value  concerning  the  early  history  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Lyon's  work,  which  is  in  two  thick  volumes,  is  unusually  superficial,  even  for  a 
local  history  ;  and  that  is  saying  much. 

"■-  "  Of  the  thirteen  parliaments  held  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  eleven  were  held  at 
Perth,  one  at  Stirling,  and  one  at  Edinburgh.  The  National  Councils  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  were  held  there  uniformly  till  1459.  Though  losing  its  pre-eminence  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Edinburgh  as  a  capital,  Perth  has  uniformly  and  constantly  maintained  the  second 
place  in  the  order  of  burghs,  and  its  right  to  do  so  has  been  repeatedly  and  solemnly 
acknowledged."  Penny's  Traditions  of  Perth,  Perth,  1836,  p.  231.  See  also  p.  305.  It 
appears,  however,  from  Froissart,  that  Edinburgh  was  deemed  the  capital  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*^  1  find  one  instance  of  its  being  praised  by  a  man  who  was  not  a  Scotchman.  Alex- 
ander Necham  "  takes  notice  of  Perth  in  the  following  distich,  quoted  in  Camden  s 
Britannia  : 

'  Transis  ample  Tai,  per  rura,  per  oppida,  per  Perth  : 
Regnum  sustentant  illius  urbis  opes.' 
Tims  Englished  in  Bishop  Gibson's  Translation  of  Camden's  Book  : 

'  Cireat  Tay,  through  Perth,  through  towns,  through  country  flies : 
I*erth   the  whole  kingdom  with  her  wealth  supplies.'  " 

Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  xviii.  p.  511. 
•>'   1.4-27  xC  =  8,562,  the  computed  population  in  1584  andisSs,  exclusive  of  the  extra- 
ordinarv  mortalitv  caused  by  the  plague.     Chambers'  Annals  of  Scotland,  1858,  vol.  i. 
p.  15-^. 

•'•'•  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  hardly  exceeded  sixteen 
thousand."     Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

•'♦'  When  the  French  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  Scotch  said,  "  '  Quel  diable  les  a  mandds  ? 
Ne  savons-nous  pas  bien  faire  notre  guerre  sans  eux  aux  Anglois  ?  Nous  ne  ferons  j^ 
bonne  besogne  tant  conune  ils  soient  avec  nous.     On  leiw  disc  que  ils  s'en  revoisent,  et  que 
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After  this'period  there  was  no  doubt  considerable  improvement  ;  but  it  was 
very  slow,  and  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  skilled  labour  was""  hardly 
known,  and  honest  industry'  was  universally  despised.*'  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  the  citizens,  poor,  miserable,  and  ignorant,  should  frequently 
{)urchase  the  protection  of  some  powerful  noble  by  yielding  to  him  the  little  in- 
(lej>endence  that  they  might  have  retained.^     Few  of  the  Scotch  towns  ventured 

nous  sommes  gens  assez  en  Escosse  pour  parmaintenir  notre  guerre,  et  que  point  nous  ne 
voulons  leur  compagnie.  lis  ne  nous  entendent  point,  ni  nous  euz  ;  nous  ne  savons 
parler  ensemble  ;  ils  auront  tantot  rifl^  et  mang6  tout  ce  qui  est  en  ce  pays  :  ils  nous 
feront  plus  de  contraires,  de  depits,  et  de  dommages,  si  nous  les  laissons  convenir,  que  les 
Anglois  ne  feroient  si  ils  sVtoient  embattus  entre  nous  sans  ardoir.  Et  si  les  Anglois 
ardent  nos  tnaisons,  que  pent  il  chaloir  ?  Nous  les  aurons  tantdt  refaites  k  bon  marcM. 
iiuus  n'y  mettons  au  refaire  que  trois  jours,  mais  que  nous  ayons  quatre  ou  six  estacbes  et 
de  la  ram^e  pour  lier  par  dessus.'  " 

'*  Ainsi  disoient  les  Escots  en  Escosse  a  la  venue  des  seigneurs  de  France,"  .  .  ,  **  Et 
quand  les  Anglois  y  chevauchent  ou  que  ils  y  vont,  ainsi  que  ils  y  ont  6t€  plusieurs  foe, 
il  convient  que  leurs  pourv^ances,  si  ils  veulent  vivre,  les  suivent  toujours  au  dos ;  car  oo 
ne  trouve  rien  sur  le  pays :  k  grand*peine  y  recuexTC-l'en  du  fer  pour  serrer  les  chevaux, 
ni  du  cuir  pour  faire  hamois,  selles  ni  brides.  Les  choses  toutes  faites  leur  viennent  par 
iner  de  Flandre,  et  quand  cela  leur  d^faut,  ils  n*ont  nulle  chose.  Quand  ces  barons  et 
ces  chevaliers  de  France  qui  avoient  appris  ces  beaux  hdtels  k  trouver,  ces  salles  partes* 
ces  chastcaux  et  ces  bons  mols  lits  pour  reposer,  se  virent  et  trouverent  en  celle  povret^, 
si  commencerent  k  rire  et  k  dire  :  *  En  quel  pays  nous  a  ci  amends  Tamiral  ?  Nous  ne 
sriimos  «»iic(iues  que  re  fut  de  povrete  ni  de  duret^  fors  maintenant.*  '*  Les  Chrtmifun 
de  Froissart,  «'dit.  Buchon,  I'aris,  1833,  vol.  ii.  pp.  314,  313.  '*  The  hovels  of  theconunoa 
people  were  slight  erections  of  turf  or  twigs,  which,  as  they  were  often  laid  vraste  by  war, 
were  built  merely  for  temporary  accommodation.  Their  towns  consisted  chi^y  of 
w^Kjden  cottages."  ...  "  Even  as  late  as  1600  the  houses  of  Edinburgh  were  chiefly 
built  of  wood."  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  802.  Another  account,  written  in  1670. 
says,  *'  The  houses  of  the  commonalty  are  very  mean,  mud-wall  and  thatch,  the  best: 
but  the  poorer  sort  live  in  such  miserable  huts  as  never  eye  beheld."  ...  "In some 
parts,  where  turf  is  plentiful,  they  build  up  little  cabbins  thereof,  with  arched  roofs  of 
turf,  without  a  stick  of  timber  in  it ;  when  the  house  is  dry  enough  to  bum,  it  serves  them 
for  fuel,  and  they  remove  to  another."     HarUian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  139,  4to,  1810. 

^  "  Our  manufactures  were  carried  on  by  the  meanest  of  the  people,whohad  small  stocks, 
and  were  of  no  reputation.  These  were  for  the  most  part  workmen  for  home-coDSumpt, 
such  as  masons,  house -carpenters,  armourers,  blacksmiths,  taylors,  shoemakers,  and  the 
like.  Our  weavers  were  few  in  number,  and  in  the  greatest  contempt,  as  their  employ- 
nients  were  more  sedentary,  and  themselves  reckoned  lesS  fit  for  war,  in  whkh  all  were 
obliged  to  serve  when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  demanded  their  attendance.**  The 
Interest  of  Scotlatid  Considered,  I'ldinburgh,  1733.  p.  82.  Pinkerton  (History  of  SctdUmi* 
vol.  ii.  p.  s*)2h  referring  to  the  Sloane  manuscripts,  says,  '*  The  author  of  an  interesting 
inenioir  c.oncernhig  the  state  of  Scotland  about  1590  observes  that  the  husbandmen  were 
a  kind  of  slaves,  only  holdhig  their  lands  frr»ni  year  to  yeiu: ;  that  the  nobility  being  too 
numerous  for  the  extent  of  the  country,  then*  arose  too  great  an  inequality  of  rank  and 
revenue  ;  and  there  was  no  middle  station  between  a  proud  landholder  and  those  wlMS 
having  no  property  to  lose,  were  ready  for  any  tumult.  A  rich  yeomanry,  numcrooi 
merchants  and  tradesmen  of  property,  and  all  the  denominations  of  the  middle  claM^so 
important  in  a  flourishing  society,  were  lr>ng  to  be  confined  to  England."  Thirteei 
years  later,  we  are  told  that  the  manufacturers  of  Scotland  '*  were  confined  to  a  fewoltk 
coarsest  nature,  without  which  the  i>«.H>rest  nations  are  unable  to  subsist."  Lm^f 
History  of  Scotlaml,  vol.  iii.  p.  7.  under  the  year  1603. 

•«  Thus,  for  instance,  "  the  ti»wn  oi  Dunbar  naturally  grew  up  under  the  shelter  of  tke 
castle  of  the  same  name."  ..."  Dunbar  became  the  town,  in  demesn.  of  the  smxeMli* 
ICarls  of  Dunbar  and  March,  partaking  of  their  influences,  whether  unfortunate  or  happT- 
Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  416.  '*  Hut  when  the  regal  government  became  at  WK5 
time  feeble,  these  towns,  unequal  to  their  own  protection,  placed  themselves  under  tlii 
shelter  of  the  most  powerful  lord  in  their  neighbourhood.    Thus  the  town  of  Elgyn  foODdk 
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to  elect  their  chief  magistrate  from  among  their  own  people  ;  but  the  usual  course 
wcis  to  choose  a  neighbouring  peer. as  provost  or  baillie.<»  Indeed,  it  often 
happened  that  his  office  became  hereditary,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  vested 
right  of  some  aristocratic  family .w  To  the  head  of  that  family  everything  gave 
way.  His  authority  was  so  incontestable  that  an  injury  done  even  to  one  of  his 
retainers  was  resented  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  himseU.^  The  burgesses  who 
were  sent  to  parliament  were  completely  dependent  on  the  noble  who  ruled  the 
town.  Down  to  quite  modem  times  there  was  in  Scotland  no  real  popular 
representation.  The  so-called  representatives  were  obliged  to  vote  as  they  were 
ordered  ;  they  were  in  fact  delegates  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  they  possessed 
no  chamber  of  their  own,  they  sat  and  deliberated  in  the  midst  of  their  powerful 
masters,  by  whom  they  were  openly  intimidated.^ 

necessary,  at  various  periods  between  the  years  1389  and  1452,  to  accept  of  many  charters 
of  protection,  and  discharges  of  taxes,  from  the  Earls  of  Moray,  who  held  it  in  some 
species  of  vassalage.**  Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  3.  Compare  PinktrtotCs  History  of 
Scotland^  vol.  ii.  p.  396  ;  and  two  letters,  written  in  1543  and  1544,  by  the  magistrates 
of  Aberdeen,  to  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  printed  in  the  Cof$ncil  Register  of  Aberdem,  vol.  i. 
pp.  190,  201,  Aberdeen,  1844,  4to.  They  say  to  him,  ""Ye  haf  our  band  as  protectour 
to  wss." 

«>  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  See  also  p.  131 ;  and  Pinkerton's  HiS' 
tory  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  i79-  Sometimes  the  nobles  did  not  leave  to  the  dtizens  even 
the  appearance  of  a  free  election,  but  fought  it  out  among  themselves.  An  instance  of 
this  happened  at  Perth,  in  1544*  "  where  a  claim  for  the  office  of  provoet  was  decided  by 
arms,  between  Lord  Ruthven  on  the  one  side,  supported  by  a  numerous  train  of  his 
vassals,  and  Lord  Gray,  with  Norman  Lesley  master  of  Rothes,  andCharteris  of  Klnfaunfl^ 
on  the  other.'*     Tytler,  vol.  iv.  p.  323. 

70  For  illustrations  of  this  custom,  see  HoUitishead^s  Scottish  ChromcU,  voL  ii  p.  230. 
Brown's  History  of  Glasgow,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  Denholm*s  History  of  Glasgam,  p.  249.  Mer- 
cer's History  of  DunfernUine,  p.  83. 

71  **  An  injury  inflicted  on  the  '  man  *  of  a  nobleman  was  resented  as  much  as  if  he 
himself  had  been  the  injured  party.**  Preface  to  the  Council  Register  of  Aberdeen,  voL  i. 
p.  xii. 

73  See,  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  93,  xst  edit,  a  q»irited  description 
of  Scotland  in  1639.  **  1*^^  parliament  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  a  very  ^^erent  body 
from  that  which  bore  the  same'^name  in  England.'*  ...  '*  The  three  estms  sat  in  one 
house.  The  commissioners  of  the  burghs  were  considered  merely  as  retainers  of  the  great 
nobles,*'  &c.  To  come  down  much  later,  Lord  Cockbum  gives  a  terrible  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Scotland  in  1794,  the  year  in  which  Jeffrey  was  called  to  the  bar. 
"  There  was  then,  in  this  country,  no  popular  representation,  no  emancipated  burghs, 
no  effective  rival  of  the  established  church,  no  independent  press,  no  free  public  meetings, 
and  no  better  trial  by  jury,  even  in  political  cases  (except  high  treason),  than  what  was 
consistent  with  the  circumstances  that  the  jurors  were  not  sent  into  court  under  any 
impartial  rule,  and  that,  when  in  court,  those  who  were  to  try  the  case  were  named  by 
the  presiding  judge.  The  Scotch  representatives  were  only  forty-five,  of  whom  thirty 
were  elected  for  comities,  and  fifteen  for  towns.  Both  from  its  price  and  its  nature 
(being  enveloped  in  feudal  and  technical  absurdities),  the  elective  franchise  in  counties, 
where  alone  it  existed,  was  far  above  the  reach  of  the  whole  lower,  and  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  middle,  and  of  many  even  of  the  higher,  ranks.  There  were  probably  not  above 
1,500  or  2,000  county  electors  in  all  Scotland  ;  a  body  not  too  large  to  be  hdd,  hope  in- 
cluded, in  government's  hand.  The  return,  therefore,  of  a  single  opposition  member  was 
never  to  be  expected.**  ...  "Of  the  fifteen  town  members,  Edinburgh  returned  one. 
The  other  fourteen  were  produced  by  clusters  of  four  or  five  unconnected  burghs  electing 
each  one  delegate,  and  these  four  or  five  delegates  electing  the  representative.  Whatever 
this  system  may  have  been  originally,  it  had  grown,  in  reference  to  the  people,  into  as 
complete  a  mockery  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  their  degradation.  The  people  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  all  managed  by  town -councils,  of  never  more  than  thkty- 
three  members  ;  and  every  town-council  was  self -elected,  and  consequently  perpetuated 
its  own  interests.    The  election  of  either  the  town  or  the  county  member  was  a  matter  of 
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Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  idle  for  the  crown  to  have 
expected  aid  from  a  body  of  men  who  themselves  had  no  influence,  and  whose 
scanty  privileges  existed  only  on  sufierance.      But  there  was  another  class  which 
was  extremely  powerful,  and  to  which  the  Scotch  kings  naturally  turned.     That 
class  was  the  clergy  ;   and  the  interest  which  both  paries  had  in  weakening  the 
nobles  caused  a  coalition  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  against  the   aris- 
tocracy.    During  a  long  period,  and  indeed  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  kings  ahnost  invariably  favoured  the  clergy,  and  increased  their 
privileges  in  every  way  they  could.     The  Reformation  dissolved  this  alliance,  and 
gave  rise  to  new  combinations,  which  I  shall  presently  indicate.     But  while  the 
alliance  lasted  it  was  of  great  use  to  the  clergy,  by  imparting  to  their  claims  a 
legitimate  sanction,  and  making  them  appear  the  supporters  of  order  and  of 
regular  government.     The  result,  however,  clearly  proved  that  the  nobles  were 
mure  than  ecjual  to  the  confederacy  which  opposed  them.     Indeed,  looking  at 
their  enormous  power,  the  only  wonder  is  that  the  clergy  could  have  prolonged 
the  contest  as  they  did  ;  since  they  were  not  actually  overthrown  until  the  year 
1 560.     That  the  struggle  should  have  been  so  arduous,  and  should  have  extended 
over  so  considerable  a  })eriod,  is  what,  on  a  superficial  view,  no  one  could  have 
ex])ected.     The  reason  of  this  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  ;   and  I  shall,  I 
trust,  succeed  in  proving  that  in  Scotland  there  was  a  long  train  of  general  causes 
which  secured  to  the  spiritual  classes  immense  influence,  and  which  enabled  them 
not  only  to  do  battle  with  the  most  powerful  aristocracy  in  Europe,  but  to  rise 
up,  after  what  seemed  their  final  defeat,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  eventually 
to  exercise,  as  Protestant  preachers,  an  authority  nowise  inferior  to  that  which 
they  had  wielded  as  Catholic  priests. 

Of  all  Protestant  countries,  Scotland  is  certainly  the  one  where  the  course  of 
affairs  has  for  the  longest  period  been  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of  super- 
stition. How  those  interests  were  encouraged  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  At  present,  I  purpose  to  examine 
the  causes  of  their  early  growth,  and  to  show  the  way  in  which  they  were  not  only 
connected  with  the  Reformation,  but  gave  to  that  great  event  some  peculiarities 
which  are  extremely  remarkable,  and  are  diametrically  opposed  to  what  happened 
in  England. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated.^  he  will  remember 
that  the  two  principal  sources  of  superstition  are  ignorance  and  danger ;  ignor- 
ance keeping  men  unacquainted  with  natural  causes,  and  danger  making  them 
recur  to  supernatural  ones.  Or,  to  express  the  same  proposition  in  other  words. 
the  feeling  of  veneration,  which  under  one  of  its  a.sp>ects  takes  the  fonn  of 
superstition,  is  a  product  of  wonder  and  of  fear  ;  7*  and  it  is  obvious  that  wonder 
is  connected  with  ignorance,  and  that  fear  is  connected  with  danger.^s  Hence 
it  is  that  whatever  in  any  country  increases  the  total  amount  of  amazement,  or 
whatever  in  any  country  increases  the  total  amount  of  peril,  has  a  direct  tendency 

such  utter  indifference  to  the  people  that  they  often  only  knew  of  it  by  the  ringing  of  a 
boll,  or  by  seeing  it  mentioned  next  day  in  a  newspaper  ;  fur  the  farce  was  generally  per* 
formed  in  an  apartment  from  which,  if  convenient,  the  public  could  be  excluded,  and 
never  in  the  open  air."  Cockhurn's  Life  of  Jeffrfy,  Edinburgh,  1852,  vol,  i.  pp.  74-76. 
On  the  state  of  Scotch  representation  between  this  and  the  Reform  Bill,  compare  Irvtnft* 
History  of  Dumbartonshire.  4t(),  i860,  i)p.  275,  276,  with  Moore's  Memoirs,  edited  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  vol.  iv.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  p.  163,  London.  1853-4. 

"3  Above,  pp.  6iS-7i,  211 -21 3. 

"<  Above,  p.  3.S4. 

"'  We  must  discrimiiiato  between  wonder  and  admiration.  Wonder  is  the  product  of 
i;i;norance  ;  admiration  is  the  pnxluct  of  knowledge.  Ignorance  wonders  at  the  suppoted 
irregularities  t»f  nature  :  science  admires  its  uniformities.  The  earlier  writers  rardy 
attended  to  this  (Hstincti<.»n.  Ixrause  they  were  misled  by  the  et>*mology  of  the  wort 
"  admiration.'  The  Romans  were  very  superficial  thinkers  upon  all  matters  eicept 
jurisprudence  ;  and  their  blundering  use  of  **  admirari  "  gave  rise  to  the  error,  so  common 
among  our  old  writers,  ol   '  I  ailmire,"  instead  of  **  I  wonder." 
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to  increase  the  total  amount  of  superstition,  and  therefore  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  priesthood. 

By  applying  these  principles  to  Scotland,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  several 
facts  in  the  history  of  that  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  features  of  its  scenery 
olier  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  England,  and  are  much  more  likely,  among  an 
ignorant  people,  to  suggest  effective  and  permanent  superstitions.*  The  storms 
and  the  mists,  the  darkened  sky  flashed  by  frequent  lightning,  the  peals  of  thunder 
reverberating  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  echoing  on  every  side,  the 
dangerous  hurricanes,  the  gusts  sweeping  the  innumerable  lakes  with  which  the 
country  is  studded,  the  rolling  and  impetuous  torrent  flooding  the  path  of  the 
traveller  and  stopping  his  progress,  are  strangely  different  to  those  safer  and 
milder  phenomena  among  which  the  English  people  have  developed  their 
j)rosperity.  and  built  up  their  mighty  cities.  Even  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  one 
of  the  blackest  superstitions  which  has  ever  defaced  the  human  mind,  has  been 
affected  by  these  peculiarities  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that  while  accord- 
ing to  the  okl  English  creed  the  witch  was  a  miserable  and  decrepit  hag,  the 
slave  rather  than  the  mistress  of  the  demons  which  haunted  her,  she  in  Scotland 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  potent  sorcerer,  who  mastered  the  evil  spirit,  and,  forcing 
it  to  do  her  will,  spread  among  the  people  a  far  deeper  and  more  lasting  terror.''^ 

"'■'  "  Our  Scottish  witch  is  a  far  more  frightful  being  than  her  supernatural  coadjutor 
un  tlic  south  side  of  the  Tweed.  She  sometimes  seems  to  rise  from  the  proper  sphere  of 
the  witch,  who  is  only  the  slave,  into  that  of  the  sorcerer,  who  is  master  of  the  demon." 
.  .  .  "Ill  a  people,  so  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  domestic  organization,  poor  and 
hard\-,  inhabiting  a  country  of  mountains,  torrents,  and  rocks,  where  cultivation  was 
scanty,  accustomed  to  gloomy  mists  and  wild  storms,  every  impression  must  necessarily 
assume  a  corresponding  character.  Superstitions,  like  funguses  and  vermin,  are  exist- 
ences peculiar  to  the  spot  where  they  appear,  and  are  governed  by  its  physical  accidents." 
..."  And  thus  it  is  that  the  indications  of  witchcraft  in  Scotland  are  as  different  from 
those  of  the  superstition  which  in  England  receives  the  same  name,  as  the  Grampian 
Mountains  from  Shooter's  Hill  or  Kennington  Common."  Burton's  Criminal  TruUs  in 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  240-243.  This  is  admirably  expressed,  and  exhausts  the  general  view 
of  the  subject.  The  relation  between  the  superstition  of  the  Scotch  and  the  physical 
aspects  of  their  country  is  also  touched  upon,  though  with  much  inferior  ability,  in 
Hroumes  History  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  and  in  Sinclair's  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  560. 
Hume,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  556,  has  an  interesting 
passage  on  the  high  i)retensions  of  Scotch  witchcraft,  which  never  degenerated,  as  in 
other  countries,  into  a  mere  attempt  at  deception,  but  always  remained  a  sturdy  and 
deep-rooted  belief.  He  says,  "  For,  among  the  many  trials  for  witchcraft  which  fill  the 
record,  1  have  not  observed  that  there  is  even  one  which  proceeds  upon  the  notion  of  a 
vain  or  cheating  art,  falsely  used  by  an  impostor  to  deceive  the  weak  and  credulous."! 
Inirther  information  respecting  Scotch  witchcraft  will  be  found  in  Mackenzie's  Criminal 
Laivs  of  Scotland,  lidinburgh,  folio,  1699,  pp.  42-56  ;  Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Grant  of 
I.aggan,  London,  1844,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186,  187  ;  Southey's  Life  of  Bell,  London,  1844,  voL  i. 
p.  52  ;  Vernon  Correspondence,  edited  by  James,  London,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  301  ;  Weld's 
History  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  89     Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the 

[♦  The  weak  point  in  the  following  eloquent  description  is  that  it  applies  mainly  to 
the  Highlands,  which  were  not  the  seat  of  the  Reformation  movement.  Even  there, 
the  hurricanes  and  thunderstorms  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  description  apj^lies  well  to  the  bulk  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  the  terms  of  the 
argument,  the  superstition  should  be  enormous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  early 
superstitions,  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  kept  their  force  longer  in  Scotland  than  in  Southern 
luigland.  Broadly,  this  may  be  set  down  to  the  much  longer  continuance  of  barbaric 
conditions. — I'^d.] 

(t  There  is  here  a  complete  confusion  between  the  beliefs  of  the  accused  and  the 
beliefs  of  their  judges.  That  there  were  cheats  as  well  as  deluded  persons  among  those 
chur^i'd  with  witchcraft  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  is  certain.  The  passage 
cited  tells  only  of  the  unrelieved  superstition  of  their  prosecutors. — Ed.] 
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Similar  results  were  produced  by  the  incessant  and  sanguinary  wars  to  which 
Scotland  was  exposed,  and  especisilly  by  the  cruel  ravages  of  the  English  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Whatever  rehgion  may  be  in  the  ascendant,  the  influence 
of  its  ministers  is  invariably  strengthened  by  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  the 
uncertainties  of  which  perplex  the  minds  of  men.  and  induce  them,  when  natural 
resources  are  failing,  to  call  on  the  supernatural  for  help.  On  such  occasions 
the  clergy  rise  in  importance  ;  the  churches  are  more  than  usually  filled  ;  and 
the  priest,  putting  himself  forward  as  the  exponent  of  the  wishes  of  God.  assumes 
the  language  of  authority,  and  either  comforts  the  people  under  their  losses  in  a 
righteous  cause,  or  else  explains  to  them  that  those  losses  are  sent  as  a  visitatioii 
for  tlieir  sins,  and  as  a  warning  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  attentive 
to  their  religious  duties  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  have  neglected  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  the  performance  of  which  the  priest  himself  has  a  personal  interest. 

No  wonder  therefore  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  sufiferings  of 
Scotland  were  at  their  height,  the  clergy  flourished  more  than  ever  ;  so  that  as 
the  country  l)ecame  poorer,  the  spiritual  classes  became  richer  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  industry  began  somewhat  to  advance,  we  are  assured  that  not- 
withstanding the  improvement  in  the  position  of  laymen,  the  whole  of  their 
wealth  put  together,  and  including  the  possessions  of  ail  ranks,  was  barely  equal 
to  the  wealth  of  the  Church.""  If  the  hierarchy  were  so  rapacious  and  so  succe^fol 
during  a  period  of  comparative  security,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the 
enormous  harvest  they  must  have  reaped  in  those  earlier  dajrs  when,  danger  being 
much  more  imminent,  hardly  any  one  died  without  leaving  something  to  them : 
all  being  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  towards  those  who  knew  more  than  their 
fellows,  and  whose  prayers  could  either  avert  present  evil,  or  secure  future 
happiness. T*' 

\orth  of  Scotland,  edit.  i«i5,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221  ;  The  SpoUiswoode  Miscellany,  voL  ii- 
p.  41,  Edinburgh.  1845  ;  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh.  1843,  voL  ii.  pp.  56, 57- 
The  work  of  James  I.,  and  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  need  hardly  be  referred  to,  as  tliejr 
are  well  known  to  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  witchcraft ;  but  Pitcaim^i 
Criminal  Trials,  though  less  read,  are  in  every  respect  more  valuable,  on  aoconnt  of 
the  materials  they  contain  for  a  study  of  this  department  of  Scotch  superstitioD. 

77  Pinkerton  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  414)  says  that  in  the  reigns  of  James  II- 
:ind  James  III.,  "  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  all  tbelar 
interest."  See  also  Life  of  Spoitiswoode,  p.  liii.,  in  volume  i.  of  his  History  of  fk$  Ckmk 
of  Scotland.  "  The  numerous  devices  employed  by  ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  regnbfi 
for  enriching  the  several  Foundations  to  which  they  were  attached,  had  transfened  into 
their  hands  more  than  half  of  the  territorial  property  of  Scotland,  or  of  its  annual  produce-" 

In  regard  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  stated  by  a  high  authority  tbit 
just  before  the  Reformation  '*  the  full  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  belonged  toU* 
clergy."  MXrie's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  10.  And  another  writer  says,  "  If  we  take  into 
.iccount  the  annual  value  of  all  these  abbeys  and  monasteries,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishoprics,  it  will  appear  at  once  that  the  Scottish  Catholic  hierarchy  was  more  mimi* 
liccntly  endowed,  considermg  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  than  it  wasinaiy 
( >ther  country  in  Europe."  Lawson's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  23*  SeealM 
respecting  the  incomes  of  the  Scotch  bishops,  which,  considering  the  poverty  of  the 
lountry,  were  truly  enormous,  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  X843,  voL  i 
pp.  97»  125- 

78  "  They  could  employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror  and  of  conaohtias, 
which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human  mind.  They  haunted  the  weak  and  the 
credulous  ;  they  besieged  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  of  the  dying  ;  they  suflFered  few  to|0 
out  of  the  world  without  leaving  marks  of  their  liberality  to  the  Church,  and  tau^t  Ihtf 
to  compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  sins  by  bestowing  riches  upon  those  who  calM 
themselves  his  servants."  History  of  Scotland,  book  ii.  p.  89,  in  Rchertson^t  Iferfci 
London,  183 1.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  eagerness  with  which  the  clergy  of  one 
persuasion  expose  the  artifices  of  those  of  another.  By  comparing  their  different  state- 
ments, laymen  gain  an  insight  into  the  entire  scheme. 
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Another  consequence  of  these  protracted  wars  was  that  a  more  than  ordinal^ 
proportion  of  the  population  embraced  the  eccl^iastical  profession,  because  in  it 
alone  there  was  some  chance  of  safety  ;  and  the  monasteries  in  particular  were 
crowded  with  persons  who  hoped,  though  frequently  in  vain,  to  escape  from  the 
burnings  and  slaughterings  to  which  Scotland  was  exposed.  When  the  country, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  these  ravages,  the 
absence  of  manufactures  and  of  commerce  made  the  Church  the  best  avenue  to 
wealth  ;  "^  so  that  it  was  entered  by  peaceful  men  for  the  purpose  of  security,  and 
by  ambitious  men  as  the  surest  means  of  achieving  distinction. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  want  of  great  cities,  and  of  that  form  of  industry  which 
belongs  to  them,  made  the  spiritual  classes  more  numerous  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  ;  and  what  is  very  observable  is  that  it  not  only  incieased  their 
number,  but  also  increased  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  obey  them.  Agri- 
culturists are  naturally,  and  by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  daily  li^,  more 
superstitious  than  manufacturers,  because  the  events  with  which  they  deal  are 
more  m3^terious,  that  is  to  say,  more  difficult  to  generalize  and  predict.^  Hence 
it  is  that,  as  a  body,  the  inhabitants  of  agricultural  districts  pay  greater  respect 
to  the  teachings  of  their  clergy  than  the  inhabitants  of  manufacturing  districts. 
The  growth  of  cities  has  therefore  been  a  main  cause  of  the  decline  of  ecclesiasttca] 
power ;  and  the  fact  that  until  the  eighteenth  century  Scotland  had  nothing 
worthy  of  being  called  a  city,  is  one  of  many  circumstances  which  explain  the 
prevalence  of  Scotch  superstition,  and  the  inordinate  influence  of  the  Scotch 
clergy. 

To  this  we  must  add  another  consideration  of  great  moment.  Partly  from  the 
structure  of  the  country,  partly  from  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  and  partly  tom 
the  necessity  of  being  constantly  in  anns  to  repel  foreign  invaders,  the  predatory 
habits  incidental  to  an  early  state  of  society  were  encouraged,  and  conflequently 
t  he  reign  of  ignorance  was  prolonged.  Little  was  studied,  and  nothing  was  known. 
Until  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  not  even  an  university  in  Scotland,  the  first 
having  been  founded  at  St.  Andrews  in  1412.81  The  nobles,  when  they  were  not 
making  war  upon  the  enemy,  occupied  themselves  in  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
and  stealing  each  other's  cattle.82  Such  was  their  ignorance,  that  even  late  in 
the  fourteenth  century  there  is  said  to  be  no  instance  of  a  Scotch  baron  being 
able  to  sign  his  own  name.^      And  as  nothing  approaching  to  a  middle  class  had 

70  Pinkerton  observes,  under  the  year  15 14,  that  "  ecclesiastical  dignities  presented 
almost  the  only  path  to  opulence."    History  of  ScoUands  vcd.  iL  p.  123. 

80  Above,  pp.  213-215. 

81  Amot  {History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  386)  sa3rs  that  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  was 
founded  in  14 12  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  stated  in  Kennedy* s  AnmUs  of  Aberdeen,  voL  ii. 
p.  83.  Grierson,  in  his  History  of  St.  Andrews,  Cupar,  1838,  p.  14,  says,  "  In  14x0  the 
city  of  St.  Andrews  first  saw  the  establishment  of  its  famous  university,  the  moet  ancknt 
institution  of  the  kind  that  exists  in  Scotland ; "  but  at  p.  144  at  the  same  week  we. are 
told  that  the  charter,  "  constituting  and  declaring  it  to  be  a  univenity/'  it  **  dated  at 
St.  Andrews,  the  27th  of  February,  141 1."  See  also  Lyon*s  Hieiory  of  St.  Andrews,  voL  i. 
pp.  203-206,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  At  all  events,  **  at  the  commeooement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  no  university  existed  in  Scotland ;  and  the  youth  ¥dio  were  desirous  of  a  liberal 
education  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.**  M'Cri^s  Life  of  MeMUe,  voL  i. 
p.  211.  The  charter  granted  by  the  Pope,  confirming  the  university,  reached  Scotland 
in  1 413.    Law5on*s  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1836,  p.  is. 

^  Those  were  times  when,  as  a  Scotch  lawyer  delicately  expresses  himself,  **  thieving 
was  not  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  low  and  indigent,  but  often  common  to  them  with 
persons  of  rank  and  landed  estate.*'  Hume's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scottemd,  4to, 
1797,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  The  usual  form  of  robbery  being  cattle-stealing,  a  particular  name 
was  invented  for  it ;  see  p.  148,  where  we  learn  that  it  **  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Hership  or  Herdship,  being  the  driving  away  of  numbers  of  cattle,  or  other  bestial, 
by  the  masterful  force  of  armed  people.*' 

83  Ty  tier,  who  was  a  great  patriot,  and  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  everything 
which  was  Scotch,  does  nevertheless  allow  that,  **  from  tihe  accession  of  Alexander  III. 
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been  yet  formed,  wc  may  from  this  gain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  people  at  large.^  Their  minds  must  have  been  hnmereed  in  a 
darkness  which  we  can  now  barely  conceive.  No  trades  or  arts  being  practised 
which  required  skill  or  dexterity,  there  was  nothing  to  exercise  their  intellects. 
They  c(mse({uently  remained  so  stupid  and  brutal  that  an  intelligent  observer 
who  visited  Scotland  in  the  year  1360  likens  them  to  savages,  so  much  was  he 
struck  by  their  barbarism  and  their  unsocial  manners.^  Another  writer,  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  uses  the  same  expression  ;  and,  classing  them  with  the 
animals  which  they  tended,  he  declares  that  Scotland  is  fuller  of  savages  than  of 
cattle  w 

By  this  combination  of  events,  and  by  this  union  of  ignorance  with  danger, 
the  clergy  had  in  the  fifteenth  century  obtained  more  influence  in  Scotland  than 
in  any  other  European  country.  Spain  alone  excepted.     And  as  the  power  of  the 
nobles  had  increased  quite  as  rapidly,  it  was  natural  that  the  crown,  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  great  barons,  should  turn  for  aid  to  the  Chnrch.     Daring 
the  fifteenth  century  and  part  of  the  sixteenth,  this  alliance  was  strictly  pre- 
served ;  ^  and  the  p>olitical  history  of  Scotland  is  the  history  of  a  struggle  oy  the 
kings  and  the  clergy  against  the  enormous  authority  of  the  nobles.     The  contest. 
after  lasting  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1560,  by 
the  triumph  of  the  aristocrary  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Church.      With  soch 
force,  however,  had  the  circumstance  just  narrated  engrained  superstition  into 
the  Sa)tch  character,  that  the  spiritual  classes  quickly  rallied,  and  under  thdr 
new  name  of  Protestants  they  became  as  formidable  as  under  their  old  name  of 
Catholics.     Forty -three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  James  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  able  to  array  the 
force  of  the  southern  country  against  the  refractory  barons  of  the  northern.* 
From  that  moment  the  Scotch  aristocracy  began  to  dechne  ;  and  the  equipoise 
to  the  clergy  being  removed,  the  Church  becsmie  so  powerful  that  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  the  most  effectual  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  Scotland  :  and  even  now  it  exercises  a  sway  which  is  inoomprehensibfe 
to  those  who  have  not  carefully  studied  the  whole  chain  of  its  antecedents.    To 


to  the  death  of  David  II.  (i,e.  in  1370),  it  would  be  impossible,  I  believe,  to  produce  a 
single  instance  of  a  Scottish  baron  who  could  sign  his  own  name.*'  Tytler*s  Hiticrfvl 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239, 240.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  it  casually  mentioiied 
that  "  David  Straiton,  a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Laureston,"  .  .  .  **  could  not  read."* 
Wodrow's  Collections y  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6.  The  famous  chief,  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  vtf 
married  in  i5()7  ;  and  *'  his  marriage  contract  is  signed  by  a  uotarj*,  because  none  of  the 
parties  could  write  their  names.'*  Chambers'  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Crawfurd  {History  ti 
Renfrew,  part  iii.  p.  313)  says  :  "  the  modern  practice  of  subscribing  names  to  writs  <rf 
moment  was  not  used  in  Scotland  till  about  the  year  1540  ;  "  but  he  forgets  to  tell  us  whj 
it  was  not  used.  In  1364  Kol>ert  Scot  of  Thirlstane,  '*  ancestor  of  Lord  Napier,**  could 
not  sign  his  name.     See  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  iiu  p.  394. 

***  A  Scotchman  of  considerable  learning  says  :  **  Scotland  was  no  less  ignorant  and 
superstitious  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  was  towards  the  dote  of 
the  twelfth.''     Dalrymple's  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

^  ''  lit  sont  ainsi  coinme  gens  sauvages  qui  ne  se  savent  avoir  ni  de  nulli  accointer." 
Les  Chroniques  de  Froissart,  edit.  Buchon.  Paris,  1835,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

'^J  "  Plus  pleinc  de  sauvagine  que  de  bestail."  Hist,  de  Charles  VI.,  par  Le  Lmbowev, 
quoted  in  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

*^  Occasionally  wc  find  evidence  of  it  earlier,  but  it  was  hardly  systematic.  CompsR 
Ty tier's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  66,  with  Dalrymple^s  Annals,  vol.  t  pp.  73,  xzo^  xzi. 
194,  vol.  iii.  p.  296  ;  iVi w«io\s  History  of  Stirlingshire,  p.  88  ;  ChtUmers^  Huiory  of  Dmt' 
fermline,  pp.  133,  134. 

I*  111  reality,  no  suih  array  ever  tcM)k  place,  save  in  so  far  as  James  could  sununoo  a 
troublesome  subject  like  Andrew  Melville  to  England.  By  that  time  the  barons  vat 
glutted  with  the  spoils  of  the  Church.— lio.] 
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trace  with  minuteness  the  long  course  of  affairs  which  has  led  to  this  unfortunate 
result,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  object  of  an  Introduction  whose  only  aim 
it  is  to  establish  broad  and  general  principles.  But  to  bring  the  question  clearly 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  it  will  be  necessaiy  that  I  should  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  relation  which  the  nobles  bore  to  the  clergy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  of  the  way  in  which  their  relative  position,  and  their 
implacable  hatred  of  each  other,  brought  about  the  Reformation.  By  this  means 
we  shall  perceive  that  the  great  Protestant  movement  which  in  other  countries 
was  democratic,  was  in  Scotland  aristocratic.  We  shall  also  see  that  in  Scot- 
land the  Reformation,  not  being  the  work  of  the  people,  has  never  produced  the 
effects  which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which  it  did  produce  in 
England.  It  is  indeed  but  too  evident  that  while  in  England  Protestanti.sm 
has  diminished  superstition,  has  weakened  the  clergy,  has  increased  toleration, 
and,  in  a  word,  has  secured  the  triumph  of  secular  mterests  over  ecclesiastical 
ones,  its  result  in  Scotland  has  been  entirely  different ;  and  that  in  that  country 
the  Church,  changing  its  form  without  altering  its  spirit,  not  only  cherished  its 
ancient  pretensions,  but  unhappily  retained  its  ancient  power  ;  and  that,  although 
that  power  is  now  dwindling  away,  the  Scotch  preachers  still  exhibit,  whenever 
they  dare,  an  insolent  and  domineering  spirit  which  shows  how  much  real  weak- 
ness there  yet  lurks  in  the  nation,  where  such  extravagant  claims  are  not  imme- 
diately silenced  by  the  voice  of  loud  and  general  ridicule. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Condition  of  Scotland  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixtbbnth  Centuries. 

Karly  in  the  lifteenth  centur\-  the  alhance  between  the  Crowii  and  the  Chuich. 
:tnd  the  determination  of  that  aUiance  to  overthrow  the  nobles,  became  manifasl. 
[ndications  of  thLs  may  be  traced  in  the  policy  of  Albany,  who  was  Regent  inn 
1406  to  1419.  and  who  made  it  his  principal  object  to  enoonia^  and  stiengthen 
the  clergy.^  He  also  dealt  the  first  great  blow  upon  which  any  gDvenunent 
had  ventured  against  the  aristocracy.  Donald,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerfil 
of  the  Scottish  chieftains.^  and  who.  indeed,  by  the  possession  of  the  Westen 
Isles,  was  almost  an  independent  prince,  had  seized  the  earldom  of  Ross,  which,  if 
he  could  have  retained,  would  have  enabled  him  to  set  the  Crown  at  defiance. 
Albany,  backed  by  the  Church,  marched  into  his  territories  in  1411,  forced  him  to 
renounce  the  earldom,  to  make  personal  submission,  and  to  give  hostages  for  his 
future  conduct. 3  So  vigorous  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  executive  ms 
(extremely  unusual  in  Scotland  :  ^  and  it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  aggnssioiii 
which  ended  in  the  Crown  obtaining  for  itself  not  only  Ross,  but  also  theWestein 
Isles.^  The  policy  inaugurated  by  Albany  was  followed  up  with  still  greater 
rner^y  by  James  !>      In  1424  this"  Vxild  ami  active  prince  procured  an  enactment. 

1  "  The  Church  was  eminently  favoured  by  Albany."  PinkerUm^s  History  of  SedUmi, 
vol.  i.  p.  86.  But  Pinkerton  misunderstands  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  noUei.  r^ 
statement  as  to  the  Church  appears  to  be  an  error.    See  note  on  next  page. — ^Ed.] 

2  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72-74  ;  Browne's  History  of  ike  Highlmmiu  voL  I 
p.  162,  vol.  iv.  pp.  435, 436.  [Donald  had  been  resisted  by  the  whole  Lowiand  noUHl^ 
1 1  was  a  struggle  not  of  church  with  nobles,  but  of  race  with  race.  Donald's  sgq«  huvuia* 
kept  the  earldom. — Ed.] 

3  Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  L  pp.  826,  827),  referring  to  the  state  of  things  bcfat 
Albany,  says,  **  There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  attempt  by  Robert  II.  to  limit  the  poacroi 
thn  nobles,  whatever  he  may  have  added,  by  his  improvident  grants,  to  tbefar  indipfli' 
dence.  He  appears  not  to  have  attempted  to  raise  the  royal  prerogative  from  the  debue 
ment  in  which  the  imprudence  and  misfortunes  of  David  II.  had  left  it."  And  of  UiiK* 
r  essr>r.  Robert  III.,  **  So  mild  a  prince,  and  so  weak  a  man,  was  not  very  likely  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  the  power  of  others,  when  he  could  scarcely  support  his  own." 

*  In  1476.  *'  the  Earldom  of  Ross  was  inalienably  annexed  to  the  Crown  ;  and  a  gmt 

L*  Ruckle  has  not  realized  that  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  Gaelic  prince,  always  UtlNrti 
hostilfi  to  the  Scoto-Norman  kings,  was  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  Scoto-NoiBH 
nobles.  Albany  attacked  him  only  after  the  battle  of  Harlaw,  in  which  Donald,  tki 
aKgressr>r,  was  defeated  {TyUer,  History  of  Scotland,  ed.  1869,  ii.  42).  So  far  from  leeUiC 
to  strengthen  the  crown  against  the  nobles,  Albany  merely  sou^t  to  maintain  biiOM 
I)<«ition  ;  and  the  sending  of  Prince  James  to  France — frustrated  by  his  captora  by  til 
ICnglish— was  planned  by  the  loyal  nobles  in  the  interest  of  the  crown. — ^Ed.] 

[  t  J  ames*s  policy  was  entirely  new.  Albany  had  been  his  enemy,  periiaps  hit  betrsfK 
The  nobles  whom  James  arrested,  as  noted  below,  were  of  Albany's  party;  and  ttMi 
whom  he  put  to  death  were  of  Albany's  house— his  own  kindred.  See  Tsrtkv,  IL  S^-M- 
Tvtlftr  notes  *'  the  inthtl^^nce  to  which  the  aristorracv  were  accustomed  under  AlhsBj* 
(|>.5«).- Ivo.j 
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obliging  many  of  the  nobles  to  show  their  charters,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained  what  lands  they  held  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Crown.* 
And  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  clergy,  he  in  1425  issued  a  commission, 
authorizing  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews  to  restore  to  the  Church  wluitever  had 
been  alienated  from  it*  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  directed  that  the  justiciaries 
should  assist  in  enforcing  execution  of  the  decree.®  This  occurred  in  June  ; 
and  what  shows  that  it  was  part  of  a  general  scheme  is  that  in  the  preceding 
spring  the  king  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  parliament  assembled  at  Perth,  upwazds 
of  twenty  of  the  principal  nobles,  put  four  of  them  to  death,  and  confiscated 
several  of  their  estates.?  Two  years  afterwards,  he  with  equal  perfidy  summoned 
the  Highland  chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Inverness,  laid  hands  on  them  suso,  executed 
three,  and  imprisoned  more  than  forty,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.^ 

By  these  measures,  and  by  supporting  the  Church  with  the  same  zeal  that  he 
attacked  the  nobles,  the  king  thought  to  reverse  the  order  of  affairs  hitherto 
established,  and  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  throne  over  the  aristocracy.*  But 
herein  he  overrated  his  own  power.  Like  nearly  all  politicians,  he  exaggerated 
the  value  of  political  remedies.  The  legislator  and  the  magistrate  may  for  a 
moment  palliate  an  evil ;  they  can  never  work  a  cure.  General  miachiefs  d^)end 
upon  general  causes,  and  these  are  beyond  their  art.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
they  can  touch,  while  the  disease  itself  baffles  their  efforts,  and  is  too  often 
exasperated  by  their  treatment.  In  Scotland  the  power  of  the  nobles  was  a 
cruel  malady,  which  preyed  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation ;  but  it  had  long  been 

blow  was  thus  struck  at  the  power  and  grandeur  of  a  family  which  had  so  repeatedly  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Scotland.'*  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  HighUmds,  Edin- 
burgh, 1836,  p.  50.  In  1493  "  John,  fourth  and  last  Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  forfeited,  and 
deprived  of  his  title  and  estates."     Ibid,  p.  58. 

5  As  those  who  held  crown  lands  were  legally,  though  not  in  reality,  the  king's  tenants, 
the  act  declared,  that  "  gif  it  like  the  king,  he  may  ger  sumonde  all  and  stndry  bis  tenand 
at  lauchf  ull  day  and  place  to  schawe  thar  chartis."  The  Acts  of  the  ParluMtenisof  ScoHUmd, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4,  §  9,  edit,  folio.  1814. 

^  "  On  the  8th  J  une,  1425,  James  issued  a  commission  to  Henry,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
authorizing  him  to  resume  all  alienations  from  the  Church,  with  power  of  anathema,  and 
orders  to  all  justiciaries  to  assist.  This  curious  paper  Is  preserved  in  HarL  MS.  4637, 
vol.  iii.  f .  1 89.' '  PinkertofCs  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  p.  x  x6.  Archbishop  Spottiswoode, 
delighted  with  his  policy,  calls  him  a  **  good  king,"  and  says  that  be  built  for  the  Car- 
thusians "  a  beautiful  monastery  at  Perth,  bestowing  large  revenues  upon  the  same." 
Spottiswoode' s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  voL  L  p.  1x3.  And  Keith  assures  us  that 
on  one  occasion  James  I.  went  so  far  as  to  give  to  one  of  the  bishops  "  a  silver  cross, 
in  which  was  contained  a  bit  of  the  wooden  cross  on  which  the  apostle  St.  Andrew  bad 
been  crucified."    Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops,  Edinburgh,  X755,  410^  p.  67. 

7  Compare  Balfour's  Annates,  vol.  i.  pp.  I53-I56»  with  PifUtsrUm*s  History,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1 1 3-1 1 5.  Between  these  two  authorities  there  Is  a  slight  but  unimportant  discrep- 
ancy. 

8  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  95-98 ;  Sheru^s  Highlanders,  vol.  II.  p.  75  ; 
and  an  imperfect  narrative  in  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  p.  35. 

^  Tytler  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  126),  under  the  year  1433,  says:  "  In  the  midst 
of  his  labours  for  the  pacification  of  his  northern  dominions,  and  bis  anxiety  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  the  king  never  forgot  his  great  plan  for  the  diminution  of  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobles."  See  also  p.  84.  "  It  was  a  principle  of  this  enterprising  monarch, 
in  his  schemes  for  the  recovery  and  consolidation  of  bis  own  power,  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  clergy,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  nobles."  Lotd  Somerville 
{Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  vol.  i.  p.  173),  says  that  the  superior  nobllty  were  "  never  or 
seldome  called  to  coimsell  dureing  this  king's  reign." 

[*  The  statement  of  Tytler  (ed.  1869,  Ii.  64)  is  that  the  bishop  (of  Aberde^)  was 
authorized  '*  to  resume  all  alienations  of  the  lands  of  the  church  which  had  been  made 
during  the  regencies  of  the  two  Albanies  " — a  proof  that  the  first  Albany  had  fiol  strength- 

cued  the  Church  against  tlie  nobles. — Ed.] 
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prcparinf; ;  it  was  a  chronic  disorder  ;  and.  having  worked  into  the  general  habit, 
it  mi^ht  be  removed  by  time,  it  could  never  be  diminished  by  vioUnioe.  On  the 
contrary',  in  this  as  in  all  matters,  whenever  politicians  attempt  great  good,  they 
invariably  inflict  great  harm.  Overaction  on  one  side  prodnoes  reaction  on  the 
other,  and  the  balance  of  the  fabric  is  disturbed.  By  the  shock  of  conflictiiig 
interests,  the  scheme  of  life  is  made  insecure.  New  animosities  are  Idndled.  M 
ones  are  embittered,  and  the  natural  jar  and  discordance  are  aggravated,  simply 
l)ecause  the  rulers  of  mankind  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that,  in  dealmg 
with  a  great  country,  they  have  to  do  with  an  organization  so  subtle,  so  extremely 
complex,  and  withal  so  obscure,  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  whatever 
they  alter  in  it  they  will  alter  wrongly,  and  that  while  their  efforts  to  protect 
or  to  strengthen  its  particular  parts  are  extremely  hazardous,  it  does  undoubtedly 
|M>sse>s  within  itself  a  capacity  of  repairing  its  injuries,  and  that  to  bring  such 
capacity  into  play,  there  is  merely  reipiired  that  time  and  freedom  which  the 
interference  of  jxiwerful  men  too  often  ])revents  it  from  enjoying. 

Thus  it  was  in  Scotland  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  attempts  of  James  I. 
fuiled  l>ccause  they  were  particular  measures  directed  against  general  evils. 
Ideas  and  associations,  generated  by  a  long  course  of  events,  and  deeply  seated 
in  the  public  mind,  had  given  to  the  aristocracy  immense  pow^r ;  and  if  ewry 
noble  in  Scotlaml  had  lieen  put  to  death,  if  all  their  castles  had  tieen  razed  to  the 
gnjund,  and  all  their  estates  confiscated,  the  time  ux>uld  unquestionably  haiY 
come  when  their  successors  would  have  been  more  influential  than  ever,  because 
the  affection  of  their  retainers  and  dependants  would  be  increased  by  the  injustice 
that  had  been  perpetratetl.  For  every  passion  excites  its  opposite.  Cruelty 
to-<lay  produces  sympathy  to-morrow.  A  hatred  of  injustice  contributes  more 
than  any  other  principle  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  life  and  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  affairs.  It  is  this  loathing  at  tyranny  which,  by  stirring  to  their  inmost 
depth  the  warmest  feeUngs  of  the  heart,  makes  it  impossible  that  tyranny  should 
(fver  finally  succeed.  This,  in  sooth,  is  the  noble  side  of  our  nature.  ThxB  is  that 
part  of  us  which,  stamped  with  a  godlike  beauty,  reveals  its  divine  origin,  and, 
providing  for  the  most  distant  contingencies,  is  our  surest  guarantee  that  violence 
shall  never  ultimately  triumph  ;  that  sooner  or  later  despotism  shall  always  be 
r)verthrown  ;  and  that  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  the  human  race  shall 
never  be  injured  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  unjust  men. 

In  the  case  of  James  I.,  the  reaction  camesooner  than  might  have  been  expected: 
and,  as  it  happened  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  a  retribution  as  well  as  a  reactkm. 
1m )r  some  years  he  continued  to  oppress  the  nobles  with  impunity  ;  >•  hot  ifl 
1436  they  turned  up>on  him  and  put  him  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  treatment 
to  which  he  had  subjected  many  of  them.^^  Their  power  now  rose  as  snddenly 
as  it  had  fallen.  In  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  Douglases  wer^supreme.^'  and  the 
carl  of  that  family  possessed  revenues  about  equal  to  those  of  the  Cnown.^*  And 
to  show  that  his  authority  was  equal  to  his  wealth,  he,  on  the  marriage  of  James 
II.  in  1449.  appeared  at  the  nuptials  with  a  train  composed  of  five  thouaod 
followers.^*    These  were  his  own  retainers,  armed  and  resolute  men,  bonnd  to 


^^  Compare  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  with  Buchanan's  Rfrum  ScoUemwm 
Historian  lib.  x.  p.  286. 

"  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  158.  [The  statement  in  the  testis 
misleading.  James  was  assassinated  by  a  few  malcontents,  who  took  him  by  smpcise, 
and  there  was  no  combination  of  '*  the  nobles  '*  for  the  purpose.  Finally,  his  widow  wsf 
able  to  put  the  assassins  to  death. — Ed.] 

13  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  {Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  2)  says  that  directly  after  the  death  of 
James  I.,  '*  Alexander,  Earlc  of  Douglas,  being  uerie  potent  in  kine  and  fricndii»  coa- 
temned  all  the  kingis  officeris,  in  respect  of  his  great  puissance.'*  The  best  accoimt  I  have 
seen  of  the  rise  of  the  Douglases  is  in  Chalmers*  learned  but  ill -digested  work,  CoMoaiii 
vol.  i.  pp.  579-583- 

1'^  In  1440  *'  the  chief  of  that  family  had  revenues,  perhaps  equivalent  to  thoie  of  thB 
Scottish  monarch."     Pinherton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  19a. 

11  *'  It  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  immense  power  posseted  at  this  period  by  tbeEtfl 
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obey  any  command  he  might  issue  to  them.  Not,  indeed,  that  compulsion  was 
needed  on  the  part  of  a  Scotch  noble  to  secure  the  obedience  of  his  own  people. 
The  servitude  was  a  willing  one»  and  was  essential  to  the  national  manners,  l^en 
and  long  afterwards  it  was  discreditable,. as  well  as  unsafe,  not  to  belong  to  a 
great  clan  ;  and  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  unconnected  mdtn  any 
leading  family  were  accustomed  to  take  the  name  of  some  chief,  and  to  secure  his 
protection  by  devoting  themselves  to  his  service.** 

What  the  Earl  of  Douglas  was  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  that  were  the  Earls  of 
Crawford  and  of  Ross  in  the  north.^^  Singly  they  were  formidable  ;  united  they 
seemed  irresistible.  When,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  actually  leagued  together,  and  formed  a  strict  compact  against  all  their 
common  enemies,  it  was  hard  to  say  what  limit  could  be  set  to  their  power, 
or  what  resource  remained  to  the  government,  except  that  of  sowing  disunion 
among  them." 

But  in  the  meantime,  the  disposition  of  the  nobles  to  use  force  against  the 
Crown  had  been  increased  by  fresh  violence.  Government,  instead  of  being 
warned  by  the  fate  of  James  I.,  imitated  his  unscrupulous  acts,  and  pursued  the 
very  pohcy  which  had  caused  his  destruction.  Because  the  Douf^lasiBS  were  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  great  families,  it  was  determined  that  their  chielB  diould 
be  put  to  death  ;  and  because  they  could  not  be  slain  by  force,  they  were  to  be 
murdered  by  treachery.  In  1440  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  his 
brother,  who  was  still  younger  than  he,  were  invited  to  Edinburgh  on  a  friendly 
visit  to  the  king.*     Scarcely  had  they  arrived,  when  they  were  seized  by  order  of 

of  Douglas,  when  we  mention  that  on  this  chivalrous  occasion  the  military  suite  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  at  the  head  of  which  he  condiicted  the  Scottish  champioiiB  to  the 
lists,  consisted  of  a  force  amounting  to  five  thousand  men."  TyiUn^s  Hisiory  of  ScoUandt 
vol.  iii.  p.  215*  The  old  historian  of  his  family  says :  "  He  is  not  easy  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
they  must  have  raufies  that  would  catch  such  a  cat.  Indeed,  he  behaved  himself  as  one  that 
thought  he  would  not  be  in  danger  of  them  ;  he  entertained  a  great  family ;  he  rode  ever 
well  accompanied  when  he  came  in  puhlick ;  1,000  or  2,000  horse  were  his  ordinary  train.** 
Hunters  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i  pp.  273,  274*  reprinted  Edinburgh,  X743* 

16  In  the  seventeenth  century,  *'  to  be  without  a  chiei  involved  a  kind  of  dtorepute  ; 
and  those  who  had  no  distinct  personal  position  of  their  own  would  find  it  necessary  to 
become  a  Gordon  or  a  Crichton,  as  prudence  or  inclination  might  point  out.**  Burton's 
Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  Compare  PUcaim*8  CrimifuU  Trials  in  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  250,  on  **  the  protective  surname  of  Douglas ;  *'  and  Shmi's  Highlanders,  vol.  ii. 
p.  252,  on  the  extreme  importance  attached  to  the  name  of  Macgregor. 

^^  "  Men  of  the  greatest  puissance  and  force  next  the  Douglasses,  that  were  in  Scotland 
in  their  times.*'  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  L  p.  344.  The  great  power 
of  the  Earls  of  Ross  in  the  north  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  See  Sk^n^s  High' 
landers,  vol.  i.  pp.  133, 134,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

"  In  1445  the  Earl  of  Douglas  concluded  "  ane  offensiue  and  defensiue  league  and  com% 
bi^atione  aganist  all,  none  excepted,  (not  the  king  himsdue),  with  the  Earle  of  (Jrawfurda 
and  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles  ;  wich  was  mutually  sealled  and  subscriued  by  them  three* 
the  7  day  of  Marche.**  Baifour's  Annates,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  This  comprised  the  alliance  of 
other  noble  families.  '*  He  maid  bandis  with  the  Erie  of  Craufurd,  and  with  Donald  lorde 
of  the  Ylis,  and  Erie  of  Ross,  to  take  part  every  ane  with  other,  and  with  dyvers  uther 
noble  men  also.*'  Lesley*s  History  of  Scotland,  from  1436  to  1561,  p.  lB^  [There  is  some 
error  here.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  dead  about  1420 
{Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  ed,  1881,  p.  33).  Mr.  Lang  {Hist.  ofScoOand,  1900 

[*  Buckle  has  here  been  misled  by  the  family  history  of  the  Dou^^ases.  The  young 
earl  was  seventeen  years  old  at  his  accession  in  1439  (Tytler,  ed.  cited,  iL  125  ;  Burton, 
ii.  414),  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  execution  he  was  eighteen.  He  was  certainly  no 
''  child,"  but  rode  with  a  train  of  a  thousand  men-at-arms,  defied  the  laws  openly,  and 
appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  claiming  the  succession  to  the  throne,  as  he  might  do  with 
some  plausibility  (Tytler  and  ^urtQU,  as  cited).    He  njfas  charged  with  high  treason. — 

4? 
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the  chancellor,  subjected  to  a  mock  trial,  declared  guilty,  dragged  to  the  castle- 
yard,  and  the  heads  of  the  poor  children  cut  off." 

^'.'on-idering  the  warm  feelincrs  of  attachment  which  the  Scotch  entertained  for 
thfrir  chi*rf-.  it  i<  difficult  to  overrate  the  consequences  of  this  barbaions  mnnkr 
instrencthcningaclass  it  was  hoped  to  intimidate.  But  this  horrible  crime  was 
committed  by  the  government  only,  and  it  occurred  during  the  king's  minority: 
the  next  asssLssi nation  was  the  work  of  the  king  himself.  In  1452  the  Eari  of 
Douglas  ^^  was,  u-ith  great  show  of  ci\ility.  requested  by  James  II.  to  repair  to 
the  court  then  assembled  at  Stirling.  The'earl  hesitated,  but  James  overcame  hii 
reluctance  by  sending  to  him  a  safe -conduct  with  the  royal  signature*  and  isBoed 
under  the  great  seal.^  The  honour  of  the  king  being  pledged,  the  fears  of  Donghs 
were  removed .  He  hastened  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  recei\'ed  with  every  distinc- 
tion.  The  evening  of  his  arrival,  the  king,  after  supper  was  over,  broke  out  into 
reproaches  against  him,  and,  suddenly  drawing  his  dagger,  stabbed  him.  Gn^ 
then  stnick  him  with  a  battle-axe,  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  floor,  in  presence  of  bs 
sovereign,  who  had  lurefl  him  to  court  that  he  might  murder  him  with  im- 
punity.2* 

The  ferocity  of  the  Scotch  character,  which  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  nation,  was  no  doubt  one  cause,  and  a  very  impor 
tant  one.  of  the  commission  of  such  crimes  as  these,  not  secretly,  but  in'theopei 
light  of  day,  and  by  the  highest  men  in  the  State.*     It  cannot  however  be  demed 


i.  328),  disputes  the  narrative  of  Ty tier  (who  follows  Lesley  and  Balfour),  arguing  thit 
t  here  is  "  no  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  this  bond.**  But  such  a  league  does  seem  to 
have  been  entered  into  about  1451.    Hume  Brown,  Hist,  of  Scotland^  L  (1899)  332^— Eo>] 

^^  [The  executions  were  not  simultaneous  ;  the  younger  brother  and  another  Iduam 
were  beheaded  some  days  later. — Ed.]  An  interesting  account  of  this  dastardly  one 
is  given  in  Hume*s  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  pp.  274-288.  vdicre  great,  M 
natural,  indignation  is  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Row,  nsntn 
it  with  a  cold-blooded  indifTerence,  characteristic  of  the  ill-will  which  existed  between  He 
noble<(  and  the  clergy,  and  which  prevented  him  from  regarding  the  murder  of  two  dd* 
dren  as  an  offence.  ''And  eftir  he  was  set  doun  to  the  burd  with  the  govemoor,  dM- 
r-clloiir.  and  otheris  noble  men  present,  the  meit  was  sudantlie  removed,  »nA  aneboBB 
held  prescntexl,  quhilk  in  thay  daies  was  ane  signe  of  executione ;  and  incontinent  theirid 
o.t\o,  David  his  broder,  and  Malcolme  Fleming  of  Cummemald,  wer  heidit  before  tfaectfld 
yr-tt  of  Kdenburgh.**     Lesley* s  History,  p.  16. 

'«  The  cousin  of  the  boys  who  were  murdered  in  1440.  See  Hume*s  History  ofthiBmn 
nf  Douf^lafi,  vol.  i.  pp.  297.  316.  [His  father  and  predecessor,  the  grand -uncle  of  tbe  An 
youths,  seems  to  have  connived  at  their  death  (Tytler,  iL  133). — Ed.] 

^  "  With  assurance  under  the  broad  seal.*'  Hume^s  House  of  Domgias,  voL  L  p.  35if 
Sr»p  also  Nimmo's  History  of  Stirlingshtre,  Edinb.  1777,  pp.  246,  322,  323- 

2<  Hume's  House  of  Doufilas,  vol.  i.  pp.  35 1-353.  The  king  "  stabbed  him  in  tfaebiart 
with  a  dagger.  At  the  same  instant  Patrick  Gray  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  polMiL 
The  rest  that  were  attending  at  the  door,  hearing  the  noise,  entred,  and  fell  abo  upcnUn; 
and.  to  show  their  affection  to  the  king,  gave  him  every  man  his  blow  after  he  was  deed* 
Compare  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  *•  He  strdE  Ui 
throw  the  bodic  thairwith  ;  and  thairefter  the  guard,  hearing  the  tumult  within  ft^ 
chamber,  rusched  in  and  slew  the  earlc  out  of  hand.*'  [It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  tbeUH 
had  premeditated  the  assassination.  (Burton,  ii.  425,  insists  that  there  was  no  plan.  C^ 
iluiiie  Brown,  i.  233  ;  Lang,  i.  329).  The  only  narratives  of  the  episode repieaent tit 
king  as  appealing  to  Douglas  (his  former  friend)  to  break  his  treasonable  league;  wi 
I  )ouglas  as  replying  with  an  insolence  which  provoked  the  king  to  fury.  What  isoat^ 
is  that  Douglas  was  an  open  and  brutal  violator  of  the  laws,  and  guilty  of  many  infnn 
slaughters,  friends  of  the  king  being  among  his  victims.  It  seems  clear,  howevtt,  tbatk 
came  on  a  safe-conduct.     Tytler,  ed.  cited,  ii.  153-7. — Ed.] 

[*  The  pcrirKi  was  that  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  vtfi  | 
pill  t<i  rhnnse  between  tlie  Scottish  and  the  English  character  at  that  period. — Ed.] 
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that  another  cause  was  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  whose  interest  it  was  to  humble 
the  nobles,  and  who  were  by  no  means  scmpnlons  as  to  the  means  that  they 
employed .33  As  the  crown  became  more  alienated  tom  the  aristocracy,  it 
united  itself  still  closer  with  the  Church.  In  1443  a  statute  was  enacted,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  ecclesiastical  property  from  the  attacks  made  upon 
it  by  the  nobles.^s  And  although,  in  that  state  of  society,  it  was  easier  to  pass 
laws  than  to  execute  them,  such  a  measure  indicated  the  general  policy  of  the 
government,  and  the  union  between  it  and  the  Church.  Indeed,  as  to  this,  ho  one 
could  be  mistaken.**  For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  avowed  and  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Crown  was  Kennedy,  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  who  retained  power 
until  his  death,  in  1466,  during  the  minority  of  James  III.^  He  was  the  bitter 
enemy  of  the  nobles,  against  whom  he  displayed  an  unrelenting  spirit,  which  was 
sharpened  by  personal  injuries  ;  for  the  Earl  of  Crawford  had  plundered  his 
lands,  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  had  attempted  to  seize  him,  and  had  threatened 
to  put  him  into  irons.^^  The  mildest  spirit  might  well  have  been  roused  by  this  ; 
and  as  James  II.,  when  he  assassinated  Douglas,  was  more  influenced  by  Kennedy 
than  by  any  one  else,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishop  was  privy  to  that  foul  trans- 
action.* At  all  events,  he  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  it ;  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder,  the  Douglases  and  their  friends  rose  in  cmen  rebellion,  Ken- 
nedy gave  to  the  king  a  crafty  and  insidious  counsel,  highly  (mai^acteristic  of  the 
cunning  of  his  profession.  Taking  up  a  bundle  of  arrows,  he  showed  James,  that 
when  they  were  together,  they  were  not  to  be  broken  ;  but  that  if  separated  they 

22  In  Nimmo's  History  of  Stirlingshire,  pp.  99, 100,  the  alienation  of  the  nobles  from  the 
Church  is  dated  *'  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  '*  and  this  h  pecfaapt  correct 
in  regard  to  general  dislike,  though  the  movement  may  be  clearly  traced  fifty  years 
earlier. 

^  See  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  edit,  folio,  ^8x4  ;  respecting  the 
'*  statute  of  haly  kirk  quhilk  is  oppressit  and  hurt.** 

24  In  1449  James  II.,  "  with  that  affectionate  respect  for  the  dorgy,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  experienced  by  a  prince  who  had  successfully  employed  their  support  and  advice 
to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his  nobles,  granted  to  them  some  important  privileges.** 
Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.  See  also  p.  309.  Among  many  similar 
measures,  he  conceded  to  the  monks  of  Paisley  some  Important  powers  of  jurisdiction 
that  belonged  to  the  Crown.  Charter,  13th  January,  1451 -^y  in  Chalmers*  Caledonia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  823. 

2s  Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  x88,  209,  247»  234.  KeUh*s  Caiahgue  of 
Scotch  Bishops,  p.  19.  Ridpath*s  Border  History,  p.  298.  Hottimkea^s  Scottish  Chronicle, 
vol*  ii.  p.  loi.  In  Sofnerville*s  Memorie  of  the  SomervUles,  voL  i.  p.  2x3,  It  is  stated,  under 
the  year  1452,  that  fear  of  the  great  nobles  "  had  once  possest  bii  majestie  with  some 
thoughts  of  going  out  of  the  countrey ;  but  that  he  was  perswaded  to  the  contrary  by 
Bishop  Kennedie,  then  Arch -bishop  of  Saint  Andrewes,  whose  counseU  at  that  tyme  and 
ef  tirward  in  most  things  he  followed,  which  at  length  proved  to  his  majesties  great  advan- 
tage." See  also  Lesley's  History,  p.  23.  "  The  king  wes  put  to  sk  a  ibaxp  point,  that  he 
wes  determinlt  to  half  left  the  realme,  and  to  half  passit  in  Fraunce  by  sey,  were  not  that 
bischop  J  ames  Kennedy  of  St.  Androis  causit  him  to  tarrye.**   ' 

2fi  *'  His  lands  were  plimdered  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Alexander  Ogilvie  of  Inver- 
aritie,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  farther  instructed  them  to  seize, 
if  possible,  the  person  of  the  bishop,  and  to  put  him  in  irons.**  Memoir  of  Kennedy,  in 
Chambers*  Lives  of  Scotchmen,  vol.  iii  p.  307,  Glasgow,  1834.  *'  Sed  Kennedus  et  state, 
et  consilio,  ac  proinde  auctoritate  caeteros  anteibat  In  eum  potMmum  ira  est  versa. 
Crafordia}  comes  et  Alexander  Ogilvius  conflato  satis  magno  exercitu,  agros  ejus  in  Fifa 
lat^  populati,  dum  prsdam  magis,  quam  causam  sequuntur,  omni  genere  cladis  in  vidua 
etiam  prsdia  grassati,  nemine  congredi  auso  pleni  prtedaruminAngusiamrevertuntur. 
Kennedus  ad  sua  arma  conversus  comitem  Crafordie  diaceptationem  juris  fuglentem  diris 
ecclesiasticis  est  prosecutus.**    Buchanan,  Rerum  ScoHcarum  HistoriOi  lib.  zi.  p.  306. 

[*  There  being  no  appearance  of  premeditation,  there  is  no  basis  for  the^  charge 
against  Kennedy. — Ed.] 
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were  easily  rlostroyed.     Hence  he  inferred  that  the  aristocracy  shcnild  be  over- 
thrown by  ili.sunitinf<  the  nribles.  and  ruining  them  one  by  one.^ 

In  this  he  was  rij^ht,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  his  own  order  were  concerned  : 
but  looking  at  the  interest  of  the  nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
notwitlLstanding  their  gross  abuse  of  it  was  un  the  whole  beneficial,  since  it  was 
the  only  barrier  against  despotism.  The  exal  they  actually  engendered  was 
indeed  immense.  Hut  they  kept  off  other  evils  which  would  have  been  wonc. 
My  causing  presc*nt  anarchy, they  secure<l  future  liberty.  Foras  there  was  no  middle 
<  liLss.  there  were  only  three  orders  in  the  commonwealth  ;  namely,  government. 
clergy,  and  nobles.  The  two  tirst  iK^ing  united  against  the  last,  it  is  <:ertain  that 
if  ih<-y  had  won  the  day  Scotland  would  have  been  oppressed  by  the  worst  of  all 
y<ikes  to  which  a  country  can  l)e  subjected.  It  would  have  been  ruled  b>'  an 
al)M)hite  king  and  an  al>solute  Cihurch,  who,  playing  into  each  other's  luuidfl. 
would  have  tyrannized  over  a  {People  who,  though  coarse  and  ignorant,  still  loved 
a  certain  rude  and  barbarous  lil)crty,  which  it  was  good  for  them  to  possess, 
but  which,  in  the  face  of  such  a  combination,  they  would  most  assuredly  lia\f 
forfeited.* 

Happily,  however,  the  ])ower  of  the  nobles  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  popnlar 
minrlt  to  allow  of  this  catastrophe.  In  vain  did  James  Itl.  exert  himself  to  dis- 
courage them,2»  and  to  elevate  their  rivals,  the  clergy .»  Nothing  could  shake 
their  authf)rity  :  and  in  1482  they,  seeing  the  determination  of  the  king,  assem- 
bled together,  and  such  was  their  influence  over  their  followers  that  they  hadao 


^  '*This  holie  bisrhop  schew  ane  similitud  to  the  king,  quhilk  might  hring  him  to 
experienre  how  he  might  invnid  againes  the  Douglass,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspiratoorisL 
This  bisrhop  tiiik  furth  ane  great  scheifc  of  arrowes  knitt  togidder  werrie  fast,  and  de- 
sired him  to  put  thame  to  his  knie,  and  break  thame.  The  king  said  it  was  not  possiblr. 
berans  they  war  so  many,  and  so  weill  fastened  togidder.  The  bischop  answeired,  it« 
werrie  true,  hot  yitt  he  wold  latt  the  king  sea  how  to  break  thame  :  and  pulled  out  oobe 
on.  and  tua  he  tua.  quhill  he  had  brokin  thame  all ;  then  said  to  the  king,  *  Yea  nostdrr 
with  the  ronspiratouris  in  this  manner,  and  thair  complices  that  are  risen  againes  )Xfv, 
quho  are  so  many  in  number,  and  so  hard  knit  togidder  in  conspiracie  againes  yow,  that 
yea  cannot  gett  thame  brokin  togidder.  Butt  be  sick  pratick  as  I  have  schowin  yov 
i)e  the  similitud  of  thir  arrowes,  that  is  to  say,  yea  must  conqueis  and  break  locd  by  M 
be  thamselffis,  for  yea  may  not  deall  with  thame  all  at  once.*  *'  Lindsay  of  PUsaM* 
Chronicles  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  173.  [As  this  story  is  proverbial,  there  If  N 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  true  as  told  by  IMtscottic.  It  is  therefore  gratuitous  to  cbai|F 
it  on  the  **  cunning  '*  of  the  bishop's  profession.  Kennedy  has  by  far  the  best  dunclff 
of  all  the  .Scots  statesmen  of  his  age.  See  Tytler,  ed.  1869,  ii.  xsS.  196  ;  and  BnchauSi 
as  there  cited.-   Ed.] 

^  "  He  wald  nocht  suffer  the  noblemen  to  come  to  his  presence,  and  to  guvaae  He 
realme  he  thair  counsel!."  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  48.  "  Wald  nocht  me  Ik 
counsall  nf  his  nf)hillis."  p.  55.  **  llxcluding  the  nobility.''  Hume's  History  of  tkeHsm 
of  Donfilas,  vol.  ii.  p.  .n-  '*  The  nobility  seeing  his  resolution  to  ruin  them."  p.  46.  "  Hb 
conteiiiing  his  nobility."     lialfour's  A  nnales^  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

^  Also  to  ag^randi/o  them.     See,  for  instance,  what  **  has  obtained  the  name  of  tk 
golden  charter,  fmm  the  ample  privileges  it  contains,  confirmed  to  Archbishop  Shcn 
by  James  III.  on  (>th  July,  14S0.'*     (iriersons  History  of  Saint  Andrews,  p.  58,  C19K  ^ 
i83«. 


I*  Buckle's  words  read  strangely  to  a  student  of  Scots  history  of  the  period  in  qnettiofr  j 
The  nobles  were  as  brutal  tyrants  as  ever  lived,  and  the  Douglases  in  particular  respccMi  J 
neither  laws  nor  liberties  which  crossed  their  will.  The  Church  could  not  in  such  anij^j 
tyrannize  as  they  did  ;  and  Kennedy  was  a  protector  of  the  people  against  theBi.^El^  | 

Lt  The  "popular  mind"  counted  for  little  in  the  matter.  The  nobles  naiataiMll 
themselves  by  their  own  armed  forces,  and  in  the  revolt  which  ended  in  the  death  ef  JtB*  j 
III.  the  popular  feeling  was  on  the  side  of  the  king.    See  Burton,  Ui.  38. — Ed.] 
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difficulty  in  seizing  his  person  and  imprisoning  him  in  the  Castle  of  Exiinburgh.^® 
After  his  liberation,  fresh  quarrels  arose  ;3i  and  in  1488  the  principal  nobles 
collected  troops,  met  him  in  the  field,  defeated  him,  and  put  him  to  death.32 
He  was  succeeded  by  James  IV.,  under  whom  the  course  of  affairs  was  exactly 
the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  on  one  side  the  nobles,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Crown 
and  the  Church.  Everything  that  the  king  could  do  to  uphold  the  clergy  he 
did  cheerfully.*  In  1493  he  obtained  an  act  to  secure  the  immunities  of  the  sees 
of  Saint  Andrews  and  of  Glasgow,  the  two  most  important  in  Scotland.^^  In 
1503  he  procured  a  general  revocation  of  all  grants  and  gifts  prejudicial  to  the 
Church,  whether  they  had  been  made  by  the  Parliament  or  by  the  Council.^* 
And  in  1 508  he,  by  the  advice  of  Elphinston,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  ventured  on 
a  measure  of  still  greater  boldness.  That  able  and  ambitious  prelate  induced 
James  to  revive  against  the  nobility  several  obsolete  claims,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  king  could  under  certain  circumstances  take  possession  of  their  estates, 
and  could,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  owner  held  of  the  Crown,  receive  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  proceeds  during  the  minority  of  the  proprietor's 

To  make  such  claims  was  easy  ;  to  enforce  them  was  impossible.  Indeed, 
the  nobles  were  at  this  time  rather  gaining  ground  than  losing  it ;  and  after  the 
death  of  James  IV.  in  15 13,  they,  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  became  so 
powerful  that  the  regent,  Albany,  twice  threw  up  the  government  in  despair, 
and  at  length  abandoned  it  altogether.3«     He  finally  quitt^  Scotland  in  1 524,  and 

^  "  Such  was  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  over  their  warlike  followers,  that  the  king 
was  conveyed  to  the  castle  nf  Edinburgh,  without  commotion  or  murmur.**  PinkertotCs 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

^^  "  The  king  and  his  ministers  multiplied  the  insults  which  they  offered  to  the  nobility." 
,  .  .  "  .\  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  any  person  to  appear  in  arms  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court ;  which,  at  a  time  when  no  man  of  rank  left  his  own  house  without 
ii  numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  was  in  effect  debarring  the  nobles  from  all  access 
to  the  king.'** ..."  His  neglect  of  the  nobles  irritated,  but  did  not  weaken  them." 
History  of  Scotlufui,  book  i.  p.  68,  in  Robertson's  Works^  edit.  London,  1831. 

32  Balfour's  Annates,  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  214  ;  Buchanan,  Return  Scoticarum  Historia, 
lib.  xii.  p.  358.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  {Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says  :  '*  This  may  be  ane 
example  to  all  kingis  that  cumes  heirefter,  not  to  fall  from  God."  .  .  .  **  For,  if  he  had 
vsedthecounsallof  his  wyselordis  and  barrones,  he  had  not  cum  to  sick  disparatioun." 

33  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  folio,  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  232.  '*  That  the  said 
abbaceis  confiirmit  be  thame  sail  neid  na  prouisioun  of  the  court  of  Rome." 

3*  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  240  ;  and  the  summary  of  the  statute 
(p.  21),  "  Revocation  of  donations,  statu tis,  and  all  uthir  thingis  hurtand  the  croune  or 
hali  kirk."  In  the  next  year  (1504)  the  king  "  greatly  augmented  "  the  revenues  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Galloway.     Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  4i7' 

35  Pinkertons  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  63  ;  Calderwood*s  History  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  vol.  viii.  p.  135,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  Edinburgh,  1849.  The  latter  authority 
states  that  "  The  bishop  devysed  wayes  to  King  J  ames  the  Fourth,  how  he  might  attaine 
to  great  gaiiie  and  profit.  He  advised  him  to  call  his  barons  and  all  those  that  held  any 
lands  within  the  realme,  to  show  their  cvidents  by  way  of  recognition  ;  and,  if  they  had 
not  sufficient  writings  for  their  warrant,  to  dispone  upon  their  lands  at  his  pleasure  ; 
for  tlic  which  advice  he  was  greatlic  hated.  But  the  king  perceaving  the  countrie  to 
grudge,  agreed  easilie  with  the  possessors." 

3^*  The  Regency  of  Albany,  little  understood  by  the  earlier  historians,  has  been  carefully 
examined  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  whose  valuable  though  too  prolix  work  the  best  account  of 
it  will  be  found.  Tytler  s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  98-160,  Edinburgh,  1845. 
On  the  hostility  between  Albany  and  the  nobles,  see  Irving's  History  of  Dumbartonshire, 
p.  99  :  and,  on  the  revival  of  their  power  in  the  north,  after  the  death  of  James  IV.,  see 
Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  pp.  114,  115. 

[♦  This  was  precisely  the  kind  of  period  Buckle  had  formerly  described  as  one  in  which 
the  Church  could  do  something  for  progress  as  against  mere  feudal  tyranny  ;  and  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  was  one  of  great  national  progress  in  industry,  culture,  and  well-being. 
Compare  Burton,  iii.  68,  401,  424, 440,  448. — Ed.] 
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with  him  the  authority  uf  the  executive  seemed  to  have  vanished.  The  Dou^ases 
suon  ubtaiued  possession  of  the  person  of  the  king,  and  compelled  Beaton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Saint  Andrews,  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Church,  to  resign  the 
(jfhce  of  chancellor .37  The  whole  command  now  fell  into  their  hands  ;  they  or 
their  adherents  filled  every  office  ;  secular  interests  predominated,  and  the  clergy 
were  thrown  completely  into  the  shade.^  In  1528,  however,  an  event  occuned 
by  which  the  spiritual  classes  not  only  recovered  their  former  position  but  gained 
;i  pre-eminence  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  eventually  fatal  to  themselves.  Arch- 
bishop Beaton,  impatient  at  proceedings  so  unfavourable  to  the  Church.  organi»d 
a  conspiracy  by  means  of  which  James  effected  hii  escape  from  the  Douglases, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Stirling.3<*  This  sudden  reaction  was  not  the  real 
and  controlling  cause,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  proximate  cause,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestantism  in  Scotland.  For  the  reins  of  government  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  most  influential  of  the  nobles  were  con- 
sequently persecuted,  and  some  of  them  driven  from  the  country.  But  though 
their  political  power  was  gone,  their  social  power  remained.  They  were  strqiped 
of  their  honours  and  their  wealth.  They  l^came  outcasts,  traitors,  and  bq^[V' 
Still  the  real  foundation  of  their  authority  was  unshaken,  because  that  authority 
was  the  result  of  a  long  train  of  circumstances,  and  was  based  on  the  afiections 
of  the  people.*  Therefore  it  was  that  the  nobles,  even  those  Jivho  were  ezifed 
and  attainted,  were  able  to  conduct  an  arduous  but  eventually  a  successfnl 
^^I'uggle  against  their  enemies.  The  desire  of  revenge  whetted  their  exertions. 
and  gave  rise  to  a  deadly  contest  between  the  Scotch  aristocracy  and  the  Sootdi 
Church.  This  most  remarkable  conflict  was  in  some  degree  a  continuation  of 
that  which  began  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  was  far  moxe  bitter; 
it  lasted  without  interruption  for  thirty-two  years  ;  and  it  was  only  condnded 
by  the  triumph  of  the  nobles,  who  in  1560  completely  overthrew  the  Chudi, 
and  destroyed  almost  at  a  blow  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  hierarchy. 

37  TyUer's  History  of  Scotland,  voL  iv.  pp.  180-182  :  "  Within  a  few  months^  thenms 
not  an  office  of  trust  or  emolument  in  the  kingdom  which  was  not  filled  by  a  Don^4 
or  by  a  creature  of  that  house.**  See  also  pp.  187,  194  ;  and  Keith^s  Caialogitt  of  ScbM 
Bishops,  pp.  22,  23,  Beaton,  who  was  so  rudely  dispossessed  of  the  chanoelionhip  that 
according  to  Keith,  he  was,  in  1525,  obliged ''  to  lurk  among  his  friends  for  fear  of  bisliifc" 
is  lucntioued,  in  the  preceding  year,  as  having  been  the  main  supporter  of  Albm/s 
government ;  "  that  most  hath  favoured  the  Duke  of  Albany."  Staie  Papers  of  the  JNP 
of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  4to,  1836. 

33  The  complete  power  of  the  Douglases  lasted  from  the  cessation  of  Albany's  tisncy 
to  the  escape  of  the  king,  in  1528.  Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  Ami  5Mf  « 
Scotland,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  33-35*  Compare  Balfour's  Annales,  vol  L 
p.  257.  ""  The  Earle  of  Angus  violently  takes  one  him  the  gouemiment*  and  retansithi 
king  in  efiecte  a  prisoner  with  him ;  during  wich  tyme  he,  the  Earle  of  J^mnvv,  stA 
George  Douglas,  his  auen  brother,  frely  disposses  vpone  all  affaires  both  of  churehe  tad 
staite.** 

^  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  195,  196.  The  curious  work*  entitlsd  i 
Diurnal  of  Occurrenis,  p.  10,  says,  "  In  the  zeir  of  God  1500,  tuantie  aucht  adriSk  Ik 
kingis  grace  by  slicht  wan  away  fra  the  Douglassis.**  From  Stirling  he  rqiaired  to  EdBr 
burgh,  on  6th  July,  1528,  and  went  to  "  the  busshop  of  Sainct  Andros  loegeiDg.**  Sesa 
U'tter  written  on  the  i8th  of  July.  1528, by  Lord  Dacre  to  Wolsey,  in  Siaie  Pmpm4 
Henry  VIII.,  vol.  iv.  p.  501,  4to,  1836.  Compare  a  proclamation  on  zotb  SqptonlA 
1528,  in  Fitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  Z38*,  139*9  Edlnbill^ 
4 to,  1833.  I  particularly  indicate  these  documents,  because  Lindsay  of  Pitaoottie  (iali 
Chronicles  of  Scotlattd,  vol.  ii.  p.  335)  erroneously  places  the  flight  of  Jamea  in  Z5s7  •  *■' 
be  is  generally  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  the  old  writers,  if  indeed  ha  be  the  wnfbtfd 
the  work  which  bears  his  name.  [This  view  of  Pitscottie's  narrative  is  not  now  hdd  If 
students  of  Scottish  history.  It  is  very  untrustworthy  as  to  dates.  Compare  Htfi> 
Ihown,  i.  s7.\  :  and  Lang,  vol.  ii.,  preface,  as  to  his  story  of  the  king'a  escape. — ^Bd-] 

L*  This  is  an  over -statement.    The  nobles  had  the  "affections**  of  their.own  lelaM  j 
but  hardly  that  of  other  people. — Hi).] 
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The  events  of  this  struggle,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  during  its  con- 
tinuance both  parties  were  exposed,  are  related,  though  somewhat  confusedly, 
in  our  common  histories  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  indicate  the  salient  points,  and, 
avoiding  needless  detail,  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  the  general  movement.  The 
unity  of  the  entire  scheme  will  thus  be  brought  before  our  minds,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Cathohc  Church  was  its  natural  consummation,  and 
that  the  last  act  of  that  gorgeous  drama,  so  far  from  being  a  strained  and  irregular 
sequence,  was  in  fit  keeping  with  the  whole  train  of  the  preceding  plot. 

^When  James  effected  his  escape  in  1 528,  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  his  policy, 
so  far  a^  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  mind  of  his  own,  was  of  course  determined 
by  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  who  were  his  natural  protectors. 
His  principal  adviser  was  the  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews  ;  and  the  important 
post  of  chancellor,  which  under  the  Douglases  had  been  held  by  a  layman,  was 
now  conferred  on  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.*®  These  two  prelates  were  supreme; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood  was  made  treasurer,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld  was  made  privy  seal.^  AU  nobles,  and  even  all  followers,  of  the 
house  of  Douglas,  were  forbidden  to  approach  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court, 
under  pain  of  treason.*^  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  and  sent  against  the  Earl 
of  Caithness,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.^  Just  before  this  occurred,  the  Earl 
of  Angus  was  driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  his  estates  confiscated.^  An  act  of 
attainder  was  passed  against  the  Douglases.^  The  government,  moreover, 
seized  and  threw  into  prison  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Home,  Maxwell,  the  two 
Kerrs,  and  the  barons  of  Buccleuch,  Johnston,  and  Polwarth.^ 

Ail  this  was  vigorous  enough,  and  was  the  consequence  of  the  Church  xeoovering 
her  power.  Other  measures,  equally  decisive,  were  preparing.  In  1531  the 
king  deprived  the  Earl  of  Crawford  of  most  of  his  estates,  and  tiirew  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  into  prison.*'  Even  those  nobles  who  had  been  inclined  to  loUow  him, 
he  now  discouraged.  He  took  every  opportunity  of  treating  them  with  ooldneiw, 
while  he  filled  the  highest  offices  with  their  rivals,  the  clergy.*^     Finally,  he  in 

<o  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  iv.  p.  501. 

^  "  Archibald  was  depryvit  of  the  thesaiurarie,  and  pladt  thaiiin  Robert  Caimccfse* 
abbot  of  Halyrudhous.  And  als  was  tane  fra  the  said  Archibald  the  privie  seill,  and  was 
givin  to  the  bischope  of  Dunkell."    A  Diurnal  of  Occtifrents,  p.  zx. 

*a  Tytler  {History  of  Scotland,  vol  iv.  p.  196)  says :  *'  His  first  act  was  to  summon  a 
council,  and  issue  a  proclamation,  that  no  lord  or  follower  of  the  house  of  Douglas  should 
dare  to  approach  within  six  miles  of  the  court,  under  pain  of  treason.**  For  this,  no 
authority  is  cited ;  and  the  historian  of  the  Douglas  family  distinctly  states*  '*  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  king,  under  pain  of  death."  Hum^$  Houss  of  Dot^ftot,  voL  ii.  p.  99* 
See  also  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  10  :  "  that  nane  of  thame  nor  thair  familiaris  com  nflir 
the  king  be  tuelf  myllis."  The  reason  was,  that  *'  the  said  kingis  grace  haid  gcdt  suspic- 
ioun  of  the  temporall  lordis,  becaus  thaj  favourit  sum  pairt  the  Douglassia.**  Diumah 
p.  12. 

*3  **  The  Erie  of  Caithnes  and  fyve  hundreth  of  his  men  wes  slayne  an  drownit  in  the 
see.'*    Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  141. 

**  Tytler* s  History  of  Scotland,  voL  iv.  pp.  203,  204. 

*^  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  voL  iL  p.  324.  edit  foUo,  18x4. 

*«  Tytler* s  History  of  Scotland,  voL  iv.  p.  207. 

*7  Tytler,  voL  iv.  p.  212. 

*»  **  His  preference  of  the  clergy  to  the  temporal  lords  disgusted  these  proud  chie^** 
Tytler* s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  230.  See  also  p.  236.  His  reasons  axe  stated  by 
himself,  in  a  curious  letter,  which  he  wrote  so  late  as  1541,  to  Henry  VIII.  "  We  persaii^*' 
writes  J  ames,  "  be  zoure  saidis  writingis  yat  Ze  ar  inform3rt  3rat  yair  suld  be  sum  thingis 
laitUe  attemptat  be  oure  kirkmen  to  oure  hurte  and  skaith,  and  contrar  ouxe  mynde  and 
plesure.  We  can  nocht  understand,  quhat  suld  move  Zou  to  beleif  the  samirUf  aasuxing 
Zou  We  have  nevir  fund  hot  faithfull  and  trew  obedience  of  yame  §t  M  tymse,  nor  yai  seik 
nor  attemptis  nouthir  jurisdictioun  nor  previlegijs>  forthir  nor  yai  have  usit  sen  the  first 
institutioun  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  quhilk  We  may  nocht  apoun  oure  conscience  alter 
nor  change  in  the  respect  We  have  to  the  honour  and  faith  of  God  and  Haliiifk*  and 
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1 53  J  aimed  a  deailly  blow  at  their  order  by  depriving  them  of  a  large  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  wliich  they  were  wont  to  exercise  in  their  own  country,  and  to  the 
possession  of  whicli  they  owed  much  of  their  power.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  CJlasgow,  he  estabhshed  what  was  called  the  College  of  Justice. 
in  which  suits  were  to  Ix*  decidetl,  instead  of  being  tried  as  heretofore  by  the 
barons  at  home  in  their  castles.  It  was  ordered  that  this  new  tribunal  should 
consist  uf  fifteen  judges,  ci^ht  of  whom  must  be  ecclesiastics  ;  and.  to  make  the 
intention  still  more  clear,  it  was  provided  that  the  president  should  invariably 
be  a  clergyman."^ 

This  gave  the  tinishing  touch  to  the  whole,  and  it.  taken  in  connexion  with 
previous  measures,  exasperatetl  the  nobles  almost  to  madness.  Their  hatred  of 
the  clergy  l>ecame  uncontrollable  ;  and  in  their  eagerness  for  revenge  they  not 
only  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  England,  and  maintained  a  secret  under- 
standing with  Henry  VIII.,  but  many  of  them  went  even  further,  and  showed  a 
decided  leaning  towards  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  As  the  enmity 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  Church  grew  more  bitter,  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion did  the  desire  to  reform  the  Church  become  more  marked.  The  love  of 
innovation  was  encouragetl  by  interested  motives,  until  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  an  immense  majcjrity  of  the  nobles  adopted  extreme  Protestant  opinioiis ; 
hardly  caring  what  heresy  they  embraced,  so  long  as  they  were  able  by  its  aid 
to  damage  a  Church  from  which  they  had  recently  received  the  greatest  injuries. 
and  with  which  they  and  their  progenitors  had  l)een  engaged  in  a  contest  of  neariy 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.'"^ 

In  the  meantime,  James  V.  united  himself  closer  than  ever  with  the  hierarchy. 
In  1534  he  gratified  the  Church  by  personally  assisting  at  the  trial  of  some 
hori'tics.   who  were  brought  Iwfore  the  bishops  and  burned."      The  next  year 

douttis  na  inconvenient  be  yanie  to  come  to  Ws  and  oure  realme  yerthrou  ;  for  sen  the 
Kirk  wes  first  institute  in  our  realme,  the  stait  yair  of  hcs  nevir  failzeit,  hot  hes  rewumyi  aw 
obedient  to  oure  pro^enitouris,  and  in  our  tyme  mair  thankefuU  to  Ws,  nor  eviw  y»iwtrol 
before:^  This  letter,  which,  in  several  points  of  view,  is  worth  reading,  will  be  found  IB 
State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  v.  pp.  188-iyo,  4to,  1836. 

*y  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  212,  213,  and  Arnofs  History  of  Edintmrgfi, 
.\  to,  1 78S,  p.  468  :  *•  fifteen  ordinary  judges,  seven  churchmen,  seven  laymen»  and  apnil- 
dont,  whuni  it  behoved  to  be  a  churchman."  The  statute,  as  printed  in  the  folio  editioB 
of  1S14  {Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  335),  says,  "  xiiij  psoufis  half  qpuk 
half  temporall  wt  ane  president."  Mr.  Lawson  {Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ScoUmi, 
ICdinburgh,  1836,  p.  Hi )  supposes  that  it  was  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  who  advlMd 
the  eriTtion  uf  this  tribunal.  [The  costs,  however,  u-ere  met  by  a  tax  laid  on  cccletiiittal 
brni'lices,  which  offended  the  clergy.  {Hume Brown,  History  of  Scotland,  1899*  i  38*) 
The  number  of  them  among  the  judges  was  not  abnormal  for  the  time. — Ed.) 

'•^  Keith,  who  evidently  does  not  admire  this  part  of  the  history  of  his  country,  WKgk 
und(T  the  year  1546.  "  Several  of  our  nobUity  found  it  their  temporal  interest,  as  nrnck 
.IS  thiiir  si)iritual,  to  sway  with  the  new  opinions  as  to  religious  matters."  Keiih's  Aftm 
nfChiinh  and  State,  vol  I  pp.  113. 113.  Later,  and  with  still  more  bluntneu:  "  Thenobfe- 
uiru  want«!d  to  iingrr  the  patrimony  of  the  kirkmen."  voL  iii.  p.  ii.  [No  proof  ii  ban 
ijivt'ii  that  *•  .m  iunnense  majority  of  the  nobles  adopted  extreme  Protestant  opiniaM" 
and  thestatcment  must  be  much  modified.  Extreme  Protestant  opinions  were  at  thiitiBi 
very  rare  in  England.  We  know  from  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  that  th» 
nobles  were  in  general  hostile  to  new  religious  opinions,  however  ready  they  mi|^t  bl 
to  plunder  the  Church.  Tytler,  ed.  1869,  iii-  20.  Mr.  Hume  Brown  even  holds  thfll 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  *«  the  great  majority  of  the  country— nobtos*  bsnaib 
and  commons— were  still  on  the  side  of  the  old  religion  "  {Hist.ofScoiiand»IL97')  Sssil» 
below,  note  yj^. — Ed.] 

«  •'  In  the  month  of  August  (1534).  the  bishops  having  gotten  fitt  opportunitin,  li- 
newed  their  battell  aganest  Jesus  Christ.  David  Stratilon,  a  gentdman  of  the  HooNoi 
Lawrestoune,  and  Mr.  Norman  Gowrlay,  was  brought  to  judgement  in  the  Abby  d 
Halyrudhouse.  The  king  himself,  all  cloathed  with  reid,  being  present,  grail  pains  «« 
t.ikrn  upon  David  Stratoun  to  ukjvc  him  to  recant  and  bum  his  bill ;  hot  heb  ever  stand- 
ing to  his  defence,  was  in  end  adjudged  to  the  lire.    Ho  asked  grace  at  the  king.    Tbi 
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he  was  offered,  and  he  willingly  accepted,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
which  was  transferred  to  him  from  Henry  VIII. ;  that  king  being  supposed  to 
have  forfeited  it  by  his  impiety.**  At  aU  events,  James  well  deserved  it.  He 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  his  privy-council  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  ecclesiastics,  as  he  deemed  it  dangerous  to  admit  laymen  to  too  large  a 
share  in  the  government.^  And  in  1538  he  still  further  signalized  his  policy 
by  taking  for  his  second  wife  Mary  of  Guise  ;  thus  establishing  an  intimate  relation 
with  the  most  powerful  CathoUc  family  in  Europe,  whose  ambition,  too,  was  equal 
to  their  power,  and  who  made  it  their  avowed  object  to  uphold  the  Catholic  faith 
and  to  protect  it  from  those  rude  and  unmannerly  invasions  whi^  were  now 
directed  against  it  in  most  parts  of  Eurbpe.** 

This  was  hailed  by  the  Church  as  a  guarantee  for  the  intentions  of  the  king. 
And  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  David  Beaton,  who  negotiated  the  marriage, 
became  the  chief  adviser  of  James  during  the  rest  of  his  reign.  He  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews  in  1539,'^  and,  by  his  influence,  a  persecution  hotter 
than  any  yet  known  was  directed  against  the  Protestants.  Many  of  them 
escaped  into  England,^  where  they  swelled  the  number  of  the  exites,  who  were 
waiting  till  the  time  was  ripe  to  take  a  deadly  revenge.  They,  and  their  adher- 
ents at  home,  coalesced  with  the  disaffected  nobles,  particularly  with  the  Doug- 
lases,57  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  and  who 
were  connected  with  most  of  the  great  families,  either  by  old  associations  or  by 
the  still  closer  bond  of  the  interest  which  they  all  had  in  r»iucing  the  power  of  the 
Church.M 

bishops  answred  proudlie,  that '  the  king's  hands  war  bound,  and  that  he  had  no  grace- 
to  give  to  such  as  were  by  law  condemned.*  So  was  he,  with  Mr.  Noanaiu  alter  dinner*  upon 
the  27th  day  of  Agust,  led  to  a  place  beside  the  Rude  of  Green8ide»  between  Letb  and 
Edinbrug,  to  the  intent  that  the  inhabitants  of  File,  seeing  the  fire,  might  be  striken  with 
terrour  and  feare."  PitcairtCs  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  voL  L  part  i  p.  3x0*.  Also 
Calderwood's  Historic  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  pp.  zo6,  Z07.   . 

S2  "  It  appears,  by  a  letter  in  the  State-paper  Office,  that  Henry. remonstrated  against 
this  title  being  given  to  James."  Tytler*s  History  of  Scotland,  voL  iv.  p.  333.  See  also 
p.  258. 

^  In  1535,  "  his  privy  council  were  mostly  ecclesiastics."  IMd.  voL  iv.  p.  323.  AndSir 
Ralph  Sadler,  during  his  embassy  to  Scotland  in  1539-40,  writes :  **  So  that  the  king,  as  far 
as  I  can  perceive,  is  of  force  driven  to  use  the  bishc^  and  his  clergy  as  his  only  ministers 
for  the  direction  of  his  realm.  They  be  the  mm  of  wit  and  policy  that  I  see  here ;  they  be 
never  out  of  the  king's  ear.  And  if  they  smell  anything  that  in  the  least  point  may  touch 
them,  or  that  the  king  seem  to  be  content  with  any  such  thing,  stralf^t  they  inculk  to 
him,  how  catholic  a  prince  his  father  was.  and  feed  him  both  irith  &ir  wocds  and  many, 
in  such  wise  as  by  those  policies  they  lead  him  (having  alio  the  whole  govemanoe  of  bis 
affairs)  as  they  will."  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sti^  RiUpk  SadUr,  Edinb.,  1809, 4to,  voL  I* 
p.  47.  [In  1536,  however,  Angus  writes  to  his  brother  that  the  clergy  are  much  emended 
by  the  king's  resistance  to  their  exactions  in  the  way  of  death-duties  and  tithes.  **  J  ames 
had  alienated  his  nobles  by  repressing  their  disorders.  Now  he  Is  alienating  his  clergy 
by  repressing  their  greed  "  {Lang,  History  of  Scotland,  1900,  i  433). — Ed.] 

5*  State  Papers  of  Henry  VJJL,  vol.  v.  p.  128.  A  Diurnal  of  OccurrenU,  p.  33..  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Kirk  ton  pronounces  that  the  new  queen  was  **  ane  egge  of  the  bloody  nest 
of  Guise."  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edited  by  Sharpe,  Edinburgh, 
1817,  4to,  p.  7. 

»  *'  At  his  return  home,  he  was  made  coadjutor,  and  declared  future  successor  to  his 
uncle  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrews,  in  which  see  he  came  to  be  fuUy  Invested  upoQ  the 
death  of  his  uncle  the  next  year,  1539."    Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops^  pp.  33,  34* 

^  ArCrie's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  20.  SpoUiswood^s  History  of  ih$  Chmrch  of  Scotkmd,  voL  i* 
p.  1 39.  Lawson*s  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  178.  Wodnnt^s  CoUicMoMt  itptm 
the  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  vol.  L  p.  zoo. 

57  Ty tier  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  341 )  says  that  the  cruelties  of  1539  foroad 
**  many  of  the  persecuted  families  to  embrace  the  interests  of  the  Douglases,** 

^  It  is  asserted  of  the  Douglases  that  eariy  In  the  sixteenth  century  their 
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At  this  juncture  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  towaids  the  Donglafles,  whom 
Kenry  VIII.  harboured  at  his  court,  and  who  were  now  maturing  their  plans.* 
Though  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  return  to  Scotland,  their  spies  and  agents  reported 
to  them  all  that  was  done,  and  preserved  their  connections  at  home.  Feudal 
covenants,  bonds  of  manrent,  and  other  arrangements,  which,  even  if  illegal. 
it  would  have  been  held  disgraceful  to  renounce,  were  in  full  force ;  and  enabled 
tlie  Douglases  to  rely  with  confidence  on  many  of  the  most  powerful  nobles, 
who  were,  moreover,  disgusted  at  the  predominance  of  the  clergy,  and  who 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  any  change  which  was  likely  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  the  Church.«> 

and  power  were  equal  to  one -half  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland."  BtowfCs  History  of  das- 
now,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  See  also,  on  their  connexions,  Hume's  House  of  Douglas^  vol.  i.  pp.  six. 
252,  298,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

B9  Henry  VIII.,  **in  the  year  1532,  sought  it  directly,  among  the  conditions  of  peace. 
that  the  Douglas,  according  to  his  promise,  should  be  restcxred.  For  King  Henry's  own 
part,  he  entertained  them  with  all  kind  of  beneficence  and  honour,  and  made  both  the 
liarl  and  Sir  George  of  his  Privy  Council."  Hume*s  History  of  the  House  of  Dou^bh 
vol.  ii.  pp.  105, 106.  James  was  very  jealous  of  any  communication  taking  place  betwea 
the  Douglases  and  his  other  subjects  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  prevent  it.  See 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  (inMisceUany  of  ike  Spalding  Clfi6,voL  ii. 
p.  193,  Aberdeen,  1842.  4to)  beginning,  "  I  commend  me  rycht  hartly  to  yow,  and  weit 
ye  that  it  is  murmuryt  hyr  that  ye  sould  a  spolkyn  with  Gorge  and  ArchebaldDougles 
in  Ingland,  quhylk  wase  again  my  command  and  your  promys  quhan  we  departyt."  See 
als^)  the  cases  of  Lady  Trakware,  John  Mathesone,  John  Hume,  and  others,  in  PiUaini 
Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  161  ♦,  177*,  202*,  243*,  247*. 

'^  "  The  Douglases  were  still  maintained  with  high  favour  and  generous  allowances 
in  I'^ugland  ;  their  power,  although  nominally  extinct,  was  still  far  from  being  destroyed ; 
their  spies  penetrated  into  every  quarter,  followed  the  king  to  France,  and  gave  into- 
niation  of  his  most  private  motions ;  their  feudal  covenants  and  bands  of  manrent  still 
existed,  and  bound  many  of  the  most  potent  nobility  to  their  interest ;  whilst  the  vigour 
(jf  the  king's  government,  and  his  preference  of  the  clergy  to  the  temporal  lords,  dis- 
gusted these  proud  chiefs,  and  disposed  them  to  hope  for  a  recovery  of  their  inflneooe 
from  any  change  which  might  take  place."  Tytler*s  History  of  Scotland,  voL  iv.  pp.  829, 
230.  Tiiese  bonds  of  manrent,  noticed  by  Tytler,  were  among  the  most  effective  means 
by  which  the  Scotch  nobles  secured  their  power.  Without  them,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  aristocracy  to  have  resisted  the  united  force  of  theCrown  and  theOiurdi. 
On  this  account,  they  deserve  especial  attention.  Chalmers  {Caledonia,  vol.  L  p.  824) 
could  find  no  bond  of  manrent  earlier  than  1354  ;  but  in  Lork  Somerville*s  Memories 
the  SomervilleSf  edit.  Edinburgh,  1815,  vol.  i.  p.  74,  one  is  mentioned  in  1281.  This  is  tbe 
earliest  instance  I  have  met  with  ;  and  they  did  not  become  very  common  till  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Compare  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,yd. 
ii.  p.  19.  Somerville's  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles.  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Pitcaim*s  Criminal  Tridtof 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  83.  IrvinfCs  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  pp.  142,  143.  Shen^s  Hi^ 
landers,  vol.  ii.  p.  i8b.  Gregory's  History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  p.  126.  Kemui/* 
A  nnals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol,  ii.  pp.  cvL  93,3511 
vol.  iv.  pp.  xlviii.  1 79.  As  these  covenants  were  extremely  useful  in  maintaining  thebalanoe 
of  power,  and  preventing  the  Scotch  monarchy  from  becoming  despotic,  acts  of  pariit- 
inent  were  of  course  passed  against  them.  See  one  in  1457,  and  another  in  1555,  respectil 
*'  li^e  "  and  **  bandis  of  manrent  and  mantenance,"  in  Acts  of  the  Parliameni  of  5ooti0sA 
folio,  1814,  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  495.  Such  enactments  being  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  S|^ 
and  adverse  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  general  pnctkei 
though  they  caused  the  punishment  of  several  individuals.  Manrent  was  still  freques^ 
until  about  1620  or  1630,  when  tho  great  social  revolution  was  completed  by  which  U* 
power  of  the  aristocracy  was  subordinated  to  that  of  the  Church.  Then  the  change 
of  affairs  effected,  without  difficulty,  and  indeed  spontaneously,  what  the  legislature  had 
vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  The  nobles,  gradually  sinking  into  insignificance^  M 
their  spirit,  and  ceased  to  resort  to  those  contrivances  by  which  they  had  long  npbeU 
their  order.  Bonds  of  manrent  became  every  year  less  common,  and  it  is  doobtfol  tf 
there  is  any  instance  of  them  after  1661.     See  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  voL  iiL  pp-  3ii  33* 
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With  such  a  combination  of  parties  in  a  country  where,  there^being^to^middle 
class,*  the  people  counted  for  nothing,  but  followed  wherever  they  weiejled,  it  is 
evident  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  wds  simply 
a  question  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  nobles.  They  were  bent  on  revenge. 
The  only  doubt  was  as  to  their  being  strong  enough  to  gratify  it.  'A^dnst 
them  they  had  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  On  their  side  they  had  the  feudal 
traditions,  the  spirit  of  clanship,  the  devoted  obedience  of  their  innumerable 
retainers,  and,  what  was  equally  imp|ortant,  that  love  of  names  and  of  family 
associations  for  which  Scotland  is  still  remarkable,  but  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  possessed  an  influence  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

The  moment  for  action  was  now  at  hand.  In  1 540  the  government,  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  caused  fresh  laws  to  be  enacted  against  the  Pro- 
testants, whose  interests  were  by  this  time  identical  with  those  of  the  nobles.* 
By  these  statutes,  no  one  even  suspected  of  heresy  could  for  the  futuxe  hold  any 
office  ;  and  all  Cathohcs  were  forbidden  to  harbour  or  to  show  favour  to  per- 
sons who  professed  the  new  opinions.^  The  deijB^,  now  flushed  with  conquest, 
and  greedy  for  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  rivals,  proceeded  to  still  fiuther 
extremities.  So  unrelenting  was  their  malice  that  in  that  same  year  they  pre- 
sented to  James  a  Ust  containing  the  names  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  whom  they  formally  accused  as  heretics  who 
ought  to  be  put  to  death,  and  whose  estates  they  reconunended  the  king  to 
confiscate.^** 

These  hot  and  vindictive  men  Uttle  knew  of  the  storm  which  they  were  evok- 
ing, and  which  was  about  to  burst  on  their  heads,  and  cover  thmn  and  their 
Church  with  confusion.  Not  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  wiser  con- 
duct would  have  ultimately  saved  the  Scotch  hierarchy.  On  the  contxary,  the 
probability  is  that  their  fate  was  sealed  ;  lor  the  general  canses  which  governed 
the  entire  movement  had  been  so  long  ati«ir)is. mt  at  this  period  it  wouki  have. 

It  is,  however,  so  daogerous  to  assert  a  negative  that  I  do  not  wish  to  rely  on  this  date 
and  some  few  cases  may  exist  later ;  but  if  so,  they  are  very  few»  and  it  is  certain  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  epoch  of  their  extinc- 
tion. ^    4 

«  Ads  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland^  voL  iL  pp.  370,  371*  "That  na  mafi  quhat- 
sueuir  stait  or  conditiouA  he  be  luge  ressauve  cherish  nor  favor  ony  hecetike.'*  .  .  . 
**  And  alswa  that  na  persoufl  that  hes  bene  suq;>ectit  of  heresie  howbeit  thai  be  ressauit 
to  penance  and  grace  sail  in  this  realme  exers  half  nor  brouk  ony  honest  estait  degre 
office  nor  indicator  spuall  nor  teporale  in  burgh  nor  w^>ut  nor  na  salbe  admittit  to  be  of 
our  counsale." 

«  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  (ChronicUs,  vol.  it  p.  383)  says  that  they  "  devysed  to  put 
ane  discord  and  variance  betwixt  the  lordis  and  gentlmen  with  thalr  prinpe ;  lor  they 
delaited,  and  gave  vp  to  the  king  in  writt,  to  the  number  of  thrittie  sooir  of  earki,  locdis, 
and  barrones,  gentlmen  and  craf  tismen,  that  is,  as  thd  alledgit,  wer  all  hecetickis,  and 
leived  not  after  the  Pope's  lawis,  and  ordinance  of  the  hdUe  kirk ;  quhllk  his  grace 
sould  esteme  as  ane  capitall  cryme,  to  ony  man  that  did  the  same "  ...  •  "all  thuk 
landis,  rentes,  guidis,  and  geir  apperteanis  propperlie  to  your  grace,  for  thair  contempt 
of  our  hollie  father  the  Pope,  and  his  lawis,  and  high  contempt  of  your  grace's  authoritie.'* 
This  document  was  found  among  the  king's  papers  after  his  death,  when  it  i^>peared  that 
of  the  six  hundred  names  on  the  list,  more  than  three  hundred  belonged  to  the  principal 
nobility  :  **  £um  timorem  auxerunt  codicilli  post  regis  intritum  reperti,  e  qulbus  suj^a 
trecentorum  d  prima  nobilitate  nomina  continebantur.**  Buchanan,  Rerum  ScoHctumm^ 
Historia,  lib.  xv.  p.  424.  Compare  Sadler's  StaU  Papers,  1809,  voL  L  p.  94;  and' 
Watson^s  HistoricaU  CoUeUions  of  Ecclesiastich  Affairs  in  ScoOand,  1657,  p.  33.  Accord- 
ing  to  Watson,  it  "  was  called  the  bloudy  scroll." 

[*  "No  middle  class  *'  is  an  over-statement  The  total  population  being  small,  the 
burghs  were  small,  but  they  were  "  in  that  dark  age  the  nurseries  of  industry  and  free- 
dom "  (Tytler,  ed.  1869,  ii.  357).  And  where  the  nobles  were  in  large  measure  ready 
t  J  sell  the  national  independence,  the  traders  were  not.    Id,  iiL  ig, — Ed.] 
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]^:*:n  iianlly  possible  to  have  baffled  them.  But  even  ifwe  admit  as  certain  that 
rlio  Sootcli  clergy  were  d^ioined.  it  is  also  certain  that  their  vicdenoe  made  their 
I -ill  iiion:  grievous,  by  exasperating  the  passions  of  their  adversaries.  The  tram 
\ii'\t:*:t\  w^is  laid  ;  their  enemies  had  supplied  the  materials,  and  all  was  ready  to 
i\|ji'Hl<:  :  but  it  was  themselves  who  at  last  applied  the  match,  and  sprung  the 
mill*:  to  their  own  deatruttion. 

Ill  1542  the  nobles,  seeing  that  the  Church  and  the  Crown  were  bent  on  their 
nun,  took  the  most  decisive  step  on  which  they  had  3ret  ventured,  and  peremp- 
fMrily  refu^e^l  to  ol>ey  James  in  making  war  upon  the  English.  They  knew 
t  ii;Lt  the  war  in  wliich  they  were  desired  to  participate  had  been  fomented  by  the 
<J':r^y,  witli  the  twofold  object  of  stopping  all  communication  with  the  exiles. 
;iMd  of  cliecking  the  intnxiuction  of  heretical  opinions.**  Both  these  intentions 
ilnry  resolved  io  frustrate,  and,  being  assembled  on  the  field,  they  declared  with 
«Hii;  N'oice  that  they  would  ncjt  invade  England.  Threats  and  persuasions  were 
•:<|iKilly  usfleMS.  James,  stung  with  vexation,  returned  home,  and  ordered  the 
;Lriny  to  Ix;  disbanded.  Scarcely  had  he  retired  when  the  clergy  attempted 
to  rally  the  trrxjps,  and  to  induce  them  to  act  against  the  enemy.  .\  few  of  the 
|>c(.Ts,  ashamed  at  what  seemed  a  cowardly  desertion  of  the  king,  appeared  will- 
ing to  march.  The  rest  however  refused  :  and  while  they  were  in  this  state 
•  )l  (loiil)t  and  confusion,  the  KngUsh,  taking  them  unawares,  suddenly  fell  upon 
their  disorderly  ranks,  utterly  routed  them,  and  made  a  large  number  prisoners. 
In  this  disgraceful  action  ten  thousand  Scotch  troops  fled  before  three  hundred 
ICnglisli  cavalry .^^  The  news  being  brought  to  James,  while  he  was  still  smart- 
ing from  the  disobedience  of  the  nobles,  was  too  much  for  his  proud  and  sensitive 
mind.  He  reeled  under  the  double  shock  ;  a  slow  fever  wasted  his  strength; 
Ik;  sunk  into  a  long  stupor  ;  and,  refusing  all  comfort,  he  died  in  December. 
i^.\i,  leaving  the  Crown  to  his  infant  daughter,  Mary,  during  whose  rei^  the 
;4reat  contest  between  the  aristo^^>y'«Ad  the  Chnrch  was  to  be  finally  decided.* 

'^')  In  the  autunni  uf  1542  James  "  was  encouraged  by  the  clergy  to  engage  in  a  war 
a;4ainst  King  Henry,  who  both  assured  hini  of  victory,  since  he  fought  against  an  hcfeCi* 
« .il  prince,  and  advanced  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns  for  prosecuting  the  war.**  CfW0- 
fnrd\  History  nf  the  Shire  of  Renfrew^  1782,  4to,  part  i.  p.  48.  Compare  in  SimU  P^pm 
"/  Henry  VIII.,  vul.  v.  p.  154,  a  letter  written  in  1539  by  Norfolk  to  Cromwell :  "By 
diverse  ntJKT  waics  I  am  advertised  that  the  clergie  of  Scotlandebe  in  such  feare  that  tbdr 
kiiiK  sliold  d«)  theire,  as  the  khiges  highnes  hath  done  in  this  realme»  that  they  do  tbdr 
bc-^t  to  bring  their  muster  to  the  wurr  ;  and  by  many  waies  I  am  advertised  that  a  gnat 
partr  of  the  tenipc^rultie  there  wold  their  king  sholdfollowe  our  insample»wicfa  I  pray  God 
>  eve  hyni  Krace  to  come  unto."  ICven  after  the  battle  of  Scdway,  the  policy  of  thedsgy 
w<u>  notoriously  the  same.  **  And  undoubtedlie  the  kyrkemen  labor,  by  all  the  meanes 
they  can,  to  enipeclu;  the  unitie  and  establishment  of  thieae  two  realmes ;  uppoo  what 
Kroinidcs  yr  can  eiiselie  conjecture."  Letter  from  Sadler  to  Parr,  dated  EdinbnrBk, 
J7th  Marcli  154J,  in  State  Papers  of  Henry  VUL,  vol.  v.  p.  371,  4to,  1836.  [Thenobki 
.irf;u(ul  primarily  that  the  war  was  in  the  interest  of  France  and  not  of  Scotland-  U 
M.'cins  tu  have  been  on  their  urging  the  risk  of  his  l>eing  killed  and  leaving  no  heir  (and 
thus  ](M\  ing  tlH>.  country  to  the  troubles  which  had  followed  on  the  death  of  his  fatibs) 
tli.it  Im^  stayed  behind,     llunie  Brown  i,  y)^. — Ed.| 

'^<  "  IVn  thousand  Scottish  troojis  fled  at  the  sight  of  three  hundred  English  cavaky, 
with  scarce  a  momentary  resistance."  Tytler*s  Hist<}ry  of  Scolimndt  vol-  iv.  p.  264- 
ri  iiis.  the  traditional  narrative,  deriving  from  Knox,  is  now  discredited-  Deapatcbes 
t'umd  in  the  ll.uiiilton  Tapers  show  that  the  ICnglish  numbered  3,000,  not  300  :  tbattha 
disputes  ui  the  nobles  threw  the  Scots  army  uito  confusion,  though  the  leaders  aoogM 
to  steady  it ;  and  that  the  rout  took  place  at  the  ford  of  the  £sk,  which  wascraaMdia 
confusion.     Compare  Hume  Brown,  i.  393-4  ;  Lang,  i.  453-5. — Ed.] 

«5  ihc  best  account  of  these  events  will  be  found  in  Tyiler's  History  of  Sfcrfaarf 
vol.  iv.  pp.  2(>o-j07.  1  have  also  consulted  RidpaiKs  Border  History,  pp.  37a,  37> 
Hollinshead's  Scottish  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207-209.  Lesley*s  History^  pp.  i63-ififc 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  399-406.  CalderwootTs  Hiaiory  of  tkt  ITM 
nf  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  i45-i5'2>     Buchanan,  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,  Ub.xiv,  pp.  4*« 

A  21. 
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The  influence  of  the  nobles  was  increased  by  the  death  of  James  V.,  and  yet  more 
by  the  bad  repute  into  which  the  clergy  fell  for  having  instigated  a  war  of  which 
the  result  was  so  disgraceful.^  Their  party  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
exiles,  who,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  glad  tidings,  prepared  to  leave  England.^ 
Early  in  1 543  Angus  and  Douglas  returned  to  Scotland,^  and  were  soon  followed 
by  other  nobles,  most  of  whom  professed  to  be  Protestants,  though,  as  the  result 
clearly  proved,  their  Protestantism  was  inspired  by  a  love  of  plunder  and  of 
revenge.  The  late  king  had  in  his  will  appomted  Cardinal  Beaton  to  be  guar- 
dian of  the  queen,  and  governor  of  the  realm.®^  Beaton,  though  an  unprin- 
cipled man,* was  very  able,  and  was  respected  as  the  head  of  the  national  chnrch  ; 
he  being  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  primate  of  Scotland.  The  nobles, 
however,  at  once  arrested  him.^o  deprived  him  of  his  regency,  and  put  in  his  place 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  at  this  time  affected  to  be  a  zeiJous  Protestant,  though 
on  a  fitting  occasion  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinions.^^     Among  the  sup- 

^  **  This  defeat  being  so  very  dishonourable,  especially  to  the  clergy,  who  stkred  up 
the  king  to  that  attempt,  and  promised  him  great  success  from  it ;  and  there  being  such 
a  visible  evidence  of  the  anger  of  God,  fighting  by  his  providence  against  them,  aU  men 
were  struck  with  fear  and  astonishment ;  the  bi^ops  were  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
for  a  time."  Stevenson* s  History  of  the  Church  of  Seotlarut,  reprinted,  Edinburgh,  z840f 
p.  30. 

^  We  may  readily  believe  the  assertion  of  an  old  chronicler,  that  "  the  nobilitie  did 
not  greatlie  take  his  death  grievouslie,  because  he  had  fined  manie,  imprisoned  more, 
and  caused  no  small  few  (for  avoiding  his  displeasure)  to  flie  into  England,  and  rather  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  enemie  than  to  his  anger.**  HottinshMuPs  SeoUi$k  CkrtmUU, 
vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

^  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  voL  iL  p.  zxz. 

w  It  has  been  often  said  that  this  will  was  forged ;  but  for  such  an  assertion  I  cannot 
find  the  slightest  evidence,  except  the  declaration  of  Azran  (Sadler^s  State  Papers, 
Edinburgh,  1809,  vol.  L  p.  138),  and  the  testimony,  if  testimony  it  can  be  called,  of  Scotch 
historians,  who  do  not  profess  to  have  examined  the  handwriting,  and  who,  being  them- 
selves Protestants,  seem  to  suppose  that  the  fact  of  a  man  being  a  cardinal  qualifies 
him  for  every  crime.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Beaton  was  thorous^y  unprincipled, 
and  therefore  was  capable  of  the  forgery.  Still  we  have  no  proof,  and  the  will  is  such 
as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  king.  In  regard  to  Arran,  his  affirmatioQ  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  :  for  he  hated  Beaton ;  he  was  himself  very  unscru- 
pulous ;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  post  which  Beaton  had  to  vacate  on  the  ground  that  the 
will  was  forged.  If  such  circumstances  do  not  disqualify  a  witness,  some  of  the  best- 
established  principles  of  evidence  are  false.  The  reader  who  cares  to  look  further  into 
this  subject  may  compare,  in  favour  of  the  will  being  forged,  Buchanuuh  Rentm  Scd'^ 
icarum  Historia,  lib.  xv.  p.  422,  Abredoniae,  1762 ;  Kftox*s  History  of  the  Reformatioth  edit. 
Laing,  Edinburgh,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92  ;  Irving s  History  of  DumhofUmskire,  second 
edition,  4to,  i860,  p.  102  ;  and  in  favour  of  its  being  genuine,  Vy^rCs  History  of  St, 
A  ndrews,  Edinburgh,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.304, 305.  Some  other  writers  on  the  subject  leave  it 
doubtful :  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  1845,  vol.  iv.  p.  274  ;  LamsmCs  Roman  Church  in 
Scotland,  1836,  p.  99  ;  and  a  note  in  Keith* s  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  1844,  voL  L  p. 
63.  [  Mr.  Hume  Brown,  ii.  4,  note,  citing  article  by  D.  Hay  Fleming,  in  Contemp. 
Review,  Sept.  1898,  decides  that  "there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Beaton  did  forge  the 
will."     Dr.  Fleming's  case  is  certainly  very  strong. — En.] 

"0  On  the  26th  of  January,  1542-3,  **  the  said  cardinall  was  put  in  pressoune  hi  Dal- 
keith." A  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  26.  See  also,  respecting  his  imprisonment,  1  letter 
written,  on  the  i6th  of  March,  by  Angus  and  Douglas,  in  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII., 
vol.  V.  p.  263.     He  was  then  in  *'  firmance.** 

71  His  appointment  was  confirmed  by  parliament  on  the  zath  of  March.  Acts  of  the 
Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol,  ii.  p.  41  z :  **  tuto'  lau^fullto  the  quenis  grace  and  gounour 
of  this  realme."  He  excluded  the  clergy  firom  power.  On  20th  March,  in  the  same 
year,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  writes  to  Henry  VIII.,  that  Sir  George  Douglas  **  brought  mc 

[*  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  this  respect  Beaton  had  many  rivals  among 

the  nobles.— Ed. J, 
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porters  oi  tlic  new  creed,  the  most  powerful  were  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the 
Douglases.  They  were  now  freed  from  a  proscription  of  fifteen  years ;  their 
attainder  was  reversed,  and  their  estates  and  honours  were  xestcned  to  them.^ 
It  was  evident  that  not  only  the  executive  authority,  bnt  also  the  legislative, 
had  passed  from  the  Church  to  the  aristocracy.  And  they  who  had  the  rover 
were  not  sparing  in  the  use  of  it.  Lord  Maxwell,  one  of  the  most  active  of  their 
party,  had.  like  most  of  them  in  their  zeal  against  the  hierarchy,  embraced  the 
]>rinciples  of  the  Reformation.^  In  the  spring  of  1543  he  obtained  the  sanctioii 
of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  governor  of  Scotland,  for  a  proposal  which  he  made 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  whose  business  it  was  to  digest  the  measures  to  be 
brought  l>cfore  Parliament.  The  proposal  was  that  the  people  should  be  alknred 
to  read  the  Bible  in  a  Scotch  or  English  translation.  The  clergy  arrayed  all 
their  force  against  what  they  rightly  deemed  a  step  full  of  danger  to  themselves. 
«'is  conceding  a  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism.  But  all  was  in  vvu. 
The  tide  had  strt  in  and  was  not  to  be  turned.  The  proposition  was  adopted 
liy  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  On  their  authority  it  was  mtrodnced  into  Par- 
liament. It  was  passed.  It  received  the  assent  of  the  government ;  and  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  Church  it  was  proclaimed, with  every  formality,  at  the 
market -cross  of  Edinburgh.?* 

Scarcely  had  the  nobles  thus  at  tained  the  upper  hand,  when  they  began  toquanri 
among  themselves.  They  were  resolved  to  plunder  the  Church  ;  but  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  how  the  spoil  should  be  snared.  Neither  could  they  detei* 
mine  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  ;  some  being  in  favour  of  an  open  and 
immediate  schism,  while  others  wished  to  advance  cautiously,  and  to  tcmpohn 
with  their  opponents,  that  they  might  weaken  the  hierarchy  by  decrees.  The 
more  activ(r  and  zealous  section  of  the  nobles  were  known  as  the  English  party,' 
owing  to  the  intimate  connexion  with  Henry  VIII.,  from  whom  many  of  tben 
recciverl  supplies  of  money.  But  in  1544  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  clergy,  headed  by  Archbishop  Beaton,  roused  with  sadi 
success  the  old  feelings  of  national  hatred  against  the  English,  that  the  nobks 
wow  cr)mpellefl  for  a  moment  to  bend  before  the  storm,  and  to  advocate  aa 

into  thr  council -chamber,  where  I  found  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and  othcnata 
hmg  board,  and  divers  standing,  but  fwt  one  bishop  nor  priest  among  them.  At  the  upper 
*ind  of  the  board  sat  the  govcmour."     Sadler^s  State  Papers^  voL  i.  p.  78. 

"2  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vfA.  ii.  pp,  415,  419,  424,  423*  ;  and  Tytkf^i 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  285. 

7')  **  Had  become  a  convert  to  its  doctrines.**  TytUr's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pb  atti 
But  he,  as  well  as  the  other  nobles,  neither  knew  nor  cared  much  about  doctrines  i  aad 
he  was,  moreover,  very  venal.  In  April,  1543,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  writes  to  Henry  VlII*: 
"  And  the  lord  Maxwell  told  me  apart,  *  That,  indeed,  he  lacked  silver,  and  had  no  wiy 
of  relief  but  to  your  majesty  ;  *  which  he  prayed  me  to  signify  unto  the  same.  I  sAmI 
him  what  would  relieve  him  ?  and  he  said,  300/. ;  *  for  the  which,*  he  said»  *  as  yov 
majesty  seemed,  when  he  was  with  your  grace,  to  have  him  in  more  trust  and  credit  tlMS 
the  rest  of  your  majesty's  prisoners,  so  he  trusted  to  do  yon  as  good  service  as  any  of 
them  ;  and  amongst  them  they  will  do  you  such  service,  as,  if  the  war  succeed*  ye  ihd 
make  an  easy  conquest  of  this  realm  ;  as  for  his  part  he  shall  detiver  into  your  hmdk 
at  the  entry  of  your  army,  the  keys  of  the  same  on  the  west  marches,  being  all  ike  slroRfMA 
there  |#t  his  custody.'  I  offered  him  presently  to  write  to  my  lord  of  Siiffolk  for  lOoL  kt 
him.  if  he  would ;  but  he  said,  *  he  would  stay  till  be  heard  again  from  your  majesty 
in  that  behalf.*  "     Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

"<  Acts  i'f  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,  425.  Sadler's  State  Pap«h 
vnl.i.p.  Kv  Knox,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation  (edit.  Laing,  voL  L  p.  zoo),  vdtif 
says.  "  The  cloarKv  hearto  lon«  repugned  :  butt  in  the  end,  convicted  hy  iciiMnnii 
anil  hy  multitud  of  votes  in  thare  contrary  thei  also  condiscended  ;  and  80»  hy  Act  of  I^ 
iiameiit,  it  was  maid  free  to  all  man  and  woman  to  reid  the  Scriptures  in  thair  awia  toMfr 
(•r  in  the  I^ngliss  toung  ;  and  so  war  all  Actes  maid  in  the  contrair  abolished.** 

7'''  Or.  as  Keith  mil's  them.  •*  F.nglish  lords."  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Chunk  md 
State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  «o. 
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alliance  with  France.  Indeed,  it  seemed  for  a  few  months  as  if  the  Church 
and  aristocracy  had  forgotten  their  old  and  inveterate  hostility,  and  were  about 
to  unite  their  strength  in  one  conmion  cause.^ 

This  however  was  but  a  passing  delusion.  The  antagonism  between  the 
two  classes  was  irreconcilable.^  In  the  spring  of  1545  the  leading  Protestant 
nobles  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Archbishop  Beaton,^  whom  they 
hated  more  than  anyone  else,  partly  because  he  was  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  partly  because  he  was  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  their  opponents. 

A  year,  however,  elapsed  before  their  purpose  could  be  effected ;  and  it  was 
not  till  May,  1 546,  that  Lesley,  a  young  biuion,  accompanied  by  the  Laiid  of 
Grange  and  a  few  others,  burst  into  Saint  Andrews,  and  murdered  the  primate 
in  his  own  castle.'® 

76  In  May,  1544,  the  English  attacked  Scotland,  TytWs  History,  voL  iv.  p.  316 ; 
and  in  that  same  month,  the  "  Anglo-Scottish  party  '*  consisted  only  of  the  Earls  of 
Lennox  and  of  Glencairn,  since  even  '*  Angus,  George  Douglas,  and  their  numeious  and 
powerful  adherents,  joined  the  cardinaL"  p.  3x9.  As  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Scotch 
clergy,  see,  in  Sadler's  State  Papers^  vol.  i.  p.  173,  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  n^tten  00  the 
ist  of  May,  1543  -  ''  And  as  to  the  kirk-men,  I  assure  your  majerty  they  taek  the  war 
by  all  the  means  they  can,  and  do  daily  entertain  the  noblemen  with  money  and  rewards 
to  sustain  the  wars,  rather  than  there  should  be  any  agreement  with  your  majesty ; 
thinking,  verily,  that  if  peace  and  unity  succeed,  that  they  shall  be  reformed*  and  lose 
their  glory,  which  they  had  rather  die,  and  put  all  this  realm  In  ha2a]:d»  than  they  would 
forego.'*    See  also  p.  184,  note. 

77  Buchanan  records  a  very  curious  conversatioQ  between  the  Regent  and  Douglas, 
which,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  it  elsewhere,  I  shall  tranacrlbe.  The 
exact  date  of  it  is  not  mentioned  but,  from  the  context  it  evidenUy  took  place  fai  Z544 
or  1545.  '*  Ibi  cum  Prorex  suam  de  ploraret  solitudinem,  et  ae  a  nobiUtate  derelictum 
quereretur,  Duglassius  ostendit  *  id  ipsius  culpa  fieri,  non  nobiliumt  qui  at  lortunas 
omnes  et  vitam  ad  publicam  salutem  tuendam  conferrent,  quorum  cooalHo  oontempto 
ad  sacrificulorum  nutum  circumageretur,  qui  foris  imbelles,  domi  seditiosi,  omniumque 
periculorum  expertes  alieni  laboris  fnictu  ad  suas  voluptates  abuterentur.  Ex  hoc 
fonte  inter  te  et  proceres  facta  est  suspitio,  qua  (quod  neutri  alteris  fidatis)  rebus 
gerendis  maxime  est  impedimento.* "  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historian  lib.  xv.  p.  435* 
Buchanan  was  at  this  time  about  thirty -eight  years  old ;  and  that  some  such  conver- 
sation as  that  which  he  narrates  actually  took  place  Is,  I  think,  hi^^ily  probable,  though 
the  historian  may  have  thrown  in  some  touches  of  his  own.  At  all  events,  be  was  too 
great  a  rhetorician  to  invent  what  his  contemporaries  would  deem  unllk^  to  happen  ; 
so  that,  from  either  point  of  view,  the  passage  is  valuable  as  an  evidence  of  the  deep- 
rooted  hostility  which  the  nobles  bore  toward  the  Church. 

7«  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.  "  The  plot  is  entirely  unknown  either 
to  our  Scottish  or  English  historians ;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  State-paper  Office."  The  first 
suggestion  of  the  murder  was  in  April,  1544.  See  StaU  Papers  of  Hmry  VIII.,  vol.  v. 
p.  377,  and  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  voL  iv.  But  Mr.Tirtler  and  the  editor  of  the  SUtte 
Papers  appear  to  have  overlooked  a  still  earlier  indication  of  the  coming[^  crime  in  Sadlef^s 
Papers.  See,  in  that  collection,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  a  conversation,  held  bk  March,  2543,  be- 
tween Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  ;  Sadler  being  conducted  by  the  Eari  of 
Glencairn.  On  that  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Arran  used  an  expression  concerning  Beaton,  the 
meaning  of  which  Sir  Ralph  evidently  understood.  "  •  By  God,*  quoth  he,  •  he  shall 
never  come  out  of  prison  whilst  I  may  have  mine  own  will,  except  it  he  to  his  ftuiker 
mischief.'  I  allowed  the  same  well"  (replied  Sadler),  "and  said,  *It  were  pity,  but  he 
should  receive  such  reward  as  his  merits  did  require.'  " 

79  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIIL,  vol.  v.  p.  560.  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  42.  Colder' 
wood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  221-233.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie 
{Chronicles,  vol.  ii.  p.  484)  relates  a  circmnstance  respecting  the  murder  which  is  too 
horrible  to  mention,  and  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  consisted  of  an  obscene 
outrage  conmiitted  on  the  corpse  of  the  victim.  Though  such  facts  cannot  now  be 
published,  they  are  so  characteristic  of  the  age,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  complete  silence. 
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Tho  horror  with  which  the  Church  heard  oi  this  foul  and  barbarons  deed* 
may  1x)  easily  imagined.  But  the  conspirators,  nothing  daunted,  and  relsringOD 
the  sup])()rt  of  a  powerful  ])arty,  justified  their  act,  seized  the  castle  of  ^nt 
Andrc-ws,  and  prc])ared  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  And  in  this  resolution  they 
were  u])held  by  a  most  remarkable  man,  who  now  first  appeared  to  public  viev, 
and  who.  being  admirably  suited  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  destined  to 
become  the  most  conspicuous  character  of  those  troublous  times. 

That  man  was  John  Knox.  To  say  that  he  was  fearless  and  incorruptible, 
that  he  adv(Katcd  with  unflinching  zeal  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and 
that  he  devotcH.1  himself  with  untiring  energy  to  what  he  deemed  the  highest 
of  all  ol)jects,  is  only  to  render  common  justice  to  the  many  noble  attributes 
which  lie  umloubtedly  possessed.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  was  stem,  un- 
n-lenting,  and  frequently  brutal  ;  he  was  not  only  callous  to  human  suffering, 
but  he  could  turn  it  into  a  jest,  and  employ  on  it  the  resources  of  his  coarse 
though  exuberant  humour  .^^  and  he  loved  power  so  inoidinately.  that,  unable 
to  brook  the  slightest  o])position,  he  trampled  on  all  who  crossed  his  path,  or 
stood  even  for  a  moment  in  the  way  of  his  ulterior  designs. 

The  influence  of  Knox  in  promoting  the  Reformation  has  indeed  been  grossly 
exaggerated  by  historians,  who  are  too  apt  to  ascribe  vast  results  to  individnal 
exertions  ;  overlooking  those  large  and  general  causes,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  individual  exertion  would  l>e  fruitless.  Still  he  effected  more  than  any 
single  man; ^2  although  the  really  important  period  of  his  life,  in  regaid  to 
Scotland,  was  in  and  after  1550.  when  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  was  alieidj 
secure,  and  when  he  reai>ed  the  benefit  of  what  had  been  effected  during  his 
long  absence  from  his  own  country.  HLs  first  effort  was  a  complete  faihiR. 
an(l  more  than  any  one  <'>f  his  actions  has  injured  his  reputation.  This  was  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  cruel  murder  of  Archbishop  Beaton,  in  1546. 
He  re])aired  to  the  ('astle  of  Saint  Andre^vs ;  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  assassins;* 
he  prejiared  to  share  their  fate  ;  and,  in  a  work  which  he  afterwards  wrote, 
oj)enly  justified  what   they  had  done.**^      For  this  nothing  can  excuse  him; 

'^>  Kcspecting  whirh,  two  Scotch  Ih-otcstant  historians  have  expressed  themselves 
in  the  following  terms:  **  (icxi  admonished  men,  by  this  judgement,  that  he  will  is 
end  be  avenged  upc>n  tyranns  for  their  crueltic,  howsoever  they  strenthen  themselves." 
Culiier wood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  And  whc^ver  considenaD 
the  circumstances  *'  must  acknowledge  it  was  a  stupendous  act  of  the  judgmnt  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  the  whole  was  overruled  and  guided  by  PiAine  l^ovidence.**  Sk' 
venson's  History  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland,  p.  38. 

**!  Rven  the  editor  of  MXrie's  Life  of  Knox,  Edinburgh,  1841,  p.  xxxv.,  notices  **  the 
ill-timed  merriment  he  displays  in  relating  the  foul  deed**  of  Beaton's  murder. 

»2  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said, with  honest  and  justifiable  pride,  "What  I  hate 
been  to  my  countrie,  albeit  this  vnthankfull  aige  will  not  knowe,  yet  the  aiges  to  cons- 
wil  1)0  crnnpolled  to  bear  witnes  to  the  treuth."  Bannaiyne's  JourmU^  Ediabiiillb. 
1806,  p.  119.  Bannatyne  was  Knox^s  secretary.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  good: 
life  of  Knox  should  have  yet  been  published.  That  by  M'Crie  is  an  undistingoisUif 
and  injudicious  panegyric.  whi<'h,  by  provoking  a  reaction  of  opinion,  has  damaged  te- 
re]iutati()n  of  the  great  reformer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sect  of  Episcopalians  in  Sofll* 
land  are  utterly  blind  to  the  real  grandeur  of  the  man,  and  unable  to  discern  hit  intOW- 
lov<*  of  trnlh,  and  the  noble  fearlessness  of  his  nature.. 

'*'■'  'iyth'r\s  History  nf  Scoltand,  V(.»l.  iv.  pp.  37.1,  375.     M*Crie*s  Life  of  Knox,  pp.97* 
2H.     Lnh'srms  Komau  (\ithi>lic  Church  in  Sc^ttland,  p..  154.     Presbytery  Displaytdt  iti^ 
4t«>.  p.  2S.    Shield's  Hind  Let  Loose,  16K7.  pp.  i.|,  30,  638.    In  his  History  of  the  Refamit 
tinn,  edit.  Laing,  vol.  i.  pp.  177.  180.  he  calls  it  a  '*  godly  fact,"  and  says,  "  TbcM  srlto- 
workis  of  our  (io{l;"  which,  in  i>lain  language,  is  terming  the  Deity  an 


(♦  This  account  is  unfair  to  Knox.  Mr.  Ilume  Brown  more  justly  writes  that  "All*- 
being  hunted  from  place  to  place  as  a  heretic  and  a  friend  of  England,  John  KnoK  «tf 
driven  to  seek  refuge  with  the  murderers  of  the  Cardinal.'*     Ifistory  of  SeatiMi,  fis 

(1002)  27.     Kn-l 
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and  it  is  with  a  certain  sense  of  satisfied  justice  that  we  learn  that  in  1547, 
the  CcLStle  being  taken  by  the  French,  Knox  was  treated  with  great  severity, 
and  was  made  to  work  at  the  galleys,  from  which  he  was  not  liberated  till  1549.®* 

During  the  next  five  years  Knox  remained  in  England,  which  he  quitted  in 
1554,  and  arrived  at  Dieppe.^  He  then  travelled  abroad  ;  and  did  not  revisit 
Scotland  till  the  autumn  of  1555,  when  he  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  prin- 
cipal nobles  and  their  adherents.^*  From  some  cause,  however,  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explained,  but  probably  from  an  unwillingness  to  play  a  subor- 
dinate part  among  those  proud  chiefs,  he  in  July,  1556,  again  left  Scotland, 
and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  congrega- 
tion.87  He  stayed  abroad  till  1559,  by  which  time  the  real  struggle  was  almost 
over  ;  so  completely  had  the  nobles  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
Church. 

For  the  course  of  events,  having  been  long  prepared,  was  now  rapid  indeed. 
In  1554  the  queen  dowager  had  succeeded  Arran  as  regent .88  She  was  that 
Mary  of  Guise  whose  marriage  with  James  V.  we  have  noticed  as  one  of  the 
indications  of  the  policy  then  prevailing.  If  left  alone,  she  would  probably 
have  done  little  harm; 89  but  her  powerful  and  intolerant  family  exhorted  her 
to  suppress  the  heretics,  and,  as  a  natural  part  of  the  same  scheme,  to  put  down 
the  nobles.  By  the  advice  of  her  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  she  in  1555  proposed  to  establish  a  standing  army,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  troops,  which  consisted  of  the  feudal  barons  and  their  retainers. 
Such  a  force,  being  paid  by  the  Crown,  would  have  been  entirely  under  its  con- 
trol ;  but  the  nobles  saw  the  ulterior  design,  and  compelled  Mary  to  abandon 
it,  on  the  ground  that  they  and  their  vassals  were  able  to  defend  Scotland  without 
further  aid.^     Her  next  attempt  was  to  consohdate  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 

bad  as  this  is,  I  agree  with  M'Crie  that  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  for  deeming 
him  privy  to  the  murder.  Compare,  however,  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  42,  with 
Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  ii.  p.  364.  [Knox  testified  of  the  assassins  that 
*'  their  corrupt  life  could  not  escape  punishment  of  God  "  (Hume  Brown,  as  cited,  ii.  27). 
—Ed.] 

^*  M'Crie:  s  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  38,  43,  350.     Argyll's  Presbytery  Examined,  1848,  p.  19. 

^  M*Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  44,  71. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  99.  As  to  the  nobles,  who  received  him  and  heard  him  preach,  see 
p.  102. 

87  "  Influenced  by  motives  which  have  never  been  fully  comprehended,  he  departed 
to  Geneva,  where  for  a  time  he  became  pastor  of  a  Protestant  congregation."  RusselVs 
History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  M*Crie,  who  sees  no  difficulty, 
simply  says,  *'  In  the  month  of  J  uly,i556,  he  left  Scotland,  and,  having  arrived  at  Dieppe, 
he  proceeded  with  his  family  to  Geneva."     Life  of  Knox,  p.  107. 

8«  Knox,  in  his  savoury  diction,  likens  her  appointment  to  putting  a  saddle  on  the 
back  of  a  cow.  "  She  maid  Regent  in  the  year  of  God  1554  ;  an^  a  crouneputt  upone 
hir  head,  als  seimlye  a  sight  (yf  men  had  eis),  as  to  putt  a  sadill  upoun  the 
back  of  ane  unrewly  kow."  I  copy  this  passage  from  Mr.  Laing's  excellent  edition 
of  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  242  ;  but  in  WatsoWs  Hisioricali  Collections 
of  Ecclesiastick  Affairs  in  Scotland,  1657,  p.  73,  there  is  a  slightly  different  version.  '*  *  As 
seemly  a  sight,'  saith  John  Knox,  in  the  new  gospel  language,  '  as  to  put  the  saddle  upon 
the  back  of  an  unruly  sow.'  " 

^  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  Presbytery  Examined,  p.  9,  calls  her  *'  ambitious  and 
intriguing."  Not  only,  however,  is  she  praised  by  Lesley  (History,  pp.  289,  290),  which 
might  have  been  expected,  but  even  Buchanan  does  justice  to  her,  in  a  passage  imusually 
gracious  for  so  Protestant  and  democratic  a  writer.  *'  Mors  ejus  varie  mentes  hominum 
affecit.  Nametapud  quosdam  eorum,  quibuscum  armis  contendit,  non  mediocre  sui 
desiderium  reliquit.  Erat  enim  singular!  ingenio  prasdita,  et  animo  ad  squitatem 
admodum  propenso."     Buchanan,  Rerum  Scoiicarum  Historia,  Ub.  xvi.  p.  487. 

^  History  of  Scotland,  book  ii.  p.  91,  in  Robertson's  Works,  1831.  Tytler's  History, 
vol.  v.  pp.  22,  23.  It  appears  from  Lesley  (History,  pp.  254,  255 )♦  that  some  of  the 
nobles  were  in  favour  of  this  scheme,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  favour.     *'  Albeit  sum 

43 
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party,  which  she  effected  in  155^.  by  {marrying  her  daughter  to  the  danpbin. 
This  increased  the  influence  of  the  Ciuises,^^  whose  niece,  already  queen  of  Soot- 
land,  would  now,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  become  queen  of  France. 
They  urged  their  sister  to  extreme  measures,  and  promiaed  to  assist  her  with 
French  troops.  On  the  other  hand  the  nobles  remained  &m.  and  prepared  for 
the  struggle.  In  Deceml)er,  1557,  several  of  them  had  drawn  up  a  covenant, 
agreeing  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  to  resist  the  tyranny  with  which  they  wtn 
threatened.^  They  now  took  the  name  of  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and 
sent  forth  their  agents  to  secure  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  wished  for  t 
reformation  of  the  Church.^  They  moreover  wrote  to  Knox,  whose  style  of 
preaching,  being  very  popular,  would,  they  thought,  be  useftU  in  stirring  «p 
the  people  to  rebellion. ^  He  was  then  in  Geneva,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Soouaod 
till  May,  1559.^  by  which  time  the  result  of  the  impending  contest  was  haidlf 
doubtful,  so  successful  had  the  nobles  been  in  strengthening  their  party,  and  » 
much  reason  had  they  to  expect  the  support  of  Elizabeth. 

Nine  days  after  Knox  entered  Scotland,  the  first  blow  was  struck.  On  tk 
1 1  th  of  May,  1 559.  he  preached  in  Perth.  After  the  sermon,  a  tumult  arose,  aad 
the  people  plundered  the  churches,  and  pulled  down  the  monasteries.^  The 
queen -regent,  hastily  assembling  troops,  marched  towaids  the  town.  Bat  the 
nobles  were  on  the  alert.  The  Earl  of  Glencaim  joined  the  Congr^tioa 
with  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  whick 
both  sides  agreed  to  disarm,  on  condition  that  no  one  should  be  punished  ior 
what  had  already  happened.^     Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  public  miod 

of  the  lordis  of  the  nobilitie  for  pleasour  of  the  queue  seamed  to  aggre  thairto  far  III 
tyine,  yit  the  barronis  and  gentillmen  was  nathing  content  thairwith  **  .  .  .  "  aflinniil 
that  thair  foirfatheris  and  predicessouris  had  defendit  the  samyn  "  (§.«.  the  reda) 
**  moay  hundreth  yeris,  vailyeantlie  with  thair  awin  handis.** 

M  "  It  completed  the  ahnost  despotic  power  of  the  house  of  Guise.**  TytUi'M  HulKf 
of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  27- 

<^  This  covenant,  which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Scotland*  is  dated 
3rd  of  December,  X557*  It  is  printed  in  Stevenson's  History  of  the  Chureh  of  SeoiUmd,^4fi 
in  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  voL  i.  pp.  326.  327 ;  and  in  Knox's  Hiatarj^f^ 
Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  273*  274- 

^  In  1558  "  the  lords  of  the  congregation  had  sent  agents  through  the  khigdoBle 
solicit  the  subscriptions  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  a  reformation."  SUpkmCs  Hi^ 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  London.  1848.  vol.  i  p.  58. 

M  Keith  {Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  83)  calls  him  *'  a  tnunpelv 
uf  rebellion,"  which  he  undoubtedly  was.  and  very  much  to  hie  credit  toow  thoi^  ttl 
courtly  bishop  imputes  it  to  him  as  a  fault.  The  Scotch,  if  it  had  not  bean  far  thrir 
rebellious  spirit,  would  long  since  have  lost  their  liberties. 

^  **  He  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1559,  and  landed  safely  at  Lelth is fti 
beginning  of  May.'*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  139.  Knox  himself  says,  **  the  leooHi 
of  Maij."  History  of  the  Reformation,  edit.  Laing,  vol.  L  p.  3x8.  "  He  was  called  hoBl 
by  the  noblemen  that  enterprised  the  Reformation."  SpatHnfOod^s  Huiofy  af  ^ 
Church  of  Scotland,  edit.  Russell,  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

w  Penny's  Traditions  of  Perth,  p.  310.  Knox's  History  of  the  R^owntajitm^  ynLi 
pp.  321-323.  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  voL  L  p.  329  ;  and  a  qririted  namtifth 
Buchanans  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  471,  472.  Some  interesting  dW* 
stances  are  also  preserved  in  Lesley's  History,  pp.  271,  272  ;  but  though  Ledqr«Ml  ; 
contemporary,  he  erroneously  places  the  riot  in  1558.  He,  morsov«r»  ascribes  to  BM  ; 
language  more  inflammatory  than  that  which  he  really  used.  [Aceocding  to  Koflbtf 
cited,  the  monasteries  too  were  only  plundered,  not  pulled  down.  Lesley  ssems  t09Mtt 
gcrate.  —  lio.J 

V7  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  59.  62,  63.     Of  the  Earl  of  Glencaim, 
{Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  ]).  .185)  says,  that  he  was  a  **  religious  ruffian,  who  enjoyed  _ 
from  Henry  VIII.  for  injuring  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  benefits.'*      TUi^ 
being  imgrammati('.al,  is  f(»olish.    Cilencaini.  like  the  other  aristocratic  laadsn  of 
Refomiatidn,  was  no  doubt   influenced    by  sordid  motives;  hut  so  far  from 
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that  peace  was  impossible.*  In  a  few  days  war  again  broke  out ;  and  this  time 
the  result  was  more  decisive.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  mustered  in  great 
force.  Perth,  Stirling,  and  Linlithgow  fell  into  their  hands.  The  queen- 
regent  retreated  before  them.  She  evacuated  Edinburgh ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
June  the  Protestants  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.^ 

All  this  was  done  in  seven  weeks  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  riot.  Both 
parties  were  now  willing  to  negotiate,  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  ;  the  queen- 
regent  expecting  aid  from  France,  the  Lords  expecting  it  from  England.^  But 
the  proceedings  of  EUzabeth  being  tardy,  the  Protestants,  after  waiting  for 
some  months,  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  before  the  reinforcements 
arrived.  In  October,  the  principal  peers,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Chastel- 
herault.  the  Earl  of  Arran.  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Glencaim, 
assembled  at  Edinburgh.  A  great  meeting  was  held,  of  which  Lord  Ruthven' 
was  appointed  president,  and  in  which  the  queen-regent  was  solemnly  suspended 
from  the  government,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  opposed  to  "  the  glory  of 
God,  to  the  liberty  of  the  realm,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  nobles."  iw 

In  the  winter,  an  English  fleet  sailed  into  the  Frith,  and  anchored  near  Edin- 
burgh.ioi     Iq  January,  1560,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  arrived   at  Berwick,  and 


his  country,  he  rendered  it  great  service.  [There  is  nothing  ungrammatical  in  Chalmers' 
phrase,  though  the  idiom  is  obsolete,  whereas  Buckle's  own  grammar  is  sometimes  faulty. 
Glencaim  was  worse  than  mercenary :  he  was  guilty  of  gross  treachery  to  both  sides 
(Tytler,  ed.  1869,  ii.  20) ;  and  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  say  that  he  injiured  his  country 
when  by  his  treason  he  helped  to  cause  the  Solway  rout  after  getting  a  promise  of  a 
pension  from  Henry  VIII.  {Jd.pp.  24, 27),  and  again  tocdc  the  English  side  when  Scotland  was 
being  ravaged  by  the  Protector  Somerset  JtL  p.  64.  In  the  long  series  of  convulsioiis 
following  on  the  death  of  James  V.,  Scotland  suffered  more  miseries  than  she  had  known 
for  two  centuries.  Cp.  Tytler,  ii.  64,  68,  69,  339,  343-4* — Ed.] 
«  TyUer*s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  pp.  64-73. 

M  It  is  stated  of  the  queen -regent  that  in  July,  1359,  '*  sbee  had  sent  alreadie  to 
France  for  more  men  of  warr."  See  the  curious  pamphlet  entitled  '*  A  Historie  of  the 
Estate  of  Scotland,  from  July  1558  to  April  1560,"  in  Miscettany  of  the  Wodirow  Socufy, 
p.  63,  Edinburgh,  1844.  All  sorts  of  rumours  were  circulated :  and  a  letter  dated  xath 
October,  1559,  says,  **  Summe  thinke  the  regent  will  departe  secretlie.  Summe  that 
she  will  to  Ynchkeith,  for  that  three  shippes  are  a  preparing.  Summe  saye  that  she  is 
verie  sicke.  Summe  saye  the  devill  cannot  kill  her.'*  SadUr's  State  Papers,  voL  i. 
p.  499. 

100  Tytler' s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.v.  p.  104.  This  was  on  the  22nd  of  October,  XSS9.  Com* 
pare  Sadler's  State  Papers,  voL  L  p.  5 1 2.  **  This  Mondaye,  the  32  of  October,  was  the  doua- 
gier  deprived  from  her  authoritie  by  commen  consent  of  all  lords  and  barons  here  present.** 
On  this  occasion,  "  Johne  Willocke,"  the  preacher,  delivered  himself  of  a  discourse  in 
favoiu-  of  her  deposition.  Among  other  arguments  he  said  *'  that  in  deposing  of  princes, 
and  these  that  have  beene  in  authoritie,  God  did  not  alwayes  use  His  immediat  power, 
but  sometimes  he  used  other  meanes,  which  His  wisdome  thought  good,  and  justica 
approved.  As  by  Asa  He  removed  Maacha,  his  owne  mother,  from  honour  and  autlior- 
itie,  which  before  she  had  used  ;  by  Jehu  He  destroyed  Joram,  and  the  whole  posterltie 
of  Achab."  Therefore  *'  he  "  (the  orator)  "  could  see  no  reasoun  why  they,  the  borne 
counsellers,  the  nobilitie  and  barons  of  the  realme,  might  not  justlie  dqnive  her  from 
all  regiment."  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  L  pp.  540,  541 ;  and  Knox's  History 
of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443. 

101  The  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  pp.  55.  272,  says  that  the  fleet  arrived  on  24th  of  January, 
1 559-60  ;  '*  aucht  greit  schippis  of  Ingland  in  the  raid  of  Leith."  And  a  letter  (in  Sadler^s 
State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  697).  dated  the  23rd  of  January,  says,  "the  shippes  arrived  yester^ 
daye  in  the  Fry  the  to  the  nomber  of  ix.  or  x.,  as  yet,  and  the  remanent  fdlowith."  The 
date,  therefore,  of  the  loth  of  January,  given  in  a  note  to  Keith* s  Church  and  State  in 

[*  There  was  a  better  reason  than  this  for  the  renewal  of  the  fighting.    The  qi 
regent  certainly  broke  faith.    See  Tytler,  ed.  1869,  ii.  95.— Eo.] 
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ciincliifloil  <m  thp  part  of  Hlizal>cth  a  treaty  with  the  Lords  of  theCongrai 
by  virtue  of  which  the  English  army  entered  Scotland  on  the  zod  of  A 
Against  this  combination  the  government  could  effect  nothing,  and  i 
was  glad  to  sign  a  ]>eace,  by  which  the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate  So 
and  the  whole  power  of  administration  was  virtually  consigned  to  the  Piol 
Lords.'w 

The  complete  success  of  this  great  revolution,  and  the  speed  with  which 
effected,  arc  of  themselves  a  decisive  proof  of  the  energy  of  those  general  cai 
which  tlie  whole  movement  was  controlled.*  For  more  than  a  hundred  ai 
vears  there  had  Ix^n  a  deadly  struggle  between  the  nobles  and  the  Church ;  i 
issue  of  tliat  struggle  was  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  ti 
of  the  aristocracy.  They  had  at  last  carried  their  point.  The  hierard 
overthrown,  and  replaced  by  new  and  untried  men.  All  the  old  noti 
apostolic  succession,  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  < 
tion.  were  suddenly  discarded.  The  offices  of  the  Church  were  perfom 
heretics,  the  majority  of  whom  had  not  even  been  oidained.^^  Fmally,  i 
crown  the  whole,  in  the  summer  of  that  same  year,  1560,  the  Scotch  parii 
passed  two  laws  which  utterly  subverted  the  ancient  scheme.  By  one  oi 
laws,  every  statute  which  had  ever  been  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Chnich 
once  repealed  J"**      By  the  other  law  it  was  declared  that  whoever  eitbc 


Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  is  evidently  erroneous.  Important  as  the  event  wai^  iti 
dato  is  nut  mentioned  either  by  Tytler  {History  of  ScoUand^  voL  v.  pp.  114,  115), 
Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  631). 

t"2  Chalmers"  Caledonia,  vol.  ii.  p.  6^2.  Knox*s  History  of  the  Reformation*  voLh 
The  Berwick  treaty,  in  February,  is  printed  in  KeitVs  Church  and  State  in  So 
vnl.  i.  pp.  258-262.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  the  nobles,  that  the  En^irii 
were  \v<'ll  rcvcivod  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  old  and  bitter  animosity  betm 
two  nations.  *'  ICspecially  in  Fyfe  they  were  thankfully  receaved,  and  well  enti 
with  such  quietnes  and  gentle  entertainement  betwixt  our  nation  and  them*  as  n 
would  have  thought  that  ever  there  had  beine  any  variance.**  A  Higtorie  of  Iftf 
of  Scotland,  from  1558  to  1560,  in  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society*  p.  78. 

!(•:)  "  \'p(niii  the  vi.  day  of  Julij,  it  wes  concludit  and  finallie  endit  betnix  th 
ambassatouris.  tuitching  all  debaittis,  contraversies  and  mateiis  concemyng  the  M 
of  L(>ith.  depairtin^  of  the  Frenchemen  thairfra,  and  randering  of  the  ssme;  « 
said  i)eax  daitit  this  said  day."  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrenis,  pp.  277,  27S.  See  alio 
and  Keith's  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

1"*  "  That  Knox  himself  was  in  priest's  orders  is  a  fact  which  his  biographer,  tl 
Dr.  M'Crie.  has  i>Ia(*od  beyond  dispute  ;  and  some  of  the  other  leaders  were  alMp 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  preachers,  and  all  those  who  subsequently  becsme  mii 
were  totally  without  any  orders  whatever,  not  even  such  as  the  snperintendenli 
have  ^iven  them  :  for  their  own  supposed  call,  the  election  of  the  people,  s&d  fl 
ceremony  of  induction  to  the  living,  was  all  that  was  then  '  judged  necessary.*  **  Sk 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  145,  X46.  "A  new-fadiloosd  I 
ministry,  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church  for  all  preceding  generatioiis.''  J 
Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  204.  Compare  ArgyWs  Presbytery  Emm 
PP-  34-3^^- 

1'^"'  "  The  thrc  estaitis  of  parliament  hes  anullit  and  declarit  all  sik  actM  fl 
tymes  bipast  not  aggreing  w<  goddis  word  and  now  contrair  to  the  confleMioaftc 
fay*  according  to  the  said  word  publist  in  this  parliament,  Tobe  of  nane  avals  ffl 
ftfect.  .And  decernis  the  said  actis  and  every  ane  of  thame  to  have  na  effect  nor  I 
hi  tyme  to  cum."  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  1814,  foUOp  voL  IL  p,  535. 
was  on  2-1  th  .August,  1560. 

I*  In  the  next  i>aragraph  it  appears  to  be  argued  that  the  *'  general  causes"  « 
another  kind.  The  etiicient  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  were  the  eoQ 
interest  and  the  military  strength  of  the  nobility  as  against  a  weakened  crown  hdd 

absent  minor. — Hn.J 
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mass,  or  was  present  while  it  was  said,  should  for  the  first  offence  lose  his  goods  ; 
for  the  second  offence  be  exiled,  and  for  the  third  offence  be  put  to  death.*** 

Thus  it  was  that  an  institution  which  had  borne  the  brunt  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  was  shivered  and  fell  to  pieces.  And  from  its  fall  great  things 
were  augured.  It  was  believed  that  the  people  would  be  enlightened,  that 
their  eyes  were  opening  to  their  former  folUes,  and  that  the  reign  of  superstition 
was  about  to  end.*  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and  what  is  too  often  forgotten 
now,  is  that  in  these  affairs  there  is  an  order  and  a  natural  sequence  which 
can  never  be  reversed.  This  is  that  every  institution,  as  it  actually  exists, 
no  matter  what  its  name  or  pretences  may  be,  is  the  effect  of  public  opmion  far 
more  than  the  cause  ;  and  that  it  will  avsul  nothing  to  attack  the  institution 
unless  you  can  first  change  the  opinion.  In  Scotland,  the  Church  was  grossly 
superstitious  ;  but  it  did  not  therefore  follow  that  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
ment would  lessen  the  evil.  They  who  think  that  superstition  can  be  weakened 
in  this  way  do  not  know  the  vitality  of  that  dark  and  ill-omened  prindple. 
Against  it  there  is  only  one  weapon,  and  that  weapon  is  knowledge.  When 
men  are  ignorant,  they  must  be  superstitious  ;  and  wherever  superstition  exists 
it  is  sure  to  organize  itself  into  some  kind  of  system,  which  it  makes  its  home. 
If  you  drive  it  from  that  home,  it  will  find  another.  The  spirit  transmigrates  ; 
it  assumes  a  new  form  ;  but  still  it  Uves.  How  idle  then  is  that  warfare  which 
reformers  are  too  apt  to  wage,  in  which  they  slay  the  carcass,  and  spare  the  life  I  f 
The  husk,  forsooth,  they  seek  out  and  destroy ; .  but  within  that  husk  is  a  seed 
of  deadly  poison,  whose  vitaUty  they  are  unable  to  impair,  and  which,  shifted 
from  its  place,  bears  fruit  in  another  direction,  and  shoots  up  with  a  ^esh  and 
often  a  more  fatal  exuberance. 

The  truth  is  that  every  institution,  whether  political  or  religious,  represents, 
in  its  actual  working,  the  form  and  pressure  of  tne  age.  It  may  be  very  old  ;  it 
may  bear  a  venerated  name  ;  it  may  aim  at  the  hi^est  objects ;  but  whoever 
carefully  studies  its  history  will  find  that,  in  practice,  it  is  successively  modified 
by  successive  generations,  and  that,  instead  of  controlling  society,  it  is  controlled 
by  it.  When  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  effected,  the  Scotch  were  excessively 
ignorant,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  Reformation,  they  remained  excessively 
superstitious.  How  long  that  ignorance  continued,  and  what  its  results  were, 
we  shall  presently  see  ;  but  before  entering  into  that  inquiry,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  trace  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  Reformation  itself,  in  connexion 
with  the  powerful  class  by  whose  authority  it  was  established. 

The  nobles,  having  overthrown  the  Church,  and  stripped  it  of  a  large  part  of 
its  wealth,  thought  that  they  were  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  labour.  They 
had  slain  the  enemy,  and  they  wished  to  divide  the  spoiL^^iv  But  this  did  not 
suit  the  views  of  the  Protestant  preachers.      In  their  opinion  it  was  impious 

106  «« That  na  maner  of  person  nor  personis  say  mess  ncr  dt  heir  meis  nor  be  pfit 
thairat  vnder  the  pane  of  confiscatioufi  of  all  thair  gud  movable  and  vmnovable  and 
pvneissingof  thair  bodeis  at  the  discretioun  of  the  ma^trat  within  quhais  jurisdictioufi 
sik  personis  happynis  to  be  apprehendit  ffor  the  first  fait :  Banissing  of  the  Realme  for 
the  secund  fait,  and  justifying  to  the  deid  for  the  thrid  fait.**  Ibid.,  24th  August. 
1560,  vol.  ii.  p.  535. 

^^  As  Robertson  says,  in  his  measured  and  somewhat  feeble  style,  ''Among  the 
Scottish  nobility,  some  hated  the  persons,  and  others  coveted  the  wealth,  of  the  dignified 
clergy  ;  and, by  abolishing  that  order  of  men,  the  former  indulged  their  resentment,  and 
the  latter  hoped  to  gratify  their  avarice.**    History  of  Scotland,  hock  iii.  p.  1x6,  in  Robtrt- 

[*  This  is  a  verbal  confusion.  The  reign  of  what  the  Protestants  kOd  to  be  super- 
stition was  at  an  end.  In  the  terms  of  the  following  exposition,  the  Protestants  wore 
themselves  superstitious  with  a  difference.  The  phrase  as  to  **  what  was  forgotten  then  ** 
is  beside  the  case.  It  would  be  applicable  only  if  the  Reformers  had  been  devoid  of 
superstition. — Ed.] 

[t  Here  again  the  proposition  is  beside  the  case.  The  reformers  were  Part  of  '*  the 
life  "  in  question,  and  equally  part  of  "  the  carcase.** — Ed. J 
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to  secularise  ecclesiastical  property,  and  turn  it  aside  to  profane  purposes.  They 
held  that  it  was  right,  indeed,  for  the  lords  to  plunder  the  Church  ;  but  they 
UH)k  for  granted  that  the  proceeds  of  the  robbery  were  to  enrich  themselves. 
They  were  the  g(xlly  men  ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  ruling  classes  to  endow 
them  with  benefices,  from  which  the  old  and  idolatrous  clergy  were  to  be  ex- 
l)elled.>"« 

In  accordance  with  these  opinions,  Knox  and  his  colleagues,  in  August,  1560, 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  calling  on  the  nobles  to  restore  the  Church 
])roperty  which  they  had  seized,  and  to  have  it  properly  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  new  ministers.*^^  To  this  request  those  powerful  chiefs  did  not  even 
vouchsafe  a  reply."^  They  were  content  with  matters  as  they  actually  stood. 
and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  disturb  the  existing  arrangement.  They  had 
fought  the  light  ;  they  had  gained  the  victory,  and  shaoed  the  spoil.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  would  peaceably  relinquish  what  they  had  won  with 
infinite  difficulty.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  after  being  engaged  in  an  ardnoiB 
struggle  with  the  Church  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  having  at  length 
con({uered  their  inveterate  enemy,  they  should  forego  the  fruits  of  their  triumph 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  preachers,  whom  they  had  but  recently  called  to  thdr 
aid  ;  low-born  and  obscure  men,  who  should  rather  deem  it  an  honour  that 
they  were  permitted  to  associate  with  their  superiors  in  a  common  enterprise, 
but  were  not  to  presume  on  that  circumstance,  nor  to  suppose  that  they,  who 
only  entered  the  field  at  the  eleventh  hour,  were  to  share  the  booty  on  anything 
approaching  to  terms  of  equality.^" 

But  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  little  knew  the  men  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal.  Still  less  did  they  understand  the  character  of  their  own  age.  They 
(lid  not  see  that  in  the  state  of  s(x:iety  in  which  they  lived  superstition  was 
inevitable.*  and  that  therefore  the  spiritual  classes,  though  depressed  for  a 
moment,  were  sure  speedily  to  rise  again.  The  nobles  had  overturned  the 
Church  ;  but  the  principles  on  which  Church  authority  is  based  remained  intact. 
All  that  was  done  was  to  change  the  name  and  the  form.      A  new  hieraichy 

son's  Works f  edit.  1831.  The  contemporary  narrative,  in  A  Diurnal  of  Oaf  iiwfci 
p.  269,  sounds  much  more  vigorous  to  my  ear.  **In  all  this  t3rme**  (1539),  **<dl  IdrfaDcmiii 
goodis  and  geir  wer  spoulzeit  and  reft  fra  thame,  in  euerie  place  quhair  the  mnyBi 
culd  he  apprehendit ;  for  euerie  man  for  the  maist  pairt  that  culd  get  any  thing  pcrtoyflg 
to  any  kirkinen,  thocht  the  same  as  wele  won  geir." 

*"^  "  Knox  never  dreamed  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  to  be  secularindi 
but  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  simply  to  remove  the  old  incumbents*  and  then  takt 
l)ossession  of  their  benefices."  Stephen's  History  of  the  Church  of  ScoUamit  vol.  i.  p.  irf» 
"  Tiie  errlcsiastical  revenues,  which  they  never  contemplated  for  a  moment  wen  tob> 
seized  by  the  Protestant  nobility."  LawsotCs  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ScoOgai* 
P-  233- 

»'*  Compare  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89-92»  with  M'Cri^s  Lifi^ 
Knox,  p.  179.  Of  this  document,  M'Crie  says,  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  racditl 
the  sanction,  if  it  was  not  the  composition,  of  the  reformer."  ...  **  It  called  npd 
them  "  (the  nobles)  '*  to  restore  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  of  which  they  had  tmjaillr 
possessed  themselves." 

"0  •♦  Making  no  answer  to  the  last  point."  Spotiiswood^s  History  of  ike  Ckmth  ^ 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  327.  "  Without  taking  any  notice."  KeiOCs  Affairs  of  Chmtkad 
StatCt  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

"'  '*  They  viewed  the  Protestant  preachers  as  low-bom  individuals,  not  far  1 
above  the  condition  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen,  without  influence,  authority,  or  i 
tance."  Lawsons  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  p.  231.  *'  None  woe  moR 
uumercifull  to  the  poorc  ministers  than  they  that  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  VA 
rents."     Caldcrwood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  iL  p.  42. 

[*  The  language  here  approaches  absurdity.  The  nobles  were  no  more  LVULtiui 
to  (-ast  out  "  superstition  "  in  general  than  to  pay  the  preachers.     They  hdd  all  tif  ^ 

ordinary  superstitions  of  their  age. — Kd.] 
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was  quickly  organized,  which  succeeded  the  old  one  in  the  afltections  of  the 
people.  Indeed  it  did  more.  For  the  Protestant  clergy,  neglected  by  the 
nobles,  and  unendowed  by  the  state,  had  only  a  misenible  pittance  whereupon 
to  live,  and  they  necessarily  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  where 
alone  they  could  find  support  and  sympathy.^^'  Hence  a  closer  and  more 
intimate  union  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Hence,  too,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  smarting  under  the  injustice  with 
which  they  were  treated,  displayed  that  hatred  of  the  upper  classes,  and  that 
peculiar  detestation  of  monarchical  government,  which  they  showed  whenever 
they  dared.  In  their  pulpits,  in  their  presbyteries,  and  in  their  General  Assem- 
blies, they  encouraged  a  democratic  and  insubordinate  tone,  which  eventually 
produced  the  happiest  results  by  keeping  aUve,  at  a  critical  moment,  the  spirit  6t 
liberty  ;  but  which  for  that  very  reason  made  the  higher  ranks  me  the  day 
when,  by  their  ill-timed  and  selfish  parsimony,  they  roused  the  wrath  of  so 
powerful  and  implacable  a  class. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops,  in  1560,  had  left  the  nobles  in  possession 
of  the  government ;  ^13  and  it  was  for  them  to  decide  to  what  extent  the  Reformed 
clergy  should  be  endowed.  The  first  petition,  presented  by  Knox  and  his 
brethren,  was  passed  over  in  contemptuous  silence.  But  the  ministers  were  not 
so  easily  put  aside.  Their  next  step  was  to  present  to  the  Privy  Council  what 
is  known  as  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  in  which  they  again  urged  their  re- 
quest.ii*  To  the  tenets  contained  in  this  book  the  council  had  no  objection ; 
but  they  refused  to  ratify  it,  because  by  doing  so  they  would  have  sanctioned 
the  principle  that  the  new  church  had  a  right  to  the  revenues  ol  the  old  one.^^ 
A  certain  share,  indeed,  they  were  willing  to  concede.  What  the  share  should 
be  was  a  matter  of  serious  dispute,  and  caused  the  greatest  ill-will  between  the 
two  parties.  At  length  the  nobles  broke  silence  and  in  Deoonber,  1561,  they 
declared  that  the  Reformed  clergy  should  only  receive  one-sixth  of  the  property 
of  the  Church  ;  the  remaining  five -sixths  being  divided  between  the  govemsnent 
and  the  CathoUc  priest  hood. i^<>    The  meaning  of  this  was  easily  understood, 

1"  In  1561,  "  notwithstanding  the  full  establishment  of  the  Refonnation,  the  Protes- 
tant ministers  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  dependent  upon  the  precazkyos 
assistance  of  their  flocks."  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  voL  v.  p.  207.  Compare  a 
letter  written  by  Knox  in  1566,  on  *'  the  extreame  povertle  wherein  our  ministers 
are  brought"     Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vcL  iL  p.  542. 

lis  **  The  limited  authority  which  the  Crown  had  hitherto  posseawd  was  almost  entirely 
annihilated,  and  the  aristocratical  power,  which  always  predominated  in  the  ScciUiih 
government  (?),  became  supreme  and  incontrollahle.**  RuasdPs  History  of  ihsXhmth 
in  Scotland,  1834,  vol.  L  p.  223. 

ii«  See  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  reprinted  in  A  CompmdiwH  of  ths  Lams  of  iks 
Church  of  Scotland,  part  i.,  second  edition,  Edinburgh,  1837.  They  summed  up  tfaelr 
requests  in  one  comprehensive  passage  (p.  119)  that  "  the  haill  rentis  of  the  Kirk  abnsit 
in  Papistrie  sal  be  referrit  againe  to  the  Kirk.*'  In  another  part  (p.  zo6),  they  frankly 
admit  that  **  we  doubt  not  but  some  of  our  petitions  shall  appeare  strange  unto  you  at 
the  first  sight** 

116  "  The  form  of  policy  recommended  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  never  obtained 
the  proper  sanction  of  the  State,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  avarice  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  were  desirous  of  securing  to  themselves  the  revenues  of  the  Church.**  Mis* 
eeUany  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  p.  324.  See  also  ArgyWs  Presbytsry  Exammsd^  p.  a6. 
Many  of  the  nobles,  however,  did  sign  it  {Knox's  History  of  the  Rsformaiioih  voL  li. 
p.  129) ;  but,  says  Spottiswoode  (History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  voL  i.  p.  373 )•  **  Most 
of  those  that  subscribed,  getting  into  their  hands  the  possessions  of  the  Church*  could 
never  be  induced  to  part  therewith,  and  turned  greater  enemies  in  that  point  of  church 
patrimony  than  were  the  papists,  or  any  other  whatsoever.** 

ii«  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  p.  204.  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  voL  ii.  pp.  898- 
301,  307-309-  Buchanan's  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia,  lib.  xviL  p.  500.  The 
nominal  arrangement,  which  was  contrived  with  consideri^le  «rt»  was  that  ooe-tbird 
of  the  church  revenues  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  2  one  part  lor  the  fptvtnVMkU 
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since  the  Catholics  were  now  entirely  dependent  on  the  government,  and  the 
government  was  in  fact  the  nobles  themselves,  who  were  at  that  period  the 
monopolizers  of  political  power. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  naturally  happened  that  when  the  arrangement 
was  made  known  the  preachers  were  greatly  moved.  They  saw  how  nnmvoar- 
able  it  was  to  their  own  interests,  and  therefore  they  held  that  it  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  interests  of  religion.  Hence,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  contrived  by 
the  devil,  whose  purposes  it  was  calculated  to  serve.*"  For  now-  they  who 
travailed  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  were  to  be  disconraged.  and  were 
to  suffer,  in  order  that  what  rightly  belonged  to  them  might  be  devoured 
by  idle  bellies."®  The  nobles  might  benefit  for  a  time,  but  the  ven- 
geance  of  God  was  swift,  and  would  most  assuredly  overtake  them.*^  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  it  was  nothing  but  spoliation.  In  a  really  Chxistian 
land  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  would  be  left  untouched.***      But  in  Scotland. 

and  another  part  for  the  preachers.  The  remaining  two-thirds  were  gravely  assigned 
to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  at  that  very  moment  were  liable,  by  Act  of  ParliamcDt 
to  the  penalty  of  death,  if  they  performed  the  rites  of  their  religion.  Men  whose  lim 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government  were  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  the 
about  money  matters  ;  and  the  result  was  that  nearly  everything  fell  into  the 
of  the  nobles. 

117  *'  The  Ministeris.  evin  in  the  begynnyng.  in  publict  Sermonis  eppooed  thame 
selves  to  suche  corruptioun.  for  thei  foirsaw  the  purpose  of  the  Devill."  Knox't  HukKj 
of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

11"  **  For  it  seemeth  altogether  unreasonable  that  idle  belleis  sail  devoure  and  coDsame 
the  patrimonie  of  the  Kirk,  whill  the  faithfull  travellers  in  the  Lord's  vineyarde  sofltf 
extreme  povertie,  and  the  needie  members  of  Chrisfs  bodie  are  altogether  neglected." 
Calderwooifs  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  485.  This  was  in  1569  ;  and  in  1571 
the  celebrated  Ferguson,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  declared  that  the  holders  of  chnich 
property,  mosf^of  whom  were  the  nobility,  were  **  ruffians."  See  an  extract  from  hii 
sermon,  in  Chalmers'  History  of  Dunfermline,  p.  309,  Edinburgh,  1844.  "  For  this  diy 
Christ  is  spuilzeit  amang  us.  quhil  yt  quhilk  aucht  to  mantene  the  Ministerie  of  tke 
Kirk  and  the  pure,  is  geuin  to  prophane  men,  flattereris  in  court,  nifEianes.  and  hjie- 
lingis." 

ii<>  In  September,  1571.  John  Row  **  preiched,  wha  in  plane  pulpet  pronunced  to  fti 
lordis.  for  thair  covetusnes.  and  becaus  they  wold  not  grant  the  just  petitlones  of  At 
Kirk,  Godis  heastie  vengeance  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and  said,  moreover,  *  I  cair  not,  mf 
lordis,  your  dLspleasour :  for  I  spcik  my  conscience  befoir  God,  wha  will  not  snfior  ifc 
wickitnes  and  contempt  vnpimishcd.**  Bannatyne's  Journal,  edit.  Edinburgh.  xMb 
p.  257. 

130  In  1576  the  General  Assembly  declared  that  their  right  to  **  the  patrimooieaf 
the  Kirk  "  was  "  ex  jure  divino."  Ads  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  SctUmd, 
vol.  i.  p.  360.  Edinburgh.  1839,  4to.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later,  a  Scotch  difiK 
evinces  how  deeply  the  members  of  his  profession  felt  this  spoliation  of  the  Chorch,  by 
going  out  of  his  way  to  mention  it.  See  Jacob's  Vow,  by  Dr.  John  Cockbum,  EdiabBgfc 
1696.  pp.  422, 423, 425.  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  a  recent  writer,  the  Reiu—i 
Mr.  Lyon,  who  deliberately  asserts  that,  because  these  and  similar  acts  occurred  In  Ai 
reign  of  Mary,  therefore  the  queen  came  to  a  violent  end  ;  such  being  the  just  |iimiiTiiiiMf 
of  sacrilege.  **  The  practice  "  (of  saying  masses  for  the  dead)  "  ceased,  of  oome^  ii 
the  Reformation  :  and  the  money  was  transferred  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  civil  authoriti* 
of  the  town.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  sacrilege  ;  for  though  sacrificial  moM 
for  the  dead  was  an  error,  yet  the  guardians  of  the  money  so  bequeathed  were  odv 
an  obligation  to  apply  it  to  a  sacred  purpose.  This,  and  other  sacrilegious  acts  on  tit 
part  of  Mary,  of  a  still  more  decided  and  extensive  character,  have  been  justly  iiniiii?— ^ 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  whirh  subsequently  befell  her."  History  of  SL  Andrttt, 
by  the  Rev.  C.J.  Lyon,  M.A.,  Presbyter  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  St.  Andran,  Edi^Ulk 
1843,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Elsewhere  (vol.  ii.  p.  400)  the  same  divine  mentions  that  tfaeusill 
punishment  for  sacrilege  is  a  failure  of  male  issue.  '*  The  following  examples,  uJmMd 
from  the  di(H:ese  of  St.  Andrews,  according  to  its  boundaries  before  the  Refcxmatioih 
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alas  !  Satan  had  prevailed, ^^i  and  Christian  charity  had  waxen  cold.^^  In 
Scotland,  property  which  should  be  regarded  as  sacred  had  been  broken  up 
and  divided  ;  and  the  division  was  of  the  worst  kind,  since  by  it,  said  Knox, 
two -thirds  are  given  to  the  devil,  and  the  other  third  is  shared  between  God 
and  the  devil.  It  was  as  if  Joseph,  when  governor  of  Egypt,  had  refused  food  to 
his  brethren,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  famiUes  with  empty  sacks.^^  Or,  as 
another  preacher  suggested,  the  Church  was  now,  hke  the  Maccabees  of  old, 
being  oppressed,  sometimes  by  the  Assyrians,  and  sometimes  by  the  Egyp- 
tians.124 

But  neither  persuasions  nor  threats ^26  produced  any  effect  on  the  obdurate 
minds  of  the  Scotch  nobles.      Indeed  their  hearts,  instead  of  being  softened, 

will  corroborate  the  general  doctrine  contended  for  throughout  this  work,  that  sacrilege 
has  ever  been  punished  in  the  present  life,  and  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  male  issue."  The 
italics  are  in  the  text.  See  also  vol.  i.  p.  ii8.  For  the  sake  of  the  future  historian  of 
public  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  work  containing  these  sentiments 
is  not  a  reprint  of  an  older  book,  but  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1843,  having 
apparently  been  just  written. 

121  "  The  General  Assemblie  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  convenit  at  Edinburgh  the  25  of 
December  1566,  to  the  Nobilitie  of  this  Realme  that  professes  the  Lord  Jesus  with  them, 
and  hes  ronouncit  that  Roman  Antichryst,  desyre  constancie  in  faith,  and  the  spirit  of 
righteous  judgement.  Seeing  that  Sathan,  be  all  our  negligence.  Right  Honourable, 
hes  so  farre  prevailit  within  this  Realme  within  these  late  dayes,  that  we  doe  stand  in 
extream  danger,  not  only  to  lose  out  iemporall  possessiounSf  but  also  to  be  depryvit  of 
the  glorious  Evangell,"  &c.     Keith's  Church  and  State,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154,  155. 

»22  In  1566,  in  their  piteous  communication  to  the  English  bishops  and  clergy,  they 
said,  "  The  days  are  ill ;  iniquitie  abounds  ;  christian  charity,  alas,  is  waxen  cold."  Acts 
and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  Edinburgh, 
1839,  4to. 

123  "  I  see  twa  partis  freely  gevin  to  the  Devill,  and  the  thrid  maun  be  devided  betwix 
God  and  the  Devill :  Weill,  bear  witnes  to  me,  that  this  day  I  say  it,  or  it  be  long  the 
Devill  shall  have  three  partis  of  the  thrid  ;  and  judge  you  then  what  Goddis  portioun 
shalbe."  ...  "  Who  wold  have  thought,  that  when  Joseph  reulled  Egypt,  that  his 
brethren  should  have  travailled  for  vittallis,  and  have  returned  with  empty  seckis  unto 
thair  families  ?  Men  wold  rather  have  thought  that  Pharao's  pose,  treasure,  and  gar- 
nallis  should  have  bene  diminished,  or  that  the  household  of  Jacob  should  stand  in 
danger  to  sterve  for  hungar."     Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  voL  ii.  pp.  310,  311. 

124  In  May,  1571,  "  This  Sonday,  Mr.  Craig  teiched  the  130  Psalme ;  and,  in  his  ser- 
mond,  he  compared  the  steat  of  the  Kirk  of  God  in  this  tovne  vnto  the  steat  of  the 
Maccabeis  ;  wha  were  oppressed  sumtymes  by  the  Assyrianis,  and  sumtymes  by  the 
Egiptianis."     Bannaiyne's  Journal,  p.  150. 

125  The  first  instance  I  have  observed  of  anything  like  menace  is  in  1567,  when  *'  the 
Assembly  of  the  Church  being  convened  at  Edinburgh,"  admonished  all  persons  *'  as 
well  noblemen  as  barons,  and  those  of  the  other  Estates,  to  meet  and  give  their  personal 
appearance  at  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  July,  for  giving  their  advice,  counsel,  and 
concurrence  in  matters  then  to  be  proponed  ;  especially  for  purging  the  realm  of  popery, 
the  establishing  of  the  policy  of  the  Church,  andrestoring  the  patrimony  thereof  to  the  just 
possessors.  Assuring  those  that  should  happen  to  absent  themselves  at  the  time,  due 
and  lawful  advertisement  being  made,  that  they  should  be  reputed  hinderers  of  the  good 
work  intended,  and  as  dissimulate  professors  be  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  flock.''  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  This 
evidently  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  excommunicating  those  who  would  not  surrender 
to  the  Protestant  preachers  the  property  stolen  from  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  in  1570 
we  find  another  step  taken  in  the  same  direction.  Under  that  year,  the  following  passage 
occurs  in  A  cts  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  A  ssemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotlandt  vol.  i. 
p.  181.  "  Q.  If  those  that  withhold  the  duty  of  the  Kirk,  wherethrough  Ministers  want 
their  stipends,  may  be  excommunicate  ?  A.  All  things  beand  done  that  the  civill  ordour 
requyres  of  them  that  withhaldis  the  duetie  of  the  Kirk,  quherby  Ministers  wants  their 
stipends  ;  the  Kirk  may  proceed  to  excommunication,  for  their  contempt.'' 
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th^kt  '#th*T'Aiyi  t:.*r'i '.  .  :1 :  -.*  :.  ■  r**-?  :.  r  .ci-er  ir:  ihe  countrie.'' 
///  tht  Kirk,  vM.  ;:}.  :^.  -:        3  ;.x.        T'?^s  ^rii:  thretning  against  the  maist 
rinc«  v.h«'^iriif  t^  r.^r.;f   .i  tha:..e.  u:r.er»  lyes  ther  CT'Old  be  na  peace  nor  ocdoor  ia 
fyAffitrey."      Jiu  Autooioerapky  anJ  Dun-    -^  James  MeiciU,  edited  hy  R. 
Rdinburf(b,  i>.42,  pp.  «o^  60. 

ui  **  lie  mislyr'V  nU  Assembleis.  and  wouU  hav«  ha4  the  nanw 
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The  rupture  between  Church  and  State  was  now  complete.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  which  was  the  stronger  side.  Every  year  the  clergy  became  more  demo- 
cratic ;  and  after  the  death  of  Knox,  in  1572,  they  ventured  upon  a  course 
which  even  he  would  hardly  have  recommended,  and  which  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  impracticable.^^  But  by  this 
time  they  had  secured  the  support  of  the  people  ;  and  the  treatment  they  were 
receiving  from  the  government  and  from  the  nobles  embittered  their  minds, 
and  drove  them  into  desperate  counsels.  While  their  plauos  were  yet  inmiature, 
and  while  the  future  was  looming  darkly  before  them,  a  new  man  arose  who 
was  well  quaUfied  to  be  their  chief,  and  who  at  once  stepped  into  the  place  which 
the  death  of  Knox  left  vacant.  This  was  Andrew  MemUe,  who,  by  his  great 
abiUty,  his  boldness  of  character,  and  his  fertility  of  resource,  was  admirably 
suited  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  that  arduous  struggle  in  which 
it  was  about  to  embark.i^* 

In  1574  Melville,  having  completed  his  education  abroad,  arrived  in  Soot- 
land.*^  He  quickly  rallied  round  him  the  choicest  spirits  in  the  Church  ;  and. 
under  his  auspices  a  struggle  began  with  the  civil  power,  which  continued,  with 
many  fluctuations,  until  it  culminated  sixty  years  later  in  open  rebellion  against 
Charles  I.  To  narrate  all  the  details  of  the  coptest  would  be  inconsisteat  with 
the  plan  of  this  Introduction ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  interest  of 
the  events  which  now  ensued,  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be  omitted ; 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  the  general  march,  and  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  such  facts  as  are  most  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  they 
occurred. 

Melville  had  not  been  in  Scotland  many  months  before  he  began  his  opposition, 
at  first  by  secret  intrigues,  afterwards  with  open  and  avowed  hostility.i^  In 
the  time  of  Knox,  episcopacy  had  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  leading  Reformers.^''    But  that 

that  he  might  take  away  the  force  and  priviledge  thereof ;  and  noquestioun  he  had  stayed 
the  work  of  policie  that  was  presentlie  in  hands,  if  God  had  not  stirred  up  a  factionn 
against  him.*'  Calderwooifs  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotkmd,  voL  iii  p.  396.  See  also 
The  Autobiography  of  James  MelviU,  p.  61. 

133  "  During  the  two  years  following  the  death  of  Knox,  each  day  was  ripening  the 
more  determined  opposition  of  the  Church.  The  breach  between  the  clergy  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  government  or  hi^er  nobility,  was  wideohig  rapidly.'* 
Argyll* s  Presbytery  Examiried,  p.  70. 

134  '*  Next  to  her  Reformer,  who,  under  God»  emancipated  bar  from  the  degrading 
shackles  of  papal  superstition  and  tjrranny,  I  know  no  individual  from  whom  Scot- 
land has  received  such  important  services,  or  to  whom  she  continues  to  owe  so 
deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and  gratitude,  as  Andrew  Mdville."  MXri^s  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville^  vol.  ii.  p.  473,  Edinburgh,  1819.  His  nephew,  himself  a  consider- 
able person,  says,  "  Scotland  receavit  never  a  graitter  benefit  at  the  hands  of  God  nor 
this  man."     The  Autobiography  of  James  MelviU,  p.  38. 

135  He  left  Scotland  in  1564,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  returned  **  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  1574,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years  from  his  native  country.**  M'Cri^s  Life  of 
Andrew  Melville,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  57.  See  also  Scofs  ApohgeHcal  NarraHon  of  the  State  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  p.  34  ;  and  Howies  Biographia  ScoHcema, 
p.  Ill,  Glasgow,  1781. 

136  He  appears  to  have  first  set  to  work  in  November,  1574.  See  Stephen^s  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  London,  1848. 

137  ••  The  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Discipline  **  {i.e,  the  First  Book,  in  1560)  "  were 
distinguished  by  prelatical  principles  to  the  end  of  their  days.'*  ....  "That  Knox 
himself  was  no  enemy  to  prelacy,  considered  as  an  ancient  and  apostolical  institution, 
is  rendered  clear  by  his  *  Exhortation  to  England  for  the  speedy  embracing  of  Christ's 
Gospel.'  "  Russell's  History  of  the  Church  «n  Scotland,  1834,  vcd.  i.  p.  240.  *'  The  associ- 
ates of  Knox,  it  is  obvious,  were  not  Presbyterians,  and  had  no  intenticm  of  setting  up  a 
system  of  parity  among  the  ministers  of  their  new  establishment.'*  p.  243.  See  idso. 
p.  332.     Even  in  1372,  the  year  qf  Kqox*s  4^th,  I  fti|d  it  stated  that  **  the  whole  Dlocie 
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institution  did  not  haxmonize  with  the  democratic  spirit  which  was  now  growing 
up.  Tne  difference  of  rank:>  between  the  bishops  and  the  inferior  clergy  was 
unplca,*»ant,  and  the  minister^  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.^*  In  1575  one 
of  them,  named  John  Dur>'.  was  instigated  by  Meh'ille  to  bring  the  sabject 
l^efore  the  C^eneral  A:»embly  at  Edinburgh.'*'  After  he  had  spoken.  Melville 
al:>o  expressed  himself  against  episcopacy  :  but.  not  being  yet  sure  of  the  temper 
of  the  audience  his  first  proceedings  were  somewhat  cantioos.  Snch  hesitation 
was  however  hardly  necessar>- :  for  owing  to  the  schism  between  the  Chnxch 
and  the  upper  classes,  the  ministers  were  becoming  the  eager  enemies  of  those 
maxims  of  obedience  and  of  subordination  which  they  would  have  npheki  bad 
the  higher  ranks  been  on  their  side.  As  it  was.  the  dergy  were  only  favoured 
by  the  pnrople  ;  they  therefore  sought  to  organize  a  system  ol  equality,  and  were 
hpt  if  it  the  bold  measures  proposed  by  MeUille  and  his  followers.  This  was 
clearly  shov^-n  by  the  rapidity  of  the  subsequent  movement.  In  1575  the  fint 
attack  was  made  in  the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh.  In  April.  1 578,  another 
(k;neral  Assembly  resr^lved  that  for  the  future  bishops  should  be  c^led  by  their 
(mn  names,  and  not  by  their  titles.^^o  The  same  body  also  declared  that  nu 
see  should  l>e  hlled  up'  until  the  next  .\ssembly.^^^  Two  months  afterwaxdi 
It  was  announced  that  this  arrangement  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  that  no  nev 
bishop  should  ever  be  made.i*^  And  in  1580  the  Assembly  of  the  Church 
at  Dundee,  pulling  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground,  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  ofhce  of  bishop  was  a  mere  human  invention  ;  that  it  was  unlawful ;  that  it 


of  Saiict  Andrews  is  decerned  be  the  Assembly  to  pertain  to  the  Bishop  of  the  \ 
Act*,  and  Prf>ceeJings  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  ScoUand^  voL  L  p.  264. 
4t'».  ihy).  The  Scotch  i'resbyterians  have  dealt  very  unfairly  with  this  part  of  the 
history  of  their  Church. 

1^  Some  little  time  after  this,  David  Ferguson,  who  died  in  1598,  and  was  minister  at 
I>iiiiferriiline,  said  very  frankly  to  James  VI..  *'  Yes,  Sir.  ye  may  have  Bishops  hen. 
I>ut  y^  must  remember  to  make  us  all  equal ;  make  us  all  Bishops,  els  will  ye  never  coatcot 
us."  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  from  1558  to  1637*  edit.  Wodrow  Societj. 
I>.  41K.  Compare  Calderu-ood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iv.  p.  214  :  in  1584, 
moitstruous  titles  of  superiorities*  In  1586,  **  that  tyrannicall  supremacie  of  1 
and  archbishops  over  ministers."  p.  604. 

>3^  "  He  stirred  up  John  Dury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  AsKmblj 
which  was  then  convened,  to  propound  a  question  touching  the  lawfulness  of  the  qusoopal 
function,  and  the  aiithr>rity  of  chapters  in  their  election.  He  himself,  as  though  he  hid 
not  been  acquainted  with  the  motion,  after  he  had  commended  the  q)eaker*8  zeal,  and 
s(»-.r)ndcd  the  purpose  with  a  long  discourse  of  the  flourishing  estate  of  the  chnrcfa  of 
Oneva.  and  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza  concerning  church  { 
came  to  afhrm.  '  That  tume  ought  to  be  esteemed  office-bearers  in  the  Church  ^ 
titUrs  were  not  found  in  the  brx>k  of  God.  And.  for  the  title  of  bishops,  albeit  the  sum 
was  found  in  Scripture,  yet  was  it  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  the  common  Hft 
(lid  conceive,  there  t>cing  no  superiority  allowed  by  Christ  amongst  ministers** "  A& 
Spnttiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.  See  also  Adsoftkg Gmtid 
Assemblies,  vol.  i.  p.  331,  where  it  appears  that  six  bishops  were  present  on  this  memocabk 
occasion.  The  ({uestion  raised  was,  "  Whither  if  the  Bischops,  as  they  are  now  in  tke 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  hes  thair  function  of  the  word  of  God  or  not,  or  if  the  Chapiter  appointit 
for  creating  of  them  aucht  to  be  toUerated  in  this  reformed  Kirk.**  p.  340. 

>^'  "  It  was  ordained.  That  Hischops  and  all  vthers  bearand  Kcdesiasticall  i 
be  r-allit  be  tliair  awin  names,  or  Brethren,  in  tyme  comeing."     Ads  of  ths  Gsneraid 
bhes  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

141  "  Therfor  the  Kirk  hes  concludit.  That  no  Bischops  salbe  electit  or  made  heinfter. 
ht'.Utr  the  nixt  (;eiierall  Assemblie."     Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

143  "  Aiient  the  Act  made  in  the  last  Assemblie.  the  28  of  Aprile  1578,  conceming  the 
<;l(>ctiouM  of  Hischops.  siispcndit  quhill  this  present  Assemblie,  and  the  farther  oKdosr 
rcsrrvit  thereto  :  The  General  Assemblie,  all  in  ane  voyce,  hes  concludit.  That  the  said 
art  salbo  oxtendit  for  all  tymes  to  come,  ay  and  quhill  the  comiptioun  of  the  Estate  of 
Hischops  be  alluterlic  tane  away."     Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 
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must  be  immediately  clone  away  with  ;  and  that  every  bishop  should  at  once 
resign  his  ollice,  or  he  excommunicated  if  he  refused  to  do  so.^*^ 

The  minister  and  the  people  had  now  done  their  work,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  had  done  it  well.^^^  But  the  same  circumstances  which  made  them 
desire  equahty,  made  the  upper  classes  desire  inequahty.^^^  A  collision  there- 
fore wcLs  inevitable,  and  was  hastened  by  this  bold  proceeding  of  the  Church, 
Indeed  the  preachers,  supported  by  the  people,  rather  courted  a  contest  than 
avoided  it.  They  used  the  most  inflammatory  language  against  episcopacy  ; 
and  shortly  before  abolishing  it  they  completed  and  presented  to  Parliament 
the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  in  which  they  flatly  contradicted  what  they  had 
asserted  in  their  First  Book  of  DiscipUne.^*^  For  this  they  are  often  taunted 
with  inconsistency.i*7  But  the  charge  is  unjust.  They  were  perfectly  consis- 
tent ;*  and  they  merely  changed  their  maxims,  that  they  might  preserve  their 

i«  "  Forsameikle  as  the  office  of  a  Bischop,  as  it  is  now  vsit,  and  commounly  takin 
within  this  realine,  hes  no  sure  warrand,  auctoritie,  nor  good  ground  out  of  the  (Book 
and)  Scriptures  of  God  ;  but  is  brocht  in  by  the  folic  and  corruptions  of  (men's)  invention, 
to  the  great  overthrow  of  the  Kirk  of  God  :  The  haill  Assemblie  of  the  Kirk,  in  ane 
voyce,  after  libertie  givin  to  all  men  to  reason  in  the  matter,  none  opponing  themselves 
in  defending  the  said  pretendit  office^  Finds  and  declares  the  samein  pretendit  office,  vseit 
and  termeit,  as  is  above  said,  vnlaufull  in  the  selfe,  as  haveand  neither  fundament, 
ground  nor  warrant  within  the  word  of  God  :  and  ordaines.  That  all  sick  persons  as 
bruiks,  or  sail  bruik  heirafter  the  said  office,  salbe  chargeit  simpliciter  to  demitt,  quyt 
and  leave  of  the  samein,  as  ane  office  quhervnto  they  are  not  caUit  be  God  ;  and  siclyke 
to  desist  and  cease  from  all  preaching,  ministration  of  the  sacraments,  or  vsing  any 
way  the  office  of  pastors,  quhill  they  receive  de  novo  admission  from  the  Generall  Assem- 
bUe,  vnder  the  paine  of  excommunicatioun  to  be  denuncit  agains  them  ;  quherin  if  they 
be  found  dissobedient,  or  contraveine  this  act  in  any  point,  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tioun, after  dew  admonitions,  to  be  execute  agains  them."  Acts  of  the  General  Assetnblies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  453- 

^**  As  Calderwood  triumphantly  says,  "  the  office  of  bishops  was  damned.**  History 
of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  p.  469.  "  Their  whole  estat,  both  the  spirituall  and  civill  part,  was 
damned."  p.  526.  James  Melvill  {Autobiography^  p.  52)  says  that  in  consequence  of 
this  achievement  his  uncle  Andrew  "  gatt  the  nam  of  «iri<r»toirofui<rTif,  Episcoporum 
exactor,  the  flinger  out  of  Bischopes." 

145  Tytler  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  302)  observes  that,  while  **  the  great  body 
of  the  burghers  and  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people  **  were  Presbyterians,  **  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nobility  supported  episcopacy.**  Instead  of  **  a  large  propor- 
tion," he  would  not  have  been  far  wrong  if  he  had  said  '*  all.*'  Indeed,  **  Melville 
himself  says  the  whole  peerage  was  against  him."  Stephen^s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  Forbes  ascribes  the  aristocratic  movement  against  presbytery 
to  "  godles  atheists,"  who  insisted  "  that  there  could  be  nothing  so  contrair  to  the  nature 
of  a  rnonarchie,"  Sec,  "  than  that  paritie  of  authoritie  in  pastours."  Forbes^  Certaine 
Records  touching  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  p.  349,  edit.  Wodrow  Society.  See  also  p.  355. 
"  That  Democratic  (as  they  called  it)  whilk  allwayes  behoved  to  be  full  of  sedition  and 
troublle  to  ane  Aristocratic,  and  so  in  end  to  a  Monarchic.**  The  reader  will  observe 
this  important  change  in  the  attitude  of  classes  in  Scotland.  Formerly,  the  clergy 
had  been  the  allies  of  the  crown  against  the  nobles.  Now,  the  nobles  allied  themselves 
with  the  crown  against  the  clergy.  The  clergy,  in  self-defence,  had  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  people. 

'**'»  On  the  difference  between  the  two  productions  there  are  some  remarks  worth 
looking  at  in  Argyll's  Presbytery  Examined,  1848,  pp.  38-43.  But  this  writer,  though 
much  freer  from  prejudice  than  most  Presbyterian  authors,  is  unwilling  to  admit  how 
completely  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  contradicts  the  First. 

1*7  By  the  vScotch  episcopalians. 

[♦  Buckle  more  than  once  forces  a  sense  on  this  word  which  makes  it  useless.  In  his 
sense,  no  one  is  ever  inconsistent  who  constantly  seeks  his  own  interests.  If  the  word 
is  t(j  have  any  value,  the  action  of  the  Scots  clergy  in  the  case  under  notice  must  be 
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principles.  Like  every  corporation  which  has  ever  existed,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal,  their  supreme  and  paramount  principle  was  to  maintain  their  own 
power.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  good  principle  is  another  matter ;  bat  all 
history  proves  that  it  is  an  universal  one.  And  when  the  leaders  of  the  Scotch 
Church  found  that  it  was  at  stake,  and  that  the  question  at  issue  was,  who  should 
possess  authority,  they  u-ith  perfect  consistency  abandoned  opinions  that  they 
had  formerly  held,  because  they  now  perceived  that  those  opinions  were  unfavoor- 
able  to  their  existence  as  an  independent  body. 

When  the  First  Book  of  Discipline  appeared  in  1560.  the  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  who  had  just  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Protestant 
preachers,  and  were  ready  to  fight  again  on  their  side.  When  the  Second  Book 
of  Discipline  appeared  in  1578,  the  government  was  still  held  by  the  nobles; 
but  those  ambitious  men  had  now  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  having  effected 
their  pur}>ose  in  destroying  the  old  hierarchy,  had  actually  turned  round  and 
attacked  the  new  one.  The  circumstances  having  changed,  the  Church  chan^ 
with  them  ;  but  in  the  change  there  was  nothing  inconsistent.  On  the  contraiy. 
it  would  have  been  the  height  of  inconsistency  for  the  ministers  to  have  retained 
their  former  notions  of  obedience  and  of  subordination ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
natural*  that,  at  this  crisis,  they  should  advocate  the  democratic  idea  of  equality, 
just  as  before  they  had  advocated  the  aristocratic  idea  of  inequality. 

Hence  it  was  that,  in  their  First  Book  of  Discipline,  they  established  a  regnlaily 
ascending  hierarchy,  according  to  which  the  general  clergy  owed  obedience  to 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  to  whom  the  name  of  superintendents  was  given.'* 
But  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  every  vestige  of  this  was  swept  away; 
and  it  was  laid  down  in  the  broadest  terms  that,  all  the  preachers  being  fellow- 
lalxjurers,  all  were  equal  in  power  ;  that  none  had  authority  over  othen ;  and 
that  to  claim  such  authority,  or  to  assert  pre-eminence,  was  a  contrivance  of  man, 
not  to  be  permitted  in  a  divinely  constituted  Church.'** 

^***  See  the  First  Hook  of  Discipline,  reprinted  in  the  first  volume  of  A  Campetidnmtf 
the  Imws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2nd  edit,  Edinburgh,  1837.  The  supcrintemknli 
were  '*  to  set,  order,  and  appoint  ministers,"  p.  61  ;  and  it  would  seem  (p.  88)  that  no 
minister  could  be  deposed  without  the  consent  of  his  superintendent ;  but  this  ooild 
hardly  be  intended  to  interefere  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  General  AsMmbly* 
Sec  also  the  summary,  p.  114,  where  it  is  said  of  the  superintendents,  that  "in  thair 
visitatiouii  thei  sal  not  onlie  preiche,  but  als  examine  the  doctrine,  life,  diligence^  tfd 
behavior  of  the  ministeris.  reideris,  elderis,  and  deaconis.**  According  to  ^xittisiioode 
{History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  167),  "  the  superintendents  held  their  ofioe 
duriiiK  life,  and  their  power  was  episcopal ;  for  they  did  elect  and  ordain  minister!,  they 
pr(^sid(;d  in  synods,  and  directed  all  church  censures,  neither  was  any  ezcommunieatiai 
pronounced  without  their  warrant."  See  further,  on  their  authority,  Knox's  Hiiltry 
of  the  Reformationt  vol.  ii.  p.  161.  '*  That  punyschment  suld  be  appointed  for  soche 
as  dissobeyid  or  contemned  the  superintendentes  in  thair  functioun.**  This  was  ia 
1 361  ;  and  in  15C2  "  it  was  ordained,  that  if  ministers  be  disobedient  to  superintendeali 
in  anything;  belonging  to  edification,  they  must  be  subject  to  correction.**  AcU^9i$ 
General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Compare  p.  131  :  "  sick  things  as  iopcr-  \ 
intcndcnts  may  and  aught  decyde  in  their  synodall  conventiouns." 

^^^  "  For  albeit  the  Kirk  of  God  be  rewlit  and  govemit  be  Jesus  Christ,  who  ii  Ifct 
onlie  King,  hie  Priest,  and  Hcid  thereof,  yit  he  useis  the  ministry  of  men,  as  the  molt 
neccssiir  niiddis  for  this  purpose."  ...  '*  And  to  take  away  all  occasion  of  tyrannic 
he  Willis  that  they  sould  rewl  with  nmtuall  consent  of  brether  and  eqtutliiy  of  i 
«tvcry  one  acrordin^  to  thair  funrtiones."      Second  Book  of  Discipline,  in  A 


proMounc.ecl  inconsistent.     The  word  can  mean  nothing  but  deflection   from  ■ 
prinripl(fs.     They  did  not  avow  and  explain  change  of  opinion  :  they  simply 
front.     But  it  nii^ht  reasonably  be  argued  that  they  were  justified  in  the  change*  if  tbey 
had  acknowledKed  it.  — Md.J 

I*  The  proper  statement  would  be  that  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  they  shooklte 
inconsistent .     Kr>.J 
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» 

The  government,  as  may  be  supposed*  took  a  very  different  view.  Such 
doctrines  were  deemed  by  the  upper  classes  to  be  anti-sodal,  and  to  be  sub- 
versive of  all  order.i^  So  far  from  sanctioning  them,  they  resolved  if  possible 
to  overthrow  them  ;  and  the  year  after  the  General  Assembly  had  abolished 
episcopacy  it  was  determined  that  upon  that  very  point  a  trial  of  strength 
should  be  made  between  the  two  parties. 

In  1 58 1  Robert  Montgomery  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Glasgow.  The 
ministers  who  composed  the  chapter  of  Glasgow  refused  to  elect  him ;  whereupon 
the  Privy  Council  declared  that  the  King,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  had  the 
right  of  nomination.^<^^  All  was  now  confusion  and  uproar.  The  General 
Assembly  forbade  the  archbishop  to  enter  Glasgow.^<^  He  refused  to  obey  their 
order,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  had 
obtained  the  appointment  for  him,  and  to  whom  he  in  return  had  surrendered 
nearly  all  the  revenues  of  the  see,  reserving  for  himself  only  a  smaU  stipend.^^ 
This  was  a  custom  which  had  grown  up  within  the  last  few  years,  and  was  one  of 
many  contrivances  by  which  the  nobles  plundered  the  Church  of  her  property .^^ 

of  the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  L  pp.  126, 127.  "  As  to  Bischops*  if  the  name 
cir«r«coiro«  be  properly  taken,  they  ar  all  am  with  the  minisien,  as  befbir  was  declairit. 
For  it  is  not  a  name  of  superiorUie  and  hrdschip,  hot  of  office  and  watching."  p.  Z42«^ 
To  imderstand  the  full  meaning  of  this,  it  should  be  mentioaed  that  the  siq>erintendents 
established  by  the  Kirk  in  1560  not  unfrequeatly  assumed  the  title  of  "  Lordship/*  as  an 
ornament  to  the  extensive  powers  conferred  upon  them.  See*  for  instance*  tiie  notes 
to  Wodrow's  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of  Scotkmd,  voL  i. 
part  ii.  p.  461.  But  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  in  1578,  the  superintendents  are, 
if  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  once  named.  [Buckle  has  not  here  brought  out  the  real 
cau^  of  the  change  of  front  of  the  clergy  as  to  bishops.  As  he  mentions  below  in  note 
153*  the  nobility  were  drawing  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics  by  iq>pointing  men  of 
straw  to  the  offices.  (The  Scots  conunonalty  called  those  bishops  *'  tulchans,"  a  word 
meaning  **  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  calf,  placed  beside  the  cow  at  milking  time  to  induce  her 
to  yield  her  milk  freely." )  1 1  was  to  retain  their  power  of  thus  impropriating  the  ^isoopal 
revenues,  and  not  from  any  abstract  concern  for  social  order,  that  the  aristocracy  stood 
for  episcopacy.     Cp.  Burton,  History,  v.  81. — Ed.] 

^^  Just  as  in  England  we  find  that  the  upper  classes  are  mostiy  Episcopalians ;  their 
minds  being  influenced,  often  unconsciously,  by  the  to  them  pleasing  q>ectacle  of  an 
inequahty  of  rank  which  is  conventional,  and  does  not  depend  upon  ability.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Dissenters  lies  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  where 
energy  and  intellect  are  held  in  higher  respect,  and  where  a  contempt  naturally  arises 
for  a  system  which,  at  the  mere  will  of  the  sovereign  or  minister  of  the  day,  concedes 
titles  and  wealth  to  persons  whom  nature  did  not  intend  for  greatness,  but  who,  to  the 
surprise  of  their  contemporaries,  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.  On  this  difference 
of  opinion  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  social  position*  see  the  remarks 
on  the  seventeenth  century  in  Hume*s  Commentaries  on  the  Lam  of  ScoHtmd,  voL  iL 
p.  544,  Edinburgh,  1797,  4to. 

ifii  Record  of  Privy  Council,  in  MXrie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  267.  *  *The  brethrein 
of  Glasgow  were  charged,  under  paine  of  homing,  to  admitt  BIr.  Robert  Montgomrie.*' 
Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  voL  iii'  p.  596. 

1^  '*  Charges  the  said  Mr.  Robert  to  continue  in  the  ministrie  of  the  Kirk  of  Striveling,** 
&c.  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies,  voL  iL  p.  547.  This  was  in  October,  Z5SX ;  the 
Record  of  the  Privy  Council  was  in  April,  1582.  Moysie,  who  was  a  contemporary,  says 
that,  in  March,  1581-2,  not  only  the  dean  and  chapter  but  all  the  clergy  (the  **li«iU 
ministrie  " )  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  Montgomery's  appointment  "  had  the  warrand 
of  the  deuiU  and  not  of  the  word  of  God,  hot  wes  danmit  thairby.'*  Moysu^s  Memtrin, 
Edinburgh,  1830,  4 to,  p.  36. 

163  <«  xtje  title  whereof  the  said  duke  had  procured  to  him,  that  he,  having  the  name  o< 
bishop,  and  eight  hundreth  merks  money  for  his  living  and  sustentatioun*  the  whole 
rents  and  other  duteis  of  the  said  benefice,  might  come  to  the  duke*s  utilitie  and  behove." 
Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  voL  iv.  p.  in.    See  also  p.  401. 

1S4  Scot's  ^pologetical  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  a4»  .25.    CMmmtoiFi 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  question  now  at  issue."*  The  point  to  be  decided 
was  one  not  of  revenue  but  of  power.  For  the  clergy  knew  full  well  that  it 
they  established  their  power  the  revenue  would  quickly  follow.  They  thereioic 
adopted  the  most  energetic  proceedings.  In  Apnl,  1582.  the  General  Assembly 
met  at  St.  Andrews,  and  appointed  Melville  as  moderator.^^  The  govenunent, 
fearing  the  worst,  ordered  the  members,  on  pain  of  rebellion,  to  take  no  steps 
respecting  the  archbishopric.^^^  But  the  representatives  of  the  Church  were 
undaunted.  They  summoned  Montgomery  before  them  ;  they  ratified  the 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  suspended  from  the  ministry  ;  and  they  declated 
that  he  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  deposition  and  of  excommunication.^ 

A  sentence  of  excommunication  was  in  those  davs  so  ruinous  that  Mont- 
{<omery  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  prospect  before  him.  To  avoid  the  conse- 
quences he  appeared  before  the  Assembly,  and  solemnly  promised  that  he 
would  make  no  further  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  archbishopric.^*  B7 
doing  this,  he  probably  saved  his  life  ;  for  the  people,  siding  with  their  clei]gT. 
were  ri)>e  for  mischief,  and  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  rights  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  State.* 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  resolute.^^  The  Pnvy 
Council  called  several  of  the  ministers  before  them ;  and  Duiy,  one  of  the  mort 
active,  they  banished  from  Edinburgh.^^^  Measures  stUl  more  violent  wen 
about  to  be  taken,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  one  of  those  sinciilar  eveab 
which  net  unfrequently  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  which  ftrildngly  evince  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  Crown,  notwithstanding  the  inordinate  pretenakmi  it 
commonly  assumed. 

This  was  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  which  happened  in  1582,  and  in  consequHiCB 
of  which  the  person  of  James  VI.  was  held  in  durance  for  ten  months.*"    The 

History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  p.  302.  Wodrovp's  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  the  Refonun, 
vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  206.  Lyon's  History  of  St,  Andrews,  vol.  i.  p.  379.  Gibson's  History  tf 
Glasgow,  p.  59.  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  voL  U.  pp.  2x6, 2x7.  Cktkstri 
Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  624. 

i55  ••  But  the  Church  passing  this  point  **  {i,e,  the  simony)  **  made  quaziel  to  Ua 
for  accepting  the  bishopric."  Spottiswoode* s  History  of  the  Church  of  ScoUmnd,  voL  & 
p.  282. 

iM  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  voL  iL  p.  548. 

><^  "  A  messenger -at -arms  entered  the  house,  and  charged  the  moderator  and  mfinhw 
of  the  assembly,  on  the  pain  of  rebellion,  to  desist  from  the  process.**  M*Cfi^s  Uft^ 
Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

iM  <•  The  Assemblic  and  brother  present,  after  voteing  in  the  said  matter,  depryvt 
the  said  Mr.  Robert  from  all  functioun  of  the  Ministrie  in  the  Kirk  of  God,  durdtaf  A* 
will  of  the  Kirk  of  (kkI  ;  and  farther,  descernit  the  fearefuU  sentence  of  ezcommunkatia* 
to  be  pronuncit  against  him  in  the  face  of  the  haill  Assemblie,  be  the  voyce  and  mflfltt 
of  the  Moderatoiir  present ;  to  the  effect,  that,  his  proud  flesh  being  cast  into  the  kemdt^ 
Satan,  he  may  be  win  againe,  if  it  be  possible,  to  God  ;  and  the  said  sentence  (to)  beiali* 
mat  be  every  particular  minister,  at  his  awin  particular  kirk,  solemnelie  in  the  fi^ 
sermoun  to  be  made  be  them,  after  thair  returning.**  Acts  of  the  General  AsseM^ 
of  the  Kirk,  vol.  ii.  p.  562. 

»5»  Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  565.  Calderwood  {History  of  the  Kirk,  voL  UL  p.  604)  says,  **  Afl» 
long  rcluctatioun,  at  Icnth  he  condescended." 

»'w  M'Crie  {Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  274)  says,  "  In  all  these  cantendingi,  the 
had  no  countenance  or  support  from  any  of  the  nobility."     It  would  have  been 
if  they  had,  seeing  that  the  whole  movement  was  essentially  democratic 

i««i  Melville* s  A  utobiography,  p.  129.  Calderwood* s  History  of  the  Kirk,  voL  liL  ^  6l» 
M'Crie* s  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

»fl^  He  was  seized  in  August,  1582,  and  was  let  loose  again  in  June^  X383.  Tyt^ 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  pp.  321,  360.     It  is  a  pity  that  this  valuable  and  really  dli 

L*  Not  of  the  State,  but  of  the  nobles,  who  were  pocketing  the  plunder^— Bd-] 
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clergy,  tiue  to  the  policv  which  now  governed  them,  loudly  approved  of  the 
captivity  of  the  king,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  godly  act.**^  Dury,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  pulpit,  was  brought  back  to  the  capital  in  triumph ;  ^6*  and  the 
General  Assembly,  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  ordered  that  the  imprisonment  of 
James  should  be  justified  by  every  minister  to  his  own  congregation.^^ 

In  1583  the  king  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the  struggle  became  more  deadly 
than  ever  ;  the  passions  of  both  parties  being  exasperated  by  the  injuries  each 
had  inflicted  on  the  other.  The  Ruthven  conspiracy,  having  been  declared 
treason,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  Dury  preached  in  its  favour,  and  openly  defended 
it  ;  and  although,  under  the  influence  of  momentary  fear,  he  afterwards  withdrew 
what  he  had  said,><^  it  was  evident  from  other  circumstances  that  his  feelings 
were  shared  bv  his  brethren. ^<J7  a  number  of  them  being  summoned  before  the 
king  for  their  seditious  language,  bade  him  take  heed  what  he  was  about,  and 
reminded  him  that  no  occupant  of  the  throne  had  ever  prospered  after  the 
ministers    had    begun    to    threaten    him.i^^s     Melville,    who   exercised   immense 

work  should  be  so  superficial  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Tytler  appears  not  to  have  studied  at  all  the  proceedings  of  the  presbyteries,  or  even 
of  the  General  Assemblies  ;  neither  does  he  display  any  acquaintance  with  the  theological 
literature  of  his  country.  And  yet,  from  the  year  i56otoabout  1700,  these  sources  dis- 
close more  of  the  genuine  history  of  the  Scotch  people  than  all  other  sources  put  together. 
[In  the  very  act  of  thus  severely  condemning  Tytler,  Buckle  has  himself  failed  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  which  Tytler  brings  out  with  great  fulness  and  clear- 
ness (ed.  1869,  iv.  41-53  )•  The  avowed  reasons  for  the  act  were  that  the  king  was  known 
to  be  in  correspondence  with  France,  that  his  advisers  Lennox  and  Arran  were  believed 
to  be  plotting  the  subversion  of  the  I^otestant  Church,  and  that  James  was  believed 
to  intend  making  a  demission  of  the  crown  to  his  mother.  Tytler  also  shows  that  the 
cause  of  episcopacy  was  felt  to  be  bound  up  with  that  of  the  king's  advisers.  Buckle, 
finally,  omits  to  note  that  Montgomery,  after  yieldmg  on  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, renewed  his  claim  and  was  reinstated  in  his  bishopric,  the  government  pro- 
nouncing the  exconmmnication  null  {Id.  pp.  43,  47).  Then  it  was  that  the  trouble 
came  to  a  head. — Kd.] 

I.J3  "  xhe  pulpit  resounded  with  applauses  of  the  godly  deed."  Arnofs  History  of 
Kdinbur^hy  p.  37. 

i«*  "  As  he  is  comming  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh,  upon  Tuisday  the  4th  of  September, 
there  mett  him  at  the  G allow  Greene  two  hundreth  men  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 
Their  number  still  increassed,  till  he  came  within  the  Neather  Bow.  There  they  beganne 
to  sing  the  124  Psalme,  '  Now  may  Israel  say,'  «!kc.,  and  sang  in  foure  parts,  knowne 
to  the  most  part  of  the  people.  They  came  up  the  street  till  they  came  to  the  Great 
Kirk,  singing  thus  all  the  way,  to  the  number  of  two  thowsand.  They  were  muche 
moved  themselves,  and  so  were  all  the  beholders.  The  duke  was  astonished,  and  more 
atTrayed  at  that  sight  than  at  anie  thing  that  ever  he  had  seenc  before  in  Scotland,  and 
rave  his  beard  for  anger."     Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  646,  647* 

^^^  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  595,  596.  This  was  ordered  by  the 
General  .Assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  October,  1582,  p.  5^5'  See 
also  Watson  s  Hisioricall  Collections  of  Ecclesiastick  Affairs  in  Scotland,  p.  192,  "  requiring 
the  ministers  in  all  their  churches  to  commend  it  unto  the  people." 

^^  Spottiswoodes  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 

^'^  J  anies,  after  his  escape,  "  convocat  all  his  peceabill  l^elatis  and  Nobles,  and  thair 
he  notcfeit  unto  thayme  the  greif  that  he  consavit  of  his  unlaughfuU  detentioun  the 
yeir  bygayne,  and  tharefore  desyrit  thame  to  acknawledge  the  same  ;  and  thay  be  thair 
generall  voittis  decernit  the  rayd  of  Ruthven  to  be  manifest  treasoun.  The  Ministers 
on  the  uther  part,  perswadit  the  people  that  it  was  a  godly  fact,  and  that  whasoever  wald 
not  allow  thareof  in  his  hart,  was  not  worthie  to  be  estemit  a  Christien."  The  Historic 
of  Kinfi  James  the  Sext,  p.  202,  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  1825,  4to. 

'•^  "  Disregard  not  our  threatening  ;  for  there  was  never  one  yet  in  this  realm,  in  the 
place  where  your  grace  is,  who  prospered  after  the  ministers  began  to  threaten  him." 
Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  364.  See  also,  in  Calderwood's  History  of  the 
Kirk,  vol.  V.  pp.  540,  541,  a  letter  from  one  of   the  clergy  in  Fife,  addressed  to  the  king 

44 
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::.r:*ri.«:  .-.^r  -■::.  "trfv  \t.\  :•=- t**  '-E-arded  the  kins  to  his  face,  refused 
V,  i.::'.ur.'  r  .r  v.:.-.-  :-t  :.i';  irli-.^r-i  :.-  i.ie  pulpit,  and  told  James  that  heper- 
v-:r-.--:  ::.■«-  ".i-*-:  :•.::.  ^:  ■  .-•:  ir.  1  .:  rr-ia.-"*  Sunp<aii  hkencd  him  to  Cain,  and 
-A-irr.-r:  h::7.  : ,  ">:■*  ir::  . :  ::.r  -Ara-.i:  ■■ :  «>^i.'^J  loudeeri.  the  spirit  now  displayed 
',-.■  -.-.*:  ^  h  JMr.  Ai-  -.  :n-.:  ".a-ia'.'.-r  that  :t  seemed  to  deUifht  in  venting  itself  in 
•.:.':  Z7.  .-'.  r--:  ::-:-. r:  n-.suriTr.  In  :  =  ■=  a  clerL>-man  named  Gibson,  in  a  sennoo 
•a:.:  :.-  :.r-.-i..h*-:  :n  K  iir/r.-irgh  Itn .»uac«i  aeainat  the  Idn^  the  cnne  of  Jefo- 
"■^ii:r.  ::.i\  :.-  -Iv.uii  ::*  cr-liLr:-?  an  I  that  his  race  should  end  with  hun.*^ 
T:.-  "'Nir  a:^-r  •.r.i-  r.a: -^ri*.-*;  Jasies.  dn'img  that  Elizabeth  was  e\-identlT 
'i-'.-rrr.in-^  i  :  #  i^k-r  r.>  n:  /t"v.-r  -  hfr.  r^r thought  him  of  what  was  valued  in  that 
hjr  ;i-  an  nrJ-iilir.j  rr.-^y-jrLv  ani  -irsirti!  the  clergy  to  offer  np  prayeis  on  behalf 
o:  M--ry  I:.:-  t.-.-y  filrr.  -:  unanirr.'-ii-ly  rrfused-*^  And  not  only  did  they 
ary.-.air*  ir  .rn  -j::  I :'•:/! '.i-^r*  i:.rr.i'-rl'.<rs.  '  ut  t he v  resolved  that  no  one  else  shonld 
'Jo  -A :.  a  t  t :.  r:  y  :.  ai :  :-■/.:  li-- : .  1:.t  A  rt  h :  is  hop  of  Saint  And  rews  being  about  to 
'>::.^ia*.-  --ri'  .r-  t:.*.-  riin.  tr.ty  ir..Juct-U  a  certain  John  Co«-per  to  station  himseli 
in  \:.*T  :.i '::'!•  :.-i  .r-j:.aii  i  -«^  '^■'  t.^  exclude  the  prelate.  Nor  n-as  it  until  thr 
«..i;,?;iir,  <A  li.-  juar-l  t-.r-.-rttcn*.-'!  tn  pull  Oiwper  from  the  place  he  had  usurped. 
trjat  t.'i'.'  -^'rfM'.e  could  d'*  on  and  the  kme  be  allowed  to  hear  his  own  mother 
}^ray-.-<l  for  in  thi:^  -a/J  cn>ift  of  her  fate,  when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether 
-ih*-.  would  lie  pubhcly  executed,  or  whether,  as  was  more  ^eneially  believed. 
she  would  \i*:  secretly  f^jisoned.*"* 

in  iVt7-  "  And  n'iW.  Sir.  lett  me  be  free  with  you  in  writting  other  men's  leporlk 
an<-J  that  of  the  wisest  p'.iliticians.  They  say.  our  brgane  historeis  report*  and  ezperieKe 
te^'heth.  that  raro  et  fere  nunquam  has  a  king  and  a  prince  continued  long  topethcrn 
this  Tf.'t\:u*i ;  for  Ftlius  ante  diem  patrios  inquirit  in  annos.  And  they  say.  Sir.  brtheTf 
that  whats'jever  they  were  of  your  Majestie's  predecessors  in  govemement  that  opponoed 
th*::nv.\\f.s  difw  tlie  nr  indirectlie  to  (iod's  ordinance  in  his  Kirk,  it  has  bcoie  tkcir 
wr:i'  V.f.  and  sub\  ersioun  in  the  end.  I  might  herein  be  inore  particular ;  but  I  leave 
it  to  your  Maj*;stie's  owne  grave  and  ni'dest  n insideratioun,  for  it  concemeth  3roamMt 

Ti*'J:rf'.." 

>*''*  "  Saying  '  He  perverted  the  laws  buth  i>f  ftud  and  man/  "  SpoUiswoode^M  Huliif 
of  the  f.hurih  o/  Scotland.  v«il.  ii.  p.  yy,.  Also  Tytler*s  History  of  Sfoiimtui,  voL  xi 
p.  371. 

1'"  "Mr.  I'.itrirk  Simsmi.  ]^rea(hing  before  the  king  upon  Gen.  iv.  9,  *HicLild 
said  to  Cain,  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  r  '  said  to  the  king,  before  the  coDgregatioiL 
*  Sir,  I  assure  y<iii.  in  ^i'kI's  name,  the  Lord  \n\\  ask  at  you  where  is  theEari  of  Monfi 
yonr  brother  ?  '  The  king  replyed,  before  all  the  congregation.  *  Mr.  Patrik*  my  iliiltr 
driore  wf:s  ntvur  steeked  upon  you  :  ye  might  have  told  me  anything  ye  thought  in  MCRt' 
Jle  nrplywl.  *  Sir,  the  srandall  is  publirt.'  "  Row's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  144.  "  UaviiV 
fMrasioii,  anno  I'^'t^,  to  pre;ich  before  the  king,  he  publicly  exhorted  him  to  beirareU 
he  drew  not  the  wrath  of  G(h1  upon  himself  in  patronizing  a  manifest  breach  of  diviw 
laws."     Hitwie\  liwfiraphia  Scoticana^  p.  120. 

>'i  **  Saying.  '  That  Captain  J  ames,  with  his  lady  Jesabel,  and  William  Stewart  (nma* 
ing  the  (:r,Ionel),  were  taken  to  be  the  persecutors  of  the  Church  ;  but  that  nowitvtf 
s<MMi  to  bf  the  king  himself,  against  whom  he  denounced  the  curse  that  fell  on  JcroboHi-' 
that  he  would  die  childless,  and  be  the  last  of  his  race.'  "  SpoUiswoode's  History  ci^ 
Church  of  Sctttland,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

<7'<<  ''  'I  he  king,  perrciving  by  all  these  letters,  that  the  death  of  his  mother  was 
mined,  c.alUrd  back  his  ambassadors,  and  at  home  gave  order  to  the  ministers  to 
her  in  their  public  prayers,  which  they  denied  to  do."  .  .  .  **  Upon  their  denial, 
were  direrted  t'j  command  all  bishops,  ministers,  and  other  office-bearers  in  theClnnh 
to  make  mention  of  her  distress  in  their  public  prayers,  and  commend  her  to  God  ii 
the  form  appointe<i.  lint  of  all  the  number  only  Mr.  David  Lindsay  at  Leithandtki 
king's  own  ministers  gave  obedience.  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Ckwr^  vol  *• 
PI'-  i^*).  M^ff'  "They,  with  only  one  exception,  refused  to  comply."  Russdtt  Bidttf 
ofthfChitrih  m  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  23-  Compare  Watson's  Historicaii  CoUHiiom  M 
hcclcsiastitk  Afjairs  in  Scotland,  p.  208  ;  and  Historie  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  S35* 

»*■■»  "  They  stirred  up  Mr.  J  ohn  Cowper,  a  young  man  not  entered  as  yet  in  the  functioib 
to  t.ike  the  pulpit  befon>  the  time,  and  exclude  the  bishop.     The  king  coming  at  tbehoV 
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In  iy)\  John  Ross  stattxl  in  the  pulpit  that  the  advisers  of  the  king  were  all 
traitors,  and  that  the  king  himself  was  likewise  a  trait<tr.  Vie  was  also  a  rebel 
and  a  reprobate.  That  such  should  be  the  case  was  not  surprising,  considering 
the  i^arentage  of  James.  For  his  mother  was  a  Guise,  and  a  persecutor  of  the 
saints.  He  avoided  open  persecution,  and  spoke  them  fair  ;  but  his  deeds  did 
not  correspond  to  his  words  ;  and  so  great  was  his  dissimulation,  that  he  was  the 
most  arrant   hypocrite  then  living  in  Scotland.*"'* 

In  15Q6  David  Black,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Protestant  ministers, 
delivered  a  sermon  which  made  much  noise.  He  said  in  his  discourse  that 
all  kings  were  children  of  the  devil  ;  but  that  in  Scotland  the  head  of  the  Court 
was  Satan  himself.  The  members  of  the  council,  he  added,  were  cormorants, 
and  the  lords  of  the  session  miscreants.  The  nobility  had  degenerated  :  they 
were  g(Klless  ;  they  were  dissemblers  ;  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 
As  to  the  (jueen  of  England,  she  was  nothing  but  an  atheist.  And  as  to  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  all  he  would  say  was,  that  they  might  pray  for  her  if  they  list,  and 
because  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so  ;  but  that  there  was  no  reason  for  it,  inasmuch 
as  no  gootl  would  ever  come  from  her  to  them.*""* 


appointed,  and  seeing  him  in  the  place,  called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  said,  *  Mr.  John, 
that  place  is  destined  for  another ;  yet  since  you  are  there,  if  you  will  obey  the  charge  that 
is  given,  and  remember  my  mother  in  your  prayers,  you  shall  go  on.'  He  replying, 
'  that  he  would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him,'  was  commanded  to  leave  the 
place  :  and  making  as  though  he  would  stay,  the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him 
out  ;  whereupon  he  burst  forth  in  these  speeches :  *  This  day  shall  be  a  witness  against 
the  king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  :  '  and  then  denouncing  a  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Kdinburgh,  he  went  down,  and  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews  entering  the  pulpit  did 
perform  the  duty  required."  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii. 
P-  35^>-  "  The  Kingis  Majestic,  to  testefie  his  earnest  and  naturall  affection  to  his  mother, 
causit  pray  for  hir  oppinly  efter  him  selff  ;  quhairvpone  arrose  a  great  dissensioun  betuix 
sum  of  the  niinistrie  and  his  Majestic,  namely  the  ministrie  of  Edinburgh.  Quhairvpone 
the  king  appoynted  Patrik,  archbischop  of  St.  Androis  to  teache,  bot  he  wes  preuented 
be  Mr.  John  Covpar  minister,  quho  come  befoir  and  filled  the  pulpit.  And  as  the  said 
Mr.  John  wes  beginnand  the  prayer,  the  Kingis  Majestie  commandit  him  to  stay  :  so  as 
Mr.  John  raschit  rnichtelyvpone  the  pulpit,  saying,  'This  day  sail  bear  witnes  aganis  yow 
in  the  day  of  the  lord  :  woe  be  to  ye  Edinburgh,  for  the  last  of  xi  plaiges  salbe  the  worst." 
^foysit''s  Memoirs,  p.  59. 

'"*  See  The  Historic  of  King  James  the  Sext,  pp.  316-318,  from  "  a  just  copie  of  his 
sermon  "  supplied  by  Ross  himself.  "  His  text  was  upon  the  6  chapter  of  the  Prophet 
Jereinias,  verse  28.  '  Brethren,  we  have  manie,  and  almaist  innumerable  enormiteis 
in  this  cuntrie  to  be  lamentit,  as  the  misgovemement  of  our  king  be  sinistrous  counsall 
of  sum  particular  men.  They  ar  all  rebellious  traitors,  evin  the  king  the  maist  singular 
person,  and  particularlie  everie  estait  of  the  land.*  ...  *  Our  king  in  sindrie  poyntis 
hes  bene  rebellious  aganis  the  Majestie  of  God.'  .  .  .  '  To  this  howre,  we  gat  never 
j<ude  of  the  Guysien  blude,  for  Queyne  Marie  his  mother  was  an  oppin  persecutor  of  the 
Sanctis  of  dod,  and  althoght  the  king  be  not  an  oppin  persecutor,  we  have  had  many  of 
his  fayre  wordis,  wharein  he  is  myghtie  aneugh,  bot  for  his  gude  deiddis,  I  commend  me 
to  thayrne.'  ...  '  Admit,  that  our  king  be  a  Christien  king,  yit  but  amendement, 
he  is  a  reprobat  king.  Of  all  the  men  in  this  nation,  the  king  himself  is  the  maist  fynest, 
and  maist  dissembling  hyprx^reit.'  "  A  very  short  notice  of  this  sermon  is  given  by 
Calderwood  {History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  299),  who  probably  had  not  seen  the  original 
notes. 

>~''  The  accusation,  which  was  fully  proved,  was  that  "  he  had  publictlie  sayd  in 
pulpit,  that  the  papist  erles  wes  come  home  be  the  kingis  knavledge  and  consent, 
<pihairin  his  Hienes  treacherie  wes  detcctit ;  that  all  kingis  war  deuilis  and  come  of 
denilis :  that  the  deuill  wes  the  head  of  the  court  and  in  the  court;  that  he 
jirayit  for  the  Queine  of  Scotland  for  the  faschione,  because  he  saw  na  appearance  of 
guid  in  hirtyme."  Moysie's  Memoirs,^.  128.  [The  return  of  the  papist  earls,  which 
Buckle  does  not  mention  in  the  text,  was  the  true  gravamen. — Ed.]  "  Having  been 
heard   to  afhrni  that  the  popish  lords  had  returned  into  the  country  by  the  king's 
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For  proachinR  this  sermon.  Hlack  was  summoned  by  the  Privy  Conndl  He 
rctiiscd  to  attend.  l)cca\ise  it  was  for  a  spiritual  tribunal,  and  not  for  a  temporal 
one,  to  take  notice  of  what  was  uttered  in  the  pulpit.  The  Church,  to  bosun, 
he  would  ol>ey  ;  but  having  received  his  message  from  God,  he  was  bound  to 
deliver  it,  and  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  if  he  were  to  allow  the  dvil 
power  to  judge  such  matters.i^o  The  king,  greatly  enrafsred,  ordered  Black  to 
Ix*  cast  into  prison  ;  and  it  is  ditlicult  to  see  what  other  course  was  open  to  him; 
tlKju^h  it  was  certain  that  neither  this  nor  any  measure  he  could  adopt  would 
tame  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Scotch  Church.'" 

In  December  the  same  year,  the  Church  proclaimed  a  fast ;  and  Welsh  preached 
in  Kdinbur^h  a  sermon,  with  the  view  of  rousing  the  people  against  theu"  mkn. 
The  king,  he  told  his  audience,  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  a  devil,  and  thit 
tU^vil  l>eing  put  out,  seven  worse  ones  had  come  in  its  place.  It  was  therefore 
evident  that  James  was  demented,  and  it  became  lawful  to  take  the  swoid  of 
justice  from  his  hands  ;  just  as  it  would  be  lawful  for  servants  or  children  to 
seize  the  head  of  their  family,  if  it  had  pleased  heaven  to  afflict  him  with  madnr& 
In  such  case,  the  j>reacher  observed,  it  would  be  right  to  lay  hold  of  the  madman. 
and  to  tie  him  hand  and  foot,  that  he  might  do  no  further  harm.*'* 

The  hatred  felt  by  the  clergy  was  at  this  period  so  bitter,  and  the  democratic 
spirit  in  them  so  strong,*79  that  they  seemed  unable  to  restrain  themselves ;  and 


permission,  and  that  thereby  the  king  had  discovered  the  '  treacherous  hypocrisy  of  bn 
heart  : '  that  '  all  kings  were  the  devil's  bairns,  and  that  the  devil  was  in  the  co«t 
and  the  guiders  of  it/  He  was  proved  to  have  used  in  this  prajrer  these  indecent  worik 
when  speaking  of  the  queen,  *  We  must  pray  for  her  for  fashion's  sake  ;  but  we  might  ■ 
well  not,  for  she  will  never  do  us  any  good.'  He  called  the  Queen  of  England  an  athciA 
and  the  Lords  of  Session  bribers  ;  and  said  that  the  nobility  at  large  *  were  degenentBi 
godless,  dissemblers,  and  enemies  to  the  church.*  '*  GriersofCs  History  of  Saimt  Anirt&ii 
p.  30,  Cupar,  1838.  Among  the  charges  against  him  were,  "Fourthly,  that  he  ha* 
called  the  queen  of  Kngland  an  atheist.  Fifthly,  that  he  had  discussed  a  suspeoaoa 
granted  by  the  lords  of  session  in  pulpit,  and  called  them  miscreants  and  bribers.  SiztUf* 
that,  speaking  of  the  nobility,  he  said  they  were  *  degenerated,  godless,  dissemblA 
and  enemies  to  the  church/  Likewise,  speaking  of  the  council,  that  he  had  called  tiMB 
'  holiglasses.  (cormorants,  and  men  of  no  religion.'  "  SpoUiswood^s  History  oftkeOmid, 
vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

>"<■  Sec  the  original  papers  on  "  The  Declinatour  of  the  King  and  Counsel*s  Judfcatitf 
in  Maters  Spirituall.  namelie  in  Preaching  of  the  Word,"  in  CalderwootTs  History  of  ^ 
Kirk,  vol.  v.  i)p.  457-459,  475-480.  Tytler  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  326-33*) 
has  given  extracts  from  them,  and  made  some  remarks  on  their  obvious  tendency.  See 
also,  on  the  Declinature  of  Jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Scotch  Church,  HaUam's  Omriir 
tutioual  History,  4th  edit.  1842.  vol.  ii.  p.  461  ;  and  Mackenxie*s  Laws  mnd  Custom^ 
Scotlanti  in  Matters  Criminal^  I^dinburgh,  1699,  folio,  pp.  181,  182. 

17T  M'Crie  in  his  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70  seq.,  has  given  an  account  of  theponl*" 
merit  of  lUack,  but  as  usual  conceals  the  provocation  ;  or  at  least  softens  it  dflWi 
until  it  hardly  becr>mes  a  provocation.  .According  to  him,  "  David  Black  had  b* 
served  with  a  summons  to  answer  before  the  privy  council  for  certain  expressioiis  vi' 
by  him  in  his  sermons."  Certain  expressions,  indeed !  But  why  name  the  peoiM^ 
and  suppress  the  offence  ?  This  learned  writer  knew  perfectly  well  what  Black  hei 
(lone,  and  yr.t  all  the  information  bestowed  on  the  reader  is  a  note  at  p.  72,  contaiidBgi 
mutilated  extract  from  Spottisvvoode. 

'"'*  "  Saying,  '  He  was  possessed  with  a  devil  ;  that  one  devil  being  put  out,  lef* 
\\«»rse  were  entered  in  place  ;  and  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully  rise,  and  take** 
sword  out  of  his  hand  :  '  which  he  confirmed  by  the  example  of  a  father  that,  itttH 
into  a  frenzy,  might  be  taken  by  the  children  and  servants  of  the  family,  and  tied  htfv 
and  foot  from  df)ing  violence."  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  ScotkuUUvtL^ 
p.  34.     See  also  Arnot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  46,  47. 

>~"  This  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  English  government;  and  ElifihHk 
wli(»  was  remarkably  well  infr)rmed  rpsi)ectiiig  Scotch  affairs,  wrote  to  James,  in  I5I*. 
a  warning  which  was  hardiv  necessary,  but  which  must  have  added  to  his  fears.     "A» 
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Andrew  Melville,  in  an  audience  with  the  king,  in  1596,  proceeded  to  personal 
insults,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  sleeve,  called  him  God's  silly*  vassal.^so  xhe 
large  amount  of  truth  contained  in  this  bitter  taunt  increased  its  pungency, 
l^ut  the  ministers  did  not  always  confine  themselves  to  words. ^si  Their  participa- 
tion  in  the  Ruthven  conspiracy  is  unquestionable  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  privy  to  the  last  great  peril  to  which  James  was  exposed,  before  he  escaped 
from  that  turbulent  land  which  he  was  believed  to  govern.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  Earl  of  (Cowrie,  who  in  1600  entrapped  the  king  into  his  castle  in  order  to 
murder  him,  was  the  hope  and  the  mainstay  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and 
was  intimately  associated  with  their  ambitious  schemes. ^^2  Such  indeed 
was  their  infatuation  on  behalf  of  the  assassin,  that  when  his  conspiracy  was 
defeated,  and  he  himself  slain,  several  of  the  ministers  propagated  a  report  that 
Gowrie  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  royal  perfidy,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
only  plot  which  ever  existed  was  one  concocted  by  the  king,  with  fatal  art, 
against  his  mild  and  innocent  host.*^ 

An  absurdity  of  this  sort  184  was  easily  believed  in  an  ignorant  and  therefore 
a  credulous  age.  That  the  clergy  should  have  propagated  it,  and  that  in  this 
as  in  many  other  cases  they  should  have  laboured  with  malignant  industry  to 
defame  the  character  of  their  prince, ^^s  will  astonish  no  one  who  knows  how 
quickly  the  wrath  of  the  Church  can  be  roused,  and  how  readily  the  spiritual 
classes  always  are  to  cover,  even  with  the  foulest  calumny,  those  who  stand  in 

lest  fayre  semblance,  that  easely  may  begile,  do  not  brede  your  ignorance  of  suche  persons 
as  ether  pretend  religion  or  dissemble  deuotion,  let  me  warne  you  that  ther  is  risen, 
bothe  in  your  realme  and  myne,  a  secte  of  perilous  consequence,  suche  as  wold  have 
no  kings  but  a  presbitrye,  and  take  our  place  while  the  inioy  our  privilege,  with  a  shade  of 
Godes  word,  wiche  non  is  juged  to  folow  right  without  by  ther  censure  the  be  so  demed. 
Yea,  looke  we  wel  unto  them."  Letters  of  Elizabeth  and  James  VI. ,  edited  by  John 
Bruce,  Camden  Society,  1849,  4to,  p.  63. 

1^  The  Reverend  James  Melvill,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  describes  it  with 
exuberant  delight.  '*  To  the  quhilk,  I  beginning  to  reply,  in  my  maner,  Mr.  Andro 
doucht  nocht  abyd  it,  bot  brak  af  upon  the  king  in  sa  zealus,  powerfull,  and  unresistable  a 
maner,  that  whowbeit  the  king  used  his  authoritie  in  maist  crabbit  and  colerik  maner, 
yit  Mr.  Andro  bure  him  down,  and  outtred  the  Commission  as  from  the  mightie 
God,  calling  the  king  bot  '  God's  siUie  vassall ;  '  and  taking  him  be  the  sleive,"  &c. 
Autobiography  and  Diary  of  James  Melvill,  p.  370.  See  also  Shield's  Hind  Let  Loose,  1687, 
p.  52  ;  and  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

^^^  In  1593-4  some  of  them  farmed  a  plot  to  seize  him.  See  the  evidence  from  the 
State-paper  Office,  in  Tytlers  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  249,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1845. 

1^2  "  He  was  the  darling  hope  of  the  Presbyterian  party."     Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  410. 

^^  "  dowry's  conspiracy  was  by  them  charged  on  the  king,  as  a  contrivance  of  his 
to  get  rid  of  that  earl."  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  edit.  Oxford,  1823,  vol.  i. 
p.  31.  See  also  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  wo\.  vii.  pp.  439, 440  ;  and  on  the  diffusion 
f)f  "  this  absurd  hallucination,"  see  The  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  Edin« 
burgh,  1843. 

^^*  See  a  good  note  in  Pitcairns  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  179,  Edinburgh, 
1 833,  4to.  Compare  Lawson's  Book  of  Perth,  Edinburgh,  1847,  p.  xxxix.  [The  "  absurd- 
ity "  is  not  clear.  The  latest  historians  recognize  that  forged  letters  were  afterwards 
prcxluced  as  evidence  against  Gowrie  ;  that  the  king's  story  contains  proved  falsehoods 
and  many  discrepancies,  and  that  the  king  was  in  Cowrie's  debt  to  the  extent  of  £80,000, 
with  no  prospect  of  releasing  himself.  The  view  of  the  clergy  was  thus  not  unwarranted. 
Cp.  Hume  Brown,  ii.  235. — Ed.] 

i«5  Their  language,  and  their  general  bearing,  so  enraged  James,  as  to  extort  from 
him  a  passionate  declaration,  in  1592,  that  "it  would  not  be  weill  till  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  gott  licence  to  breake  ministers'  heads."  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk» 
vol.  V.  p.  148. 

[♦  "  Silly  "  in  Scots  has  not  its  English  meaning,  but  properly  signifies  only  **weak." 
Buckle  has  misunderstood  the  word. — Ed.] 
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their  way.      Tlio  evidence  which  has  been  collected  proves  that  the  Presbyteiian 
ministers  carried  their  violence  against  the  constituted  aathorities  ol  the  state  to 
an  indecent  if  not  to  a  criminal  length  ;  and  we  cannot  absolve  them  from  the 
charge  of  being  a  restless  and  unscrupulous  body,  greedy  after  power,  and  grossly 
intolerant  of  whatever  opposed  their  own  views.     Still,  the  real  cause  of  thdr 
conduct  was  the  spirit  of  their  age.*  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  position.      None 
of  us  can  l>c  sure  that  if  we  were  placed  exactly  as  they  were  placed,  we  should 
ha VI'  acted  differently.     Now,  indeed,  we  cannot  read  of  their  proceedings,  as 
they  are  recorded  in  their  own  Assemblies,  and  by  the  historians  of  their  own 
Church,  without  an  uneasy  feeling  of  dislike,  I  had  almost  said  of  disgust,  at 
finding  ourselves  in  presence  of  so  much  of  superstition,  of  chicanery,  of  lam, 
sordid  arts,  and  >et,  withal,  of  arrogant  and  unbridled  insolence.      The  troth 
however  is  that  in  Scotland  the  age  was  evil,  and  the  evil  rose  to  the  surface. 
The  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  it  was  hard  to  set  them  right.  The  long  prevalence 
of  anarchy,  of  ignorance,  of  poverty,  of  force,  of  fraud,  of  domestic  tumult,  andd 
foreign  invasion,  had  re<luced  Scotland  to  a  state  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  us  to  realize.      Hereafter  1  shall  give  some  evidence  of  the  effect  which  this 
pro<luced  on  the  national  character,  and  of  the  serious  mischief  which  it  wrought. 
In  the  meantime  we   should,  in  fairness  to  the  Scotch  clerg)',  admit  that  the 
condition  of  their  country  affords  the  best  explanation  of  their  conduct.     Every- 
thing around  them  was  low  and  coarse  ;  the  habits  of  men  in  their  daily  life 
were  violent,  brutal,  and  utterly  regardless  of  common  decency  ;  and  as  a  natmal 
consequence  the  standard  of  human  actions  was  so  depressed  that  upright  and 
well-meaning  peisons  did  not  shrink  from  doing  what  to  us,  in  our  advanced 
state  of  s(Kiety,  seems  incredible.      Let  us  then  not  be  rash  in  this  matter.     Let 
us  not  be  too  jforward  in  censuring  the  leading  actors  in  that  great  crisis  throa|fa 
which  Scotland  passed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Jfud 
they  did  which  excites  our  strongest  aversion.      But  one  thing  they  achieved, 
which  should  make  us  honour  their  memory,  and  repute  them  benef acton  of 
their  species.     At  a  most  hazardous  moment  they  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  national 
liberty.**^     What  the  nobles  and  the  crown  had  put  in  peril,  that  did  the  deny 
sa\e.      By  their  care  the  dving  spark  was  kindled  into  a  blajre.     When  the  light 
grew  dim,  and  flickered  on  the  altar,  their  hands  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  fed  the 
sacred  flame.     This  is  their  real  glory,  and  on  this  they  may  well  repose.    They 
were  the  guardians  of  Scotch  freedom,  and  they  stood  to  their  post.    When 
danger  was.   they  were  foremost.     By  their  sermons,  by  their  conduct,  both 
public  and  private,  by  the  proceedings  of  their  Assemblies,  by  their  bM  ud 
freciucnt  attacks  upon    persons  without  regard  to  their  rank,  nay.  even  by  the 
very  insolence  with  which  they  treated  their  superiors,  they  stirred  np  the  mindi 
of  men,  woke  them  from  their  lethargy,  formed  them  to  habits  of  discnasiaa. 

'■=*  "  At  th<'  pcrirxl  «>f  wliich  we  speak  "  (about  the  year  1584)  "  the  pulpit  waSiia 
fact,  the  only  organ  by  which  public  opinion  was  or  could  be  expressed  :  and  theeoctai" 
astical  courts  were  the  only  assemblies  in  the  nation  which  possessed  anything  that 
was  entitled  to  the  name  of  liberty  or  mdepeodence.  Parliament  had  its 
prepared  to  its  hand,  and  laid  before  it  in  the  shape  of  acts  which  required  only  its 
Discussion  and  freedom  of  speech  were  unknown  in  its  meetings.  The  courts  of  justici 
were  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  frequently  had  their  preceedings  regnh* 
ted,  and  their  discussions  dictated,  by  letters  or  messages  from  the  throne.  It  was  the 
preachers  who  first  taught  the  people  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  mkn; 
and  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  set  the  earliest  example  of  a  regular  and  firm  oppositiai 
to  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  measures  of  the  Court."  M*Crie*s  Life  of  Md^Sk 
vol.  i.  302.  f'i'he  clergy  in  reality  opposed  the  Court  very  much  in  the  spirit  in  whiek 
the  nobles  had  previously  done  so  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  no  less  ready  to 
justify  violent  methods. — Ed.] 

["*  No  such  conduct  was  ventured  on  by  the  clergy  in  England.  The  i>osition  of  the 
Scots  clergy  was  (]uite  exceptional,  and  depended  not  on  a  **  spirit  of  the  age,"  bntfli 
the  local  antecedents  and  circumstances. — Ed.] 
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and  excited  that  inquisitive  and  democratic  spirit  which  is  the  only  effectual 
guarantee  the  people  can  eve*"  possess  against  the  tyranny  of  those  who  are  set 
over  them.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Scotch  clergj^  ;  and  all  hail  to  them  who 
did  it.  It  was  they  who  taught  their  countrymen  to  scrutinize,  with  a  fearless 
eye,  the  policy  of  their  rulers.  It  was  they  who  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
kings  and  nobles,  and  laid  bare  the  hoUowness  of  their  pretensions.*  They 
ridiculed  their  claims,  and  jeered  at  their  mysteries.  They  tore  the  veil,  and 
exposed  the  tricks  of  the  scene  which  lay  behind.  The  great  ones  of  the  earth 
they  covered  with  contempt  ;  and  those  who  were  above  them  they  cast  down. 
Herein  they  did  a  deed  which  should  compensate  for  all  their  offences,  even 
were  their  offences  ten  times  as  great.  By  discountenancing  that  pernicious 
and  degrading  resj^ect  which  men  are  too  apt  to  pay  to  those  whom  accicjent, 
and  not  merit,  has  raised  above  them,  they  facilitated  the  growth  of  a  proud  and 
sturdy  independence,  which  was  sure  to  do  good  service  at  a  time  of  need.  And 
that  time  came  quicker  than  any  one  had  expected.  Within  a  very  few  years, 
James  became  master  of  the  resources  of  England,  and  attempted  by  their  aid 
to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Scotland. t  The  shameful  enterprise  which  he  began 
was  continued  by  his  cruel  and  superstitious  son.  How  their  attempts  failed  ; 
how  Charles  I.  in  the  effort  shipwrecked  his  fortune  and  provoked  a  rebellion, 
which  brought  to  the  scaffold  that  great  criminal,  who  dared  to  conspire  against 
the  people,  and  who,  as  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all,  was  at  length 
visited  with  the  just  punishment  of  his  sins,  is  known  to  every  reader  of  our 
history. J  It  is  also  well  known  that  in  conducting  the  struggle  the  English 
were  greatly  indebted  to  the  Scotch,  who  had  moreover  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  lift  their  hand  against  the  tyrant.  What,  however,  is  less  known, 
but  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  that  both  nations  owe  a  debt  they  can  never  repay 
to  those  bold  men  who  during  the  latter  p)art  of  the  sixteenth  century  dis- 
seminated from  their  pulpits  and  Assemblies  sentiments  which  the  people 
cherished  in  their  hearts,  and  which  at  a  fitting  moment  they  reproduced,  to 
the  dismay,  and  eventually  to  the  destruction,  of  those  who  threatened  their 
liberties. 

[*  As  Buckle  goes  on  to  show  with  great  clearness,  the  clergy  proceeded  to  substitute 
similarly  hollow  pretensions  of  their  own.  The  above  passage  is  thus  overcharged. 
—Ed.] 

[t  See  note  above,  p.  652  and  below,  p.  703. — Ed.] 

[X  As  has  been  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter  (above,  p.  370),  the  troubles  of  Charles  in 
Scotland  began  with  his  attempt  to  recover  the  tithes  from  the  landowners  who  had 
appropriated  them,  not  in  any  attack  on  popular  liberties.  In  the  end  Cromwell 
interfered  far  more  effectually  with  Scottish  liberties  than  Charles  did.  And  Charles 
was  certainly  not  more  superstitious,  probably  not  more  cruel,  than  his  great  antagonist. 
—Ed.] 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

CoNnrriON    of   Scotland   during   the   Seventeenth    and    Eighteenth 

Centuries. 

Scarcely  had  James  mounteci  the  throne  of  England  when  he  began  serionsly, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  to  attempt  to  subjugate  the  Scotch  Church,  which,  as  be 
clearly  saw.  was  the  principal  obstacle  that  stood  between  him  and  despotic 
power.  While  he  was  merely  King  of  Scotland  he  made  several  efforts,  which 
were  constantly  baffled  ;  but  now  that  he  wielded  the  vast  resources  of  England. 
the  victory  seemed  easy.^  As  early  as  1 584  he  had  gained  a  temporary  triumpb 
by  forcing  many  of  the  clergy  to  recognize  episcopacy.*  But  that  institutioa 
was  so  repugnant  to  their  levelling  and  democratic  principles,  that  nothing 
could  overcome  their  abhorrence  of  it  ;  3  and.  completely  overawing  the  long. 
they  compelled  him  to  give  way.  and  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  result  was  that 
in  I5Q2  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which  subverted  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  and  established  Presbyterianism  ;  a  scheme  based  on  the  idea  of  equality, 
and  therefore  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Scotch  Church.* 
To  this  statute  James  had  assented  with  the  greatest  reluctance.^     Indeed. 

1  Lord  Dartmouth  says  (Note  in  Burnet's  Histofy  of  his  own  Time^  voL  i.  p.  13) :  "Tbe 
Harl  of  Seafield  told  me  that  King  James  frequently  declared  that  he  never  looked  vagot 
himself  to  be  more  than  King  of  Scotland  in  name,  till  he  came  to  be  King  of  England; 
but  now,  he  said,  one  kingdom  would  help  him  to  govern  the  other,  or  he  had  studied 
kingcraft  to  very  little  purpose  from  his  cradle  to  that  time.**  Compare  Burnet s  Mtmoin 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Oxford,  1852,  p.  36.  **  No  sooner  was  he  happily  settled  on  Ibi 
throne  of  England,  but  he  went  more  roundly  to  work.** 

*  Compare  Tytlers  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  p.  430,  with  Ads  of  ike  Pariimmmlitf 
Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  §  20  :  also  the  Act  (p.  293,  $  4).  likewise  in  1584,  limiting  the 
power  of  the  General  Assemblies.  James,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  now  settM 
everything,  sifmalized  his  triumph  by  personally  abusing  the  clergy ;  **  railing  tiMB 
lownes,  smaicks,  seditious  knaves,  and  so  furth.**  See  a  letter,  dated  and  of  JtnniTfi 
15.S5-6,  in  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  p.  438,  Edinburgh,  1844. 

•*»  "  Bishops  were  alwayos  l()f>kcd  at  with  a  frown.*'  KirkUm*s  History  of  the  Ckwnh 
of  Scotland,  p.  I29' 

♦  See  this  remarkable  statute,  in  .4f/.s"  of  the  Parliaments  of  ScoUand,  vol-  iii.  pp. 341,1. 
As  some  of  the  histf>rians  of  the  Scotch  Church  have  greatly  misrepresented  it  I  «iB 
quote  that  part  which  expressly  repeals  the  Act  of  1584,  in  favour  of  the  bishops.  "IIbb 
oure  said  souerane  lord  and  estaittis  of  Parliament  foirsaid.  abrogatis  cass  and  anullistte 
XX  act  of  the  same  pliamct  haldin  at  Edinburgh  the  said  zeir  1584  zeiris  granting  ooral^ 
sioun  to  bishoppis  and  vtheris  iuges  constitute  in  ecclesiastical  caussTo  ressaue  hishcinB 
presentatioun  to  benefices.  To  gif  collatioun  thairvpoun  and  to  put  ordor.in  all  ciMi 
ecclcsiasticall  qlk  his  Maiestie  and  estaittis  foirsaid  deciairis  to  be  ezpyrit  in  the  silf 
and  to  be  null  in  tyme  cuming  and  of  nane  availl  force  nor  effect.** 

f^  "  The  King  repented  after  that  he  had  agreed  unto  it'*  CatderwooiTs  HtMhry  ^ 
the  Kirk,  vol.  v.  p.  162.  But  this  gives  a  faint  idea  of  his  real  feelings.  It  is  periuvi 
hardly  necessary  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  opinions  entertained  on  this  point  by  a 
prince,  one  of  whf>sc  favourite  sayings  was,  "  No  Bishop,  no  King."  The  leader  wB 
however  find  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  (vol.  ii.  p.  360,  Oxford,  1773,  folio),  al 
from  Charles  I.,  which  is  worth  looking  at  because  it  frankly  avows  that  James,  in  1 


^ 
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his  feeling  respecting  it  was  so  strong  that  he  determined  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  procure  its  repeal,  even  if  he  used  force  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  course  he 
adopted  was  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  age.  In  December,  1596, 
one  of  those  popular  tumults  arose  in  Edinburgh  which  are  natural  in  barbarous 
times,  and  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  quelled,  and 
nothing  more  thought  of  it.^  But  James  availed  himself  of  this  to  strike  what 
he  deemed  a  decisive  blow.  His  plan  was  nothing  less  than  to  turn  into  the 
capital  of  his  own  monarchy  large  bodies  of  armed  and  licensed  banditti,  who, 
by  threatening  to  plunder  the  city,  should  oblige  the  clergy  and  their  flocks  to 
agree  to  whatever  terms  he  chose  to  dictate.  This  magnanimous  scheme  was 
well  worthy  of  the  mind  of  James,  and  it  was  strictly  executed.  From  the  north 
he  summoned  the  Highland  nobles,  and  from  the  south  the  border  barons,  who 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  their  fierce  retainers, — men  who  lived  by  pillage, 
and  whose  delight  it  was  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood.  At  the  express  com- 
mand of  James,  these  ferocious  brigands,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1597,  appeared 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  gloating  over  the  prospect  before  them,  and  ready, 
when  their  sovereign  gave  the  word,  to  sack  the  capital  and  raze  it  to  the  ground.'' 
Resistance  was  hopeless.  Whatever  the  king  demanded  was  conceded  ;  and 
James  supposed  that  the  time  was  now  come  in  which  he  could  firmly  establish 
the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  by  their  aid  control  the  clergy,  and  break 
their  refractory  spirit.^ 

In  this  undertaking  three  years  were  consumed.  To  insure  its  success,  the 
king,  supported  by  the  nobles,  relied  not  only  on  force  but  also  on  an  artifice 
which  now  seems  to  have  been  employed  for  the  first  time.     This  was,  to  pack 

episcopacy  and  hating  presbyterianism,  was  actuated  rather  by  political  motives  than  by 
religious  ones.  Charles  writes :  "  The  prudentiall  part  of  any  consideration  will  never 
be  found  opposit  to  the  conscientious,  nay  heere,  they  go  hand  in  hand  ;  for  (according 
to  lawyers  lodgique)show  me  any  president  where  ever  Presbiteriall  governement  and 
Regall  was  together,  without  perpetuall  rebellions.  Which  was  the  cause  that  necessitated 
the  King,  my  Father,  to  change  that  government  in  Scotland^  Compare  what  is  said  by  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  Biographies,  edited  for  the  Wodrow 
Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Edinburgh,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  13.  "The  reason  why 
King  James  was  so  violent  for  Bishops  was  neither  their  divine  institution  (which  he 
denied  they  had),  nor  yet  the  profit  the  Church  should  reap  by  them  (for  he  knew  well 
both  the  men  and  their  communications),  but  merely  because  he  believed  they  were  useful 
instruments  to  turn  a  limited  monarchy  into  absolute  dominion,  and  subjects  into  slaves, 
the  design  in  the  world  he  minded  most." 

♦*  '*  Had  it  not  been  laid  hold  of  by  designing  politicians  as  a  handle  for  accomplishing 
their  measures,  it  would  not  now  have  been  known  that  such  an  event  had  ever  occurred." 
Af  Trie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  "  Harmless  as  this  uproar  was,  it  afforded  the 
court  a  pretext  for  carrying  into  execution  its  designs  against  the  liberties  and  government 
of  the  Church."  p.  89.  [Mc'Crie's  account  here  is  that  of  a  mere  partisan,  and  Buckle 
should  not  have  taken  it  as  his  sole  authority.  The  riot  was  a  much  more  serious  matter 
than  he  represents.  See  Tytler,  ed.  1869,  iv.  252-3.  Any  other  king  than  James  would 
in  that  day  have  punished  it  with  massacre.  He,  a  coward,  was  driven  by  it  into  the 
first  vigorous  act  of  his  reign. — Ed.] 

7  Tytler' s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  342-345.  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk, 
vol.  v.  pp.  514,  515,  530,  531.  [Tytler  does  not  say  what  Buckle  does  in  the  text.  The 
king  evidentlv  knew  there  would  be  no  resistance,  the  burghers  being  panic-stricken. — 
Ed.] 

8  "  Intimidated  by  these  menaces,  and  distressed  at  the  loss  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
they  came  to  the  resolution  of  making  surrender  of  their  political  and  religious  liberties  to 
the  King."  MXrie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  This  is  said  of  the  magistrates  ct 
Edinburgh.  Among  other  threats,  one  was,  the  '*  razing  and  ploughing  of  Edinburgh, 
and  sowing  it  with  salt."  Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  48,  prefixed  to  Bruce^s  Sermons, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Cunningham,  Edinburgh,  1843.  On  this  occasion,  Elizabeth 
wrote  a  letter  to  James,  which  is  printed  in  Letters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  F/., 
1849,  4to,  pp.  120,  121, 
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tlie  (fcncral  Assemblies,  by  inundating  them  with  clergymen  drawn  from  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where,  the  old  clannish  and  aristocratic  spirit  being  sopreme, 
thedem^xiratic  spirit  found  in  the  south  was  unknown.  Hitherto  these  northaii 
ministers  haul  rarely  attended  at  the  great  meetings  of  the  Church ;  bnt  James 
in  I  Ufj  sent  Sir  Patrick  Murray  on  a  special  mission  to  them,  urging  them  to  be 
present,  in  order  that  they  might  vote  on  his  side.*  They,  being  a  very  ignorant 
IhmIv.  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  questions  really  at  issue,  and  being  more- 
over ;iccu>tomed  to  a  state  ot  society  in  which  men.  notwithstanding  thdr 
lawk-'^sui-ss.  paid  tlie  most  servile  ol.)edicnce  to  their  immediate  superiors,  were 
(M^ly  worked  upon,  and  in<luce<l  to  do  what  they  were  bid.  By  their  help  the 
crown  and  the  noblt^  so  strengthene<i  their  party  in  the  General  Assembly  as 
to  obtain  in  many  instances  a  majority;  and  innovations  were  gradually  intro- 
duced. calcuUite<l  to  destroy  the  democratic  character  of  the  Scotch  Church.** 

In  lytj  the  movement  l>egan.        From  then  until  x6oo,  successive  Assemblies 
sanLtione<l  different  changes,  all  of  which  were  marked   by  that  aristocratic 
tendency  which  scH.*med  al)out  to  carry   everything    before  it.       In    1600  the 
(general  Assembly  met  at  Montrose  :  and  government  determined  on  making  a 
final  effr)rt   to  com{)el  the  Church  to  establish  an  episcopal  poUty.      Andre* 
Melville,  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Church,  and  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  ])arty,  had  iK-en  elected,  as  usual,  a  member  of  the  Assembly;  bst 
the  kin^,  arbitrarily  interposing,  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  his  seat.**    Stil, 
neither  by  threats,  nor  by  ff)rce,  nor  by  promises,  could  the  court  carry  their 
point.      All  that  they  obtained  was  that  certain  ecclesiastics  should  be  alloved 
to  sit  in  parliament  ;  but  it  was  ordered  that  such  persons  should  every  yetf 
lay  their  commissif)ns  at  the  feet  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  render  an  account 
of  their  crmduct.     The  Assembly  was  to  have  the  power  of  deposing  them ;  imL 
to  keep  them  in  greater  subjection,  they  were  forbidden  to  call  themselves  bishopi 
but  were  to  l)e  content  with  the  inferior  title  of  Commissioners  of  the  Chnich.** 

«  SrCries  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  Scot  (Apologetical  Narration  oftkiStaU^^ 
Kirk,  p.  HH)  says,  **  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  the  diligent  apostle  of  the  North,  made  th* 
ac(]iiaiiitaiire  with  the  King."  Also.  The  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Janus  J#<M 
p.  403. 

•"  Tytlers  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  350,  359.  But  by  far  the  best  aooonotof 
the  influence  of  these  northern  clergy  will  be  found  in  3/*CriVs  Life  of  Mdvitti  (wjli 
pp.  100-105.  100.  131,  152),  drawn,  in  several  instances,  from  manuscript  authentic 
Cfunpurc  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk^  vol.  v.  p.  695. 

"  This  is  related  by  his  nephew,  James  Melvill.  "Mr.  Andro  Melvill  cometotfer 
.Assembly,  by  Comniissioune  of  his  I'resbytrie,  but  wes  commandit  to  keip  hisliidflai|i 
quho,  beiiiK  callit  to  the  Kin^  in  private,  and  demandit  Quhy  he  wes  so  trubleswneMtB 
mine  to  the  .Assembly  bein^  dischairgit  ?  Me  answerit.  He  had  a  calling  in  the  Kirk  of 
(iod,  and  of  Jesus  Chryst,  the  King  of  kings,  quhilk  he  behovit  to  dischairge  at  aUoocf 
siounes.  being  orderJie  rallit  tliairto.  as  he  wes  at  this  tyme  ;  and  that  for  feir  of  apytttr 
puriisrhment  then  could  any  eartlily  King  inflict."  The  Autobiography  and  Ditiff^ 
James  Melvill,  p.  542. 

12  As,  owing  to  the  passions  of  the  rival  rl.isses,  every  step  of  this  part  of  Scotch  hMoiy 
is  the  subjert  of  angry  controversy,  and  as  even  Mr.  Tytler  (History  of  Scotisfi^  voL «& 
p.  360)  asserts  that  "  the  final  establishment  of  Episcopacy  '*  took  place  at  the  AaonUjr 
of  Montrose,  in  1600.  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  enactments  of  that  AsMmblyiii 
order  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  and  may  test  the  accuracy  of  what  I  hv* 
stated  in  the  text.  "  Concerning  the  maner  of  choosing  of  him  that  sal!  have  Toliii 
Parliament  in  name  of  the  Kirk  :  It  is  condiscendit  vpon,  that  he  sail  first  berteammK^ 
be  the  Kirk  to  his  Majestie  :  and  that  the  Kirk  sail  nominat  sixe  for  every  plaoe  ttatf' 
have  neid  to  be  filled,  of  quhom  his  Majestie  sail  choose  ane,  of  quhom  he  best  IfkMit^ 
his  Majestie  promises,  obleises,  and  binds  himselfe  to  choose  no  vther  bnt  aneof  tkit 
number :  .And  in  care  his  Majestie  refuses  the  haill  vpon  ane  just  reason  of  ane  iniiiffii'— ^ 
and  of  greater  snffiriencie  of  vthers  that  arc  not  recommendit,  the  Kirk  sal!  make  •MS*' 
recommendatioun  of  men  according  to  the  first  number,  of  the  quhilk,  ane  salbecboriifet 
his  Majestie  without  any  farther  refuisall  or  new  nominatioun  ;  and  he  that  lalbe  ckorii 
be  his  Majestie,  salbe  admittit  be  the  Synods."    Acts  of  the  General  AssemUies  ti  it 
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After  sustaining  this  repulse,  James  seems  to  have  been  disheartened  ;  as  he 
made  no  further  effort,  though  he  still  laboured  underhand  at  the  restoration 
of  ei)iscopacyJ-^  If  he  had  persevered,  it  might  have  cost  him  his  crown.  For 
his  resources  were  few  ;  he  was  extremely  poor  ;  1*  and  recent  events  had  shown 
that  the  clergy  were  stronger  than  he  had  supposed.  When  he  thought  himself 
most  sure  of  success,  they  had  subjected  him  to  a  mortifying  defeat  ;  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  entirely  their  own  work  ;  they  being  by  this 
time  so  completely  separated  from  the  nobles  that  they  could  not  rely  upon 
even  a  single  member  of  that  powerful  body. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  and  while  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  of  which 
the  Church  was  the  guardian,  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  Elizabeth  died,  and 
the  King  of  Scotland  became  also  King  of  England.  James  at  once  determined 
to  emi)loy  the  resources  of  his  new  kingdom  to  curb  his  old  one.  In  1604,  that 
is.  only  the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  he  aimed  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  Scotch  Church  by  attacking  the  independence  of  their  Assemblies  ; 
and  by  his  own  authority  he  prorogued  the  General  Assembly  of  Aberdeen.*^ 

Kirk  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  954.  "  As  to  the  cautions  to  keip  him,  that  sail  have  vote  in 
Parliament,  from  c()rruj)tif)uns  :  They  be  these  following  :  i.  Thai  he  presume  twt,  at 
any  tymr.  to  propone  at  Parliament,  Counsell  or  Conveniioun,  in  name  of  the  Kirk^  any 
thtnti  without  expresse  warrand  and  directioun  from  the  Kirk,  and  sick  things  as  he  sail 
answer  (for)  to  be  for  the  weill  of  the  Kirk,  vnder  the  paine  of  depositioun  from  his 
ofTice."  ...  2.  "  He  sail  be  bound  at  every  Generall  Asseniblie,  to  give  ane  accompt 
anent  the  discharge  of  his  commissioun  sen  the  Assemblie  gangand  befor  ;  and  sail  submitt 
himselfe  to  thair  censure,  and  stand  at  thair  determinaiioun  quhatsumever,  without  appella^ 
tioun  ;  and  sail  seik  and  obtain  ratificatioun  of  his  doings  at  tfie  said  Assemblies  vnder  the 
paine  of  infamie  and  excommunicatioun.''  ...  6.  "  In  the  administration  of  discipline, 
coUatiuun  of  benefices,  visitatioun,  and  all  vther  points  of  ecclesiasticall  government, 
he  sail  neither  vsurpe  nor  acclaime  to  himselfe  any  power  or  jurisdictioun  farther  than  any 
vther  of  the  rest  of  his  breither,  unlesse  he  be  imployit  be  his  breither,  vnder  the  paine  of 
deprivatioun."  p.  955.  "  Anent  his  name  that  for  the  Kirk  sail  (have)  vote  in  Parlia- 
ment :  It  is  advyseit,  be  vnifornie  consent  of  the  haill  brether,  that  he  salbe  callit  Com- 
missioner of  such  a  place."  p.  956.  "  Therfor  the  Generall  Assemblie  having  reasonit 
at  length  the  said  questioun,  tuiching  the  continuance  of  him  that  sail  have  vote  in 
Parliament,  after  vetting  of  the  same,  finds  and  decernes,  ihai  he  sail  annuatim  give  count 
of  his  commission  obtainit  from  the  Assemblie,  and  lay  downe  the  samein  at  thair  feitt,  to  be 
continuit  or  alterit  therfra  be  his  Majestie  and  the  Assemblie,  as  the  Assemblie,  with 
consent  of  his  Maiestic,  sail  think  most  expedient  for  the  weill  of  the  Kirk."  p.  959. 
[Compare  h(nvever  the  comments  of  Calderwood,  cited  by  Ty tier,  ed.  1869,  iv.  203.— Ed.] 

••«  "  While  James  remained  in  Scotland,  the  scheme  of  introducing  episcopacy,  though 
never  l(jst  sij^ht  of,  was  cautiously  prosecuted."     AVCrie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

•♦  James,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  was  chiefly  dependent  on  the  money  which 
Elizabeth  gave  him.  and  which  she  dealt  out  rather  niggardly.  Such  were  his  necessities 
that  he.  was  forced  to  pawn  his  plate,  and  even  then  he  was  often  unable  to  defray  his 
ordinary  household  expenses.  See  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  vi.  pp.  265,  266,  272  ; 
vol.  vii.  pp.  158,  378-380.  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xlv.  114.  Gre- 
gory's History  of  the  Western  Highlands,  pp.  241,  277.  See  also  a  clamorous  begging- 
letter  from  J  ames  to  l^izabeth,  written  in  1591,  in  Letters  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  J amesV I., 
1849,  4 to,  pp.  68.  69.  In  1593  she  apologizes  for  sending  him  only  a  small  sum  :  **  The 
small  token  you  shall  receave  from  me  I  desire  yt  may  serve  to  make  you  remember  the 
tvnie  and  my  many  weighty  affaires,  wich  makes  it  les  than  else  I  would,  and  I  dowt 
nothing  but  when  you  heare  all,  yow  will  beare  with  this."  p.  84.  A  letter  from  James 
Hudson,  written  about  the  year  1591,  states  that  "both  the  king's  table  and  queen*s 
had  like  to  have  been  unserved  by  want ;  and  that  the  king  had  nothing  he  accounted 
certain  to  come  into  his  purse,  but  what  he  had  from  the  Queen  of  England."  Ridpath*s 
Border  History,  p.  465,  Berwick,  1848,  4 to. 

i'»  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  edit.  18 19,  vol.  iii.  p.  28.  Calderwood* s  History  of  the 
Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  264,  323.  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i.  p.  175, 
EcUnburgh,  18 17.     Stevenson's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  88. 
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In  1605  he  again  prorogued  it ;  and  to  make  his  intentions  clear,  he  this  time 
refused  to  fix  a  day  for  its  future  mceting.^^  Hereupon  some  of  the  ministers, 
deputed  by  presbyteries,  took  upon  themselves  to  convene  it,  which  they  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  do,  as  the  act  of  the  king  was  manifestly  illegal.  c5n  the 
day  appointed  they  met  in  the  session-house  01  Aberdeen.  They  were  ordered 
to  disperse.  Having,  as  they  conceived,  by  the  mere  fact  of  assembling,  suffi- 
ciently asserted  their  privileges,  they  obeyed.  But  James,  now  backed  by  the 
power  of  England,  resolved  that  they  should  feel  the  change  of  his  position,  and 
therefore  of  theirs.  In  conse<iuence  of  orders  which  he  sent  from  London, 
fourteen  of  the  clergy  were  committed  to  prison.^^  Six  of  them,  who  denied 
the  authority  of  the  privy -council,  were  indicted  for  high  treason.  They  were 
at  once  put  upon  their  trial.  They  were  convicted.  And  sentence  of  death  was 
only  deferred  that  the  pleasure  of  the  king  might  first  be  taken,  as  to  whether 
he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  some  punishment  that  fell  short  of  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  these  unhappy  men.^^ 

Their  lives  indeed  were  spared  ;  but  they  were  subjected  to  a  close  impiison- 
ment,  and  then  condemned  to  perpetual  exile.^^  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
similar  measures  were  adopted.  Nearly  all  over  Scotland  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  either  imprisoned  or  forced  to  fiy.*^     Terror  and  proscription  were 

i"  "  Adde  thereunto,  that  the  letter  of  the  commissioner  and  last  moderator  conteaned 
no  certane  tyme  nor  day  whereto  the  said  Assemblie  sould  be  prorogued  ;  so  that  it  im- 
ported a  casting  loose  and  deserting,  yea,  and  tyning  of  the  possessioun  of  our  Assemblie; 
than  the  which  what  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  libertie  and  freedom  of  the  Kirk  of 
Jesus  Christ,  at  suche  a  tyme,  namehe  of  the  treatie  of  the  Unioun,  when  all  the  estates 
of  the  realme  and  everie  particular  are  zealous  and  carefull  of  their  rights  and  poSRft- 
siouns  ?  *'     Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  309,  310. 

17  See  a  list  of  them  in  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  p.  347.  where  the 
fourteen  names  are  preserved  with  pious  care. 

»»  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  494-503.  Forbes*  Certaine  Reeorii 
touching  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  edit.  Wodrow  Society,  Edinburgh,  1846,  pp.  463-49^ 
*'  Delayed  the  giving  forth  of  the  sentence  of  condenmation  till  the  King's  mind  were 
further  knowne."  Sec  also  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  449.  When 
they  were  found  guilty,  "  the  pciple  said,  *  Certainely  this  wes  a  worke  of  darknes,  tomak 
Chrystis  faithfull  Ministeres  tratouris  to  the  King  !  God  grant  he  be  niver  in  greater 
(iangeris  nor  off  sic  traitouris.'  "     MclvilVs  Autobiography  and  Diary,  p.  6a6. 

»»  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  207.  208.  Pitcaim*s  Criminal  Trials^  voL  ii. 
p.  504.  In  connexion  with  these  transactions,  a  letter  is  preserved  in  the  Winwood 
Papers,  which  is  much  too  curious  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  addressed  by  the 
JCarl  of  Salisbury  to  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis,  and  is  dated  12th  September,  1605.  Salisbury, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  afTairs,  writes,  *'  True  it  is  that  his  Majestie  seeking  toaiofM 
that  kinRdnme  of  Scotland  with  Prelates  as  they  are  in  England,  some  of  the  Ministers  have 
spurned  against  it :  and  althouge  his  Majestie  had  ever  warranted  their  calling  of  General 
Assemblies  upon  no  other  condition  then  that  they  should  make  him  acquainted,  receiva 
his  warrant,  and  a  commissioner  for  his  Majestie  resident  in  their  councells,  yet  have  they 
(followed  with  some  poor  plebecall  ntunbcrs)  presumed  to  hold  their  General  Assembliei 
in  some  parte  of  the  Realme  contraric  to  his  commandement.  Whereupon  his  Majestie 
hath  shewed  himself  displeased,  and  cyted  divers  of  them  before  his  councell,**  Ac 
Memorials  of  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  Papers  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  London.  1725,  folift 
vol.  ii.  p.  132.  And  yet  the  man  who  could  write  such  nonsense  as  this,  and  who  could 
only  see  in  the  great  democratic  movement  of  the  Scotch  mind  a  disinclination  to  the 
adornment  of  episcopacy,  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  his  tiBM 
and  his  reputation  has  survived  him.  If  great  statesmen  discern  so  little  of  what  ii 
before  them  and  around  them,  wc  are  tempted  to  inquire  how  much  confidence  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  opinions  of  those  average  statesmen  by  whom  countries  are  ruled.  For 
my  own  part  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  had  (xicasion  to  read  many  thousand  lettcn 
written  by  diplomatists  and  politicians,  and  I  have  hardly  ever  found  an  instance  of  one 
of  them  who  understood  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

M  "  Ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  declared  nM^ 
and  forced  to  abscond."     M*Crie*s  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  350.     Liberty  of  spoKh  w* 
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universal.  Such  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  nothing  could 
prevent  the  permanent  establishment  of  despotism,  unless  there  were  some  im- 
mediate and  providential  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  the  people.^^ 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  were  plausible  grounds  for  these  apprehensions. 
The  people  had  no  friends  except  among  the  clergy,  and  the  ablest  of  the  dergy 
were  either  in  prison  or  in  exile.^^  Jq  deprive  the  Church  entirely  of  her  leaders, 
James,  in  1606,  summoned  to  London  Melville  and  seven  of  his  colleagues, 
under  pretence  of  needing  their  advice.^  Having  got  possession  of  their  persons, 
he  detained  them  in  England.**  They  were  forbidden  to  return  to  Scotland  ; 
and  Melville,  who  was  most  feared,  was  committed  to  custody.  He  was  then 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  from  which  he  was 
only  liberated  on  condition  of  living  abroad,  and  abandoning  altogether  his 
native  country .26  The  seven  ministers  who  had  accompanied  him  to  London 
were  also  imprisoned  ;  but  being  considered  less  dangerous  than  their  leader, 
they  after  a  time  were  allowed  to  return  home.  The  nephew  of  Melville  was 
however  ordered  not  to  travel  more  than  two  miles  from  Newcastle  ;  and  his 
six  companions  were  confined  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.*  • 

Everything  now  seemed  ripe  for  the  destruction  of  those  ideas  of  equality 
of  which,  in  Scotland,  the  Church  was  the  sole  representative.  In  16x0  aCreneral 
Assembly  was  held  at  Glasgow;  and  as  the  members  of  it  were  nominated  by 
the  crown, 27  whatever  the  government  wished  was  conceded-  By  their  vote 
episcopacy  was  established,  and  the  authority  of  the  bishops  over  the  ministers 
was  fully  recognized.28    A  little  earlier,  but  in  the  same  year,  two  courts  of  High 

so  completely  suppressed,  that  in  1603,  when  the  most  zealous  and  intelligent  dergy  were 
banished,  "  a  strait  command  "  (was)  '*  gevin  to  magistrats,  anduther  offidersof  burrowis, 
that  in  cace  any  preacher  sould  speik  opinlie  aganis  that  baneisment,  or  for  defence  or 
mentcnence  of  that  assembhe,  or  pray  publiklie  for  ther  saiftie,  that  they  sould  be  noted 
and  manifested  to  the  secret  counsell,  and  corrected  for  their  fault**  The  Histaru  of 
King  James  the  Sext,  p.  380. 

21  See  an  eloquent  and  touching  passage  in  Calderwood^s  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  696,  697. 

22  "  The  godliest,  wisest,  leamedest,  and  most  zealous  men  of  the  ministrie  in  Scot- 
land, were  either  banished,  warded,  or  detained  in  Ingland,  of  purpose  that  they  might 
not  be  a  lett  to  the  grand  designe  in  hand.*'     Row's  History  of  the  Kirk,  p.  238. 

23  Scot's  Apologetical  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  pp*  164,  165.  Compare  The 
A  utobiography  and  Diary  of  James  MelvUl,  pp.  642-645. 

2*  "  Quhen  we  wer  gone  out  of  the  Palice  a  lytic  way  towardis  Kingstoune,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hay  sendis  back  for  us,  and  withall,  in  the  Uttir  Court,  rddis  to  us  a  chairge  from 
the  King  not  to  returne  to  Scotland,  nor  to  com  neire  the  King,  Quein,  nor  Prince  their 
Courtis,  without  a  speciall  calling  for  and  licence.**     MelviWs  A  utobiography,  p.  661. 

2''»  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  252,  260,  337-339f  403.  407-41 1,  414. 
This  truly  great  and  fearless  man  died  in  exile,  in  1622,  p.  458. 

2^  MelviWs  Autobiography  and  Diary,  p.  709.  Scot*s  Apologetical  Narration,  p.  194. 
M*Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252,  253,  267,  268. 

27  "  Royal  missives  were  sent  to  the  presbyteries,  nominating  the  individuals  whom 
they  should  chuse  as  their  representatives  to  it.**  M*Crie*s  Life  of  Melville,  voL  ii. 
PP-  387*  388.  On  the  character  of  its  members,  compare  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Sufferings 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  edit.  Glasgow,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  Stevenson* s  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  320,  321.  Crookshank*s  Church  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1812, 
vol.  i.  p.  28  ;  and  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  pp.  97,  98. 

2**  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1096,  1097.  The  Assembly 
even  forbade  the  democratic  notion  of  equality  to  be  advocated.  See  p.  iioi.  **  Because 
it  is  vncivill  that  laws  and  constitutiouns,  either  Civill  or  Ecdesiasticall,  being  anesestab- 
lischit  and  in  force,  by  publick  and  opin  consent,  sould  be  controUit  and  callit  in  questioun 
by  any  person  :  therfor  it  is  statute  by  vniforme  consent  of  this  haill  Assemblie,  that  none 
of  the  Ministrie  either  in  pulpitt  in  his  preaching,  or  in  the  publick  exercise,  speake  and 
reason  against  the  acts  of  this  present  Assemblie,  nor  dissobey  the  same,  vnder  the  paine 
of  deprivatioun,  being  tryit  and  convict  thereof ;  and  speciallie,  thai  the  questioun  of 
equalitie  and  inequalitie  in  the  Kirk  be  not  treattit  in  pulpitt  vnder  the  said  i 
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(.'<»iiimi!?si«»n  wert'  en-ctcd.  <»nc  at  S;nnt  Andrews,  and  one  at  Glasgow.  To  tliem 
all  ecclesiastical  courts  were  subordinate.  Tiiey  were  armed  with  such  immense 
power  that  they  could  cite  any  one  they  pleased  before  them,  could  examine 
him  respecting  his  religious  opinions,  could  have  him  excommuoicated,  and  coold 
hne  or  imprison  him,  just  as  they  thought  proper.**  Finally,  and  to  complete 
the  humiliation  of  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  was  not  considered 
complete  until  an  act  was  performed  which  nothing  but  its  being  very  igno- 
minious could  have  saved  from  lx;ing  ridiculed  as  an  idle  and  childish  farce. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cxlasgow,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  and  the  Bishop  of  Gallo^-ay 
had  to  travel  all  the  way  to  London  in  order  that  they  might  be  touched  by 
some  English  bishops.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  actually  supposed 
that  there  was  no  power  in  Scotland  sufliciently  spiritual  to  turn  a  Scotchman 
into  a  prelate.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  .\rchbishop  of  Glasgow  and  his  com- 
panions performed  what  was  then  an  arduous  journey  to  a  strange  and  distant 
capital,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  some  hidden  virtue,  which  on  their  return 
home  they  might  communicate  to  their  brethren.  To  the  grief  and  astonish* 
ment  of  their  country,  these  unworthy  priests,  abandoning  the  traditions  of  their 
native  land,  and  forgetting  the  proud  spirit  which  animated  their  fathers,  con- 
sented to  abjure  their  own  independence,  to  humble  themselves  before  the 
English  Church,  and  to  submit  to  mummeries  which  in  their  hearts  they  must 
have  despised,  but  which  were  now  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  ancient  and 
inveterate  Iogs.^ 

We  may  easily  imagine  what  would  be  the  future  conduct  of  men  who,  merriy 

»  Mr.  Russell  {History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  88),  misled,  probably,  by  a 
passage  in  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  says,  **  A  Court  of  Higb 
Coniinission  was  instituted.''  But  it  is  certain  that  there  were  two  such  courts;  one  for 
the  diucese  of  Saint  Andrews,  and  one  for  that  of  Glasgow.  See  the  *^  commissioun  givin 
under  the  great  seale  to  the  two  archbishops,"  dated  15th  of  February,  1610,  in  CaUit' 
wood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  pp.  57-62.  See  also  p.  210.  They  were  not  united 
till  December,  1615.  See  Scot's  Apolo^etical  Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  axP. 
23<)  ;  and  Crookshank's  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  vol.  L  p.  s8. 
By  the  rr)yal  connnission.  these  despotic  tribunals  were  authorized  {Caldertpood,  vol.  vii. 
p.  f^i))  "  to  call  before  them  at  surhe  tymes  and  places  as  they  sail  thinke  meete,  anie 
person  or  persons  dwelling  and  remaining  within  their  provinces  respective  above  writtio 
of  St.  Andrews  or  Crlasgow,  or  within  anie  dioreis  of  the  same,  being  offenders  atherin 
life  or  religioun,  whom  they  hold  anie  way  to  be  scandalous,  and  that  they  take  tryeU  of  the 
same  ;  and  if  they  find  them  guiltie  and  impenitent,  refusing  to  acknowledge  their  offenee, 
they  sail  give  command  to  the  preacher  of  that  parish  where  they  dwell,  to  proceed  wilk 
sentence  of  exconmiunicatioun  against  them  :  which,  if  it  be  protracted,  and  their  com- 
mand by  that  minister  be  not  presentlie  obeyed,  they  sail  conveene  anie  suche  minister 
l)efore  them,  and  proceed  in  censuring  of  him  for  his  disobedience,  ather  by  suspensioMb 
deprivatioun.  or  wairding.  according  as  in  their  discretioun  they  sail  hold  his  obstinacie 
and  refuse  of  their  directioun  to  have  deserved.  And  further,  to  fyne  at  their  dime- 
tiouns,  imprisoun,  or  warde  anie  suche  persoun  who,  being  convicted  before  them,  they 
sail  find  upon  tryell  to  have  deserved  anie  suche  punishment."  Hereupon  Caldenrood 
justly  remarks,  p.  62  :  "  This  commissioim  and  executioun  thereof,  as  it  exalted  the 
aspyring  bishops  farre  above  any  prelat  that  ever  was  in  Scotland,  so  it  putt  the  king  ii 
l>ossessioun  of  that  which  he  had  long  tyme  hunted  for;  to  witt, of  the  royall  prerogative, 
and  absolute  power  to  use  the  IxKleis  and  g(K)ds  of  the  subjei^ts  at  pleasure,  without  forme 
or  pnK^csse  of  the  commonn  law.  even  then  when  the  Lower  Hous  in  England  was  com- 
pleaninp  in  their  parliament  upon  the  injurie  therof.  So  our  bishops  were  fitt  instmmenlS 
to  overthn>w  the  liberteis  both  of  the  Kirk  and  countrie." 

*•  See  Stevenson  s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  93,  and  Kirkion*s  History,  p.  15* 
Kirkton  indij^nantly  says  that  James  '*  i)erswaded  a  few  unworthy  men  to  perjure  them* 
selv<'s.  and  after  their  epis( opaU  consecration  by  the  English  bishops  in  England,  to 
exercise  that  (xlious  ofhce  in  Scotland  against  their  own  oath  and  the  consciences  of  thdr 
brethren."  Comi)are  the  coMtcmi>tuons  notice,  in  Row's  H istory  of  the  Kirk,  p.  283.  on  the 
'*  anoyntin^  of  oyle  and  other  ceremonies."  and  on  "  the  foolish  guyses  in  it."  Indeed, 
on  this  subject  every  Scotch  writer  who  <ared  for  the  liberty  of  his  countr>'  expretted 
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for  their  own  aggrandizement,  and  to  please  their  prince,  could  thus  renounce 
the  cherished  independence  of  the  Scotch  Church.  They  who  crouch  to  those 
who  are  above  them,  always  trample  on  those  who  are  below  them.  Directly 
they  returned  to  Scotland,  they  communicated  the  consecration  they  had  re- 
ceived in  England  to  their  ifellow-bishops,3i  who  were  of  the  like  mould  to  them- 
selves, in  so  far  as  all  of  them  aided  James  in  his  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
liberties  of  their  native  country.  Being  now  properly  ordained,  their  spiritual 
life  was  complete  ;  it  remained  for  them  to  secure  the  happiness  of  their  tem- 
poral life.  This  they  did  by  gradually  monopolizing  all  authority,  and  treating 
with  unsparing  severity  those  who  opposed  them.  The  full  triumph  of  the 
bishops  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  number  of  them  obtained 
seats  in  the  privy-council,  where  they  behaved  with  such  overbearing  insolence 
that  even  Clarendon,  notwithstanding  his  notorious  partiality  for  their  order, 
censures  their  conduct.32  In  the  time  however  of  James  I.  they  carried  nearly 
everything  before  them.^  They  deprived  the  towns  of  their  privileges,  and 
forced  them  to  receive  magistrates  of  their  own  choosing.^*  They  accumulated 
wealth,  and  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  it  ;  which  was  the  more  disgraceful; 
as  the  country  was  miserably  poor,  and  their  fellow -subjects  were  starving  around 
them .35    The  Lords  of  the  Articles,  without  whose  sanction  no  measure  could  be 


himself  either  with  contempt  or  indignation.  [As  has  been  above  related,  the  Protestant 
polity  had  been  imposed  on  Scotland  through  the  armed  force  of  England,  called  in  for 
the  purpose,  in  1560.  The  Catholics  had  had  to  submit  in. that  case.  The  Protestants 
were  now  submitting  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  their  chosen  allies. — ^Ed.] 

31  Calderwood,  with  ill -suppressed  bitterness,  says,  "  eftcr  the  same  maner  that  they 
were  consecrated  themselfs,  als  neere  as  they  could  imiUUe"  History  of  the  Kith,  voL  viL 
p.  152.  Compare  Wodrow's  Collections^  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  393.  "The  Bishops  ordeaned 
in  England  keeped  as  near  the  manner  taken  with  themselves  there  as  they  could." 

32  "  Some  of  them,  by  want  of  temper,  or  want  of  breeding,  did  not  behave  themselves 
with  that  decency  in  their  debates,  towards  the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom,  as  in 
discretion  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  the  others  reasonably  expected  from  them.*' 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion^  edit.  Oxford,  1843,  p.  35.  In  1633  **  nine  of  them 
were  privy  councillors ;  "  and  "  their  pride  was  cried  out  upon  as  unsupportable." 
Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  38.  Sir  John  Scot  imputes  to  them  "  in- 
solence, pride  and  avarice."  Scot's  Staggering  State  of  the  Scots  Statesmen,  Edinburgh, 
1754,  p.  41.  Ses  also  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  L  pp.  46,  47,  Edinburgh, 
1828,  4to. 

33  So  early  as  1613,  a  letter  from  James  Inglish  (preserved  in  Wodrow*s  Collections, 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  no,  Glasgow,  1845,  4to)  complains  that  **  the  libertys  of  the  Lord's 
Kirk  are  greatly  abridged  by  the  pride  of  Bishops,  and  their  power  daily  increases  over 
her."  Civil  rights  were  equally  set  at  nought  by  the  bishops ;  and,  among  other  enact- 
ments which  they  obtained,  one  was,  **  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  practise  or 
profess  any  physic,  unless  he  had  first  satisfied  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  touching  his 
religion."  Spottiswoode's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iiL  p.  236.  This  at  once 
gave  them  the  control  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

^*  "  Not  satisfied  with  ruling  the  church -courts,  they  claimed  an  extensive  civil 
authority  within  their  dioceses.  The  burghs  were  deprived  of  their  privileges,  and  forced 
to  receive  such  magistrates  as  their  episcopal  superiors,  in  concert  with  the  court,  were 
pleased  to  nominate."  ..."  Archbishop  Gladstanes,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  June  thegth, 
161 1,  says  :  '  It  was  your  pleasure  and  direction  that  I  sould  be  possessed  with  the  like 
privileges  in  the  electione  of  the  magistrats  there  (in  St  Andrews),  as  my  lord  of  Glasgow 
is  endued  with  in  that  his  city.  Sir,  whereas  they  are  troublesome,  I  will  be  answerable 
to  your  Majesty  and  Counsell  for  them,  after  that  I  be  possessed  of  my  right.'  MS.  in 
Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.  M.  6,  9.  n°.  72."     M*Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

■^  And  their  prodigality  was  equal  to  their  rapacity.  When  Archbishop  Gladstanes 
died,  in  1 61 5,  it  was  ascertained  that,  '*  notwithstanding  of  the  great  rent  of  his  bishopricks 
he  died  in  the  debt  of  twentie  thowsand  pounds."  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirh, 
vol.  vii.  p.  197.  See  also  p.  303.  Also  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Galloway,  who  died  in 
i6i(>,  and  of  whom  Calderwood  says  {History  of  the  Kirh,  vol.  vii.  p.  350),  **  It  is  thought 
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prcscntoH  to  parliament,  had  bcrcn  hitherto  elected  by  laymen  :  but  the  bishops 
now  i/ik-Lied  a  change,  by  virtue  ot  which  the  right  of  nomination  devoK-ed 
on  t hemselves.-*^^  Having  thus  gained  i>ossession  of  the  legislature,  they  obtained 
the  enactment  of  fresh  penalties  against  their  countrymen.  Great  numbers  of 
the  clergy  they  suspended  ;  others  they  deprived  of  their  benefices ;  others  thjey 
imprisoned.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  being  opposed  to  the  rites  and  ceremoiiies 
lately  introduced,  and  being,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  hostile  to  episcopacy. 
the  bishops  fell  on  it  also,  displaced  several  of  its  magistrates,  seized  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  and  threatened  to  deprive  it  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
of  the  honour  of  l)eing  the  seat  of  government.'^ 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  while  things  seemed  to  be  at  their  worst,  a  great 
reacti<jn  was  preparing.  And  the  explanation  of  the  reaction  is  to  be  found  in 
that  vast  and  pregnant  principle  on  which  I  have  often  insisted,  but  which  our 
comnKjn  historians  are  unable  to  understand  ;  namely,  that  a  bad  government, 
bad  laws,  or  laws  badly  administered,  are  indeed  extremely  injurious  at  the 
time,  but  can  pnxluce  no  permanent  mischief ;  in  other  words*  they  may  hann 
a  country,  but  can  never  ruin  it.  As  long  as  the  people  are  sound,  there  is  lile, 
and  while  there  is  life  there  will  be  reaction.  In  such  case,  tyranny  provcAcs 
rebellion,  and  des}X)tism  causes  freedom.  But  if  the  people  are  unsound,  all 
hope  is  gone,  and  the  nation  perishes.*  In  both  instances,  government  is  in 
the  long  run  inoi)orative,  and  is  nowise  responsible  for  the  ultimate  result. 
The  ruling  classes  have  for  the  moment  immense  power,  which  they  invjariaUy 
abuse,  except  when  they  are  restrained  either  by  fear  or  by  shame.  The  peopk 
may  inspire  them  with  fear  ;  public  opinion  may  inspire  them  with  shame.  Hat 
whether  or  not  that  shall  happen,  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
state  of  opinion.  These  two  circumstances  are  themselves  governed  by  a  long 
chain  of  antecedents,  stretching  back  to  a  period  always  very  distant,  and 
sometimes  so  remote  as  to  baffle  observation.  When  the  evidence  is  sufficiently 
abundant   those   antecedents   may   be   generalized ;     and   their  generalixatioa 


that  if  just  calculation  were  made  of  the  commoditie  extorted  by  him  through  his  i 
by  advice  of  his  two  covetous  counsellours.  Andre  Couper.  his^brother,  and  Johne  GilmoVi 
wrytter  in  Kdinburgh.  for  his  use  and  theirs,  by  racting  of  rents,  getting  of  granonmcik 
setting  of  tacks,  of  teithes.  and  other  like  meanes.  wold  surmount  the  soume  of  an  hv- 
dreth  thousand  merks,  or.  in  the  opinion  of  others,  almost  the  double ;  so  that  naiie 
within  that  diocic,  and  the  annexed  prelacies,  sail  hardlie  recover  their  estates  in  tbor 
time  "     Compare  Stevenson's  History  of  the  Churchy  pp.  213,  392. 

:<*'  On  this  change,  which  was  completed  in  1621.  see  Laing's  History  of  SfoltadL 
vol.  iii.  p.  K8  :  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  p.  490  ;  and  BaiUie*s  LeUtnjtd 
Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  486,  edit.  Laing.  Edinburgh.  1841. 

^7  Calderwood's  History  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  vii.  pp.  472-474,  507.  509,  511,  517-330^  53>>- 
.'S43>  54<;-553«  5^>6«  5^7*  ^i4>  ^)2i-  Laing*s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  90*  91.  Litafr 
very  unjustly,  accuses  the  bishops  of  being  so  merciful  as  to  disapprove  of  lome  of  ttaN 
transactions.  Hut  whoever  has  read  much  of  the  Scotch  literature  of  the  aeventecntk 
century  will  cheerfully  exonerate  the  bishops  from  a  charge,  which  they  would 
selves  have  repelled,  and  to  which  they  are  nowise  amenable. 


[*  Huckle  here  repeats  a  formula  which  we  have  before  had  to  discount.  No 
in  modern  times  has  "  perished  "  save  in  the  sense  that  Poland  has  been  subjected; 
and  to  say  that  this  is  due  to  the  *'  unsoundness  "  of  the  people  is  finally  me 
Buckle  i)roce<'ds  to  cite  "  general  causes  "  as  the  determining  forces.  But  the 
on  his  own  principles,  must  stand  for  either  natural  conditions  or  socio-political  oaadh 
tions.  lie  here  specifies  neither.  As  no  natural  conditions  can  be  stated  that  flt 
adccpiato  to  the  vase,  we  must  revert  to  socio-political  conditions.  These  are  in  ttv> 
(a)  of  the  influence  of  outside  societies,  and  {b)  of  laws  and  governments.  A  natin 
then,  retro^ades  or  progresses  in  terms  either  of  its  external  or  of  its  internal  rdatioifr 
Unless  the  foruKT  count  for  everything,  the  latter  must  count  for  something.  The  thtrii 
that  '*  government  in  the  long  run  is  inoperative  "  is  thus  an  extravagance.  "  The  M 
run  "  is  simply  the  series  of  external  and  internal  reactions. — Eo.] 
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conducts  us  to  certain  large  and  powerful  causes,  on  which  the  whole  movement 
depends.  In  short  periods  the  operation  of  these  causes  is  imperceptible,  but 
in  long  periods  it  is  conspicuous  and  supreme  ;  it  colours  the  national  character ; 
it  controls  the  great  sweep  and  average  of  afEairs.  In  ScotUmd.  as  I  have  already 
shown,  general  causes  ♦  made  the  people  love  their  clergy,  and  made  the  clergy 
love  liberty.!  As  long  as  these  two  facts  coexisted,  the  destiny  o!  the  nation 
was  safe.  It  might  be  injured,  insulted,  and  trampled  upon.  It  might  be 
harmed  in  various  ways  ;  but  the  greater  the  harm  the  surer  the  remedy,  because 
the  higher  the  spirit  of  the  country  would  be  roused.  All  that  was  needed  was 
a  little  more  time,  and  a  little  more  provocation.  We  who,  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance, can  contemplate  these  matters  from  an  elevation,  aiid  see  how  events 
pressed  on  and  thickened,  cannot  mistake  the  regularity  of  their  seouence.  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  confusion,  all  was  orderly  and  methoaical.  To  us 
the  scheme  is  revealed.  There  is  the  fabric,  and  it  is  of  one  hue  and  one  make. 
The  pattern  is  plainly  marked,  and  fortunately  it  was  worked  into  a  texture 
whose  mighty  web  was  not  to  be  broken,  either  by  the  arts  or  the  violence  of 
designing  men. 

It  was  therefore  of  no  avail  'that  tyranny  did  her  utmost.  It  was  of 
no  avail  that  the  throne  was  occupied  oy  a  despotic  and  unscrupulous  king, 
who  was  succeeded  by  another,  more  despotic  and  more  unscrupulous  thasi 
'  himself.  It  was  of  no  avsul  that  a  handful  of  meddling  and  intrusive  bishops, 
deriving  their  consecration  from  London,  and  suppled  by  the  authonty 
of  the  English  church,  took  counsel  together,  aiia  conspired  against  tlie 
liberties  of  their  native  land.  They  played  the  part  of  spies  and  of  traitors, 
but  they  played  it  in  vain.  Yet  everything  that  government  could  give  them, 
it  gave.  They  had  the  law  on  their  side,  and  they  had  the  right  of  administering 
the  law.  They  were  legislators,  coundllors,  and  judges.  They  had  wealth; 
they  had  high-sounding  titles  ;  they  had  all  the  pomp  fmd  attributes  for  which 
they  bartered  their  independence,  and  with  which  they  hoped  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar.  Still  they  could  not  turn  back  the  stream  ;  they  could  not  even 
stop  it ;  they  could  not  prevent  it  from  coming  on,  and  swaUowing  them  up  in  its 
course.  Before  that  generation  passed  away,  these  little  men,  lag  thou^  they 
were  in  their  own  conceit,  succumbed,  and  fell.  The  hand  of  the  age  was  upon 
them,  and  they  were  unable  to  resist. ^  They  were  struck  down  and  humbled  ; 
they  were  stripped  of  their  offices,  their  honours,  and  their  splendour ;  they  lost 
all  which  minds  like  theirs  hold  most  dear.  Their  fate  is  an  instructive  lesson.  It 
is  a  lesson  both  to  the  rulers  of  nations  and  to  those  who  write  the  history  of 
nations.  To  rulers,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  many  proo£i  how  little  they  can  do, 
and  how  insignificant  is  the  part  whidi  they  ^v  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
world.  To  historians  the  result  should  be  especiaily  instructive,  as  convincing 
them  that  the  events  on  which  they  concentrate  their  attention,  and  which  they 
believe  to  be  of  supreme  importance,  are  in  reality  of  trifling  value,  and,  so  fax 
from  holding  the  first  rank,  ought  to  be  made  subservient  to  those  large  and 
comprehensive  studies  by  whose  aid  alone  we  can  ascertain  the  conditions  which 
determine  the  trend  and  destiny  of  nations. 

[♦  The  causes  specified  have  been  distinctly  "  particular.'* — En.] 
[f  The  next  chapter  fully  demonstrates  that  what  the  Scots  clergy  strove  for  was  not 
*•  Uberty,"  but  their  own  ascendancy.  They  insisted  that  all  Cathdics  were  "  iddlatofs/' 
and  as  such  ought  to  "  die  the  death."  Liberty  was  preserved  only  in  the  sense  that 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  kept  in  check.  See  Buckle's  later  comments,  below,  at 
note  136. — Ed.] 

[X  Buckle  again  fails  to  explain  the  process  of  causation.  The  throne  had  gained 
power  in  the  reign  of  James  because  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  were  now  completely  at 
variance  on  the  fundamentally  economic  question  of  episcopacy.  They  were  again 
united  by  the  attempt  of  Charles  to  resume  the  alienated  tithes  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
(See  above,  p.  370,  noU,)  Between  them,  they  had  the  people  with  them ;  and  the  riots 
of  1637  were  the  planned  result.  The  Covenant  was  part  of  the  total  scheme  of  self 
defence.    Compare  Burton,  voL  vL  ch.  70. — Ed.] 
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The  events  that  now  happened  in  Scotland  may  be  quickly  told.  The  patience 
of  the  country  was  wellnigh  exhausted,  and  the  day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.* 
In  1637  the  people  began  to  rise.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  first  great 
hot  broke  out  in  Edinburgh.sf^  The  flame  quickly  spread,  and  nothing  could  stop 
it.  By  October,  the  whole  nation  was  up,  and  an  accusation  was  preferred  against 
the  bishops,  which  was  signed  by  nearly  every  corporation,  and  by  men  of  all 
ranks.^o  In  November,  the  Scotch,  in  defiance  of  the  Crown,  organized  a  system 
of  representation  of  their  own,  in  which  every  class  had  a  share>^  Early  in 
1638  the  National  Covenant,  was  framed  ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was 
sworn  to,  showed  that  the  people  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  vindicate 
their  rights.'*^  It  was  now  evident  that  all  was  over.  During  the  summer  of 
1638  preparations  were  made,  and  in  the  autumn  the  storm  broke.**  In  Novem- 
ber, the  first  General  Assembly  seen  in  Scotland  for  twenty  years,  met  at  Glas- 
gow.^3  fhe  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  king's  commissioner,  onlered  the  members 
to  separate.**  They  refused.*^  Nor  would  they  disband  until  they  had  done 
the  work  expected  from  them.*^  By  their  vote,  the  democratic  institution  of 
presbyteries  was  restored  to  its  old  power  ;  the  forms  of  consecration  were  done 
away  with  ;  the  bishops  were  degraded  from  their  functions,  and  episcopacy  was 
abolished.*' 

3^  In  October,  1637,  Baillie,  who  was  carefully  watching  the  course  of  affairs,  writo, 
**  No  man  may  speak  any  thing  in  publick  for  the  king's  part,  except  he  would  have 
himself  marked  for  a  sacrifice  to  be  killed  one  day.  I  think  our  people  possessed  with  a 
bloody  devill,  farr  above  any  thing  that  ever  I  could  have  imagined,  though  the  ma»e 
in  Latinc  had  been  presented."  And  in  a  postscript  dated  3rd  October  he  adds:  **Uj 
fears  in  my  former  went  no  farther  then  to  ane  ecclesiastik  separation,  but  now  I  am 
more  affrayit  for  a  bloudie  civill  warr."  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journais,  edit  Lainfr 
Edinburgh,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  25. 

»  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.  Chambers*  Annals,  vol.  iL  pp.  101-104. 
Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48. 

^  '*'  The  accusation,  among  themselves  a  bond  of  union,  and  to  their  enemies  a  signa 
of  hostility,  was  subscribed  by  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  afterwards  by  all 
ranks,  and  almost  by  every  corporation  in  the  kingdom.**  Laing^s  Hisioryof  Scodud, 
vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

"  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  138. 

*3  "It  was  signed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasn  be- 
yond all  example  in  our  history."  Chambers*  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  Kirkton,  whowM 
a  contemporary,  says,  **  And  though  only  eleven  private  men  (and  some  of  them  very 
inconsiderable)  had  the  boldness  first  to  begin  this  work,  without  ever  ft»Wing  leave  dE 
king  or  council,  yet  was  it  very  quickly  taken  by  all  the  people  of  Scotland,  with  handi 
lifted  up  in  most  solemn  manner.*'  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Setfiland.  p.  S> 
Lord  Somerville.  taking  a  somewhat  different  view  of  affairs,  remarks  that  "the 
generalitie  of  the  natione  entered  into  a  hellish  covenant,  wherein  they  mutually 
themselves  to  extirpate  episcopacy,  and  to  defend  each  other  against  all  persoi 
soever,  noe  not  excepting  the  persone  of  his  sacred  majestie ;  but  upon  conditiones  of 
ther  oune  frameing."     Somerville  s  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

«  There  had  been  no  General  Assembly  since  1618.  ArgylVs  Presbytery  FiMmimti. 
p.  102  ;  and  the  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  But  "  the  provincial  synodik 
presbyteries,  and  sessions  still  remained,  and  in  these  good  men  mutually  comforted  one 
another."     Sieiwnsons  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  162. 

**  "  The  assembly  went  on  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  marquis  judged  it  no  longer  lit  to 
bear  with  their  courses."  BurneVs  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  HamUton,  p.  128.  "  In  mA, 
seeing  nothing  said  in  reason  did  prevail,  he.  in  bis  majesty's  name,  dissolved  the  aanmUyi 
and  discharged  their  further  proceeding  under  pain  of  treason.'*  p.  135. 

*^  Stevenson*s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  310. 

^  **  Notwithstanding  the  Proclamation,  the  Assembly  presently  thereafter  met  and 
sat  daily  for  divers  weeks,  until  they  had  done  their  affairs,  and  were  themselves  pletf^d 
to  dissolve."     Guthry's  Memoirs,  p.  41,  edit.  London,  1702. 

*7  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  1638  to  1842.  Edis- 
burgh,  1843,  pp.  9-18.     Stevenson* s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotlmnd,  pp.  33a,  338, 
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Thus  the  bishops  fell  even  more  rapidly  than  they  had  risen.^  As,  however, 
their  fall  was  merely  a  part  of  the  democratic  movement,  matters  could  not  stop 
there>^  Scarcely  had  the  Scotch  expelled  their  bishops,  when  they  made  war  upon 
their  king.  In  1639,  they  took  up  arms  against  Charles.  In  1640,  they  invaded 
England.  In  1641,  the  king,  with  the  hope  of  appeasing  them,  visited  Scotland. 
and  agreed  to  most  of  their  demands.  It  was  too  late.  The  people  were  hot,  and 
a  cry  for  blood  had  gone  forth.*  War  again  broke  out.  The  Scotch  united  with 
the  English,  and  Charles  was  everywhere  defeated.  As  a  last  chance,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  northern  subjects.'^  But  his  offences  were  of  that 
rank  and  luxuriant  growth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  forgive  them.  Indeed,  the 
Scotch,  instead  of  pardoning  him,  turned  him  to  pront.f  He  had  not  only 
trampled  on  their  liberties,  he  had  also  put  them  to  an  enormous  expense.  For 
the  injury  he  could  offer  no  adequate  atonement ;  but  the  expense  they  had 
incurred  might  be  defrayed.  And  as  it  is  an  okl  and  recognized  maxim  that  he 
who  cannot  pay  with  his  purse  shall  pay  with  his  body,  the  Scotch  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  derive  some  advantage  from  the  person  of  their  sovereign, 
particularly  as,  hitherto,  he  had  caused  them  nothing  but  loss  and  annoyance. 
They  therefore  gave  him  up  to  the  English,  and  in  return  received  a  lajrge  snm 
of  money,  which  they  claimed  as  arrears  due  to  them  for  the  cost  of  making 
war  on  him.^^     By  this  arrangement  both  of  the  contracting  parties  benefited. 

^  See,  oa  their  fall,  some  highly  characteristic  remarks  in  BaiiUu^s  LdUn  amd  JottmaU, 
vol.  i.  p.  168.  In  1639  Howell  writes  from  Edinburgh,  "  The  Bishops  are  all  gone  to 
wrack,  and  they  have  had  but  a  sorry  funeral ;  the  very  name  is  grown  to  contemptible» 
that  a  black  dog,  if  he  hath  any  white  marks  about  him*  is  called  Bishop,  Our  Jjxd  el 
Canterbury  is  grown  here  so  odious,  that  they  call  him  commonly  in  the  pu4>it,  the  Priest 
of  Baal,  and  the  Son  of  Belial.*'    HoweU*s  Loiters,  edit  London,  1754,  P*  376. 

^  "  That  people,  after  they  had  once  begun,  pursued  the  business  vigorously,  and 
with  all  imaginable  contempt  of  the  government.**  ClatendotCi  Hisiory  of  ih§  JUbtUitm, 
p.  45.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  English  government  began  to  tremble.  On  13th 
December,  1639,  Secretary  Windebank  writes  :  **  His  Majesty  near  these  six  weeks  last 
past  hath  been  in  continual  consultations  with  a  select  Committee  of  some  of  his  Council 
(of  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  one),  how  to  redress  his  affairs  in  Scotland,  the 
fire  continuing  there,  and  growing  to  that  danger,  that  U  Uunaiens  noi  otUy  tk$  Mon* 
archical  Government  there,  but  even  that  of  this  kingdom.**  Clar^tuUm  State  Papers,  voL  U. 
p.  81,  Oxford,  1773,  folio.  This  is  the  earliest  intimation  I  have  met  with  of  Charles 
and  bis  advisers  being  aware  of  their  real  peril.  But  though  the  king  was  capable  of 
fear,  he  was  incapable  of  compunction.  There  is  no  eWdeoce  on  record  to  show  that  he 
even  felt  remorse  for  having  planned  and  executed  those  arbitrary  and  unprindptod 
measures,  by  which  he  inflicted  immense  mia/ety  upon  Scotland  an/d  England,  but  more 
especially  upon  Scotland. 

60  "  The  kinge  was  now  so  walk,  haueing  nether  toune^  fort*  nor  annie»  and  Oxford 
being  a  waik  and  onfortified  toune,  from  whence  he  looked  daylie  to  be  taken  perforce,  he 
therefor  resolues  to  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Scots ;  who^  being  his  native  people* 
and  of  late  so  ongratfullie  dealt  with  by  the  Inglish,  he  hoped  their  particular  credit,  and 
the  credit  of  the  whoU  natione  depending  thereupon,  they  would  not  baslie  rander  him 
to  the  Inglish."  Gordon's  Britane's  Distemper,  p.  193,  published  by  the  l^>alding  Club, 
Aberdeen,  1844,  4  to. 

^  That  it  may  not  be  supposed  that,  as  an  Englishman,  I  misrepresent  this  tranaac* 
tion  by  looking  at  it  from  an  English  point  of  view,  I  will  merely  quote  what  Scotch 
writers  have  said  respecting  it.  "  Giveing  up  the  king  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
English  parliament,  that  soe  they  might  come  by  ther  money."    SomerinlU^s  Memoris 

[*  This  is  misleading.  The  civil  war  began  in  England  in  August,  Z64S  t  the  Scotch 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  made  only  in  September  of  1643.  There  was  now 
much  less  enthusiasm  than  had  been  shown  for  the  previous  National  Covenant.  See 
Hume  Brown,  ii.  330. — Ed.] 

[f  See  editor*s  note  above,  p.  629,  for  a  coirect  account  of  the  sitiiatiQn.  Buckle  hat 
generalized  wxtheut  proper  study  of  the  details.^ED.] 
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The  Scotch,  being  very  poor,  obtained  what  they  most  lacked.  The  Ea^iah, 
a  wealthy  people,  had  indeed  to  pay  the  money,  but  they  were  recompensed  by 
getting  hold  of  their  oppressor,  against  whom  they  thirsted  lor  revenge  ;  and  they 
took  good  care  never  to  let  him  loose  until  they  had  exacted  the  last  penalty  oi 
his  great  and  manifold  crimes.^^ 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  Scotch  recognized  his  son  as  his  snccessor. 
But  before  they  would  crown  the  new  king,  they  subjected  him  to  a  treatment 
which  hereditary  sovereigns  are  not  much  accustomed  to  receive.  They  made 
him  sign  a  public  declaration,  expressing  his  regret  for  what  had  happened,  aul 
acknowledging  that  his  father,  moved  by  evil  counsels,  had  unjustly  shed  the 
blood  of  his  subjects.  He  was  also  obliged  to  declare  that  by  these  things  he 
felt  humbled  in  spirit.  He  had  moreover  to  apologize  for  his  own  errors,  which 
he  ascribed  partly  to  his  inexperience,  and  partly  to  the  badness  of  his  eduGa" 
tion.^    To  evince  the  sincerity  of  this  confession,  and  in  order  that  the  ooa- 

of  the  Somervillest  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  "  The  Scots  sold  their  unfortunate  king»  who  had  fled 
to  them  for  protection,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  Parliament,  for  2OOv00aL 
sterling.'*  Lyon's  History  of  St,  Andrews,  voL  ii.  p.  38.  "The  incidmt  itself  was 
evidence  of  a  bargain  with  a  quid  pro  quo,**  Burton*s  History  of  Scottand^  voL  i  p.  493. 
**  The  sale  of  the  king  to  the  parliament.'*  Napier*s  Life  of  Montrose^  Edinburgh,  1840, 
p.  448.  **  The  king  was  delivered  up,  or  rather  sold,  to  the  parliament's  commlssiODen." 
Brown* s  History  of  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  **  Their  arrears  were  undoubtedly  dne;  the 
amount  was  ascertained  before  the  dispute  concerning  the  disposal  of  his  person,  and  tlM 
payment  was  undertaken  by  the  English  parliament,  five  months  previous  to  the  delivery, 
or  surrender  of  the  king.  But  the  coincidence,  however  unavoidable,  between  that  event 
and  the  actual  discharge  and  departure  of  their  army,  still  affords  a  presumptive  proof 
of  the  disgraceful  imputation  of  having  sold  their  king ;  *  as  the  English,  unless  previously 
assured  of  receiving  his  person,  would  never  have  relinquished  a  sum  so  considerable  u 
to  weaken  themselves,  while  it  strengthened  a  people  vnfti  whom  such  a  material  question 
remained  to  be  discussed.'  "  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii  pp.  369,  370.  [Mostol 
these  citations  are  from  bigoted  royalists,  whose  remarks  should  have  reminded  Buckle 
that  **  the  Scotch  "  took  different  sides,  like  the  English. — Ed.] 

^  A  letter  from  Sir  Edw.  Hyde  to  Lord  Hatton,  dated  April  Z2, 1649  (in  the  Cterawtai 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  479,  Oxf.  i773>  fol*)»  says  of  Charles  II.,  that  the  Scotch  "fold 
his  father  to  those  who  murdered  him."  But  this  is  not  true.  Charles  I.,  though  cer- 
tainly bought  by  the  English,  was  not  murdered  by  them.  He  was  tried  in  the  teoeof 
day  ;  he  was  found  guilty  ;  he  was  executed.  And  most  assuredly  never  did  a  year  psH 
without  men  far  less  criminal  than  he,  suffering  the  same  fate.  Possibly  they  areitght 
who  deem  all  capital  punishment  needless.  That,  however,  has  never  been  proved ;  nd 
if  this  last  and  most  terrible  penalty  is  ever  to  be  exacted,  I  cannot  tell  where  we  shonld 
And  a  more  fitting  subject  to  undergo  it,  than  a  despot  who  seeks  to  subjugate  the  liberties 
of  the  people  over  whom  he  is  called  to  rule,  inflicts  cruel  and  illegal  punishment  o 
who  oppose  him,  and,  sooner  than  renounce  his  designs,  engages  in  a  civil  war, 
fathers  against  their  children,  disorganizing  society,  and  causyig  the  land  to  run 
blood.  Such  men  are  outlaws  ;  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  human  race ;  who  shall 
f  they  fall,  or,  having  fallen,  who  shall  pity  them  ?  [No  historian  now  calls  the 
of  Charles  I.  a  murder,  but  the  statement  in  the  text  really  gives  some  colour  to  thit 
view  by  suggesting  that  the  victors  all  along  intended  to  execute  Charles.  They  of  come 
did  not,  but  long  hoped  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  him.  His  duplicity  forced  on  then 
final  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  charge  of  despotism  lies  as  inefiitablf 
against  Cromwell  as  against  Charles,  and  the  language  of  the  text  and  of  the  forgoing  note 
is  thus  far  from  being  judicial. — Ed.] 

^  The  declaration  was  signed  by  Charles  on  the  i6th  August,  1650.  An  abzidgment  ol 
it  is  given  in  Hal  four*  s  AnnaUs  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  92-94  ;  but  the  entire  document  if 
j)rescrved  by  Sir  Edward  Walker.  See  Journal  of  Affairs  in  Scoilandt  in  Wdlker'M  tfa- 
torical  Discourses,  London,  folio,  1705,  pp.  170-176.  In  it  Charles  is  made  to  state  thit 
''though  his  Majesty  as  a  dutiful  son  be  obliged  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  Royal  FathSi 
and  have  in  estimation  the  person  of  his  Mother  ;  yet  doth  he  desire  to  be  deeply  humbM 
and  afflicted  iu  spirit  before  God,  because  of  his  Father's  hearkening  unto  an 
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fession  might  be  generally  known,  he  was  commanded  to  keep  a  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation,  in  which  the  whole  nation  would  weep  and  pray  for  him,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  escape  the  consequences  of  the  sins  committed  by  his 
family.** 

The  spirit  of  which  acts  like  these  are  but  symptoms,  continued  to  animate  the 
Scotch  during  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  fcnrtunately  for  them  it 
did  so.  For  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  bat  repetitions  of  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.*  From  1660  to  1688  Scotland  was  again  sub- 
jected to  a  tyranny  so  cruel  and  so  exhausting  that  it  would  have  broken  the 
energy  of  almost  any  other  nation.^  The  nobles,  whose  power  had  been  slowly 
but  constantly  declining.^  were  unable  to  resist  the  English,  with  whom  indeed 

evil  councils  and  his  opposition  to  the  work  of  reformation,  and  to  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  by  which  so  much  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  people  hath  been  shed  in  these 
kingdoms.'*  He  went  on  to  say  that  though  he  might  palliate  his  own  misconduct  by 
pleading  **  his  education  and  age,**  he  thinks  it  better  to  "  ingeniously  admovdedge  aU 
his  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  his  father's  house.**  Burnet  {History  of  his  <mn  TimsB  vol.  Um 
p.  97)  says  of  this  declaration  :  "  In  it  there  were  many  hard  things.  The  king  owned 
the  sin  of  his  father  in  marrying  into  anldolatrous  family :  he  acknowledged  the  blood- 
shed in  the  late  wars  lay  at  his  father's' door :  he  ezpres^d  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  ill 
education,"  &c 

M  In  reference  to  this  event,  the  following  entry  occurs  in  Lamont's  Journal :  "  16509 
Dec  22. — The  fast  appointed  by  the  commission  of  the  Idrke  to  be  keiped  thiouge  the 
kingdome  before  the  coronatione,  was  keiped  att  Largo  the  forsaide  day  by  Ifo.  J  a. 
Magill ;  his  lecture,  Reu.  3.  from  v.  14  to  the  end  of  the  chapt ;  his  text  Ren.  2.  4*  5. 
Vpon  the  Thursday  following,  the  26  of  this  instant,  the  fast  was  keiped  in  llkemaner; 
his  lecture  2.  Chro.  ^9  to  v.  12  ;  his  text  2.  Chron.  Z2,  Z3.  The  causes  of  the  first  day 
(not  read)  was,  the  great  contempt  of  the  gospell,  holden  forth  in  its  branches ;  of  tlM 
second  day  (which  were  read),  the  sinns  of  the  king,  and  of  his  father's  houae«  where  sundry 
offences  of  K.  J  ames  the  6  were  acknowledged,  and  of  K.  Charles  the  z»  and  of  K.  Oh.  the  a* 
nowe  king."  The  Diary  of  Mr,  John  LamotU  of  Newton,  p.  25,  Edinburgh,  1830, 4ta  See 
also  Baillie*s  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  107 ;  NicoWs  Diary,  Edinburgh,  4to»  1836, 
p.  38  ;  Row's  Continuation  of  Blair* s  Autobiography,  edit  Wodrow  Society,  p.  355; 
Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  voL  L  p.  253  ;  Presbytery  Book  of  StrM' 
bogie,  edit.  Spalding  Club,  p.  169  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lemark, 
published  by  the  Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839, 4to,  pp.  88, 89. 

K  Wodrow,  who  had  before  him  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  besides  other  evidence 
now  lost,  says  that  the  period  from  1660  to  1688  was  "  a  very  horrid  scene  of  oppression, 
hardships,  and  cruelty,  which,  were  it  not  incontestably  true,  and  well  vouidied  and 
supported,  could  not  be  credited  in  after  ages.*'  Wodroti^s  History  of  the  Chunk  of 
Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  voL  L  p.  57.  And  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Shields  quaintly  but  truly  observes,  *'  that  the  said  government  was  the  most  untender, 
unpeaceable,  tyrannical,  arbitrary  and  wicked,  that  ever  was  in  Scotland  in  any  age  or 
period."  Shields'  Scots  Inquisition,  Edinburgh,  1745,  p.  34.  [Nevertheless  it  was  a 
minority  who  were  tyrannized  over,  not  the  mass  of  the  nation.    See  below,  p.  7z  x.— -Ed.] 

f^  When  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  '*  the  principal  native  nobility" 
accompanied  him  ;  and  **  the  very  peace  which  ensued  upon  the  union  of  the  crowns  may 
be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  which  many  of  our  national  strongholds 
were  either  transformed  into  simple  residences  or  utterly  deserted."  Irving s  History  of 
Dumbartonshire,  4to,  i860,  pp.  137,  166.  The  nobles  "  had  no  further  occasion  to  make 
a  figure  in  war,  their  power  in  vassalage  was  of  little  use,  and  their  influence  of  course 
decayed.  They  knew  little  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  had  no  disposition  to  cultivate 
them."  The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,  Edinburgh,  1733,  P*  85.  Under  Charles  I. 
the  movement  continued ;  **  which  fell  out  partly  through  the  giddiness  of  the  times^  but 
more  by  the  way  his  Majesty  had  taken  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  at  which  tiine  he 

[*  This  is  inexact.  In  the  reigu  of  Charles  II.  there  was  no  attempt  to  impose  a 
ritual  on  the  Presbyterian  Church,  though  bishops  were  imposed.  And  there  was  no 
attempt  to  recover  the  tithes. — Eo.] 
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they  rather  seemed  willing  to  combine,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  share  in 
plundering  and  oppressing  their  own  country.*'  In  this,  the  most  unhappy 
period  through  which  Scotland  had  passed  since  the  fourteenth  century.  IJm 
government  was  extremely  powerful ;  the  upper  classes,  crcraching  before  it, 
thought  only  of  securing  their  own  safety  ;  the  judges  were  so  corrupt  that 
justice,  instead  of  being  badly  administered,  was  not  administered  at  all  ;*  and 
the  parliament,  completely  overawed,  consented  to  what  was  termed  the  redsscwy 
act.  by  which,  at  a  single  stroke,  all  laws  were  repealed  which  had  been  enacted 
since  1633  ;  it  being  considered  that  those  twenty-eight  years  formed  an  epoch 
of  which  the  memory  should  if  possible  be  effaced.* 

did  recover  from  divers  of  them  their  hereditary  offices,  and  also  pressed  them  to  qot 
their  tithes  (which  formerly  had  kept  the  gentry  in  a  dependence  upon  them),  wbaebj 
they  were  so  weakened,  that  now  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  them  (except  the  chief  of 
the  clans),  they  could  command  none  but  their  vassals  **  GtUhry*s  Memoirs,  edit  iToa* 
pp.  127.  128.  Then  came  the  civil  wars,  and  the  rule  of  CromwelL  daring  which  they 
suffered  both  in  person  and  in  property.  Compare  Chambers*  AnmUs,  voL  it  p.  225,  witt 
Laings  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  515,  516.  In  1654  BaiUie  writes  {Letters  md 
Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  249) :  '*  Our  nobilitie,  weell  near  alU  are  wracked."  In  1656,  "Ow 
iK)bIes  lying  up  in  prisons,  and  under  forfaul tries,  or  debts,  private  or  publict,  are  for  the 
most  part  either  broken  or  breaking."  Ibid.,  p.  3x7.  And,  in  1658,  the  same  observer 
writes  (vol.  iii.  p.  387) :  **  Our  noble  families  are  almost  gone :  Lennox  hes  little  inSoot- 
land  unsold  ;  Hamilton's  estate,  except  Arran  and  the  Baroorie  of  Hamilton,  is  soU; 
Argyle  can  pay  little  annuel  rent  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  mecks ;  and  to 
is  nr>  more  drowned  in  debt  than  publict  hatred,  almost  of  all,  both  Scottish  and'EngliA; 
tlie  (.ordons  arc  gone ;  the  Douglasses  little  better ;  EgUntoun  and  Glencaim  on  Ite 
brink  of  breaking :  many  of  our  chief  families'  estates  are  cracking ;  nor  is  there  asy 
appearance  of  any  human  re7ief  for  the  tyme.'* 

The  result  of  all  this  is  thus  described  by  Wodrow,  under  the  year  x66r  :  "  Oar  nobility 
and  Kf'ntry  were  remarkably  changed  to  the  worse  :  it  was  but  few  of  such,  who  had  ben 
active  in  the  former  years,  were  now  alive,  and  those  few  were  marked  out  for  rain.  A 
vrMing  generation  had^sprung  up  under  the  English  government,  educated  under  penary 
and  oppression  ;  their  estates  were  under  burden,  and  many  of  them  had  little  otiNr 
prospect  of  mending  their  fortunes  but  by  the  king's  favour,  and  so  were  ready  to  act 
th.it  part  he  was  best  pleased  with."  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotimndt  vcL  i> 
p.  89. 

'^  **  At  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  regained  full  possession  of  the  royal  pteiugiUfe 
in  Scotland ;  and  the  nobles,  whose  estates  were  wasted,  or  their  spirit  broken,  by  tke 
calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  were  less  able  and  less  willing  than  ever  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  crown.  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  James  VII.,  the  dictates  of 
tlie  monarch  were  received  in  Scotland  with  most  abject  submission.  The  poveity  to 
whirli  many  of  the  nobles  were  reduced,  rendered  them  meaner  slaves  and  more  intolerabh 
tyrants  than  ever.  The  people,  always  neglected,  were  now  odious,  and  loaded  will 
every  injury,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  religious  and  political  principles,  ex- 
tremely repugnant  to  those  adopted  by  their  princes.**  Robertson*s  History  of  Seotteud, 
book  viii.  pp.  257,  258. 

^  A  writer  of  great  autliority.  speaking  of  the  time  of  William  III.,  says :  "  It  isscarodj 
possible  to  conceive  how  utterly  polluted  the  fountain  of  justice  had  become  during  Oc 
two  preceding  reigns.  The  Scottish  bench  had  been  profligate  and  subservient  to  the 
utmost  conceivable  extent  of  profligacy  and  subserviency.**  Burton*s  History  o§  Stat* 
land,  from  i6Sg  to  174S,  London,  1833,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  See  also  voL  ii*  p>  37  ;  and  A»ovn*i 
History  of  Glasgow,  vol.  i.  p.  194,  Glasgow,  1795. 

^  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  10.  Baillie's  Letters  and  Joummit,  voL  iiL  . 
p.  458.  As  few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  read  Scotch  Acts  of  Parliament,  I  will  extract 
from  this  one  its  most  argumentative  passage.  "  And  forasmuch  as  now  it  hath  pkaied 
Almighty  God,  by  the  power  of  his  oune  right  hand,  so  miracoulously  to  restore  the  Kin^ 
Maiestie  to  the  Government  of  his  Kingdonies,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  Royall  power  aid 
Soveranity  over  the  same  :  The  estates  of  Parlia*  doe  conceave  themaeUls  obleUlged  to 
dischairgc  of  ther  duetie  and  conscience  to  Gud  and  the  Kings  Maiestie,  toimploy  all  tlMlr 
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But  though  the  higher  ranks  ignominiously  deserted  their  post,  and  destrayod 
the  laws  which  upheld  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  the  result  prov^  that  the  liberties 
themselves  were  indestructible.  This  was  because  the  spirit  remained  by  which 
the  liberties  had  been  won.  The  nation  was  sound  at  the  core ;  *  and  while 
.that  was  the  case,  legislators  could,  indeed,  atx>lish  the  external  manifestations 
of  freedom,  but  could  by  no  means  touch  the  causes  on  which  the  freedcmi  de- 
pended. Liberty  was  prostrate,  but  yet  it  lived.  And  the  time  would  snrely 
come  when  a  people  who  loved  it  so  dearly  would  vindicate  their  rights.  The 
time  would  come,  when,  in  the  words  of  the  great  poet  of  English  liberty,  the 
nation  would  rouse  herself  Uke  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  in- 
vincible locks,  would  be  as  an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  Vin^ling  her  un- 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  midday  beam,  and  purging  ami  imscaling  her  sight  at  the 
heavenly  fountain  ;  while  the  timorous  binls  of  her  evil  destiny,  loving  the 
twilight,  should  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  meant. 

Still,  the  crisis  was  sad  and  dangerous.  The  people,  deserted  by  every  one 
except  their  clergy,  were  ruthlessly  plundered,  murdered,  and  hnnted,  Uke 
wild  beasts,  from  place  to  place.f  From  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops  they  had 
so  recently  smarted,  that  they  abhorred  episcopacy  more  thsm  ever;  and  3^t 
that  institution  was  not  only  forced  upon  them,  bnt  government  pnt  at  its  head 
Sharp,  a  cruel  and  rapacious  man.  who,  in  1661,  was  raised  to  the  archfaiBhopiic 
of  St.  Andrews.^    He  set  up  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  filled 

power  and  interest  for  vindicateing  his  Maiesties  Authority  from  aU  these  vkdent  in- 
vasions that  have  been  made  upon  it ;  And  so  far  as  is  possible  to  teimiow  01U  of  ih4  wmy 
every  thing  that  may  retaine  any  remembrance  of  these  things  which  have  been  so  eojurioiis 
to  his  M4tie  and  his  Authority,  so  prejudiciall  and  dishonourable  to  the  kingdome*  and 
distructive  to  all  just  and  true  interests  within  the  same."  .  .  .  **  Not  to  retaine  any 
remembrance  thairof,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  held  in  eoertasHng  Mwiom,**  Acts  if 
the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  87,  edit,  folio,  1820.  •  The  date  of  this  Act  is  sSth 
March,  1661. 

^  He  was  made  "  primate  **  in  1661,  but  did  not  arrive  in  Scotland  till  April,  z663. 
Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  236,  247 ;  and  NiedPs  Dittry» 
PP-  363.  364.  "  That  he  was  decent,  if  not  regular,  in  his  deportment,  endued  with 
the  most  industrious  diligence,  and  not  iUiterate,  was  never  disputed;  that  he  was 
vain,  vindictive,  perfidious,  at  once  haughty  and  servile,  rapacious  and  cruel,  his  iriends 
have  never  attempted  to  disown.**  Laing*s  History  of  Scottand,  voL  iv.  pp.  98,  99. 
The  formal  establishment  of  episcopacy  was  in  the  autuom  of  z66x,  as  we  learn  from 
an  entry  in  Lament's  Diary.  **  1661.  Sept.  5  being  Thm^day,  (the  chancelour.  Glen- 
cairne,  and  the  E.  of  Rothes,  haueing  come  downe  from  court  some  dayes  before),  the 
cownsell  of  state  satt  att  Edb.,  and  the  nixt  day,  being  Ftyday,  they  caused  «nitte 
and  be  proclaimed  ouer  the  Crosse,  a  proclamation  in  hht  Maj.  name,  for  establishing 
Episcopacie  againe  in  the  church  of  Scotlande  ;  which  was  done  with  great  sdenmitie, 
and  was  af  terwarde  printed.  A  U  persons,  wither  men  or  weomen,  wtf€  discharged  to  speaks 
against  thai  office,  under  the  paine  of  treason"  The  Diary  of  Mr.  John  LamnU,  p.  140. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  another  contemporary,  was  on  account  of  "  the  Kinges  Majestie 
having  stedfastlie  resolvit  to  promove  the  estait,  power,  and  dignltie  of  Bischops,  and 
to  remove  all  impedimentes  contrary  thairto."  NicoWs  Diary,  4to,  p.  353  ;  on  2X8t  No- 
vember, 1 66 1.  This  curious  diary,  written  by  John  NicoU,  and  extending  from  1630 
to  1667,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1836,  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  is  now  not 
often  met  with. 

[*  Buckle  here  applies  to  Scotland  a  very  different  measure  from  that  which  he  hat 
meted  to  Spain.  On  the  face  of  the  case,  it  was  only  the  English  Revolution  of  z688 
that  "  saved  **  Scottish  liberties.  Strictly  speaking,  they  had  been  destroyed,  and  had 
to  be  reconstituted.  **  Sound  at  the  core  "  is  a  metaphor  which  has  no  proper  place  in 
sociology,  and  the  ensuing  rhetoric  really  explains  nothing. — Ed.] 

[t  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  persecuted  Covenanters  were  a  minority,  and 
that  in  the  Eastern  Lowlands  the  common  people  had  little  or  no  sirmpathy  with  them* 
See  Burton,  History,  vii.  172.  It  must  further  be  remembered  that  the  persecuted 
Cameronians  were  themselves  determined  opponents  of  toleration. — ^Ed*] 
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the  prisons  to  overflowing  ;  and  when  they  would  hold  no  more,  the  victims 
were  transported  to  Barbadoes,*  and  other  unhealthy  settlements.*^  The 
people,  being  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  government  respect- 
ing their  religious  worship,  met  together  in  private  houses  ;  and  when  that 
was  declared  illegal,  they  fled  from  their  houses  to  the  fields.  But  there,  too, 
the  bishops  were  upon  them.^'^  Lauderdale,  who  for  many  years  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  new  prelates,  and  aided  them 
with  the  authority  of  the  executive.®     Under  their  united  auspices  a  new  con- 

«i  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i  pp.  383,  390-395.  Laing^s  His- 
tory  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  38  :  *'  A  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was  procured  bf 
Sharp."  See  also  p.  41  :  "  Under  the  influence  of  Sharp  and  the  prelates,  which  Lander- 
dale'  s  friends  were  unable  to  resist,  the  government  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  Uiod 
resentment  against  its  own  subjects."  Compare  Burners  History  of  his  o$fn  Timi, 
vol.  i.  p.  365.  "  The  truth  is,  the  whole  face  of  the  government  looked  likcr  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  inquisition,  than  of  legal  coiurts ;  and  yet  Sharp  was  never  sattsfied." 
Another  contemporary.  Kirk  ton,  says  of  these  ConuEdssioners :  **  For  ought  I  coaU 
hear,  never  one  appeared  before  them  that  escapt  without  punishment.  Their  coitOB 
was,  without  premonition  or  lybell,  to  ask  a  man  a  question,  and  judge  him  presentiTi 
either  upon  his  silence  or  his  answer.'*  ..."  They  many  times  doubled  the  legal 
punishment ;  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  fyne  appointed  by  law,  they  used  to  add 
religation  to  some  remote  places,  or  deportation  to  Barbadoes,  or  selling  into  slavecy." 
Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  206.  See  also  Naphialit  or  tht  Wm^iifi 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1667,  pp.  126-130.  But  as  particular  cases  bring  such  mattfft 
more  clearly  before  the  mind*  I  will  transcribe,  from  Croohshanh*s  History  of  ik»  Chmd 
of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  the  sentences  pronounced  on  a  single  occasion  by  this  eplMopal 
court.  '*  The  treatment  of  some  of  the  parishioners  of  Ancrum  &  not  to  be  omitted 
When  their  excellent  minister,  Mr.  Livingstone,  was  taken  from  them»  one  Mr.  Jamei 
Scot,  who  was  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  was  presented  to  that  chuffr 
On  the  day  fixed  for  his  settlement,  several  people  did  meet  together  to  oppose  it ;  and 
particularly  a  country  woman,  desiring  to  speak  with  him  in  order  to  Hi«giiaiU_  bin 
from  intruding  himself  upon  a  reclaiming  people,  pulled  him  by  the  cloak.  intreatfa| 
him  to  bear  her  a  little  ;  whereupon  he  turned  and  beat  her  with  his  staff.  lUftpnh 
voked  two  or  three  boys  to  throw  a  few  stones,  which  neither  touched  him  nor  any  of 
his  company.  However,  it  was  presently  looked  upon  as  a  treasonable  tumult*  aid 
therefore  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  that  bounds  fined  and  imprisoned  fooa 
of  these  people,  which,  one  would  think,  might  atone  for  a  crime  of  this  nature*  M 
the  high -commission,  not  thinking  that  sufficient,  ordered  those  criminals  to  be  brao^ 
before  them.  Accordingly,  the  four  boys  and  this  woman,  with  two  brothecs  of  b0 
of  the  name  of  TurnbuU,  were  brought  prisoners  to  Edinburgh.  The  four  boyi  eos- 
fessed,  that,  upon  Scot's  beating  the  woman,  they  had  thrown  each  a  stone.  The  oon- 
missioner  told  them  that  hanging  was  too  good  for  them.  However,  the  sentence  of 
this  merciless  court  only  was,  that  they  should  be  scourged  through  the  city  of  Edii- 
burgh,  burnt  in  the  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  sold  as  slaves  to  Barbadoefc  A 
boys  endured  their  punishment  like  men  and  Christians,  to  the  admiration  of  multitiidiefc 
The  two  brothers  were  banished  to  Virginia  ;  and  the  woman  was  ordered  to  be  iridppad 
through  the  town  of  Jedburgh.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  when  applied  to  that  aha 
might  be  spared  lest  she  should  be  with  child,  mildly  answered.  That  he  would  maki 
them  claw  the  itch  out  of  her  shoulders.'* 

'^  They  were  invested  with  such  immense  power,  that  **  the  old  set  of  bishops  mada 
by  the  parliament,  161 2,  were  but  pigmies  to  the  present  high  and  mighty  lofda." 
Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  See  also,  at  p.  286,  the  remufci 
of  Douglas :  "  It  is  no  wonder  then  the  complaint  against  their  bishops  t>e,  that  tbrir 
little  finger  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  former." 

^  In  1663  Middleton  was  dismissed  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Lauderdale,  who  "vat 
dependent  upon  the  prelates,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  most  furiosa 
demands."     Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  33.     "The  influence,  or  raths 

[*  This  was  dune  by  Cromwell  to  many  of  his  victims,  Irish  and  English. — ^El>*] 
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trivance  was  hit  upon  ;  and  a  body  of  soldiers*  commanded  hy  Turner,  a  drunken 
and  ferocious  soldier,  was  let  loose  upon  the  people.^  The  sufferers,  galled 
to  madness,  rose  in  arms.  This  was  made  the  pretence,  in  1667,  for  fresh  mmtary 
executions,  by  which  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  western  Scotland  were  devas- 
tated, houses  burned,  men  tortured,  women  ravished.^  In  1670  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  declaring  that  whoever  preached  in  the  fields  without 
permission  should  be  put  to  death.<M*    Some  lawyers  were  fonnd  bold  enough  to 

the  tyranny,  which  was  thus  at  the  discretion  of  the  prelates,  was  unlimited ;  and  they 

exercised  it  with  an  unsparing  hand.**    Bower's  History  of  the  UnwersUy  of  Edinburi^ 

vol.  i.  p.  284. 

»*  "  Sir  James  Turner,  that  commanded  them,  was  naturally  fierce,  but  was  mad 
when  he  was  drunk ;  and  that  was  very  often.**  Burnetts  History  of  his  own  Time, 
vol.  i.  p.  364.  Kirk  ton  {History  of  the  Church,  p.  a2i)  says :  "  Sir  James  Turner  hade 
made  ane  expedition  to  the  west  countrey  to  subdue  it  to  the  bishoffs,  in  the  year  1664 : 
another  in  the  year  1665  ;  and  a  third  in  the  year  1666  ;  and  this  was  the  worst**  Full 
particulars  will  be  found  in  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotitmd,  voL  L  pp.  373-375, 
411,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  17,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264,  265.  "  This  method  of  dragooaing  people  to  the 
church,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  so  it  was  a  stranger  in  Sootland* 
till  Bishop  Sharpe  and  the  prelates  brought  it  in.**  voL  L  p.  40Z. 

Sir  James  Turner,  whose  Memoirs,  written  by  himself,  were  not  published  till  thirty 
years  ago,  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  own  drunkenness  in  a  strain  of  maudlin  piety  well 
worthy  of  his  career.  Turner* s  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  Edinburgh,  1829, 4to,  pp.  42*  43* 
At  p.  206,  this  impudent  man  writes :  *'  And  yet  I  confesse,  my  humour  never  was,  nor 
is  not  yet,  one  of  the  calmest ;  when  it  will  be^  God  oolie  knoues  s  j^t  by  many  sad 
passages  of  my  life,  I  know  that  it  hath  beene  good  for  me  to  be  afflicted.**  Periiapf»  how- 
ever, he  may  take  the  benefit  of  his  assertion  (p.  144),  *'  that  I  was  so  larre  from  ex- 
ceeding or  transgressing  my  commission  and  instructions,  that  I  never  came  the  full 
length  of  them.*'  Considering  the  cruelties  he  committed,  what  sort  of  instructions 
could  his  superiors  have  given  to  him  ? 

^  "  Sir  James  Turner  lately  had  forced  Galloway  to  rise  in  arms,  by  his  cruelty  the 
last  and  former  years ;  but  he  was  an  easy  master,  compared  with  General  Dfdziel, 
his  ruffians,  and  Sir  William  Bannatyne,  this  year.*'  Wodrow's  Church  of  Scotland* 
vol.  ii  p.  62.  Dalziel  *'  cruelly  tortured  whom  he  would."  p.  63.  One  woman  **  is 
brought  prisoner  to  Kilmarnock,  where  she  was  sentenced  to  be  let  down  to  a  deep  pit* 
under  the  house  of  the  dean,  full  of  toads  and  other  vile  creatures.  Her  shrieks  thcaioe 
were  heard  at  a  great  distance.**  p.  64.  Two  countrjmien  were  **  bound  together  with 
cords,  and  hanged  up  by  their  thumbs  to  a  tree,  there  to  hang  all  night.*'  Ibid.  Sir 
WiUiam  Bannatyne's  soldiers  seized  a  woman,  '*  and  bound  her,  and  put  lighted  matches 
betwixt  her  fingers  for  several  hours ;  the  torture  and  pain  made  her  almost  distracted} 
she  lost  one  of  her  hands,  and  in  a  few  days  she  died."  Ibid.  **  Opprenions,  murdersy 
robberies,  rapes.*'  p.  65.  **  He  made  great  fires,  and  laid  down  men  to  roast  before  them, 
when  they  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  him  the  money  he  ^required,  or  the  inlormatioii 
he  was  seeking.'*  p.  104.  See  also  Croohshanh*s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand,  voL  i. 
pp.  204-207.  This  History  is  based  upon  Wodrow*s  great  work,  but  contains  many 
facts  with  which  Wodrow  was  unacquainted.  See  Croohshanhf  vol.  L  p.  zz.  Req>ect- 
ing  the  outrages  in  1667,  there  are  some  horrible  details  in  a  book  publi^ied  in  that  very 
year,  under  the  title  of  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  See,  eH>ecially» 
the  summary  at  p.  174  :  **  wounding,  beating,  stripping  and  imprisoning  men*s  persons, 
violent  breaking  of  then:  houses  both  by  day  and  night,  and  beating  and  wounding  tk 
wives  and  children,  ravishing  and  deflowring  of  women,  forcing  wives  and  other  persons 
by  fired  matches  and  other  tortures  to  discover  their  husbands  and  nearest  relations, 
although  it  be  not  within  the  compass  of  their  knowledge,  and  driving  and  tpdUng  all 
their  goods  that  can  be  carried  away,  without  respect  to  guilt  or  innocency." 

^  "  That  whosoever  without  licence  or  authoritie  forsaid  shall  preach,  expound 
Scripture,  or  pray  at  any  of  these  meetings  in  the  ffeild,  or  in  any  house  wher  ther  be 
moe  persons  nor  the  house  contains,  so  as  some  of  them  be  without  doors  (which  is  heerby 
declared  to  be  a  feild  conventicle),  or  who  shall  convocat  any  number  of  people  to  these 
meetings,  shall  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of  ther  goods."    ActB  of  the 
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defend  innocent  men,  when  they  were  tried  for  their  lives  ;  it  was  theiefoR 
determined  to  silence  them  also,  and,  in  1674.  a  great  part  of  the  Facslty 
of  Advocates  was  expelled  from  £dinburgh.<i7  In  1678,  by  the  express  oon- 
mand  of  government,  the  Highlanders  were  brought  down  from  their  inonntsim> 
and,  during  three  months,  were  encouraged  to  &y,  plnnder.  and  bnm  at  thv 
pleasure  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  populous  and  indnstxioiis  parts  of  Soot- 
land.  For  centuries  the  bitterest  animosity  had  existed  between  the  H^- 
landers  and  I^wlanders  ;  and  now  these  savage  mountaineers  *  were  catted 
from  their  homes,  that  they  might  take  full  revenge.  And  well  they  glutted 
their  ire.  During  three  months  they  enjoyed  every  license.  Eight  thoiuand* 
armed  Highlanders,  invited  by  the  English  government,  and  receiving  befoie- 
hand  an  indemnity  for  every  excess,^  were  left  to  work  their  will  upon  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Western  Scotland.  They  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
They  deprived  the  people  of  their  property ;  they  even  stripped  thnn  of  their 
clothes,  and  sent  them  out  naked  to  die  in  the  fields.  Upon  many  they  inflicted 
the  most  horrible  tortures.  Children,  torn  from  their  mothers,  were  foollr 
abused  ;  while  both  mothers  and  daughters  were  subjected  to  a  fate  compsied 
to  which  death  would  have  been  a  joyful  alternative.''* 

Parliaments  of  Scotland,  vol.  viii.  p.  9,  edit.  1820,  folio.  This  was  on  the  13th  Avgut 
1670. 

^  The  immediate  pretence  being  to  do  away  with  appeals.  See  Lmin^s  Hitkry 
of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  pp.  72-74. 

^  "  Savage  hosts  of  Highlanders  were  sent  down  to  depopulate  the  western  sbini 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand,  who  acted  most  outrageous  barbarities»  eiei 
alnK>st  to  the  laying  some  counties  desolate."  A  Cloud  of  Wiinesses  for  Dk#  RoytA  PH' 
rogatives  of  Jesus  Christ,  edit.  Glasgow,  1779,  p.  18.  But  most  authorities  state  the 
number  to  have  been  eight  thousand.  See  Kirkton*s  Hisiary,  p.  386  ;  Armofs  Hnkrf 
of  Edinburgh,  p.  154  ;  Burnetts  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  u,  p.  134  ;  DtkkoMs  Mm' 
tory  of  Glasgow,  p.  67  ;  and  Life  and  Sufferings  of  John  Nisbet,  in  S^ed  BioffmpkJH, 
published  by  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  Chalmers,  however,  in  his  CsMeM 
vol.  iii.  p.  592,  says  10,000.  [Six  thousand  seems  to  be  nearer  the  nuok.  To  tham 
were  added,  however,  3,000  Lowland  militia.  (Hume  Brown,  HisLof  Seoiimmd,IL^) 
And  they  had  free  quarters,  not  for  three  months  but  for  one  {lb.)  only* in  the  1 
of  those  who  refused  to  sign  a  document  abjuring  conventicles,  etc  Even 
who  accepts  Wodrow's  account  of  the  plundering,  silently  sets  aside  (vii.  191)  hisstiariH 
of  outrages.  Buckle  also,  in  the  next  chapter,  rejects  his  testimony  as  to  supematnnl 
interventions  on  behalf  of  preachers.  As  regards  his  charges  against  the  Lowland  troofl 
of  Dalziel.  there  are  other  testimonies  in  corroboration. '  Here  there  are  none.  Asi 
it  is  certain  that  any  thumb-screws  possessed  by  Highlanders  must  have  been  sqiplM 
to  them  by  the  Lowland  Government. — Ed.] 

^  '*  They  were  indemnified  against  all  pursuits,  civil  and  criminal,  on  account  of 
killing:,  wounding,  apprehending,  or  imprisoning,  such  as  should  oppose  them.**  Cfo^ 
sfuink's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  337,  338. 

f^  Short  and  imperfect  notices  of  this  "  Highland  Host,*'  as  it  was  called  at  the  tiai^ 
may  be  found  in  Kirkton's  History,  pp.  385-390,  and  in  CrookshanlCs  Hislory,  voL  L 
PP-  33-1  •  355-  But  the  fullest  account  of  the  enormities  committed  by  these  birtrarit 
is  in  Wodrow's  great  work,  collected  from  authentic  and  official  documents.  See  Ml 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375-4i3»  42i-432f  voL  iU.  pp.  76*  79,  4!!^ 
TIu;y  were  provided  beforehand  with  implements  of  torture.  *'  They  had  good  eton 
of  iron  shackles,  as  if  they  were  to  lead  back  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  and  thumb-lodA 
as  they  call  them  '*  {i.e.  thumb -screws),  '*  to  make  their  examinatioas  and  trials  vlflL" 
vol.  ii.  p.  389.  *'  In  some  places  they  tortured  people  by  scorching  their  bodies  at  wit 
fires,  and  otherwise,''  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  Compare  Laing*s  History  of  Scotimnd^  vot  iv.  pwfl^ 
*'  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  exempt  from  outrage,  and  torture  was  freely  empiojed  Ii 


[*  Above,  in  note  65,  and  below,  in  note  71,  the  grossest  savageries  are  igi^gKulei  \ 
as  committed  by  Lowlanders.    Yet  the  epithet  *'  savage  **  is  always  reserved  by  Boddib 
as  by  his  Lowland  authorities,  for  the  Highlanders. — Ed.]  ^ 
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It  was  in  this  way  that  the  English  government  *  sought  to  break  the  spirit, 
and  to  change  the  opinions,  of  the  Scotch  people.  The  nobles  looked  on  in  silence, 
and.  so  far  from  resisting,  had  not  even  the  courage  to  remonstrate.  The  par- 
liament was  equally  servile,  and  sanctioned  whatever  the  government  demanded.^ 
Still  the  people  were  firm.  Their  clergy,  drawn  from  the  middle  classes,  dung 
to  them  ;  they  clung  to  their  clergy,  and  both  were  nnchanged.  The  bishops 
were  hated  as  allies  of  the  government,  and  were  with  reason  regarded  as  pnbttc 
enemies.  They  were  known  to  have  favoured,  and  often  to  have  suggested, 
the  atrocities  which  had  been  committed ;  f^  and  they  were  so  pleaaed  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  upon  their  opponents  that  no  one  was  surprised  when 
a  few  years  later  they,  in  an  address  to  James  II.,  the  most  cmd  of  all  the 
Stuarts,  declared  that  he  was  the  darling  of  heaven,  and  hoped  that  God  might 
give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies.^s 

The  character  of  the  prince  whom  the  bishops  thus  delighted  to  honour  is 
now  well  understood.  Horrible  as  were  the  crimes  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
they  were  surpassed  by  what  occurred  when  he  in  1680  assumed  the  direction 
of  2Lffairs.73  He  had  worked  himself  to  that  pitch  of  iniquity,  as  to  derive  actual 
enjo3anent  from  witnessing  the  agonies  of  his  fellow-creatures.  This  is  an 
abyss  of  wickedness  into  which  even  the  most  corrupt  natures  rarely  faU.  There 
have  been,  and  always  will  be,  many  men  who  care  nothing  lor  human  snfEering, 
and  who  will  inflict  any  amount  of  pain  in  order  to  gain  certain  ends.  But 
to  take  delight  in  the  spectacle  is  a  peculiar  and  hideous  abomination.  James, 
however,  was  so  dead  to  shame  that  he  did  not  care  even  to  conceal  his  horrible 
tastes.     Whenever  torture  was  inflicted,  he  was  sure  to  be  present,  feasting 


extort  a  confession  of  hidden  wealth.**  And,  at  p.  91,  *'  The  Highlanders,  after  ^yftfting 
free  quarters,  and  wasting  the  country  for  three  months,  wece  dismissed  to  their  hills 
with  impunity  and  wealth.** 

71  **  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  severity,  hardships,  and  bloodshed  from  this  year  ** 
(1661),  "  until  the  revolution,  was  either  actually  brought  on  by  the  bishops,  procured 
by  them,  or  done  for  their  support.**  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand,  voL  i. 
p.  223.  *'  It  was  our  prelates  who  pushed  the  council  to  most  of  their  severities."  p.  247. 
••The  bishops,  indeed,  violently  pushed  prosecutions.**  Croohshanh*8  History  of  the 
Churcks  vol.  i.  p.  298.  In  1666,  *'  As  to  the  Prelates,  they  resolved  to  use  all  severities, 
and  to  take  all  imaginable  cruel  and  rigorous  ways  and  courses,  first  against  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners,  and  then  against  the  whole  west  of  Scotland.**  Row*s  Coniinuaiion 
of  Blair's  Autobiography,  pp.  505,  506,  edit  Edinburgh,  1848.  This  interesting  work 
is  edited  by  Dr.  MXrie,  and  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society. 

72  In  1688  ••  the  bishops  conctured  in  a  pious  and  convivial  address  to  Jame^  as  the 
darling  of  heaven,  that  God  might  give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the  necks  of 
his  enemies.**     Laing*s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  193. 

73  •'  After  the  Duke  of  York  came  down  in  October  **  (i68o)»  **  the  persecution  turned 
yet  more  severe.**  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  voL  iiL  p.  225.  "  Perse- 
cution and  tryanny,  mainly  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  York's  insti^tion.**  Shields* 
Hind  Let  Loose,  p.  147.  **  Immediately  upon  his  mounting  the  throne,  the  executions 
and  acts  prosecuting  the  persecution  of  the  poor  wanderers  were  more  cruel  than  ever." 
p.  200. 

[*  The  tyranny  in  Scotland  was  carried  on  by  Scottish  officials.  There  were  royalists 
there  as  well  as  in  England.  See  below  as  to  the  bishops.  Buckle*s  repeated  allusions 
to  **  the  English  government  **  are  thus  misleading. — Ed.] 

[t  This  misrepresents  the  facts.  There  was  no  parliament  in  1678.  In  1673  ^® 
Parliament  had  opposed  the  policy  of  the  government,  demanding  redress  of  grievances 
before  voting  supplies.  It  was  accordingly  dissolved  despite  protest,  and  no  other  was 
summoned  during  the  administration  of  Lauderdale,  which  ended  in  December,  x679. 
(Hume  Brown,  History,  ii.  403-4)*  Nevertheless,  **  a  body  of  gentlemen  prq>ared  to 
go  to  the  court  in  London,**  and  there  protest  against  the  employment  of  the  Highland 
Host.    They  were  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  CoimciL    (Burton,  viL  z^o.)— Bd.] 
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his  eyes,  and  revelling  with  a  fiendish  joy.^^  It  makes  oar  flesh  oeep  to  tlnk 
that  such  a  man  should  have  been  the  ruler  of  millions.  Bnt  what  shall  m 
say  to  the  Scotch  bishops,  who  applauded  him  of  whose  conduct  they  vcr 
daily  witnesses  ?  Where  can  we  find  language  strong  enough  to  stignutia 
those  recreant  priests,  who.  having  passed  years  in  attempting  to  suDJngite 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  did  towards  the  close  of  thar  career,  and  jiBt 
before  their  final  fall,  band  together,  and  employ  their  united  authority,  tf 
ministers  of  a  holy  and  peaceful  religion,  to  stamp  with  public  approval  a  poitt 
whose  maUgnant  cruelty  made  him  loathed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  vbOM 
revolting  predilections,  unless  we  ascribe  them  to  a  diseased  brain,  are  not  orif 
a  slur  upon  the  age  which  tolerated  them,  but  a  disgrace  to  the  higher  ii  "  ' 
of  our  common  nature  ? 

So  utterly  corrupt,  however,  were  the  ruling  classes  in  Scotland  *  that  sock 
crimes  seem  hardly  to  have  excited  indignation.  The  suffcsrers  were  re&acta; 
subjects,  and  against  them  everything  was  lawful.  The  usnal  torture,  iriack 
was  called  the  torture  of  the  boots,  was  to  place  the  leg  in  a  frame,  into  iriiii 
wedges  were  driven  until  the  bones  were  broken.78  But  when  James  vifltti 
Scotland,  an  opinion  began  to  grow  up  that  this  was  too  lenient,  aiiid  that  otbtf 
means  must  be  devised.  The  spirit  which  he  conununicated  to  his  snboniiBaM 
animated  his  immediate  successors,  and  in  1684.  during  his  absence,  a  aer 
instrument  was  introduced,  termed  the  thumbikins.  T^  was  composed  d 
small  steel  screws,  arranged  with  such  diabolical  art  that  not  only  the  thnA 

74  This  was  well  known  in  Scotland ;  and  is  evidently  alluded  to  by  a  writer  of  tU 
time,  the'Rev.  Alexander  Shields,  who  calls  James  not  a  man,  bnt  a  mooster.  Sr 
Shields'  Hind  Let  Loose,  16S7,  p.  365.  "  This  man,  or  monster  rather,  that  is  now 
the  throne."  And  a  monster  surely  he  was.  Compare  Crookshank'g  Httiory  tf  fe 
Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  when  Spreul  wa 
*'  the  Duke  of  York  was  pleased  to  gratify  his  eyes  with  this  delightful  scene.**  Ali 
WodrovD's  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  253.  and  Laing's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  Iv.  p.  116.  Aocoi* 
ing  to  Burnet,  the  duke's  pleasure  at  witnessing  human  agony  was  a  cold  and  ■  ft 
were  a  speculative  pleasure,  as  if  he  were  present  for  the  purpose  of  contemplitim 
some  curious  experiment.  But  James  was  so  excitable  a  man  that  this  is  hardly  Wf 
At  all  events,  the  remarks  of  Burnet  have  a  painful  interest  for  those  who  study  ~ 
dark,  and,  as  we  may  rejoice  to  think,  these  very  rare  forms  of  human  malignity.  **  1 
any  are  to  be  struck  in  the  boots,  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  council ;  and 
that  occasion  almost  all  offer  to  run  away.  The  sight  is  so  dreadful*  that  withoit  ■ 
order  restraining  such  a  number  to  stay,  the  board  would  be  forsaken.  Bnt  ths  ' ' 
while  he  had  been  in  Scotland  was  so  far  from  withdrawing  that  he  looked  on  al  fli 
while  with  an  unmoved  indifference,  and  with  an  attention,  as  if  he  had  been  ie  Mai 
some  curious  experiment.  This  gave  a  terrible  idea  of  him  to  all  that  observed  it,  ■' 
a  man  that  had  no  bowels  nor  humanity  in  him.**  Burners  History  of  his  oma  TfKtt 
vol.  ii.  pp.  416,  417.  [There  is  no  evidence  here  as  to  "revelling  with  a  fiendUio^" 
That  James  was  cruel  there  can  be  no  question.  But  Buckle  has  expressly  daimfldb 
the  old  inquisitors,  who  showed  the  same  disposition,  that  they  were  coosdcm 
(Above,  p.  108).    The  difference  of  tone  here  is  hardly  scientific. — Ed.] 

75  Shields  {A  Hind  Let  Loose,p.  186)  describes  the  boots  as  **  a  cruel  engine  of  iM: 
whereby,  with  wedges,  the  leg  is  tortured  until  the  marrow  come  out  of  the  bone."  CoB* 
pare  Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  1667,  p.  268 :  "  the 
ordinary  compression  both  of  flesh,  sinews,  and  bones,  by  the  force  of  timber 
and  hammer." 


[*  Such  a  statement  docs  not  consist  with  the  facts  (i)  that  fifty  advocates  .  _ 
from  the  Hdinburgh  bar  in  1674-76,  in  resistance  to  the  interference  of  Lauderdale^ 
the  administration  of  the  courts ;  and  (2)  that  on  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in 
not  only  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  but  the  I^esident  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  1 
Rcntlcmcn  and  episcopal  clergymen  refused  to  subscribe.     (Burtont  viL  Z94-5 
Brown,  ii.  418  ;  Mathieson,  Politics  and  Religion :  a  Study  in  Scottish  Histeryt  ip^ 
ii.  299.) — Ed.] 
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but  also  the  whole  hand,  could  be  compressed  by  them,  producing  pain  more 
exquisite  than  any  hitherto  known,  and  having  moreover  the  advantage  of 
not  endangering  life  ;  so  that  the  torture  could  be  frequently  repeated  on  the 
same  person.'^ 

After  this,  Uttle  more  need  be  said.^  From  the  mere  mention  of  such  things 
the  mind  recoils  with  disgust.  The  reader  of  the  history  of  that  time  sickens 
and  faints  at  the  contrivances  by  which  these  abject  creatures  sought  to  stifle 
public  opinion,  and  to  ruin  for  ever  a  gallant  and  high^irited  people.*  But 
now,  as  before,  they  laboured  in  vain.  More  yet  was  however  to  be  borne. 
The  short  reign  of  James  II.  was  ushered  in  by  an  act  of  singular  barbarity. 
A  few  weeks  sifter  this  bad  man  came  to  the  throne  all  the  children  in  Annandue 
and  Nithsdale,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten,  were  seized  by  the  soldiers, 
separated  from  their  parents,  and  threatened  with  immediate  death.^    The 

78  In  1684  Carstairs  was  subjected  to  this  torture.  See  his  own  account,  in  a  letter 
printed  in  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand,  vol.  iv.  pp.  96-100.  He  writes 
(p.  99) :  "  After  this  communing,  the  king's  smith  was  called  in,  to  bring  in  a  new  instru- 
ment to  torture  by  the  thumbkins,  that  had  never  been  used  before.  For  whereas  the 
former  was  only  to  screw  on  two  pieces  of  iron  above  and  below  with  finger  and  thumb, 
these  were  made  to  turn  about  the  screw  with  the  vdide  hand.  And  under  this  torture 
I  continued  near  an  hour  and  a  half.**  See  also  the  case  of  Spencei  in  the  same  year, 
in  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  iL  p.  418.  *'  Little  screws  of  steel  were  made 
use  of,  that  screwed  the  thumbs  with  so  exquisite  a  torment,  that  he  sunk  under  thk ; 
for  Lord  Perth  told  him,  they  would  screw  every  joint  of  his  whole  body,  one  after 
another,  till  he  took  the  oath.**  Laing  (History  of  ScoUand,  voL  iv.  p.  Z43)  says»  **  the 
thumbikins;  small  screws  of  steel  that  compressed  the  thumb  and  the  whole  hand 
with  an  exquisite  torture  ;  an  invention  brought  by  Drummond  and  Dalziel  from  Russia.** 
For  other  notices,  see  FountainhalVs  Notes  of  Scottish  Affairs  from  i69o  HU  /70/»  Ediu* 
burgh,  4to,  1822,  pp.  41,  97,  loi ;  Bower's  History  of  the  Umversiiy  of  EdU^rgh,  voL  ii. 
p.  30  ;  Crookshank*s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  voL  iL  p.  igz  ;  A  Cloud  of  Wit* 
nesses  for  the  Royal  Prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ,  edit  Glasgow,  1779,  p.  371 ;  and  L4f0 
of  Walter  Smith,  p.  85,  in  the  second  volume  of  Walher*s  Biographia  Pftsbyteria$M,  Edin- 
burgh, 1827. 

77  **  In  1684  the  Scottish  nation  was  in  the  most  distressing  and  pitiable  situation 
that  can  be  imagined.**  .  .  .  '*  The  state  of  society  had  now  become  such  that  in  Edin- 
burgh attention  to  ordinary  business  was  neglected,  and  every  one  was  jealous  of  his 
neighbour.'*    Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vd.  L  p.  307. 

78  *'  Upon  the  loth  of  March,  all  freeholders,  heritors,  smd  gentlemen  in  Nithsdale 
and  Annandale,  and,  I  suppose,  in  most  other  shires  of  the  kingdom,  but  I  name  those 
as  being  the  scene  of  the  severities  now  used,  were  summoned  to  attend  the  king's  stan- 
dard ;  and  the  militia  in  the  several  shires  were  raised.  Wherever  Claverhoose  came, 
he  resolved  upon  narrow  and  universal  work.  He  used  to  set  his  hone  upon  the  hills 
and  eminences,  and  that  in  different  parties,  that  none  might  escape ;  uid  there  his 
foot  went  through  the  lower,  marshy,  and  mossy  places,  where  the  hone  could  not  do 
so  well.  The  shire  he  parcelled  out  in  so  many  divisions,  and  six  or  eight  miles  square 
would  be  taken  in  at  once.  In  every  division  the  whole  inhabitants,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  without  distinction,  were  all  driven  into  one  ocmvenient  place."  .  •  • 
**  All  the  children  in  the  division  were  gathered  together  by  themselves,  under  ten  years, 
and  above  six  years  of  age,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  were  drawn  out  before  them.  Then 
they  were  bid  pray,  for  they  were  going  to  be  shot.  Some  of  them  would  answer.  Sir, 
we  cannot  pray.**  .  .  .  **  At  other  times  they  treated  them  most  inhumanly,  threaten- 
ing them  with  death,  and  at  some  little  distance  would  fire  pistote  without  ball  in  their 
face.  Some  of  the  poor  children  were  frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits,  and  others 
of  them  stood  all  out  with  a  courage  perfectly  above  thefa:  age.  These  accounts  are  so 
far  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  mankind,  that  I  would  not^^have  inserted  them,  had  I  not 

[*  Here  again  the  conduct  which  on  the  part  of  the  inquisitors  Buckle  credits  to  con- 
scientious fanaticism  is  treated  as  possible  only  to  *'  abject  creatures."  Deductkns. 
must  clearly  be  made  for  rhetoric  at  both  points.— Ed.]  _ 
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next  step  was  to  banish,  by  wholesale,  larg^e  numbers  of  adults,  who  were  shipped 
ott  to  unhealthy  settlements  ;  many  of  the  men  first  losing  their  ears,  and  the 
women  being  branded,  some  on  the  hand,  some  on  the  cheek.^  Those  hov- 
ever  who  remained  behind  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  were  ready  to  do 
what  remained  to  be  done.  In  1688,  as  in  1642.  the  Scotch  people  auDd  the 
English  people  united  against  their  common  oppressor,  who  saved  himself  bf 
sudden  and  ignominious  flight.  He  was  a  coward  as  well  as  a  despot,  and  item 
him  there  was  no  further  danger.  The  bishops,  indeed,  loved  hun ;  bnt  they 
were  an  insignificant  body,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves.  I& 
only  powerful  friends  were  the  Highlanders.  That  barbarous  race  thought 
with  regret  of  those  bygone  days  when  the  government  had  not  only  aUoiicd 
them,  but  had  ordered  them,  to  plunder  and  oppress  their  southern  neighboms. 
For  this  purpose  Charles  II.  had  availed  himself  of  their  services  ;  and  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  if  the  Stuart  dynasty  were  restored  they  would  be 
again  employed,  and  would  again  enrich  themselves  by  pillagfing  the  Lov- 
landers.^  War  was  their  chief  amusement ;  it  was  also  their  livefihood ;  end 
it  was  the  only  thing  that  they  understood.^i  Besides  this,  the  mere  tad  thit 
James  no  longer  possessed  authority,  wonderfully  increased  their  loyalty  towaids 
him.  The  Highlanders  flourished  by  rapine,  and  traded  in  anaichy.^  They 
therefore  hated  any  government  which  was  strong  enough  to  punish  cxime; 
and  the  Stuarts  being  now  far  away,  this  nation  of  thieves  loved  them  with 
an  ardour  which  nothing  but  their  absence  could  have  caused.  From  WilUam  m. 
they  feared  restraint  ;  but  the  exiled  prince  could  do  them  no  hurt,  and  iiosld 
look  on  their  excesses  as  the  natural  result  of  their  zeal.*     Not  that  they  caied 

before  ine  several  informations  agreeing  in  all  these  circumstances,  written  at  tha  tae 
by  people  who  knew  the  truth  of  them."  W<Hlrow*s  History  of  ike  Chureh  of  SioHmdt 
vol.  iv.  pp.  255,  256. 

''•*  ""  Numbers  were  transported  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  the  North  America 
settlements ;  but  the  women  were  not  unfrequently  burnt  in  the  che^  and  the  en 
of  the  men  were  lopt  off.  to  prevent,  or  to  detect,  their  return/*  Lain^s  Hitlorj  H 
Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  162.  "  (ireat  multitudes  banished."  Wodrow*s  HiaAoty  of  A« 
Churchy  vol.  iv.  p.  211.  In  July,  1685,  "  the  men  are  ordered  to  have  their  eancfopti 
and  the  women  to  be  marked  in  their  hand."  p.  217.  "  To  have  the  foUowfaig  lti|Bi 
and  mark,  that  they  may  be  known  as  banished  persons  if  they  shall  return  to  thiikii|- 
doui,  t'l;:.  that  the  men  have  one  of  their  ears  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the  hffingn**»i  nd 
that  the  women  be  burnt  by  the  same  hand  on  the  cheek  with  a  burned  iroo."  pu  sit 
These  arc  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  privy -council. 

w  ''  James  II.  favoured  the  Highland  clans.**  Note  in  FouniainhalVM  ScoUish  Afmn 
from  /6S0  till  1701,  p.  100.  He  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  The  alliance  ^rss  nitwl 
and  ready-made  for  him. 

»^  Except  robbing,  which,  however,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  always  a  part  of  war.  is 
this  they  were  very  apt.  Burnet  {History  of  his  own  Timet  vol.  i.  p.  67)  pithily  detaftM 
thcni  as  "  gmxl  at  robbing  ;  "  and  Burton  {Livfs  of  Lovat  and  Forbes,  p.  47)  9Ky%  "To 
steal  even  vestments  was  considerably  more  creditable  than  to  make  thaot**  Otbff- 
wise,  they  were  completely  absorbed  by  their  passion  for  war.  See  TJbotwsofi's  Binuin 
of  the  Jacobites,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175,  176,  London.  1845. 

»2  "  Revenge  was  accounted  a  duty,  the  destruction  of  a  neighbour  a  meritorioM 
exploit,  and  rapine  an  honourable  employment."  Browne's  History  of  the  Hi^ikKik 
vol.  iv.  p.  3(^5.  *'  The  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  clans  kept  up  a  taste  for  hoitflityi 
and  converted  rapine  into  a  service  of  h<inour."  Thomson's  Memoirs  of  Mtf  /MaMRi 
v«)l.  ii.  p.  229. 


[*  Buckle's  account  of  the  Highlanders  is  somewhat  surprisingly  uncritical,  I 
he  followed  the  lead  of  Scotch  writers  such  as  Pinkerton  and  Burton.  He  has  not  reiliirf 
the  nature  of  the  Highland  barbarism.  The  tribesmen  did  not  "think"  and  talii 
the  way  he  represents.  They  merely  followed  their  chiefs  against  the  LoiHaadn  » 
the  Knglish  people  had  followed  the  Edwards  against  Scotland  and  France^  and  Henqr^* 
in  his  French  invasion.     It  is  idle  to  denounce  them  for  acting  precisely  as  other  ittH 
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about  the  principle  of  monarchical  succession,  or  speculated  on  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right .^  The  only  succession  that  interested  them  was  that  of  their 
chiefs.  Their  only  notion  of  right  was  to  do  what  those  chiefs  commanded. 
Being  miserably  poor,^  they,  in  raising  a  rebellion,  risked  nothing  except  their 
Uves,  of  which  in  that  state  of  society  men  are  always  reckless,  if  they  failed, 
they  encountered  a  speedy  and,  as  they  deemed  it,  an  honourable  death.4  If 
they  succeeded,  they  gained  fame  and  wealth.  In  either  case  they  were  sure 
of  many  enjoyments.  They  were  sure  of  being  able,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  indulge 
in  pillage  and  murder,  and  to  practise  without  restraint  those  excesses  which 
they  regarded  as  the  choicest  guerdon  of  a  soldier's  career. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  the  rebellions  of  17 15  and  1745  being  wonderful.ss  the 
only  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  break  out  sooner,  and  that  they  were  not 
better  supported.     In  1745,  when  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  rebels  struck 

B3  Hence,  looking  as  they  did  merely  at  the  physical  qualities  of  individuals,  the 
appearance  of  the  Pretender  in  171 5  disgusted  them,  notwithstanding  his  splendid 
lineage.  See  some  excellent  remarks  in  BurUm^s  History  of  ScotUmd  from  i68g  to  ^74S, 
London,  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  198,  199.  At  p.  383,  Mr.  Burton  justly  observes  that  **  those 
who  really  knew  the  Highlanders  were  aware  that  the  followers  were  no  more  innate 
supporters  of  King  James's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  than  of  Maria  Theresa's 
to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  They  went  with  the  policy  of  the  head  of  the  clan,  whatever 
that  might  be  ;  and  though  upwards  of  half  a  century's  advocacy  of  the  exiled  house  *' 
(this  refers  to  the  last  rebellion  in  1745)  "  had  made  Jacobitism  appear  a  political  creed 
in  some  clans,  it  was  among  the  followers,  high  and  low,  little  better  than  a  nomen- 
clature,  which  might  be  changed  with  circumstances.**  Since  Robertson,  Mr.  Burton 
and  Mr.  Chambers  are,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  two  writers  who  have  taken  the  most 
accurate  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  history  of  Scotland.  RobertKn's  History 
stops  short  where  the  most  important  period  begins ;  and  his  materials  were  scanty. 
But  what  he  effected  with  those  materials  was  wonderful.  To  my  mind,  his  History 
of  Scotland  is  much  the  greatest  of  his  works. 

^  A  curious  description  of  their  appearance,  given  by  the  Derby  Mercury  in  1746  (in 
Thomson* s  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  vol.  iii.  p.  115)  may  be  compared  with  the  more 
general  statement  in  Anderson^s  Prize  Essay  on  the  Higjktands,  Edinburgh,  x8a7»  p.  xa8. 
**  Cattle  were  the  main  resources  of  the  tribe — the  acquisition  of  these  the  great  object 
of  their  hostile  forrays.  The  precarious  crops  gave  them  wherewithal  to  bake  their 
oaten  cakes,  or  distil  their  ale  or  whisky.  When  these  failed,  the  crowded  population 
suffered  every  extreme  of  misery  and  want.  At  one  time  in  particular,  in  Sutherland, 
they  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  broth  made  of  nettles,  thickened  with  a  little  oatmeal. 
At  another,  those  who  had  cattle,  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  bleeding  them 
and  mixing  the  blood  with  oatmeal,  which  they  afterwards  cut  into  slices  and  fried.'* 

8s  Several  writers  erroneously  term  them  *'  unnaturaL**  See,  lor  instance,  Ra^s 
History  of  the  Rebellion^  London,  1746,  pp.  158,  169 ;  and  Homers  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  London,  1802,  4  to,  p.  347*  ["  Unnatural  **  here  is  sin^ily  a  royalist  ^thet^ 
carrying  in  part  the  sense  of  **  parricidal.*'  In  Buckle*s  sense  the  word  can  have  no 
application  whatever,  as  all  events  are  strictly  "  natural.*' — Ed.] 

had  acted  at  the  same  or  even  a  later  stage  of  culture.  To  call  them  a  '*  nation  of 
thieves,"  and  traders  in  anarchy,  is  idle.  No  nation  can  collectively  live  by  thieving  ; 
and  the  Highlanders  did  what  they  could  to  breed  cattle  and  grow  com  in  their  wild 
country.  They  were  non -industrious,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  Lowlanders  were  in 
previous  centuries ;  and  they  raided  Lowland  cattle  as  did  the  Lowland  borderers. 
After  representing  them  as  collectively  loving  the  Stuarts,  Buckle  goes  on  to  put  in 
qualifications  and  to  cite  from  Burton,  with  approval,  a  passage  which  puts  a  dAerent 
face  on  the  whole  matter.  He  ought  to  have  rewritten  the  entire  passage,  which  ex- 
presses a  misconception.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  such  racial  or  collective  consciousness 
among  the  Highland  clans  as  Buckle  had  supposed  ;  and  when  he  saj^  "  they"  raited 
a  rebellion — "  they  "  as  apart  from  their  chiefs,  whom  they  had  just  been  represented 
as  obeying  blindly — he  combines  ddusion  with  self-contradictlOQ.  It  will  be  observedt 
finally,  that  Buckle  says  nothing  of  the  MasMcre  of  Glenooe«^-BD.] 
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England  with  terror,  and  when  they  penetrated  even  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdoiii. 
their  numbers,  even  at  their  height,  including  Lowland  and  Fj^glwh  recmits, 
never  reached  six  thousand  men.  The  ordinary  amount  was  five  thousand;* 
and  they  cared  so  little  about  the  cause  ior  which  they  professed  to  fight,  that 
in  1715,  when  they  numbered  much  stronger  than  in  1745.  th^  refused  to  enter 
England  and  make  head  against  the  government  until  tb^  were  bhbed  bf 
the  promise  of  additional  pay.^  So  too  in  1745.  after  they  bad  won  the  battle 
of  Preston -pans,  the  only  result  of  that  great  victory  was  that  the  HighlandeOk 
instead  of  striking  a  fresh  blow,  deserted  in  large  bodies,  that  they  might  secnn 
the  booty  they  had  obtained,  and  which  alone  they  valued.  They  heeded  aoC 
whether  Stuart  or  Hanoverian  gained  the  day ;  and  at  this  critical  momeat 
they  were  unable,  says  the  historian,  to  resist  their  desire  to  return  to  thdr 
glens,  and  decorate  their  huts  with  the  spoil.^ 

»  "  When  the  rebels  began  their  march  to  the  southward,  they  were  not  6,000  ma 
complete."  Home*s  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  Year  174S9  4to,  p.  rj/.  At  Stidi^ 
the  army,  **  after  the  junctioii  was  made,  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  9,000  im^ 
the  greatest  number  that  Charles  ever  had  under  his  command."  p.  164.  But  the  advi 
invaders  of  England  were  much  fewer.  **  The  number  of  the  rebels  when  they  bepi 
their  march  into  England  was  a  few  above  5,000  foot,  with  about  500  on  horsdndb" 
Home,  p.  331.  Browne  {History  of  the  Highlands,  voL  lit  p.  140)  says :  "  When  ffi» 
tered  at  Carlisle,  the  prince's  army  amounted  only  to  about  4,500  men ;  and  Lord  Geoip 
Murray  states  that  at  I^erby  '*  we  were  not  above  five  thousand  fighting  men,  if » 
many."  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  '745^  edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  Edii- 
burgh,  1834,  p.  54.  Another  writer,  relying  mainly  on  traditional  evidence^  wfk 
*'  Charles,  at  the  head  of  4,000  Highlanders,  marched  as  far  as  Derby."  BnmtCs  Hiriitj 
of  Glasgow,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  Edinburgh,  1797.  Compare  Johnskm^s  Memoirs  of  !*#  AW- 
lion,  3rd  edit.,  London,  1822,  pp.  xxxvii.  xzzviiL  30-32,  52.  Johnstooe  sayi*  p.  6% 
'*  M.  PatuUo,  our  muster -master,  reviewed  our  army  at  Carlisle,  when  It  did  not  exoari 
four  thousand  five  hundred  men."  Afterwards,  returning  to  Scotland*  "our  KOlf 
was  suddenly  increased  to  eight  thousand  men,  the  double  of  what  it  was  whoa  we  wm 
in  England."  p.  iii. 

87  "  Orders  were  given  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Cailisle,  and  recall  the  detach* 
ment  sent  forward  to  Dumfries.  The  Highlanders,  still  true  to  their  stagnant  prtncipht 
refused  obedience."  .  .  .  **  Pecuniary  negotiations  were  now  commenced,  and  tttf 
were  offered  sixpence  a  day  of  regular  pay — reasonable  remuneratioii  at  that  psM 
to  ordinary  troops,  but  to  the  wild  children  of  the  mountain  a  glittering  briber  wkU 
the  most  steady  obstinacy  would  alone  resist  It  was  partly  effective.*'  BwMi 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  **  And  from  this  day  the  Highlanders  had  sixpaBi 
a  head  per  day  payed  them  to  keep  them  in  good  order  and  under  command."  rium't 
History  of  the  late  Rebellion,  London,  1717,  p.  73.  See  also,  on  the  unwillingneH  of  fhl 
Highlanders  to  enter  England,  Rae's  History  of  the  RebMion,  London,  1746,  andeflt 
])p.  270,  271.  Browne  says  {History  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  304):  "Ik 
aversion  of  the  Highlanders,  from  different  considerations,  to  a  campaign  in 
was  almost  insuperable  ;  "  but  **  by  the  aid  of  great  proinises  and  money,  the 
])art  uf  the  Highlanders  were  prevailed  upon  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  coounj 

w  "  Few  victories  have  been  more  entire.  It  is  said  that  scarcely  two  hundndd 
the  infantry  escaped."  .  .  .  *'  The  Highlanders  obtained  a  glorious  booty  in  anni  wl 
clothes,  besides  self-moving  watches,  and  other  products  of  civilization,  which 
prised  and  puzzled  them.  Excited  by  such  acquisitions,  a  considerable  number  1 
not  resist  the  old  practice  of  their  people  to  return  to  their  glens,  and  decorate  thrir 
huts  with  their  spoil."  Burion^s  History  of  Scotland,  voL  iL  p.  465.  Compare  Hmtfi 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  123.  This  was  an  old  practice  of  theirs,  as  Monticse  km/^ 
out,  a  century  earlier,  *'  when  many  of  the  Highlanders,  being  loaded  with  spoil*  deiBrtri^ 
privately,  and  soon  after  returned  to  their  old  country."  Wisheufs  Memoirs  si  ^■ 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  181 9,  p.  189.  So,  too,  Burnet  {Meittoirs  of  UteDalm 
of  Hamilton,  p.  272) :  *'  Besides,  any  companies  could  be  brought  down  from  the  Hi^; 
lands  might  do  well  enough  for  a  while,  but  no  order  could  be  expected  from  theobii^'i 
as  soon  as  they  were  loaded  with  plunder  and  spoil,  they  would  run  away  home  to 
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There  are  indeed  few  things  more  absurd  than  that  lying  spirit  of  romance 
which  represents  the  rising  of  the  Highlanders  as  the  outburst  of  a  devoted 
loyalty.  Nothing  was  further  from  their  minds  than  this.  The  Highlanders 
have  crimes  enough  to  account  for  without  being  burdened  by  needless  reproach. 
They  were  thieves  and  murderers  ;  *  but  that  was  ii^  their  way  of  life,  and  they 
felt  not  the  stigma.  Though  they  were  ignorant  and  ferocious,  they  were  not 
so  foolish  as  to  be  personally  attached  to  that  degraded  family  which,  before 
the  accession  of  WUliam  III.,  occupied  the  throne  of  Scotland.  To  love  such 
men  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  may  perhaps  be  excused  as  one  of  those 
peculiarities  of  taste  of  which  one  sometimes  hears.  But  to  love  all  their 
descendants  ;  to  feel  an  affection  so  comprehensive  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
djmasty.  and,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  that  eccentric  passion,  not  only  to  undergo 
great  hardships,  but  to  inflict  enormous  evil  upon  two  kingdoms,  would  have 
been  a  folly  as  well  as  a  wickedness,  and  would  convict  the  Highlanders  of  a 
species  of  insanity  alien  to  their  nature.  They  burst  into  insurrection  b^^use 
insurrection  suited  their  habits,  and  because  they  hated  all  government  and 
all  order.^  But  so  far  from  caring  for  a  monarch,  the  very  institution  of 
monarchy  was  repulsive  to  them.  It  was  contrary  to  that  spirit  of  clanship 
to  which  they  were  devoted ;  and  from  their  earliest  childhood  they  were 
accustomed  to  respect  none  but  their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  paid  a  ¥rilling  obedi- 
ence, and  whom  they  considered  far  superior  to  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth.^ 

lurking  holes,  and  desert  those  who  had  trusted  them.**  See  also  p.  354.  A  more  recent 
writer,  drawing  a  veil  over  this  little  infirmity,  remarks,  with  much  ddicacy,  that  **  the 
Highlanders,  brave  as  they  were,  had  a  custom  of  returning  home  after  a  battle.**  Thorn- 
son*s  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  London,  1845,  vol.  i.  p.  xaa.  Not  unfrequently  they 
first  robbed  their  fellow -soldiers.  In  1746  Bisset  writes :  '*  The  Highlanders,  who  went 
off  after  the  battel,  carried  off  horses  and  baggage  from  their  own  men,  the  Lowlanders.** 
Diary  of  the  Reverend  John  Bisset,  in  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  CM,  voL  L  p.  377, 
Aberdeen,  1841,  4to.  [Here  the  "  not  unfrequently  **  is  entirely  unjustified ;  and  the 
expressions  "  they  **  and  "  the  Highlanders  **  amount  .to  charging  on  an  entire  army, 
or  race,  the  deeds  of  its  thieves.  On  that  principle  all  armies,  and  all  nations,  are  com- 
munities of  thieves. — Ed.] 

»  '*  Whoever  desired,  with  the  sword,  to  disturb  or  overturn  a  fixed  government, 
was  sure  of  the  aid  of  the  chiefs,  because  a  settied  government  was  ruinous  to  their  power, 
and  almost  inimical  to  their  existence.  The  more  it  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
throve  on  industrially  created  well-being,  the  more  did  it  drive  into  an  antagookt  position 
a  people  who  did  not  change  their  nature,  who  made  no  Industrial  progress,  and  who 
lived  by  the  swords  which  acquired  for  them  the  fruits  of  other  men's  Industry.  With 
their  interests,  a  peaceful,  strong  government  was  as  Inconsistent  as  a  well-gaarded 
sheepfold  with  the  interest  of  wolves.**  Burton* s  History  of  Scotland,  voL  L  pp.  zos,  Z06. 
**  The  Highlanders,  in  all  reigns,  have  been  remarkable  lor  disturbing  the  established 
government  of  Scotland  by  taking  up  arms  on  every  invasion  lor  the  Invaders.*'  Mar- 
chant*  s  History  of  the  present  Rebellion,  London,  1746,  p.  z8.  See  also  Maehy*s  Jounuy 
through  Scotland,  London,  1732,  p.  129  ;  and  a  short  but  very  curious  account  of  the 
Highlanders,  in  i744>  in  The  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  IL  pp.  87^89.  [Mar- 
chant's  statement,  here  quoted,  is  certainly  false ;  and  Burton's  is  one  of  many  which 
discredit  his  work.  The  whole  question  of  his  unscientific  prejudice  Is  discussed  by 
the  editor  in  The  Saxon  and  the  Celt,  1897,  sec.  iv.— Ed.] 

^  An  observer,  who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  studying  their  character  between 
the  rebellion  of  1715  and  that  of  1745.  writes,  "The  ordinary  Highlanders  esteem  it 
the  most  sublime  degree  of  vurtue  to  love  their  chief,  and  pay  him  a  blind  obedience, 
although  it  be  in  opposition  to  the  government,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  evoi  to 
the  law  of  God.    He  is  their  idol ;  and  as  they  profess  to  hnow  no  hing  but  him  (I  was 

[*  Murder,  once  more,  was  probably  rarer  in  the  Highlands  than  in  the  Lowlands  or 
in  England.  Barbaric  feuds  are  not  acts  of  murder.  Through  the  whole  of  this  con- 
cluding section  of  his  work,  Buckle*s  ruined  health  is  seen  to  give  an  Increasin^y  feverish 
character  to  bis  writhig,  and  his  epithets  become  haHtnally  overstrained.— Ed.] 

4^ 
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No  one.  indeed,  who  is  really  acquainted  with  their  history  will  think  them 
capable  of  having  spilt  their  blood  on  behalf  of  any  sovereign,  be  he  whom  he 
might ;  still  less  can  we  believe  that  they  would  quit  their  native  land,  and 
undertake  long  and  hazardous  marches,  with  the  object  of  restoring  that  comipt 
and  tyrannical  dynasty  whose  offences  smelt  to  heaven,  and  whose  cruelties 
had  at  length  kindled  the  anger  even  of  humble  and  meek -minded  men. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  outbreaks  of  1715  and  1745  were  in  our  country 
the  last  struggle  of  barbarism  against  civilization.  On  the  one  side,  war  ud 
confusion.  On  the  other  side,  peace  and  prosperity.  These  were  the  interests 
for  which  men  really  fought  ;  and  neither  party  cared  for  Stuarts  or  for  Hu' 
overians.  The  result  of  such  a  contest  in  the  eighteenth  century  could  haidlf 
be  doubtful.  At  the  time  the  rebcUions  caused  great  alarm,  both  from  thor 
suddenness,  and  from  the  strange  and  ferocious  appearance  of  the  Highland  invi- 
ders.^^     But  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  enables  us  to  see  that,  from  the 

going  farther),  so  will  they  say,  they  ought  to  do  whatever  he  commands,  withoot  in- 
quiry."    Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  edit.  London,  1815, 1'oLiL 
pp.  83,  84.     *'  The  Highlanders  in  Scotland  are,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  soooca 
wrought  upon  to  follow  their  leaders  or  chiefs  into  the  field,  having  a  wonderful  venen- 
tion  for  their  Lords  and  Chieftains,  as  they  are  called  there  :   Nor  do  these  peopU  mr 
consider  the  validity  of  the  engaging  cause,  but  blindly  follow  their  chiefe  into  what  mis- 
chief they  please,  and  that  with  the  greatest  precipitation  imaginable."     PoKm's  Hit' 
tory  of  the  Rebellion,  London,  171 7,  p.  151.     **  The  power  of  the  chiefs  over  their  dm 
was  the  true  source  of  the  two  rebellions.    The  clansmen  cared  no  more  about  the  kgiti* 
mate  race  of  the  Stuarts,  than  they  did  about  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.**  >  •  • 
"The  Jacobite  Highland  chiefs  ranged  their  followers  on  the  Jacobite  side  — tte 
Hanoverians  ranged  theirs  on  the  side  of  government.     Lovat*s  conduct  was  a  sort  of 
experimentum  crucis  ;  he  made  his  clan  Hanoverian  in  one  rebellion,  and  Jacobite* 
another."     Burton's  Lives  of  Lovat  and  Forbes,  p.  150.    Compare  the  change  d  vk 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  in  Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.    Even  to  hk 
as  the  American  war,  the  sovereign  was  deemed  subordinate  to  the  chief.     "OneCaptai 
Frazer  from  the  northern  district  brought  down  a  hundred  of  his  clan,  all  of  the  niBi 
of  Frazer.     Few  of  them  could  understand  a  word  of  English  ;  and  the  only  disHKt 
idea  they  had  of  all  the  mustering  of  forces  which  they  saw  around  them,  was  that  thCf 
were  going  to  hght  for  King  Frazer  and  George  ta  Three.**    Penn^M  TradUumt  ef  PiHti» 
pp.  49,  50,  Perth,  1836.     [Buckle  and  his  authorities  here  treat  as  peculiar  to  the  Hi^ 
landers  a  feudal  habit  which  he  ascribes  below  (p.  727)  to  "  tens  of  thousands  *'  of  L0V- 
landers.    This  is  the  normal  critical  practice  of  the  exponents  of  race -prejudice^— M 
ci  Which  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  they  were  cannibals.     "  The  late  Bfr.  HaOntfli^ 
Rathillct,  who  had  been  in  this  expedition  **  (the  Rebellion  of  1745),  "  told  Hr.  Y<M|| 
that  the  belief  was  general  among  the  people  of  England,  that  the  Highlanders  ate cfaittM 
Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  3rd  edit.  London,  iSaa,  p.  loi.      Such  a 
notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  wns  made  somewhat  plausible  by  the  revolting 
of  the  Highlanders  in  the  first  rebellion  of  1715,  when  they  committed,  in  the  LuwlMJi 
horrible  outrages  on  cr)rpses  which  they  dug  up.     See  the  contemporary  evident  k 
Corre'ipondence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  published  by  the  Wodrow  Society.  vdL.  fc ' 
pp.  86, 87, 03-  "  They  have  even  raised  up  some  of  my  Lord  Rothes*s  children  lUid  iinij^ 
their  dead  bodies  "...**  till  the  stench  put  them  away.**      In  1745  they 
their  entrance  into  Kngland  in  the  following  manner.     "  The  rebels,  during  their  ftlfk  j 
Carlisle,  conmiittcd  the  most  shocking  detestable  villanies ;    for,  not  contented  «l^  J 
robbing  families  of  their  most  valuable  effects,  they  scrupled  not  to  act  their 
insolence  on  the  persons  of  some  young  ladies,  even  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  A 
gentleman,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  London,  writes  thus  :  *  That,  after  being  in  a 
stripped  of  every  tiling,  he  had  the  misery  to  see  three  of  his  daughters  treated  in  nEfci. 
manner  that  he  could  not  relate  it.'  "     Marchanf  s  History  of  the  present  R^eilion^l/md^ 
1746.  PP-  181,  182.     [Wodrow's  story  is  extremely  improbable,  and  as  his  gron 
is  held  by  Buckle  to  be  obvious  in  other  matters,  it  should  l>c  held  to  put  his 
doubt  here.     Marchant's  lack  of  detailed  evidence  for  his  charges  is  significant   BiV 
the  an ti -Celtic  Burton  admits  (viii.  458)  that  the  Highlanders b^ved  well,  keeptaf^ 
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beginning,  success  was  impossible.  Though  the  government  was  extremely 
remiss,  and,  notwithstanding  the  information  it  received,  allowed  itself  on  both 
occasions  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  there  was  no  real  danger.^  The  English,  not 
being  particularly  enamoured  either  with  the  Highlanders  or  with  the  Stuarts, 
refused  to  rise  ;  ^  and  it  cannot  be  seriously  supposed  that  a  few  thousand  half- 
naked  banditti  had  it  in  their  power  to  prescribe  to  the  people  of  England  what 
sovereign  they  should  obey,  and  under  what  sort  of  government  they  should 
live. 

After  1745  there  was  no  further  interruption.  The  interests  of  civilization, 
that  is.  the  interests  of  knowledge,  of  liberty,  and  of  wealth,  gradually  assumed  the 
upper  hand,  and  reduced  men  like  the  Highlanders  to  utter  insignificance. 
Roads  were  cut  through  their  country  ;  and  for  the  first  time  travellers  from  the 
south  began  to  mingle  with  them  in  their  hitherto  inaccessible  wilds.^    In  those 

discipline.  They  certainly  never  approached  the  savagery  displayed  by  English  troops 
not  merely  in  previous  centuries,  when  England  was  at  a  far  higher  culture -level  than  the 
Highlands,  but  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. — Ed.] 

^  Even  when  they  had  penetrated  to  Derby,  the  best  informed  of  their  own  party 
despaired  of  success.  See  the  J  acobitical  account  in  The  Lockhart  Papers,  London,  4to, 
1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  458  :  **  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  of,  was  what  was  now  to  be  done  : 
they  were  now  at  Derby,  with  an  army  not  half  the  niunber  of  what  they  were  reported 
to  be,  surrounded  in  a  manner  with  regular  troops  on  all  sides,  and  more  than  double 
their  number.  To  go  forward  there  was  no  encouragement,  for  their  friends  (if  they  had 
any)  had  kept  httle  or  no  correspondence  with  them  from  the  time  they  altered  England.*' 
The  Chevalier  De  Johnstone,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Rebellion,  frankly  says, 
'*  If  we  had  continued  to  advance  to  London,  and  had  encountered  all  the  troops  of  England, 
with  the  Hessians  and  Swiss  in  its  pay,  there  was  every  appearance  of  our  being  immedio 
ately  exterminated,  without  the  chance  of  a  single  man  escaping."  JohnsUme^s  Memoirs 
of  the  Rebellion  in  174S  and  174^*  ?•  79» 

^  Lord  George  Murray,  the  commander-in-chief  in  1745,  was  unwilling  to  advance  far 
south  of  Carlisle,  **  without  more  encouragement  from  the  country  than  we  had  hitherto 
got."  See  his  own  account,  in  The  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion  of  1743,  edited  by 
R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh,  1834,  p.  48.  But  his  prudent  advice  was  overruled.  The 
Highlanders  pressed  on  ;  and  that  happened  which  any  one  tolerably  acquainted  with 
England  might  have  foreseen.  Johnstone  {Memoirs  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  70)  says^  "  In 
case  of  a  defeat  in  England,  no  one  in  our  army  could  by  any  possibility  escape  destruc- 
tion, as  the  English  peasants  were  hostile  towards  us  in  the  highest  degree ;  and,  besides,  the 
army  of  Marshal  Wade  was  in  our  rear,  to  cut  us  off  from  all  communication  with  Scot- 
land." And  at  p.  81,  "  In  every  place  we  passed  through,  we  fpund  the  En^^ish  very  ill 
disposed  towards  us,  except  at  Manchester,  where  thore  appeared  some  remains  of 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart."  The  champion  of  arbitrary  power  would  find  a 
different  reception  now,  in  that  magnificent  specimen  of  English  proq>erity,  and  of  true^ 
open-mouthed,  English  fearlessness.  But  a  century  ago  the  men  of  Mancbesttf  were 
poor  and  ignorant ;  and  the  statement  of  Johnstone  respecting  them  is  confirmed  by 
Home,  who  says,  "  At  Manchester,  several  gentlemen,  and  about  200  or  300  of  the  common 
people,  joined  the  rebel  army  ;  these  were  the  only  Englishmen  (a  few  individuals  excepted) 
who  joined  Charles  in  his  march  through  the  country  of  England,"  Home*s  History  of  the 
Rebellion  in  i745*  London,  1802,  4to,  p.  145.  In  1715  the  English  equally  held  back, 
except  at  Manchester.  See  Patients  History  of  the  late  Rebellion,  London,  17x7,  pp.  89, 
loS. 

M  The  establishment  of  roads  caused  great  displeasure.  Pennant,  who  visited  Scot- 
land in  1769,  says,  "  These  publick  works  were  at  first  very  disagreeable  to  the  old  chief- 
tains, and  lessened  their  influence  greatly :  for  by  admitting  strangers  am<mg  them, 
their  clans  were  taught  that  the  Lairds  were  not  the  first  of  men."  Pennamt^s  Tour  in 
Scotland,  4th  edit.  Dublin,  1775,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury this  feeling  began  to  die  away.  "  Till  of  late,  the  people  of  Kintail,  as  weU  at  other 
Highlands,  had  a  strong  aversion  to  roads.  The  more  inaccessible,  tiie  more  sacnre^ 
was  their  maxim."  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  voL  vi.  p.  244,  Edinbori^ 
1793- 
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parts  the  movement  was  indeed  very  slow  ;  bat  in  the  Lowlands  it  was  rniidi 
more  rapid.  For  the  traders  and  inhabitants  of  towns  were  now  becoming  ^lo- 
minent,  and  their  authority  helped  to  neutralixe  the  old  warlike  and  anaithud 
habits.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  taste  for  oommerciil 
speculation  sprung  up,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  energy  of  Scotland  was  tuned 
mto  this  new  channel. *&  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  same  tendencf 
was  displayed  in  literature  :  and  works  on  mercantile  and  economical  sabjecti 
became  common.^  A  change  in  manners  was  also  perceptible.  About  thii 
period  the  Scotch  began  to  lose  something  of  that  nigp[ed  ferocity  which  had 
distinguished  them  of  old.  This  improvement  was  evinced  in  several  wa]fs: 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  an  alteration,  which  was  first  observed  in  171a 
when  it  was  noticed  that  men  were  leaving  off  armour,  which  had  hitherto  beet 
worn  by  ever>'  one  who  could  afford  it,  as  a  useful  precaution  in  a  barbutM^ 
and  therefore  a  warlike,  society. w 

To  trace  the  general  progress  in  its  various  parts,  or  even  to  indicate  the  im- 
mediate consequences,  iK-ould  require  a  separate  volume.  One  of  the  results  in 
however,  too  conspicuous  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  though  it  does  not  desern 
all  the  importance  that  has  been  attached  to  it.  This  is,  the  abolition  of  bendi- 
tar\'  jurisdictions,  which  after  all  was  but  a  symptom  of  the  great  movemest 
and  not  a  cause  of  it ;  being  itself  due  partly  to  the  growth  of  the  industrial  spint 
and  partly  to  that  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  which  had  bea 
\'isible  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  many  tgd 
certain  persons  of  noble  birth  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  trying  offences,  and  em 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  simply  because  their  ancestors  had  done  « 
before  them  ;  the  judicial  power  being  in  fact  part  of  their  patrimony,  and 
descending  to  them  like  the  rest  of  their  property  *    An  institution  of  tto  ao^ 

B^'  *'  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  revolution  settlement,  the  ardent  htiangtd 
the  Scottish  people  were  turned  out  of  their  old  channels  of  religious  controversy  and  va 
in  the  direction  of  commercial  enterprise."  Burton's  Criminal  Triais  tfiSeotfMAvoLL 
p.  104.  Compare  Bvnirt's  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  iv.  pp.  286,  287t  418 ;  udthi 
note  (at  p.  41Q) :  "  The  lords  and  commons  of  Scotland  were  then  de^rons  of  geCtl^ 
into  trade.'*  This  is  under  the  year  1699.  ^^  '^^  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  writes :  " Byai 
contrivance  of  any  man,  but  by  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  change  of  the  geotaoi 
this  nation,  all  their  thoughts  and  inclinations,  as  if  united  and  directed  by  a  H^ 
po\%-er,  seem  to  be  turned  upon  trade,  and  to  conspire  together  for  its  1  ~ 
First  Discourse  on  the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  in  Fletcher  of  Salioun's  PoiHicai  IKorfo,  OaifM 
1749,  p.  57.  At  this  the  clergy-  were  imeasy.  In  1709  the  Reverend  Robert  Wodkiv 
expresses  an  opinion,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  **  the  sin  of  our  too  great  foodnHB  to 
trade,  to  the  neglecting  of  our  more  valuable  interests,  I  humbly  think  will  be 
upon  our  judgment."  Wodrcu*s  Correspondence,  Edinburgh,  1842,  8vq»  voL  L  p.  4^ 
In  the  same  year,  sr^me  ships  being  taken  by  the  French,  part  of  the  loss  fell  upon  Qaap* 
Thereupon  Wodrow  ^Tites  :  **  It's  said  that  in  all  there  is  about  eighty  thousand poMi 
sterling  lost  there,  whereof  Glasgow  has  lost  ten  thousand  pound.  I  wish  tradingpcM* 
may  see  the  language  of  such  a  Providence.  I  am  sure  the  Lord  Is  remarkably  frM ' 
upon  our  trade,  in  more  respects  than  one.  since  it  was  put  in  the  room  of  rdigikain 
late  alteration  of  our  constitution."  Wodrow* s  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  21R,  4to»  pubUAedlf 
the  Maitland  Club. 

w  Laing  {History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  296),  under  the  year  1703,  says :  "  Ever 
the  proje(*tcd  settlement  at  Darien,  the  genius  of  the  nation  had  acquired  a  new  " 
and  as  the  press  is  the  true  criterion  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  numerofus  pa 
on  political  and  conmicrcial  subjects  with  which  it  dally  teemed,  had  snndaated  At 
religious  disputes  of  tlic  former  age."     Unfortunately  for  Scotland,  they  werebf^ 
means' suppLin ted.     Still,  the  movement  was  great,  and  not  to  be  mistaken. 

^  "  It  was  only  in  1 710  that  they  began  to  throw  off  their  armour,  and  aUow  thesoUk 
to  merge  into  the  quiet  and  industrious  craftsman."  Penny's  Traditiams  of  Piflk,  |k Sik 
Perth,  1836.     This  particularly  applies  to  the  citizens  of  Perth. 

w  On  these  "  hereditary  or  proprietary  jurisdictions,"  which  coufeired  the  'W;*^^ 
I  would  rather  say,  the  power,  of  putting  people  to  death,  see  Burlon^s  Hitkury  cf  Sait^' 
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which  made  a  man  a  judge,  not  because^he  was  apt  for  the  office,  but  because^he 
was  born  under  particular  circumstances,  was  a  folly  which  the  revolutionary 
temper  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  likely  to  spare.  The  innovating  spirit 
for  which  that  age  was  remarkable  could  hardly  fail  to  attack  so  preposterous 
a  custom  ;  and  its  extinction  was  facilitated  both  by  the  decline  of  the  nobles 
who  possessed  the  privilege,  and  by  the  rise  of  their  natural  opponents,  the  trading 
and  commercial  classes.  The  decay  of  the  Scotch  nobility  in  the  eighteenth 
century  may  be  traced  to  two  special  causes,  in  addition  to  those  general  causes 
which  were  weakening  the  aristocracy  nearly  all  over  Europe.  With  the  general 
causes,  which  were  common  to  England  and  to  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  we 
are  not  now  concerned.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  entirely  dependent 
on  that  advance  of  knowledge  which,  by  increasing  the  authority  of  the  intellec- 
tual class  undermines,  and  must  eventually  overthrow,  mere  hereditary  and 
accidental  distinctions.  But  those  causes  which  were  confined  to  Scotland  had 
a  more  political  characrer,  and  though  they  were  purely  local,  they  harmonized 
with  the  whole  train  of  events,  and  ought  to  be  noticed,  as  links  of  a  vast  chain, 
which  connects  the  present  state  of  that  singular  country  with  its  past  history. 

The  first  cause  was  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England,  in  1707,  which  struck 
a  heavy  blow  at  the  Scotch  aristocracy.  By  it  the  legislature  of  the  smaller 
country  was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  larger,  and  the  hereditary  legislators  suddenly 
sunk  into  insignificance.  In  the  Scottish  parliament  there  were  a  hundred  and 
forty-five  peers,  all  of  whom,  except  sixteen,  were  by  the  Act  of  Union  deprived 
of  the  power  of  making  laws.^^  These  sixteen  were  sent  off  to  London,  and  took 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  they  formed  a  small  and  miserable 
fraction.  On  every  subject,  however  important  to  their  own  country,  they  were 
easily  outvoted  ;  their  manners,  their  gesticulations,  and  particularly  their  comical 
mode  of  pronouncing  English,  were  openly  ridiculed  ;  100  and  the  chiefs  of  this 

vol.  i.  p.  425,  vol.  ii.  p.  402.  The  technical  term  for  so  monstrous  a  privilege  was  the 
right  "  of  pit  and  gallows."  PitcairtCs  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland^  vol.  ii.  p.  94  :  and 
Mackenzie's  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters  CrimiruU,  pp.  70,  loo,  187,  210. 
This  meant  that  men  were  to  be  hung  and  women  to  be  drowned.  See  also  Arnot's  His- 
tory of  Edinburgh,  p.  224  ;  FourUainhalVs  Notes  on  Scottish  Affairs,  p.  139  ;  Hume's 
History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  i.  p.  346  ;  Lettice's  Scotland,  p.  271  ;  Sinclair's  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  417,  vol.  iv.  p.  478,  vol.  vi.  pp.  195,  258,  vol.  viii.  pp.  129,  348,  vol.  xiii. 
P-  563,  vol.  xiv.  p.  34,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  442,  600,  vol.  xviii.  p.  473. 

9»  Laing  (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  345)  says  that  in  1706  "  the  conmions  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  were  160 ;  the  peers  145.**  Of  these  peers,  the  Treaty  of  Union 
declared  that  '*  sixteen  shall  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords." 
De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  London,  1786,  4to,  pp.  205, 
538.  The  English  House  of  Lords  consisted  of  179  members.  See  The  Lockhart  Papers, 
London,  1817,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  343,  547.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  result  of  this 
sweeping  measure,  by  which,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  **  Scotland  was  to  retrench  her 
nobility."  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union,  p.  495.  Compare  p.  471  :  "  The  nobility  being 
thereby,  as  it  were,  degraded  of  their  characters."  In  17 10  a  Scotchman  writes  in  his 
journal :  "It  was  one  of  the  melancholyest  sights  to  any  that  have  any  sense  of  our  antient 
Nobility,  to  see  them  going  throu  for  votes,  and  making  partys,  and  giving  their  votes  to 
others  who  once  had  their  oun  vote  ;  and  I  suspect  many  of  them  reu  the  bargain  they 
made,  in  giving  their  oun  pouer  away."     Wodrow's  Analeda,  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

100  xhe  Scotch,  consequently,  became  so  eager  to  do  away  with  this  source  of  mirth, 
that  even  as  late  as  the  year  1761,  when  the  notorious  lecturer,  Sheridan,  visited  Edin- 
burgh, "  such  was  the  rage  for  speaking  with  an  English  accent,  that  more  than  three 
hundred  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  the  most  eminent  in  the  country  for  rank  and 
learning,  attended  him."  Ritchie's  Life  of  Hume,  London,  1807,  p.  94.  It  was  however 
during  about  twenty  years  immediately  after  the  Union  that  the  Scotch  members  of 
ParUaraent,  both  Lords  and  Conmions,  were  most  jeered  at  in  London,  and  were  treated 
with  marked  disrespect,  socially  and  politically.  Not  only  were  they  mocked  and  lam- 
pooned, but  they  were  also  made  tools  of.  In  September,  171 1,  Wodrow  writes  {Analecta, 
vol.  i.  p.  348,  4to,  1842) :  **  In  the  beginning  of  this  (month),  I  hear  a  generall  dissatis- 
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old  and  powerful  aristocracy  found  themselves,  to  their  utter  amaxement,  looked 
on  as  men  of  no  account,  and  they  were  often  obliged  to  fown  and  cringe  at  the 
levee  of  the  minister,  in  order  to  procure  a  place  for  some  needy  dependent.  Thdr 
friends  and  relations  appUed  to  them  for  offices,  and  generally  applied  in  vain. 
Indeed  the  Scotch  nobles,  being  very  poor,  wanted  for  themselves  more  than  the 
EngUsh  government  was  inclined  to  give,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  their  clamour 
they  lost  both  dignity  and  reputation. *®i  They  were  exposed  to  mortifying 
rebulls,  and  their  true  position  being  soon  known,  weakened  their  influence  at 
home,  among  a  people  already  prepared  to  throw  off  their  authority.  To  thif^ 
however,  they  were  comparatively  indifferent,  as  they  looked  lor  future  fortime 
not  to  Scotland  but  to  England.  London  became  the  centre  of  their  intrigna 
and  their  hopes.  ^^^^    Those  who  had  no  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  longed  to  hsvc 

faction  our  Nobility  that  wcr  at  last  Parliament  have  at  their  treatment  at  Loodoi' 
They  complean  they  arc  only  made  use  of  as  tools  among  the  English,  and  cast  by  wba 
their  party  desigiies  are  over."  The  next  year  (1712),  the  Scotch  members  of  the  Hotat 
of  Cmninqos  met  together,  and  expressed  their  **  high  resentment  of  the  uncivil,  haughtf 
treatment  they  mett  with  from  the  English."  The  Lockhari  Papers,  London,  1817. 4^ 
vol.  i.  p.  417.  Sec,  further.  Burton* s  History  of  Scotland,  vd.  iL  p.  27.  "  Without  d^ 
scending  to  rudeness,  the  polished  contemporaries  of  Wharton  and  St.  J  ohn  could  madiki 
the  sensitive  and  haughty  Scots  by  light  shafts  of  raillery  about  their  pronondatioB  a 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  etiquette."  Some  curious  observations  upon  the  wa^ 
in  which  the  Scotch  pronounced  EngUsh,  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  fooad 
in  Murefs  Short  Account  of  Scotland ^  London,  1702,  pp.  13,  14.  The  author  of  thiibcxk 
was  chaplain  to  a  Scotch  regiment. 

101  Among  many  illustrations  with  which  contemporary  memoirs  abound,  the  foOov* 
iiig  is  by  no  means  the  worst.  Burnet,  as  a  Scotchman,  thinks  proper  to  say  that  thoee 
<)i  his  countrymen  who  were  sent  to  Parliament  **  were  persons  of  such  distinctiaii,  that 
they  very  well  deserved  "  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  they  were  treated.  Tf 
which.  Lord  Dartmouth  adds :  "  and  were  very  importunate  to  have  their  dLMb 
rewarded.  A  Scotch  carl  pressed  Lord  Godolphin  extremely  for  a  place.  He  said  then 
was  none  vacant.  The  other  said,  his  lordship  could  soon  make  one  so,  if  he  pleiwH 
Lord  Godolphin  asked  hhn,  if  he  expected  to  have  any  body  killed  to  make  room  ?  H> 
said.  No ;  but  Lord  Dartmouth  commonly  voted  against  the  court,  and  every  bodf 
wondered  that  he  had  not  been  turned  out  before  now.  Lord  Godolphin  told  hfflb  Is 
hoped  his  lordship  did  not  expect  that  he  should  be  the  person  to  propose  it ;  andadviMl 
him  never  to  mention  it  any  more,  for  fear  the  queen  should  come  to  hear  ol  it;  fori 
she  did,  his  hardship  would  run  great  risk  never  to  have  a  place  as  long  as  she  lived.  M 
he  could  not  forbear  telling  every  where,  how  ill  the  lord  treasurer  had  used  him."  Bth 
net's  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  v.  p.  349,  Oxford,  1823.  Compare  the  acooon^ia 
1710,  in  Wodrou;'s  Analccta,  vol.  i.  p.  293.  "  Argyle  is  both  picked  {Le.  piqaedjit  ^ 
Marlburrou,  andhis  brother  Yla,  for  refuising  him  a  regiment ;  and  Godolphin  shoaM  hm 
said  to  the  Queen  that  my  Lord  Yla  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  regiment !  ThcEirf 
of  Marr  was  one  of  the  greatest  cronnies  Godolphine  had*  till  the  matter  of  his  peoBBa 
after  the  Secretary  office  was  taken  from  him,  came  about.  Godolphine  caused  diav' 
during  pleasure  ;  Marr  expected  it  durmg  life,  which  the  Treasurer  would  not  yicUlft 
and  therefore  they  brake.*'  The  history  of  the  time  is  full  of  these  wretched  sqnabUA 
which  show  what  the  Scotch  nobles  were  made  of.  Indeed  their  rapacity  was  soihaia- 
less  that  in  171 1  severall  of  them  refused  to  perform  their  legislative  duties  in  Load* 
unless  they  received  some  offices  which  they  expected.  **  About  the  midle  of  this  ibobA 
I  hear  ther  was  a  meetiuR  of  several  of  our  Scots  Peers,  at  the  Viscount  of  KibyA^ 
where  they  concerted  not  to  goc  up  to  this  parliament  till  peremptorly  writ  for;  tf' 
(also)  some  assurance  be  given  of  the  places  they  were  made  to  hope  for  last  seMiostf' 
have  missed.'*  Wodrow's  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  365.  In  1712  the  same  Scotchmaavi 
{A  nalecttiy  vol.  ii.  p.  8 ) :  "  Our  Scots  Peers*  secession  from  the  House  of  Peers  makesov^j 
noise  ;  but  they  doc  not  hold  by  it.  They  som times  come  and  somtimes  goe.  andAV 
render  themselves  base  in  the  eyes  of  the  English.**  See  also  a  letter  **  concerning  the  Soli 
PcorHge,"  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  607.  edit.  Scott,  London,  18x4,  4to.  , 

1^^  A  Scotch  writer,  twenty  years  after  the  Union,  says :  "  Most  of  oar  gsntkniB**] 
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one,  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  darling  object  of  nearly  every  Scotch  noble 
was  to  be  made  an  English  peer.  ^03  xhe  scene  of  their  ambition  being  shifted, 
they  were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old  associations.  Directly  this  was 
apparent,  the  foundation  of  their  power  was  gone.  From  that  moment  their 
real  nationahty  vanished.  It  became  evident  that  their  patriotism  was  but  a 
selfish  passion.  They  ceased  to  love  a  country  which  could  give  them  nothing, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence^' their  country  ceased  to  love  them. 

Thus  it  was  that  this  great  tie  was  severed.  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  move- 
ments, there  were  of  course  exceptions.  Some  of  the  nobles  were  disinterested, 
and  some  of  their  dependents  were  faithful.  But  looking  at  the  Lowlands  as  a 
whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  bond  of  affection  was  gone  which  in  former  times  made  tens  of  thousands 
of  Scotchmen  ready  to  follow  their  superiors  in  any  cause,  and  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  at  a  nod.*  That  spirit,  which  was  once  deemed  ardent  and  generous, 
but  which  a  deeper  analysis  shows  to  be  mean  and  servile,  was  now  almost  extinct, 
except  among  the  barbarous  Highlanders,  whose  ignorance  of  afiairs  long  pre- 
vented them  from  being  influenced  by  the  stream  of  events.  That  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  change  was  the  Union,  will  probably  be  denied  by  no  one  who  has 
minutely  studied  the  history  of  the  period.  And  that  the  change  was  beneficial, 
can  be  questioned  only  by  those  sentimental  dreamers  with  whom  life  is  a  matter 
rather  of  feehng  than  of  judgment,  and  who,  despising  real  and  tangible  interests, 
reproach  their  own  age  with  its  material  prosperity,  and  with  its  love  of  luxury, 
as  if  they  were  the  result  of  low  and  sordid  desires  unknown  to  the  loftier  temper 
of  bygone  days.  To  visionaries  of  this  sort,  it  may  well  appear  that  the  bar- 
barous and  ignorant  noble,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  devoted  retainers,  and 
living  with  rude  simplicity  in  his  own  dull  and  wretched  castle,  forms  a  beautiful 
picture  of  those  unmercenary  and  uncalcuiating  times  when  men,  instead  of 
seeking  for  knowledge,  or  for  wealth,  or  for  comfort,  were  content  with  the  frugal 
innocence  of  their  fathers,  and  when,  protection  being  accorded  by  one  class, 
and  gratitude  felt  by  the  other,  the  subordination  pi  society  was  maintained,  and  its 
different  parts  were  knit  together  by  sympathy,  and  by  the  force  of  common 
emotions,  instead  of,  as  now,  by  the  coarse  maxims  of  a  vulgar  and  selfish  utility. 

people  of  quahty,  who  have  the  best  estates  in  our  country,  Uve  for  the  most  part  at 
London."  Reasons  for  Improving  the  Fisheries  and  Linen  Manufacture  of  Scotland,  Lon- 
don, 1727,  p.  22.  I  do  not  know  who  wrote  this  curious  little  treatise  ;  but  the  author  was 
evidently  a  native  of  Scotland.  See  p.  25.  I  have,  however,  still  earUer  evidence  to 
adduce.  A  letter  from  Wodrow,  dated  9th  of  August,  1725.  complains  of  **  the  general 
sending  our  youth  of  quality  to  England  ;  "  and  a  letter  to  him,  in  I7i6t  describes  the 
Anglicizing  process  going  on  among  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  only  nine  years  after  the 
Union.  "  Most  of  our  Lords  and  others  here  do  so  much  depend  on  the  EngUsh  for  their 
posts,  and  seeking  somewhat  or  other,  that  their  mouths  are  almost  quite  stopped ;  and 
really  most  of  them  go  into  the  English  way  in  all  things"  Wodrow' s  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  196,  vol.  iii.  p.  224.  The  Earl  of  Mar  lost  popularity  in  Scotland  on  account  of  the 
court  he  paid  to  Lord  Godolphiu  ;  for  he  '*  appears  to  have  passed  much  more  time  in 
intrigues  in  London  than  among  the  gardens  of  Alloa."  Thomson's  Memoirs  of  the 
Jacobites,  vol.  i.  p.  36.  Even  Earl  Hay,  in  his  anxiety  to  advance  himself  at  the  English 
court,  ''  used  to  regret  his  being  a  Scots  peer,  and  to  wish  earnestly  he  was  a  commoner." 
Letters  of  Lord  Grange,  in  The  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii.  p.  39,  Aberdeen, 
4tc),  1846. 

i'^3  Indeed,  their  expectation  ran  so  high,  as  to  induce  a  hope,  not  only  that  those 
Coniniissioners  of  the  Union  who  were  Scotch  peers  should  be  made  English  ones,  but 
that  "  the  whole  nobility  of  Scotland  might  in  time  be  admitted."  Laing's  History  of  Scot- 
land,  vol.  iv.  p.  346.  Compare  The  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  343  :  "  The  Scots 
Peerage,  many  of  whom  had  been  bubled  with  the  hopes  of  being  themselves  created 
British  Peers."     Also  The  Gordon  Letters,  in  The  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii. 

pp.  227»  228. 

F  [♦  Compare  note  90,  above,  where  precisely  this  attitude  is  specified  as  peculiar  to 

Highlanders. — Ed.  J 
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Th()>>c>.  however,  whose  knowledge  gives  them  some  acquaintana;  with  the  real 
course  of  human  atlairs.  will  see  that  in  Scotland,  as  in  all  civilized  countrio, 
the  (locIinL'  of  aristocratic  power  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  general  progroL 
It  must  therefore  be  esteemed  a  fortunate  circumstance  tnat  among  the 
Scotch,  where  that  power  had  long  been  enormous,  it  was  vreakened  in  the 
eightoiMith  century,  not  only  by  general  causes,  which  were  operating  elsewfao^ 
but  also  by  two  smaller  and  more  special  causes.  The  first  of  these  minorcaiuci 
was,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  Union  with  England.  The  other  cause  was, com- 
paratively speakiuf;,  insignificant,  but  still  it  produced  decided  effect,  partin- 
larly  in  tlie  northern  districts.  It  consisted  in  the  fact  that  some  of  theoUot 
Highlanrl  noljlcs  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  that,  when  that 
rebellion  was  put  down,  those  who  escaped  from  the  sword  were  glad  to  save 
their  lives  l)y  flying;  abroad,  leaving  their  dependents  to  shift  for  themselveL* 
They  became  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Pretender,  or  at  all  events  intrig«d 
for  him.  That  indeed  was  their  only  chance,  their  estates  at  home  being  lor- 
feited.  For  nearly  forty  years  several  great  families  were  in  exile,  and  althongft 
al)out  1784  they  began  to  return,**  other  associations  had  been  farmed  dn| 
their  absence,  and  new  ideas  had  arisen,  both  in  their  own  *"'w^«  and  in  tha 
minds  of  their  retainers.  A  fresh  generation  had  grown  up,  and  fresh  inBnfniiS 
had  been  l)rought  to  bear.  Strangers,  with  whom  the  people  had  no  ^mpathf. 
had  intruded  upon  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  and  though  they  might  receive  obedh 
ence.  it  was  an  obedience  unaccompanied  by  deference.  Tlie  real  reverence  w» 
Kone  ;  the  homage  of  the  heart  was  no  more.  And  as  this  state  of  things  laUrf 
tor  about  forty  years,  it  interrupted  the  old  train  of  thought,  and  the  fans 
habits  were  so  completely  broken  that  even  when  the  chiefs  vrere  restored  M 
their  forfeiteil  hcmours.  they  found  that  there  was  another  part  of  their  inhari- 
tance  which  they  were  unable  to  recover,  and  that  they  hsbd  lost  for  evtf  thai 
unreserved  submission  which  in  times  of  yore  had  been  willingly  paid  to  thflir 
fathers,  iw 


^^  The  Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  in  his  plaintive  remarks  on  the  battle  ol 
says :  "  The  ruin  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Scotland  inunfidial^f 
followed  our  defeat."  Johnstones  Memoirs  of  the  RebeUion  in  174s*  P-  «"•  H^^ 
course  could  not  perceive  that,  sad  as  such  ruin  was  to  the  individual  suflferera,  it  «■ 
an  immense  bcnetit  to  the  nation.  Mr.  Skene,  referring  to  the  year  1748,  sayaof  thi 
Highlanders:  "Their  long -cherished  ideas  of  clanship  gradually  gave  wayuadBrthi 
absence  and  ruin  of  so  many  of  their  chiefs."    Skene's  Higkianders^  vol.  L  p.  147. 

^^  "  About  1784  the  exiled  families  began  to  return."  Penny's  Trmdiiiom  of  Ft^ 
p.  41.  See  also  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vcL  iv.  p.  53.  In  1784  " a  bfflpiMA 
the  Commons  without  opposition."  to  restore  the  "  Forfeited  Estates"  in  the  north il 
Scotland.  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  I3i6->i332.  On  that  oocate 
Fox  said  (p.  1321),  the  proprietors  "had  been  sufficiently  punished  by  forty  yaarf 
deprivation  of  their  fortunes  for  the  faults  of  their  ancestors." 

i"o  Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  Reminiscences  (5th  edit.  Edinburgh,  1859,  P«  S7)>  notkeathak 
owing  to  "  transfers  of  property  and  extinction  of  ohl  families  \ix  the  Hlg^landa*  M«al 
as  frr)m  more  general  causes."  the  old  clannish  affection  "  is  passing  away."  Bat  life 
intelliKent  observer  has  not  indicated  the  connexion  between  so  important  a  fact  and  fit 
Rebellion  of  1745.  In  171)2,  Heron  writes:  "The  prejudices  of  clanship  have  ahaort 
died  away."  ..."  The  dependents  of  the  famUy  of  Kenmure  are  still  attached  toik 
represiMitative  with  nmch  of  that  affection  and  respect  with  which  the  tribes  of  tbeHi^ 
lands  have  till  lately  been  accustomed  to  adhere  to  their  lord."  Heran*s  Jomneylkmit 
the  Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  2nd  edit.  Perth,  1799,  voL  L  p.  348,  voL  IL  p.  134-  S« 
also  the  remarks  made,  in  the  same  year,  in  LeUice's  Letters  on  a  Tour  IJkfoag*  wmim 
Parts  of  Scotlatui,  London.  1794,  p.  340.  To  trace  the  movement  back  stfll  fortkA 
Pennant  writes,  in  1769  :  "  But  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  their  character  begiM* 
be  more  faintly  marked  ;  they  mix  more  with  the  world  ;  and  become  dnUy  leu  afladrf 
to  their  chiefs.'*  ..."  During  the  feudal  reign,  their  love  for  their  chef  tain  indooedtta* 
to  bear  many  things,  at  present  intolerable.'*  These  two  important  passages  an  ia  fH 
4th  edition  of  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  194.  vol.  ii  p.  307,  Dublin.  1773.    !*• 
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Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  course  of  afiairs  in  Scotland  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of  it,  was  marked  by  a 
more  rapid  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  than  was  seen  in  any  other 
country.  It  was  therefore  an  easy  task  for  the  English  government  to  procure 
a  law  which,  by  abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictions,  deprived  the  Scotdi  aristoc- 
racy, in  1748,  of  the  last  great  ensign  of  their  power .^^v'  The  law,  being  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  worked  well ;  and  m  the  Highlands  in  particular 
it  was  one  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  something  like  the  order 
of  a  settled  statc^o^  But  in  this  instance  as  in  every  other,  the  real  and  over- 
ruling cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  society.  A  few 
generations  earUer,  hardly  any  one  would  have  thought  of  abolishing  these  mis- 
chievous jurisdictions,  which  were  then  deemed  beneficial,  and  were  respected 
as  belonging  to  the  great  families  by  natural  and  inalienable  right.  Such  an  opinion 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  state  of  things  then  existing.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  legislature  had  at  that  time  been  so  rash  as  to  lay  its 
hand  on  what  the  nation  respected,  popular  sympathy  would  have  been  aroused, 
and  the  nobles  would  have  been  strengthened  by  what  was  intended  to  weaken 
them.i<)9  In  1748,  however,  matters  were  very  different.  Public  opinion  had 
changed  ;  and  this  change  of  opinion  was  not  only  the  cause  of  the  new  law, 
but  was  the  reason  of  the  new  law  being  effective.  And  so  it  always  is.  They, 
indeed,  whose  knowledge  is  almost  confined  to  what  they  see  passing  around 
them,  and  who  on  account  of  their  ignorance  are  termed  practical  men,  may  talk 
as  they  will  about  the  reforms  which  government  has  introduced,  and  the  improve- 
ment to  be  expected  from  legislation.  But  whoever  will  tidce  a  wider  and  more 
commanding  view  of  affairs,  will  soon  discover  that  such  hopes  are  chimericaL 
They  will  learn  that  lawgivers  are  nearly  always  the  obstructors  of  society, 
instead  of  its  helpers;  and  that  in  the  extremely  few  cases  inwhidi  their  measores' 
have  turned  out  well,  their  success  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that,  contrary 
to  their  usual  custom,  they  have  implicitly  obeyed  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and 
have  been,  as  they  always  should  be,  the  mere  servants  of  the  people,  to  whose 
wishes  they  are  bound  to  give  a  public  and  legal  sanction.* 

Another  striking  pecuUarity  of  Scotland  during  the  remarkable  period  we  are 
now  considering  was  the  sudden  rise  of  trading  and  manufacturing  interests. 
This  preceded,  by  a  whole  generation,  the  celebrated  statute  of  1748,  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  weakened  the  great  families,  against  whom 

prove  that,  twenty-four  years  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  the  decay  of  affection  was  so 
manifest  as  to  strike  a  candid  and  careful  but  by  no  means  philosc^hic  observer.  For 
Pennant  to  have  discerned  these  changes,  they  must  already  have  risen  to  the  surface- 
Other  and  corroborative  evidence  will  be  found  in  SmckUr's  Acamni  of  Scoihntk  vol.  it 
P'  545.  Edinburgh,  1792  ;  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  377, 437,  vol.  xilL  p.  310,  voL  xv.  p.  59a,  voL  xx. 
P-  33. 

lOT  BurUm*s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  535-537«  StmUhen*  Hitiory  of  ScoUandp 
Glasgow,  1828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5i9-525« 

^^  Macpherson  {Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  iiL  p.  259)  says,  "This  excellent  statute 
may  not  unfitly  be  termed  a  new  magna  charta  to  the  free  people  of  Scotland.'* 

^^  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Macpherson,  who  asserts  in  his  valuable  work  that 
the  abolition  of  these  jurisdictions  "  should  undoubtedly  have  been  made  an  eisentiaj 
preliminary  of  the  consolidating  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland» 
concluded  forty  years  before."  Macpherson*s  Annals  of  Commeru,  voL  lit  p.  257.  Com* 
pare  De  Foe's  History  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  pp.  4589  459,  London, 
1786,  4to. 

[*  Either  it  is  here  implied  that  lawgivers  are  not  obe3ing  the  spirit  of  their  time  when 
they  make  bad  laws,  or  the  whole  theorem  falls  to  the  ground.  But  if  that  proposition 
be  maintained,  another  of  Buckle's  theses  is  destroyed,  for  it  will  then  follow  that  legis- 
lators are  nearly  always  able  to  legislate  against  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  that  case  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  practically  no  effect  on  legislation.  The  passage  is  a  redmHo  ad 
absurdum. — Ed.] 
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that  statute  wab  directed.  The  movement  may  be  traced  back,  as  I  havealrndy 
noticed,  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  in  active  opentioi 
before  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  had  passed  amy.  A 
mercantile  anfl  money -making  spirit  was  diffused  to  an  extent  formerly  imknov^ 
and  men  becoming  valued  for  their  wealth  as  well  as  for  their  birth,  anewstmdari 
of  excellence  was  introduced,  and  new  actors  appeared  on  the  scene.  HeretoioR, 
persons  were  respected  solely  for  their  parentage  ;*  now  they  were  also  reelected 
for  their  riches.  The  old  aristocracy,  made  uneasy  by  the  change,  did  cvot- 
tliini;  they  could  to  thwart  and  discourage  these  young  and  dangerous  riTah." 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  their  feeling  somewhat  sore.  The  tendency  idiich  wm 
exhibited  was  indeed  fatal  to  their  pretensions.  Instead  of  aakmg  who  vtf 
a  man's  father,  the  question  became,  how  much  he  had  got.  And  certainly,  il 
either  ({uestion  is  to  be  put,  the  latter  is  the  more  rationaL  Wealth  is  a  reslaid 
substantial  thing,  which  ministers  to  our  pleasures,  increases  our  comfort,  mollir 
plies  our  resources,  and  not  unfrequently  alleviates  our  pains.  But  birth  ii  i 
dream  and  a  shadow,  which,  so  far  from  benefiting  either  body  or  mind,  oaijr 
puffs  up  its  ])ossessor  with  an  imaginary  excellence,  and  teaches  him  to  deniB 
those  whom  nature  has  made  his  superiors,  and  who,  whether  engaged  in  sdfflig 
to  our  knowledge  or  to  our  wealth,  are  in  either  case  ameliorating  the  condHioi 
of  society,  and  rendering  to  it  true  and  valuable  service. 

This  antagonism  between  the  aristocratic  and  trading  spirit  lies  in  the  nstiff 
of  things,  and  is  essential,  however  it  may  be  disguised  at  particular  pedodk 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  history  of  trade  has  a  philosophic  importance  in  letaaw 
to  the  progress  of  society,  quite  independent  of  practical  considerations.  Oi 
this  account  1  have  called  the  attention  of  the  r^sider  to  what  otherwise  would b> 
foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  present  Introduction ;  and  I  will  now  trace,  tf 
briefly  as  possible,  the  beginning  of  that  great  industrial  movement,  to  theezUt- 
sion  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy  is  to  be  partly  ascribed. 

The  Union  with  England,  which  was  completed  in  1707,  produced  inimfffr** 
and  striking  effects  on  trade.  Its  first  effect  vras  to  throw  open  to  the  Soolch 
a  new  and  extensive  commerce  with  the  EngUsh  colonies  in  America.  Befonthi 
Union,  no  goods  of  any  kind  could  be  landed  in  Scotland  from  the  American pbi- 
tations,  unless  they  had  first  been  landed  in  England,  and  paid  duty  tMt; 
nor  even,  in  that  case,  might  they  be  conveyed  by  any  Scotch  ves8d.ui  Thiswtf 
one  of  many  foolish  regulations  by  which  our  l^islators  interfered  with  thi 
natural  course  of  affairs,  and  injured  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  aivci 
as  those  of  their  neighbours.     Formerly,  however,  such  laws  were  con^deredf 

11'^  In  1740  ''  the  risiiif{  manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  the  coantry**«ai 
*'  luoked  down  uii'.ui  and  discouraged  by  the  feudal  aristocracy."  BurUm's  LiwnefLK^ 
and  Forbes,  p.  j(»i. 

Ill  "■  Whereas  Scotland  had  before  this  prohibited  all  the  English  woollen  manufsctHA 
under  severe  ])cnultics,  and  England  on  the  other  hand  had  excluded  the  Soots  fam 
trading  with  Scots  ships  to  their  colonies  m  America,  directly  from  Scotlandt  sod  M 
confiscated  even  their  own  liinglish  ships  trading  to  the  said  colonies  from  Fngir^* 
navigated  or  manned  with  above  one-third  Scots  seamen,*'  &c.  Z)«  Foe's  History  §itt 
Ufiiott,  p.  603.  In  i69()  the  wise  men  in  our  English  parliament  passed  a  law,  "  thatos 
no  pretence  whatever  any  kind  of  goods  from  the  English  American  plantations  Aorii 
hereafter  be  put  on  shore,  either  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland  or  Scotland,  without  Mil 
first  landed  in  ]<:ngland.  and  having  also  paid  the  duties  there,  under  forfeiture  of  shi^a' 
cargo."  Maiphi'Tsoti's  Annals  of  Commerce^  vol.  ii.  p.  684.  Certainly,  the  mora  an* 
knows  of  the  history  of  icKislation,  the  more  he  will  wonder  that  nations  should  btvsiM 
able  to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  forniidabic  impediments  which  legislators  have  tbEon* 
in  their  way. 

[*  Buckie  lias  here  forgotten  his  previous  account  of  the  respect  of  the  people  far  Uc 
clergy.  And  it  is  not  seriously  to  be  supposed  that  before  the  d^teeatii  oantocyiicfc 
citizens  were  in»t  respected  for  their  wealth. — Ed.] 

Lt  Considered,  that  is,  by  traders  as  well  as  by  legislators.— Ed.] 
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to  be  extremely  sagacious,  and  politicians  were  constantly  contriving  protective 
schemes  of  this  sort,  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  inflicted  incalciilable  harm. 
But  if,  as  seems  probable,  one  of  their  objects  in  this  instance  was  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  Scotland,  they  were  more  than  usually  successful  in  effecting  the 
purpose  at  which  they  aimed.  For  the  whole  of  the  western  coast,  being  cut 
off  from  direct  intercourse  with  the  American  colonies,  was  debarred  from  the 
only  foreign  trade  it  could  advantageously  follow ;  since  the  European  ports 
lay  to  the  east,  and  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ii^taUtants  of  Western  Scotland 
without  a  long  circumnavigation,  which  prevented  them  from  competing  on  equal 
terms  with  their  countrymen,  who,  sailing  from  the  other  side,  were  already  near 
the  chief  seats  of  commerce.  The  consequence  was  that  Glasgow  and  the  other 
western  ports  remained  almost  stationary ;  having  comparatively  few  means  of 
gratifying  that  enterprising  spirit  which  rose  among  them  late  in  me  seventeenth 
century,  and  not  daring  to  trade  with  those  prosperous  colonies  which  were  Just 
before  them  across  the  Atlantic,  but  from  which  they  were  entirely  excluded  by 
the  jealous  precautions  of  the  English  parUament.^^ 

When,  however,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  the  two  countries  became  one,  these 
precautions  were  discontinued,  and  Scotland  was  allowed  to  hold  direct  inter- 
course with  America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  result  which  this  pro- 
duced on  the  national  industry  was  almost  instantaneous,  because  it  gave  vent 
to  a  spirit  which  had  begun  to  appear  among  the  people  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  because  it  was  aided  by  those  still  more  general  canaes  which,  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  predisposed  that  age  to  increased  industry.  The  west  of 
Scotland,  being  nearest  to  America,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  movement.  -In  1707 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  without  the  interference  of  government,  impeded 
on  themselves  a  voluntary  assessment,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  hanxrar. 
In  this  undertaking  they  displayed  so  much  zeaX  that  by  the  3rear  17x0  the 
whole  of  the  works  were  compfet^  ;  a  pier  and  capacious  harbour  were  erected, 
and  Greenock  was  suddenly  raised  from  insignificance  to  take  an  important  part 
in  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic.^^^  For  a  while,  the  merchants  were  content  to  carry 
on  their  traffic  with  ships  hired  from  the  English.  Soon,  however,  they  became 
bolder  ;  they  began  to  build  on  their  own  account ;  and  in  17 19  the  first  vessel 
belonging  to  Greenock  sailed  for  America.i^*     From  that  moment  their  commerce 

m  **  A  spirit  for  commerce  appears  to  have  been  raised  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  between  the  periods  of  1660  and  1707,  when  the  Union  with  Bn^^and  took  placed" 

.  .  But,  **  whatever  their  trade  was  at  this  time  it  could  not  be  considerable :  the  ports 
to  which  they  were  obliged  to  trade  lay  all  to  the  eastward ;  the  drcumnavigatioa  of  the 
island  would  therefore  prove  an  almost  insurmountable  bar  to  the  commerce  of  Glasgow ; 
the  people  upon  the  east  coast,  from  their  situation,  would  be  in  possession  of  ahnost 
the  whole  commerce  of  Scotland.*'    Gtbson*s  History  of  GUugom,  p.  S05t  Glasgow,  1777* 

113  '« The  importance  of  the  measure  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock  to  make  a 
contract  with  thesuperior,  by  which  they  agreed  to  an  assessment  of  zs.4i.  starling  on  every 
sack  of  malt  brewed  into  ale  within  the  limits  of  the  town ;  the  money  so  levied  to  be 
applied  in  liquidating  the  expence  of  forming  a  proper  harbour  at  Greenock.  The  work 
was  begun  at  the  epoch  of  the  Union,  in  1707 ;  and  a  capacious  harbour,  containing 
upwards  of  ten  Scotish  acres,  was  formed  by  building  an  extensive  circular  pier,  with  a 
straight  pier,  or  tongue,  in  the  middle,  by  which  the  harbour  was  divided  into  two  parts. 
This  formidable  work,  the  greatest  of  the  kind  at  that  thne  in  Scotland,  incurred  an 
expence  of  more  than  100,000  marks  Scots."  Chalmers*  Caledonia,  v<d.  iii.  p.  8o7»  London, 
1824,  4to.  In  M*Culloch*s  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary,  Lcmdon,  1849,  voL  L 
p.  930,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  inhabitants  took  the  matter  (1707)  into  their  own  hands, 
and  agreed  with  their  superior  to  assess  themselves  at  a  certain  rate,  to  build  a  proper 
pier  and  harbour.    The  work  was  finished  in  1710,  at  an  expense  of  5>S5S^-" 

^^*  *'  The  trade  of  Greenock  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  made  on  its  harbour. 
The  union  of  the  kingdoms  (1707)  opened  the  colonies  to  the  enterprising  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  and  generally  of  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  was  not  till  17x9  that  the  first 
vessel  belonging  to  Greenock  crossed  the  Atlantic**  M'Culloch*s  GeograpMcdl  ami 
Statistical  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  930. 
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increased  so  rapidly  that  by  the  year  1740  the  tax  which  the  citicens  had  laid 
on  themselves  sufhccd  not  only  to  wipe  ofE  the  debt  which  had  been  incurred, 
but  also  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  available  for  municipal  purposes."'^  At 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  action  of  the  same  causes,  Glasgow  emerged  from 
obscurity.  In  17 18  its  enterprising  inhabitants  launched  in  the  Clyde  the  first 
Scotch  vessel  which  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  thus  anticipating  the  people  of 
Greenock  by  one  year.^i*  Glasgow  and  Greenock  became  the  two  great  com- 
mercial outlets  of  Scotland,  and  the  chief  centres  of  activity .^^^  Comforts,  and 
indeed  luxuries,  hitherto  only  attainable  at  enormous  cost,  b^;an  to  be  diffused 
through  the  country.  The  productions  of  the  tropics  could  now  bo  procured 
direct  from  the  New  World,  which  in  return  offered  a  rich  and  abundant  marlttt 
for  manufactured  goods.  This  was  a  further  stimulus  to  Scotch  industry,  and  its 
effects  were  immediately  apparent.  The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  finding  i 
great  demand  among  the  Americans  for  linen,  introduced  its  manufacture  into 
their  city  in  1725,  whence  it  extended  to  other  places,*  and,  in  a  short  time,  give 

115  '*  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  new  harbour  in  increasing  the  trade  and  the  popuUtiot 
of  the  town,  that  the  assessment  and  port -dues  cleared  off  the  whole  debt  befdce  174'^ 
and  left  in  that  year  a  clear  surplus  of  27,000  marks  Scots,  or  1500!.  sterling."  CMmtri 
Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  807.  "  After  the  Union,  however,  the  trade  of  the  port  increued 
so  rapidly  that  in  the  year  1740  the  whole  debt  was  extinguished,  and  there  remained 
a  surplus,  the  foundation  of  the  present  town's  funds,  of  27,000  merks.*'  SimdtU^i 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  576,  Edinburgh,  1793. 

116  "  By  the  Union,  however,  new  views  were  opened  up  to  the  men:hants  of  the  city ; 
they  thereby  obtained  the  Uberty  of  a  free  conmierce  to  America  and  the  West  IndiB|» 
from  which  they  had  been  before  shut  out ;  they  chartered  English  vessels  for  tbeM 
voyages,  having  none  at  first  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  sent  out  cargoes  of  goods  for  the  neol 
the  colonies,  and  returned  home  laden  with  tobacco.  The  business  doing  well*  vcsNb 
were  built  belonging  to  the  city,  and  in  the  year  17 18  the  first  ship,  the  pcopertj  of 
Glasgow,  crossed  the  Atlantic'*  Dehholm*s  History  of  Glasgow,  p.  405. 3rd  edit  GlasgOA 
1804.  Brown  {History  of  Glasgow,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  Edinburgh,  1797)  sajrs  that  theGlaSfOV 
merchants  **  chartered  Whitehaven  ships  for  many  years  ;  *'  but  that  *'  in  17x6  a  vesMl 
of  sixty  tons  burden  was  launched  at  Crawford*s  dike,being  the  first  Clyde  ship  that  wentto 
the  British  settlements  in  America  with  goods  and  a  supercargo."  But  this  date  ii 
probably  two  years  too  early.  Mr.  M'Cullocb,  in  his  excellent  Geographical  and  SlaUUiid 
Dictionary,  London,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  659,  sa3rs :  **  But  for  a  while  the  merchants  of  Gli^ 
gow,  who  first  embarked  in  the  trade  to  America,  carried  it  on  by  means  of  vessels  bdonf- 
ing  to  English  ports  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1718  that  a  ship  built  in  Scotland  (in  the  QfdBK 
the  property  of  Scotch  owners,  sailed  for  the  American  colonies."  Gibson  also  (HiMvy 
of  Glasgow,  i777>  P*  206),  says :  "  In  1718  the  first  vessel  of  the  property  of  Gla||0« 
crossed  the  Atlantic.'*  And,  to  the  same  effect,  Sinclair*s  StaitsHcal  Accoumi  of  SeoUai, 
vol.  V.  p.  498,  Edinburgh,  1793. 

^"  The  progress  was  so  rapid  that,  in  a  work  printed  in  1732,  it  is  stated  that  **tlli 
city  of  Glasgow  is  a  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  kingdom,  especially  to  thePlsalt- 
tioiis  ;  from  whence  they  have  twenty  or  thirty  sail  of  ships  every  year,  laden  with  tobaoE* 
and  sugar ;  an  advantage  this  kingdom  never  enjoyed  till  the  Union.  They  an  ptf^ 
chasing  a  harbour  on  the  Frith  near  Alloway,  to  which  they  have  but  twelve  miles  by  Ind; 
and  then  they  can  re -ship  their  sugars  and  tobacco  for  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  BaHkft 
Sea,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  sailing  round  England  or  Scotland.'*  Matkf* 
Journey  through  Scotland,  pp.  294,  295,  2nd  edit.  London,  1732.  The  first  editloQ  of  tlll 
book  was  also  printed  in  1732.     See  Wait*s  Bibliotheca  Briiannica,  voL  L  p.  631  m.>  Edh- 

[*  It  appears  to  be  here  implied  that  there  had  been  no  linen  manufacture  in  Stultasd 
previously.  In  reality  it  had  existed  in  the  days  of  Bruce  (Cochran-Patdck,  MtHtad 
Scotland,  1892,  p.  48),  and  probably  earlier.  In  1639  stn  Act  of  Parliament  dedans  It  It 
be  '*  anc  of  the  pryme  commodities  of  this  Kingdome,  wherby  many  people  an  pvt  ^ 
workc  and  money  is  brought  within  the  same."  {Ibid.)  The  trade  continued  to  devdo^ 
and  in  1700,  John  Corse,  of  Glasgow,  is  found  petitioning  for  the  privileges  aooocdsd tot 
linen  manufactory.  {Id,  p.  51.) — Ed.J 
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employment  to  thousands  of  workmen.!^  jt  is  also  from  the  year  1735  that 
Paisley  dates  its  rise.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this 
rich  and  prosperous  city  was  still  a  straggling  village,  containing  ooily  a  single 
street.ii^  But  after  the  Union  its  poor  and  hitherto  idle  inhabitants  began  to 
be  moved  by  the  activity  which  they  saw  on  every  side.  Gradually  their  views 
expanded ;  and  the  introduction  among  them,  in  1725,  of  the  manufacture  of 
thread,  was  the  first  step  in  that  great  career  in  whicii  they  never  stopped,  until 
they  had  raised  Paisley  to  be  a  vast  emporium  of  industry,  and  a  successful 
promoter  of  every  art  by  which  industry  is  nurtured.**^ 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  west  that  this  movement  was  displayed.  In  Scotland 
generally  the  spirit  of  trade  became  so  rife  that  it  began  to  encroach  on  the  old 
theological  spirit,  which  had  long  been  supreme.  Hitherto  the  Scotch  had  cared 
for  little  except  religious  polemics.  In  every  society  these  had  been  the  diief 
subject  of  conversation  ;  and  on  them  men  had  wasted  their  energies,  without 
the  least  benefit  either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  But  about  this  time  it  was 
observed  that  the  improvement  of  manufactures  became  a  conmion  topic  of  dis- 
course.131  Such  a  statement,  made  by  a  well-informed  writer,  who  witnened 
what  he  relates,  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  change  which  was  beginning,  though  very 
faintly,  to  steal  over  the  Scotch  mind.  It  shows  that  there  was  at  all  events 
a  tendency  to  turn  aside  from  subjects  which  are  inaccessible  to  our  imderstand- 
ing.  and  the  discussion  of  which  has  no  effect  except  to  eiAsperate  those  who 
dispute,  and  to  make  them  more  intolerant  than  ever  of  theological  opinions 
different  from  their  own.  Unhappily  there  were,  as  I  sllall  presently  point  out, 
other  causes  at  work  which  prevented  this  tendency  from  producing  all  the  good 
that  might  have  been  expected.  Still,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  a  clear  gain.  It 
was  a  blow  to  superstition,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  human 
mind  with  mere  secular  considerations.  In  a  country  luce  Scotland,  this  alcme 
was  extremely  important.  We  must  also  add  that  though  it  was  the  effect  of 
increased  industry,  it,  as  often  happens,  reacted  upon  and  strengthened  its 
cause.  For  by  diminishing,  however  little,  the  inordinate  respect  formerly  paid 
to  theological  pursuits,  it  was  in  the  same  prc^xirtion  an  inducement  to  am- 
bitious and  enterprising  men  to  abstain  from  those  pursuits,  and  to  engage  in 
temporal  matters,  where  ability,  being  less  fettered  by  prejudice,  has  more  scqpe, 

burgh,  1824,  4to.  [Macky  seems  to  have  been  a  careless  writer.  Alloway  (Alloa)  Is 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Firth  for  Glasgow.  Her  natural  and  nearest  eastern  port  was 
Grangemouth,  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  away  in  a  straight  line. — Ed.] 

118  Gibson,  who  was  a  Glasgow  merchant,  says  in  his  Histofyof  GUugim,  p.  236,  '*  that 
the  commerce  to  America  first  suggested  the  idea  of  introdudiig  manufactures  into 
Glasgow,  is  to  me  very  evident ;  and  that  they  were  only  attempted  to  be  introduced 
about  the  year  1725  is  apparent."  Denholm  {Histofy  of  Giasgawp  p.  4x2)  sayss  "The 
linen  manufacture,  which  began  here  in  the  year  1725,  was  for  a  long  time  the  staple* 
not  only  of  this  city,  but  of  the  west  of  Scotland."  Compare  Hfftm's  Jaufney  through 
the  Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  Perth,  1799*  voL  iL  p.  412. 

119  **  Consisting  only  of  one  principal  street  about  half  a  mile  in  length."  SineUnt^s 
Statistical  A  ccount  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  62 .  But  the  local  historian  mentions,  with  evident 
pride,  that  this  one  street  contained  **  handsome  houses."  Cramfurd^s  Histofy  of  the 
Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  iii.  p.  305,  edit.  Paisley,  1782,  4to. 

130  Denholm* s  History  of  Glasgow,  pp.  546,  547 ;  and  Sindaif^s  Siaiisiieal  AceomU  of 
Scotland,  vol.  vii.  pp.  62-64.  See  also,  on  the  rise  of  Paisley,  Heron's  Jowmey  fhfoiuf^ 
the  Western  Counties  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  399,  400  ;  Penmmfs  Tour  in  ScoUaud*  voL  ii. 
p.  144  ;  and  Crawfurifs  History  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  iiL  p.  32Z.  At  an  earlier 
period,  Paisley  was  famous  in  a  different  way.  In  the  Ifiddle  Ages,  it  swarmed  with 
monks.  Keith  {Catalogue  of  Scotch  Bishops,  p.  252,  Edinburgh,  1753,  4to)  tells  us  that, 
**  it  formerly  was  a  Priory,  and  afterwards  changed  into  an  Abbey  of  Black  Monks." 

121  The  author  of  The  Interest  of  Scotland  Considered,  Edinburgh,  2733,  says  (p.  zvi.) 
that  since  1727  "  we  have  happily  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  improvement  of  our  manu- 
factures, which  b  now  a  common  subject  in  discourse,  and  this  contributes  not  a  little 
to  its  success." 
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and  enjoys  more  freedom  of  action.  Of  those  men,  some  rose  to  the  first  rankil 
literature  ;  wliile  others,  taking  a  different  but  equally  useful  turn,  became  » 
eminent  in  trade.  Hence  Scotland,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  posseaed 
for  the  first  time  two  powerful  and  active  classes  whose  aim  was  esseatiaSj 
secular  ;  the  intellectual  class,  and  the  industrial  class.  Before  the  eighteentli 
century  neither  of  these  classes  exercised  an  independent  sway»  or  could  indeed 
be  said  to  hav^  a  separate  existence.  The4ntellect  of  the  country  was  absoriMd 
by  the  church  ;  the  industry  of  the  country  was  controlled  by  the  nobles.  Ike 
effect  which  this  change  produced  on  the  literature  of  Scotland  will  be  traced 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  volume.  Its  eflfect  on  industry  was  equallv 
remarkable,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation  was  equally  valuable.  Bat  tt 
does  not  possess  that  general  scientific  interest  which  belongs  to  the  inteUectinl 
movement ;  and  I  shall  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  already  givci. 
confine  myself  to  a  few  more  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Scotch  indurtrj 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  which  time  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  flood  of  material  prosperity  had  fairly  set  in. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  Scotch  manufacture  of  any  impor- 
tance was  that  of  linen,  which,  however,  like  every  other  branch  of  industry, 
was  very  backward,  and  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  discouragement.^'  Bet 
after  the  I.'nion  it  received  a  sudden  impetus,  from  two  causes.  One  of  thoe 
causes,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  was  the  demand  from  America.  conseqiMit 
upon  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  being  thrown  open.  The  other  cause  was  tke 
removal  of  the  duty  which  England  had  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  ScoUk 
linen.  These  two  circumstances,  occurring  nearly  at  the  same  time,  produced 
such  effect  on  the  national  industry,  that  De  Foe.  who  had  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  trade  than  any  man  of  that  age.  said  that  it  seemed  as  if  for  the 
future  the  Scotch  poor  could  never  lack  employment .*»  Unfortunatdy  thii 
was  not  the  casL>.  and  never  will  be.  until  society  is  radically  changed.  But  tbe 
movement  which  provoked  so  bold  a  remark  from  so  cautious  an  observer  ai 
De  Foe  must  have  been  very  striking  ;  and  we  know  from  other  sources  that 
t)etween  1728  and  1738  the  manufacture  of  linen  for  exportation  alone  was  mcxe 
than  doubled. ^-^  After  that  period,  this  and  other  departments  <rf  Soolch 
industry  advanced  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed.  It  is  mentioned  by  a 
c(mtemporary  who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  between  171$  and  ^745 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Scotland  increased  more  than  they  had  doie 
for  ages  before. ^^      Such  a  statement,  though  valuable  as  corroborating  other 

122  Moror,  who  was  in  Scotland  in  1688  and  1689,  says,  **  But  that  which  employs  gitit 
part  of  their  land  is  hemp,  of  which  they  have  mighty  burdens,  andon  whicdi  they  bertov 
iinich  care  and  pains  to  dress  and  prepare  it  for  making  their  linen,  the  most  noted  aid 
bcnefioial  manufacture  of  the  kingdom."  Morer*s  Short  AccoutU  of  Seoiimmd,  Loadoii 
1702.  pp.  3.4- 

123  <•  jhc  duties  upon  linen  from  Scotland  being  taken  o£F  in  England,  made  aogitit 
a  dein<ind  for  Scots  linen  more  than  usual,  that  it  seemed  the  poor  could  want  no  employ- 
innnt."  De  Foe's  Iliatory  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  p.  604.  Ccopfle 
Macfiherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  736:  **  a  prodigious  vent,  not  ooly  ii 
]vnM:land,  hut  for  the  .American  plantations."     This  concerns  a  later  period. 

121  «<Thc  surplus  of  linen  made  above  the  consumption  was  in  1728  2,183,978  jvAl 
in  173H,  4,666,011."  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  873.  On  the  increase  between  zTtI 
and  1732,  see  the  Tabic  in  The  Interest  of  Scotland  Consideredy  Edinburgh,  1733,  p•9^ 
In  a  work  published  in  1732,  it  is  stated  that  "  they  make  a  great  deal  of  linnen  allofV 
the  kingdom,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  export  it  to  England,  and  to  the  Plantatlao^ 
In  short,  the  women  arc  all  kept  einploy'd,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  tlMBi** 
Macky\'i  Journey  throuiih  Scotland,  London,  1732.  p.  271.  This  refers  mecely  to  thi 
women  of  Scotland,  whom  Macky  represents  as  much  more  industrious  than  themSB* 

^2''>  In  1 745  Craik  writes  to  Lord  Nithisdale.  *'  The  present  family  have  now  reigiiedofV 
us  these  thirty  years,  and  though  during  so  long  a  time  they  may  have  fallen  intocnoA 
or  may  have  conmiitted  faults,  (as  what  Government  is  without  ?)  yett  I  will  defy  ttl 
most  sanguine  zealot  to  fmd  in  history  a  period  equal  to  this  in  which  Scotland 
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evidence,  is  too  vague  to  be  entirely  relied  on  ;  and  historians,  who  usually 
occupy  themselves  with  insignificant  details  about  courts  and  princes  and  states- 
men, desert  us  in  matters  which  are  really  important,  so  that  it  is  now  hardly 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  Scotch  people  during  this,  the  first  epoch 
of  their  material  prosperity.  I  have  however  gathered  a  few  facts  which 
appear  to  rest  on  good  authority,  and  which  supply  us  with  something  like  precise 
information  as  to  dates.  In  1739  the  manufacture  of  linen  was  introduced  into 
Kilbarchan,i26  and,  in  1740,  into  Arbroath.127  From  the  year  1742  the  manu- 
factures of  Kilmarnock  date  their  rise.128  in  1748  the  first  linen  was  manu- 
factured in  Cullen  ;  ^29  and  in  the  same  year  in  Inverary.^so  In  1749  this  great 
branch  of  industry  and  source  of  wealth  was  estabUshed  on  a  large  scale  in 
Aberdeen  ;  ^^^  while  about  1750  it  began  to  diffuse  itself  in  Wemyss,  in  the 
county  of  Fife.i32  These  things  happening  within  eleven  years,  in  parts  of  the 
country  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  so  totally  unconnected,  indicate  the 
existence  of  general  causes  which  governed  the  whole  movement  ;  though  in 
this  as  in  all  instances  everything  is  popularly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  few 
powerful  individuals.  We  have  however  other  proofs  that  the  progress  was 
essentially  national.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  where  hitherto  no  claims  had  been 
respected  except  those  of  the  nobles  or  clergy,  the  voice  of  this  new  trading 
interest  began  to  be  heard.  In  that  poor  and  warlike  capital  a  society  was  now 
first  established  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
this  was  but  a  single  manifestation  of  the  enthusizism  which  was  generally  felt 
on  the  subject.133  Coinciding  with  this  movement,  and  indeed  forming  part  of 
it,  we  can  discern  the  earliest  symptoms  of  a  monied  clas§,  properly  so  called. 
In  1749  there  was  established  at  Aberdeen  the  first  county  bank  ever  seen  in 
Scotland  ;  and  in  the  very  same  year  a  similar  establishment  was  formed  at 
Glasgow.is-*      These  represented  the  east  and  the  west,  and  by  the  advances  which 

so  uninterrupted  a  felicity,  in  which  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  was  so  imiversally  enjoyed 
by  all  people  of  whatever  denomination — nay,  by  the  open  and  avowed  ennemys  of  the 
family  and  constitution,  or  a  period  in  which  all  ranks  of  men  have  been  so  effectually 
secured  in  their  property.  Have  not  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  the  spirit  of 
industry  in  our  country  extended  themselves  further  during  this  period  and  under  this 
family  than  for  ages  before?  "  Thomson's  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,  London,  1845,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  60,  61. 

^2fl  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew^  part  ii.  p.  114. 

*27  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  341,  compared  with  vol.  xii. 
pp.  176,  177- 

128  Chalmers''  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  483. 

»29  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.  p.  145. 

1^''  Ibid.,  vol.  V.  p.  297. 

*3»  Kennedy's  Annals  of  Aberdeen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  200. 

132  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xvi.  p.  520  :  **  About  the  year  i750'*' 
I  need  hardly  say  that  some  of  these  dates,  depending  upon  tradition,  are  given  by  the 
authors  approximatively. 

133  "  Betwixt  the  year  1750  and  1760,  a  great  degree  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  arose  in 
Scotland  to  encourage  arts  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Society  was  established 
in  1755  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  these."  Bower's  History  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  pp.  126,  7. 

134  "  jije  first  country-bank  that  anywhere  appeared  was  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  which 
was  settled  in  1749  '•  i^  ^^'^^  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  establishment  in  Glasgow 
during  the  same  year,"  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  4to,  1824.  Kennedy  (Annals 
of  Aberdeen,  4 to,  181 8,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  says  :  "  Banking  was  originally  projected  in  Aber- 
deen about  the  year  1752,  by  a  few  of  the  principal  citizens  who  were  engaged  in  commerce 
and  manufactures.  They  commenced  business  upon  a  limited  scale,  in  an  office  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Castle  Street,  issued  notes  of  hand,  of  five  pounds  and  of  twenty  shillings 
sterling,  and  discounted  bills  and  promissory  notes,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public." 
It  is  uncertain  if  Chalmers  knew  of  this  passage  ;  but  he  was  a  more  accurate  writer  than 
Kennedy,  and  I  therefore  prefer  his  authority.  Besides,  Kennedy  vaguely  says,  **  about 
the  year  1752." 
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they  were  able  to  make,  each  assisted  the  trade  of  its  own  district.  Between 
eastern  and  western  Scotland  the  intercourse,  as  yet,  was  difficult  and  cosUy. 
l^ut  this  likewise  was  about  to  be  remedied  by  an  enterprise  the  mere  conoeptios 
of  which  would  formerly  have  excited  ridicule.  After  the  Union,  the  idea  aroK 
of  uniting  the  east  with  the  west  by  a  canal,  which  should  join  the  Forth  to  the 
Clyde.  The  plan  was  deemed  chimerical,  and  was  abandoned.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  had  gained  sufficient  influence 
they  adopted  it,  with  that  energy  which  is  characteristic  of  their  order,  and  wttcfc 
is  more  common  among  them  than  among  any  other  rank  of  society.  The  rendt 
was  that  in  1768  the  great  work  was  fairly  begun  ;  ^^s  and  the  first  step  w 
taken  towards  what,  in  a  material  point  of  view,  was  an  enterprise  of  vast  in^xv- 
tance.  but  in  a  social  and  intellectual  point  of  view  was  of  still  superior  viht, 
inasmuch  as,  by  supplying  a  cheap  and  easy  transit  through  the  heart  of  the  mart 
populous  part  of  Scotland,  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  make  different  districts 
and  different  places  feel  that  each  had  need  of  others,  and  thus  encouraging  tk 
notion  that  all  belonged  to  one  common  scheme,  it  assisted  in  diminishiiig  lool 
prejudice  and  assuaging  local  jealousy  ;  while  in  the  same  paoportion.  by  entidng 
men  to  move  out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  they  had  habitually  Uved,  it  pR- 
pared  them  for  a  certain  enlargement  of  mind,  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  seeing  affairs  under  various  aspects,  and  which  is  never  found  in  any  conntxy 
in  which  the  means  of  travelling  are  either  very  hazardous  or  very  expensive. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy; 
and  surely  a  fairer  prospect  was  never  opened  to  any  country.  The  land  was  at 
peace.  It  had  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  foreign  invasion  or  from  domestic 
tyranny.  The  arts  which  increase  the  comfort  of  man,  and  minister  to  la 
happiness,  were  sedulously  cultivated  ;  wealth  was  being  created  with  unexampled 
speed,  and  the  blessings  which  follow  in  the  train  of  wealth  were  being  widely 
diffused  ;  while  the  insolence  of  the  nobility  was  so  effectually  curbed  tlal 
industrious  citizens  could  for  the  first  time  feel  their  own  independence,  conU 
know  that  what  they  earned,  that  likewise  they  should  enjoy,  and  could  hoU 
themselves  erect,  and  with  a  manly  brow,  in  the  presence  of  a  class  before  who* 
they  had  long  crouched  in  abject  submission. 

Besides  this,  a  great  hterature  now  arose,  a  literature  of  rare  and  snrpsaug 
beauty.*  To  narrate  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  Scotch  dunng  tki 
eighteenth  century,  in  a  manner  at  all  commensurate  with  their  importaao^ 
would  require  a  separate  treatise,  and  I  cannot  now  stop  even  to  mention  what  al 
educated  persons  are  at  least  partly  acquainted  with ;  each  student  reoogniiinK 
the  value  of  what  was  done  in  his  own  pursuit.  In  the  last  chapter  of  this  votoBe 
I  shall  however  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  results  considered  m a 
whole  ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  tUs 
once  poor  and  ignorant  people  produced  original  and  successful  thinken.  Whit 
makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is  its  complete  contrast  to  their  former  stala 
Down  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Scotland  could  only  bout 
of  two  authors  whose  works  have  benefited  mankind.  They  were  Buchanan  ni 
Napier.  Buchanan  was  the  first  political  writer  who  held  accurate  views  »• 
specting  government,  and  who  clearly  defined  the  true  relation  between  thepeosk 
and  their  rulers.  He  placed  popular  rights  on  a  solid  basis,  and  vindicated  17 
anticipation  all  subsequent  revolutions.  Napier,  equally  bold  in  anotbsr 
department,  succeeded  by  a  mighty  effort  of  genius  in  detecting  and        *''" 


^^  "  After  having  been  frequently  proposed  since  the  Union,  this  canal  was  at 
begun  in  1768.  and  finished  in  1790.  The  trade  upon  it  is  already  great,  and  isnptff 
increasing.''  SinclatYs  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  28o»  EdiobBj^ 
1792.  See  also  vol.  xii.  p.  125  ;  Irx'ing's  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  z86o,  4to,  p.  Uffl 
and  an  interesting  contemporary  notice  in  Nimmd's  History  of  Stirlingshittp  EdiulHBI^ 
1 777f  PP-  468-481.  In  1767  Watt  was  employed  as  a  surveyor.  See  MuirhmUTs  Uh^ 
Wattt  2nd  edit.  London,  1859,  p.  167. 

[*^  Buckle  here  means,  not  belles  lettres,  but  philosophic  and  scientific  literature^— M 
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to  its  extreme  consequence  a  law  of  the  progression  of  numbers,  which  is  so 
simple  and  yet  so  potent  that  it  unravels  the  most  tedious  and  intricate  calcu- 
lations, and,  thus  economizing  the  labours  of  the  brain,  has  saved  an  enormous 
and  incalculable  waste.  These  two  men  were,  indeed,  great  benefactors  of  their 
species  ;  but  they  stand  alone,  and  if  all  the  other  authors  Scotland  produced 
down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  never  been  bom,  or  if,  being 
bom,  they  had  never  written,  society  would  have  lost  nothing,  but  would  be  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  it  now  is.* 

Early,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  movement  was  felt  all  over 
Europe,  and  in  that  movement  Scotland  participated.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was 
abroad,  so  general  and  so  searching,  that  no  country  could  entirely  escape  from 
its  action.  Sanguine  men  were  excited,  and  even  grave  men  were  »tirpBd.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  long  night  were  about  to  close.  Light  bn^  forth  where  before 
there  was  n)pthing  but  darkness.  Opinions  which  had  stood  the  test  of  ages  were 
suddenly  questioned  ;  and  in  every  direction  doubts  sprung  up,  and  proofs  were 
demanded.  The  human  mind,  waxing  bold,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  old 
evidence.  Things  were  examined  at  their  foundation,  and  the  basis  of  every 
belief  was  jealously  scrutinized.  For  a  time  this  was  confined  to  the  higher 
intellects  ;  but  soon  the  movement  spread,  and  in  the  most  advanced  countries 
worked  upon  nearly  all  classes.  In  England  and  in  France  the  result  was  ex- 
tremely beneficial.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that  in  Scotland  likewise  the 
popular  mind  would  gradually  have  become  enUghtened.  But  not  so.  Time 
rolled  on ;  one  generation  succeeded  another ;  the  eighteenth  century  passed 
away  ;  the  nineteenth  century  came  ;  and  still  the  people  made  no  sign.  The 
gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  yet  upon  them.  While  all  around  was  lif^ht,  the 
Scotch,  enveloped  in  mist,  crept  on,  groping  their  way  dismally  and  with  fear. 
While  other  nations  were  shaking  off  their  old  superstitions,  this  singular  people 
clung  to  theirs  with  undiminished  tenacity. f  Now,  indeed,  their  grasp  is  gradually 
slackening,  but  with  extreme  slowness,  and  threatening  reactions  frequentfy 
appear.  This,  as  it  always  has  been  and  still  is  the  curse  of  Scotland,  so  auo  is  it 
the  chief  difi&culty  with  which  the  historian  of  Scotland  has  to  cont^id.  Every- 
where else,  when  the  rise  of  the  intellectual  classes  and  that  of  the  trading  and 
manufacturing  classes  have  accompanied  each  other,  the  invariable  resmt  has 
been  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  consequently  a  diminution  of 
the  influence  of  superstition.  The  peculiarity  of  Scotland  is  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 

[*  This  thesis  is  on  the  lines  o^  that  concerning  French  literature  dealt  with  above, 
p.  289.  It  ignores  the  remarkable  literary  work  of  Dunbar  and  Sir  David  L3md8ay,  the 
former  the  most  powerful  British  poet  between  Chaucer  and  Shakspere,  the  latter  the 
most  remarkable  dramatic  writer  of  his  age  i^  Europe.  Compare  A,  W.  Wmr£t  History 
of  English,  Dramatic  Literature,  i.  70-71.  If  BUckle*s  proposition  can  hold  good  of  these 
writers,  it  must  equally  hold  good  of  all  writers  of  bdUs  UUres ;  and  his  own  admiration  of 
Shakspere  must  be  disallowed.  On  his  own  principles,  further,  he  should  have  jcnned 
with  the  name  of  Buchanan  that  of  Rutherford,  whose  Lex  Rex  (1644)  had  great  influence 
in  the  civil  war.  And  after  all,  in  a  later  chapter  (ch.  zz.,  at  note  3)  Budde  recognizes 
poetry  and  drama  as  important  aspects  of  Uterature,  and  among  the  measures  of  an  age's 
ci  vi  liza  tion . — Ed.] 

[f  Buckle  here  exaggerates  concerning  Scotland  as  he  has  done  concerning  Spain. 
While  the  theological  frost  was  certainly  deeper  and  more  lasting  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  it  was  not  such  as  he  represents.  He  ignores  the  significance  of  Bums ;  and  he 
never  gives  any  definition  of  the  term  **  popular  "  by  which  he  can  be  tested.  It  could 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  mass  of  the  population  became  enlightened  either  in  Bn^and 
or  in  France  in^the  eighteenth  century.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  Hume  and  &nith 
must  have  had  some  readers  in  the  middle  classes.  Buckle  has  not  realised  that  in  their 
time  there  was  a  "  Moderate  **  party  in  the  Kirk  (represented  by  three  historians,  Robert- 
son, Henry  and  Watson ),  much  railed  against  by  the  zealots.  For  light  on  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  period  see  the  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Carlyle,  published  in  z86o. 
Hume  had  many  friends  among  the  younger  clergy  (Carlyle,  pp.  37Z-S). — ^Bd.] 

47 
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industrial  and  intellectual  progress  has  continued  without  materially  shaking 
the  autlumty  of  the  priesthood.^^it  Strange  and  unequalled  combination! 
The  country  of  l)old  and  enterprising  merchants,  of  shrewd  manu^turen.  d 
far -seeing  men  of  business,  and  of  cunning  artificers  ;  the  country,  too,  of  such 
fearless  thinkers  as  George  Buchanan,  David  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  is  awed 
by  a  few  noisy  and  ignorant  preachers,  to  whom  it  allows  a  license,  and  yields  a 
submission,  disgraceful  to  the  age,  and  incompatible  with  the  commonest  notiooi 
of  liberty.  A  ])eople  in  many  respects  very  advanced,  and  holding  upon  politiol 
subjects  enlightened  views,  do  upon  all  religious  subjects  display  a  littlenenoi 
mind,  an  illiberality  of  sentiment,  a  heat  of  temper,  and  a  love  of  penecating 
others,  which  shows  that  the  Protestantism  of  which  they  boast  has  done  them 
no  good  ;  that  in  the  most  important  matters  it  has  left  them  as  narrow  as  it 
found  them  ;  and  that  it  has  been  unable  to  free  them  from  prejudices  wbaA 
make  them  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and  which  have  turned  the  very  name 
of  the  Scotch  Kirk  into  a  by -word  and  a  reproach  among  educated  men.* 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  explain  how  all  this  arose,  and  how  such  appannt 
inconsistencies  are  to  be  reconciled.  That  they  may  be  reconciled,  and  that  the 
inconsistencies  are  merely  apparent  and  not  real,  will  be  at  once  admitted  bf 
whoever  is  capable  of  a  scientific  conception  of  history.  For  in  the  moral  wodd 
as  in  the  physical  world,  nothing  is  anomalous  ;  nothing  is  unnatural ;  nothing ii 
strange.  All  is  order,  symmetry,  and  law.  There  are  opposites,  but  there  are  no 
contradictions.  In  the  character  of  a  nation,  inconsistency  is  iinpo8Bibfe.t 
Such,  however,  is  still  the  backward  condition  of  the  human  mind,  and  with  so 
evil  and  jaundiced  an  eye  do  we  approach  the  greatest  problems,  that  not  only 
conmion  writers,  but  even  men  from  whom  better  things  might  be  hoped,  are  on 
this  point  involved  in  constant  confusion,  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readeo 
by  speaking  of  inconsistency  as  if  it  were  a  quality  belonging  to  the  subject 
which  they  investigate,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  is,  a  measure  of  their  own 
ignorance.  It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  remove  this  ignorance,  by 
showing  that  the  movements  of  nations  are  perfectly  regular,  and  that,  like  all 
♦jther  movements,  they  are  solely  determined  by  their  antecedents.  If  he  cannot 
do  this,  he  is  no  historian.  He  may  be  an  annalist,  or  a  biographer,  or  a  chronicler, 
but  higher  than  that  he  cannot  rise,  unless  he  is  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  adoioe 
wliich  teaches  as  an  article  of  faith  the  doctrine  of  uniform  sequence ;  in  other 
words,  the  doctrine  that  certain  events  having  already  happened,  certain  other 
events  corresponding  to  them  will  also  happen.  To  seize  this  idea  with  fiimnWy 
and  to  apply  it  on  all  occasions  without  listening  to  any  exceptions,  is  extvenelj 
difilcult,  but  it  must  be  done  by  whoever  wishes  to  elevate  the  study  of  hiatoiy 
from  its  present  crude  and  informal  state,  and  do  what  he  niay  towards  ptadng 
it  in  its  proper  rank,  as  the  head  and  chief  of  all  the  sciences.  Even  then  he  can- 
not perform  his  task  unless  his  materials  are  ample,  and  derived  from  souceiof 

^^^  I  will  quote,  in  a  single  passage,  the  opinions  of  an  eminent  German  and  of  en 
eminent  Scotchman.  "  Dr.  Spurzheim,  when  he  last  visited  Scotland,  remarked  that  the 
Scotch  appeared  t(j  him  to  be  the  most  priest-ridden  nation  in  Europe ;  Spain  and  Parta- 
gal  not  excepted.  After  having  seen  other  countries,  I  can  wuUniamd  ths  fonsoflkk 
observation.'*  Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North  America  by  Georgg  Cambg^  voL  ifi.  p.  Sfc 
Kdinburgh,  184 1.  [Adam  Smith  had  said  virtually  the  same  thing  {Wmlih  0/  Sm 
B.  V.  ch.  i.  Art.  3,  near  end).  Hut  he  explained  how  the  Scotch  clergy  had  vofi  the  a 
of  their  flocks.-  Ed. J 


[*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  lilngland  has  not  been  exempt  from  European  criticism  in  I 
matters.     Alexander  von  Flumboldt  described  it  as  the  **  priest-ridden  Idngdom  ef  tti 
leopards,"  and  many  (iermans  have  agreed  with  him. — Ed.] 

[t  These  formulas  simply  reduce  to  insignificance  the  terms  **  anomaly  '*  and  '*  taflOB 
sistency."  If  '*  nothing  is  anomalous,*'  what  does  "  anomalous  "  mean  ?  The  foDovtag 
remarks  on  "  inconsistency  "  amount  to  a  mere  verbal  confusion,  awwiming  as  thejd* 
that  "  inconsistent  "~"  uncaused."  1 1  is  of  course  a  predication  of  logicai  incmiMquWD^ 
not  of  inconse<jui!nce  in  events. — Iin.] 
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Uii(iUestioned  credibility.  But  if  his  facts  are  suOicieutly  numerous  ;  if  they 
are  very  diversified  ;  if  they  have  been  collected  from  such  various  quarters 
that  they  can  check  and  confront  each  other,  so  as  to  do  away  with  all  suspicion 
of  their  testimony  being  garbled  ;  and  if  he  who  uses  them  possesses  that  faculty 
of  generalization  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  achieved,  he  will  hardly 
fail  in  bringing  some  part  of  his  labours  to  a  prosperous  issue,  provided  he  devotes 
all  his  strength  to  that  one  enterprise,  postponing  to  it  every  other  object  of 
ambition,  and  sacrificing  to  it  many  interests  which  men  hold  dear.  Some  of 
the  most  pleasurable  incentives  to  action  he  must  disregard.  Not  for  him  are 
those  rewards  which,  in  other  pursuits,  the  same  energy  would  have  earned  ;  not 
for  him  the  sweets  of  popular  applause  ;  not  for  him  the  luxury  of  power  ;  not 
for  him  a  share  in  the  councils  of  his  country  ;  not  for  him  a  conspicuous  and 
honoured  place  before  the  public  eye.  Albeit  conscious  of  what  he  could  do,  he 
may  not  compete  in  the  great  contest  ;  he  cannot  hope  to  win  the  prize  ;  he 
cannot  even  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  struggle.  To  him  the  arena  is  closed. 
His  recompense  lies  within  himself,  and  he  must  learn  to  care  little  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellow-creatures,  or  for  such  honours  as  they  are  able  to  bestow.  So 
far  from  looking  for  these  things,  he  should  rather  be  prepared  for  that  obloquy 
which  always  awaits  those  who,  by  opening  up  new  veins  of  thought,  disturb 
the  prejudices  of  their  contemporaries.  While  ignorance,  and  worse  than 
ignorance,  is  imputed  to  him,  while  his  motives  are  misrepresented  and  his  integ- 
rity impeached,  while  he  is  accused  of  denying  the  value  of  moral  principles, 
and  of  attacking  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  as  if  he  were  some  public  enemy, 
who  made  it  his  business  to  corrupt  society,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  see  what 
evil  he  could  do  ;  while  these  charges  are  brought  forward,  and  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  he  mvst  be  capable  of  pursuing  in  silence  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  without  swerving,  without  pausing,  and  without  stepping  from  his  path 
to  notice  the  angry  outcries  which  he  cannot  but  hear,  and  which  he  is  more  than 
human  if  he  does  not  long  to  rebuke.  These  are  the  quaUties,  and  these  the  high 
resolves,  indispensable  to  him  who,  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  believe 
ing  that  the  old  road  is  worn  out  and  useless,  seeks  to  strike  out  a^new  one  for  liim- 
self,  and  in  the  effort  not  only  perhaps  exhausts  his  strength,  but  is  sure  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  those  who  are  bent  on  maintaining  the  ancient  scheme  unimpaired. 
To  solve  the  great  problem  of  affairs  ;  to  detect  those  hidden  circumstances  which  * 
determine  the  march  and  destiny  of  nations  ;  and  to  find,  in  the  events  of  the 
past,  a  key  to  the  proceedings  of  the  future,  is  nothing  less  than  to  unite  into  a  single 
science  all  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  world.  Whoever  docs  this  will 
build  up  afresh  the  fabric  of  our  knowledge,  rearrange  its  various  parts,  and 
harmonize  its  apparent  discrepancies.  Perchance  the  human  mind  is  hardly 
ready  for  so  vast  an  enterprise.  At  all  events,  he  who  undertakes  it  will  meet  with 
little  sympathy,  and  will  find  few  to  help  him.  And  let  him  toil  as  he  may,  the 
sun  and  noontide  of  his  life  shall  pass  by,  the  evening  of  his  days  shall  over- 
take liim,  and  he  himself  have  to  quit  the  scene,  leaving  that  unfinished  which 
he  had  vainly  hoped  to  complete.  He  may  lay  the  foundation  ;  it  will  be  for  his 
successors  to  raise  the  edifice.  Their  hands  will  give  the  last  touch  ;  they  will 
reap  the  glory  ;  their  names  will  be  remembered  when  his  is  forgotten.  It  is 
indeed  too  true  that  such  a  work  requires  not  only  several  minds,  but  also  the 
successive  experience  of  several  generations.  Once,  I  own,  I  thought  otherwise. 
Once,  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  seemed, 
however  dimly,  to  discern  its  various  parts  and  the  relation  they  bore  to  each 
other,  I  was  so  entranced  with  its  surpassing  beauty  that  the  judgment  was  be- 
guiled, and  I  deemed  myself  able  not  only  to  cover  the  surface,  but  also  to  master 
the  details.  Little  did  I  know  how  the  horizon  enlarges  as  well  as  recedes,  and 
how  vainly  we  grasp  at  the  fleeting  forms,  which  melt  away  and  elude  us  in  the 
distance.  Of  all  that  I  had  hoped  to  do,  I  now  find  but  too  surely  how  small  a 
part  I  shall  accomphsh.  In  those  early  aspirations  there  was  much  that  was 
fanciful ;  perhaps  there  was  much  that  was  fooUsh.  Perhaps,  too,  they  con- 
tained a  moral  defect,  and  savoured  of  an  arrogance  which  belongs  to  a  strength 
that  refuses  to  recognize  its  own  weakness.  Still,  even  now  that  they  are  defeated 
and  brought  to  nought,  I  cani^ot  repent  having  indulged  in  them,  but  on  the 
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contrary  I  would  willingly  recall  them  if  I  could.  For  such  hopes  bdong  to  that 
joyous  and  sanguine  i)en<xl  of  life  when  alone  we  are  really  happy  ;  when  the 
emotions  art-  mure  active  than  the  judgment  :  when  experience  has  not  yet  har- 
denetl  our  nat  urc  ;  when  t  lie  affections  are  not  yet  bUghted  and  nipped  to  the  coit : 
and  when  tlie  bitterness  of  disappointment  not  having  yet  been  felt,  difhculties 
are  unheeiled.  obstacles  are  unseen,  ambition  is  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pang,  and 
the  bloixl  coursing  swiftly  through  the  veins,  the  pulse  beats  high,  while  the  heait 
throbs  at  the  prospect  of  the  future.  Those  are  glorious  days  ;  but  they  go  fron 
us,  and  n<jthing  can  compensate  their  absence.  To  me  they  now  seem  more  like 
the  visions  of  a  disordereil  fancy  than  the  sober  realities  of  things  that  wen. 
and  are  not.  It  is  painful  to  make  this  confession  ;  but  I  owe  it  to  the  reader, 
because  I  would  not  have  him  to  suppose  that  either  in  this  or  in  the  fntme 
volumes  of  my  History  I  shall  be  able  to  redeem  my  pledge,  and  to  perform  all  that 
I  i)r<jmised.  Something  I  hope  to  achieve  which  will  interest  the  thinkers  of 
this  age  ;  and  something,  perhaps,  on  which  posterity  may  build.  It  will,  hov- 
ever.  only  Ik-  a  fragment  of  my  original  design.  In  the  two  last  chapters  I  have 
attempted,  and  in  the  two  next  chapters  I  shall  still  further  attempt,  to  solve  a 
curious  problem  in  the  history  of  Scotland  which  is  intimately  connected  witk 
(jther  problems  of  a  yet  graver  import  :  but  though  the  solution  will.  I  l)elieve, 
l>e  complete,  the  evidence  of  the  solution  will  most  assuredly  be  imperfect. 
I  regret  to  add  that  such  imperfection  is  henceforth  an  essential  part  of  my  plaa. 
It  is  essential,  because  I  despair  of  supplying  those  deficiencies  in  my  knowrngB 
of  which  I  grow  more  sensible  in  proportion  as  my  views  become  miore  extensive. 
It  is  also  essential  because, after  a  fair  estimate  of  my  own  strength.of  the  probobk 
duration  of  my  life,  and  of  the  hmits  to  which  industry  can  safely  be  pushed,  I 
have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Introduction,  which  I  had  projected 
as  a  solid  foundation  on  which  the  history  of  England  might  subsequently  be 
raised,  must  either  Ikj  greatly  curtailed  and  consequently  shorn  of  its  force,  or 
that,  it  not  curtailed,  there  will  hardly  be  a  chance  of  my  being  able  to  narntc; 
with  the  amplitude  and  fulness  of  detail  which  they  richly  deserve,  the  deeds  of 
tiiat  great  and  sj)Iendid  nation  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  and  of  which  it 
is  my  ])ridc  to  count  myself  a  meml>er.  It  is  with  the  free,  the  noble,  and  the 
high-minded  Knglisli  people  that  my  sympathies  are  most  closely  connected: 
on  them  my  affections  naturally  centre  ;  from  their  literature,  and  from  tbeir 
exam])ie.  my  best  lessons  have  l>een  learnt  ;  and  it  is  now  the  most  cherished  aai 
the  most  sacred  desire  of  my  heart  that  I  may  succeed  in  writing  their  histoiy. 
and  in  unfolding  the  successive  phases  of  their  mighty  career,  while  I  am  yet 
somewhat  e([ual  to  the  task,  and  before  my  faculties  have  begun  to  dwindle 
or  the  power  rif  continuous  attention  has  begun  to  decay.* 


[*    The  pathetic  stress  of  emotion  here  tells  sufhciently  of  the  breaking  dawn,  of  thi 
historiairs  health,  and  explains  the  overstrained  character  of  much  of  the  writing  in  thw 

chapters.-  I'!n.] 


CHAPTER  XIX 

An  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Intellect  during  the  Seventeenth 

Century 

The  remaining  part  of  this  volume  I  purpose  to  devote  to  an  attempt  to  unravel 
still  further  that  two -fold  paradox  which  forms  the  prominent  peculiarity  of 
the  history  of  Scotland.  The  paradox  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fact,  first, 
that  the  same  people  have  long  been  liiieral  in  poUtics,  and  illiberal  in  leUgion  *  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  brilliant,  inquisitive,  and  sceptical  literature  which  they 
produced  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  unable  to  weaken  their  superstition,  or  to 
instil  into  them  wiser  and  larger  maxims  on  religious  matters.  From  an  early 
period  there  were,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  many  circumstances  which  pre- 
disposed the  Scotch  to  superstition,  and,  so  far,  had  a  general  connexion  with  the 
subject  before  us.  But  the  remarkable  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  imme- 
diately concerned  may,  I  think,  be  traced  to  two  distinct  causes.  The  first  cause 
was  that  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  Protestanism 
the  rulers  of  Scotland  either  neglected  the  Church  or  persecuted  it,  thereby  driving 
the  clergy  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  from  whom  alone  they  could  obtain  sym- 
pathy and  support.  Hence  an  alUance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  rise  of  that  demo- 
cratic spirit  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  an  union,  and  which  the 
clergy  encouraged,  because  they  were  opposed  and  thwarted  by  the  upper  classes. 
So  far  the  result  was  extremely  beneficial,  as  it  produced  a  love  of  independence 
and  a  hatred  of  tyranny  which,  twice  during  the  seventeenth  century,  saved  the 
country  from  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  despotism.f  But  these  very  circumstances, 
which  guarded  the  people  against  political  despotism,  exposed  them  all  the  more 
to  ecclesiastical  despotism.  For  having  no  one  to  trust  except  their  preachers, 
they  trusted  them  entirely,  and  upon  all  subjects.  The  clergy  gradually  became 
supreme,  not  only  in  spiritual  matters  but  also  in  temporal  ones.  Late  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  had  been  glad  to  take  refuge  among  the  people  ;  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  ruled  the  people.  How  shamefully 
they  abused  their  power,  and  how,  by  encouraging  the  worst  kind  of  superstition, 
they  prolonged  the  reign  of  ignorance,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society,  will  be 
related  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  ;  but  in  fairness  to  them  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  religious  servitude  into  which  the  Scotch  fell  during  the  seventeenth 
century  was  on  the  whole  a  willing  one,  and  that,  mischievous  as  it  was,  it  had  at 
least  a  noble  origin,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the  Protestant  clergy  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  fearlessness  with  which  they  came  forward  as  leaders  of  the 
people,  at  a  period  when  that  post  was  full  of  danger,  and  when  the  upper  classes 

[*  The  antithesis  here  set  up  is  rather  verbal  than  factual.  In  the  sense  in  which  the 
Scots  were  illiberal  in  religion,  they  were  illiberal  in  politics,  inasmuch  as  they  were  politi- 
cally intolerant  of  other  worships.  Liberality  is  a  matter  of  mental  attitude,  and  If  it 
exists  in  regard  to  politics  it  must  react  on  religion.  Scottish  politics  early  became 
demotic  on  the  ecclesiastical  side ;  but  the  Scots  were  not  on  that  score  **  liberal,"  any  more 
than  an  early  Teutonic  tribe. — Ed.] 

[t  See  above,  pp.  370,  695,^705,  editorial  notes. — Ed.] 
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wi-Tv  n-iu\\'  to  unite  with  the  crown  in  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  national 
lilxTty. 

To  trace  tlic  o])erati()n  of  this  cause  of  Scotch  superstition  will  be  the  business 
of  tlie  present  chapter;  while  in  the  next  and  concluding  chapter  I  shall 
examine  the  other  cause,  which  I  have  as  yet  hardly  mentioned.  This  latter 
incpiiry  will  involve  some  considerations  respecting  the  philosophy  of  method. 
still  imperfectly  appreciated  among  us,  and  on  which  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
mind  will  tlirow  considerable  light.  For  it  will  appear  that  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  ablest  Scotchmen,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  a 
niethrxl  of  investigating  truth  which  cut  them  off  from  the  sympathies  of  their 
countrymen,  and  prevente<i  their  works  from  producing  the  effect  which  they 
mi^ht  other\vise  have  done.  The  result  was  that  though  a  very  sceptical  litera- 
ture was  produced,  scepticism  made  no  progress,  and  therefore  superstition  was 
undiminislic<l.  The  highly -educated  minds,  indeed,  were  affected  ;  but  they 
formed  a  class  apart,  and  there  were  no  means  of  communication  between  them 
and  the  people.  That  this  was  owing  to  the  method  which  literary  men  employed 
1  ho]>e  to  ])rove  in  the  next  chapter  ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  doing  so,  it  will  bee\'i- 
dent  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  in  terming  this  the  second  great 
cause  of  the  prolongation  of  Scotch  superstition,  since  it  was  sufficiently  powerfid 
to  ])revent  the  intellectual  classes  from  exercising  their  natural  functions  as 
tlie  disturbers  of  old  opinions. 

We  have  already  seen  that  almost  immediately  after  the  Reformation  iB- 
feeling  arose  l)etween  the  upper  classes  and  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
cliurch,  and  that  this  ill-feeling  increased  until,  in  1580,  it  vented  itself  by  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  This  bold  and  decisive  measure  made  the  breach  ifw- 
])arable.  The  preachers  had  now  committed  themselves  too  far  to  recede,  even 
if  they  had  desired  to  do  so  ;  and  from  that  moment,  uniting  themselves  heartily 
witli  the  people,  they  took  up  a  position  which  they  have  never  since  abandoned. 
DuriuK  the  remaining  twenty-three  years  that  James  was  in  Scotland  they  were 
occu])ie(l  in  exciting  the  people  against  their  rulers  ;  and  as  they  became  more 
democratic,  so  did  the  crown  and  nobles  grow  more  hostile,  and  display,  for  the 
first  time,  a  dispositicm  to  combine  together  in  defence  of  their  common  interestSb 
In  i^Kj3  James  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  struggle  began  in  earnest 
It  lasted,  with  few  interruptions,  eighty-five  years,  and  during  its  continuance 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  never  wavered  ;  they  were  always  steady  to  the  good 
cause  ;  always  on  the  side  of  the  people.  This  greatly  increased  their  inflnenoe; 
and  what  favoured  it  still  more  was  that,  besides  being  the  champions  of  popnbr 
1  iberty .  they  were  also  the  champions  of  national  independence.  "When  James  I.  and 
the  two  Charleses  attempted  to  force  episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  the  Scotch  R- 
jircted  it,  not  only  because  they  hated  the  institution  but  also  because  they  looked 
on  it  as  the  mark  of  a  foreign  domination,  which  they  were  determined  to  resist 
riieir  nearest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  was  England ;  and  they  spumed  the  idea 
of  receiving  bishops  who  must  in  the  first  instance  be  consecrated  in  London. 
and  who.  it  was  certain,  would  never  have  been  admitted  into  Scotland  vnlesi 
Hngland  had  been  the  stronger  country.  It  was  therefore  on  patriotic  as  wcB 
as  religious  grounds  that  the  Scotch  clergy  during  the  seventeenth  oentuy 
struggled  against  episcopacy  ;  *  and  when  they  overthrew  it,  in  1638,  their  ImU 

'  In  i^)3«.  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  clergy  writes  :  "  Our  malne  fearc^v 
"  to  have  our  religion  lost,  our  throats  cutted,  our  poore  countrey  made  ane  EngfiA 
provinro,  to  bo  dispi^sed  upon  for  ever  hereafter  at  the  will  of  a  Bishope  of  Canterbnrie.** 
Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Compare  p.  450.  "  This  kirk  b  a  fine  and 
iiidepoiulant  kirk,  no  l(;ss  then  the  kingdom  is  a  free  and  independant  kingdom;  andv 
our  own  Patriots  can  host  judge  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  so  our  own  Faston 
sliould  be  most  able  to  judge  what  form  of  worship  beseemeth  our  Reformation,  and  what 
S('rv(>th  most  for  the  good  of  the  People."  Two  generations  later,  one  of  the  moat  popabr 
arguments  against  the  Union  was  that  it  might  enable  the  English  to  force  epiacupacy 
upon  Scotland.  See  l)e  Foe's  History  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scottamd,  pp.  aaSi 
2S|.  ^5«).  '*  Tlie  danger  of  the  Church  of  Scotland-  from  the  suffrages  of  EagSA 
bish«)ps."  <SlC. 
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and  determined  conduct  associated  in  the  popular  mind  the  love  of  country  with 
the  love  of  the  church.  Subsequent  events  strengthened  this  association.' 
In  1650  Cromwell  invaded  Scotland,  overthrew  the  Scotch  in  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
and  intrusted  to  Monk  the  task  of  curbing  their  spirit,  by  building  fortresses, 
and  establishing  a  long  chain  of  military  posts.^  The  nation,  cowed  and  broken, 
gave  way,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  three  centuries,  felt  the  pressure  of  a  foreign 
yoke.  The  clergy  alone  remained  firm.*  Cromwell,  who  knew  that  they  were 
the  chief  obstacle  to  completing  his  conquest,  hated  them,  and  did  everything  he 
could  to  ruin  them.8  But  their  power  was  too  deeply  seated  to  be  shaken.  From 
their  pulpits  they  continued  to  influence  and  animate  the  people.  In  tauce  of  the 
invaders,  and  in  spite  of  them,  the  Scotch  church  continued  to  hold  its  General 
AssembUes,  until  the  summer  of  1653.  Then  indeed  they  had  to  3rield  to  brute 
force  ;  and  the  people,  to  their  unutterable  grief,  beheld  the  venerated  represen- 
tatives of  the  Scotch  kirk  driven  from  their  place  of  meeting  by  English  soldiers, 
and  led  Uke  criminals  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.^' 

3  The  hatred  which  the  Scotch  naturally  felt  against  the  English  for  having  inflicted  so 
much  suffering  upon  them,  was  intense  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
notwithstanding  the  temporary  union  of  the  two  nations  against  Charles.  In  1652  "  the 
criminal  record  is  full  of  cases  of  murder  of  English  soldiers.  They  were  cut  off  by  the  people 
whenever  a  fitting  opportunity  occurred,  and  were  as  much  detested  in  Scotland  as  the 
French  soldiers  were  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war.'*  The  SpoUiswoode  MiscelkMy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  98,  Edinburgh,  1845.  See  also  p.  167  :  '*  A  nationall  quarrell,  and  not  for  the 
Stuarts." 

3  Browne's  History  of  the  Highlands,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75-77:  "The  English  anny  was  aug- 
mented to  twenty  thousand  men,  and  citadels  erected  in  several  towns,  and  a  long  chain 
of  military  stations  drawn  across  the  country  to  curb  the  inhabitants.** 

*  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1655,  says,  **  Though  Scotland  wasf  vanquished,  and  sub- 
dued to  that  degree  that  there  was  no  place  nor  person  who  made  the  least  show  of 
opposing  Cromwell ;  who,  by  the  administration  of  Monk,  made  the  yoke  very  grievous  to 
the  whole  nation ;  yet  the  preachers  kept  their  pulpit  license;  and,  more  for  the  afEront 
that  was  offered  to  Presbytery  than  the  conscience  of  what  was  due  to  majesty, 
many  of  them  presumed  to  pray  for  the  king ;  and  generally,  though  secretly,  exas- 
perated the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  present  government.**  CUurefuUm^s  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  p.  803. 

'^  And,  what  they  must  have  felt  very  acutely,  he  would  not  go  to  hear  them  preach. 
A  writer  of  that  time  informs  us  that,  even  in  1648,  whm  Cromwell  was  in  Edinburgh, 
"  he  went  not  to  their  churches  ;  but  it  is  constantlie  reported  that  ewerie  day  he  had 
sermons  in  his  oune  ludginge,  himself  being  the  preacher,  whensoewer  the  spirit  came  upon 
him  ;  which  took  him  lyk  the  fitts  of  an  ague,  somtyms  twise,  sometyms  thryse  in  a  day.** 
Gordon's  Briiane's  Distemper,  p.  212.  In  1650,  according  to  another  contemporary*  "  he 
made  stables  of  all  the  chiu'ches  for  hes  horsses  quhersoeuer  he  came,  and  burned  all  the 
seatts  and  pewes  in  them ;  riffled  the  ministers*  housses,  and  distrayed  ther  com^s.'* 
Balfour's  A  nnales  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.  The  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  employing  a 
resource  with  which  their  profession  has  always  been  familiar,  r^Mresented  Cromwell  as 
opposing  Providence,  because  he  was  opposing  them.  Rutherford  {Religious  LetterSf 
reprinted  Glasgow,  1824,  p.  346)  says  that  he  fought  "  against  the  Lord's  secret  ones ;  '* 
and  Row  {Continuation  of  Blair's  Autobiography,  p.  335),  under  the  yeai  1658,  trium- 
phantly observes  :  "  In  the  beginning  of  September  this  year,  the  Protector,  that  old  fox, 
died.  It  was  observed,  as  a  remarkable  cast  of  divine  providence,  that  he  died  upon  the 
3d  of  September,  which  he,  glorying  of  routing  of  our  armies  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester  on 
that  day,  used  to  call  his  day.  On  that  same  very  day  the  Just  Judge  called  him  to  an 
account,"  &c. 

«  See  contemporary  notices  of  this,  in  NicolTs  Diary,  p.  no  ;  and  in  The  Diary  of  Mr* 
John  Lamont  of  Newton,  pp.  56,  57.  But  the  best  account  is  that  given  by  Bailli6t  in  a 
letter  to  Calamy,  dated  Glasgow,  27th  July,  1653.  He  writes  :  **  That  on  the  20th  of  July 
last,  when  our  Generall  Assemblie  wes  sett  in  the  ordinarie  tyme  and  place,  Lieutenant- 
Colonell  Cotterall  besett  the  church  with  some  rattes  of  musqueteir  and  a  troop  of  hone ; 
litmself  (after  our  fa$t,  wh^^  Mr,  Dicksoi^  and  Mr,  Dow^jla^ h^  two  pa^iova  aymons^ 
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Thus  it  was  that  in  Scotland,  after  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentnnr, 
everything  tended  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the  clergy,  by  raising  them  to 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  defenders  of  their  country.  And  it  was  but  natmil 
that  the  spiritual  classes,  fmding  themselves  in  the  ascendant,  should  condut 
the  contest  according  to  views  habitual  to  their  profession;  and  should  be  anxioni 
for  religious  advantages  rather  than  for  tempoial  benefits.  The  war  which  ths 
Scotch  waged  against  Charles  I.  part(X)k  more  of  the  character  of  a  cmsMk 
than  any  war  ever  carrie<l  on  by  a  Protestant  nation.^  The  main  object  vib 
to  raise  up  presbyters,  and  to  destroy  bishops.  Prelacy  was  the  accnned 
thing,  and  that  must  be  rooletl  out  at  every  hazard.  To  this  all  other  considen- 
tions  wero  sulx>rdinate.*'  The  Scotch  loved  liberty,  and  hated  England.  Yet 
even  these  two  passioas,  notwithstanding  their  strength,  were  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  their  intense  desire  to  extend  and  to  propagate,  if  need  be  at  the 

entered  the  AsstMiiblie -house,  and.  immediately  after  Mr.  Dickson  the  Moderator  Ib 
prayer.  rc<niire<l  audience  ;  wherein  he  inquired,  If  we  did  sitt  thereby  the  authority ol 
the  Parliament  of  the  Coniinonwealth  of  ICngland  ?  or  of  the  Commanders-in-chiefeof  the 
ICnglish  forces  ?  or  of  the  I'^n^lish  Judges  in  Sk^otland  ?  The  Moderator  replyed,  That«e 
were  ane  Hc.cU*siasticall  synod,  ane  Spirituall  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  medled  not 
with  any  thing  Civile  ;  that  our  authoritie  wes  from  (lod.  and  established  by  the  lawaol 
the  land  yet  standing  unrepealed  ;  that,  by  the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  the  molt 
of  the  English  army  stood  oblicdged  to  defend  our  Generall  Assemblie.  When  fOOK 
speeches  of  this  kind  had  passed,  the  Lieutenant -Colonell  told  us,  his  order  was  todisnbc 
us  ;  whereupon  he  ct>tnmanded  all  of  us  to  follow  him.  else  he  would  drag  us  out  of  tlw 
rownie.  When  we  had  entered  a  Protestation  of  this  unheard-of  and  unexampled  violcnoei 
we  did  ryse  and  follow  him :  he  ledd  us  all  through  the  whole  streets  a  myle  out  of  the 
towne.  encompassing  us  with  foot -companies  of  musqueteirs,  and  horsemen  without :  aD 
the  people  gazing  and  mourning  as  at  the  saddest  spectacle  they  had  ever  seen.  WhBi 
he  had  ledd  usaniyle  without  the  townc.  he  then  declared  what  further  he  had  in  coDunii- 
sion.  That  we  should  not  dare  to  meet  any  more  above  three  in  number;  and  that  a^aimt 
eight  o'clr>ck  to-morrow,  we  should  depart  the  towne,  under  paine  of  being  goiltieof 
breaking  the  publick  peace  :  And  the  day  following,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  we  wareoom- 
manded  o(T  towne  under  the  paine  of  present  imprisonment.  Thus  our  General!  AaumUSt, 
the  glory  and  strength  of  our  Church  upon  earth,  is,  by  your  souldiarie,  crushed  and  trad 
under  foot,  without  the  least  provtxratione  from  us,  at  this  time,  either  in  word  or  deed." 
Baillie's  Letters  and  J  our  twin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  225,  226. 

7  In  August.  1640,  the  army  marched  into  Hngland  ;   and  **  it  was  very  refreabfall  to 
remark,  that  after  we  came  to  ane  quarter  at  night,  there  was  nothing  almost  tote 
heard  throughout  the  whole  army  but  singing  of  psalms,  prayer,  and  reading  of  Suiptt 
by  the  souldiers  in  their  several!  hutts."     Select  Hiographies,  edited  by  Mr.  Tweedielor 
the  Wt^lrow  Sfxiety.  vr)l.  i.  p.  163.     "The  most  ze.ilous  among  them  boasted,  tkey 
should  carry  the  triumphant  banners  of  the  covenant  to  Rome  itself."     Arttofs  Hiikrf 
of  Edinburfih,  p.  124.      In  1644  the  celebrated  divine,  Andrew  Cant,  was  appointed^ 
the  Commissioners  of  the  (General  Assembly  "  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  the  PuUa-     | 
m«nt,  wherein  he  satisfied  their  expectation  fully.      For  the  main  point  he  drove  at  h     | 
his  sermon,  was  to  state  an  opposition  betwixt  King  Charles  and  King  Jesus  (as  he  was     | 
pleased  to  speak),  and  upon  that  account  to  press  resistance  to  King  Charles  for  Ihi      ! 
interest  of  King  Jesus.     It  may  l)e  wondered  that  such  doctrine  should  have  rdidi'd     ^ 
with  men  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  yet,  such  was  themadnM     \ 
of  the  times,  that  none  who  preach'd  in  public  since  the  beginning  of  the  TrouUss  hid 
been  so  cried  \i\)  as  he  was  for  that  sermon."     Guthry's  Memoirs^  pp.  136,  137. 

^  "  The  ro<->ting  out  of  prelacy  and  the  wicked  hierarchy  therein  so  obvioarff 
described,  is  the  main  duty."  Saphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  SeeHmA 
PP-  53.  .*>4-  This  refers  to  the  C<»venant  of  1643.  So,  too,  the  continuator  of  XM^s 
History  nf  the  Kirk,  p.  521.  says,  under  the  year  1639,  that  the  object  of  the  war  Mi 
"  to  withstand  the  prelaticall  faction  and  malignant,  countenanced  by  the  kinge  in  bil 
owne  pcrs(^ne."  Com))are  the  outbreak  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Rutfaerfonl  aganit 
"  the  accursed  and  wretched  prelates,  the  .-Xntichrist's  first-born,  and  the  first  fruit  of 
his  foul  womb."     Rutherford's  Religious  Letters,  p.  179, 
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point  of  the  sword,  their  own  Presbyterian  polity.  This  was  their  first  and 
paramount  duty.  They  fought  indeed  for  freedom,  but  above  all  they  fought 
for  rehgion.  In  their  eyes  Charles  was  the  idolatrous  head  of  an  idolatrous 
church,  and  that  church  they  were  resolved  to  destroy.  They  felt  that  their 
cause  was  holy,  and  they  went  forth  full  of  confidence,  convinced  that  the  sword 
of  Gideon  was  drawn  on  their  side,  and  that  their  enemies  would  be  delivered  up 
to  them. 

The  rebellion  therefore  against  Charles,  which  on  the  part  of  the  English 
was  essentially  secular,^  was  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  essentially  religious.* 
This  was  because  with  us  the  laymen  were  stronger  than  the  clergy  ;  while  with 
them  the  clergy  were  stronger  than  the  laymen.  In  1643,  both  nations  having 
united  against  the  king,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  an  intimate  alliance 
should  be  concluded  ;  but  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  it  is  noticed  by 
a  contemporary  observer  that  though  the  English  merely  wished  for  a  civil 
league,  the  Scotch  demanded  a  religious  covenant. 10  And  as  they  would  only 
continue  the  war  on  condition  that  this  was  granted,  the  English  were  obliged 
to  give  way.  The  result  was  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  what 
seemed  a  cordial  union  was  effected  between  the  two  countries.^*  Such  a  com- 
pact was  however  sure  to  \ye  short-lived,  as  each  party  had  different  objects  ; 
the  aim  of  the  English  being  political,  while  that  of  the  Scotch  was  religious. 
The  consequences  of  this  difference  were  soon  apparent.  In  January,  1645, 
negotiations  having  been  opened  with  the  king,  commissioners  met  at  Uxbridge, 
with  the  view  of  concluding  a  peace.  The  attempt  failed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  seeing  that  not  only  were  the  pretensions  of  the  king  irreconcilable 
with  those  of  his  opponents,  but  that  the  pretensions  of  his  opponents  were 
irreconcilable  with  each  other.  At  Uxbridge,  during  the  conferences,  the  Scotch 
expressed  their  readiness  to  concede  to  him  what  he  recjuired,  if  he  would  gratify 
them  in  regard  to  the  Church  ;  while  the  English,  occupying  themselves  with 
civil  and  political  (juestions,  cared  less,  says  Clarendon,  for  what  concerned  the 
Church  than  for  anything  else. ^2       a  better  illustration  could  hardly  be  found 


»  Our  civil  war  was  not  religious  ;  but  was  a  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Parliament.  See  note  above,  pp.  203-4.  [The  antithesis  here  is  only  formal.  Crom- 
well himself  declared  that  "  religion  was  not  the  thing  at  first  contested  for,  but  God 
brought  it  to  that  issue  at  last."  As  a  high  modern  authority  puts  it :  **  From  the  very 
beginning,  men  who  were  determined  to  maintain  the  Church  intact  adopted  the  king's 
cause,  and  those  who  desired  to  change  the  government  in  the  Church,  or  sought  freedom 
outside  of  it,  supported  the  Parliament  "  (Firth,  Oliver  CromwelU  1900,  pp.  72-73). — Ed.] 

10  In  September,  1643,  Baillie,  writing  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  hi  the  preceding  month,  says,  "  In  our  committees  also  we  had  hard  enough 
debates.  The  English  were  for  a  civill  League,  we  for  a  religious  Covenant."  Letter  to 
Mr.  William  Spang,  dated  22nd  September,  1643,  in  Baillie's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii. 
p.  90. 

11  "  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  which  *'  is  memorable  as  the  first  approach 
towards  an  intimate  union  between  the  kingdoms;  but,  according  to  the  intolerant 
principles  of  the  age,  a  federal  alliance  was  constructed  on  the  frail  and  narrow  basis  of 
religious  communion."  Lain^'s  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  259.  The  passage, 
however,  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  last  note  from  Baillie,  shows  that  England  was  not 
responsible  for  the  intolerant  principles,  or,  consequently,  for  the  narrow  basis. 

12  The  Chancellor  of  Scotland  "  did  as  good  as  conclude  *  that  if  the  king  would  satisfy 
them  in  the  business  of  the  Church,  they  would  not  concern  themselves  in  any  of  the 
other  demands.'  "...'*  And  it  was  manifest  enough,  by  the  private  conferences  with 
other  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  parliament  took  none  of  the  points  in  controversy 
less  to  heart,  or  were  less  united  in,  than  in  what  concerned  the  Church."  Claretuion's 
History  of  the  Rebellion,  edit.  Oxford,  1843,  p.  522.     See  also  p.  527  :  '*  that  the  Scots 

[♦  As  has  been  above  shown  (p.  370),  the  disaffection  of  the  Scotch  really  originated 
in  the  king's  policy  of  recovering  the  tithes — a  strictly  economic  and  political  motive- — 
Ed.J 
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of  the  secular  character  of  the  English  rebellion,  as  compared  with  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Scotch  rebellion.  Indeed  the  Scotch,  so  iir 
from  concealing  this,  boasted  of  it.  and  evidently  thought  that  it  proved  hov 
sujHjrior  they  were  to  their  worldly-minded  neighbours.  In  February,  1645.  the 
(icncral  Assembly  issue<l  an  address  to  the  nation,  including  not  only  those  win 
were  at  home,  but  also  those  who  served  in  armies  out  of  Scotland.  In  tlni 
document,  which,  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter,  necessarily  exercised  gxeal 
influence,  political  amsiderations,  as  having  to  do  merely  with  the  temponl 
happiness  of  men,  are  treated  as  insignificant  and  almost  despicable.  Thit 
Rupert  was  defeated,  and  that  York  and  Newcastle  were  taken,  were  but  trifling 
matters.  They  were  only  the  means  of  accomplishing  an  end.  and  that  end  w» 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  England,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  pQR 
I'*resbytcrian  polity. *3 

A  war  undertaken  with  such  holy  objects,  and  conceived  in  so  elevated  a 
spirit,  was  supposed  to  l)e  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Deity, 
on  whose  behalf  it  was  earned  on.  In  the  language  of  the  time,  it  was  a  w 
for  (iod.  and  for  (iixl's  church.  Every  victory  that  was  obtained  was  theresdt 
not  of  the  skill  of  the  general,  nor  of  the  valour  of  the  troops,  but  was  an  ansm 
to  praycr.^4  When  a  battle  was  lost,  it  was  either  because  God  was  vexed  at 
the  sins  of  the  people,*''*  or  else  to  show  them  that  they  must  not  trust  to  tliB 


would  insist  upon  the  whole  government  of  the  Church,  and  in  all  other  matten 
defer  to  the  king." 

^^  See  this  extraordinary  document  in  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  ike  Ckurdul 
Scotland  from  r6j8  to  1842*  pp-  122-128,  Edinburgh,  1843.  It  is  entitled  "  A  soloiiBe 
and  seasonable  warning  to  the  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  burrows*  ministen*  ad 
coniinons  of  Scotland  ;  as  also  to  armies  without  and  within  this  kingdom.'*  In  it 
(p.  123)  occurs  the  following  passage  :  '*  And  for  our  part,  our  forces  sent  into  that  kiaf- 
dr)ni.  in  pursuance  r>f  that  Covenant,  have  been  so  mercifully  and  manifestly  aaiitBd 
and  blessed  from  heaven  (though  in  the  uiids  of  many  dangers  and  distresses,  andmvk 
want  and  hardship),  and  have  been  so  farre  instnimentall  to  the  foyling  and  scaCteriag 
of  two  principall  armies :  first,  the  Marquesse  of  Newcastle  his  army ;  and  aftennri 
IVince  Rupert's  and  his  together ;  and  to  the  reducing  of  two  strong  cities,  York  od 
Newcastle,  that  we  have  what  to  answer  the  enemy  that  reproacheth  us  concenung  that 
businesse,  and  that  which  may  make  iniquitie  it  self  to  stop  her  mouth.  Bat  wktt 
is  more  unto  us  than  all  victories  or  whatsomever  temporaU  blessing,  the  refonnatka  el 
religion  in  England,  and  unifonnity  therein  between  both  kingdoms  (a  principal  Cid 
of  that  Covenant),  is  so  far  advanced,  that  the  English  Service-Book  with  the  Hfllf- 
Daves  and  many  other  ceremonies  contained  in  it,  together  with  the  Prelacy*  the  fonntai 
of  all  these,  are  abolished  and  taken  away  by  ordinance  of  parliament,  and  a  dindfliy 
for  the  worship  of  (lod  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  agreed  upon  in  the  Assemblies, 
the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  without  a  contrary  voice  in  either ;  the 
of  the  kirk  by  cc>ngregati(jnal  (rldcrships.  classical  presbyteries,  provincial  1 
assemblies,  is  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  which  h 
voted  and  concluded  in  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  England.** 

1^  In  1644  "  (fod  ansuered  our  Wednesday's  prayers  :  Balfour  and  Waller  had 
a  glorious  victoric  over  I'\)rth  and  Ilopton,  and  routed  them  totallie,  horse  and  foot' 
Uaillies  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.     In  the  same  year,  thanksgivingi  baN 
offered  at  .Aberdeen  for  the  victory  of  Leslie  over  Rupert,  **  oure  minister  Mr.  WiBiaa 
Strathauchni  declairit  out  of  pulpit  that  this  victory  wes  miraculous,  wrocht  bf  tt* 
fynger  (»f  (ir>d."     Sfyaldin^s  History  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  254.       In  1648  theC«* 
missioners  of  the  (lencral  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  stated  that 
the  Deity  had  been  "  fighting  for  his  people  :  '*  meaning  by  his  people,  the  Scotdi  people 
I'hcy  added  that  the  fact  of  their  enemies  having  been  repulsed  was  a  psooi  of  **lMV  . 
sore  the  Lord  hath  been  displeased  with  their  way."     Clarendon  State  Papers,  voL&  . 
p.  424.  Oxford,  1773.  folio. 

15  Two  Scotch  notices  are  now  before  me  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Dunbar.    Acooriiaf  ' 
to  one,  the  defeat  was  intended  to  testify  against  **  the  great  sin  and  wickedneH"  of  tli 
people.     Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church  of  StoUand,  p,  75,     Aooordiiig  to  tt| 
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arms  of  the  flesh.^o  Nothing  was  natural ;  all  was  supernatural.  The  entire 
course  of  affairs  was  governed  not  by  their  own  antecedents,  but  by  a  series  of 
miracles.  To  assist  the  Scotch,  winds  were  changed,  and  storms  were  lulled. 
Such  intelligence  as  was  important  for  them  to  receive  was  often  brought  by  sea  ; 
and  on  those  occasions  it  was  expected  that,  if  the  wind  were  unfavourable, 
Provitlence  would  interfere,  would  shift  it  from  one  quarter  to  another,  and, 
when  the  news  had  safely  arrived,  would  allow  it  to  return  to  its  former  direction.*' 
It  was  in  this  way  that,  in  Scotland,  everything  conspired  to  strengthen  that 
religious  element  which  the  force  of  circumstances  had  at  an  early  period  made 
prominent,  and  which  now  threatened  to  absorb  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
national  character.  The  clergy  were  supreme  ;  and  habits  of  mind  natural  and 
becoming  to  themselves  were  diffused  among  all  classes.  The  theories  of  a 
single  profession  outweighed  those  of  all  other  professions  ;  and  not  only  war, 
but  also  trade,  literature,  science,  and  art,  were  held  of  no  account  unless  they 
ministered  to  the  general  feeling.  A  state  of  society  so  narrow  and  so  one- 
sided has  never  been  seen  in  any  other  country  equally  civilized.  Nor  did  there 
appear  much  chance  of  abating  this  strange  monopoly.  As  the  seventeenth 
centur^^  advanced  the  same  train  of  events  was  continued  ;  the  clergy  and  the 
people  always  making  common  cause  against  the  crown,  and  being,  by  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation,  forced  into  the  most  intimate  union  with  each 
other.  Of  this  the  preachers  availed  themselves  to  strengthen  their  own 
influence  ;  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  their  exertions  stopped  all  intellectual 
culture,  discouraged  all  independent  inquiry,  made  men  in  religious  matters 
fearful  and  austere,  and  coloured  the  whole  national  character  with  that  dark 
hue,  which,  though  now  gradually  softening,  it  still  retains. 

other,  it  was  owing  to  the  anger  of  the  Deity  at  the  Scotch  showing  any  favour  to  the 
partizans  of  Charles.  For,  says  the  Reverend  Alexander  Shields,  '*  both  at  that  time 
and  since  that  time,  the  Lord  never  countenanced  an  expedition  where  that  malignant 
interest  was  taken  in  unto  the  state  of  the  quarrel.  Upon  this,  our  land  was  invaded 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  defeat  our  army  at  Dunbar,  where  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
evidently  seen  to  smoke  against  us,  for  espousing  that  interest."  Shields'  Hind  Let 
Loose,  p.  75.  These  opinions  were  formed  after  the  battle.  Before  the  battle,  a  different 
hypothesis  was  broached.  Sir  Edward  Walker,  who  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  tells 
us  that  the  clergy  assured  the  people  that  *'  they  had  an  array  of  saints,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  beaten."  Journal  of  Affairs  in  Scotland  in  i6^0t  in  Walker's  Historical 
Discourses,  London,  1705,  folio,  p.  165. 

i«  "  Each  new  victory  of  Montrose  was  expressly  attributed  to  the  admonitory  *  indig- 
nation of  the  Lord  '  against  his  chosen  people  for  their  sin,  in  *  trusting  too  much  to  the 
arm  of  flesh.'  "  Napier's  Life  of  Montrose,  Edinburgh,  1840,  p.  283.  Compare  Guthrie's 
Considerations  contributing  unto  the  Discovery  of  the  Dangers  that  threaten  Religion,  pp.  274, 
27 f,,  reprinted  Edinburgh,  1 846.  Guthrie  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lord  Somerville  says  of  the  Scotch,  when  they  were  making 
war  against  Charles  I.,  that  it  was  "  ordinary  for  them,  dureing  the  whoU  tyme  of  this 
warre,  to  attribute  ther  great  successe  to  the  goodnesse  and  justice  of  their  cause,  untill 
Divyne  Justice  trysted  them  with  some  crosse  dispensatione,  and  then  you  might  have 
heard  this  language  from  them,  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  his  oune  the  heavyest 
end  of  the  tree  to  bear,  that  the  saints  and  people  of  God  must  still  be  sufferers  while 
they  are  here  away  ;  that  that  malignant  party  was  God's  rod  to  punish  them  for  their 
unthankfullnesse,"  etc.  Somerville' s  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  351,  352. 
[Buckle  appears  to  forget  that  Cromwell  habitually  spoke  of  his  victories  as  divine  dis- 
pensations ;  and  that  a  Te  Deum  is  still  the  recognized  ritual  after  a  mihtary  success. — Ed.] 

^7  Baillie  mentions,  in  1644,  an  instance  of  these  expectations  being  fulfilled.  He  says 
{Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  138),  "  These  things  were  brought  in  at  a  very  important 
nick  of  time,  by  God's  gracious  providence  :  Never  a  more  quick  passage  from  Holy 
Island  to  Yarmouth  in  thirtie  houres ;  they  had  not  cast  anchor  halfe  an  houre  till  the 
wind  turned  contrare."  Compare  p.  142  :  "  If  this  were  past,  we  look  for  a  new  lyfe 
and  vigoure  in  all  affaires,  especiallie  if  it  please  God  to  send  a  sweet  north-wind,  carrying 
the  certain  news  of  the  taking  of  Newcastle,  which  we  dailie  expect," 
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The  Scotch,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  instead  of  cultivating  the  uts 
of  hfe.  improving  their  minds,  or  adding  to  their  wealth,  passed  the  greater  port 
of  their  time  in  what  were  called  religious  exercises.  The  sermons  were  solmig 
and  so  frequent  that  they  absorbed  all  leisure,  and  yet  the  people  were  never 
weary  of  hearing  them.  When  a  preacher  was  once  in  the  pulpit,  the  only  limit 
to  his  loquacity  was  his  strength.  Being  sure  of  a  patient  and  reverential 
audience,  he  went  on  as  long  as  he  could.  If  he  discoursed  for  two  hoars  without 
intermission,  he  was  valued  as  a  zealous  pastor,  who  had  the  good  of  lus  flock 
at  heart  ;  and  this  was  about  as  much  as  an  ordinary  clergyman  could  perionD, 
because,  in  uttering  his  sentiments,  he  was  expected  to  display  great  vehemence, 
and  to  evince  his  earnestness  by  toiling  ^nd  sweating  abundantly ."  Ibis 
Ix^umlary  was,  however,  often  passed  by  those  who  were  equal  to  the  labonr; 
anri  Frjrf>es,  who  was  vigorous  as  well  as  voluble,  thought  nothing  of  preadnog 
for  five  or  six  hours.*^  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  such  feats  ma 
rare  ;  and  as  the  people  were  in  these  matters  extremely  eager,  an  ingenioiis 
contrivance  was  hit  upon  whereby  their  desires  might  be  satisfied.  On  great 
occiisirms  several  clergymen  were  present  in  the  same  church,  in  order  tliat. 
wlxfo  r)ne  was  fatigued,  he  might  leave  the  pulpit,  and  be  succeeded  by  another, 
who,  in  his  turn,  w^as  followed  by  a  thinl  :  the  patience  of  the  hearers  being 
apparently  inexhaustible.*>  Indeed,  the  Scotch,  by  the  middle  of  the  scvwi- 
teenth  century,  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  up  to  their  minister  as  if  he  were 
a  go<l.  and  to  dwell  with  rapture  upon  ever>' word  that  dropped  from  his  lips.  To 
hear  a  favourite  preacher  they  would  incur  any  fatigue,  and  would  undertake 
Irmg  journe)-^  without  sleep  or  food .21     Their  power  of  attention  was  marveUoiB. 


I"  No  one.  perhaps,  carried  this  further  than  John  Menzies,  the  celebrated 
of  divinity  at  Aberdeen.  *'  Such  was  his  uncommon  fervour  in  the  pulpit,  that,  we  are 
informerl,  he  '  used  to  change  his  shirt  always  after  preaching,  and  to  wet  two  or  three 
napkins  with  tears  every  scnnon.'  "  Note  in  Wodrow*5  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  aaa. 
J  antes  ForI)es,  also,  was  **  an  able  and  zealous  preacher,  who  after  every  sermon  behooved 
to  change  his  shirt,  he  spoke  with  such  vehemency  and  sweating."  SeUct  Biograpkm, 
pii!)lished  by  the  Wodrow  S(x:iety,  vol.  i.  p.  333.  Lord  Somerville,  who  wrote  in  1679, 
mentions  "  their  thundering  preachings.**  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles,  voL  iLp.388.  A 
traditionary  anecdote,  related  by  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  refers  to  a  later  period,  bnt  ii 
characteristic  of  the  class.  **  Another  description  I  have  heard  of  an  energetic  preadier 
more  forcible  than  delicate—*  Hh,  our  minister  had  a  great  power  o*  watter,  for  hegnU 
and  spat,  and  swat  Hke  mischeef.*  **  Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Charaeier,  bf 
]L  H.  Kamsay,  Dean  of  Kdinburgh,  p.  201. 

Ii'  lie  "  was  a  very  learned  and  pious  man  ;  he  had  a  strange  faculty  of  preaching  fife 
f>r  six  hours  at  a  tune."  Burnet" $  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  38.  Even  early  h 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  theological  fervour  was  beginning  to  decline,  andsenwai 
were  consequently  shorter.  Hugh  Thomson  came  near  to  Forbes.  "  He  was  the  longot 
preacher  ever  I  heard,  and  would  have  preached  four  (or)  five  hours,  and  was  not 
generally  under  two  hours  :  that  almost  every  body  expected.'*  .  .  .  "  He  was  a pkMi 
g(KKl  man,  and  a  fervent  afTectionat  preacher,  and.  when  I  heard  him,  he  had  a  vastdnl 
of  heads,  and  a  great  deal  of  matter,  and  generally  very  good  and  practicall,  bat  voy 
long."     WodroivH  Analecta,  vol.  iv.  p.  203. 

20  In  1653  Lamont  casually  mentions,  in  his  journal,  that  "  the  one  came  douncfcoB 
the  pulpit  and  the  other  went  vp,  in  the  tyme  that  the  psalme  after  the  first  sermoams 
singing,  sf)  that  ther  was  no  intermission  of  the  exercise,  nether  were  the  peopell  dv* 
missed  till  both  sermons  were  ended."  The  Diary  of  Mr.  John  Lamont  of  Newton,  p.  58- 
Huniet  {History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  02)  says,  *'  I  remember  in  one  fast  day  thw 
were  six  sermons  preached  without  intermission.  I  was  there  myself,  and  not  a  litlk' 
weary  of  so  tedious  a  service." 

^1  When  (Juthrie  preached  at  Fenwick,  "his  church,  although  a  large  coontry  obb, 
was  overlaid  and  crowded  every  Sabbath-day.  and  very  many,  without  doon,  froa 
distant  parishes,  such  as  (flasgow.  Paisley,  Hamilton,  Lanerk,  Kilbryde,  Glasfdrd,  Stnt- 
tiaven.  Newmills,  I{gelsham.  and  many  other  places,  who  hungered  for  the  pore  gflpd 
I>reached,  and  got  a  meal  I)y  the  word  of  his  ministry.     It  was  their  usual  prai&Oi  to 
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The  same  congregation  would  sometimes  remain  together  for  ten  hours,  listening 
to  sermons  and  prayers,  interspersed  with  singings  and  readings.22  In  an 
account  of  Scotland  in  1670,  it  is  stated  that,  in  a  single  church  in  Edinburgh, 
thirty  sermons  were  delivered  every  week.23  Nor  is  this  at  all  unlikely,  con- 
sidering the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  For  in  those  times  the  people 
delighted  in  the  most  harassing  and  ascetic  devotions.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
1653,  when  the  sacrament  was  administered,  they  pursued  the  following  course. 
On  Wednesday,  they  fasted,  and  listened  to  prayers  and  sermons  for  more  than 
eight  hours.  On  Saturday,  they  heard  two  or  three  sermons  ;  and  on  Sunday, 
the  number  of  sermons  was  so  great  that  they  stayed  in  church  more  than  twelve 
hours  ;  while,  to  conclude  the  whole,  three  or  four  additional  ones  were  preached 
on  Monday  by  way  of  thanksgiving.^* 

Such  eagerness,  and  yet  such  patience,  indicate  a  state  of  society  altogether 
peculiar,  and  for  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  country. 
This  intense  desire  to  hear  whatever  the  preachers  had  to  say  was  in  itself  a 
homage  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a  belief 
that  they  were  endowed  with  a  light  which  was  withheld  from  their  less  gifted 
countrymen.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  clergy,  who,  at  no  period,  and  in  no 
nation,  have  been  remarkable  for  their  meekness,  or  for  a  want  of  confidence 
in  themselves,  should,  under  circumstances  so  eminently  favourable  to  their 
pretensions,  have  been  somewhat  elated,  and  should  have  claimed  an  authority 
even  greater  than  that  which  was  conceded  to  them.  And  as  this  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  subsequent  history  of  Scotland,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect 
some  evidence  respecting  their  conduct,  which  will  have  the  further  advantage 
of  exhibiting  the  true  character  of  spiritual  domination,  and  of  showing  how  it 
works,  not  only  on  the  intellectual,  but  also  on  the  practical,  life  of  a  people. 

According  to  the  Presbyterian  polity,  which  reached  its  height  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  selected  a  certain  number  of  laymen 
on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  elders,  were  his  councillors, 
or  rather  the  ministers  of  his  authority.  They,  when  assembled  together, 
formed  what  was  called  the  Kirk -Session,  and  this  little  court,  which  enforced 
the  decisions  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  was  so  supported  by  the  superstitious  reverence 
of  the  people,  that  it  was  far  more  powerful  than  any  civil  tribunal.      By  its  aid 

come  to  Feiiwick  on  Saturday,  and  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  to 
God,  and  convcrsatiun  about  the  great  concerns  of  their  souls,  to  attend  the  public  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath,  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  that  holy  day  in  religious  exercises, 
and  then  to  go  home  on  Monday  the  length  of  ten,  twelve  or  twenty  miles  without 
grudging  in  the  least  at  the  long  way,  want  of  sleep  or  other  refreshments ;  neither  did 
they  hnd  theinselves  the  less  prepared  for  any  other  business  through  the  week."  Howie's 
Biographia  Scvticana,  2nd  edit.  Glasgow,  1781,  p.  311.  One  woman  went  forty  miles  to 
hear  Livingstone  preach.     See  her  own  statement,  in  Wodrow's  Afiolecta,  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

22  Spalding  gives  the  following  account  of  what  happened  at  Aberdeen  in  1644.  **  So 
heir  in  Old  Abirdene,  upone  the  sevint  of  July,  we  had  ane  fast,  entering  the  churche 
be  nyne  houris,  and  continewit  praying  and  preiching  whill  tua  homris.  Efter  sermon, 
the  people  sat  still  heiring  reiding  whill  efternone's  sermon  began  and  endit,  whiche 
continewit  till  half  hour  to  sex.  Then  the  prayer  bell  rang  to  the  evening  prayeris,  and 
continewit  whill  seven."  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  244,  edit.  Edin- 
burgh, 1829,  4to.  See  also  p.  42  :  "  The  people  keipit  churche  all  day."  This  was  also 
at  Aberdeen,  in  1642. 

23  "  Out  of  one  pulpit  now  they  have  thirty  sermons  per  week,  all  under  one  roof." 
A  Modern  Account  of  Scotland,  in  The  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  138,  edit.  Park, 
London,  1 810,  4  to. 

24  "  But  where  the  greatest  part  was  more  sound,  they  gave  the  sacrament  with  a 
new  and  unusual  solemnity.  On  the  Wednesday  before,  they  held  a  fast  day,  with  prayers 
and  sermons  for  about  eight  or  ten  hours  together:  on  the  Saturday  they  had  two  or 
three  preparation  sennons :  and  on  the  Lord's  day  they  had  so  very  many,  that  the 
action  continued  above  twelve  hours  in  some  places :  and  all  ended  with  three  or  four 
sermons  on  Monday  for  thanksgiving."     Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  voL  i.  p.  io8» 
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the  minister  became  supreme.  For  whoever  presumed  to  disobey  him  w» 
excommunicated,  was  deprived  of  his  property,  and  was  believed  to  have  incurred 
the  i)enalty  of  eternal  perdition.^*  Against  such  weapons,  in  such  a  state  o! 
society,  resistance  was  im^wssible.  The  clergy  interfered  with  every  man's 
private  concerns,  ordered  how  he  should  govern  his  family,  and  often  took 
upon  themselves  the  personal  control  of  his  household.^  Their  minions,  the 
elders,  were  everywhere  ;  for  each  parish  was  divided  into  several  quarten. 
and  to  each  quarter  one  of  these  officials  was  allotted,  in  order  that  he  might 
take  special  notice  of  what  was  done  in  his  own  district.''     Besides  this,  spies 

35  **  The  power  of  those  kirk -sessions,  which  are  now  private  assemblages,  in  whoK 
meetings  and  proceedings  the  public  take  no  interest  whatever,  is  defined  to  be  the 
cognizance  of  parochial  matters  and  cases  of  scandal ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  especially  during  the  Covenanting  reign  of  terror  after  the  outbceak 
of  the  Civil  War  against  Charles  I.,  the  kirk -sessions  of  Scotland  were  the  sources  of 
excessive  tyranny  and  oppression — were  arbitrary,  inquisitorial,  and  revengeful,  to  ai 
extent  which  exceeds  all  belief.  It  is  truly  stated  by  the  author  of  the  *  Memoiis  d 
Locheill ' — *  Kvery  parish  had  a  tyrant,  who  made  the  greatest  Lord  in  his  district  stoop 
to  his  authority.  The  kirk  was  the  place  where  he  kept  his  court ;  the  pulpit  his  throoe 
or  tribunal  from  whence  he  issued  out  his  terrible  decrees ;  and  twelve  ac  fourteen  soar 
ignorant  enthusiasts,  under  the  title  of  Elders,  composed  his  council.  If  any,  of  what 
quality  soever,  had  the  assurance  to  disobey  his  orders,  the  dreadful  sentence  of  exoom- 
inuiiication  was  immediately  thundered  out  against  him,  his  goods  and  chattels  cob- 
tiscated  and  seized,  and  he  himself  being  looked  upon  as  actually  in  the  possessioa  of  the 
devil,  and  irretrievably  doomed  to  eternal  perdition.*  "  Introduction  to  Tki  Kirk- 
Session  Register  of  Perth,  in  The  Spotiiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  iL  pp.  229,  230,  Edinbush. 
1H45.  In  regard  to  the  perdition  which  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  sapposod 
to  involve,  one  of  the  most  influential  Scotch  divines  of  that  time  merely  expresses  the 
prevailing  notion  when  he  asserts  that  whoever  was  excommunicated  was  thereby 
^ivcn  up  to  Satan.  '*  That  he  who  is  excommunicated  may  be  truly  said  to  be  delivcnd 
to  Sathan  is  undeniable."  Gillespie's  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  or  the  Divine  Ofiinmti 
of  Church  GovernmcfU  Vindicated,  1646,  4to,  p.  239.  "  Excommunication,  which  is  a 
shutting  out  of  a  Church -member  from  the  Church,  whereby  Sathan  commeth  topi 
dominion  and  power  over  him."  Ihid.,  p.  297.  "  Sure  I  am  an  excommunicate  pefSfli 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  delivered  to  Sathan."  p.  424. 

^  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1640,  emphatically  says  {History  of  the  RebMion,  p-  (7)^ 
**  The  preacher  reprehended  the  husband,  governed  the  wife,  chastised  the  children,  aad 
insulted  over  ttie  servants,  in  the  houses  of  the  greatest  men.*'  The  theory  was,  that 
"  ministers  and  elders  must  be  submitted  unto  as  fathers.**  Skidds'  Enquiry  M 
Church  Communion,  2nd  edit.  Edinburgh,  1747,  p.  66.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventMilh 
century,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Scotch  preachers  openly  asserted  the  tight  of  hit 
professiim  to  interfere  in  family  matters,  on  the  ground  that  such  was  the  custom  in  lbs 
time  of  Joshua.  **  The  Ministers  of  God's  house  have  not  only  the  mlnistEy  of  Uif 
tilings,  as  Word  and  Sacraments,  committed  to  their  charge,  but  also  the  power  d 
ecclesiastical  government  to  take  order  with  scandalous  offences  within  the  famDiBt 
both  these  are  here  promised  to  Joshua  and  the  Priests.*'  Huickeson's  ExposHiBn^ 
the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  London,  1654.  In  1603  the  Presbytery  of  Abads* 
took  upon  themselves  to  order  that  every  master  of  a  house  should  keep  a  rod,  thalUi 
family,  including  his  servants,  might  be  beaten  if  they  used  improper  language-  "l* 
is  conc.ludit  that  thair  salbc  in  cwerie  houss  a  palmar."  Selections  from  the  RttaHi^ 
the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Spalding  aubi4^ 
Aberdeen,  1846,  p.  194.  It  also  appears  (p.  303)  that  in  1674  *!»«  dergymao  «• 
expected  to  exercise  supervision  over  all  visitors  to  private  houses ;  since  he  ought  Is 
be  informed,  "  if!  ther  be  anie  persone  receaved  in  the  familie  without  testimonisll  pit* 
sentt'd  to  the  minister." 

="  In  1650  it  was  ordered  "  That  everie  paroche  be  divydit  in  several!  quart«ifctaj 
each  elder  liis  owiic  quarter,  over  which  he  is  to  have  speciall  inspectiouii,  and  that  efsii 
trldcr  visit  his  <|uarter  once  everie  month  at  least,  according  to  the  act  of  the  Gcoirf 
Asseinl>lie.  i().|(^  aiid  in  thair  visitatioun  tak  notice  of  all  disorderlie  walkeris,         "^ 
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were  appointed,  so  that  nothing  could  escape  their  supervision. ^^  Not  only 
the  streets,  but  even  private  houses,  were  searched,  and  ransacked  to  see  if  any 
one  was  absent  from  church  while  the  minister  was  preaching.20  To  him  all 
must  listen,  and  him  all  must  obey.  Without  the  consent  of  his  tribunal,  no 
person  might  engage  himself,  either  as  a  domestic  servant,  or  as  a  field  labourer.^^^ 
If  any  one  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  they  did  not  scruple  to  summon 
his  servants,  and  force  them  to  state  whatever  they  knew  respecting  him,  and 
whatever  they  had  seen  done  in  his  house.3^  To  speak  disrespectfully  of  a 
preacher  was  a  grievous  offence  ;  ^^  to  differ  from  him  was  a  heresy  ;  33  even  to 
pass  him  in  the  streets  without  saluting  him  was  punished  as  a  crime.3*      His 

neglectouris  of  God's  worship  in  thair  families,  sueareris,  haunteris  of  aill  houses, 
especiallie  at  vnseasonable  tymes,  and  long  sitteris  thair,  and  drinkeris  of  healthis  ;  and 
that  he  dilate  these  to  the  Sessioun."  ,  Selections  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Fife, 
printed  for  the  Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1837,  4to,  p.  168.  **  The  elders  each  one 
in  his  own  quarter,  for  trying  the  manners  of  the  people/*  The  Government  and  Order 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  Edinburgh,  1690,  p.  14.  This  scarce  little  volume  is  reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  1641.     See  the  advertisement  at  the  beginning. 

28  In  1652  the  Kirk-Session  of  Glasgow  "  brot  boyes  and  servants  before  them,  for 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  other  faults.  They  had  clandestine  censors,  and  gave  money 
to  some  for  this  end."     Wodrow's  CollectionSy  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  74,  Glasgow,  1848,  4to. 

28  "  It  is  thocht  expedient  that  ane  bailUe  with  tua  of  the  sessioun  pas  throw  the 
towne  everie  Sabboth  day,  and  nott  sic  as  thay  find  absent  fra  the  serraones  ather  afoir 
or  ef ter  none  ;  and  for  that  effect  that  thay  pas  and  sersche  sic  houss  as  they  think  maist 
meit,  and  pas  athort  the  streittis."  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session, 
Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  26.  '*  To  pas  throw  the  towne  to  cans  the  people 
resort  to  the  hering  of  the  sermones."  p.  59.  "  Ganging  throw  the  towne  on  the  ordi- 
nar  preiching  dayes  in  the  weik,  als  weill  as  on  the  Saboth  day,  to  caus  the  people  resort 
to  the  sermones."  p.  77.  See  also  p.  94  ;  and  Wodrow's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  37  : 
*'  The  Session  allous  the  searchers  to  go  into  houses  and  apprehend  absents  from  the  kirk.** 

*J  "  Another  peculiarity  was  the  supervision  wielded  over  the  movements  of  people 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  neither  obtain  lodging  nor  employment  except  by  a 
licence  from  the  Kirk -Session,  or,  by  defying  this  police  court,  expose  themselves  to  fine 
and  imprisonment."     Lawson's  Book  of  Perth,  p.  xxxvii.,  Edinburgh,  1847. 

31  In  1652  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  indignantly  writes  that  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
**  when  they  had  tried  many  wayes,  hot  in  vaine,  to  mak  probable  this  their  vaine 
imaginatione,  they  at  lenthe,  when  all  other  meanes  failed  thame,  by  ane  unparalelled 
barbaritie,  enforced  my  serwandis  to  reweall  upon  oathe  what  they  sawe,  herd,  or  knewe 
done  within  my  house,  beyond  which  no  Turkische  inquisitione  could  pase."  The 
Miscellany  of  the  Spalding  Club,  vol.  iii.  p.  206,  Aberdeen,  1846,  4 to. 

32  In  1656  a  servant  was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  Kirk -Session  of  Aberdeen 
*•  for  her  rayleing  againest  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  minister,  in  saying  that  becaus  the  said 
Mr.  Andrew  spak  againest'Yuill,  he  spak  lyke  ane  old  fool."  Selections  from  the  Records 
of  the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  138.  In  1642  the  Presbytery 
of  Lanark  had  up  a  certain  James  Baillie,  because  he  stated  the  extremely  probable 
circumstance  "  that  two  fooles  mett  togither,  when  the  Minister  and  his  sone  mett 
togither."  Selections  from  the  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  printed  for  the 
Abbotsford  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839,  4to,  p.  30. 

33  In  1644,  "If  you  dissent  from  them  in  a  theological  tenet,  it  is  heresy."  Presbytery 
Displayed,  1644,  p.  39,  reprinted  London,  1663,  4to.  In  1637,  '*  If  ye  depart  from  what 
I  taught  you  in  a  hair -breadth  for  fear  or  favour  of  men,  or  desire  of  ease  in  this  world,  I 
take  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  ill  shall  come  upon  you  in  end."  Rutherford's 
Religious  Letters,  p.  116.  In  1607  **  Mr.  WiUiam  Cowper,  Minister,  complained  upon 
Robert  Keir  that  he  had  disdainfully  spoken  of  his  doctrine.  The  (Kirk)  Session 
ordained  him  to  be  warned  to  the  morrow."     Lawson's  Book  of  Perth,  p.  247. 

3*  In  1619  a  man  was  summoned  before  the  Kirk -Session  of  Perth,  because,  among 
other  things,  he  would  not  perform  "  that  civil  duty  of  salutation,  as  becomes  him  to 
his  pastor  ;  "  but  "  passed  by  him  without  using  any  kind  of  reverence.'*  The  Chronicle 
of  Perth,  Edinburgh,  1831,  4to,  p.  80.     The  complaint  was  preferred  by  the  minister 
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very  name  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  not  to  be  taken  in  vain.  And  that  it 
might  lx>  properly  protected,  and  held  in  due  honour,  an  Assembly  o£  the  Church, 
in  1642,  forbade  it  to  be  used  in  any  public  paper  unless  the  consent  of  the  holf 
man  had  been  previously  obtained.^ 

These  and  similar  proceedings,  being  upheld  by  public  opinion,  were  com- 
pletely successful.  Indeed  they  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  seeing  thit 
it  was  generally  believed  that  whoever  gainsaid  the  clergy  would  be  visited 
not  only  with  temporal  penalties,  but  also  with  spiritual  ones.  For  such  aaimB 
there  was  punishment  here,  and  there  was  punishment  hereafter.  The  preadm 
willingly  fostered  a  delusion  by  which  they  benefited.  They  told  their  heans 
that  what  was  spoken  in  the  pulpit  was  binding  upon  all  believers,  and  was  to 
be  regarded  as  immediately  proceeding  from  the  Deity.*  This  propositioi 
being  established,  other  propositions  naturally  followed.  The  clergy  beliefri 
that  they  alone  were  privy  to  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  by  virtM 
of  this  knowledge  they  could  determine  what^any  man's  future  state  would  be.' 
Ooing  still  further,  they  claimed  the  power  not  only  of  foretelling  his  future  state; 
but  also  of  controlling  it  ;  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  b^  their 
censures  they  could  open  and  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**    As  if  this  wm 

himself.     Indeed,  the  Scotch  clergy  took  these  things  so  much  to  heart,  that  they  set  9 
a  theory  to  the  effect  that  whoever  showed  them  any  disrespect  was  prompted  tbcRto 
by  Satan.     **  It  is  Satan's  great  engine  to  draw  men  to  contemne  God  and  his  1 
under  pretext  of  disrespect  and  prejudice  against  the  Messengers  ooly."  ...    "It 
may  let  us  see  their  guilt  who  despise  most  eminent  ordinary  Messengers."     HuUkmt*t ' 
Exposition  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  i.  pp.  205,  233. 

^  The  (leneral  Assembly  of  Saint  Andrews,  in  1642,  passed  "an  act  against  1 
niiaisters'  names  in  any  of  the  public  papers,  without  their  own  consent."     SUwtutmi  ' 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  503. 

^>  '*  Directions  for  a  believer's  walk,  given  by  Christ's  ministers  from  his  wordLaieMi 
own,  and  are  accounted  by  him  as  if  he  did  immediately  speak  them  himself."    Distort 
Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  102.     I  quote  from  the  Glasgow  reprint  of  tfi^ 
That  my  references  may  be  easily  verified,  and  any  error,  if  error  there  be,  detadedll . 
mentiuii  that  the  exact  edition  used  will,  in  every  case,  be  found  specified  in  the  Lirtrf] 
Authors  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.      But  if  it  will  give  the  reader  any  I 
cunhdence,  I  will  venture  to  observe,  that  I  am  always  scrupulously  careful  in 
to  quotations,  having  looked  out  each  passage  afresh  as  the  sheets  came  from  the  poiM^  ' 
hands.     Some  of  the  circumstances  narrated  in  this  chapter  are  so  monstrouB»  thell  1 
hope  to  he  excused  in  saying  that  I  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  secure  I 
accuracy. 

^7  "  Yea,  such  was  their  arrogance,  that,  as  if  they  had  been  privy  to  the  ( 
G(xi,  or  the  dispensers  of  his  vengeance  to  the  world,  they  presumed  to  pranoonoe  V* 
their  future  state,  and  doomed  them,  both  body  and  soul,  to  eternal  torments."  IFiilaiA 
Metnoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  p.  237.  "  Ye  heard  of  me  the  whole  counid  of  Goi* 
Rutherford's  Relifiious  Letters,  p.  lO.  "I  am  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men  ;  ior  I  hi* 
comnmnicated  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  Ibid,,  p.  191.  "  This  is  the  ^M^ 
business  of  (iospel  Ministers,  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  Haiybutloi^t  d^ 
Coftcern  of  Salvation,  p.  4.  "  Asserting  that  he  had  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  Gt^j 
and  had  kceped  nothing  back."  Life  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Peden^  p.  41,  in  voLL^ 
Walker's  Hiographia  Presbyteriatia. 

3H  "  'I'he  power  of  the  keys  is  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  church,  wherewith  1 
by  the  preacliing  of  the  word,  but  also  to  church  censures,  {sic)  they  open  and  1 
kingdom  of  heaven."     Dickson's   Truth's  Victory  over  Error,  p.  283.     "  To  t 
Word,  inipugne,  rcbuik,  admonishe,  exhort  and  correct,  and  that  under  no  1 
then  casting  both  bodie  and  soull  into  eternal!  hcll*s  fire."     Forbes*  Certmms  J 
touching  the  Estate  of  the  Kirk,  p.  fyU).     "  The  next  words,  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall biadi 
liarth  siiall  be  Ixmnd  in  Heaven,'  being  spoken  to  the  Apostles,  and  in  them  tOOMl 
Minislrrs  of  Jesus  Christ."     (iillespic's  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  p.  366.     "Thetef*^ 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  "...      **  arc  committed  and  intrusted  to  the  pastofi  I 
ruling  officers  of  the  Church."     Ibid.,  p.  260. 
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not  enough,  they  also  gave  out  that  a  word  of  theirs  could  hasten  the  moment 
of  death,  and  by  cutting  off  the  sinner  in  his  prime,  could  bring  him  at  once 
before  the  judgment -seat  of  God.^^ 

Utterly  horrible  as  such  a  pretension  now  appears,  it  was  made  not  only  with 
impunity  but  with  advantage  ;  and  numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
the  people  believed  that  it  was  strictly  enforced.  The  celebrated  John  Welsh, 
sitting  one  night  at  table,  round  which  a  party  were  assembled  at  supper,  began 
to  discourse  to  the  company  respecting  the  state  of  their  souls.  Those  who 
were  present  listened  with  humility  ;  but  to  this  general  feeling  there  was  one 
exception.  For  it  so  happened  that  a  Roman  Catholic  was  in  the  room,  and  he, 
of  course,  disagreed  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Presbyterian  divine. 
If  he  had  been  a  cautious  man,  he  would  have  kept  his  disagreement  to  himself  ; 
but  being  a  hot-headed  youth,  and  being  impatient  at  seeing  a  single  person 
engross  the  conversation,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  not  only  ridiculed  Welsh,  but 
actually  made  faces  at  him.  Thereupon,  Welsh  charged  the  company  to  take 
heed,  and  see  what  the  Lord  was  about  to  do  to  him  who  mocked.  Scarcely  had 
this  threat  been  uttered,  when  it  was  carried  into  execution.  He  who  had 
dared  to  jest  at  the  minister,  suddenly  fell,  sank  under  the  table,  and  died  there 
in  presence  of  the  whole  party .^0 

This  happened  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  being  bruited  abroad, 
it  became  a  great  terror  to  all  evildoers.  But  after  a  time  its  effect  appears 
to  have  been  weakened ;  since  another  man  was  equally  rash  some  forty  or  fifty 


39  "  Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  and  make  you  ready  for  meeting  the  Lord  ;  I  have 
often  suuimoned  you,  and  now  I  summon  you  again,  to  compear  before  your  Judge,  to 
make  a  reckoning  of  your  life."  Rutherford's  Religious  Letters,  p.  235.  **  Mr.  Cameron* 
musing  a  little,  said,  '  You,  and  all  who  do  not  know  my  God  in  mercy,  shall  know  him 
in  his  judgments,  which  shall  be  sudden  and  surprising  in  a  few  days  upon  you  ;  and  I, 
as  a  sent  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  commission  I  bear,  and  whose  badge  I  wear  upon 
my  breast,  give  you  warning,  and  leave  you  to  the  justice  of  God.*  Accordingly,  in  a 
few  days  after,  the  said  Andrew,  being  in  perfect  health,  took  his  breakfast  plentifully, 
and  before  he  rose  fell  a -vomiting,  and  vomited  his  heart's  blood  in  the  very  vessel  out 
of  which  he  had  taken  his  breakfast ;  and  died  in  a  most  frightful  manner."  Howie's 
Biographia  Scoticana,  p.  406. 

*<^  "  Sitting  at  supper  with  the  Lord  Ochiltree  (who  was  uncle  to  Mr.  Welsh's  wife), 
as  his  manner  was,  he  entertained  the  company  with  godly  and  edifying  discourse,  which 
was  well  received  by  all  the  company  save  only  one  debauched  Popish  young  gentleman, 
who  sometimes  laughed,  and  sometimes  mocked  and  made  faces  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Welsh 
brake  out  into  a  sad  abrupt  charge  upon  all  the  company  to  be  silent,  and  observe  the 
work  of  the  Lord  upon  that  profane  mocker,  which  they  should  presently  behold  :  upon 
which  immediately  the  profane  wretch  sunk  down  and  died  beneath  the  table,  but  never 
returned  to  life  again,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  company."  History  of  Mr. 
John  Welsh,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Ayr,  in  Select  Biographies,  vol.  i.  p.  29.  '*  Mr. 
Welsh  being  by  the  Captaine,  set  at  the  upper  end,  intertained  the  company  with  grave 
and  edifying  discourse  which  all  delighted  to  hear,  save  this  young  Papist,  who  with 
laughter  and  derision  laboured  to  silence  him,  which  was  little  regarded  by  Mr.  Welsh. 
But  after  supper  while  the  guests  sate  a  little,  this  youth  stood  up  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table,  and  while  Mr.  Welsh  proceeded  from  grave  to  gracious  entertainment  of  his 
company,  the  youth  came  to  that  height  of  insolence  as  with  the  finger  to  point  at  him 
and  with  the  face  to  make  flouting  grimaces,  whereby  he  grieved  the  holy  man,  so  as  on 
a  suddain  he  was  forced  to  a  silence.  The  whole  company,  who  had  heard  him  with 
delight,  were  silent  with  him.  Within  a  little,  Mr.  Welsh,  as  moved  by  the  spirit  of  God, 
broke  forth  into  these  words  :  '  (Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  God  is  provoked  against  us,  and 
I  shall  intrcat  you  not  to  be  afraid  to  see  what  God  shall  do  among  you  before  you  rise 
from  the  table,  for  he  will  smite  some  of  you  with  death  before  you  go  hence.*  All  were 
silently  astonished,  waiting  to  see  the  issue  with  fear.  And  while  every  man  feared 
himselfe,  except  the  insolent  youth,  he  fel  down  dead  suddenly  at  the  foot  of  the  table 
to  shew  the  power  of  God's  jealousie  against  the  mockers  of  his  Spirit  and  the  offers  of 
his  grace."     Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  pp.  374,  375. 

48 
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years  afterwards.  It  seems  that  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  codsideFable  repute^ 
Mr.  Thomas  Hog,  was.  like  Welsh,  sitting  at  supper,  when  it  so  chanced  that  the 
servant  forgot  to  lay  the  knives.  Mr.  Hog,  thinking  the  opportunity  a  favov- 
able  one,  observed  that  such  forgetfulness  was  of  little  moment,  and  that,  while 
we  thought  so  much  of  our  comforts  here,  it  was  far  more  necessary  to 

our  condition  hereafter.      A  gentleman  present,  amused  either  by  the 

of  Mr.  Hog,  or  by  the  skill  with  which  he  introduced  the  topics  of  his  ownpfD- 
fcssion.  was  unable  to  restrain  himself,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 
The  minister,  however,  was  not  to  be  checked,  and  he  continued  after  such  a 
fashion  that  the  laughter  was  repeated  louder  than  ever.  At  length  Mr.  Hog 
turned  round,  and  told  his  merry  comrade  that  very  shortly  he  should  seek  for 
mercy,  but  find  it  not.  That  same  night,  the  scoffer  was  taken  ill.  and  in  greit 
alarm  sent  for  Mr.  Hog.  It  was,  however,  useless.  Before  the  clergyman  coaU 
reach  his  room,  the  sinner  was  lying  dead,  a  lost  and  ruined  man.*' 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  private  hou.ses  that  such  examples  were  made.  Some 
times  the  clergyman  denounced  the  offender  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  pumA- 
ment  was  as  public  as  the  offence.  It  is  said  that  Gabriel  Sample,  when  preach- 
ing, had  a  strange  habit  of  putting  out  Ills  tongue,  and  that  this  excited  the 
of  a  drunken  man,  who  went  into  the  church,  and  by  way  of  derision  fput  Oit 
his  tongue  also.  But  to  his  horror  he  found  that  though  he  could  put  it  Oit 
he  could  not  draw  it  in  again.  The  result  was  that  the  tongue  sti&ned ;  it 
lost  all  sensibility  ;  and,  paralysis  coming  on,  the  man  died  a  few  da]^  after  hii 
transgression.*^ 

*»  *'  When  they  sat  doun  to  supper,  it  seems,  knives  were  forgote ;  and  when  thi 
servant  was  rebuked.  Mr.  Hogg  said,  there  was  noe  matter,  for  he  had  one  in  his  f 
and  it  was  a  necessary  companion  for  a  travailer :  and,  as  his  use  was  upon  evry 
he  t(H)k  occasion  to  raise  a  spirituall  discourse  from  it :  *  If  we  wer  soe  carefnll  aboik 
accommodations  in  our  way  here,  what  care  should  we  take  in  our  spirituall  jounqrl' 
and  the  like  ;  at  which  the  factour  takes  a  kink  of  laughing.  Mr.  Hogg  looked  athin 
with  a  frown,  and  went  on  in  his  discourse.  Within  a  little,  at  somewhat  or  other,  he 
laughed  out  yet  louder,  and  Mr.  Hogg  stuped  a  litle,  and  looked  him  very  stem  in  Ihc 
face,  and  went  on  in  bis  discourse,  upon  the  free  grace  of  God ;  and,  at  some 
or  other,  the  man  fell  a  laughing  and  flouting  ver>'  loud  :  Upon  which  Mr.  Hoggstufii 
and  directed  his  discourse  to  him,  to  this  purpose :  *  Alace  !  *  sayes  he.  '  my  ml  k 
afflicted  to  say  what  I  must  say  to  you.  sir.  and  1  am  constrained  and  presnd  m 
to  say  it.  and  cannot  help  it.  Sir.  you  now  dispise  the  grace  of  God«  and 
at  it :  but  I  tell  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  thrt 
very  shortly,  when  you  (will)  seek  ane  offer  of  grace,  but  shall  not  find  it  I '  Upoi 
which  the  man  arose,  laughing  and  flouting,  and  went  to  his  room.  After  Ik  «■ 
away,  the  lady  asked  Mr.  Hogg,  What  he  thought  would  come  upon  him?  Bi 
answered,  he  kneu  noe  more  then  he  had  said,  and  that  he  was  constrained  and 
to  say  it  against  his  inclination  ;  and  he  could  not  accoinpt  for  some  of  these  im[ 
he  sometimes  felt,  and  after  Providences  would  clear,  and  that  shortly  ;  but  what  it 
when,  or  where,  he  kneu  not.  The  man  told  some  of  the  servants  that  a  _ 
Minister  had  been  pronouncing  a  curse  on  hun,  hut  he  did  not  value  him  nor  it 
After  Mr.  Hogg  had  been  sointime  with  the  lady,  he  went  to  his  room  ;  and  after  he  hii 
as  he  used  to  doe,  spent  some  time  in  prayer,  he  putt  off  his  doaths,  and  just  as  heM 
stepping  into  his  bedd,  a  servant  comes  and  knocl^  at  the  dore  and  cryes, '  For  the  LorA. 
sake,  Mr.  Hogg,  come  doun  staires,  presently,  to  the  factour's  room  ! '  He  patmHi- 
cloaths,  as  quickly  as  possil)le,  and  came  doun.  hut  the  wretch  was  dead  before  he  rekhll 
him  !  "  Apialecia,  or  Materials  for  a  History  of  RemarkabU  ProvitUnca,  nmtfy  nUHH 
to  Scotch  Ministers  and  Christians,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  voL  1.  pp.  965.  A 
Compare  The  Life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hof^,  in  Howie's  Biographia,  p.  543,  where  a  veraoali' 
given,  slightly  difTerent,  but  essentially  the  same. 

*^  **  He  tells  me,  that  when  in  the  vSoutii  country,  he  beard  this  storyp  which  wnw^' 
doubted  about  (leddart**  (i.e.  Jedburgh) :  "  Mr.  Gabriel  Semple  had  gote  a  habite^ 
speaking  and  preaching,  of  putting  out  his  tongue,  and  licking  his  lipps  vei 
Ther  was  a  fellou  tliat  used  to  ape  him,  in  a  way  of  mock ;  and  one  day,  in  a 
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Occasionally  the  penalty  was  less  severe,  though  the  miracle  was  equally 
corLspicuous.  In  1682  a  certain  woman  took  upon  herself  to  scold  the  famous 
divine,  Peden,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  "  I  wonder,"  said  that  eminent  man,  "  I  wonder  your  tongue  is  not 
sore  with  so  much  idle  clatter."  She  indignantly  replied  that  she  had  never 
suffered,  either  from  a  sore  tongue,  or  from  a  sore  mouth.  He  told  her  that  she 
soon  would.  And  the  consequence  of  his  saying  so  was  that  her  tongue  and 
gums  swelled  to  that  degree,  that  for  some  days  she  was  unable  to  take  her  usual 
food." 

She  escaped  with  her  life  ;  others  were  more  sharply  handled.  A  clergyman 
was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  by  three  gentlemen  leaving  the  church. 
It  is  not  stated  that  there  was  anything  offensive  in  their  manner;  but  their 
object  in  going  was  to  amuse  themselves  at  some  fair  or  race,  and  the  minister, 
no  doubt,  thought  that  they  should  have  been  content  with  the  gratification 
of  hearing  him.  At  all  events  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  after  the  sermon  was 
over  he  censured  their  conduct,  and  threatened  them  with  the  divine  displeasure. 
His  words  were  remembered,  and,  to  the  awe  of  his  parishioners,  every  tittle 
was  fulfilled.  Of  the  three  gentlemen,  all  died  violent  deaths  ;  one  of  them 
broke  his  neck  by  falling  from  his  horse,  and  another  was  found  in  his  room  with 
his  throat  cut.** 

Cases  of  this  sort  were  frequent  during  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  as  in 
that  credulous  age  they  were  firmly  believed  and  widely  circulated,  the  power 
of  the  clergy  was  consolidated  by  them.  The  Laird  of  Hilton  once  ventured  to 
pull  a  minister  out  of  a  pulpit  which  was  not  his  own,  and  into  which  he  had 
unlawfully  intruded.  "  For  the  injury  you  have  done  to  the  servant  of  God," 
cried  the  enraged  preacher,  "  you  shall  be  brought  into  this  church  like  a  sticked 
sow."  And  so  indeed  he  was.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  Hilton  became  entangled 
in  a  quarrel,  was  run  through  the  body,  and  his  corpse,  still  bleeding,  was  carried 
into  the  very  church  where  the  outrage  had  been  committed.*^ 

caball,  he  was  aping  him  and  putting  out  his  tongue  ;  and  it  turned  stifle  and  senslcss, 
and  he  could  not  drau  it  in  again,  but  in  a  feu  dayes  dyed.  This  accompt  is  see  odd,  that 
1  wish  I  may  have  it  confirmed  from  other  hands."     Wodrow's  AfuUectay  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

*3  "  About  the  same  time,  wading  Douglas-water  very  deep,"  (he)  "  came  to  a  house 
there  ;  the  good  wife  of  the  house  insisted  (as  most  part  of  women  do  not  keep  a  bridle- 
hand)  in  chiding  of  him  ;  which  made  hira  to  fret,  and  said,  I  wonder  that  your  tongue 
is  not  sore  with  so  much  idle  clatter.  She  said,  I  never  had  a  sore  tongue  nor  mouth  all 
my  days.  He  said,  It  will  not  be  long  so.  Accordingly,  her  tongue  and  gooms  swelled 
so  that  she  could  get  no  meat  taken  for  some  days."  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Mr.  Walter  Smith,  p.  93,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Walker's  Biographia  Presbyteriana. 

**  "  I  hear  from  Lady  Henriett  Campbell,  who  was  present  at  a  Communion  at  Jeddart 
(Jedburgh),  some  years  before  Mr.  Gabriel  Sem pie's  death,  that  either  on  the  fast  day 
or  Saturnday,  ther  wer  three  gentlmen  either  in  the  parish  or  noturely  knouen  thereabout, 
who  rose  in  the  time  of  the  last  sermon,  and  with  their  servants  went  out  of  (the  church), 
either  to  some  fair  or  some  race,  not  farr  ofif.  After  sermon,  when  Mr.  Semple  rose  to 
give  the  ordinary  advertisements,  he  began  with  taking  nottice  of  this,  and  said,  he  had 
remarked  three  gentlmen  rise  in  time  of  sermon,  and  contemptuously  and  boldly  leave 
God's  service  to  goe  to  a  fair,  or  race,  as  he  supposed  ;  but  sayes,  '  It's  bom  in  upon  me, 
and  I  am  perswaded  of  it,  the  Lord  will  not  suffer  them  to  goe  off  time,  without  some 
remarkable  judgment,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  most  part  that  have  seen  them 
committ  the  sin,  will  not  hear  of  the  punishment  of  such  open  despite  to  the  ordinances 
of  Christ.'  This  peremptoryness  did  very  much  surprize  Lady  H(enriett),  and  coming 
home  from  sermon  with  my  Lord  Lothian  and  his  Lady,  in  coach,  she  expressed  her 
surprize  at  it.  My  Lord  Lothian  said,  'The  Minister  is  a  man  of  God,  and  1  am 
perswaded  not  one  word  of  his  will  fall  to  the  ground  !  *  Within  some  feu  moneths,  my 
Lord  or  my  Lady,  writing  to  Lady  H(enriett),  signifyed  to  her,  that  one  of  these  gentlmen 
was  found  in  his  room,  (if  I  forgett  not),  with  his  throat  cutt ;  and  a  second,  being  drunk, 
fell  off  his  horse,  and  broke  his  neck  ;  and  some  while  after,  shee  heard  the  third  had 
dyed  some  violent  death."     Wodrow's  AruUecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345. 

*^  "In  the  time  t)f  sermon,  the  Laird  of  Hiltoun  comes  in,  and  charges  him  in  the 
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F.v-r*  -A-i.-:n  \  ■■/•■■r2vr::an  wi-  in  prison  he  retained  the  same  power.  His 
;&■:::.  .r:-.y  wi.  'i- Ir^' .it-I  i-  Mn  ir-.m  -m  high,  and  no  temporal  misfortune  could 
cir:a!l  :t.  In  :*-?  tn-  K-.-verend  .\le.xander  Feden,  when  in  confinement, 
:i«.-ar'.!  a  y-'Ur^g  g.r:  lausaing  at  him  outside  the  door  of  his  room,  while  he  wii 
-insfag-ri  m  th-ise  vxiien jus  devotions  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  The  miith 
iti  tl'it:  \*ni  child  c«/^i  her  dear.  Peden  denounced  against  her  the  judgmeit 
fji  <'j*A.  in  consequence  of  that  denunciation,  the  wind  blew  her  from  a  nxk 
on  whiLh  r>hv  wa-s  walking,  and  >wept  her  into  the  sea.  where  she  was  quicklf 
dro'ATi-M.*'' 

<i^mi:tim-ir:>  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy  extended  to  the  innocent  ofiEspiin^of 
the  man  '.vri<.»  had  utfended  them.  A  certain  minister,  whose  name  has  not  beet 
prcv.-rvcd.  :net  with  opp<>sition  m  his  parish,  and  fell  into  pecuniary  and  other 
ditricult;-^.  He  applied  for  aid  to  a  trader,  who.  being  wealthy,  ought,  he 
th<iUL;-:it.  to  an<jrd  hiin  assistance.  The  trader  however  thought  otherwise. 
anil  r'.-tuscil.  T'pon  ihi».  the  clergyman  declared  that  God  would  visit  bin. 
'liie  rc.^iiit  wa^  that  his  business  not  only  declined,  but  his  mind  becuw 
inipaireiJ.  and  he  died  an  idiot.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Both 
lu^  :)ijn^  went  mad.  One  •>!  hLs  daughters  likewise  lost  her  reason.  The  other 
daugiiter  txing  marned,  even  her  husband  became  destitute,  and  the  childraiof 
that  marriage  Ixrcame  beggars,  that  the  heinous  crime  might  be  visited  to  the 
third  generation.*" 

midst  of  his  wurk.  to  come  out  of  (the)  pulpite,  in  the  king's  name.  Mr.  Dou^aM 
re  fused  :  whereupon  the  Laird  comes  to  the  pulpit,  and  pulls  him  out  by  focee !  When 
\if'.  s;iu  he  behoved  to  yeild,  he  said,  *  Hiltoun,  for  this  injury  you  have  done  to  theiovat 
of  (iffd,  kiiou  what  you  are  to  meet  with  !  In  a  litle  time  you  shall  be  brought  into  this 
N'ery  church,  like  a  sticked  sou  !  '  And  in  some  litle  time  after,  Hilton  was  nm  thm 
the  l>'  Kly,  and  dyed  by,  if  I  mistake  not,  Annandale's  brother,  either  in  a  dooell  or  a 
drunken  tailzie,  and  his  corpes  wer  brought  in,  all  bleeding,  into  that  church.  ^Toseh 
not  mine  anni^ynted,  and  doe  my  prophets  noe  harm  !  *  **  Wodram's  Amalerfa,  voL  H 
p.  134.  In  the  same  work  (vol.  iv.  p.  268),  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wodrow  writes  that  he 
liad  been  subsfiquentty  informed  "  that  the  stor>*isvery  true  about  the  dennntiatiai 
upfjii  the  Laird  of  ililtoun,  as  I  have  (1  think)  published  it ;  and  ther  is  a  man  yet  aim 
who  was  witnes  ti^  it.  and  in  the  church  at  the  time." 

**'•  "  While  prisoner  in  the  Bass,  one  Sabbath  morning,  being  about  the  publickwir- 
:>hii>  of  (  „.h1,  a  young  lass,  about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  came  to  the  cfaaabtf- 
door.  mocking  with  loud  laughter:  He  said,  '  Poor  thing, thou  mocks  and  langhiatthi 
wtjrship  I  if  (^od  :  but  ere  long.  God  shall  write  such  a  sudden,  surprising  judgniaitfli 
thee,  that  shall  stay  thy  laughing,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  it*  Very  shortly  themfUli 
she  was  walking  upon  the  nx:k,  and  there  came  a  blast  of  wind,  and  sweeped  her  off  thi 
n>ck  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  lost."  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Aiexamdsr  Ptdm,  p-  4^ 
in  vol.  i.  of  Walker  s  Hiographia  Presbyter iana.  See  also  Homie^s  BiogMkpkia  Pn^ 
teriana,  p.  4.S7. 

*~  "  He  (Mr.  Fordycc,  in  .Aberdeen)  tells  me  this  following  accompt,  which  he  kii 
from  personall  obscrvatiun  :  When  he  lived  near  Frazerburge,  in  the  North,  there  WM  a 
Minister  setlcd  there  jure  dtvolutiu  the  touu  being  biggotted  against  Presbytery  to  a 
|)it(-h.  and  only  two  or  three  that  had  any  seeming  liking  that  way.  After  the  lUnMV 
In  setlerl,  he  expected  much  cncouraginent  from  one  Ougstonn,  I  think  his  name  walk 
who  had  profess<:d  much  respect  for  him  and  that  way.  A  while  after,  in  some  difficsl^i 
the  Minister  came  to  him,  and  desired  his  countenance  and  assistance  in  the  ( 
He  at  hrst  ]>ut  the  .Minister  otT  with  delay  ;  and  within  a  little  plainly  mocked  1 
w  >nld  (i(M:  nothing.  The  Minister  came  from  him  to  my  informer,  who  lived  a  Utk  i 
the  pla<:e,  and  K^ve  him  anc  account  (of)  what  had  befallen  him,  and  said*  *  I  <  _ 
murh  from  that  man.  and  rcaconed  upon  his  help  and  assistance,  in  soe  comlkatlMii 
setlement  as  I  have  ventured  on  ;  and  he  has  not  only  disappointed  me,  but  mocked  at  1 
And  the  Minister  was  like  to  sink  under  the  thoughts  of  this  carriage;  and  after  loaa 
silence,  he  said,  very  peremptorly,  '  I  am  much  mistaken,  yea.  Tie  say  it,  Godhalhiat 
me.  and  spoken  l>y  me.  (lod  will  visite  that  man,  and  something  more  than  cnKotfy 
will  betall  him  and  his  !  *  My  informer  wiis  very  much  stunned  and  greived  atiockj 
peremptory  deelaration.     However,  it  was  accomplished,  to  my  infoimcr*!  ] 
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To  prosecute  a  minister,  or  even  to  assert  one's  rights  against  him  before  a  civil 
tribunal,  was  not  only  a  hazard  but  a  certain  ruin.  About  the  year  1665  James 
Fraser  was  sued  in  a  court  of  law  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  said  to  be  due  from  his 
father's  estate.  As  usually  happens  in  these  cases,  the  party  sued  considered 
that  he  was  unjustly  treated,  and  that  his  opponent  had  no  right  to  make  the 
claim.  So  far,  all  was  natural.  But  the  peculiarity  was  that  Fraser,  against 
whom  the  action  was  brought,  was  a  young  man  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and 
therefore  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Providence.  Such  an  one  was  not 
to  be  vexed  with  impunity  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Frcuser  himself  that  (k)d 
specially  interposed  to  prevent  his  ruin  ;  that  one  of  his  opponents  was  made 
unable  to  appear  in  court,  and  that  the  Lord,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  others, 
put  them  to  death,  in  order  that  every  obstacle  might  be  at  once  removed.^f* 

While  stories  of  this  sort  were  generally  believed,  it  was  but  natural  that  an 
opinion  should  grow  up  that  it  was  dangerous  to  meddle  with  a  minister,  or 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with   his  conduct. ^^      The  clergy,  intoxicated   by  the 

knowledge.  The  man  was  a  trader,  who  was  very  rich,  worth  near  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling  in  stock.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Within  some  litle  time, 
one  of  his  sons  turned  distracted,  and  I  think  continues  soe  still.  The  other  son,  in 
some  distemper,  turned  silly,  and  litle  better,  and  dyed.  His  daughters,  one  was 
maryed,  and  her  husband  lost  all  his  stock  at  sea,  twice  or  thrice  ;  his  good -father  stocked 
him  once  or  twice,  and  all  was  still  lost,  and  they  and  their  children  are  miserable.  The 
other  daughter  fell  into  a  distemper,  wherein  she  lost  her  reason.  The  man  himself, 
after  that  time,  never  throve  ;  his  means  wasted  away  insensibly  ;  and  throu  all  things, 
he  fell  under  melancholy,  and  turned  silly,  and  dyed  stupide.  All  this  fell  out  in  some 
feu  years  after  what  passed  above  ;  and  my  relator  kneu  all  this  particularly,  and  had 
occasion  to  be  upon  the  man's  bussiness  and  affairs."  Wodrow*s  Analecta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175, 
176.  See  also,  in  another  work  by  this  eminent  Scotch  divine,  an  account  of  what 
happened,  when  "  a  rash  young  man  "  having  destroyed  the  property  of  a  clergyman, 
named  Boyd,  "  it  was  observed  that  that  family  did  never  thrive  afterwards,  but  were 
in  a  decaying  condition  till  they  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing."  Wodrow's  Collections 
upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  215. 

*^  See  Eraser's  Life  of  Himself,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Select  Biographies,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  K. 
Tweedie.  "  Nothing  now  remained  of  all  my  father's  great  fortune  but  a  small  wadset  of 
sixteen  chalders,  liferented  likewise  by  my  mother.  And  about  the  same  time  a  new 
(though  an  unjust)  adversary  charges  both  her  and  me  for  36,000  merks,  and  a  reduction 
of  our  rights  ;  so  that  our  whole  livelihood  was  either  gone  or  at  the  stake.  For  four  years 
did  this  adversary  vex  us,  and  was  like  to  have  undone  us  as  to  our  temporal  condition, 
had  not  the  Lord  prevented."  p.  196.  "  I,  ignorant  what  defences  to  make,  had  in  my 
company  a  registrate  horning.which  I  accidentally  and  without  premeditation(God  putting 
it  in  my  mind  at  the  same  time)  did  cast  in,  by  which  he,  being  the  king's  rebel,  was  inca- 
pacitate from  pursuing  me.  And  the  Lord  so  ordered  it  that  he  never  after  compeared 
to  trouble  me,  by  which  means  I  was  delivered  from  a  loss  and  a  fashery,  and  had  but  one 
court  to  wait  upon."  p.  202.  "  My  condition  during  this  time  was  a  wrestling  condition 
with  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  that  were  too  strong  for  me  ;  little  or  no  overcoming,  yet  violent 
wrestling."  ...  "  For  I  humbled  myself  under  the  sense  of  the  calamities  of  our 
family,  and  my  own  particular  wants  ;  I  besought  him  to  keep  us  from  utter  destruction. 
And  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hear  ;  he  destroyed  by  death  my  chief  adversaries,  I  found 
shifts  to  pay  my  many  petty  debts,  gained  our  law-action,  and  was  restored  to  some  of 
my  ancient  possessions  again."  pp.  227,  228. 

*®  "  So  hazardous  a  thing  it  is  to  meddle  with  Christ's  sent  servants."  Life  of  Mr. 
William  Guthrie,  Minister  at  Fenwick,  by  the  Rev.  William  Dunlop,  reprinted  in  Select 
Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.  To  arrest  a  clergyman  on  a  civil  or  criminal  process  was  an 
act  full  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  the  Deity  would  hardly  fail  to  avenge  it.  This  applied 
even  to  the  officers  who  executed  the  arrest,  as  well  as  to  him  by  whom  it  was  ordered. 
See,  for  instance.  Some  Remarkable  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  John  Semple, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  p.  171  (in  Walker's  Biographia  Presbyteriana,  vol.  i.).  "Some 
time  thereafter,  he  gat  orders  to  apprehend  Mr.  Semple  ;  he  intreated  to  excuse  him,  for 
Mr.  Semple  was  the  minister  and  man  he  would  not  meddle  with  ;  for  he  was  sure,  if  he  did 
that,  some  terrible  mischief  would  suddenly  befal  him.     Mr.  Arthur  Coupar,  who  was  Mr, 
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possession  of  power,  reciched  to  such  a  pitch  of  arrogance  that  they  did  not  scruple 
to  (leclare  that  whoever  respected  Christ  was  bound  on  that  very  account  to 
respect  theni/''^  They  denounced  the  judgments  of  God  upon  all  who  refused 
to  hear  t  he  opinions  they  propounded  in  their  pulpits.''^  Nor  did  this  apply  merely 
to  ])ersous  who  usually  formed  their  audience.  Such  was  their  conceit,  and  so 
greedy  were  they  after  applause,  that  they  would  not  allow  even  a  stranger  to 
remain  in  their  parish  unless  he  too  came  to  listen  to  what  they  chose  to  say.** 

Sciiipie's  precentor,  told  these  passages  to  a  Reverend  Minister  in  the  church,  yetaU\-t, 
worthy  of  itli  credit,  who  told  inc.**  Durham  boasts  that,  **  when  Ministers  have  most  to 
do,  ,111(1  meet  with  most  opposition,  Ciud  often  furnisheth  them  accordingly  with  more  bold* 
nesse,  gifts,  and  assistance  than  ordinary.  Christ's  witnesses  arc  a  terrible  party ;  for 
as  few  as  these  witnesses  arc,  none  of  their  opposits  do  gain  at  their  hand  ;  whoever  hwUA 
them  shall  in  this  manner  be  killed.  Though  they  be  despicable  in  sackcloth,  yet  bdto 
oppose  a  kinfi  in  his  strength,  and  gimng  orders  from  his  thfotu  covered  in  cloaih  of  slakt 
than  them  :  though  they  may  bum  some  and  imprison  others,  yet  their  opposers  will  pay 
sickerly  for  it.  This  is  not  because  of  any  worth  that  is  in  them,  or  for  their  own  sake: 
But  I.  for  His  sake  and  for  His  authority  that  sendeth  them.  2.  for  the  event  of  tlidr 
word,  which  will  certainly  come  to  passe,  and  that  more  terribly,  and  as  certainly,  as  ever 
any  teinporall  judgement  was  brought  on  by  Moses  or  Ellas.**  Durheuk's  CommetUmii 
upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  416. 

'«"  "  These  who  are  trusted  by  Christ  to  be  keepers  of  the  vineyard,  and  his  ministen, 
ought  also  to  be  respected  by  the  people  over  whom  they  are  set ;  and  Christ  allows  this 
on  them.  Where  Christ  is  respected  and  gets  his  due,  there  the  keepers  will  be  respected 
and  get  their  due."  Durham's  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  pp.  450, 451.  Fergussoo 
complacently  says  that  to  affront  a  clergyman  by  not  believing  his  statement,  or  "  mes- 
sage." as  he  terms  it,  is  a  "  dishonour  done  to  God.**  Fergusson*s  EgposiUon  of  (hi 
Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  422. 

^1  *'  As  it  is  true  concerning  vs.  that  necessitie  lyeth  vpon  vs  to  preach,  and  woe  will  bee 
t<j  vs  if  wee  preach  not ;  so  it  is  true  concerning  you,  that  a  necessitie  lyeth  vpon  you  to 
heare.  and  woe  will  be  to  you  if  you  heare  not^     Cowper*s  Heaven  Opened^  p.  156. 

•''2  The  following  order  was  promulgated  by  the  Kirk-Session  of  Aberdeen  on  the  istb 
July,  1607.  *'  The  said  day,  in  respect  it  wes  delatit  to  the  sessioun  that  thair  is  sindM 
landvart  gentillmcn  and  vtheris  cum  to  this  towne,  quha  mackis  thair  residence  thairiD, 
and  resortis  not  to  the  preching  nather  on  Saboth  nor  vik  dayes  ;  thairfor,  it  is  ordanit 
that  thrie  elderis  of  everie  quarter  convene  with  the  ministrie  in  the  sessioun  hous.  immedi- 
atlie  efter  the  ending  of  the  scrmone  on  Tuysday  nixt,  and  thair  tak  vp  the  names  of  the 
gentillmen  and  vtheris  skipperis  duelling  in  this  burgh,  quha  kepis  nocht  the  Kirk,  nor 
resortis  not  to  the  hering  of  Godis  word  ;  and  thair  names  being  taken  vp,  ordains  aneoff 
the  ministeris,  with  a  baillie,  to  pas  vnto  thame  and  admoneis  thame  to  cam  to  the 
preichingis,  and  keip  the  Kirk,  vthervayes  to  remowe  thame  aff  the  towne.*'  SMtiom 
from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  58.  It  w« 
not  enough  to  go  occasionally  to  church ;  the  attendance  must  be  regular ;  otherwise  tbe 
clergy  were  dissatisfied,  and  punished  the  delinquents.  In  the  Presbytery  Book  of 
Strathbogie  it  is  recorded  that,  on  the  29th  September,  1649,  **  Mr.  Johne  Reidfurd beiig 
posed  quhat  diligence  he  had  vscd  to  the  Lady  Frendraught,  reported,  shoe  had  haid 
three  st^rmons,  and  so,  as  he  thought,  shoe  intended  to  continow  ane  hearer.  The  bretiicrai, 
considering  her  long  continowed  contumacie  and  delay  of  her  process,  hy  heiring  m  sentm 
now  and  then,  thought  not  that'kind  of  heiring  satisfactorie,  quherfor  Mr.  Robert  Watson* 
and  Mr.  Robert  Irving,  ver  ordained  to  goe  with  Mr.  Johne  Reidfurd,  and  requyreths 
said  Lady  to  subscry v  the  Covenant,  quherby  shoe  might  testifie  her  conformitie  vitk 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  quhilk,  if  shoe  refused,  the  said  Mr.  Johne  vas  ordained  topn>- 
nunce  the  siuitence  of  excomnmnicatioun  against  hir  before  the  Provinciall  AaaembUebii 
he  void  be  answerable  therto."  Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Booh  of  StraikbogiSt  p-HS* 
Neither  distance  nor  illness  might  be  pleaded  as  a  valid  excuse.  Under  no  dmn- 
stances  would  the  i^reachers  tolerate  the  affront  of  any  one  displaying  an  unwiUingncsito 
hear  their  sermons.  In  i(>5o  "  compcired  the  Lord  Oliphant,  being  summoodit  for  not 
keeping  his  parish  kirk  of  Abercherdour,  vho  declared  his  inabilitiOiOf  bodie  many  t 
and  the  want  of  houses  for  accommodating  him  and  his  familieso  fair  dfatant  ficcm  tbei 
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Because  they  had  adopted  the  Presbyterian  polity,  they  asserted  that  the  Almighty 
had  never  failed  to  punish  every  one  who  tried  to  supersede  it  ;  ^  and  as  this  was 
the  perfection  of  the  church,  those  who  were  blind  to  its  merits  were  given  over  to 
wrath,  and  were  indeed  the  slaves  of  Satan.^^  The  clergy  who  held  this  language 
respecting  their  opponents  exhausted  the  choicest  epithets  of  praise  on  them- 
selves, and  on  their  own  pursuits.  When  one  of  them  got  into  the  pulpit,  or  took 
a  pen  in  his  hand,  he  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  express 
his  sense  of  the  surpassing  importance  of  that  class  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
member.55  They  alone  knew  the  truth  ;  they  alone  were  able  to  inform  and 
enlighten  mankind.  They  had  their  instruction  direct  from  heaven  ;  they  were 
in  fact  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  ;  from  him  they  received  their  appointment  ; 
and  since  no  one  else  could  reward  them,  so  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  rule  them.5« 

vas  the  onlie  caus,  quhilk  he  promised  to  amend  in  tym  coraming.  Mr.  John  Reid- 
furd  ordained  to  report  the  same  to  the  i)resbytrie,  and  vpon  his  continowed  absence, 
to  processe  him."  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  p.  149.  See  more  on  this  subject  in 
Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  pp.  5,  33,  67  ;  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Cupar,  pp.  67,  68,  90,  153  ;  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  pp.  18,  55,  132  ; 
and  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Spalding  also  mentions  (p.  114)  that 
at  Aberdeen,  in  1643,  the  clergy  discoursed  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  in 
the  afternoon  ;  on  which  occasions  "  the  people  is  compellit  to  attend  their  Lectureis, 
or  then  cryit  out  against." 

^•3  **  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  hath  had  no  detractors  but 
such  as  were  ignorant  of  her  or  mis-informed  about  her,  or  whom  faction,  partiality, 
prejudice,  wickedness,  or  love  of  unlawful  liberty  did  inspire ;  so  no  person  or  party  hath 
endeavoured  hithertil  to  rfX)t  out  Presbytery,  but  the  Lord  hath  made  it  a  burdensome 
stone  unto  them."  Naphtali,  sig.  B  2  rev.  "  The  Lord's  wrath  shall  so  meet  his  enemies 
in  the  teeth,  wheresoever  they  turn,  that  they  shall  be  forced  to  forsake  their  pursuing  of 
the  Church."     Dickson's  Explication  of  the  First  Fifty  Psalms,  p.  115. 

M  "  The  true  children  of  the  Kirk  are  indeed  the  excellent  ones  of  the  earth,  and  princes 
indeed,  wherever  they  live,  in  comparison  of  all  other  men  who  are  but  the  beastly  slaves 
of  Satan."  Dickson's  Explication  of  the  First  Fifty  Psalms,  p.  312.  Another  high  authority 
carefully  identifies  "  the  true  religion  "  with  *'  the  true  presbyterial  profession."  See 
An  Enquiry  into  Church  Communion  by  Mr.  Alexander  Shields,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 
Saint  Andrews,  p.  126.     His  remark  applies  to  the  "  Burgess-oaths." 

55  Fergusson  gives  an  ingenious  turn  to  this,  and  says  that  it  was  their  duty  to  praise 
their  own  profession,  not  for  their  f)\vn  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  *'  It  is  the  duty 
of  Christ's  ministers  to  conmiend  and  magnify  their  office,  not  for  gaining  praise  and 
esteem  to  themselves,  2  Cor.  iii.  i,  but  that  the  malice  of  Satan  and  his  instruments  may 
be  hereby  frustrated,  2  Cor.  xi.  12.  who  labours  to  bring  that  sacred  calling  into  contempt  ; 
that  so  it  may  have  the  less  of  success  upon  people's  hearts."  Fergusson's  Exposition  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  iHo. 

5«  *'  Neither  is  there  any  mediate  authoritie  betweene  the  Lord  and  his  ambassadours, 
in  the  affaires  of  their  message  ;  he  only  scndeth  them  ;  he  alone  gives  them  to  be  pastors 
and  doctors,  etc.  ;  he  alone  shall  judge  them  ;  he  alone  shall  reward  them  ;  to  him  alone 
they  must  give  an  accompt  of  their  dispensation  ;  and  he  himselfe  alone  doth  imraedi- 
atlie  rule  them  by  his  spirit  and  word."  Forbes'  Certaine  Records  touching  the  Estate  of  the 
Kirk,  p.  435.  In  reference  to  these  amazing  pretensions,  the  Scotch  clergy  were  con- 
stantly terming  themselves  the  ambassadors  of  the  Deity;  thereby  placing  themselves 
infinitely  above  all  other  men.  See,  for  instance,  Durham's  Commentarie  upon  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation,  pp.  86.  100,  160.  Durham's  Law  Unsealed,  pp.  85,  96.  Halyhurton's 
Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  402.  Fergusson' s  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  pp.  17. 
273-  Shields'  Enquiry  into  Church  Communion,  p.  72.  Binning' s  Sertnons,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 
voi.  iii.  p.  178.  Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  122.  Monro's  Sermons,  p.  207. 
Gillespie's  A  aron's  Rod  Blossoming,  pp.  240,  4 1 3.  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened,  p.  166.  Ruth- 
er ford's  Free  Disputation  against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  41.  Dickson's  Truth's 
Victory  over  Error,  p.  274.  Gray's  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  pp.  50,  74'  Fleming's 
Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  429.  Cockburn's  Jacob's  Vow,  or  Man's  Felicity  and  Duty, 
p.  401.     Hutcheson's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  pp.  461.  479* 
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As  they  were  messengers  sent  by  the  Almighty,  they  were  rightly  termed  ang^. 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  listen  to  their  minister,  as  if  he  were  really  an 
angel  who  had  descended  u|K)n  earth.^''  His  parishioners,  therefore,  were  bound 
not  only  to  acknowledge  him  and  provide  for  him,  but  also  to  submit  to  him." 
Indeed,  no  one  could  refuse  obedience  who  considered  who  the  derigy  were,  and 
what  functions  they  performed,  l^sides  being  ambassadors  and  angels,  they 
were  watchmen,  who  spied  out  every  danger,  and  whose  sleepless  vigilance  pro- 
tected the  faithful.*®  They  were  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  earth.  They  were 
musicians,  singing  the  songs  of  sweetness  ;  nay,  they  were  sirens,  who  sought  to 
allure  men  from  the  evil  path,  and  save  them  from  perishing.*  They  were 
chosen  arrows,  stored  up  in  the  quiver  of  God.**     They  were  burning  lights  and 

^'7  •'  Ministers  arc  called  Angels,  because  they  are  God's  Messengers,  intrusted  by  Him 
with  a  high  and  heavenly  iniployinent ;  and  it  is  a  title  that  should  put  Ministers  in  mind 
fjf  their  duty,  to  do  (iod's  will  on  earth  as  the  Angels  do  it  in  heaven,  in  a  spiritual  and 
heavenly  way,  cheerfully,  willingly  and  readily  ;  and  it  should  put  people  in  mind  of  iktw 
duty,  to  take  this  word  off  Ministers  hands,  as  from  Angels"  Durham's  Cammentaru 
upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  496.  **  Therefore  are  Ministers  called  Angels,  and 
Angels,  Ministers."  p.  596.  Cockburn  says  that  this  is  the  reason  why  "  we  should  behave 
ourselves  decently  and  reverently  "  in  church  ;  "  for  if  the  presence  of  Kings  overawe  as, 
h(jw  much  more  should  the  presence  of  God  and  Angels."  Cockbum*5  Jacob's  Vom,  or 
Mans  Felicity  and  Duty,  p.  336.  Another  Scotch  divine  asserts  that  he  and  his  brethxen 
are  able  to  instruct  the  angels,  and  free  them  from  their  ignorance.  See  the  audacious 
passage  in  Fergusson*s  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  180  :  "  This  may  commmi 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  not  a  little  unto  men,  and  beget  reverence  in  them  towards  tiie 
same,  that  even  the  blessed  angels  are  in  some  sort  bettered  by  it,  and  that  it  is  therefoR 
respected  by  them  :  for  Paul  comniendeth  his  office  from  this,  that  by  occasioa  thenof 
*  unto  the  principalities  and  powers,  was  made  known  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.* 
Though  angels  be  most  knowing  creatures,  as  enjoying  the  immediate  sight  and  presence 
of  God,  Matt,  xviii.  10,  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  some  things,  which,  by  GotFs  way  of  Us- 
pensing  the  Gospel  to  his  church,  they  come  to  a  more  full  knowledge  off"  After  this  it  ii 
a  slight  matter  to  find  Monro  insisting  that  "  the  people  should  consider  our  character 
as  the  most  difficult  and  most  sacred."     Monroes  Sermons,  p.  202. 

^  *'  He  is  obUged  to  minister  unto  them  in  the  gospel ;  and  they  are  obliged  tosobaft 
to  him.  strengthen  him.  acknowledge  him,  communicate  to  him  in  all  good  things,  and  to 
provide  for  him,"  &c.  Durham's  Commentarie  upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  90.  That 
the  clergy  are  **  rulers  and  governors."  and  that  their  business  is  "  ruling  and  watdung 
over  the  flock,"  is  likewise  affirmed  in  Gillespie's  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming,  pp.  17a.  313. 
Compare  The  Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  vol.  L  p.  z8i  :  "  Rule  oiwer  tbe 
people  and  speak  the  word  ;  "  and  Rutlierford's  Free  Disputation  against  Pretended  Libatf 
of  Conscience,  p.  41 :  "The  commanding  power  m  the  Ambassadour of  Christ'*  See  ate 
the  "  reverential  cstimaticm  "  inculcated  in  Boston's  Sermons,  p.  186. 

^'  "  Called  watchmen  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  centinels  in  armies  or 
cities."  They  are  "  Satan's  greatest  eye-sores."  Hutcheson's  Exposition  on  the  Mime 
Prophets,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  "  They  being  made  watchmen,  do  thereby  beeann 
the  butt  of  Satan's  malice."  ...  *'  The  Enemy's  principal  design  is  sure  to  be 
against  the  watchman,  because  he  prevents  the  surprising  of  his  people  by  Satan«atkMt 
'tis  his  business  to  do  so."  Halyburton's  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  34.  Campan 
Guthrie's  Considerations  contributing  unto  the  Discovery  of  the  Dangers  that  tkmka 
Religion,  p.  259  ;  Fergusson's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  pp.  97,  106 ;  Durkmft 
Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  pp.  278,  443  ;  and  Wodrow's  Correspot%denee,  voL  I 
pp.  84,  244- 

«>  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Scotch  preachers  in  the  seventeenth  oentnry  actuallf 
ranks  himself,  in  this  respect,  as  doing  the  same  work  as  the  Son  of  God.  "  Chiist  and 
his  ministers  are  the  musicians  that  do  apply  their  songs  to  catch  men*s  ears  and  hearty 
if  so  be  they  may  stop  their  course  and  not  perish.  These  are  blessed  syrens  that  doiou** 
Binning' s  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  265. 

^1  Rutherford  terms  himself,  **  a  chosen  arrow  hid  in  his  quiver.**  Homn^s  Biopmpkia 
Scoticana,  p.  230,    To  read  the  coarse  materialism  contained  in  this  and  other  extncti 
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shining  torches.  Without  them  darkness  would  prevail  ;  but  their  presence 
illumined  the  world,  and  made  things  clear.'52  Hence  they  were  called  stars, 
which  title  also  expressed  the  eminence  of  their  office,  and  its  superiority  over  all 
others.^3  Xo  make  this  still  more  apparent,  prodigies  were  vouchsafed,  and 
strange  lights  might  occasionally  be  seen,  which,  hovering  round  the  form  of  the 
minister,  confirmed  his  supernatural  mission.^^  xhe  profane  wished  to  jest  at 
these  things,  but  they  were  too  notorious  to  be  denied  ;  and  there  wais  a  well-known 
case  in  which,  at  the  death  of  a  clergyman,  a  star  was  miraculously  exhibited  in 
the  finnament,  and  was  seen  by  many  persons,  although  it  was  then  midday.^ 

Nor  was  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  solitary  occurrence.  On  the  contrary,  it  usually 
happened  that  when  a  Scotch  minister  departed  from  this  life  the  event  was 
accompanied  by  portents,  in  order  that  the  people  might  understand  that  some- 
thing terrible  was  going  on,  and  that  they  were  incurring  a  serious,  perhaps  an 
irretrievable,  loss.  Sometimes  the  candles  would  be  mysteriously  extinguished, 
without  any  wind,  and  without  any  one  touching  them.^  Sometimes,  even  when 
the  clergyman  was  preaching,  the  supernatural  appearance  of  an  animal  would 
announce  his  approaching  end  in  face  of  the  congregation,  who  might  vainly 
mourn  what  they  were  unable  to  avert  .^^     Sometimes  the  body  of  the  holy  man 

will,  I  know,  shock,  and  so  far  offend,  many  pure  and  refined  minds,  whose  feelings  I 
would  not  needlessly  wound.  But  no  one  can  understand  the  history  of  the  Scotch  intel- 
lect who  refuses  to  enter  into  these  matters  ;  and  it  is  for  the  reader  to  choose  whether 
or  not  he  will  remain  ignorant  of  what  I,  as  an  historian,  am  bound  to  disclose.  His 
remedy  is  easy.  He  has  only  either  to  shut  the  book,  or  else  to  pass  on  at  once  to  the  next 
chapter. 

«2  "  The  Lord  calleth  men  to  be  preachers,  and  hath   them  in  his  hand  as  starres,  ' 
holding  them  out  sometime  to  one  part  of  the  world,  and  sometime  to  another,  that  we 
may  communicate  light  to  them  that  are  sitting  in  darkness."     Cowper's  Heaven  Opened, 
p.  360. 

®3  *'  Ministers  are  called  Stars,  for  these  reasons :  i.  To  signifie  and  point  out  the 
eminence  and  dignity  of  the  office,  that  it  is  a  glorious  and  shineing  office.  2.  To  point 
out  what  is  the  especiall  end  of  this  office  ;  It  is  to  give  light :  as  the  use  of  Stars  is  to  give 
light  to  the  world  ;  so  it's  Ministers  main  imployment  to  shine  and  give  light  to  others  ; 
to  make  the  world  which  is  a  dark  night,  to  be  lightsome."  Durham's  Commentarie  upon 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  43.  See  also  pp.  151,  368  ;  and  Dickson's  Truth's  Victory 
over  Error,  p.  176. 

^  The  Rev.  James  Kirkton  says  of  the  Rev.  John  Welsh,  that  some  one  who  observed 
him  walking,  "  saw  clearly  a  strange  light  surround  him,  and  heard  him  speak  strange 
words  about  his  spiritual  joy."  Select  Biographies,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie, 
vol.  i.  p.  12.  But  more  than  this  remains  to  be  told.  The  hearts  of  the  Scotch  clergy 
were  so  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  they  believed — horrible  to  relate — that  they  had  audible 
and  verbal  communications  from  the  Almighty  God,  which  bystanders  could  hear.  One 
of  these  stories,  relating  also  to  Welsh,  will  be  found,  as  tradition  handed  it  down,  in 
Howie's  Biographia  Scoticafia,  p.  148.  I  cannot  quote  such  blasphemy  ;  and  those  who 
doubt  my  statement  had  better  refer  to  the  second  edition  of  Howie's  work,  published  at 
Glasgow  in  1 78 1.     It  may  probably  be  met  with  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  "  Mr.  Johne  M'Birnie  at  Aberdeen,  (but  first  at  the  South  Ferrie,  over  aganis  the 
Castell  of  Broughtie),  a  most  zealous  and  painfull  pastor,  a  great  opposer  of  hierarchic. 
He  was  a  shyning  torch  and  a  burning  starre ;  wherefore  the  Lord  miraculouslie  made,  at 
his  death,  a  starre  to  appeare  in  heaven  at  the  noonetyde  of  the  day  ;  whilk  many  yit 
alive  testifies  that  they  did  evidentlie  see  it,  (at  Whitsunday  1609)."  Row's  History  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  p.  421. 

^  Mr.  James  Stirling,  minister  of  Barony,  Glasgow,  writes  respecting  his  father,  Mr. 
John  Stirling,  minister  at  Kilbarchan,  that  the  "  day  he  was  burryed  ther  wer  two  great 
candles  burning  in  the  chamber,  and  they  did  go  out  most  surprisingly  without  any  wind 
causing  them  to  go  out."  Analecta,  or  Materials  for  a  History  of  Remarkable  Provi- 
dences, by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wodrow,  vol.  iii.  p.  37. 

^  "  This  night.  Glanders  ton  told  me,  that  it  was  reported  for  a  truth  at  Bmroustoness, 
that  about  six  weeks  since  Mr,  David  Williamson  was  preaching  in  hi§  gwn  church  in 
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would  remain  for  years  unchanged  and  undecayed  ;  death  not  having  the  power 
over  it  which  it  would  have  had  over  the  corpse  of  a  common  person.*  On 
other  occasions,  notice  was  given  to  him  of  his  death,  years  before  it  occurred  ;• 
and,  to  strike  greater  awe  into  the  public  mind,  it  was  remarked  that  when  one 
minister  died,  others  were  taken  away  at  the  same  time,  so  that,  the  bereavement 
being  more  widely  felt,  men  might,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  shock,  be  rendered 
sensii)le  of  the  inestimable  value  of  those  preachers  whose  lives  were  happily 
spared. 70 

It  was  moreover  generally  understood  that  a  minister,  during  his  abode  in 
this  world,  was  miraculously  watched  over  and  protected.  He  was  peculiarly 
favoured  by  angels,  who,  though  they  did  gcxxl  ofhces  to  all  members  of  the  tme 
church,  were  especially  kind  to  the  clergy  ;  7*  and  it  was  well  known  that  the 
celebrated  Rutherford,  when  only  four  years  old.  having  fallen  into  a  well,  was 
pulled  out  by  an  angel,  who  came  there  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life." 
Another  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  over-sleeping  himself,  used  to  be 
roused  to  his  duty  in  the  morning  by  three  mysterious  knocks  at  his  door,  which, 
if  they  did  not  produce  a  proper  effect,  were  repeated  close  to  his  bed.  These 
knocks  never  failed  on  Sunday,  and  on  da3rs  when  he  had  to  administer  the 


Edinburgh,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Sermon,  a  ratton  came  and  sat  doun  on  his  BiUe. 
This  made  him  stopc  ;  and  after  a  little  pause,  he  told  the  congregation  that  this  was  a 
messaRc  of  Ci(Kl  to  him,  and  broke  off  his  sermon,  and  took  a  formall  fareweel  of  his  peopkt 
and  went  home,  and  r.ontinoues  sick."     Wodroto^s  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  Z2. 

♦*  "  The  same  person  "  ( i.f.  the  Rev.  Mr.  White)  "  adds,  that  some  years  ago.  when  Mr. 
Bruce's  grave  was  opened,  to  lay  in  his  grandchild,  his  body  was  almost  fresh  and  imoor- 
rupted,  to  the  great  wonder  of  many  ;  and  if  I  right  remember,  the  grave  was  again  filled 
up,  and  another  made.  The  fresh  body  had  no  noisome  smell.  It  was  then  neady 
eighty  years  after  he  was  buried.  My  informer  was  minister  of  Larbert  when  this  hap- 
pened."    Wodrow's  Life  of  Bruc€y  p.  1 50,  prefixed  to  Bruce* s  Sermons. 

«•  "  He  "  (John  Lockhart)  "  tells  me  Mr.  Robert  Paton,  minister  at  Bamweel  hii 
father -in -lau.  had  a  particular  for-notice,  seven  or  eight  years  before,  of  his  death :  That 
he  signifyed  so  much  to  my  informer."  .  .  .  **  When  my  informer  came,  he  did 
not  apprehend  any  hazard,  and  signifyed  so  much  to  his  father -in -lau,  Mr.  Paton.  Hi 
answered, '  John,  John,  I  am  to  dye  at  this  time  ;  and  this  is  the  time  God  warned  me  (A 
as  I  told  you.'  In  eight  or  ten  dayes  he  dyed.  Mr.  Paton  was  a  man  very  much  (beloved) 
and  mighty  in  prayer."  Wodrow's  Analecia^  vol.  iii.  p.  451.  Compare  the  case  of  Hen* 
ders^)n  (in  Wodrnw's  Correspondence^  vol.  iii.  p.  33),  where  the  notice  was  much  shortob 
but  "  all  fell  out  as  he  had  foretold." 

70  "  (ienerally,  I  observe  that  Ministers'  deaths  are  not  single,  but  several!  of  thM 
together."     Wodrnw's  Amdccta,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

~i  The  Rev.  William  How  (in  his  Continuation  of  Blair^s  Autobiography,  p.  153)  fayik 
'*  Withrnit  all  doubt,  though  it  cannot  be  proven  from  Scripture  that  every  one  has  a 
tutelar  angel,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  good  angels  do  many  good  offices  to  the  people oi 
(iod,  especially  to  his  ministers  and  ambassadors,  which  we  do  not  see,  and  do  not  remvk 
or  know." 

72  *'  Mr.  James  Stirlinf;,  and  Mr.  Rol)ert  Muir,  and  severall  others  in  the  oompanyt 
agreed  on  this  accompt  of  Mr.  Rutherford.  When  about  four  years  old,  he  was  playioC 
about  his  father's  house,  and  a  sister  of  his,  somewhat  older  than  he,  with  him.  lb 
Rutherford  fell  into  a  well  severall  fathoms  deep,  and  not  full,  but  faced  about  witk 
heuen  stone,  soe  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  body  to  get  up  almost*  far  leas  a  chili 
When  he  fell  in,  his  sister  ran  into  the  house  near  by,  and  told  that  SamueU  was  falka 
into  the  well :  upon  which  his  father  and  mother  ran  out,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the 
grasse  beside  the  well ;  and  when  they  asked  him,  Hou  he  goto  out  ?  he  said,  after  hi 
was  once  at  the  bottome.  he  came  up  to  the  tope,  and  therwas  a  bonny  young  man  pnflrf 
him  out  by  the  hand.  Ther  was  noe  body  near  by  at  the  time  ;  and  soe  they  conchidBd 
it  was  noe  doubt  ane  nngell.  The  Lord  had  much  to  doe  with  him."  Wodram*M  AnattHit 
vol.  i.  p.  57.  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  8K,  89,  where  this  circumstflAOe  is  affaia  mfithwH" 
*'  a  tradition  anent  him  "  in  the  place  of  his  birth. 
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communion  ;  and  they  lasted  during  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  until  he  became 
old  and  infirm,  when  they  entirely  ceased  J^ 

Hy  the  propagation  of  these  and  similar  stories,  in  a  country  already  prepared 
for  their  reception,  the  Scotch  mind  became  imbued  with  a  belief  in  miraculous 
interposition  to  an  extent  which  would  be  utterly  incredible  if  it  were  not 
attested  by  a  host  of  contemporary  and  unimpeachable  witnesses.  The  clergy, 
partly  because  they  shared  in  the  general  delusion,  and  partly  because  they 
derived  benefit  from  it,  did  everything  they  could  to  increase  the  superstition  of 
their  countrymen,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  notions  of  the  supernatural  world 
such  as  can  only  \ye  paralleled  in  the  monastic  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.7*  How 
they  laboured  to  corrupt  the  nati^mal  intellect,  and  how  successful  they  were  in 
that  base  vocation,  has  been  hitherto  known  to  no  modern  reader  ;  because  no 
one  has  had  the  patience  to  peruse  their  interminable  discourses,  commentaries, 
and  the  other  rehgious  literature  in  which  their  sentiments  are  preserved.  As, 
however,  the  preachers  were  in  Scotland  more  influential  than  all  other  classes 
put  together,  it  is  only  by  comparing  their  statements  with  what  is  to  be  found  in 
the  general  memoirs  and  correspondence  of  the  time,  that  we  can  at  all  succeed  in 
reconstructing  the  history  of  a  period  which,  to  the  philosophic  student  of  the 
human  mind,  is  full  of  great  though  melancholy  interest.  I  shall  therefore 
make  no  apology  for  entering  into  still  further  details  respecting  these  matters  ; 
and  I  hope  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  will  connect  the  past 
history  of  Scotland  with  its  present  state,  and  will  enable  him  to  understand  why 
it  is  that  so  great  a  people  are  in  many  respects  still  struggling  in  darkness. 
simply  because  they  still  live  under  the  shadow  of  that  long  and  terrible  night 
which  for  more  than  a  century  covered  the  land.  It  will  also  appear  that  their 
hardness  and  moroseness  of  character,  their  want  of  gaiety,  and  their  indifierence 
to  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  are  traceable  to  the  same  cause,  and  are  the* 
natural  product  of  the  gloomy  and  ascetic  opinions  inculcated  by  their  religious 

73  "  Mr.  William  Trail,  minister  at  ♦♦♦♦,  tells  me  that  his  father,  Mr.  William  Trail, 
minister  at  Berth  wick,  used  every  morning,  when  he  had  publick  work  on  his  hand,  to 
hear  three  knocks  at  his  chamber  dore  ;  and  if,  throu  wearynes,  or  heaviness,  he  did  sitt 
these,  ther  wer  ordinarily  three  knocks  at  his  bed-head,  which  he  never  durst  sitt,  but  gott 
up  to  his  work.  This  was  ordinarly  about  three  in  the  morning.  This,  at  first,  in  his 
youth,  frighted  him  ;  but  at  lenth  it  turned  easy  to  him,  and  he  believed  these  knocks 
and  awaknings  proceeded  from  a  good  art.  That  these  never  failed  him  on  Sabbaths  and 
at  Coiniimnions,  when  he  was  oblidged  to  rise  early  :  That  when  he  turned  old  and  infirm, 
toward  the  close  of  his  dayes,  they  intirely  ceased  and  left  hiiji."  Wodrow's  A  nalecta,  vol  ii. 
p.  307-  This  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  is  invaluable  for  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
mind  ;  being  a  vast  repertory  of  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  the  clergy  during  the 
seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Wodrow  was  a  man  of  ability, 
certainly  above  the  average  ;  his  honesty  is  unimpeachable,  as  the  jealous  scrutiny  which 
the  episcopalians  have  made  of  his  great  work  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
de(  isively  proves  ;  and  he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  personal  and  epistolary  commu- 
nication with  the  leading  characters  of  his  age.  I  have  therefore  freely  used  his  Ana- 
lecta  ;  also  his  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers^  which  is  Ukewise  in  four  quarto 
volumes  ;  and  his  Correspondence^  in  three  thick  octavo  volumes.  It  would  be  difiicult 
to  find  a  more  competent  witness  respecting  the  sentiments  of  his  ecclesiastical  brethren. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  candid  one. 

'^  In  illustration  of  this,  a  volume  might  be  filled  with  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
Scotch  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  following  passage  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
any.  "  Yea,  it  can  hardly  be  instanced  any  great  change,  or  revolution  in  the  earth, 
which  hath  not  had  some  such  extraordinary  herald  going  before.  Can  the  world  deny 
how  sometimes  these  prodigious  signes  have  been  shaped  out  to  point  at  the  very  nature 
of  the  stroke  then  imminent,  by  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  same,  such  as  a  flaming 
sword  in  the  air,  the  appearance  of  armies  fighting  even  sometimes  upon  the  earth,  to 
the  view  of  many  most  sober  and  judicious  onlookers,  also  showers  of  blood,  the  noise  of 
drunmies,  and  such  like,  which  are  knownjusually  to  go  before  warr  and  commotions?" 
Flemings  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  1681,  p.  216. 
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teachers.  For  in  that  age  as  in  every  other,  the  clergy,  once  possessed  of  power, 
showed  themselves  harsh  and  unfeeling  masters.  They  kept  the  people  in  a 
worse  than  Egyptian  Iwndage,  inasmuch  as  they  enslaved  mind  as  well  as  body, 
and  not  only  deprived  men  of  innocent  amusements,  but  taught  them  that  those 
amusements  were  sinful.  And  so  thoroughly  did  they  do  their  work  that,  though 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  their  supremacy  l)egan  to  wane, 
the  imprint  of  their  hands*is  everywhere  discernible.  The  people  still  bear  the 
marks  of  the  lash  ;  the  memory  of  their  former  servitude  lives  among  them; 
and  tliey  crouch  l>efore  tlieir  clergy  as  they  did  of  oki,  abandoning  their  rights, 
sacrificing  their  independence,  and  yielding  up  their  consciences  to  the  dictates 
of  an  intolerant  and  ambitious  priesthood. 

Of  all  the  means  of  intimidation  employed  by  the  Scotch  clergy,  none  was  more 
elhcacious  than  the  doctrines  they  propounded  respecting  evil  spirits  and  future 
punisliment.  On  these  subjects  they  constantly  uttered  the  most  appalling 
threats.  The  language  which  they  used  was  calculated  to  madden  men  with 
fear,  and  to  drive  them  to  the  depths  of  despair.  That  it  often  had  this  conse- 
(pience.  and  pro<luced  most  fatal  results,  we  shall  presently  see.  And  what 
made  it  more  effectual  was  that  it  completely  harmonized  with  those  other 
gloomy  and  ascetic  notions  which  the  clergy  inculcated,  and  according  to  which, 
pleasures  being  regarded  as  sinful,  sufferings  were  regarded  as  religious.  Hence 
that  love  of  inflicting  pain,  and  that  delight  in  horrible  and  revolting  ideas, 
which  characterized  the  Scotch  mind  during  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few 
specimens  of  the  prevailing  opinions  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the 
temper  of  the  time,  and  to  appreciate  the  resources  which  the  Scotch  clergy  conld 
wiekl,  and  the  materials  with  which  they  built  up  the  fabric  of  their  power. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  world  was  overrun  by  evil  spirits,  who  not 
only  went  up  and  down  the  earth,  but  also  lived  in  the  air,  and  whose  business  it 
was  to  tempt  and  hurt  mankind .^'^  Their  number  was  infinite,  and  they  were  to 
be  found  at  all  places  and  in  all  seasons.  At  their  head  was  Satan  himself,  whose 
delight  it  was  to  appear  in  person,  ensnaring  or  terrifying  every  one  he  met." 
With  this  object,  he  assumed  various  forms.  One  day  he  would  visit  the  earth 
as  a  black  dog  ;  "^  on  another  day,  as  a  raven ;  ''^  on  another,  he  would  be  heard 

7S  Durham,  after  mentioning  "  old  abbacies  or  monasteries,  or  castles  when  walls  stand 
and  none  dwellcth  in  them,"  adds,  "  If  it  be  asked.  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  as  the  haunting 
of  evill  spirits  in  these  desolate  places  ?  We  answer  i.  That  there  are  evill  spirits 
rangeing  up  and  down  through  the  earth  is  certain,  even  though  hell  be  their  prison 
properly,  yet  have  they  a  sort  of  dominion  and  abode  both  in  the  earth^nd  air ;  partly, 
as  a  piece  of  their  curse,  this  is  laid  on  them  to  wander  ;  partly  as  their  exercise  to  tempt 
men,  r)r  bring  spiritual!  or  teinporail  hurt  to  them,'*  &c.  Durham^s  Commeniaru  mPm 
the  Book  of  the  Revelatiofu  p.  5^2.  So,  too,  Hutcheson  ( Exposition  of  the  Booh  of  Job,  p.  9) : 
"  We  should  remember  that  wc  sojourn  in  a  world  where  Devils  are,  and  do  haunt  among 
us  ;  "  and  Fleming  (Fulfillinf;  of  the  Scripture,  p.  217)  :  "  But  the  truth  itself  is  sure,  that 
such  a  party  is  at  this  day.  encompassing  the  earth,  and  trafficking  up  and  down  thcR, 
to  prove  which  by  arguments  were  to  light  a  candle  to  let  men  see  that  it  is  day,  while 
it  is  known  what  ordinary  familiar  converse  many  have  therewith"  One  of  their  favonrite 
abodes  was  the  Shetland  Islands,  where,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, "  afanoit 
every  family  had  a  Brouny  or  evil  spirit  so  called.**  See  the  account  given  by  the  Rev. 
John  Brand,  in  his  work  entitled  A  Brief  Description  of  Orkney,  Zetland,  Pightland-Fw^ 
and  Caithness,  pp.  iii,  112,  Edinburgh,  1701. 

7"  **  There  is  not  one  whom  he  assaulteth  not.**  Abernethy*s  Physicke  for  Ike  Sotie, 
p.  loi.  **  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.'*  Cowper*s  Heaven  Opened,  p.  a73- 
Even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  **  most  popular  divines  '*  in  Scotland  affinned 
that  Satan  *'  frequently  appears  clothed  in  a  corporeal  substance.**  Memoirs  of  CkaHa 
Lee  Lewes,  written  by  Himself,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  30,  London,  1805. 

77  '*  This  night  James  Loohheid  told  me,  that  last  year,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  theCom- 
nmnion  of  Bafron.  he  was  much  helped  all  day.  At  night,  when  dark  somewhat,  he 
went  out  to  the  feilds  to  pray  ;  and  a  terrible  slavish  fear  came  on  him,  that  he  ahnoit 
lost  his  senses.     Houcver,  he  resolved  to  goe  on  to  his  duty.     By  ( the  time)  he  was  at  tie 
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in  the  distance,  roaring  like  a  buU.'^  He  appeared  sometimes  as  a  White  man  in 
black  clothes; 80  and  sometimes  he  came  as  a  black  man  in  black  clothes,  when 
it  was  remarked  that  his  voice  was  ghastly,  that  he  wore  no  shoes,  and  that  one 
of  his  feet  was  cloven.si  His  stratagems  were  endless.  For,  in  the  opinion  of 
divines,  his  cunning  increased  with  his  age  ;  and  having  been  studying  for  more 
than  five  thousand  years,  he  had  now  attained  to  unexampled  dexterity.sa  He 
could,  and  he  did,  seize  both  men  and  women,  and  carry  them  away  through 


place,  his  fear  was  off  him  ;  and  lying  on  a  knou-side,  a  black  dogg  came  to  his  head  and 
stood.  He  said  he  kneu  it  to  be  Satan,  and  shooke  his  hand,  but  found  nothing,  it 
evanishing."  .  .  .  **  Lord  help  against  his  devices,  and  strenthen  against  them  !  '* 
Wodrow's  AnaUcta,  vol.  i.  p.  24-  The  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  p.  77,  contain 
a  declaration,  in  1650,  that  "  the  devill  appeared  like  a  little  whelpe,"  and  afterwards, 
**  like  a  brown  whelpe." 

78  The  celebrated  Peden  was  present  when  "  there  came  down  the  appearance  of  a 
raven,  and  sat  upon  one  man's  head.'*  .  .  .  Thereupon,  '*  going  home,  Mr. 
Peden  said  to  his  land- lord,  I  always  thought  there  was  Devilry  among  you,  but  I  nevor 
thought  that  he  did  appear  visibly  among  you,  till  now  I  have  seen  it.  O,  for  the  Lord's 
sake  quit  this  way."  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  ^ 
Gospel  at  New  Glenluce  in  Galloway,  pp.  iii,  Z12,  in  vol.  i.  of  Walker's  Biographia  PreS" 
byteriana. 

n  '*  I  heard  a  voice  just  before  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
like  the  groaning  of  an  aged  man.  It  continued  so  some  time.  I  knew  no  man  coukl  be 
there  ;  for,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  where  I  heard  the  groaning,  there  was  a  great 
stank  or  pool.  I  nothing  doubted  but  it  was  Satan,  and  I  guessed  his  design ;  but  still  I 
went  on  to  beg  the  child's  life.  At  length  he  roared  and  made  a  noise  like  a  bull,  and 
that  very  loud.  From  ail  this  I  concluded  that  I  had  been  provddng  God  some  way  or 
other  in  the  duty,  and  that  he  was  angry  with  me,  and  had  let  the  enemy  loose  on  me 
and  might  give  him  leave  to  tear  me  in  pieces.  This  made  me  intreat  of  God,  to  show  me 
wherefore  he  contended,  and  begged  he  would  rebuke  Satan.  The  enemy  continued  to 
make  a  noise  like  a  bull,  and  seemed  to  be  coming  about  the  hedge  towards  the  door  of 
the  summer-seat,  bellowing  as  he  came  along.*'  Stevenson^s  Rare,  Soul'Strengthemng, 
and  Comforting  Cordial  for  Old  and  Young  Christians,  p.  29.  This  book  was  published, 
and  prepared  for  the  press,  by  the  Rev.  William  Cupples.  See  Mr.  Cupplee*  letter  at  the 
beginning. 

w  In  1684,  with  *'  black  cloaths,  and  a  blue  band,  and  white  handcufils.'*  Sindair^s 
Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  8. 

^  "  He  observed  one  of  the  black  man's  feet  to  be  cloven,  and  that  the  black  man*s 
apparel  was  black,  and  that  he  had  a  blue  band  about  his  neck,  and  white  hand-cufis, 
and  that  he  had  hoggcrs  upon  his  legs  without  shoes ;  and  that  the  black  man's  voice 
was  hollow  and  ghastly."  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  "p,^.  **  The  devil  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  black  man."  p.  31.  See  also  Brandos  Description  of  Orkney,  p.  126  :  "  All 
in  black." 

^  **  The  acquired  knowledge  of  the  Devill  is  great,  hee  being  an  advancing  student, 
and  still  learning  now  above  five  thousand  yeares."  Ruiherford^s  Christ  Dying  and 
Drawing  Sinners  to  Himselfe,  p.  204.  '*  He  knowes  very  well,  partly  by  the  quicknesse 
of  his  nature,  and  partly  by  long  experience,  being  now  very  neere  six  thousand  yeeres 
old."  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened,  p.  219.  ''  Hee,  being  compared  with  vs,  hath  many 
vantages ;  as  that  he  is  more  subtill  in  nature,  being  of  greater  experience,  and  more 
ancient,  being  now  almost  sixe  thousand  yeeres  old."  /ftt<<., p. 403.  "The  diuell  here 
is  both  diligent  and  cunning,  and  ( now  almost  of  sixe  thousand  yeeres)  of  great  experience.*' 
Abernethy's  PhysUke  for  the  Soule,  p.  142.  *'  Satan,  such  an  ingenious  and  experimented 
spirit."  Binmng's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  *'  His  great  sleight  and  cunning."  Ibid,, 
p.  no.  Other  eulogies  of  his  skill  maybe  seen  in  Fergusson^s  Exposition  of  ike  Epistles  of 
Paul,  p.  475  ;  and  in  Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  45.  A  "  minister,"  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned,  states  that  he  is  *^  of  an  excellent  substance,  of  great  natural 
parts,  long  experience,  and  deep  understanding."  Sinclair's  Saian*s  Inoisible  World 
Discovered^  p.  78. 
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the  air.'*-'*  I'siially  he  wore  the  garb  of  laymen,  but  it  was  said  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  had  impudcntiy  attire<l  himself  as  a  minister  of  the  gospd.** 
At  all  events,  in  one  dress  or  other,  he  frequently  appeared  to  the  clergy,  and 
tried  to  coax  them  over  to  his  side.^  In  that,  of  course,  he  failed  ;  but,  out  of  the 
ministry,  few  indeed  could  withstand  him.  He  could  raise  storms  and  tempests ; 
he  could  work  not  only  on  the  mind,  but  also  on  the  organs  of  the  lx>dy,  maldng 
men  hear  and  see  whatever  he  chose.^     Of  his  victims,  some  he  prompted  to 

«3  In  Professor  Sinclair's  work  (Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  141),  we  find,  in 
1684,  "■  un  evident  instance  that  the  devil  can  transport  the  bodies  of  men  and  women 
through  th(»  air.  It  is  true,  he  did  nut  carry  her  far  off,  but  not  for  want  of  skill  and  power/' 
Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  generally  believed  that  one  of  Satan's  acctvn* 
plict^s  was  literally  '*  strangled  in  his  chair  by  the  devil,  lest  he  should  make  a  cunfesuon 
to  the  detriment  of  the  service."  Crawfurtts  History  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  part  iii. 
p.  310. 

'^  See  the  account  of  a  young  preacher  being  deceived  in  this  way,  in  Wodrow's  Ana- 
lecta,  vol.  i.  pp.  103. 104.  The  Rev.  Robert  Blair  detected  the  cheat,  and  "with ane  awful 
seriousness  ai>pearing  in  his  countenance,  began  to  tell  the  youth  his  hazard,  and  that 
the  man  whom  he  took  for  a  Minister  was  the  Divel,  who  had  trepanned  him,  and  brought 
him  into  his  net ;  advised  him  to  be  earnest  with  God  in  prayer,  and  likewise  not  to  give 
way  to  dispair,  for  ther  was  yet  hope."  The  preacher  had  on  this  occasion  been  so  far 
duped  as  to  give  the  devil  '*  a  written  promise  "  to  do  whatever  he  was  requested.  As 
soon  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair  ascertained  this  fact,  he  took  the  young  man  before  the  Pres- 
bytery, and  narrated  the  circumstance  to  the  members.  "They  were  all  strangely 
affected  with  it,  and  resolved  unanimously  to  dispatch  the  Presbitry  business  presently, 
and  to  stay  all  night  in  town,  and  on  the  morrow  to  meet  for  prayer  in  one  of  the  most 
retired  churches  of  the  I^esbitry,  acquainting  none  with  their  business,  (but)  taking  the 
youth  alongst  with  them,  whom  they  keeped  alwise  close  by  them.  Which  was  done* 
an  .1  after  the  Ministers  had  prayed  all  of  them  round,  except  Bffr.  Blair,  who  prayed  last, 
in  time  of  his  prayer  there  came  a  violent  rushing  of  wind  upon  the  church,  so  great 
that  they  thought  the  church  should  have  fallen  down  about  their  ears,  and  with  that 
the  youth's  paper  and  covenant  "  (i.e.  the  covenant  which  he  had  signed  at  the  request 
of  Satan)  '*  dr(:M:>ps  down  from  the  roof  of  the  church  among  the  Ministers.** 

^'>  '*The  devil  strikes  at  them,  that  in  them  he  may  strike  at  the  whole  congregatioik** 
HosUm's  Sernutns,  p  186.  Fleming  {Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  379)  gives  an  account  of 
his  appearing  to  one  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  Compare  Wodrow's  AnaUcta,  vol.  iv.  p.  ixo> 
In  1624  Bruce  writes,  "1  heard  his  voice  as  vively  as  ever  I  heard  anything,  not  being 
sleeping,  but  waking."  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  8,  prefixed  to  Bruce's  Sermons.  The  only  remedy 
was  immediate  resistance.  *'  It  is  the  duty  of  called  ministers  to  go  on  with  courage  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  notwithstanduig  of  any  discouragement  of  that  kind,  receiving 
manfully  the  first  onset  chiefly  of  Satan's  fury,  as  knowing  their  ceding  to  him  will  make 
him  nK)re  cruel."  Fergussons  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  74,  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Scotch  clergy  often  complimented  each  other  upon  having  baflled 
him.  and  thereby  put  him  in  a  passion.  Thus,  in  1626,  Dickson  writes  to  Boyd:  "The 
devil  is  mad  against  you,  he  fears  his  kingdom."  Life  of  Robert  Boyd,  in  Wodrow's  Ccl' 
lections  upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  238.     See  also  pp.  165, 236. 

^>  **  He  can  delude  ears,  eyes,  &c.,  either  by  misrepresenting  external  objects,  or  by 
inward  disturbing  of  the  faculties  and  organes,  whereby  men  and  women  may,  and  do 
often,  apprehend  that  they  hear,  see,  &c.  such  and  such  things,  which,  indeed,  they  do 
not."  Durham's  Commcniaric  upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  128.  *'  Raise  tempests.** 
Binniny's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  *'  His  power  and  might,  whereby  through  God's 
pernnssit^n  he  doth  raise  up  stonns,  commove  the  elements,  destroy  cattle,*'  &c.  f*r- 
^usson's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  264.  *'  Bee  can  work  curiously  and  ttrongly 
on  the  walls  of  Ixxlily  organs,  on  the  shop  that  the  understanding  soule  lodgeth  in,  andoo 
the  necessary  tooles.  organs,  and  powers  of  fancie,  imagination,  memocy,  humours,  semei, 
spirits,  blond."  !kc.  KutherfuriVs  Christ  Dying,  p.  212.  Semple,  giving  notice  of  Ui 
intention  to  administer  the  sacrament,  told  the  congregation  '*  that  the  Devil  would  be  so 
envious  about  the  good  work  they  were  to  go  about,  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  be 
permitted  to  raise  a  storm  in  the  air  with  a  speat  of  rain,  to  raise  the  waters,  1 
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commit  suicide,87  others  to  commit  murder.ss  still,  formidable  as  he  was,  no 
Christian  was  considered  to  have  attained  to  a  full  religious  experience  unless  he 
had  literally  seen  him,  talked  to  him,  and  fought  with  him.^  The  clergy  were 
constantly  preaching  about  him,  and  preparing  their  audience  for  an  interview 
with  their  great  enemy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  people  became  almost 
crazed  with  fear.  Whenever  the  preacher  mentioned  Satan,  the  consternation  was 
so  great  that  the  church  resounded  with  sighs  and  groans.^  The  aspect  of  a 
Scotch  congregation  in  those  da3rs  is  indeed  hard  for  us  to  conceive.  Not  nnfre- 
quently  the  people,  benumbed  and  stupefied  with  awe,  were  rooted  to  their  seats 
by  the  horrible  fascination  exercised  over  them,  which  compelled  them  to  listen, 
though  they  are  described  as  gasping  for  breath,  and  with  their  hair  standing  on 
end.**  Such  impressions  were  not  easily  effaced.  Images  of  terror  were  left  on 
the  mind,  and  followed  the  people  to  their  homes,  and  in  their  daily  pursuits. 
They  beUeved  that  the  devil  was  always,  and  literally,  at  hand  ;  that  he  was 
haunting  them,  speaking  to  them,  and  tempting  them.  There  was  no  escape. 
Go  where  they  would,  he  was  there.  A  sudden  noise,  nay.  even  the  sight  of  an 
inanimate  object,  such  as  a  stone,  was  capable  of  reviving  the  association  of 
ideas,  and  of  bringing  back  to  the  memory  the  language  uttered  from  the 
pulpit.^ 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  should  be  the  case.      All  over  Scotland  the  sermons 


to  drown  some  of  them  ;  but  it  will  not  be  within  the  compass  of  his  power  to  drown  any 
of  you.  no  not  so  much  as  a  dog.**  Remarkable  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Deaih  of  Mt. 
John  Semple,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  i68,  169.  in  vol.  i.  of  Walker's  Biographia  PreS' 
hyteriana. 

^  Sinclair's  Satan's  Invisible  World  Discovered,  p.  137.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Experierices  of  Marion  Laird  of  Greenock,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Cock,  pp.  43,  44, 
45»  84.  85, 172,  222,  223. 

^  **  I  shall  next  show  how  the  murderer  Satan  visibly  appeared  to  a  wicked  man, 
stirred  him  up  to  stab  me,  and  how  mercifully  I  was  delivered  therefrom."  The  Autobio* 
graphy  of  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  Minister  of  St.  Andrews,  p.  65.  See  also  Flemings  FulftUing 
of  the  Scripture,  pp.  379,  380. 

»  **  One  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  a  very  popular  presbyterian  preacher  in  the  North,  asked 
a  person  of  great  learning,  in  a  religious  conference,  whether  or  not  he  had  seen  the  Devil  ? 
It  was  answered  him,  '  That  he  had  never  seen  him  in  any  visible  appearance.*  '  Then,  I 
assure  you,*  saith  Mr.  Hogg,  *  that  you  can  never  be  happy  till  you  see  him  in  that  man- 
ner ;  that  is.  untill  you  have  both  a  personal  converse  and  combat  with  him.*  **  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Eloquence,  pp.  28.  29. 

M  ''  Ye  go  to  the  kirk,  and  when  ye  hear  the  devil  or  hell  named  in  the  preaching,  ye 
sigh  and  make  a  noise.**  The  Last  and  Heavenly  Speeches  of  John,  Viscount  Kenmure,  in 
Select  Biographies,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

^  Andrew  Gray,  who  died  in  1656,  used  such  language,  "  that  his  contemporary, 
the  foresaid  Mr.  Durham,  observed.  That  many  times  he  caused  the  very  hairs  of  their 
head  to  stand  up."  Howie's  Biographia  Scoticarta,  p.  3i7*  James  Hutchesm  boasted 
of  this  sort  of  success.  **  As  he  expressed  it,  *  I  was  not  a  quarter  of  ane  hour  in  upon  it, 
till  1  sau  a  dozen  of  them  all  gasping  before  me.*  He  preached  with  great  freedome  all 
day,  and  fourteen  or  twenty  dated  their  conversion  from  that  sermon.**  Wodrow's 
Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  When  Dickson  preached,  **  many  were  so  choaked  and  taken  by 
the  heart,  that  through  terrour,  the  spirit  in  such  a  measure  convincing  them  of  sin,  in 
hearing  of  the  word  they  have  been  made  to  fall  over,  and  thus  carried  out  of  the  church.*' 
Fleming's  Fulfilling  of  the  Scripture,  p.  347.  There  was  hardly  any  kind  of  resource 
which  these  men  disdained.  Alexander  Dunlop  **  entered  into  the  ministry  at  Paislay, 
about  the  year  1643  or  1644.**  ...  "He  used  in  the  pulpit,  to  have  a  kind  of 
a  groan  at  the  end  of  some  sentences.  Mr.  Peebles  called  it  a  holy  groan.**  WodfOW*s 
Analecta,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16,  21. 

^  A  schoolmaster,  recording  his  religious  experiences  {Wodrow*s  Analecta,  vol,  I. 
p.  246),  says  :  **  If  any  thing  had  given  a  knock,  I  would  start  and  shiver,  the  seeing  of  a 
dogg  made  me  affrayed,  the  seeing  of  a  stone  in  the  feild  made  me  a€Era3red,  and  as  I 
thought  a  voice  in  my  head  saying,  *  It*s Satan.*  ** 
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were,  witli  hardly  ;m  exception,  formed  after  the  same  plan,  and  directed  to  the 
same  end.  To  excite  fear  was  tlie  piiramount  object.^  The  clergy  boasted 
that  it  was  their  special  mission  to  thunder  out  the  wrath  and  curses  of  the 
Lord.^'^  In  their  eyes,  the  Deity  was  not  a  beneficent  being,  but  a  cruel  and 
remorseless  tyrant.  They  declared  that  all  mankind,  a  very  small  portion  only 
excepted,  were  doomed  to  eternal  misery.  And  when  they  came  to  describe 
what  that  misery  was.  their  dark  imaginations  revelled  and  gloated  at  the 
])rospect.  In  the  pictures  which  they  drew  they  reproduced  and  heightened 
the  barbarous  imagery  of  a  barbarous  age.  They  delighted  in  telhng  their 
hearers  that  they  would  be  roasted  in  great  fires,  and  hung  up  by  their  tongues.* 
They  were  to  be  lashed  with  scorpions,  and  see  their  companions  writhing  aivi 
howling  around  them.^  They  were  to  be  thrown  into  boiling  oil  and  scalding 
lead/*^  A  river  of  fire  and  brimstone,  broader  than  the  earth,  was  prepared 
for  them  ;  ^  in  that  they  were  to  be  immersed  ;  their  bones,  their  lungs,  and 
their  liver  were  to  l)oil,  but  never  be  consumed.^     At  the  same  time,  worms 


'-^^  Only  those  who  are  extensively  read  in  the  theological  literature  of  that  time  can 
form  an  idea  uf  this,  its  almost  universal  tendency.  During  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  the  Scotch  pulpits  resounded  with  the  most  frightful  denunciations.  The  sms 
of  the  people,  the  vengeance  of  God,  the  activity  of  Satan,  and  the  pains  of  hell,  were  the 
leading  topics.  In  this  world,  calamities  of  every  kind  were  announced  as  inevitable ; 
they  were  immediately  at  hand  ;  that  generation,  perhaps  that  year,  should  not  pas 
away  without  the  worst  evils  which  could  be  conceived  falling  on  the  whole  country. 
I  will  merely  quote  the  opening  of  a  sermon  which  is  now  lying  before  me,  and  which 
was  preached  in  1682  by  no  less  a  man  than  Alexander  Peden.  "There  is  three  or 
four  things  that  1  have  to  tell  you  this  day ;  and  the  first  is  this,  A  bloody  sward«  a 
bloody  sword,  a  bl(K>dy  sword,  for  thee,  O  Scotland,  that  shall  reach  the  most  part  of  yon 
t«>  the  very  heart.  And  the  second  is  this.  Many  a  mile  shall  ye  travel  in  thee,  O  Scot- 
land !  and  shall  see  nothing  but  waste  places.  The  third  is  this.  The  most  fertile  plaoa 
in  thee.  ()  S<'otland  !  shall  be  waste  as  the  mountain  tops.  And  fourthly.  The  women 
with  child  in  thee,  O  Scotland  !  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces.  And  fifthly.  There  hath  been 
many  conventicles  in  thee,  O  Scotland  !  but  ere  it  be  long,  God  shall  have  a  coaventide 
in  thee,  that  shall  make  thee  Scotland  tremble.  Many  a  preaching  hath  God  wared  on 
thee,  O  Scotland  !  but  ere  it  be  long  God's  judgments  shall  be  as  frequent  in  Scotland 
as  these  precious  meetings,  wherein  he  sent  forth  his  faithful  servants  to  give  faithfnl 
warning  in  his  name  of  their  hazard  in  apostatizing  from  God,  and  in  breaking  all  hit 
noble  vows.  Cjod  sent  out  a  Welsh,  a  Cameron,  a  Cargill,  and  a  Semple  to  preach  to 
thee  ;  but  ere  long  (iod  shall  preach  to  thee  by  a  bloody  sword.**  Sermons  by  EmmuU 
I) (vines J  pp.  47,  48. 

>^  To  ''  thunder  out  the  Lord's  wrath  and  curse."  Durham^s  Commeniari*  upon  ikt 
Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  191.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  preach  judgmentt.*' 
Hutciiesons  Kxpoaition  on  the  Minor  Prophets^  vol.  i.  p.  93.  "  If  ministers  when  they 
threaten  be  not  the  more  serious  and  fervent,  the  most  terrible  threatening  will  but  littk 
atTect  the  most  part  of  hearers/'     Ferfiussons  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  421. 

'*■"'  The  clergy  were  n<»t  ashamed  tf)  propagate  a  story  of  a  boy  who,  m  a  trance,  bad 
been  niyst(Tiously  conveyed  to  hell,  and  thence  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth.  Hit 
acctmnt,  which  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  Kev.  Robert  Wodrow  {Anaiecia,  voL  i 
p.  31 )  was,  that  "  th(T  wer  great  fires  and  men  roasted  in  them,  and  then  cast  into  riven 
of  (H>1(1  water,  and  then  into  boyhng  water  ;  others  hung  up  by  the  tongue.** 

<*<'>  "  Seortrheil  in  hell-fire  and  hear  the  howling  of  their  fellow -prisoners,  and  see  the 
ugly  devils,  the  bkxKly  scorpions  with  which  Satan  lasheth  miserable  soules.**  RutktT' 
ford's  Christ  Dyinn,  pp.  4<>i,  ^i)2. 

^*'  "  iioiling  oil,  burnnig  brimstone,  scalding  lead."  Sermons  by  Emituni  Difrimts* 
p.  362. 

"f^  "  A  river  of  tire  ;nul  brimstone  broader  than  the  earth.'*  Rutherford's  Religiom 
I.ettets.  p.  {5.  "  See  the  p<»or  wretches  lying  in  bundles,  boiling  eternally  in  that  stnaffl 
<if  l)rinistone."     Ilalyhurtons  (ireat  Concern  of  Salvation^  p.  53. 

■"•*  "'  Tongne,  lungs,  and  liver,  bones  and  all,  shall  boil  and  fry  in  a  torturing  fiie." 
Rutht-rfttriVs  Rehfiious  Litters,  p.  17.     ''They  will  be  universal  torments,  every  part  of 
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were  to  prey  upon  them  ;  and  while  these  were  gnawing  at  their  bodies,  they 
were  to  be  surrounded  by  devils,  mocking  and  making  pastime  of  their  pains.^^ 
Such  were  the  first  stages  of  suffering,  and  they  were  only  the  first.  For  the 
torture,  besides  being  unceasing,  was  to  become  gradually  worse.  So  refined 
was  the  cruelty  that  one  hell  was  succeeded  by  another  ;  and  lest  the  sufferer 
should  grow  callous,  he  was  after  a  time  moved  on,  that  he  might  undergo 
fresh  agonies  in  fresh  places,  provision  being  made  that  the  torment  should  not 
pall  on  the  sense,  but  should  be  varied  in  its  character,  as  well  as  eternal  in 
its  duration.ioi 

All  this  was  the  work  of  the  God  of  the  Scotch  clergy. 102  it  was  not  only 
his  work,  it  was  his  joy  and  his  pride.  For,  according  to  them,  hell  was  created 
before  man  came  into  the  world  ;  the  Almighty,  they  did  not  scruple  to  say, 
having  spent  his  previous  leisure  in  preparing  and  completing  this  place  of  torture, 
so  that  when  the  human  race  appeared  it  might  be  ready  for  their  reception.^^ 
Ample,  however,  as  the  arrangements  were,  they  were  insuflScient  ;  and  hell, 
not  being  big  enough  to  contain  the  countless  victims  incessantly  poured  into 
it,  had  in  these  latter  days  been  enlarged. i<^*  There  was  now  sufficient  room. 
But  in  that  vast  expanse  there  was  no  void,  for  the  whole  of  it  reverberated 
with  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  undying  agony. ^^5  They  rent  the  air  with  horrid 
sound,  and  amid  their  pauses  other  scenes  occurred,  if  possible  still  more 
excruciating.  Loud  reproaches  filled  the  ear :  children  reproaching  their 
parents,  and  servants  reproaching  their  masters.  Then  indeed  terror  was 
rife,  and  abounded  on  every  side.  For  while  the  child  cursed  his  father,  the 
father,  consumed  by  remorse,  felt  his  own  guilt ;  and  both  children  and  fathers 
made  hell  echo  with  their  piercing  screams,  writhing  in  convulsive  agony  at  the 
torments  which  they  suffered,  and  knowing  that  other  torments  more  grievous 
still  were  reserved  for  them.^o^ 

the  creature  being  tormented  in  that  flame.  When  one  is  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace,  the 
fire  makes  itj  way  into  the  very  bowels,  and  leaves  no  member  untouched  :  what  part 
then  can  have  ease,  when  the  damned  swim  in  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone  ?  " 
Boston's  Human  Nature  in  its  Four -fold  State,  p.  458. 

100  *♦  While  wormes  are  sporting  with  thy  bones,  the  devils  shall  make  pastime  of  thy 
paines."  Abertvethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  97.  "They  will  have  the  society  of 
devils  in  their  torments,  being  shut  up  with  them  in  hell."  Boston's  Human  Nature  in  its 
Four-fold  State,  p.  442.  **  Their  ears  filled  with  frightful  yellings  of  the  infernal  crew." 
Ibid.f  p.  460. 

101  This  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Scotch  divines  is  tersely  summed  up  in  Binning's 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  130  :  "  You  shall  go  out  of  one  hell  into  a  worse  ;  eternity  is  the 
measure  of  its  continuance,  and  the  degrees  of  itself  are  answerable  to  its  duration." 
The  author  of  these  sermons  died  in  1653. 

102  And,  according  to  them,  the  barbarous  cruelty  was  the  natural  result  of  His 
Omniscience.  It  is  with  pain  that  I  transcribe  the  following  impious  passage.  "Con- 
sider, Who  is  the  contriver  of  these  torments.  There  have  been  some  very  exquisite 
tonnents  contrived  by  the  wit  of  men,  the  naming  of  which,  if  ye  understood  their  nature, 
were  enough  to  fill  your  hearts  with  horror  ;  but  all  these  fall  as  far  short  of  the  torments 
ye  are  to  endure,  as  the  wisdom  of  man  falls  short  of  that  of  God.'*  ..."  Infinite  wisdom 
has  contrived  that  evil.'''  The  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  by  the  late  Reverend  Mr,  Thomas 
Halyburton,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1722.  p.  154. 

J 03  "  Men  wonder  what  he  could  be  doing  all  that  tune,  if  we  may  call  it  time  which 
hath  no  beginning,  and  how  he  was  employed."  ..."  Remember  that  which  a  godly 
man  answered  some  wanton  curious  wit,  who,  in  scorn,  demanded  the  same  of  him — 
*  He  was  preparing  hell  for  curious  and  proud  fools,'  said  he."  Binning' s  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  p.  194. 

»"*  "  Hell  hath  inlarged  itselfe."     Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  146. 

1^5  *♦  Eternal  shrickings."  Sermons  by  Eminent  Divines,  p.  394.  "  Screakings  and 
bowlings."  Gray's  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  p.  20.  "  O  !  the  screechs  and  yels 
that  will  be  in  hell."  Durham's  Commentarie  upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  654. 
"  The  horrible  scrieches  of  them  who  are  burnt  in  it."  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened,  p.  i75' 

106  ««  When  children  and  servants  shall  go,  as  it  were,  in  sholes  to  the  Pit,  cursing  their 

49 
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Kven  now  such  language  freezes  the  blood,  when  we  consider  what  most  have 
passed  through  the  minds  of  those  who  could  bring  themselves  to  utter  it.  The 
enunciation  of  such  ideas  unfolds  the  character  of  the  men,  and  lays  bare  thdr 
inmost  spirit.  We  shudder  when  we  think  of  the  dark  aind  corrupted  fancy, 
the  vindictive  musings,  the  wild,  lawless,  and  uncertain  thoughts  which  mast 
have  been  harboured  by  those  who  could  combine  and  arrange  the  different  parts 
of  this  hideous  scheme.  No  hesitation,  no  compunction,  no  feelings  of  mercy, 
ever  seem  to  have  entered  their  breasts.  It  is  evident  that  their  notions  wen 
well  matured  ;  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  delighted  in  them.  They  were 
marked  by  a  unity  of  conception,  and  were  enforced  with  a  freshness  and  vigov 
of  language,  which  shows  that  their  heart  was  in  their  work.  But  before  thii 
could  have  happened,  they  must  have  been  dead  to  every  emotion  of  pity  and 
of  tenderness.  Yet  they  were  the  teachers  of  a  great  nation,  and  were  in  eveiy 
respect  the  most  influential  persons  in  that  nation.  The  people,  credulous  and 
grossly  ignorant,  listened  and  believed.  We.  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  liviig 
in  another  realm  of  thought,  can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  effect  which 
these  horrible  conceits  produced  upon  them.  They  were  convinced  that  in  thii 
world  they  were  incessantly  pursued  by  the  devil,  and  that  he  and  other  evil 
spirits  were  constantly  hovering  around  them,  in  bodily  and  visible  shape, 
tempting  them,  and  luring  them  on  to  destruction.  In  the  next  world  the  moit 
frightful  and  unheard-of  punishments  awaited  them ;  while  both  this  worid 
and  the  next  were  governed  by  an  avenging  Deity,  whose  wrath  it  was  impossibk 
to  propitiate.  No  wonder  that,  with  these  ideas  before  them,  their  reason  shook! 
often  give  way.  and  that  a  religious  mania  should  set  in,  under  whose  inf!nf«y 
they  in  black  despair  put  an  end  to  their  lives.ior 


parents  and  their  masters  who  brought  them  there.  And  parents  and  masters  of 
shall  be  in  multitudes  plunged  headlong  in  endless  destruction,  because  they  haveaol 
only  murdered  their  own  suuls.  but  also  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  childRi 
and  servants.  O  how  doleful  will  the  reckoning  be  amongst  them  at  that  day !  Whci 
the  children  and  servants  shall  upbraid  their  parents  and  masters.  *'  Now,  now.  we  ami 
to  the  Pit,  and  we  have  you  to  blame  for  it ;  your  cursed  example  and  lammtihh 
negligence  has  brought  us  to  the  Pit.'  "...**  And  on  the  other  hand»  how  wiU  Ite 
shrieks  uf  parents  fill  every  ear  ?  *  I  have  damn*d  myself.  I  have  danm'd  my  cliiUnik 
I  have  dainn'd  my  servants.  While  I  fed  their  bodies,  and  clothed  their  backs,  I  hait 
ruined  their  souls,  and  brought  double  damnation  on  myself.*  *'  Halyburtont  Cnd 
Concern  of  Salvation,  pp.  527,  528.  See  this  further  worked  out  in  BasUnCt  Hwmm 
Nature  in  its  Four-fold  State,  pp.  378.  379  :  **  Curses  instead  of  salutations,  and  teariH 
of  themselves,  and  raging  against  one  another,  instead  of  the  wonted  embraces.*' 

107  Wilham  Vetch,  "  preaching  in  the  town  of  Jedburg  to  a  great  congregation,  %A 
*  There  are  two  thousand  of  you  here  to  day,  but  I  am  sure  fourscore  of  you  will  not  he 
saved  ; '  upon  which,  three  of  his  ignorant  hearers  being  in  despair,  despatch*d  tboi- 
selves  soon  after."  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  23.  See  also  the  life,  or  ratha 
panegyric,  of  Vetch  in  Howie's  Biographia  Scoticana,  where  this  circumstance  ii  Ml 
denied  but  on  the  contrary  is  stated  to  be  no  "  disparagement  to  him.**  p.  606.  "ttt 
frame  of  mind  which  the  teachings  of  the  clergy  encouraged,  and  which  provoked  mH- 
rnurder,  is  vividly  dei}icted  by  Samuel  Rutherford,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  SoaltA 
divines  (jf  the  seventeenth  century.  "  Oh  !  hee  lieth  down,  and  hell  beddeth  with  luBS 
hee  slecpcth,  and  hell  and  hee  dreamc  together  ;  he  riseth,  and  hell  goeth  to  the  Iktt 
with  him  ;  hee  goes  to  his  garden,  there  is  hell.*'  .  .  .  **  The  man  goes  to  his  tabfe,  01 
hee  dare  not  eat,  hcc  hath  no  right  to  the  creature  ;  to  eat  is  sin  and  hell ;  so  hell  bk  , 
every  dish.  To  live  is  sinnc.  hee  would  faine  chuse  strangling ;  every  act  of  breathing  ii 
sin  and  hell.  Hcc  goes  in  church,  there  is  a  dog  as  great  as  a  mountaine  before  hii  eft: 
Here  be  terrors."  Rutherford's  Christ  Dying,  1647,  4to,  pp.  41,  42.  Now  listen  to  thi 
confessions  of  two  of  the  tortured  victims  of  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  ckqf  I 
victims  who,  after  undergoing  ineffable  agony,  were  more  than  once,  according  to  thrir 
own  account,  tempted  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  "  The  cloud  lasted  for  two  yMB 
;ind  some  months."  .  .  .  "The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  did  drink  upmysptritss  nV^ 
and  day  his  hand  lay  heavy  upon  me,  so  that  even  my  bodily  moisture  was  tumtdMl 
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Little  comfort,  indeed,  could  men  then  gain  from  their  religion.  Not  only  the 
devil,  as  the  author  of  all  evil,  but  even  He  whom  we  recognize  as  the  author  of 
ail  good,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scotch  clergy  a  cruel  and  vindictive  being,  moved 
with  anger  like  themselves.  They  looked  into  their  own  hearts,  and  there  they 
found  the  picture  of  their  God.  According  to  them.  He  was  a  God  of  terror, 
instead  of  a  God  of  love.ioSjv^To  Him  they  imputed  the  worst  passions  of  their 
own  peevish  and  irritable  nature.  They  ascribed  to  Him  revenge,  cunning,  and 
a  constant  disposition  to  inflict  pain.  While  they  declared  that  nearly  all  man- 
kind were  sinners  beyond  the  chance  of  redemption,  and  were  indeed  pre- 
destined to  eternal  ruin,  they  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  the  Deity  of  resorting 
to  artifice  against  these  unhappy  victims  ;  lying  in  wait  for  them,  that  He 
might  catch  them  unawares.^oQ  xhe  Scotch  clergy  taught  their  hearers  that 
the  Almighty  was  so  sanguinary,  and  so  prone  to  anger,  that  He  raged  even 
against  walls  and  houses  and  senseless  creatures,  wreaking  His  fury  more  than 
ever,  and  scattering  desolation  on  every  side.^^o  Sooner  than  miss  His  fell  and 
mahgnant  purpiose.  He  would,  they  said,  let  loose  avenging  angels,  to  fall  upon 
men  and  upon  their  famihes.^^i     Independently  of  this  resource.  He  had  various 

the  drought  of  summer  When  I  said  sometimes  that  my  couch  would  ease  my  com- 
plaint, I  was  filled  with  tossings  to  the  dawning  of  the  day."  ..."  Amidst  all  my  down- 
castings,  I  had  the  roaring  lion  to  grapple  with,  who  likes  well  to  fish  in  muddy  waters. 
He  strongly  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  not  eat,  because  I  had  no  right  to  food  ;  or 
if  I  ventured  to  do  it,  the  enemy  assured  me  that  the  wrath  of  God  would  go  down  with 
my  morsel ;  and  that  I  had  forfeited  a  right  to  the  divine  favour,  and  therefore  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  God's  creatures."  ..."  However,  so  violent  were  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  strong  enemy,  that  I  frequently  forgot  to  eat  my  bread,  and  durst  not  attempt 
it ;  and  when,  through  the  persuasion  of  my  wife,  I  at  any  time  did  it,  the  enemy  through 
the  day  did  buffet  me  in  a  violent  way,  assuring  me  that  the  wrath  of  God  had  gone  over 
with  what  I  had  taken."  ..."  The  enemy  after  all  did  so  piursue  me,  that  he  violently 
suggested  to  my  soul,  that,  some  time  or  other,  God  would  suddenly  destroy  me  as  with 
a  thunderclap  :  which  so  filled  my  soul  with  fear  and  pain,  that,  every  now  and  then, 
I  looked  about  me,  to  receive  the  divine  blow,  still  expecting  it  was  a  coming ;  yea, 
many  a  night  I  durst  not  sleep,  lest  I  had  awakened  in  everlasting  flames.**  Stevenson's 
Rare  Cordial,  pp.  11-13.  Another  poor  creature,  after  hearing  one  of  Smiton's  sermons 
in  1740,  says,  "  Now,  I  saw  myself  to  be  a  condemned  criminal ;  but  I  knew  not  the  day 
of  my  execution.  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  between  me  and  hell,  but  the  brittle 
thread  of  natural  life."  ..."  And  in  this  dreadful  confusion,  1  durst  not  sleep,  least 
I  had  awakened  in  everlasting  flames."  ..."  And  Satan  violently  assaulted  me  to 
take  away  my  own  Ufe,  seeing  there  was  no  mercy  for  me."  ..."  Soon  after  this,  I  was 
again  violently  assaulted  by  the  tempter  to  take  away  my  own  life ;  he  presented  to 
me  a  knife  therewith  to  do  it ;  no  person  being  in  the  house  but  mjrself.  The  enemy 
pursued  me  so  close,  that  I  could  not  endure  so  much  as  to  see  the  knife  in  my  sight, 
but  laid  it  away."  .  .  .  "  One  evening,  as  I  was  upon  the  street,  Satan  violently  assaulted 
me  to  go  into  the  sea  and  drown  myself ;  it  would  be  the  e^iest  death.  Such  a  fear  of 
Satan  then  fell  upon  me,  as  made  my  joints  to  shake,  so  that  it  was  much  for  me  to  walk 
home  ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  door,  I  found  nobody  within  ;  I  was  afraid  to  go  into 
the  house,  lest  Satan  should  get  power  over  me."  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Experiences 
of  Marion,  Laird  of  Greenock,  pp.  13,  14,  19,  45.  223,  224. 

^^  Binning  says,  that  "  since  the  first  rebellion  "  (that  is,  the  fall  of  Adam),  "  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  terrible  countenance  of  an  angry  God."  Binning's  SermonSt 
vol.  iii.  p.  254. 

^^  "  He  will,  as  it  were,  lie  in  wait  to  take  all  advantages  of  sinners  to  undo  them.*' 
Hutchesons  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 

"0  "  His  wrath  rages  against  walls,  and  houses,  and  senselesse  creatiures  more  now 
then  at  that  time  "  (i.e.  at  the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  was  written).  "  See  what 
desolation  he  hath  wrought  in  Ireland,  what  eating  of  horses,  of  infants,  and  of  killed 
souldiers,  hath  beene  in  that  land,  and  in  Germany."  Rutherford^ s  Free  Dispuiaiion 
against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  pp.  244,  245. 

*"  "  Albeit  there  were  no  earthly  man  to  pursue  Christ's  enemies ;    yet  avenging 
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ways  whereby  He  could  at  once  content  Himself  and  plague  His  creatures,  as 
was  particularly  shown  in  the  devices  which  He  employed  to  bring  feunine  on  a 
people.1^3  When  a  country  was  starving,  it  was  because  God,  in  His  anger, 
had  smitten  the  soil,  had  stopped  the  clouds  from  yielding  their  moisture,  and 
thus  made  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  wither.^^^  All  the  intolerable  sufierings 
caused  by  a  want  of  food,  the  slow  deaths,  the  agony,  the  general  misery,  the 
crimes  which  that  misery  produced,  the  anguish  of  the  mother  as  she  saw  her 
children  wasting  away  and  could  give  them  no  bread,  all  this  was  His  act,  and 
the  work  of  His  hands.^^^  In  His  anger.  He  would  sometimes  injure  the  crops 
by  making  the  spring  so  backward,  and  the  weather  so  cold  and  rainy,  as  to 
insure  a  deficiency  in  the  coming  harvest.^^^  Or  else  He  would  deceive  men. 
by  sending  them  a  favourable  season,  and  after  letting  them  toil  a^  sweat 
in  the  hope  of  an  abundant  supply.  He  would  at  the  last  moment  suddenly 
step  in,  and  destroy  the  corn  just  as  it  was  fit  to  be  reaped.^**      For  the  God 


angels,  or  evil  spirits  shall  be  let  forth  upon  them  and  their  families  to  trouble  I 
Dickson's  Explication  of  the  First  Fifty  Psalms,  p.  229. 

113  ''  God  hath  many  wayes  and  meanes  whereby  to  plague  man,  and  reach  his  contoA- 
ments.'*  Hutcheson's  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  voL  L  p.  286.  "God  hath 
variety  uf  means  whereby  to  plague  men,  and  to  bring  upon  them  any  aflSictioa  he 
intendeth  against  them  ;  and  particularly  he  hath  several  wayes  whereby  to  bring  oa 
famine.  He  can  armc  all  his  creatures  to  cut  off  men's  provision,  one  of  them  after 
another ;  he  can  make  the  change  of  aire,  and  small  insects  do  that  worke  when  be 
please th."  Ihid.^  vol.  i.  p.  422.  The  same  divine,  in  another  elaborate  treatise,  dis- 
tinctly unputes  to  the  Deity  a  sensation  of  pleasure  in  injuring  even  the  innocent 
**  When  God  sends  out  a  scourge,  of  sword,  famine,  or  pestilence,  suddenly  to  overthrav 
and  cut  people  o£f,  not  only  are  the  wicked  reached  thereby  (which  is  here  supposed), 
but  even  the  innocent,  that  is,  such  as  are  righteous  and  free  of  gross  provocations; 
for,  in  any  other  sense,  none  are  innocent,  or  free  of  sin,  in  this  life.  Yea,  further,  in 
trying  of  the  innocent  by  these  scourges,  the  Lord  seems  to'actas  one  delighted  with  lit,  and 
little  resenting  the  great  extremities  wherewith  they  are  pressed.*'  HuUheson*$  ExpO' 
sition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  1669,  ^olio,  p.  123.  Compare  p.  359.  "  It  pleaseth  the  Lofd 
to  exercise  great  variety  in  aflliicting  the  children  of  men,**  &c.  But  after  all*  men 
extracts  can  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  dark  and  malignant  spirit  which  pervades  these 
writings. 

113  '*  The  present  death  and  famine  quhilk  seases  vpon  many,  quhairby  God  his  heavk 
wrath  IS  evidentlie  perceaved  to  be  kindlit  against  vs.**  Sdections  from  the  MimUtt 
of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  p.  98.  **  Smiting  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground.**  Hutcheson*$  ExpO' 
sition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  i.  p.  277-  "  Makes  fruits  to  wither."  Ihid.,  voi  ii- 
p.  183.  **  Hec  restraines  the  clouds,  and  bindeth  up  the  wombe  of  heaven,  in  extreme 
drought."  Rutherford's  Christ  Dying,  p.  52.  **  Sometime  bee  maketh  the  heanei 
aboue  as  brasse,  and  the  earth  beneath  as  iron  ;  so  that  albeit  men  labour  and  sow,  yet 
they  rcceiuc  no  encrease  :  sometime  againe  hee  giues  in  due  season  the  first  and  latter 
rainc,  so  that  the  earth  renders  abundance,  but  the  Lord  by  blasting  windes,  or  by  the 
catcrpiller,  canker -worme  and  grasse -hopper  doth  consume  them,  who  come  out  as 
exactcrs  and  officers  sent  from  God  to  poind  men  in  their  goods."  Camper's  Hemtm 
Opened,  p.  433. 

11^  **  Under  the  late  dearth  this  people  suffered  greatly,  the  poor  l/rere  numerous,  and 
many,  especially  about  the  town  of  Kilsyth,  were  at  the  point  of  starving ;  yet,  as  1 
frequently  observed  to  them,  I  could  not  see  any  one  turning  to  the  Lord  who  smote  them^ 
or  crying  to  him  because  of  their  sins,  while  they  howled  upon  their  beds  for  bread.**  RMt 
Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  p.  68. 

115  NicolVs  Diary,  pp.  152,  153.  Much  rain  in  the  autunm*  was  "  the  Lard's  dis- 
pleasure upon  the  land."     Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Saint  Andrews  and  Cupar,  p.  179. 

^^^  **  Men  sweat,  till,  sow  much,  and  the  sun  and  sununer,  and  clouds*  warme  dewes 
and  raines  smile  upon  cornes  and  meddowes,  yet  God  steppeth  In  betweene  the  moafli 
of  the  husbandman  and  the  sickle,  and  blasteth  all.**  RutherfortFs  Christ  Dying,  p.  S7- 
Comi)are  Baillie's  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  52,  on  the  **  continuance  of  very  Intemperate  rain 
upon  the  corns,"  as  one  of  the  *'  great  signs  of  the  wrath  of  God." 
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of  the  Scotch  Kirk  was  a  God  who  tantalized  His  creatures  as  well  as  punished 
them  ;  and  when  He  was  provoked,  He  would  first  allure  men  by  encouraging 
their  expectations,  in  order  that  their  subsequent  misery  might  be  more 
poignant.117 

Under  the  influence  of  this  horrible  creed,  and  from  the  unbounded  sway 
exercised  by  the  clergy  who  advocated  it,  the  Scotch  mind  was  thrown  into 
such  a  state  that,  during  the  seventeenth  and  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
some  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  the  feelings  of  hope, 
of  love,  and  of  gratitude,  were  set  aside,  and  were  replaced  by  the  dictates  of  a 
servile  and  ignominious  fear.  The  physical  sufferings  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  nay,  even  the  very  accidents  to  which  we  are  casually  exposed, 
were  believed  to  proceed  not  from  our  ignorance,  nor  from  our  carelessness, 
but  from  the  rage  of  the  Deity.  If  a  fire  chanced  to  break  out  in  Edinburgh, 
the  greatest  alarm  was  excited,  because  it  was  the  voice  of  God  crying  out  against 
a  luxurious  and  dissolute  city.^^^  if  a  boil  or  a  sore  appeared  on  your  body, 
that  too  was  a  divine  punishment,  and  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether 
it  might  lawfully  be  cured.^*^  The  small -pox,  being  one  of  the  most  fatal  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  loathsome  of  all  diseases,  was  especially  sent  by  God  ; 
and  on  that  account  the  remedy  of  inoculation  was  scouted  as  a  profane  attempt 
to   frustrate  His  intentions.120     Other  disorders,   which,   though  less  terrible, 

117  *•  When  the  Lord  is  provoked,  he  can  not~only  send  an  afiBiction,  but  so  order  it, 
by  faire  appearances  of  a  better  lot,  and  heightening  of  the  sinners  expectation  and  desire, 
as  may  make  it  most  sad."  Hutcheson's  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9, 
10. 

i>8  In  1696  there  was  a  fire  in  Edinburgh  ;  whereupon  Moncrief,  in  his  sermon  next 
day,  "  told  us,  *  That  God's  voice  was  crying  to  this  city,  and  that  he  was  come  to  the 
very  ports,  and  was  crying  over  the  walls  to  us  ;  that  we  should  amend  our  ways,  lest 
he  should  come  to  our  city,  and  consume  us  in  a  terrible  manner.'  I  cannot  tell  what 
this  Dispensation  of  Providence  wrought  on  me,"  &c.  Memoirs  or  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  Elizabeth  Wast,  written  by  her  own  Handy  pp.  41,  42.  See  also,  at  pp.  122,  123,  the 
account  of  another  conflagration,  where  it  is  said,  "There  was  much  of  God  to  be  seen 
in  this  fire."  Compare  a  curious  passage  in  Calderwood^s  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  455,  456. 

"9  The  Rev.  James  Fraser  had  a  boil,  and  afterwards  a  fever.  **  During  this  sick- 
ness he  miraculously  allayed  the  pain  of  my  boil,  and  speedily,  and  that  without  means, 
cured  it ;  for  however  I  bought  some  things  to  prevent  it,  yet,  looking  on  it  as  a  punish- 
ment from  God,  I  knew  not  if  I  could  be  free  to  take  the  rod  out  of  his  hand,  and  to 
counterwork  him."  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  James  Fraser  of  Brea,  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
at  Cuirass,  written  by  Himself,  in  Select  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  Durham  declaims 
against  "  sinful  shunning  and  shifting  off  suffering  ;  "  and  Rutherford  says,  "  No  man 
should  rejoice  at  weakness  and  diseases  ;  but  I  think  we  may  have  a  sort  of  gladness 
at  boils  and  sores,  because,  without  them,  Christ's  fingers,  as  a  slain  Lord,  should  never 
have  touched  our  skin."  Durham's  Law  Unsealed,  p.  160 ;  Rutherford*s  Religious 
Letters,  p.  265.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  these  passages  may  produce  upon  the  reader  ; 
but  it  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  quote  them.  Compare  Stevenson's  Rare,  Soul -strengthen- 
ing, and  Comforting  Cordial,  p.  35. 

120  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Scotch  clergy  gave  up 
this  notion.  At  last,  even  they  became  influenced  by  the  ridicule  to  which  their  super- 
stition exposed  them,  and  which  produced  more  effect  than  any  argument  could  have 
done.  The  doctrines,  however,  which  they  and  their  predecessors  had  long  inculcated, 
had  so  corrupted  the  popular  mind,  that  instances  will,  I  believe,  be  found  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  of  the  Scotch  deeming  precautions  against  small-pox  to  be  criminal, 
or,  as  they  called  it,  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  The  latest  evidence  I  can  at  this 
moment  put  my  hand  on  is  in  a  volume  published  in  i797'  It  is  stated  by  the  Rev. 
John  Paterson  that  in  the  parish  of  Auldearn,  in  the  county  of  Nairn,  '*  very  few  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  small -pox,  though  the  people  are  in  general  averse  to  inoculation, 
from  the  general  gloominess  of  their  faith,  which  teaches  them  that  all  diseases  which 
afflict  the  human  frame  are  instances  of  the  Divine  interposition,  for  the  punishment 
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were  very  painful,  proceeded  from  the  same  source,  and  all  owed  their  origin 
to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty .121  Jq  everything  His  power  was  displayed,  not 
by  increasing  the  happiness  of  men,  nor  by  adding  to  their  comforts,  but  by 
hurting  and  vexing  them  in  all  possible  ways.  His  hand,  always  raised  against 
the  people,  would  sometimes  deprive  them  of  wine  by  causing  the  vintage  to 
fail ;  *22  sometimes  would  destroy  their  cattle  in  a  storm  ;  *»  and  sometimes 
would  even  make  dogs  bite  their  legs  when  they  least  expected  it.^**  Sometimes 
He  would  display  His  wrath  by  making  the  weather  excessively  dry  ; '»  some- 
times by  making  it  equally  wet.i^e  He  was  always  punishing  ;  always  busy 
in  increasing  the  general  suffering,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  time,  makiiig 
the  creature  smart  under  the  rod.^^?  Every  fresh  war  was  the  result  of  His 
special  interference  ;  it  was  not  caused  by  the  meddling]  folly  or  insensate 
ambition  of  statesmen,  but  it  was  the  immediate  work  of  the  Deity,  who  vas 
thus  made  responsible  for  all  the  devastations,  the  murders,  and  other  crimes 
more  horrible  still  which  war  protluces.^^s       in  the  intervals  of  peace,  vhidi 

of  sin  :  any  interference,  therefore,  on  their  part,  they  deem  an  usurpation  of  the  pn- 
rogative  of  the  Almighty.**  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  xix.  p.  618, 
Edinburgh,  1797.  See  also  vol.  xiv.  p.  52,  Edinburgh,  1795.  This  is  wdl  said.  No 
doubt  so  abject  and  so  pernicious  a  superstition  among  the  people  was  the  result 
of  •'  the  general  gloominess  of  their  faith.**  But  the  Rev.  John  Paterson  has  forgottn 
to  add  that  the  gloominess  of  which  he  complains  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
teachings  of  the  most  able,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  venerated  of  the  Scotch 
clergy.  Mr.  Paterson  renders  scant  justice  to  his  countrymen,  and  should  rather  have 
praised  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhered  to  the  instructions  they  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  receive. 

121  Tlie  Rev.  John  Welsh,  when  suffering  from  a  painful  disorder,  and  also  from  other 
troubles,  WTites :  '*  My  douleurs  ar  impossible  to  expresse."  .  .  .  *'  It  is  the  Lord's 
indignation."  See  his  letter,  in  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  558.  Sec 
also  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened^  p.  128.  A  pain  in  one*s  side  was  the  work  of  "  the  Loid" 
{Memoirs  of  Marion  Laird,  p.  95) ;  so  was  a  sore  throat  {Wasi's  Memoirs,  p.  203) ;  and 
so  was  the  fever  in  pleurisy  {Robes  Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Spvii 
of  God,  p.  66). 

^22  In  January,  1653,  **  This  tyme,  and  mony  monethis  befoir,  thair  wes  great  skahshtie 
of  wynes.  In  this  also  appered  Godis  justice  toward  this  natioun  for  abusing  of  that 
blissing  many  yeiris  befoir.*'     NicolVs  Diary,  p.  103. 

^23  This  idea  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  we  actually  find  a  public  fast  and  humiliatioi 
ordered,  on  account  of  "  this  present  uncouth  storme  of  frost  and  snaw,  quhiOc  hes 
continewit  sa  lang  that  the  bestiall  ar  dicing  thik  fauld.*'  Records  of  the  Kirk  SesstM, 
Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  82. 

124  0  There  was  a  dog  bit  my  leg  most  desperately.  I  no  sooner  received  this,  bat  I 
saw  the  hand  of  God  in  it."     Wasfs  Memoirs,  p.  114. 

i2<i  "  The  evident  documentis  of  Goddis  wrath  aganes  the  land,  be  the  eztraardinarie 
drouth."     Records  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  78- 

120  *<  The  hynous  synnes  of  the  land  produced  much  takines  of  Godis  wraith  ;  namdie^ 
in  this  spring  tyme,  for  all  Februar  and  a  great  pairt  of  Marche  wer  full  of  havie  wdttSs.** 
NtcoWs  Diary,  p.  152. 

^27  Halyburton's  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  85.  Flemings  FuifiUing  of  Seripimtt 
pp.  loi,  149,  176.  Balfour's  Annates,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  BostotCs  Sermons,  p.  52.  BosieiCs 
Human  Nature  in  its  Four-fold  State,  pp.  67,  136.  Memoirs  of  Marion  Laird,  pp.  63*  90, 
113,  163.  Huichesons  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  pp.  62,  91,  140,  187,  342,  310,  4491 
471,  476.  527,  528. 

12N  *•  War  is  one  of  the  sharp  scourges  whereby  God  punisheth  wicked  nations;  aod 
it  comrth  upon  a  people,  not  accidentally,  but  by  the  especial  providence  of  God,  who  bath 
peace  and  war  in  his  own  hand."  Hutcheson's  Exposition  on  the  Minor  ProphHs,  voL  a> 
p.  3.  In  164.),  "  Civill  war  wracks  Spaine,  and  lately  wracked  Italie  :  it  is  comiiigbT 
appearance  shortlie  upon  France.  The  just  Lord,  who  beholds  with  patience  the  wicked* 
nesse  of  nations,  at  last  arises  in  furte."  ..."  The  Swedish  and  Danish  fleets,  aflv 
a  hott  fight,  are  making  lor  a  new  onsett :   great  blood  is  feared  iball  be  ihortljffhed 
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at  that  period  were  very  rare.  He  had  other  means  of  vexing  mankind.  The 
shock  of  an  earthquake  was  a  mark  of  His  displeasure  ;  ^^  a  comet  was  a  sign 
of  coming  tribulation  ;  ^^  and  when  an  eclipse  appeared,  the  panic  was  so  uni- 
versal that  persons  of  all  ranks  hastened  to  church  to  deprecate  His  wrath.^^ 
What  they  heard  there  would  increase  their  fear,  instead  of  allaying  it.  For 
the  clergy  taught  their  hearers  that  even  so  ordinary  an  event  as  thunder 
was  meant  to  excite  awe.  and  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  men  with 
how  terrible  a  master  they  had  to  deal.^^  Not  to  tremble  at  thunder  was 
therefore  a  mark  of  impiety  ;  and  in  this  respect  man  was  unfavourably  con- 
trasted with  the  lower  animals,  since  they  were  invariably  moved  by  this  symp- 
tom of  divine  power.^33 

These  visitations,  eclipses,  comets,  earthquakes,  thunder,  famine,  pestilence, 
war,  disease,  blights  in  the  air,  failures  in  the  crops,  cold  winters,  dry  summers, 
these  and  the  like  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  divines,  outbreaks  of  the 
anger  of  the  Almighty  against  the  sins  of  men  ;  and  that  such  outbreaks  were 
incessant  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  same  age  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  creed,  the  most  innocent  and  even  praiseworthy  actions  were 
deemed  sinful,  and  worthy  of  chastisement.  The  opmions  held  on  this  subject 
are  not  only  curious,  but  extremely  instructive.  Besides  forming  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  they  supply  decisive  proof  of  the  danger 
of  allowing  a  single  profession  to  exalt  itself  above  all  other  professions,  ror 
in  Scotland  as  elsewhere,  directly  the  clergy  succeeded  in  occupying  a  more  than 
ordinary  amount  of  public  attention,  they  availed  themselves  of  that  circum- 
stance to  propagate  those  ascetic  doctrines  wluch,  while  they  strike  at  the  root 
of  human  happiness,  benefit  no  one  except  the  dass  which  advocates  them. 
That  class,  indeed,  can  hardly  fail  to  reap  advantage  from  a  policy  which,  by 
increasing  the  apprehensions  to  which  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  men  make 
them  too  liable,  does  also  increase  their  eagerness  to  fly  for  support  to  their 
spiritual  advisers.  And  the  greater  the  apprehension,  the  greater  the  eager- 
ness.     Of  this  the  Scotch  clergy,  who  were  perfect  masters  of  their  own  art, 

there,  both  by  sea  and  land.    The  anger  of  the  Lord  against  all  christendome  is  great.*' 
Baillie*s  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  223. 

«»  '•  Earthquakes,  whereby  God,  when  he  is  angry,  overthrows  and  overturns  very 
mountains."  Hutcheson's  Exposition  of  the  Booh  of  Job,  p.  114.  "The  ministris  and 
sessioun  convening  in  the  sessioun  hous,  considdering  the  fearfull  erthquak  that  wes 
yistemicht,  the  aucht  of  this  instant,  throughout  this  haill  dtie  about  nine  houris  at 
evin,  to  be  a  document  that  God  is  angrie  aganes  the  land  and  aganes  this  dtie  in  par- 
ticular, for  the  manifauld  sinnis  of  the  people,"  &c.  Records  of  the  Kifh  Session,  Preshy' 
tery,  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen,  p.  64. 

130  "  Whatever  natural  causes  may  be  adduced  for  those,  alarming  appearances,  the 
system  of  comets  is  yet  so  uncertain,  and  they  have  so  frequently  preened  desolating 
strokes  and  turns  in  public  affairs,  that  they  seem  designed  in  providenie  to  stir  up 
sinners  to  seriousness.  Those  preachers  from  heaven,  when  God's  messengers  were 
silenced,  neither  prince  nor  prelate  could  stop."  Wodrow*s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

131  •'  People  of  all  sortes  rane  to  the  churches  to  deprecat  God's  wrath."  Balfour^ s 
Annales,  vol.  i.  p.  403.    This  was  in  1598. 

132  ••  By  it  he  manifests  his  power  and  shows  himsdf  terrible."'  Durham* s  Commen- 
tarie  upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  p.  33.  Compare  Row's  History  of  the  Kith,  p.  333  ; 
and  a  passage  in  Laird's  Memoirs;  p.  69,  which  shows  how  greedily  their  credulous  hearers 
imbibed  such  notions  :  "  There  were  several  signal  evidences  that  the  L(mxI*s  righteous 
judgments  were  abroad  in  the  earth  ;  great  daps  of  thundo:,"  &c 

133  "  The  stupidity  and  senselessnesse  of  man  is  greater  than  that  of  the  brute  creatures, 
which  are  all  more  moved  with  the  thunder  then  the  hearts  of  men  for  the  most  part." 
Dickson's  Explication  of  the  First  Fifty  Psalms,  p.  193.  Hutcheson  makes  a  similar 
remark  concerning  earthquakes.  "  The  shaking  and  trembling  of  insensible  creatures, 
when  God  is  angry,  serves  to  condemn  men,  who  are  not  sensible  of  it,  nor  will  stoop 
under  his  hand."    Hutcheson* s  Exposition  of  the  Booh  of  Job,  p.  115. 
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were  well  aware.  Under  their  influence  a  system  of  morals  was  established 
which,  representing  nearly  every  act  as  sinful,  kept  the  people  in  perpetual 
dread,  lest  unwittingly  they  were  committing  some  enormous  offence,  i^iidi 
would  bring  upon  their  heads  a  signal  and  overwhelming  punishment. 

According  to  this  code,  all  the  natural  affections,  all  social  pleasures,  all  amnse- 
ments,  and  all  the  joyous  instincts  of  the  human  heart  were  sinful,  and  were  to  be 
rooted  out.  It  was  sinful  for  a  mother  to  wish  to  have  sons  ;  ^^  and.  if  she  had 
any.  it  was  sinful  to  be  anxious  about  their  welfare.^^s  it  was  a  sin  to  please 
yourself,  or  to  ^ease  others  ;  for  by  adopting  either  course  you  were  sure  to 
displease  God.^^  All  pleasures,  therefore,  however  slight  in  themselves,  or 
however  lawful  they  might  appear,  must  be  carefully  avoided.^*  When  mixing 
in  society,  we  should  edify  the  company,  if  the  gift  of  edification  had  been 
bestowed  upon  us  ;  but  we  should  by  no  means  attempt  to  amuse  them.^ 
Cheerfulness,  especially  when  it  rose  to  laughter,  was  to  be  guarded  against; 
and  we  should  choose  for  our  associates  grave  and  sorrowful  men,  who  were  not 
likely  to  indulge  in  so  foolish  a  practice.^^     Smiling,  provided  it  stopped  short 

134  Lady  Colsfeild  "  had  born  two  or  three  daughters,  and  was  sinfully  anxious  after 
a  son,  to  heir  the  estate  of  Colsfeild."     Wodroto's  Analecta,  voL  iiL  p.  293. 

135  Under  the  influence  of  this  terrible  creed,  the  amiable  mother  of  Duncan  Forbes, 
writing  to  him  respecting  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  brother,  speaks  of  "  my  sinfnl, 
God -provoking  anxiety,  both  for  your  souls  and  bodies."  Burton* s  Lives  of  Looat  a$U 
Forbes,  p.  274.  The  theological  theory  underlying  and  suggesting  this  was  that "  grace 
bridles  these  affections."  Boston's  Human  Nature  in  its  Four-fold  Stale,  p.  184.  Henoe 
its  rigid  application  on  days  set  apart  for  religious  purposes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lyon  [His* 
tory  of  Saint  Andrews,  vol.  i.  p.  438)  mentions  that  some  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  in  drawing 
up  regulations  for  the  government  of  a  colony,  inserted  the  following  clause :  **  No 
husband  shall  kiss  his  wife,  and  no  mother  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  day." 

iM  "  The  more  you  please  yourselves  and  the  world,  the  further  you  are  from  pleasing 
God."  B inning's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.  Elsewhore  (vol.  ii.  p.  45) :  "  Amity  to  our- 
selves is  enmity  to  God." 

137  **  Pleasures  are  most  carefully  to  be  auoided :  because  they  both  harme  and 
deceiue."  Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  231.  At  p.  268,  the  same  authority 
says,  *'  Beate  downe  thy  body,  and  bring  it  to  subiection  by  abstaining,  not  only  from 
vnlawfull  pleasures,  but  also  from  lawfull  and  indifferent  delights." 

13H  According  to  Hutcheson's  Exposition  of  Job,  p.  6,  **  there  is  no  time  wherein  men 
are  more  ready  to  miscarry,  and  discover  any  bitter  root  in  them,  then  when  they  are 
about  the  liberal  use  of  the  creatures,  and  amidst  occasions  of  mirth  and  cheerfiilnen." 
How  this  doctrine  ripened  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  from  the  sentiments  enter- 
tained, so  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Colonel  Blackader,  a  Scotch 
ofiicer.  who  was  also  an  educated  man,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  mif^t  to 
some  degree  be  called  a  man  of  the  world.  In  December,  1714,  he  went  to  a  wedding, 
and,  on  his  return  home,  he  writes  :  **  I  was  cheerful,  and  perhaps  gave  too  great  a  swing 
to  raillery,  but  I  hope  not  light  or  vain  in  conversation.  I  desire  always  to  have  my 
speech  seasoned  with  salt,  and  ministering  profit  to  the  hearers.  Sitting  up  late,  and 
merry  enough,  though  I  hope  innocent ;  but  I  will  not  justify  m3rself."  The  Life  etd 
Diary  of  Lieut. -Col.  /.  Blackader,  by  Andrew  Crichton,  p.  433.  On  another  nrrafiiw 
(p.  511 ),  in  1720,  he  was  at  an  evening  party.  "  The  young  people  were  merry.  I  laid 
a  restraint  upon  myself  for  fear  of  going  too  far,  and  joined  but  little,  only  so  as  not  to 
show  inoroseness  or  ill -breeding.  We  sat  late,  but  the  conversation  was  innocent,  and 
no  drinking  but  as  we  pleased.  However,  much  time  is  spent ;  which  I  dare  not  justify- 
In  all  things  we  offrnd.'*  At  p.  159  he  writes,  "  I  should  always  be  mixing  «om^*fiiHn 
that  may  edify  in  my  discourse ;  "  and,  says  his  biographer  (p.  437),  **  ConversatioBf 
when  it  ceased  to  accomplish  this  object,  he  regarded  as  degenerating  into  idle  eniertain' 
ment,  which  ought  to  be  checked  rather  than  encouraged." 

130  "  Frequent  the  gravest  company,  and  the  fellowship  of  those  that  are  sorrow- 
full."  Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  416.  Compare  the  attacks  on  "  too  much 
carnal  mirth  and  laughter,"  in  Durham's  Law  Unsealed,  p.  323  ;  in  Flemings  Fuifiiiiiii 
<if  the  Scripture,  p.  226  ;  and  in  Fergusson's  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  p.  227. 
See  also  CMray's  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  42.     Cowper  sajrs,  "  Woe  be  qnto  them  that  now 
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of  laughter,  might  occasionally  be  allowed  ;  still,  being  a  carnal  pastime,  it  was 
a  sin  to  smile  on  Sunday .^^  Even  on  week-days,  those  who  were  most  imbued 
with  religious  principles  hardly  ever  smiled,  but  sighed,  groaned,  and  wept.^** 
A  true  Christian  would  be  careful  in  his  movements  to  preserve  invariable 
gravity,  never  running,  but  walking  soberly,  and  not  treading  out  in  a  brisk 
and  lively  manner,  as  unbelievers  are  wont  to  do.^**  So,  too,  if  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  he  must  beware  lest  his  letter  should  contain  anything  like  jocoseness  ; 
since  jesting  is  incompatible  with  a  holy  and  serious  life.^^ 

laugh,  for  assuredly  they  shall  weepe,  the  end  of  their  joy  shall  be  endlesse  mourning 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  they  shall  shed  tears  abundantly  with  Esau,  but  shall  find  no  place 
for  mercy."  Cowper's  Heaven  Opened,  p.  271.  Hutcheson,  in  a  strain  of  unusual  liber- 
ality, permits  occasional  laughter.  He  says,  "  There  is  a  faculty  of  laughing  given  to 
men,  which  certainly  is  given  for  use,  at  least  at  some  times ;  and  diversions  are  some- 
time needfull  for  men  who  are  serious  and  employed  in  weighty  affairs."  .  .  .  **  And 
particularly,  laughter  is  sometime  lawful  for  magistrates  and  others  in  publick  charge* 
not  only  that  they  may  recreate  themselves,  but  that  thoreby,  and  by  the  like  insinua- 
ting carriage,  they  may  gain  the  affection  of  the  people."  Hukheson*s  ExposUion  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  edit,  folio,  1669,  pp.  389,  390. 

1*0  In  1650,  when  Charles  II.  was  in  Scotland,  "  the  clergy  reprehended  him  very 
sharply,  if  he  smiled  on  those  days  "  (Sundays).  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
book  xiii.  p.  747,  edit.  Oxford,  1843. 

1^1  It  is  said  of  Donald  Cargill,  that  "  his  very  countenance  was  edifying  to  beholders  ; 
often  sighing  with  deep  groans."  A  Cloud  of  Witnesses  for  the  Royal  Prerogatives  of 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  423,  The  celebrated  James  Durham  was  *'  a  person  of  the  utmost 
gravity,  and  scarce  smiled  at  anything."  Howie's  Biographia  Scoticana,  jp.  326.  Of 
Livingston  we  are  told  '*  that  he  was  a  very  affectionate  person,  and  weeped  much  ; 
that  it  was  his  ordinary  way,  and  might  be  observed  almost  every  Sabbath,  that  when 
he  came  into  the  pulpite  he  sate  doun  a  litle,  and  looked  first  to  the  one  end  of  the  kirk, 
and  then  to  the  other  ;  and  then,  ordinarly,  the  tear  shott  in  his  eye,  and  he  weeped, 
and  of  times  he  began  his  preface  and  his  work  weeping."  Wodrow*s  Analecta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  249.  James  Alexander  "  used  to  weep  much  in  prayer  and  preaching ;  he  was  every 
way  most  savoury."  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  39.  As  to  the  Rev.  John  Carstairs,  "  his  band 
in  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  all  wett,  as  if  it  had  been  douked  with  tears,  before 
he  was  done  with  his  first  prayer."  p.  48.  Aird,  minister  of  Dalserf,  "  weeping  much  " 
(Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  56),  "  Mr.  James  Stirling  tells  me  was  a  most  fervent,  affectionat, 
weeping  preacher."  p.  172  ;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dunlop  was  noted  for  what  was 
termed  '*  a  holy  groan."  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  See  also,  on  weeping  as  a  mark  of  religion, 
Wasfs  Memoirs,  pp.  83,  84 ;  and  Robe's  Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  pp.  21,  31,  75,  150.  One  passage  from  the  most  popular  of  the  Scotch 
preachers  I  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  quoting  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  their  ideas 
should  be  known*  if  the  history  of  Scotland  is  to  be  understood.  Rutherford,  after 
stating  whom  it  is  that  we  should  seek  to  imitate,  adds :  "  Christ  did  never  lau^^  on  earth 
that  we  read  of,  but  he  wept."  Ruiherford^s  Christ  Dying,  1647,  4to,  p.  saS-  I  publish 
this  with  no  irreverent  spirit ;  God  forbid  that  I  should.  But  I  wiU  not  be  deterred 
from  letting  this  age  see  the  real  character  of  a  system  which  aimed  at  destroying  all 
human  happiness,  exciting  slavish  and  abject  fear,  and  turning  this  glorious  world  into 
one  vast  theatre  of  woe. 

142  »'  Walk  with  a  sober  pace,  not  *  tinkling  with  your  feet.*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
James  Eraser,  written  by  Himself,  in  Select  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.  **  It  is  somewhat 
like  this,  or  less  than  this,  which  the  Lord  condenmeth,  Isa.  iii.  16,  *  Walking  and  mincing, 
or  tripping  and  making  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.'  What  is  that  but  disdaining  the  grave 
way  of  walking,  to  affect  an  art  in  it  ?  as  many  do  now  in  our  days ;  and  shall  this  be 
displeasing  to  the  Lord,  and  not  the  other  ?  seeing  he  loveth,  and  is  best  pleased  with, 
the  native  way  of  carrying  the  body."  Durham's  Law  Unsealed,  p.  324.  **  The  believer 
hath,  or  at  least  ought  to  have,  and,  if  he  be  like  himself,  will  have,  a  well  ordered  walk, 
and  will  be  in  his  carriage  stately  and  princely."  Durham's  Exposition  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  p.   365. 

143^*'  At  home,  writing  letters  to  a  friend.  My  vein  is  inclined  to  jest  and  humour. 
The  letter  was  too  comical  and  jocose ;  and  after  I  had  sent  it  away,  I  had  a  check  that 
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It  was  moreover  wrong  to  take  pleasure  in  beautifal  scenery  ;  for  a  pioiis 
man  had  no  concern  with  such  matters,  which  were  beneath  him,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  which  should  be  left  to  the  unconverted.^^^  The  unregenerate  mi^t 
delight  in  these  vanities,  but  they  who  were  properly  instructed  saw  Nature 
as  she  really  was,  and  knew  that  as  she  for  about  five  thousand  years  had  been 
constantly  on  the  move,  her  vigour  was  wellnigh  spent,  and  her  pristine  energy 
had  departed. ^^^  To  the  eye  of  ignorance  she  still  seemed  fair  and  fresh  ;  the 
fact  however  was  that  she  was  worn  out  and  decrepit ;  she  was  suffering  from 
extreme  old  age  ;  her  frame,  no  longer  elastic,  was  leaning  on  one  side,  and  she 
soon  would  perish.^^^  Owing  to  the  sin  of  man,  all  things  were  getting  worse, 
and  nature  was  degenerating  so  fast  that  already  the  Slies  were  losing  thar 
whiteness,  and  the  roses  their  smell.^*'  The  heavens  were  waxing  old ;  *• 
tlie  very  sun  which  lighted  the  earth  was  becoming  feeble.  **•  This  universal 
degeneracy  was  sad  to  think  of  ;  but  the  profane  knew  it  not.  Their  ungodly 
eyes  were  still  pleased  by  what  they  saw.  Such  was  the  result  of  their  obstinate 
determination  to  indulge  the  senses,  all  of  which  were  evil ;  the  eye  being 
beyond  comparison  the  most  wicked.  Hence  it  was  especially  marked  out  for 
divine  punishment  ;  and,  being  constantly  sinning,  it  was  afflicted  with  fifty- 
two  different  diseases,  that  is,  one  disease  for  each  week  in  the  year.'** 

it  was  too  light,  and  jesting  foolishly.  I  sent  and  got  it  back,  and  destroyed  it.  My 
temper  goes  too  far  that  way,  and  I  ought  to  check  it,  and  be  more  on  my  guard,  and  study 
edification  in  everything."  Ctichton's  Life  and  Diary  of  Blackader,  pp.  536,  537.  Even 
amongst  young  children,  from  eight  years  old  and  upwards,  toj's  and  games  were  bad; 
and  it  was  a  go(xl  sign  when  they  were  discarded.  **  Some  very  young,  of  eight  and  nine 
years  of  age,  some  twelve  and  thirteen.  They  still  inclined  more  and  more  to  their 
duty,  so  that  they  meet  three  times  a  day,  in  the  morning,  at  night,  and  at  noon.  Abo 
they  have  forsaken  all  their  childish  fancies  and  plays ;  so  these  that  have  been  awakened 
are  known  by  their  countenance  and  conversation,  their  walk  and  behaviour."  Robii 
Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  pp.  79,  80. 

^**  *'  To  the  unmortified  man,  the  world  smelleth  like  the  garden  of  God  *'...**  the 
world  is  not  to  him  an  ill-smelled  stinking  corps.*'  Rutherford^s  Christ  Dying,  p.  498. 
But  those  who  were  properly  mortified  knew  that  *'  the  earth  is  but  a  potter's  boose" 
{Ibid.,  p.  286);  '*  an  old  thred -bare -worn  case"  {Ibid.,  p.  530);  a  ** smoky  house" 
(Rutherford's  Religious  Letters,  p.  100) ;  a  "  plaistered,  rotten  world"  {Ibid.,  p.  132); 
and  ''  an  ashy  and  dirty  earth  "  {Ibid,,  p.  169).  "  The  earth  also  is  spotted  (like  the 
face  of  a  woman  once  beautifull,  but  now  deformed  with  scabs  of  leprosie)  with  thistki, 
thornes,  and  much  barren  wildemesse."     Cowper*s  Heaven  Opened,  p.  253. 

u:.  *'  Wearincssc  and  motion  is  laid  on  Moon  and  Sunne,  and  all  creatures  on  this  side 
of  the  Moon.  Seas  ebbe  and  flow,  and  that's  trouble ;  winds  blow,  rivers  move,  heaveM 
and  stars  these  five  thousand  yeares,  except  one  time,  have  not  had  sixe  ndnutes  rest" 
..."  The  Sunne  that  never  rests,  but  moves  as  swiftly  in  the  night  as  in  the  dav." 
Rutherford's  Christ  Dying,  pp.  12,  157.  **This  is  the  world's  old  age  ;  it  is  decUning; 
albeit  it  seem  a  fair  and  beautiful  thing  in  the  eyes  of  them  who  know  no  better,  and 
unto  them  whr>  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  created 
yesterday ;  yet  the  truth  is.  and  a  believer  knows  it  is  near  the  grave.*'  Bimun^s 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

!«<(  *'  This  then,  I  say,  is  the  state  all  things  ye  see  are  in, — it  is  their  old  age.  The 
creation  now  is  an  old  rotten  house  that  is  all  dropping  through  and  leaning  to  the  one 
side."     li inning's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 

1^'  "  The  lilies  and  roses,  which,  no  doubt,  had  more  sweetnesse  of  beauty  and  smell. 
before  the  sin  of  man  made  them  vanity -sick.'*    Rutherford's  Christ  Dying,  p.  185. 

^*^  '*  The  heavens  that  are  supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  jret  they  wax  old  as  dofli  t 
garment."     Binning's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

141)  «<  xhe  neerer  the  sun  drawes  to  the  end  of  his  daily  course,  the  lesse  is  his  strength, 
for  we  see  the  Sunne  in  the  evening  decayes  in  heat ;  so  it  is,  the  longer  by  reuolutiaahe 
turnes  about  in  his  sphere,  he  waxes  alway  the  weaker ;  and,  to  vse  the  similitude  of  the 
holy  si)irit,  as  a  garment  the  older  it  groweth  becomes  the  lesae  beautiful!."  Catpptit 
Heaven  Opened,  p.  25.S. 

iTM  •'  itis  SO  delicate  by  nature,  that  since  it  was  the  first  sense  that  offendad,  it  il 
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On  this  account  it  was  improper  to  care  for  beauty  of  any  kind  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  there  was  no  real  beauty.  The  world  afforded  nothing  worth 
looking  at,  save  and  except  the  Scotch  Kirk,  which  was  incomparably  the  most 
beautiful  thing  under  heaven.^^^^  To  look  at  that  was  a  lawful  enjoyment, 
but  every  other  pleasure  was  sinful.  To  write  poetry,  for  instance,  was  a  grievous 
offence,  and  worthy  of  especial  condemnation.^<^  To  listen  to  music  was  equally 
wrong ;  for  men  had  no  right  tP  disport  themselves  in  such  idle  recreation. 
Hence  the  clergy  forbade  music  to  be  introduced  even  during  the  festivities  of  a 
marriage ;  ^^  neither  would  they  permit,  on  any  occasion,  the  national  enter- 
tainment of  pipers.ic^  Indeed,  it  was  sinful  to  look  at  any  exhibition  in  the 
streets,  even  though  you  only  looked  at  it  from  your  own  window.^**  Dancing 
was  so  extremely  sinful  that  an  edict  expressly  prohibiting  it  was  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  and  read  in  every  church  in  Edinburgh.***  New  Year's 
Eve  had  long  been  a  period  of  rejoicing  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Church  laid  her  hands  on  this  £^0,  and  ordered  that  no  one  should  sing 
the  songs  usual  on  that  day,  or  should  admit  such  singers  into  his  own  private 
house. ^^7 

At  the  christening  of  a  child  the  Scotch  were  accustomed  to  assemble  their 
relations,  including  their  distant  cousins,  in  whom,  then  as  now,  they  much 

aboue  all  the  rest  made  subject  (as  a  condigne  punishment)  to  as  many  maladies,  as 
there  are  weekes  in  a  yeere."  Abernethy*s  Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  301.  The  Scotch 
divines  were  extremely  displeased  with  our  eyes.  Rutherford  contemptuously  calls  them 
•*  two  clay  windows."  Rutherford's  Christ  Dying,  p.  570.  Gray,  going  still  further, 
says,  "  these  cursed  eyes  of  ours."    Gray's  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  p.  53. 

iBi  •*  The  true  visible  Kirk  where  God*s  ordinances  are  set  up,  as  he  hath  appointed, 
where  his  word  is  purely  preached,  is  the  most  beautlfull  thing  under  heaven."  DtcA- 
son's  Explication  of  the  First  Fifty  Psalms,  p.  341. 

IBS  I  have  one  very  late,  and  on  that  account  very  curious,  instance  of  the  diffusion 
of  this  feeling  in  Scotland.  In  1767  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  mastership  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Greenock.  It  was  offered  to  John  Wilson,  the  author  of  "  Clyde." 
But,  says  his  biographer,  **  the  magistrates  and  minister  of  Greenock  thought  fit,  before 
they  would  admit  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  superintendence  of  the  grammar  school,  to  stipulate 
that  he  should  abandon  *  the  profane  and  unprofitable  art  of  poem -making.* "  Lives 
of  Eminent  Scotsmen  by  the  Society  of  Ancient  Scots,  1821,  vol.  v.  p.  169. 

i»  '*  Sept.  22,  1649. — The  quhilk  day  the  Sessioune  caused  mak  this  act,  that  ther 
sould  be  no  pypers  at  brydels,  and  who  ever  sould  have  a  pyper  plairing  at  their  brydell 
on  their  mariage  day,  sail  loose  their  consigned  money,  and  be  farder  punisched  as  the 
Sessioune  thinks  fitt."  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Preshytery  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the 
Kirk  Sessions  of  the  Parishes  of  Cambusnethan  HunUne  and  Stirling,  p.  34.  This  curious 
volume  is  a  quarto,  and  without  date  ;  unless,  indeed,  one  of  the  title-pages* is  wanting 
in  my  copy. 

1^  See  the  Minutes  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Glasgow,  in  Wodrow^s  CoUedions  uifon  the 
Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  76  ;  also  the  case  of  **  Mure,  pyper,"  in  Selections 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Saint  Andrews  and  Cupar,  p.  72. 

166  This  notion  lingered  on,  probably,  to  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  certainly 
to  late  in  the  last.  In  a  work  published  in  Scotland  in  1836,  it  is  stated  that  a  clergy- 
man was  still  alive  who  was  "  severely  censiured,"  merely  because,  when  Punch  was 
performing,  **  the  servant  was  sent  out  to  the  showman  to  request  him  to  c(nne4>elow 
the  windows  of  her  master's  house,  that  the  clergyman  and  his  wife  might  enjoy  the 
sight."     Traditions  of  Perth  by  George  Penny,  Perth,  1836,  p.  124. 

164)  «<  17  Feb.  1650.  Ane  act  of  the  commissioun  of  the  Generall  Assemblie  wes  red 
in  all  the  Churches  of  Edinburgh  dischargeing  promiscuous  dansing."  NicoiVs  Diary, 
p.  3.  See  also  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  z638-i843,  p.  201  ; 
Register  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  Cambusnethan,  p.  35  ;  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Cupar,  pp.  55,  181  ;  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Fife,  pp.  150,  169, 175  » 
and  a  choice  passage  in  A  Collection  of  Sermons  by  Eminent  Divines,  p.  51. 

J 67  See  Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session,  Presbytery,  and  Synod  of  Abet' 
deeny  pp.  77,  78,  forbidding  any  one  to  "  giwe  ony  meatt  or  drink  to  these  sangsteris  or 
lat  thame  within  thair  houss."    The  singers  were  to  be  "  put  in  prisoun." 
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abounded.  But  this  caused  pleasure,  and  pleasure  was  sinful.  It  was  then- 
fore  forbidden  ;  the  number  of  guests  was  limited  ;  and  the  strictest  super- 
vision was  exercised  by  the  clergy,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  bang 
improperly  happy  on  such  occasions.^** 

Not  only  at  baptisms,  but  also  at  marriages,  the  same  spirit  was  displayei 
In  every  country  it  has  been  usual  to  make  merry  at  marriages  ;  partly  frcmi  a 
natural  feeling,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  notion  that  a  contract  so  often 
productive  of  misery  might  at  all  events  begin  with  mirth.  The  Scotch  deigy, 
however,  thought  otherwise.  At  the  weddings  of  the  poor  they  would  allow 
no  rejoicing  ;  ^^  and  at  the  weddings  of  the  rich  it  was  the  custom  for  one  al 
them  to  go  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  an  excess  of  gaiety.  A  better 
precaution  could  hardly  be  devised  ;  but  they  did  not  trust  exdusively  to  it. 
To  check  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  they  furthermore  took  into  account  the  cookeiy, 
the  choice  of  the  meats,  and  the  number  of  the  dishes.  They  were  in  fact 
so  solicitous  on  these  points,  and  so  anxious  that  the  nuptial  feast  should  not 
l)c  too  attractive,  that  they  fixed  its  cost,  and  would  not  allow  any  person  to 
exceed  the  sum  which  they  thought  proper  to  name.**> 

Nothing  escaped  their  vigilance.  For  in  their  opinion  even  the  best  man 
was  at  his  best  time  so  full  of  turpitude  that  his  actions  could  not  fail  to  be 
wicked. 1^^  He  never  passed  a  day  without  sinning,  and  the  smallest  sin  deserved 
eternal  wrath.^^^     Indeed,  everything  he  did  was  sinful,  no  matter  how  pnie 

158  In  1643  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews  ordered  that  "  because  of  the  great  abme 
that  is  likcwayes  among  them  by  conveening  multitudes  at  baptlsmes  and  contracts, 
the  ministers  and  sessions  are  appointed  to  take  strict  order  for  restraineing  these  abuKSi 
that  in  number  they  exceid  not  sixe  or  seven.  As  also  ordaines  that  the  hostkn 
quho  mak  such  feists  salbe  censured  by  the  sessions."  Minutes  of  the  Presbyterin  e/ 
St.  A  ndrews  and  Cupar,  p.  1 1.  See  also  Records  of  the  Kirk  Session^  Presbytery,  and  Synod 
of  A  berdeen,  pp.  109,  1 10,  complaining  of  the  custom  *'  that  everie  base  servile  man  in  the 
towne,  when  he  hes  a  bame  to  be  baptesed,  invitis  tuelf!  or  sextene  persones  to  be  his 
gossopes  and  godfatberis  to  his  bame,"  &c. ;  and  enacting  '*  that  it  shall  not  be  lesnine 
to  any  inhabitant  within  this  bturt  quhasoever,  to  invite  any  ma  persones  to  be  god- 
fa  theris  to  thair  bame  in  ony  tyme  cumming  bot  tua  or  four  at  the  most,  lyk  as  the  Kirk 
ofiicier  is  cxpresslie  commandit  and  prohibitt  that  from  hence  furth  he  tak  vp  no  ma  names 
to  be  godfathcris,  nor  giwe  any  ma  v^  to  the  redar  bot  four  at  the  most,  vnder  all  hiest 
censure  he  may  incur  be  the  contrarie,  and  this  ordinance  to  be  intimat  out  of  pulpitt. 
that  the  people  pretend  no  ignorance  thairof." 

i5f  They  forbade  music  and  dancing ;  and  they  ordered  that  not  more  than  twenty* 
four  persons  should  be  present.  5>ee  the  enactment,  in  1647,  respecting  *'  Pennie  bryd- 
dells."  in  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar,  p.  117.  In  1650,  "The 
Prcsbyterie  being  sadly  weghted  with  the  report  of  the  continwance,  and  exhorbitant 
and  nnneccssarly  numerous  confluences  of  people  at  pennie  brydles,  and  of  inexpedient 
and  wiilawfull  pypeing  and  dancing  at  the  same,  so  scandalous  and  sinfull  in  this  tyme 
of  our  Churches  lamentable  conditioun  ;  and  being  apprehensive  that  ministers  and 
Kirk  Sessiouns  have  not  bein  so  vigilant  and  active  (as  neid  werre),  for  repressing  of  then 
disorders,  doc  therfor  most  seriously  recommend  to  ministers  and  Kirk  Sessiouns  to 
represse  the  same."  Ibid.,  pp.  169,  170.  See,  further,  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  ef 
iMnark,  p.  29  ;  and  Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Book  of  Stratkbogie,  pp.  4*  Z44. 

i'^  Sec  two  curious  instances  of  limitation  of  price,  in  Irvin^s  History  of  Dnmbartoth 
shire,  p.  567  ;  and  in  Wodrow's  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  iL 
P-  34. 

i<:i  >>  What  a  vile,  haughty,  and  base  creature  he  is — how  defiled  and  desperately 
wicked  his  nature — how  abominable  his  actions  ;  in  a  word,  what  a  compound  of  daik- 
ncss  and  wickedness  he  is — a  heap  of  defiled  dust,  and  a  mass  of  confusion — a  sink  of 
impiety  and  iniquity,  ci'cn  the  best  of  mankind,  those  of  the  rarest  and  most  refined  extrac* 
tion,  take  them  at  their  best  estate,**  Binning's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.  Compare  BotM% 
Human  Nature  in  its  Four-fold  State,  pp.  26,  27. 

v',2  ♦•  Tiio  least  sin  cannot  but  deserve  God's  wrath  and  curse  eternally.**  Z>idbM*s 
Truth's  Vntfirv  aver  Hrror,  p.  71.  "All  men,  even  the  regenerate*  sin  dally.'*  /Wi, 
P-  153- 
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his  motives.i^  Man  had  been  gradually  falling  lower  sind  lower,  and  had  now 
sunk  to  a  point  of  debasement  which  made  him  iiSEerior  to  the  beasts  that  perish.^M 
Even  before  he  was  bom.  and  whiie  he  was  yet  in  his  mother's  womb,  his  guilt 
bcgan.i**  And  when  he  grew  up,  his  crimes  multiplied  thick  and  fast ;  one  of  the 
most  heinous  of  them  being  the  practice  of  teaching  children  new  words. — a 
horrible  custom,  justly  visited  by  divine  wrath.^**  This,  however,  was  but  one 
of  a  series  of  innumerable  and  incessant  offences  ;  so  that  the  only  wonder  was 
that  the  earth  could  restrain  herself  at  the  ludeous  spectacle  which  man  pre- 
sented, and  that  she  did  not  open  her  mouth,  as  of  old.  and  swallow  him  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  wickedness.i®'  For  it  was  certain  that  in  the  whole  creation 
there  was  nothing  so  deformed  and  monstrous  as  he.^^ 

Such  being  the  case,  it  behoved  the  clergy  to  come  forward,  and  to  guard 
men  against  their  own  vices,  by  controlling  their  daily  actions,  and  forcing 
them  to  a  right  conduct.  This  they  did  vigorously.  Aided  by  the  elders,  who 
were  their  tools  and  the  creatures  of  their  power,  they,  all  over  Scotland,  organ- 
ized themselves  into  legislative  bodies,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  little  senate 
they  enacted  laws  which  the  people  were  bound  to  obey.  If  they  refused,  woe 
be  to  them.  They  became  unruly  sons  of  the  Church,  and  were  liable  to  be 
imprisoned,  to  be  fined,  or  to  be  wnipped,^^  or  to  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron,^''® 
or  to  do  penance  before  the  whole  congregation,  humbling  themselves,  bare- 
footed, and  with  their  hair  cut  on  one  side,i'i  while  the  minister,  under  pretence 

i«3  "  Our  best  works  have  such  a  mizture  of  corruption  and  sin  in  them*  that  they 
deserve  his  curse  and  wrath."    Ibid,,  p.  130. 

iM  '*  But  now,  falling  away  from  God,  hee  hath  also  90  farre  degenerated  from  his  owne 
kind,  that  he  is  become  inferiour  to  the  beasts."  Camper's  Heaven  Opened^  p.  251* 
"  O  !  is  not  man  become  so  brutish  and  ignorant,  that  he  may  be  sent  unto  the  beasts 
of  the  field  to  be  instructed  of  that  which  is  his  duty  ?  "  Gfay*s  SptfUual  Warfare, 
p.  28.  *'  Men  are  naturally  more  brutish  than  beasts  themselves."  Boston* s  Human 
Nature  in  Us  Four-fold  State,  p.  58.  "  Worse  than  the  beast  of  the  field."  Halybufton*s 
Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  71. 

**5  *♦  Infants,  even  in  their  mother's  belly,  have  in  themselves  sufficient  guilt  to  deserve 
such  judgments  ;  "  i.e.  when  women  with  child  are  "  ript  up."  Hutcheson*s  Exposition 
on  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

1^  '*  And  in  our  speech,  our  Scripture  and  old  Scots  names  are  gone  out  of  request ; 
instead  of  Father  and  Mother,  Mamma  and  Papa,  training  children  to  speak  nonsense, 
and  what  they  do  not  understand.  These  few  instances,  amongst  many  that  might  be 
given,  are  additional  causes  of  God's  wrath."  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Peden,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New  Glenluce,  in  Galloway,  in  Waiker^s  Biographia 
Presbyteriana,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

i«7  "  Yea,  if  the  Lord  did  not  restraine  her,  shee  would  open  her  mouth  and  swallow 
the  wicked,  as  she  did  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram."  Cowpefs  Heaven  Opened,  p.  257* 
Compare  Hutcheson's  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  vol.  L  p.  507* 

11)8  •»  There  is  nothing  so  monstrous,  so  deformed  in  the  world,  as  man."  Binning s 
Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  234.  "  There  is  not  in  all  the  creation  such  a  miserable  creature  as 
man.'*  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  321.  **  Nothing  so  miserable."  Abemethy^s  Physicke  for  the 
Soule,  p.  37. 

i«  **  December  17th,  1635.  Mention  made  of  a  corection  house,  which  the  Session 
ordeans  persons  to  be  taken  to,  both  men  and  women,  and  appoints  them  to  be  whipt 
every  day  during  the  Session's  will."  Wodrow's  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  67. 

170  On  the  22nd  October,  1648,  the  Kirk  Session  of  Dunfermline  ordered  that  a  certain 
Janet  Robertson  ''  shall  be  cartit  and  scourged  through  the  town,  and  markit  with  an 
hot  iron."     Chalmers*  History  of  Dunfermltne,  p.  437. 

171  "  As  they  punish  by  pecimiary  fines,  so  corporally  too,  by  imprisoning  the  persons 
of  the  delinquents,  using  them  disgracefully,  carting  them  through  cities,  making  them 
stand  in  logges,  as  they  call  them,  pillaries  (which  in  the  country  churches  are  fixed 
to  the  two  sides  of  the  main  door  of  the  Parish  Church),  cutting  the  halle  of  their  hair, 
shaving  their  beards,  &c,  and  it  is  more  than  ordioary,  by  their  *  original '  and  '  prefer 
powisr,'  to  banish  them  out  of  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  parish,  or  presbytery,  as  they 
list  to  order  it."    Presbytery  Displayd,  p.  4. 
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of  rebuking  them,  enjoyed  his  triumph.^TS  All  this  was  natural  enough.  For 
the  clergy  were  the  delegates  of  heaven,  and  the  interpreters  of  its  wilL  They, 
therefore,  were  the  best  judges  of  what  men  ought  to  do  ;  and  any  one  whom  they 
censured  was  bound  to  submit  with  humility  and  repentance.^^ 

The  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  tribunals  which  now  sprung  up  all  over 
Scotland  united  the  executive  authority  with  the  legislative,  and  exercised  both 
functions  at  the  same  time.  Declaring  that  certain  acts  ought  not  to  be  com- 
mitted, they  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  punished  those  mbo  had 
crjmmitted  them.  According  to  the  principles  of  this  new  jurisprudence,  al 
which  the  clergy  were  the  authors,  it  became  a  sin  for  any  Scotchxnan  to  travel 
in  a  Catholic  country .^^^  It  was  a  sin  for  any  Scotch  innkeeper  to  admit  a 
Catholic  into  his  inn.^^s  it  was  a  sin  for  any  Scotch  town  to  hold  a  market  either 
on  Saturday  or  on  Monday,  because  both  days  were  near  Sunday^.^^  It  was  a 
sin  for  a  Scotch  woman  to  wait  at  a  tavern ;  ^^  it  was  a  sin  lor  her  to  live 
alone  ;  ^"^  it  was  also  a  sin  for  her  to  live  with  unmarried  sisters.^^    It  was  a 

172  The  Scotch  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  much  given  to  joking; 
but  on  one  of  these  occasions  a  preacher  is  said  to  have  hazarded  a  pun.  A  womu, 
named  Ann  Cantly,  being  made  to  do  penance,  "  Here  '*  (said  the  minister),  "  Hen 
is  one  upon  the  stool  of  repentance,  they  call  her  Cantly ;  she  saith  herself*  she  b  an 
honest  woman,  but  I  trow  scantly,*'  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  p.  125.  From  what 
I  have  read  of  Scotch  theology,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  this  book,  so 
far  as  its  general  character  is  concerned.  Indeed,  the  auth(»,  through  fear  of  being 
entirely  discredited,  has  often  rather  understated  his  case. 

173  As  Durham  says,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  4Sx»  "  It  is  no  bacdea 
to  an  honest  believer  to  acknowledge  Christ's  ministers,  to  obey  their  doctrine,  and 
submit  to  their  censures." 

i7«  A  man  named  Alexander  Laurie  was  brought  before  the  Kirk  Session  of  Perth, 
*'  and  being  inquired  by  the  minister  if,  in  his  last  being  out  of  this  country,  he  had  been 
in  Spain,  answered  that  he  was  in  Portugal,  but  was  never  present  at  mass,  neither  gave 
reverence  to  any  procession,  and  that  he  was  never  demanded  by  any  conoeniiiig  Ui 
religion.  The  said  Alexander  being  removed  and  censured,  it  was  thought  good  by  the 
(Kirk)  Session  that  he  should  be  admonished  not  to  travel  in  these  parts  agafai,  eioept 
that  they  were  otherwise  reformed  in  religion."  Extracts  from  the  Kirh'Sessum  Regiikr 
of  Perth,  in  The  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  voL  iL  p.  274.  Still  eaxlier,  that  is  in  inp* 
the  clergy  attempted  to  interfere  even  with  commerce,  "  allegdng  that  the  marchaadi 
could  not  mak  vayage  in  Spayne  without  danger  of  thair  sawlis*  and  tharefoce  wHlit 
thayme  in  the  nayme  of  God  to  absteyne."     The  Historic  of  King  James  ike  Sext,  p.  2S4- 

^75  See  the  case  of  Patrick  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Lawson*s  note  upon  it,  in  lMmson*s  Beak 
of  Perth,  p.  238.  In  this  instance,  the  "  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  "  bad  been  exoom- 
municated,  which  made  matters  still  worse. 

170  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  "  by  their  transcendent  sole  authority. 
any  market  to  be  kept  on  Monday  ;  the  reason  was,  because  it  occasioned  the 
of  men  and  horse  the  Lord's -day  before,  which  prophaned  the  Sabbath." 
Display d,  p.  10.      In  1650  Saturday  was  also  taken  in  by  another  ecclesiastical 
*'  The  Presbyterie  doe  appoint  the  severall  brethren  in  burghes  to  deale  with  ] 
have  not  changed  ther  Mondayes  and  Satterdayes  mercats  to  other  dayes  of  the 
that  they  may  doc  the  same  p^imo  quoque  tempore,^*    Minutes  of  the  Preskyteries  of  SL 
Andrews  and  Cupar,  p.  53. 

177  In  1650,  **  For  *  the  down -bearing  of  sin,*  women  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  wailen 
in  taverns,  but  '  allcnarly  men-servands  and  boys.'  "  Chambers*  AnnalSt  voL  it  p.  196^ 
Tliis  order  "  wcs  red  and  publictUe  intimat  in  all  the  kirkis  of  Edinburgh.**  Nieiti 
Diary,  p.  5. 

17B  •'  Forsameiklc  as  dilatation  being  made,  that  Janet  Watson  holds  an  honie  by  b«- 
self,  where  she  tnay  give  occasion  of  slander,  therefore  Patrick  Pitcaim«eldi8r,  li  ocdained 
to  admonish  her  in  the  session's  name,  either  to  marry,  or  then  pass  to  aervioab  otfaenriH 
that  she  will  not  be  suffered  to  dwell  by  herself."  Kitrh'Sessum  Rmonb  a/  PertK  ^ 
The  Chronicle  of  Perth,  p.  86.  j 

i7»  "  Ordains  the  two  sisters,  Elspith  and  Janet  Stowartt  that  thoy  btt  not 
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sin  to  go  from  one  town  to  another  on  Sunday,  however  pressing  the  business 
might  be.^^  It  was  a  sin  to  visit  your  friend  on  Sunday  ;  ^^i  it  was  Ukewise 
sinful  either  to  have  your  garden  watered  ^^^  or  your  beard  shaved.^^a  Such 
things  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  land.  No  one,  on  Sunday,  should 
pay  attention  to  his  health,  or  think  of  his  body  at  all.  On  that  day,  horse - 
exercise  was  sinful  ;  18*  so  was  walking  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  meadows,  or  in 
the  streets,  or  enjoying  the  line  weather  by  sitting  at  the  door  of  your  own 
house. 185  To  go  to  sleep  on  Sunday,  before  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over, 
was  also  sinful,  and  deserved  church  censure. ^^  Bathing,  being  pleasant  as 
well  as  wholesome,  was  a  particularly  grievous  offence  ;  and  no  man  could 
be  allowed  to  swim  on  Sunday.i^?      it  was  in  fact  doubtful  whether  swimming 

the  house  again  with  their  sister,  but  every  one  of  them  shall  go  to  service,  or  where 
they  may  be  best  entertained  without  slander,  under  the  penalty  of  warding  their  persons 
and  banishment  of  the  town."     Kirk-Session  Register,  in  Lawson's  Book  of  Perth,  p.  169. 

i**  "  Compeirit  William  Kinneir,  and  confest  his  travelling  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which 
he  declairit  was  out  of  meer  necessitie,  haveing  two  watters  to  croce,  and  ane  tempestuos 
day,  quhilk  moowit  him  to  fear  that  he  wold  not  get  the  watters  crost,  and  so  his  credit 
might  faill.  He  was  sharpelie  admonished  ;  and  promist  newer  to  doe  the  lyke  again." 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk -Session  of  Aberdeen,  p  136. 

18*  "  Compearit  Thomas  Gray,  and  confest  that  one  Sunday  in  the  morning  he  went 
to  Culter  to  visit  a  friend,  and  stayed  thair  all  night.  The  sessioune  warnit  him,  apud 
acta,  to  the  next  day,  and  appointed  Patrick  Gray,  his  master,  to  be  cited  to  the  next 
day,  to  give  furder  informatioune  in  the  matter.  (Sharply  rebuked  before  the  pulpit.)  ** 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk -Session  of  Aberdeen,  p.  146. 

182  "  It  was  reported  that  Margaret  Brotherstone  did  water  her  kaill  wpon  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  thairwpon  was  ordained  to  be  cited."  ..."  Compeired  Margaret  Brother- 
stone,  and  confessed  her  breach  of  Sabbath  in  watering  of  her  kaill,  and  thairwpon 
ordained  to  give  evidence  in  pubhck  of  her  repentance  the  next  Lord's  day."  Extracts 
from  the  Register  of  the  Kirk -Session  of  Humbie,  p.  42. 

1*5  Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  clergymen  were  sometimes 
hbelled  "...*'  for  shaving  "  on  Sunday.  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  .xvi.  J).  34,  Edinburgh,  1795.  At  an  earlier  period,  no  one  might  be  shaved  on  that 
day.  See  The  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  276 ;  and  Lawson*s  Book  of  Perth, 
pp.  224,  225. 

18*  *' Compeired  John  Gordon  of  Avachie,  and  confessed  that  he  had  transgressed 
in  travailing  on  the  Sabbath  day  with  horse,  going  for  a  milston.  Referred  to  the  session 
of  Kinor  for  censure."  Extracts  from  the  Presbytery  Book  of  Strathbogie,  p.  236.  See 
also  the  case  mentioned  in  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  172  ; 
*'  This  riding  on  horseback  of  a  Sunday  was  deemed  a  great  scandal." 

185  In  1647  the  punishment  was  ordered  of  whoever  was  guilty  of  "  sitting  or  walking 
idle  upon  the  streetes  and  feildes  "  on  Sunday.  Selections  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod 
of  Fife,  p.  152.  In  1742  "  sitting  idle  at  their  doors  "  and  "  sitting  about  doors  "  was 
profane.  Robe's  Narratives  of  the  Extraordinary  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  pp.  109,  no. 
In  1756,  at  Perth,  "  to  stroll  about  the  fields,  or  even  to  walk  upon  the  inches,  was  looked 
upon  as  extremely  sinful,  and  an  intolerable  violation  of  the  fourth  commandment." 
Penny's  Traditions  of  Perth,  p.  36. 

i^"  In  1656,  "  Cite  Issobell  Balfort,  servand  to  William  Gordone,  tailyeor.  beeing  found 
sleeping  at  the  Loche  side  on  the  Lord's  day  in  tyme  of  sermon."  Selections  from  the 
Records  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  A  berdeen,  p.  137.  It  was  a  sin  even  for  children  to  feel  tired 
of  the  interminable  sermons  which  they  were  forced  to  hear.  Halyburton,  addressing 
the  young  people  of  his  congregation,  says,  *'  Have  not  you  been  glad  when  the  Lord's 
day  was  over  ;  or,  at  least,  when  the  preaching  was  done,  that  ye  might  get  your  liberty  ? 
Has  it  not  been  a  burden  to  you,  to  sit  so  long  in  the  church  ?  Well,  this  is  a  great  sin.** 
See  this  noticeable  passage  in  Halyburton* s  Great  Concern  of  Salvation,  p.  100. 

i«7  In  1719  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  indignantly  declares,  "Yea,  some  have 
arrived  at  that  height  of  impiety,  as  not  to  be  ashamed  of  washing  in  waters  and  swim- 
ming in  rivers  upon  the  holy  Sabbath."  Register  of  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  2M  April, 
lyig,  ill  Arnofs  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  204. 
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was  lawful  for  a  Christian  at  any  time,  even  on  week-da3rs,  and  it  was  certain 
that  God  had  on  one  occasion  shown  His  disapproval  by  taking  away  the 
life  of  a  boy  while  he  was  indulging  in  that  carnal  practice.^^ 

That  it  was  a  sin  to  cleanse  one's  body  might  indeed  have  been  taken  for 
granted  ;  seeing  that  the  Scotch  clergy  looked  on  all  comforts  as  sinful  in  them- 
selves, merely  because  they  were  comforts.^*  Xhe  great  object  of  life  was 
to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  affliction. ^^  Whatever  pleased  the  senses  was 
to  be  suspected. '^^  A  Christian  must  beware  of  enjoying  his  dinner ;  for  none 
but  the  ungodly  relished  their  food.^^  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  was  wrong 
for  a  man  to  wish  to  advance  himself  in  life,  or  in  any  way  to  better  his  coo- 
iliti()n.'J^3  Either  to  make  money  or  to  save  it  was  unsuited  to  Christiaos: 
and  even  to  possess  much  of  it  was  objectionable,  because  it  not  only  ministered 
to  human  pleasures  but  encouraged  those  habits  of  foresight  and  of  provisioD 
for  the  future  which  are  incompatible  with  complete  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will.  To  wish  for  more  than  was  necessary  to  keep  oneself  alive  was  a  sin  as 
well  as  a  folly,  and  was  a  violation  of  the  subjection  we  owe  to  God.^**    That 

1^  Su  late  as  1691,  the  Kirk  •Session  of  Glasgow  attempted  to  prevent  all  boysfirom 
swimming,  whatever  the  day  might  be.  But  as  the  Church  was  then  on  the  dedine, 
it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  civil  authority  for  help.  What  the  result  was  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  There  is  however  a  curious  notice  in  Wodrow^s  CclUdiota 
upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  77,  stating  that  on  **  August  6th,  1691. 
the  Session  recommends  it  to  the  magistrates  to  think  on  some  overtures  for  disrharging 
boyes  from  swimming,  in  regard  one  was  lately  lost**  I  have  met  with  other  evidence 
respecting  this  ;  but  I  cannot  remember  the  passages. 

^»«  The  Rev.  James  Fraser  says,  **  The  world  is  a  dangerous  thing  and  a  great  evil 
and  the  comforts  of  it  a  hell."  Select  Biographies,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Compare  Gnfs 
Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  22. 

is'o  "It  is  good  to  be  continually  afflicted  here.**  Select  Biographies,  vol.  iL  p.  220. 
Gray,  advocating  the  same  doctrine,  sums  up  his  remarks  by  a  suggestion,  that,  "I 
think  David  had  never  so  sweet  a  time  as  then,  when  he  was  pursued  as  a  partridge  br 
his  son  Absalom."     Gray*s  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  p.  14. 

10^  "Suspect  that  which  pleaseth  the  senses.**  Abem€thy*s  Physicke  fortheSotk, 
p.  63. 

1^2  Durham,  in  his  long  catalogue  of  sins,  mentions  as  one,  "  the  preparing  o!  meat 
studiously,  that  is,  when  it  is  too  riotously  dressed,  for  pleasing  men's  carnal  appetite 
and  taste,  or  palate,  by  the  fineness  of  it,  and  other  curiosities  of  that  kind.'*  Dmhnit 
Law  Unsealed,  p.  333.  See  also  p.  48,  on  "  palate -pleasers ;  '*  and  Dickson's  opiniai 
of  the  "  rarest  dishes  and  best  meats.*'  Dickson's  Explication  of  ike  Psalms,  p.  84- 
According  to  another  of  the  Scotch  divines,  whoever  makes  one  good  meal  and  bai 
enough  left  for  a  second,  is  in  imminent  peril.  **  He  that  is  full,  and  hath  enough  to 
make  him  fuller,  will  easily  deny  God,  and  be  exalted  against  him  :  his  table  shall  be  a 
snare  to  his  body,  and  a  snare  to  his  soule.'*    Abernethy's  Physicke  for  the  Soute^  p.  431* 

i-*^  For,  says  Abernethy  {Physicke  for  the  Soule,  p.  488),  "men  are  loth  to  lend  thrir    . 
oare  to  the  Word,  when  they  abound  in  prosperity.**     So,  too,  Hutcheson,  in  his^xpe-    \ 
sitinn  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  387  :  "  Such  is  the  weakness  even  of  godly  men,  that  tfaeyca 
hardly  live  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  not  be  overtaken  with  some  security,  canal    < 
conlidcnce,  or  other  miscarriage."  ' 

IV*  See  this  theory  worked  out  in  Cockburn*s  JacoVs  Vow,  or  MatCs  Felicity  and  Didh 
pp.  71-75-  He  says,  "  And  certainly  to  crave  and  be  desirous  of  more  than  whatii 
competent  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  our  lives,  is  both  inconsistent  with  At! 
dependence  and  subjection  we  owe  to  God,  and  doth  also  bespeak  a  great  deal  of  vanitfi 
folly,  and  inconsiderateness."  Boston,  striking  at  the  very  foundation  of  that  praotioi 
of  providing  for  the  future  which  is  the  first  and  most  important  tna-gim  in  all  ciffl 
wisdom,  and  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  civilized  nations  from  barbarians,  aaksUl  i 
hearers,  "  Why  should  men  rack  their  heads  with  cares  how  to  provide  for  to-maniA 
while  they  know  not  if  they  shall  then  need  anything  ?  '*  BosUm*s  Human  NataniaUt 
Four-fold  State,  p.  300.  Hutcheson  thinks  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  uafioB 
prudence  deserve  to  be  starved.      "  When  men  are  not  content  with  food  and  raynat  :; 
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it  was  contrary  to  His  desire  was  moreover  evident  from  the  fact  that  He 
bestowed  wealth  hberally  upon  misers  and  covetous  men  ;  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, which,  in  the  opinion  of  Scotch  divines,  proved  that  He  was  no  lover  of 
riches,  otherwise  He  would  not  give  them  to  such  base  and  sordid  persons.^®*' 

To  be  poor,  dirty,  and  hungry,  to  pass  through  Ufe  in  misery,  and  to  leave  it 
with  fear,  to  be  plagued  with  boils,  and  sores,  and  diseases  of  every  kind,  to  be 
always  sighing  and  groaning,  to  have  the  face  streaming  with  tears  and  the  chest 
heaving  with  sobs,  in  a  word,  to  suffer  constant  afifliction,  and  to  be  tormented 
in  all  possible  ways  ;  to  undergo  these  things  was  deemed  a  proof  of  goodness, 
just  as  the  contrary  was  a  proof  of  evil.  It  mattered  not  what  a  man  liked  ; 
the  mere  fact  of  his  liking  it  made  it  sinful.  Whatever  was  natural  was  wrong. 
The  clergy  deprived  the  people  of  their  hoUdajrs,  their  amusements,  their  shows, 
their  games,  and  their  sports  ;  they  repressed  every  appearance  of  joy,  they 
forbade  all  merriment,  they  stopped  all  festivities,  they  choked  up  every  avenue 
by  which  pleasure  could  enter,  and  they  spread  over  the  country  an  universal 
gloom. 106  Then,  truly,  did  darkness  sit  on  the  land.  Men  in  their  daily  actions 
and  in  their  very  looks  became  troubled,  melancholy,  and  ascetic.  Their 
countenance  soured,  and  was  downcast.  Not  only  their  opinions,  but  their 
gait,  their  demeanour,  their  voice,  their  general  aspect,  were  influenced  by  that 
deadly  blight  which  nipped  all  that  was  genial  and  warm.  The  way  of  Ufe 
fell  into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf  ;  its  tints  gradually  deepened  ;  its  bloom  faded, 
and  passed  off  ;  its  spring,  its  freshness,  and  its  beauty  were  gone  ;  joy  and 
love  either  disappeared  or  were  forced  to  hide  themselves  in  obscure  comers, 
until  at  length  the  fairest  and  most  endearing  parts  of  our  nature,  being  con- 
stantly repressed,  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  seemed  to  be  withered  into  perpetual 
sterihty. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  national  character  of  the  Scotch  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  dwarfed  and  mutilated.  With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  the  har- 
mony and  free  development  of  life  can  only  be  attained  by  exercising  its  principal 
functions  boldly  and  without  fear.  Those  functions  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one 
set  of  them  incresising  the  happiness  of  the  mind,  another  set  increasing  the 
happiness  of  the  body.  If  we  could  suppose  a  man  completely  perfect,  we 
should  take  for  granted  that  he  would  unite  these  two  forms  of  pleasure  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  would  extract,  both  from  body  and  mind,  every  enjoyment 
consistent  with  his  own  happiness  and  with  the  happiness  of    others.      But 

but  would  still  heap  up  more,  it  is  just  with  God  to  leave  them  not  so  much  as  bread 
and  to  suffer  men  to  have  an  evil  eye  upon  them,  and  to  pluck  at  them,  even  so  long  as 
they  have  meat."  Hutcheson's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  p.  296.  Binning,  going 
still  further,  threatens  eternal  ruin.  **  Ye  may  have  things  necessary  here — food  and 
raiment ;  and  if  ye  seek  more,  if  ye  will  be  rich,  and  will  have  superfluities,  then  ye  shall 
fall  into  many  temptations,  snares,  and  hurtful  lusts  which  shall  drown  you  in  perdition.** 
Binning's  Serfnons,  vol.  iii.  p.  355. 

195  "  If  God  loved  riches  well,  do  ye  think  he  would  give  them  so  liberally,  and  heap 
them  up  upon  some  base  covetous  wretches  ?  Surely  no.'*  Binning's  Sermons,  vol.  iii. 
p.  366.  Gray,  in  his  zeal  against  wealth,  propounds  another  doctrine,  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  He  says,  **  All  that  the  owner  of  riches  hath  is  the 
seeing  of  them  ;  which  a  man,  who  is  a  passer  by,  may  likeways  have,  though  he  be  not 
possessor  of  them."  Gray's  Spiritual  Warfare,  p.  128.  I  hope  that  the  reader  will  not 
suspect  me  of  having  maliciously  invented  any  of  these  passages.  The  books  from  which 
they  are  quoted  are,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  in  my  library,  and  may  be 
examined  by  persons  who  are  curious  in  such  matters. 

190  '« xhe  absence  of  external  appearances  of  joy  in  Scotland,  in  contrast  with  the 
frequent  holidayings  and  merry-makings  of  the  continent,  has  been  much  remarked 
upon.  We  fin^  in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  clear  traces  of  the  process 
by  which  this  distinction  was  brought  about.  To  the  puritan  kirk  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  every  outward  demonstration  of  natural  good  spirits  was  a  sort 
oi  sin,  to  be  as  far  as  possible  repressed."  .  .  .  **  The  whole  sunshine  of  life  was,  as  it 
were,  squeezed  out  of  the  community.'*  Chambers'  Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  336, 
vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

SO 
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as  no  such  character  is  to  be  found,  it  invariably  occurs  that  even  the  wisest 
of  us  arc  unable  to  hold  the  balance  ;  we  therefore  err,  some  in  over-indulging 
the  body,  some  in  over -indulging  the  mind.  Comparing  one  set  of  indulgences 
with  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intellectual  pleasures  are  in 
many  respects  superior  to  the  physical ;  they  are  more  numerous,  more  varied, 
more  permanent,  and  more  ennobling  ;  they  are  less  liable  to  cause  satiety  in 
the  individual,  and  they  produce  more  good  to  the  species.  But  for  one  person 
who  can  enjoy  intellectual  pleasures  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  who  can  enjoy 
physical  pleasures.  The  happiness  derived  from  gratifying  the  senses  being 
thus  difTused  over  a  wider  area,  and  satisfying  at  any  given  moment  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  the  other  form  of  happiness  is  capable  of,  does  on  that 
account  possess  an  importance  which  many  who  call  themselves  philosophen 
are  unwilling  to  recognize.  Too  often  have  philosophic  and  speculative  thinken. 
by  a  foolish  denunciation  of  such  pleasures,  done  all  in  their  power  to  curtail 
the  (]uantity  of  happiness  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible.  Forgetting  that 
we  have  bodies  as  well  as  minds,  and  forgetting,  too,  that  in  an  immense  majority 
of  instances  the  body  is  more  active  than  the  mind,  that  it  is  more  powerful, 
that  it  plays  a  more  conspicuous  part,  and  is  fitted  for  greater  achievonents, 
such  writers  commit  the  enormous  error  of  despising  that  class  of  actions  to  which 
ninety -nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  are  most  prone,  and  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted.  And  for  committing  this  error  they  pay  the  penalty  of  finding  their 
books  unread,  their  systems  disregarded,  and  their  scSieme  of  life  adopted, 
perhaps,  by  a  small  class  of  sohtary  students,  but  shut  out  from  that  great  woiid 
of  reality,  for  which  it  is  unsuited,  and  in  which  it  would  produce  the  most  serious 
mischief. 

If,  then,  we  review  the  history  of  opinion  in  connexion  with  the  histoiy  of 
action,  we  may  probably  say  that  the  ascetic  notions  of  philosophers,  such. 
for  instance,  as  the  diKtrines  of  the  Stoics,  and  sinular  theories  of  mortification, 
have  not  worked  the  harm  which  might  have  been  expected,  and  have  not 
succeeded  in  abridging  to  any  perceptible  extent  the  substantial  happiness  cA 
mankind.  There  are,  I  apprehend,  two  reasons  why  they  have  failed.  In  the 
first  place,  these  philosophers  have  with  hardly  an  exception  had  little  real 
ac(]uaiutance  with  human  nature,  and  have  therefore  been  unable  to  touch 
those  cliords,  and  appeal  to  those  hidden  motives,  bv  influencing  which  one 
man  gains  over  another  to  his  side.  And  in  the  second  place,  they,  fortunately 
for  us,  have  never  possessed  authority,  and  have  therefore  been  unable  either 
to  enforce  their  doctrine  by  penalties,  or  to  recommend  it  by  rewards. 

Ikit  though  philosophers  have  failed  in  their  effort  to  lessen  the  pleasures 
of  mankind,  there  is  another  body  of  men  who,  in  making  the  same  attempt, 
have  met  with  far  greater  success.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  theologians,  who, 
consiilcred  as  a  class,  have  in  every  country  and  in  every  age  delibentely 
o})])osed  themselves  to  gratifications  which  are  essential  to  the  luippiness  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  human  race.  Raising  up  a  God  of  their  own 
creation,  whom  they  hold  out  as  a  lover  of  penance,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  mortifica- 
tion, they  under  this  pretence  forbid  enjoyments  which  are  not  only  innocent 
I )ii t  praiseworthy.  For  every  enjoyment  by  which  no  one  is  injured,  is  innocent ; 
and  every  innocent  enjoyment  is  praiseworthy,  because  it  assists  in  diffunig 
that  spirit  of  content  and  of  satisfaction  which  is  favourable  to  the  practiceol 
benevolence  towards  others.  The  theologians,  however,  for  reasons  which  I  haw 
already  stated,  cultivate  an  opposite  spirit,  and,  whenever  they  have  possessed 
power  they  have  always  ])rohibited  a  large  number  of  pleasurable  actions,  on 
the  ground  that  such  actions  are  offensive  to  the  Deity.  That  th^  have  no 
warrant  for  this,  and  that  they  are  simply  indulging  in  peremptory  assertioni 
on  su])jects  respecting  which  we  have  no  trustworthy  information,  is  well  known 
to  those  who,  impartially,  and  without  preconceived  bias,  have  studied  their 
armiinents,  ami  the  evidence  which  they  adduce.  On  this,  however,  I  need  not 
dilate  ;  for  inasmuch  as  men  are,  almost  every  year,  and  certainly  every  genen- 
lioii,  becoming  more  accustomed  to  close  and  accurate  reasoning,  jnst  in  the 
siune  proportion  is  the  conviction  spreading  that  theologians  proceed  from 
arbitrary  assumptions,  for  which  they  have  no  proof,  except  by  a^ipealing  to 
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other  assumptions,  equally  arbitrary  and  equally  unproven.  Their  whole 
system  reposes  upon  fear,  and  upon  fear  of  the  worst  kind  ;  since,  according 
to  them,  the  Great  Author  of  our  being  has  used  His  omnipotence  in  so  cruel  a 
manner  as  to  endow  His  creatures  with  tastes,  instincts,  and  desires,  which  He 
not  only  forbids  them  to  gratify,  but  which,  if  they  do  gratify,  shall  bring  on 
themselves  eternal  punishment. 

What  the  theologians  are  to  the  closet,  that  are  the  priests  to  the  pulpit.  The 
theologians  work  upon  the  studious,  who  read  ;  the  clergy  act  upon  the  idle, 
who  listen.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  same  man  often  performs  both  oflices, 
and  seeing  too  that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  each  office  are  the  same,  we  may 
for  practical  purposes  consider  the  two  classes  as  identical ;  and,  putting  them 
together,  and  treating  them  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  by  whoever  will  take 
a  comprehensive  view  of  what  they  have  actually  done,  that  they  have  been 
not  only  the  most  bitter  foes  of  human  happiness,  but  also  the  most  successful 
ones.  In  their  high  and  palmy  days,  when  they  reigned  supreme,  when  credulity 
was  universal  and  doubt  unknown,  they  afflicted  mankind  in  every  possible  way  ; 
enjoining  fasts,  and  penances,  and  pilgrimages,  teaching  their  simple  and  ignorant 
victims  every  kind  of  austerity,  teaching  them  to  flog  their  own  bodies,  to  tear 
their  own  flesh,  and  to  mortify  the  most  natural  of  their  appetites.  This  was 
the  state  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  still  the  state  of  every  part  of  the 
world  where  the  priesthood  are  uncontrolled.  Such  ascetic  and  self -tormenting 
observances  are  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  theological  spirit,  if  that  spirit  is 
unchecked.  Now,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  march  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  con- 
stantly losing  ground,  because  the  scientific  and  secular  spirit  is  encroaching 
on  its  domain.  Therefore  in  our  time,  and  especially  in  our  country,  its  most 
repulsive  features  are  disguised,  and  it  is  forced  to  mask  its  native  ugliness. 
Among  our  clergy,  a  habit  of  grave  and  decent  compromise  has  taken  the  place 
of  that  bold  and  fiery  war  which  their  predecessors  waged  against  a  sensual  and 
benighted  world.  Their  threats  have  perceptibly  diminished.  They  now 
allow  us  a  little  pleasure,  a  httle  luxury,  a  little  happiness.  They  no  longer 
tell  us  to  mortify  every  appetite,  and  to  forego  every  comfort.  The  language  of 
power  has  departed  from  them.  Here  and  there  we  find  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
spirit  ;  but  this  is  only  among  uneducated  men,  addressing  an  ignorant  audience. 
The  superior  clergy,  who  have  a  character  to  lose,  are  grown  cautious  ;  and 
whatever  their  private  opinion  may  be,  they  rarely  venture  on  those  terrific 
denunciations  with  wh'ch  their  pulpits  once  resounded,  and  which  in  times  of 
yore  made  the  people  shrink  with  fear,  and  humbled  every  one  except  him  by 
whom  the  denunciation  was  uttered. 

Still,  though  much  of  this  has  vanished,  enough  remains  to  show  what  the 
theological  spirit  is,  and  to  justify  a  belief  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  prevents  it  from  breaking  out  into  its  former  extravagance.  Many 
of  the  clergy  persist  in  attacking  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  forgetting  that 
not  only  the  workl,  but  all  which  the  world  contains,  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that  the  instincts  and  desires  which  they  stigmatize  as  unholy  are  part  of 
His  gifts  to  man.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  our  appetities,  being  as  much 
a  portion  of  ourselves  as  any  other  quality  we  possess,  ought  to  be  indulged, 
otherwise  the  whole  individual  is  not  developed.  If  a  man  suppresses  part  of 
himself,  he  becomes  maimed  and  shorn.  The  proper  Umit  to  self-indulgence  is 
that  he  shall  neither  hurt  himself  nor  hurt  others.  Short  of  this,  everything 
is  lawful.  It  is  more  than  lawful ;  it  is  necessary.  He  who  abstains  from  safe 
and  moderate  gratification  of  the  senses  lets  some  of  his  essential  faculties  fall 
into  abeyance,  and  must  on  that  account  be  deemed  imperfect  and  unfinished. 
Such  an  one  is  incomplete  ;  he  is  crippled  ;  he  has  never  reached  his  full  stature. 
He  may  be  a  monk  ;  he  may  be  a  saint  ;  but  a  man  he  is  not.  And  now,  more 
than  ever,  do  we  want  true  and  genuine  men.  No  previous  age  has  had  so 
much  work  to  do,  and  to  accomplish  that  work  we  need  robust  and  vigorous 
natures,  whose  every  function  has  been  freely  exercised  without  let  or  hind- 
rance.*    Never    before  was  the  practice  of   life  so  arduous  ;    never  were  the 

i*  Buckle  here  somewhat  overshoots  his  own  mark.    The  very  principle  ol  harming 
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problems  presented  to  the  human  mind  so  numerous,  or  so  complicated.  Every 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  every  fresh  idea,  opens  up  new  difficulties,  and  gives 
birth  to  new  combinations.  Under  this  accumulated  pressure  we  shall  assuredly 
sink,  if  we  imitate  the  credulity  of  our  forefathers,  who  allowed  their  energies 
to  be  cramped  and  weakened  by  those  pernicious  notions  which  the  cleigy. 
partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from  interest,  have  in  every  age  palmed  on  the 
people,  and  have  thereby  diminished  the  national  happiness,  and  retarded  the 
march  of  national  prosperity. 

In  the  same  way,  we  constantly  hear  of  the  evils  of  wealth,  and  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  loving  money  ;  although  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  love  of  knowledge. 
there  is  no  one  passion  which  has  done  so  much  good  to  mankind  as  the  love  ol 
money.  It  is  to  the  love  of  money  that  we  owe  all  trade  and  commerce;  in 
other  words,  the  possession  of  every  comfort  and  luxury  which  our  own  coontiy 
is  unable  to  supply.  Trade  and  commerce  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
productions  of  many  lands,  have  awakened  curiosity,  have  widened  our  ideas  by 
bringing  us  in  contact  with  nations  of  various  manners,  speech,  and  thought, 
have  supplied  an  outlet  for  energies  which  would  otherwise  have  been  pent  up 
and  wasted,  have  accustomed  men  to  habits  of  enterprise,  forethought  and 
calculation,  have  moreover  communicated  to  us  many  arts  of  great  utility, 
and  have  put  us  in  possession  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  with  whidi 
we  are  acquainted,  either  to  save  life  or  to  lessen  pain.  These  things  we  owe 
to  the  love  of  money.  If  theologians  could  succeed  in  their  desire  to  destroy 
that  love,  all  these  things  would  cease,  and  we  should  relapse  into  comparative 
barbarism.  The  love  of  money,  like  all  our  appetites,  is  liable  to  abuse ;  but 
to  declaim  against  it  as  evil  in  itself,  and  above  all  to  represent  it  as  a  feeling 
the  indulgence  of  which  provokes  the  wrath  of  God,  is  to  betray  an  ignosuice 
natural,  perhaps,  in  former  ages,  but  shameful  in  our  time,  particularly  when  it 
proceeds  from  men  who  give  themselves  out  as  public  teachers,  and  profess  that 
it  is  their  mission  to  enlighten  the  world. 

Injurious,  however,  as  all  this  is  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  it  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  doctrines  formerly  advocated  by  the  Scotch  divines. 
What  their  ideas  were  I  have  shown  from  their  own  sermons,  the  reading  (rf 
which  has  been  the  most  painful  literary  task  I  ever  undertook,  since,  in  addition 
to  the  narrowness  and  the  dogmatism  which  even  the  best  of  such  compositioDS 
contain,  there  is  in  these  productions  a  hardness  of  heart,  an  austerity  of  temper, 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  human  happiness,  and  a  hatred  of  human  nature. 
such  as  have  rarely  been  exhibited  in  any  age,  and,  I  rejoice  to  think,  have 
never  been  exhibited  in  any  other  Protestant  country.  These  things  I  have 
resuscitated  from  the  oblivion  in  which  they  had  long  been  buried,  partly  became 
it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  Scotch  mind, 
and  partly  because  I  desired  to  show  what  the  tendency  of  theologians  is,  when 
that  tendency  is  uncontrolled.  Protestants,  generally,  are  too  apt  to  suppose 
that  there  is  something  in  their  creed  which  protects  them  against  those  huitfnl 
extravagances  which  have  been  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  are  practised 
in  the  Cathohc  Church.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake.  There  is  but  one  pro- 
tection against  the  tyranny  of  any  class  ;  and  that  is,  to  give  that  clatss  very  tittle 
power.  Whatever  the  pretensions  of  any  body  of  men  may  be,  however  smooth 
their  language,  and  however  plausible  their  claims,  they  are  sure  to  abuse  power, 
if  much  of  it  is  conferred  on  them.  The  entire  history  of  the  world  a£Foids  no 
instance  to  the  contrary.  In  Catholic  countries,  France  alone  excepted,  the 
clergy  have  more  authority  than  in  Protestant  countries.  Therefore  in  Catholic 
countries  they  do  more  harm  than  in  Protestant  countries,  and  their  pecnKar 
views  arc  developed  with  greater  freedom.  The  difference  depends  not  on  the 
nature  of  the  creed,  but  on  the  power  of  the  class.  This  is  very  apparent  in 
Scotland,  where  the  clergy,  being  supreme,  did,  Protestants  though  they  mre. 
imitate  the  ascetic,  the   unsocial,  and  the  cruel  doctrines  which  in  the  Cathiffl^ 

neither  ourselves  uur  others  is  a  "  leturhiudrance."    Of  course  he  had  in  mind  super- 
stitious and  supererogatory  hindrances. — Ed.] 
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Church  gave  rise  to  convents,  fastings*  scourgings.  and  all  the  other  appliances 
of  an  uncouth  and  ungenial  superstition. 

Indeed  the  Scotch  divines,  in  some  of  their  theories,  went  beyond  any  section 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  except  the  Spanish.  They  sought  to  destroy  not  only 
human  pleasures,  but  also  human  affections.  They  held  that  our  affections 
are  necessarily  coimected  with  our  lusts,  and  that  we  must  therefore  wean  our- 
selves from  them  as  earthly  vanities.^^  A  Christian  bad  ao  business  with  love 
or  S3rmpathy.  He  had  his  own  soul  to  attend  to,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
Let  him  look  to  himself.  On  Sunday,  in  particular,  he  must  never  think  of 
benefiting  others  ;  and  the  Scotch  clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  teach  the  people 
that  on  that  day  it  was  sinful  to  save  a  vessel  in  distress,  and  that  it  was  a  proof 
of  religion  to  leave  ship  and  crew  .to  perish.^*  They  might  go  ;  none  but  their 
wives  and  children  would  suffer,  and  that  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  break- 
ing  the  Sabbath.  So,  too,  did  the  clergy  teach  that  on  no  occasion  must  food 
or  shelter  be  given  to  a  starving  man,  unless  his  opinions  were  orthodox.^^ 
What  need  for  him  to  live  ?  Indeed  they  taught  that  it  was  a  sin  to  tolerate 
his  notions  at  all,  and  that  the  proper  course  was  to  visit  him  with  sharp  and 
immediate  punishment  .^^  Going  yet  further,  they  broke  the  domestic  ties, 
and  set  parents  against  their  offspring.  They  taught  the  father  to  smite  the 
unbeUeving  child,  and  to  slay  his  own  boy  sooner  than  allow  him  to  propagate 
error.^i     As  if  this  were  not  enough,  they  tried]^to*extirpate_anotlier  affection 

107  "  A  Christian  should  mortifie  his  affections,  which  are  his  predominant  lusts*  to 
which  our  affections  are  so  much  joined,  and  our  soul  doth  so  much  go  out  after.**  Gn^t 
spiritual  Warfare,  p.  29.  **  That  blessed  work  of  weaning  of  afiectkms  from  all  things 
that  are  here.'*    Gray*s  Great  and  Precious  Promises,  p.  86. 

>w  **  One  of  our  more  northern  ministers,  whose  parish  lies  along  the  coast  between 
Spey  and  Findom,  made  some  fishermen  do  penance  for  sabbath -breakingy  in  going  out 
to  sea,  though  purely  with  endeavour  to  save  a  vessel  in  distress  by  a  stocm.**  Lettsrs 
from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

iM  "  The  master  of  a  family  may,  and  ought  to,  deny  an  act  of  humanity  or  hospi- 
tality to  strangers  that  are  false  teachers.'*  Rutherford^ s  Free  DispuMi<m  ogaiiMl  iV»- 
tended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  176.  '*  The  Holy  Ghost  forbiddeth  the  master  of  every 
Christian  family  to  owne  a  hereticke  as  a  guest.**    Ibid,,  p.  2x9.    See  also  p.  335. 

*»  "  We  hold  that  toUeration  of  all  religions  is  not  farre  from  blasphemy.**  Ruthgr* 
ford^s  Free  Disputation  against  Preter^ded  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  30.  **  If  wolves  he 
permitted  to  teach  what  is  right  in  their  own  erroneous  conscienoe,  and  there  he  no 
*  Magistrate  to  put  them  to  shame,*  Judg.  zviii.  7,  and  no  King  to  punish  them,  then 
godlinesse  and  all  that  concemes  the  first  Table  of  the  Law  must  he  marred.*'  Ibid,, 
p.  230.  "  Wilde  and  atheisticall  liberty  of  conscience.**  p.  337*  "  Cucwd  toieratioii.*' 
p.  400.  See  also,  in  the  same  work  (pp.  no,  244)*  Rutberford*s  remarks  on  the  murder 
of  Servetus.  In  1645  Baillie,  who  was  then  in  London,  writes*  "The  Independents 
here  plead  for  a  tolleration  both  for  themselfes  and  other  sects.  My  Dissuasive  h  come 
in  time  to  doe  service  here.  We  hope  God  will  assist  us  to  remonstrate  the  wfekedness. 
of  such  an  tolleration."  And  on  account  of  the  Independents  wishing  to  show  common 
charity  towards  persons  who  differed  in  opinions  from  themselves,  Baillie  writes  next 
year  (1646),  "  The  Independents  has  the  least  zeale  to  the  truth  of  God  of  any  men  we 
know."  BaUlie's  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328,  361.  Blair,  who  was  in  London 
in  1649,  was  sorely  vexed  with  "  the  most  illegal,  irreligious,  and  wicked  proceedings 
and  actings  of  the  sectarian  army ; "  one  of  their  crimes  being  the  attempt  **  to  ndn 
religion  by  their  toleration."  Continuation  of  the  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Robert  BUi4r, 
Minister  of  St,  Andrews,  p.  213.  For  other  evidence  of  this  persecuting  spirit,  see  Bick* 
son's  Truth's  Victory  over  Error,  pp.  i59»  163,  199-202 ;  Abemethy's  Physieke  for  the 
SouU,  p.  215  ;  Durham's  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Sdomon,  p.  147  ;  DutAmm**  Comment 
tarie  upon  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  pp.  141,  i43>  330 ;  and  Shields*  Hind  Let  Loose,  p.  z68. 
>oi  "  A  third  benefit  (which  is  a  branch  of  the  former),  is  zeal  in  the  godly  against 
false  teachers,  who  shall  be  so  tender  of  the  truth  and  g^ory  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Church  (all  which  are  endangered  by  error),  that  it  shall  overcome  natural  affactkm 
in  them  ;  so  that  parents  shall  not  spare  their  own  ckHdrenp  being  tedooec^  Imt  tfiall 
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even  more  sacred  and  more  devoted  still.  They  laid  their  mde  and  i 
hands  on  the  holiest  passion  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  the  love  of  a  mother 
for  her  son.  Into  that  sanctuary  they  dared  to  intrude  ;  into  that  they  thnist 
their  gaunt  and  ungentle  forms.  If  a  mother  held  opinions  of  which  they  dis- 
approved, they  did  not  scruple  to  invade  her  household,  take  away  her  chUdren, 
and  forbid  her  to  hold  communication  with  them.**  Or  if,  jperchance.  her  son 
had  incurred  their  displeasure,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  forcible  separation, 
but  they  lalx)urcd  to  corrupt  her  heart,  and  harden  it  against  her  child,  so  that 
slie  might  l)e  privy  to  the  act.  In  one  of  these  cases,  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  church  of  Glasgow,  the  Kirk -Session  of  that  town  summoned  before  them 
a  woman,  merely  because  she  had  received  into  her  house  her  own  son,  after  the 
clergy  had  excommunicated  him.  So  effectually  did  they  work  upon  her  mind 
that  they  induced  her  to  promise  not  only  that  she  would  shut  her  door  against 
her  child,  but  that  she  would  aid  in  bringing  him  to  punishment.  She  had  sinned 
in  loving  him  :  she  had  sinned  even  in  giving  him  shelter  ;  but,  says  the  record, 
"  she  promised  not  to  do  it  again,  and  to  tell  the  magistrates  when  he  comes  next 
to  her."  203 

She  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  She  promised  to  forget  him  whom  she  had 
borne  of  her  womb  and  suckled  at  her  breast.  She  promised  to  forget  her  boy 
who  had  ofttimes  crept  to  her  knees,  who  had  slept  in  her  bosom,  and  whose 
tender  frame  she  had  watched  over  and  nursed.  All  the  dearest  associations 
of  the  past,  all  that  the  most  exquisite  form  of  human  affection  can  give  or  receive, 
all  that  delights  the  memory,  all  that  brightens  the  prospect  of  Ufe,  all  vanished, 
all  passed  away  from  the  mind  of  this  poor  woman,  at  the  bidding  of  her  spiritoal 
masters.  At  one  fell  swoop  all  were  gone.  So  potent  were  the  arts  of  these 
men,  that  they  persuaded  the  mother  to  conspire  against  her  son,  tlwit  she  might 
deliver  him  up  to  them.  They  defiled  her  nature  by  purging  it  of  its  love. 
From  that  day  her  soul  was  polluted.  She  was  lost  to  herself,  as  well  as  lost 
to  her  son.  To  hear  of  such  things  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  surge  again, 
and  raise  a  tempest  in  our  inmost  nature.  But  to  have  seen  them,  to  have  Uved 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  yet  not  to  have  rebelled  against  them,  is  to  us  utterly 
inconceivable,  and  proves  ♦  in  how  complete  a  thraldom  the  Scotch  were  hcW. 
and  how  thoroughly  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  were  enslaved. 

What  more  need  I  say  ?  What  further  evidence  need  I  bring  to  elucidate 
the  real  character  of  one  of  the  most  detestable  tjrrannies  ever  seen  on  the  earth  ? 
When  the  Scotch  Kirk  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  we  may  search  history  in 
vain  for  any  institution  which  can  compete  with  it,  except  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Between  these  two  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  analogy.  Both  were  intolerant, 
both  were  cruel,  both  made  war  upon  the  fmest  parts  of  human  nature,  and  both 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  religious  freedom.  One  difference  however  there 
was.  of  vast  importance.  In  political  matters,  the  Church,  which  was  servile 
in  Spain,  was  rel)ellious  in  Scotland.  Hence,  the  Scotch  always  had  one  direction 
in  which  they  could  speak  and  act  with  unrestrained  liberty.f      In  politict 

either  by  an  heroick  act  (such  as  was  in  Phinchas,  Numb.  zxv.  8),  themselves  judge  km 
worthy  to  die,  and  give  sentence  and  execute  U,  or  cause  him  to  be  punished,  by  bringing 
him  to  the  Magistrate,"  &c.  .  .  .  *'  The  toleration  of  a  false  religion  in  doctrine  or 
worship,  and  the  exemption  of  the  erroneous  from  civil  punishment,  is  no  more  lawfnl 
under  the  New  Testament  than  it  was  under  the  Old.**  An  Exposition  of  the  Propheeie 
of  Zechariah,  in  Huichesoh's  Exposition  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  voL  iiL  p.  203,  8vo,  1634. 

2W  Selections  from  the  Registers  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanarh,  pp.  x.  33,  56,  63,  63,  73. 

3^  I  co])y  the  exact  words  from  Wodrow^s  Collections  upon  the  Lives  of  Ministers  ef 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  71.  An  order  had  been  previously  obtained  from 
the  government,  "  requiring  the  magistrates  to  expell  furth  of  the  Tonn  all  excom- 
municated persons." 

[*  Hiatus  in  the  text.     Read  **  and  their  toleration  of  such  things  proves.*' — Ed.] 
[t  This  is  not  the  complete  account  of  the  case.    English  books  could  ciicaUtein 

Scotland.    Thus  there  was  always  some  little  nourishment  for  the  intcUectual  lilo  of  the 

better  minds. — Kd.] 
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they  found  their  vent.  There  the  mind  was  free.  And  this  was  their  salvation. 
This  saved  them  from  the  fate  of  Spain,  by  securing  to  them  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties  which  otherwise  would  have  lain  dormant,  if  indeed  they  had  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  that  long  and  enfeebhng  servitude  in  which  their 
clergy  retained  them,  and  from  which,  but  for  this  favourable  circumstance,  no 
escape  would  have  been  open. 


CHAPTER    VI 

An-  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Ixtellect  during  the  Eighteenth 

Century 

To  complete  the  hi5tor\'  and  analysis  of  the  Scotch  mind  I  have  now  to  examine 
the  pecuhar  intellectual  movement  which  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  centnry, 
and  which  for  several  reasons  deserves  careful  attention.  It  was  essentially 
a  reaction  agaiast  that  theological  spirit  which  predominated  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Such  a  reaction  would  hardly  have  been  possible  except  for 
the  fact  which  I  have  already  noticed,  namely,  that  the  political  activity  which 
produced  the  rebellion  against  the  Stuarts  saved  the  Scotch  mind  from  stagnating, 
and  prevented  that  deep  slumber  into  which  the  progress  of  superstition  wonU 
naturally  have  thrown  it.  The  long  and  stubborn  conflict  with  a  despotic 
government  kept  alive  a  certain  alertness  and  vigour  of  understanding,  which 
survived  the  struggle  that  gave  it  birth.  When  the  contest  was  ended,  and 
peace  was  restored,  the  faculties  which  for  three  generations  had  been  exercised 
in  resisting  the  executive  authority,  sought  other  employment,  and  found  another 
field  in  which  they  could  disport  themselves.  Hence  it  was  that  the  boldnea 
which  in  the  .seventeenth  century  was  practical,  became  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy 
speculative,  and  produced  a  literature  which  attempted  to  imsettle  former 
opinions,  and  to  disturb  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  human  mind.  The  move- 
ment was  revolutionary,  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
which  the  previous  movement  had  borne  to  political  tyranny.  But  this  new 
rel>ellion  had  one  striking  characteristic.  In  nearly  every  other  country,  when 
the  intellect  has  fairly  arrayed  itself  against  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the 
Church,  it  has  happened  that  the  secular  philosophy  which  has  been  engendered 
has  been  an  inductive  philosophy,  taking  for  its  basis  individual  and  roedfic 
experience,  and  seeking  by  that  means  to  overthrow  the  general  and  traditioiial 
notions  on  which  all  church  power  is  founded.  The  plan  has  been  to  xefoie 
to  accept  principles  which  could  not  be  substantiated  by  facts  ;  while  the  opposite 
and  theological  plan  is  to  force  the  facts  to  yield  to  the  principles.  In  the 
former  case,  experience  precedes  theory  ;  in  the  latter  case,  theory  precedes 
experience,  and  controls  it.  In  theology  certain  principles  are  taken  for  granted ; 
and  it  being  deemed  impious  to  question  them,  all  that  remains  for  us  is  to  leasoi 
from  them  downwards.  This  is  the  deductive  method.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inductive  method  will  concede  nothing,  but  insists  upon  reasoning  upwards,* 
and  demands  that  we  shall  have  the  liberty  of  ascertaining  the  prinaples  for 
(jurselves.  In  a  complete  scheme  of  our  knowledge,  and  when  all  our  resources 
are  fully  developed  and  marshalled  into  order,  as  they  must  eventually  be.  the 
two  methods  will  be,  not  hostile,  but  supplementary,  and  will  be  combined  into 

[*  In  this  and  subsequent  passages  Buckle  assumes  that  there  is  a  dear  and  undiqiated 
antithesis  between  *'  induction  "  and  "  deduction,"  though  in  the  closing  chapter  he 
admits  that  probably  **  all  deduction  is  preceded  by  induction.'*  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  term  Induction  is  used  in  several  senses,  even  USSl 
so  extending  it  as  to  make  it  trench  on  deduction.  See  Cainni'  Character  and  Logied 
Method  of  Political  Economy t  ed.  1875,  pp.  60-62.  For  the  strict  definition  of  inductios 
sec  Bain,  Logic,  Pt.  II.  Induction,  ch.  i.  Compare  also  Buckle's  ovm  remarks  in  bis  esuy 
on  Mill  on  Liberty  {Misc.  Works,  abridged  ed.  i.  95  seq.). — Ed.] 
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SL  single  system.  At  present,  however,  we  are  very  far  from  such  a  result ;  ♦ 
SLnd  not  only  is  every  mind  more  prone  to  one  method  than  to  another,  but  we 
:tind,  historically,  that  different  ages  and  different  countries  have  been  character- 
ized by  the  extent  to  which  one  of  these  two  schemes  has  predominated  ;  and 
-we  also  find  that  a  study  of  this  antagonism  is  the  surest  way  of  understanding 
"the  intellectual  condition  of  any  period. 

That  the  inductive  philosophy  is  even  more  marked  by  its  secular  tendencies 
than  by  its  scientific  ones,  will  be  evident  to  whoever  observes  the  epochs  in 
-which  it  has  been  most  active,  and  has  possessed  most  adherents.  Of  this 
the  history  of  the  French  mind  in  the  eighteenth  century  affords  a  good  instance, 
-where,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  may  clearly  trace  the  connexion 
"between  the  growth  of  the  inductive  method  and  the  subsequent  overthrow 
of  the  Galhcan  church.  In  England,  too,  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
with  its  determination  to  subordinate  ancient  principles  to  modem  experience, 
was  the  heaviest  blow  which  has  ever  been  inflicted  on  the  theologians,  whose 
method  is  to  begin  not  with  experience  but  with  principles  which  are  said 
to  be  inscrutable,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  beUeve  without  further  difficulty. 
And  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  scarcely  was  that  philosophy  estab- 
lished among  us,  when  it  produced  those  bold  inquiries  which  quickly  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  the  English  Church  under  Charles  I.f  From  that  terrible 
defeat  our  clergy  did  for  a  time  partly  rally  ;  but  as  their  apparent  success 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  owing  to  political  changes,  and  not  to  social 
ones,  they  were  unable  to  recover  their  hold  over  society,  and,  unless  the  nation 
should  retrograde,  there  is  no  possibility  that  they  ever  should  recover  it.  Over 
the  inferior  order  of  minds  they  still  wield  great  influence  ;  but  the  Baconian 
philosophy,  by  bringing  their  favourite  method  into  disrepute,  has  sapped  the 
very  bcise  of  their  system.  From  the  moment  that  their  mode  of  investigation 
was  discredited,  the  secret  of  their  power  was  gone.  From  the  moment  that  men 
began  to  insist  on  inquiring  into  the  validity  of  first  principles,  instead  of  accept- 
ing them  without  inquiry  and  humbly  submitting  to  them  as  matters  of  faith 
and  of  necessary  belief  ;  from  that  moment,  the  theologians,  driven  from  one 
post  to  another,  and  constantly  receding  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  know- 
ledge, have  been  forced  to  abandon  entrenchment  after  entrenchment,  until 
what  they  have  retained  of  their  former  territory  is  hardly  worth  the  struggle. 
As  a  last  resource,  they  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  determined  to  use 
the  weapons  of  their  opponents  ;  and  Paley  and  his  successors,  enlarging  the 
scheme  which  Ray  and  Derham  had  feebly  sketched,  endeavoured  by  a  skilful 
employment  of  the  inductive  method  to  compensate  their  party  for  the  failure 
of  the  deductive  one.  But  their  project,  though  ably  conceived,  has  come  to 
naught.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  it,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  old  theological  premisses  by  a  chain  of  inductive 
reasoning.  Respecting  this,  the  most  eminent  philosophers  agree  with  the 
most  eminent  theologians  ;  and  since  the  time  of  Kant  in  Germany,  and  of  Coler- 
idge in  England,  none  of  our  ablest  men,  even  among  divines  themselves,  have 
recurred  to  a  plan  which  Paley  indeed  pursued  with  vigour,  but  of  which  our 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  our  Prize -Essays,  and  such  schoolboy  productions,  are 
poor  and  barren  imitations.^     No  great  thinkers  now  follow  this  course  in  matters 

1  Of  course  I  say  this  merely  in  reference  to  their  theological  bearings.  Some  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  such  as  Bell's,  Buckland's,  and  Front's,  had  great  scientific  merit 

[*  See,  however,  the  contrary  admissions  below,  above,  noU  150,  beginning  of  par. — Ed.] 
[t  This  is  perhaps  the  worst  grounded  of  Buckle's  theses  concerning  the  Rebellion. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  ascribing  it  in  any  measure  whatever  to  the  influence 
of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  was  probably  even  less  known  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  than  among  the  royahsts.  His  first  notable  disciple  was  Hobbes.  It  is 
true  that  Bacon  before  Hobbes  desired  to  subject  the  Church  to  the  State  ;  but  it  was 
not  at  his  fountain  that  the  rebels  drank.  The  early  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  greatly  admired  his  work,  were  quietists,  shunning  political  and  religious  contro- 
versy.    Bacon  had  been  a  supporter  of  the  royal  prerogative, — Ed.] 
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of  religion.  On  the  contrary,  they  prefer  the  safer  as  well  as  the  more  philo- 
sophic method  of  dealing  with  these  subjects  on  transcendental  gronnds,  franUjr 
confessing  that  they  elude  the  grasp  of  that  inductive  philosophy  which  in  the 
department  of  science  has  achieved  such  signal  triumphs. 

The  opposition  of  these  two  methods,  and  the  inapplicability  of  the  inductive 
method  to  theological  pursuits  being  thus  apparent,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Scotch  should  have  adopted  one  of  the  methods  with  great  zeal,  and  to  the  almott 
complete  exclusion  of  the  other.  Scotland,  being  essentially  theological.  foUomd 
the  theological  plan.  The  intellectual  history  of  that  country  in  the  seventeenth 
century  is  almost  entirely  the  history  of  theology.  With  the  single  ezoeptioi 
of  Napier,  who  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  all  the  moiC 
vigorous  thinkers  were  divines.  In  physical  science  scarcely  anything  wv 
done. 2  There  was  no  poetry,  no  drama,  no  original  philosophy,  no  fine  compo- 
sitions, no  secular  literature,  now  worth  reading.^    The  only  men  of  r^  it- 

at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  and  may  even  now  be  studied  with  advantage ;  but  tk 
relig^ious  portion  of  them  is  pitiable,  and  shows  either  that  their  heart  was  not  m  thdr 
work,  oT  else  that  the  subject  was  too  wide  for  them.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  wc  shall  never  again  see  men  of  equal  eminence  hiring  themselves  out  as  paid  aihro- 
Gates,  and  receiving  fees  to  support  particular  opinions.  It  is  truly  disgraceful  that  ndk 
great  speculative  questions,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  fair  and  disinterested 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  truth,  should  be  turned  into  a  pecuniary  transaction,  in 
any  one  of  much  money  and  little  wit  can  bribe  as  many  persons  as  he  likes  to 
the  public  ear  in  favour  of  his  own  theories. 

3  ''  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  remark,  that  the  notices  of  comets  which  we 
from  Scotch  writers  down  to  this  time  (1682)  contain  nothing  but  accounts  of  the  popibr 
fancies  regarding  them.  Practical  astronomy  seems  to  have  then  been  unknouro  in  oar 
country  ;  and  hence,  while  in  other  lands  men  were  carefully  observing,  compatingiaod 
approaching  to  just  conclusions  regarding  these  illustrious  strangers  of  the  sky,  ov 
diarists  could  only  tell  us  how  many  yards  long  they  seemed  to  be,  what  ifftcti  MR 
apprehended  from  them  in  the  way  of  war  and  pestilence,  and  how  certain  pious  drrina 
*  improved  '  them  for  spiritual  edification.  Early  in  this  century  Scotland  had  pcoduerf 
one  great  philosopher,  who  had  supplied  his  craft  with  the  mathematical  instniiiaBt 
by  which  complex  problems,  such  as  the  movement  of  comets,  were  alone  to  be  iolvB& 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  country  of  Napier,  seventy  yean  after  his  tiMb 
would  have  had  many  sons  capable  of  appljring  his  key  to  such  mysteries  of  nitsft 
But  no  one  had  arisen— nor  did  any  rise  for  fifty  years  onward,  when  at  length  Cotti 
Maclaurin  unfolded  in  the  Edinburgh  University  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Nevte 
There  could  not  be  a  more  expressive  signification  of  the  character  of  the  seventenih 
century  in  Scotland.  Our  unhappy  contentions  about  external  religious  matten  hid 
absorbed  the  whole  genius  of  the  people,  rendering  to  us  the  age  of  Cowley,  of  WiDk 
and  of  Milton,  as  barren  of  elegant  literature  as  that  of  Horrocks,  of  HaUey,  tnd  of 
Newton,  was  of  science.*'     Chambers'  Domestic  Annals  of  Scoilandt  voL  ii.  pp.  444, 44S- 

3  "  Thus,  during  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradually  ttHiH 
their  language  and  their  taste ;  in  Scotland,  the  former  was  much  del>aaed  and  He 
latter  almost  entirely  lost."     History  of  Scotland,  book  viiL,  in  Robertson*s  Wcfks,  p- 160^ 

*'  But  the  taste  and  science,  the  genius  and  the  learning  of  the  age,  were  abscrini 
in  the  gulph  of  religious  controversy.  At  a  time  when  the  learning  of  Sdden  andtbe 
genius  of  Milton  conspired  to  adorn  England,  the  Scots  were  reduced  to  such  wiitBi 
as  Baillie,  Rutherford,  Guthrie,  and  the  two  Gillespies.*'  Lain^s  History  of  Scota'i 
vol.  iii.  p.  510.  **  From  the  Restoration  down  to  the  Union,  the  only  Author  of  1  mill—" 
whom  Scotland  produced  was  Burnet."     Ibid,,  voL  iv.  p.  406. 

'*  The  seventeenth  century,  fatal  to  the  good  taste  of  Italy,  threw  a  total  ni^toW 
Scotland."  ..."  Not  one  writer  who  does  the  least  credit  to  the  natkn 
during  the  century  from  1615  to  1715*  excepting  Burnet,  whose  nam 
honour  the  brightest  period.  In  particular,  no  poet  whose  works  merit  _ 
arose.  By  a  singular  fatality,  the  century  which  stands  highest  in  Fn^"*'* 
and  genius  is  one  of  the  darkest  in  those  of  Scotland."  Andtni  Scotish  PotfMS.  tiitifljl 
John  PinkerUm,  vol.  i.  pp.  iii.  iv.,  London,  1786. 
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fluence  were  the  clergy.  They  governed  the  nation,*  and  the  pulpit  was  the 
chief  engine  of  their  power.  From  the  pulpit  they  moved  all  classes  and  all 
sorts  of  intellects  ;  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest. f  There  they  instructed 
them  and  threatened  them  ;  saying  whatever  they  liked,  and  knowing  that 
what  they  said  would  be  believed.*  But  all  their  sermons,  and  all  their  contro- 
versial writings,  are  eminently  deductive  ;  not  one  of  them  attempts  an  inductive 
argrument.  The  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  never  entered  their  heads.  They 
assumed  the  truth  of  their  own  reUgious  and  moral  notions,  most  of  which  they 
had  borrowed  from  antiquity ;  they  made  those  notions  the  major  premisses  of 
their  syllogisms,  and  from  them  they  reasoned  downwards,  till  they  obtained 
their  conclusions.  They  never  suspected  that  premisses  taken  from  ancient 
times  might  be  the  result  of  the  inductions  of  those  times,  and  that,  as  know- 
ledge advanced,  the  inductions  might  need  revising.  They  assumed  that 
God  has  given  to  us  first  principles,  and  that  He,  having  revealed  them,  it  would 
ill  become  us  to  scrutinize  them.  That  He  had  revealed  them,  they  took  for 
granted,  and  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  prove.*^  Their  method  being  thus  entirely 
deductive,  all  they  were  concerned  with  was  to  beware  that  no  error  crept  in 
between  the  premisses  and  the  conclusions.  And  this  part  of  their  task  they 
accomplished  with  great  ability.  They  were  acute  dialecticians,  and  rarely 
blundered  in  what  is  termed  the  formal  part  of  logic.  In  dealing  with  their 
premisses  after  they  obtained  them,  they  were  extremely  skilful ;  how  they 
obtained  them,  they  were  very  heedless.  That  was  a  point  they  never  examined 
with  anything  approaching  to  impartiality.  According  to  their  method,  all 
that  was  requisite  was  to  draw  inferences  from  what  had  been  supematurally 
communicated.  On  the  other  hand  the  inductive  method  would  have  taught 
them  that  the  first  question  was,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  supematurally 
communicated  ?  They,  as  deductive  reasoners,  assumed  the  very  preliminaries 
which  inductive  reasoners  would  have  disputed. t  They  proceeded  from  generals 
to  particulars,  instead  of  from  particulars  to  generals.  And  they  would  not 
allow  either  themselves  or  others  to  sift  the  general  propositions,  which  were 
to  cover  and  control  the  particular  facts.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  the 
wider  propositions  were  already  established,  and  were  to  be  treated  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  old  and  syllogistic  logic.     Indeed,  they  were  so  convinced 

*  Ray,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1661,  could  not  suppress  a  httle  professional  envy 
when  he  saw  how  much  higher  ecclesiastics  were  rated  there  than  in  England.  He  says, 
"  The  people  here  frequent  their  churches  much  better  than  in  England,  and  have  their 
ministers  in  more  esteem  and  veneration."  Ray*s  Memorials,  edited  by  Dr.  Lankester 
for  the  Ray  Society^  p.  161. 

6  •'  Believing  ignorance  is  much  better  than  rash  and  presumptuous  knowledge. 
Ask  not  a  reason  of  these  things,  but  rather  adore  and  tremble  at  the  mystery  and  majesty 
of  them."  Binning' s  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Even  BibUcal  criticism  was  prohibited  ; 
and  Dickson  says  of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible,  "  We  are  not  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  name  of  the  writer  or  time  of  writing  of  any  part  thereof,  especially  because 
God  of  set  purpose  concealeth  the  name  sundry  times  of  the  writer,  and  the  time  when 
it  was  written."     Dickson's  Explication  of  the  Psalms,  p.  291. 

[*  That  is,  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the 
Government  after  the  Restoration  stood  for  absolutism  and  Episcopalianism. — Ed.] 

[t  Burton,  on  the  contrary,  writes  that  *'  the  higher  orders  have  always  in  Scotland 
but  scantily  partaken  in  the  religious  fervour  so  abundant  among  the  humbler  body 
of  the  people  "  (History  of  Scotland,  vii.  425) ;  and  Buckle  in  his  own  MSS.  had  trans- 
cribed testimony  to  the  same  effect  {Misc.  Works,  abridged  ed.  ii.  234). — Ed.] 

[t  As  did  all  theologians  till  sceptics  attacked  them.  On  this  point  the  Enghsh 
theologians  were  in  the  same  case.  However  inductive,  they  never  **  disputed  "  their 
own  creed.  Strictly  speaking,  as  Buckle  virtually  admits  a  few  sentences  earlier, 
orthodoxy  sets  out  not  with  a  deduction  but  with  an  imperfect  induction,  inasmuch 
as  it  reasons  from  the  contents  of  the  Bible  to  its  inspired  authority.  That  being  taken 
as  granted,  the  deduction  follows,  as  on  a  scientific  principle. — Ed.] 
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of  the  impropriety  of  the  inductive  method  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  asxit 
that  it  was  by  means  of  the  syllogism  that  the  Deity  communicated  His  wishes 
to  man  * 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  clergy  holding  these  views  respectiq^ 
the  best  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  over  the 
nation  to  their  side,  and  should  labour  to  make  their  own  method  of  investigatioa 
entirely  supersede  the  opposite  method.  Nor  was  this  a  very  difficult  task.  The 
prevailing  credulity  was  one  great  point  in  their  favour,  inasmuch  as  it  made 
men  more  willing  to  accept  propositions  than  to  scrutinize  them.  When  the 
propositions  were  accepted,  nothing  was  left  but  to  reason  from  them  :  and  the 
most  active  intellects  in  Scotland,  being  constantly  en^^aged  in  this  procea. 
acquired  complete  mastery  over  it.  and  the  dexterity  they  displa3red  increased 
its  repute.  Besides  this,  the  clergy,  who  were  its  zealous  champions,  had  mono- 
polized  all  the  sources  of  education,  both  public  and  private.  In  no  other  Pro- 
testant country  have  they  exercised  such  control  over  the  universities;  not 
only  the  doctrines  taught,  but  also  the  mode  of  teaching  them,  being  in  Scot- 
land placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Church.^  This  power  they  of  couise 
used  to  propagate  their  own  plan  of  obtaining  truth ;  and  as  long  as  their 
power  remained  undiminished,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  the  opposite  or 
inductive  plan  should  gain  a  hearing.  Over  grammar-schools  the  cleisy 
I)(>ssessed  an  authority  fully  equal  to  that  which  they  had  in. the  universities' 
They  also  appointed  and  removed,  at  their  own  pleasure,  teachers  of  eveiy 
grade,  from  village  schoolmasters  to  tutors  in  private  families.*  In  this  way 
each  generation,  as  it  arose,  was  brought  under  their  influence,  and  made  subject 
to  their  notions.  Taking  the  mind  of  Scotland  while  it  was  young  and  flexible, 
tliey  Ixint  it  to  their  own  method.  Hence  that  method  be!came  snpreoie;  it 
reigned  everywhere  ;  not  a  voice  was  lifted  up  against  it ;  and  no  one  had  an 
uWa  that  there  was  more  than  one  path  by  which  truth  could  be  reached,  or  that 

«  '*  Christ  from  heaven  proposcth  a  syllogism  to  SauVs  fury."  Rutherforits  Cknal 
Dying,  p.  1 80.  **  The  conclusion  of  a  practical  syllogism,  whereby  the  believer  conchKleth 
from  the  gospel  that  he  shall  be  saved."  Durham's  Law  Unsealed,  p.  97.  "  All  astoraiM 
is  by  practical  syllogism,  the  first  whereof  must  needs  be  a  Soripture  truth."  Gnfi 
Precious  Promises,  p.  139.  [This  does  not  involve  alleging  "impropriety"  in  theia- 
(hictivc  method.  A  syllogism  proceeds  upon  data  which  may  be  inductively  reached^ 
If  the  *'  first "  be  a  text,  it  is  none  the  less  a  supposed  datum  of  experience,  and  the 
"  second  "  may  be  any  fact  of  observation. — Ed,] 

7  Bower  {History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  voL  L  p.  a  17)  says,  "The  historjT 
of  the  universities  and  of  the  church  is  in  modem  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  every  othtf 
civilized  portion  of  the  globe,  very  nearly  connected.  They  are  mote  nearly  connected 
in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  civilized  country  called  Protestant ;  because  the  General 
Assembly  have  the  legal  power  of  inquiring  into  the  economy  of  the  institutkns.  bolh 
as  it  respects  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  doctrines,  whether  religious,  moral,  or  phydcaL 
which  arc  taught."  Spalding,  under  the  year  1639,  gives  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
(General  Assembly  in  "  the  College  of  Old  Aberdeen."  Spaldin^s  History  of  ih§  TnMa, 
vol.  i.  p.  178.  See  also,  on  the  authority  exercised  by  the  General  Anembly  owr  tie 
universities,  a  curious  little  book,  called  The  Government  and  Order  of  ihe  CkmrA  tl 
Scotland,  Hdiiiburgh,  1690,  p.  25.  [These  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  conshknd 
tlie  case  of  New  England. — Ed.] 

^  In  1632  the  **  ministers  "  of  Perth  were  greatly  displeased  because  John  RowW 
made  master  of  the  grammar-school  without  their  consent.  The  Chronide  of  PflA 
p.  33,  where  it  is  stated  that,  consequently.  "  thair  wes  much  outcrying  in  the  pulpett" 

^  See,  for  instance,  Minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  St.  Andrews  and  Cupar,  pp.  6iSb  Sji 
84,  118.  One  of  the  entries  is,  that  in  January,  1648,  "The  Presbyterie  ocdaJned that 
all  young  students,  who  waittes  on  noblemen  or  gentlemen  within  thir  bounds,  aither  h) 
teach  thcr  children,  or  catechise  and  pray  in  ther  families,  to  frequent  the  Rreabyleriih 
that  the  brethcr  may  cognosce  what  they  ar  reading,  and  what  profidende  they  nuha 
in  ther  studies,  and  to  know  also  ther  behaviour  in  the  said  families,  and  of  thdr  aflse- 
tione  to  the  Covenant  and  present  religione.'*  p.  xx8.  Compare  SOeeHom  from  4f 
Retfisters  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark,  pp.  56,  65. 
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the  human  understanding  was  of  any  use,  except  to  deal  deductively  with  pre- 
misses which  were  not  to  be  inductively  examined. 

The  inductive  or  analytic  spirit  *  being  thus  unknown,  and  the  deductive 
or  synthetic  spirit  being  alone  favoured,  it  happened  that  when,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  circumstances  already  mentioned  gave  rise  to  a  great 
intellectual  movement,  that  movement,  though  new  in  its  results,  was  not  new 
in  the  method  by  which  the  results  were  obtained.  A  secular  philosophy  was 
indeed  established,  and  the  ablest  men,  instead  of  being  theological,  became 
scientific.  But  so  completely  had  the  theological  plan  occupied  Scotland,  that 
even  philosophers  were  unable  to  escape  from  its  method,  and,  as  I  am  about 
to  show,  the  inductive  method  exercised  no  influence  over  them.f  This  most 
carious  fact  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  explains  many  events  which  would  otherwise  appear  incompatible  with 
each  other.  It  also  suggests  an  analogy  with  Germany,  where  the  deductive 
method  has  for  a  long  period  been  equally  prevalent,  owing  to  predsely  the 
same  causes.  In  both  countries  the  secular  movement  of  the  eighteenth  centuiv 
was  unable  to  become  inductive  ;  and  this  intellectual  afi&nity  between  two  such 
otherwise  different  nations  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  principal  reason  why  the 
Scotch  and  German  philosophies  have  so  remarkably  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other  ;  Kant  and  Hamilton  being  the  most  finished  specimens  of  their  inter- 
course. To  this  England  forms  a  complete  contrast.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bacon,  the  greatest  English  thinkers,  Newton 
and  Harvey  excepted,  t  were  eminently  inductive  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  signs  were  clearly  exhibited  of  a  counter-movement,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  return  in  some  degree  to  the  deductive  method.^  This 
we  are  in  many  respects  justified  in  doing,  because  in  the  progress  of  onr  know- 
ledge we  have  by  a  long  course  of  induction  arrived  at  several  condnsions 
which  we  may  safely  treat  deductively  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may  make  them  the 
major  premisses  of  new  arguments.  The  same  process  has  been  seen  in  France, 
where  the  exclusively  inductive  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  H  preceded 

^0  This  I  have  akeady  touched  upon  (above,  p.  501).  Hereafter*  and  in  my  special 
history  of  the  English  mind,  I  shall  examine  it  carefully  and  in  detaiL  The  revival 
of  the  old  logic  is  a  great  symptom  of  it.  ,Works  like  those  of  Whately,  De  Morgan, 
and  Mansel,  couJd  not  have  been  produced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  at  all  events, 
if  by  some  extraordinary  combination  of  events  they  had  been  produced,  they  would 
have  found  no  readers.  As  it  is,  they  have  exercised  a  very  extensive  and  very  salutary 
influence  ;  and  although  Archbishop  Whately  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  histcxy 
of  formal  logic,  his  exposition  of  its  ordinary  processes  is  so  adinirably  dear  that  he  has 
probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  towards  impressing  his  contemporaries 
with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  deductive  reasoning.  He  has  however  not  done  sufficient 
justice  to  the  opposite  school,  and  has  indeed  fallen  into  the  old  academical  error  of 
supposing  that  all  reasoning  is  by  syllogism.  We  might  just  as  well  say  that  all  move- 
ment is  by  descent. 

[*  This  definition  will  hardly  hold  good.    Analysis  may  be  carried  on  deductively 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  much  given  to  it.    Hume's 
philosophy  is  at  many  points  an  analysis  of  experience. — Ed.] 

[t  This  specific  statement  is  probably  an  error.  Secular  thinkers,  such  as  Karnes, 
Smith,  Hume,  Ferguson,  and  the  other  historians,  must  have  been  influenced  by  induc- 
tive processes,  though  what  they  undertook  to  do  as  reasoners  was  to  argue  their  prob- 
lems on  deductive  lines.  Parts  of  Hume*s  philosophic  argument  are  inductive,  though 
he  usually  gives  prominence  to  his  deductions.  See  Buckle's  own  words,  above,  p.  r43. 
—Ed.] 

f  t  Even  these  must  often  have  reasoned  inductively.  Harvey  certainly  made  autopsies, 
and  even  experiments  on  animals,  though  he  seems  to  have  profited  little  by  the  latter. 
See  the  citations,  as  distinct  from  the  arguments,  of  Mr.  S.  Paget,  Experimenis  on  Animais, 
1900,  pp.  6-10. — Ed.] 

[||  If  this  be  accurate,  the  Scottish  thinkers  were  certainly  *'  influenced  *'  by  the  indue 
tive  method ;  for  they  were  all  influenced  by  their  French  contemporaries.    See  CaHyle^s 
Essay  on  Burns,  1869  ed.  of  Miscellanies,  ii.  37-38. — ^Ed.] 
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a  partial  resuscitation  of  deductive  philosophy  in  the  nineteenth  oentoiy.  In 
Scotland,  however,  there  have  been  no  such  vicissitudes.  In  that  coontiT 
men  have  always  been  deductive  ;  even  the  most  original  thinkers  being  unable 
to  UK* rate  themselves  from  the  universal  tendency,  and  being  forced  to  accept 
a  methrxl  which  time  had  consecrated,  and  which  was  interwoven  with  all  the 
associations  of  the  national  mind. 

Jo  understand  the  investigation  into  which  we  are  alxnit  to  enter,  the  reader 
must  firmly  seize,  and  keep  before  his  eyes,  the  essential  difference  between 
deduction,  which  reasons  from  principles,  and  induction,  which  reasons  to 
pnnci])lcs.  He  must  remember  that  induction  proceeds  from  the  smaller 
to  the  iiTcnicT ;  deduction  from  the  greater  to  the  smaller.  Induction  is 
from  particulars  to  generals,  and  from  the  senses  to  the  ideas ;  dednction  ii 
from  generals  to  particulars,  and  from  the  ideas  to  the  senses.  By  indnction 
wc  rise  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  by  deduction  we  descend  fron 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  Accompanying  this  distinction  there  are  oeftan 
qualities  of  mind  which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  characterise  the  a^ 
nation,  or  individual  in  which  one  of  these  methods  is  predominant.  Ilie 
inductive  philosopher  is  naturally  cautious,  patient,  and  somewhat  creeping; 
while  the  deductive  philosopher  is  more  remarkable  for  boldness,  dexterity. 
and  often  rashness.  The  deductive  thinker  invariably  assumes  certain  pie- 
misses,  which  are  quite  different  from  the  hypotheses  essential  to  the  belt 
induction.  These  premisses  are  sometimes  borrowed  from  antiquity ;  some- 
times  they  are  taken  from  the  notions  which  happen  to  prevail  in  the  snnonnd- 
ing  society  ;  sometimes  they  are  the  result  of  a  man's  own  peculiar  oigania- 
tion  ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  they  are  deliberately  invented 
with  the  object  of  arriving  not  at  truth,  but  at  an  approximation  to  tmth. 
Finally,  and  to  sum  up  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  a  deductive  habit,  being 
essentially  synthetic,  always  tends  to  multiply  original  principles  or  laws ;  while 
the  tendency  of  an  inductive  habit  is  to  diminish  those  laws  by  gradual  and 
successive  analysis.* 

These  being  the  two  fundamental  divisions  of  human  inquiry,  it  is  surely  a 
most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland  that  during  the  ei^teenth 
century  all  the  great  thinkers  belonged  to  the  former  division,  and  that  in  the 
very  few  instances  of  induction  which  their  works  contain,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
steps  they  subsequently  took,  that  they  regarded  such  inductions  as  unimportait 
in  themselves,  and  as  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  suppUed  the  premisses  lor 
another  and  deductive  invc*stigation.  As  the  various  deptartments  of  our  knov- 
ledge  have  never  yet  been  co-ordinated  and  treated  as  a  whole,  probably  no  OM 
is  aware  of  the  universality  of  this  movement  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  extat 
to  which  it  pervaded  every  science,  and  governed  every  phase  of  thou^t.  To 
])rove,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  it  acted,  I  now  purpose  to  examiae  iti 
working  in  all  the  principal  forms  of  speculation,  whether  ph3^cal  or  monl. 
and  to  show  that  in  each  the  same  method  was  adopted.  In  doing  this  I  nmt 
lor  the  sake  of  clearness  proceed  according  to  a  natural  arrangement  of  the 
different  topics  ;  but  1  will,  whenever  it  is  possible,  also  follow  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  the  Scotch  mind  unfolded  itself ;  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand not  only  the  character  of  that  remarkable  Uterature.  but  likewise  the 
ste])s  of  its  growth,  and  the  astonishing  vigour  with  which  it  emancipated  itsdf 
from  the  sliackle,s  which  superstition  had  imposed. 

The  l)eginning  of  the  great  secular  philosophy  of  Scotland  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  Francis  Hutcheson.*^     This  eminent  man.  though  l)om  in  Ireland,  wasd 

>i  Sec  a  letter  from  Sir  J  nines  Mackiiitush  to  Parr,  in  MackiniosfCs  Memoirs,  LondoBi 

I  *  This  creates  a  difficulty  for  Buckle's  thesis.  It  cannot  be  maintain^tft  that  HoBM 
atul  Smith  **  nmltii)lied  original  principles  "  in  their  reasonings.  It  would  have  beet 
iiiun;  accurate  to  speak  of  d  priori  and  d  posteriori  methods.  If  we  take  the  theory  of 
I)lan<:tary  angels,  ur  deities  of  the  elements,  as  a  sample  of  spontaneous  inductko*  wd 
Newtou*s  law  of  gravitation  as  a  sample  of  deduction*  the  facts  are  not  as  Buckk  ny^ 

—  llD.J 
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Scotch  family,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  year  1729.12  By  his  lectures, 
ind  by  his  works,  he  diffused  a  taste  for  bold  inquiries  into  subjects  of  the  deepest 
mportance,  but  concerning  which  it  had  previously  been  supposed  nothing 
Tesh  was  to  be  learned  ;  the  Scotch  having  hitherto  been  taught  that  all  truths 
•especting  our  own  nature  which  were  essential  to  be  known,  had  been  already 
•evealed.  Hutcheson,  however,  did  not  fear  to  construct  a  system  of  morafe 
iccording  to  a  plan  entirely  secular,  and  no  example  of  which  had  been  exhibited 
n  Scotland  before  his  time.  The  principles  from  which  he  started  were  not 
heological,  but  metaphysical.*  They  were  collected  from  what  he  deemed 
he  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  instead  of  being  collected  as  heretofore 
rom  what  had  been  supernaturally  communicated.  He  therefore  shifted  the 
ield  of  study.  Though  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  revelation,  he  held  that  the 
Jest  rules  of  conduct  could  be  ascertained  without  its  assistance,  and  could  be 
irrived  at  by  the  unaided  wit  of  man  ;  and  that,  when  arrived  at,  they  were 
n  their  aggregate  to  be  respected  as  the  Law  of  Nature.^^  This  confidence 
n  the  power  of  the  human  understanding  was  altogether  new  in  Scotland,! 
ind  its  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  the  national  literature.  Previously,  men 
lad  been  taught  that  the  understanding  was  a  rash  and  foolish  thing,  which 
>ught  to  be  repressed,  and  which  was  unfit  to  cope  with  the  problems  presented 
o  itM  Hutcheson,  however,  held  that  it  was  quite  able  to  deal  with  them, 
>ut  that  to  do  so  it  must  be  free  and  unfettered.  Hence  he  strenuously  advo- 
cated that  right  of  private  judgment  which  the  Scotch  Kirk  had  not  only  assailed, 
>ut  had  almost  destroyed.  He  insisted  that  each  person  had  a  right  to  form  his 
)pinion  according  to  the  evidence  he  possessed,  and  that,  this  right  being  inalien- 


835,  vol.  i.  p.  334.  "  To  Hutcheson  the  taste  for  speculation  in  Scotland,  and  all  the 
'hilosophical  opinions  (except  the  Berkleian  Humisin)  may  be  traced."  M.  Cousin 
Histoire  de  la  Philosophic,  premiere  serie,  vol.  iv.  p.  35,  Paris,  1846)  observes,  that  before 
lutcheson  *'  il  n'avait  paru  en  Ecosseniun  toivain  ni  un  professeur  de  philosophic  im 
«u  remarquable." 

12  Tytler's  Memoirs  of  Karnes,  Edinburgh,  1814,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  HutchesofCs  Moral 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.,  London,  1755,  4to. 

13  **  The  intention  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  to  direct  men  to  that  course  of  action  which 
ends  most  effectually  to  promote  their  greatest  happiness  and  perfection  ;  as  far  as 
t  can  be  done  by  observations  aud  conclusions  discoverable  from  the  constitution  of 
ature,  without  any  aids  of  supernatural  revelation  :  these  maxims  or  rules  of  conduct 
re  therefore  reputed  as  laws  of  nature,  and  the  system  or  collection  of  them  is  called 
he  Law  of  Nature."     Hutcheson's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

1*  "  The  natural  understanding  is  the  most  whorish  thing  in  the  world."  ..."  The 
nderstanding,  even  in  the  search  of  truth  amongst  the  creatures,  is  a  rash,  precipitate, 
nd  unquiet  thing."  Rutherford's  Christ  Dying,  p.  181.  "  Innocent  Adam,"  indeed, 
lys  Boston,  "  Innocent  Adam  had  a  stock  of  gracious  abilities,  whereby  he  might  have, 
y  the  force  of  moral  considerations,  brought  himself  to  perform  duty  aright.  But 
here  is  that  with  us  ?  "    Boston's  Sermons,  p.  65. 

[*  In  that  case,  the  "  deductive  "  method  must  be  ascribed  to  a  popular  English 
linker,  for  Hutcheson  as  a  moralist  was  certainly  a  disciple  of  Shaftesbury.  See  the 
liter's  introduction  to  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  1900,  pp.  xiv.,  xxxvii.  Buckle 
niself  noted  in  his  Commonplace  Book  (A/ tsc^/Zan^ows  and  Posthumous  W^orfts,  abridged 
I.  1885,  i.  277 )»  that  Shaftesbury  "  followed  the  deductive  method."  But  Prof.  Sidg- 
ick  jiFonounces  Shaftesbury  "  the  first  moralist  who  distinctly  takes  psychological 
iperience  as  the  basis  of  ethics,"  adding  that  '*  the  substance  of  Shaftesbury's  main 
guments  was  adopted  by  Butler."  {Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics,  3rd  ed.  p.  100). 
-Ed.] 

[f  That  is,  in  Scottish  literature.  Hobbes  had  however  been  read  by  many  in  Scot- 
nd,  as  had  Spinoza;  See  Halyburton's  Natural  Religion  Insufficient,  Edinburgh, 
ri4,  p.  31.— Ed.] 
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ahlr.  none  but  weak  minds  would  abstain  from  exercising  it.^^  Every  one  was 
to  judge  according  to  his  own  light,  and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  inrindng 
men  to  profess  sentiments  contrary  to  their  convictions.^^  So  far,  however, 
was  tliis  from  being  understood,  that  we  found  all  the  little  sects  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  abusing  each  other,  merely  because  their  views  were 
different.  It  was  strange  to  hear  how  the  professors  of  one  creed  would  stigma- 
tize the  professors  of  other  creeds  as  idolatrous,  and  would  demand  that  penalties 
should  be  inflicted  on  them.  In  point  of  fact,  all  had  much  that  was  good ; 
and  their  only  real  evil  was  this  love  of  persecution.^'  But  the  vulgar  deemed 
every  one  a  heretic  who  did  not  believe  what  they  believed  ;  and  this  way  of 
thinking  had  been  too  much  countenanced  by  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  felt 
their  vanity  offended  at  the  idea  of  laymen  pretending  to  be  wiser  than  their 
spiritual  teachers,  and  venturing  to  disagree  with  what  they  said.^ 

Such  large  views  of  liberty  were  far  in  advance  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  propounded,  and  could  exercise  no  influence,  except  over  a  few  thinkiiiK 
men.  These  and  similar  doctrines  were,  however,  repeated  by  HutcheaoD 
in  his  lectures  every  year.^^  And  strange  indeed  they  must  have  seemed.  To 
those  who  received  them,  they  were  utterly  subversive  of  the  prevailing  theo- 
logical spirit,  which  regarded  toleration  as  impious,  and  which,  seeking  to  confine 
the  human  mind  within  the  limits  of  foregone  conclusions,  deemed  it  a  duty  to 
chastise  those  who  overstepped  them.  In  opposition  to  this,  Hutcheson  let 
in  the  elements  of  inquiry,  of  discussion,  and  of  doubt.  There  is  also  another 
point  in  which  his  philosophy  is  memorable,  as  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebelhon 

^^  \'  A  like  natural  right  every  intelligent  being  has  about  his  own  opinions,  speculative 
or  practical,  to  judge  according  to  the  evidence  that  appears  to  him.  This  right  appean 
from  the  very  constitution  of  the  rational  mind,  which  can  assent  or  dissent  solely  accod* 
iiig  to  the  evidence  presented,  and  naturally  desires  knowledge.  The  same  considen- 
tioiis  show  this  right  to  be  unaUenable  :  it  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  another: 
though  where  there  is  a  previous  judgment  formed  concerning  the  superior  wisdom  of 
another,  or  his  infallibility,  the  opinion  of  this  other,  to  a  weak  mind,  may  beoooie 
sufhcieiit  evidence.  As  to  opinions  about  the  I>eity,  religion,  and  virtue*  this  ri^tii 
further  confirmed  by  all  the  noblest  desires  of  the  soul ;  as  there  can  be  no  virtue,  bat 
rather  impiety,  in  not  adhering  to  the  opinions  we  think  just,  and  in  professing  the  oqb- 
trary.''  Hutchesoti's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  L  pp.  295,  296.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  311 
"  ICvcry  rational  creature  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself  in  these  matters :  and  as  met 
must  assent  according  to  the  evidence  that  appears  to  them,  and  cannot  command tbiir 
own  assent  in  opposition  to  it,  this  right  is  plainly  unalienable." 

10  **Thus  no  man  can  really  change  his  sentiments,  judgments,  and  inward  affectionak 
at  the  pleasure  of  another,  nor  can  it  tend  to  any  good  to  make  him  profess  what  is  con- 
trary to  his  heart.*'     Hutchesoti's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  L  pp.  261,  262. 

17  ''  Arians  and  Socinians  are  idolaters  and  denyers  of  God,  say  the  orthodox.  They 
retort  upon  the  orthodox,  that  they  are  Tritheists  ;  and  so  do  other  sects  :  and  thn  they 
spirit  up  magistrates  to  persecute.  While  yet  it  is  plain  that  in  all  these  sects  then  arc 
all  the  same  motives  to  all  social  virtues  from  a  belief  of  a  moral  providence,  the  sane 
ackiKJwlcdginents  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  source  of  all  the  good  we  enjoy  or  hope 
for,  and  the  same  gratitude  and  resignation  to  him  recommended.  Nor  do  any  of  their 
schemes  excite  men  to  vices,  except  that  horrid  tenet,  too  common  to  most  of  tbenu 
the  right  of  persecuting."  Hutchesoti's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  3x6.  See  abo  voLL 
p.  160  ;  and  Hutchesoti's  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  London,  X73S» 
p.  2S3. 

lu  '*  We  all  know  the  notions  entertained  by  the  vulgar  conoeming  all  hexetidB;  «• 
know  the  pride  of  schoolmen  and  many  ecclesiasticks ;  how  it  galls  their  inscdent  vanity 
tliat  any  man  should  assume  to  himself  to  be  wiser  than  they  in  tenets  of  zeligifln  Iff 
differing  from  them."     Hutcheson's  Moral  Philosophy,  voL  i.  p.  167. 

1^  *'  As  lie  had  occasion  every  year  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  to  explain  the  orips 
of  government,  and  compare  the  different  forms  of  it,  he  took  peculiar  care,  while  on  that 
subject,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. "    Lccchmans  Life  of  Hutcheson,  p.  xxxv.,  prefixed  to  Hutcheson's  MotaI  Pkilotepiv 
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of  the  Scotch  intellect.  We  saw  in  the  last  chapter  how  successfully  the  teachers 
of  the  people  had  inculcated  doctrines  of  the  darkest  asceticism,  and  how  natur- 
ally those  doctrines  had  arisen  out  of  the  enormous  authority  possessed  by  the 
Church.  Against  such  notions  Hutcheson  set  his  face  strenuously.  He  rightly 
supposed  that  an  admiration  of  every  kind  of  beauty,  so  far  from  being  sinful, 
is  essential  to  a  complete  and  well-balanced  mind  ;  and  the  most  original  part 
of  his  philosophy  consists  of  the  inquiries  which  he  made  into  the  working  and 
origin  of  our  ideas  on  that  subject.  Hitherto,  the  Scotch  had  been  taught  that 
the  emotions  which  beauty  excites  were  owing  to  the  corruption  of  our  nature, 
and  ought  to  be  repressed.  Hutcheson  on  the  other  hand  insisted]  that  they 
were  good  in  themselves  ;  that  they  were  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  they  deserved  a  special  and  scientific  study .20  And  with  such 
skill  did  he  investigate  them  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living 
authorities,  he  is  the  originator  of  all  subsequent  inquiries  into  these  matters  ; 
his  being  the  lirst  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  beauty  in  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  spirit. 21 

Not  only  in  speculative  views,  but  also  in  practical  recommendations,  Hutche- 
son displayed  the  same  tendency  ;  everywhere  endeavouring  to  break  down  that 
gloomy  fabric  which  superstition  had  built  up.22  His  predecessors,  and  indeed 
nearly  all  his  contemporaries  who  exercised  much  influence,  represented  pleasure 
as  immoral,  and  opposed  themselves  to  the  fine  arts,  which  they  considered 
dangerous,  as  ministering  to  our  pleasures,  and  thereby  distracting  our  minds 
from  serious  concerns.  Hutcheson,  however,  declared  that  the  fine  arts  were 
to  be  cherished  ;  for,  he  said,  they  are  not  only  agreeable,  but  also  reputable, 
and  to  employ  our  time  with  them  is  honourable.23  That  such  is  the  case  is 
obvious  enough  to  us,  but  it  was  long  indeed  since  similar  language  had  been 
heard  in  Scotland  from  a  great  public  teacher,*  and  it  was  completely  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  notions.     But  Hutcheson  went  even  further.     Not  content 


20  "  The  ideas  of  beauty  and  harmony,  hke  other  sensible  ideas,  are  necessarily  plea- 
sant to  us,  as  well  as  iuiinediately  so."  Hutcheson' s  Inquiry  into  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  p.  11.  "  Our  sense  of  beauty  seems  designed  to  give  us  positive  pleasure."  p.  71. 
'*  Beauty  gives  a  favourable  presumption  of  gogd  moral  dispositions."  p.  257.  "  But 
it  is  plain  we  have  not  in  our  power  the  modelling  of  our  senses  or  desires,  to  form  them 
for  a  private  interest  ;  they  are  fixed  for  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature,  subservient 
V>  the  interest  of  the  system  ;  so  that  each  individual  is  made,  previously  to  his  own 
choice,  a  member  of  a  great  body,  and  aflfected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  ;  or  at 
least  of  many  parts  of  it  ;  nor  can  he  break  himself  off  at  pleasure."  Hutcheson' s  Essay 
on  the  Passions,  pp.   105,  106. 

21  "  Fille  de  la  scholastique,  la  philosophie  luoderne  est  demeuree  longtemps  6trang^re 
aux  graces,  et  les  Recherches  d' Hutcheson  presentent,  je  crois,  le  premier  traits  special 
sur  le  beau,  ecrit  par  un  moderne.  KUes  out  paru  en  1725.  Cette  date  est  presque 
celle  de  I'avenement  de  I'esthetique  dans  la  philosophie  europeenne.  L'ouvrage  du 
pere  Andre,  en  France,  est  de  1741,  celui  de  Baumgarten,  en  Allemagne,  est  de  1750. 
Ce  n'est  pas  un  petit  honneur  k  Hutcheson  d' avoir  le  premier  soumis  I'id^e  du  beau 
a  une  analyse  methodique  et  reguliere."  Cousin,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie,  premiere 
serie,  vol.  iv.  p.  84. 

22  In  his  Inquiry  into  Beauty  and  Virtue,  p.  107,  he  so  completely  opposed  the  pre- 
vailing notions  as  to  assert  that  "  our  perception  of  pleasure  is  necessary,  and  nothing  is 
advantageous  or  naturally  good  to  us  but  what  is  apt  to  raise  pleasure  mediately,  or 
immediately."  Compare  what  he  says  at  p.  91  respecting  *'  superstitious  prejudices 
against  actions  apprehended  as  offensive  to  the  Deity." 

23  "  Hence  a  taste  for  the  ingenious  arts  of  musick,  sculpture,  painting,  and  even  for 
the  manly  diversions,  is  reputable."  Hutcheson's  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  At 
p.  129  he  says,  that  in  them  "  our  time  is  agreeably  and  honourably  employed."  See  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

[♦  It  had  never  been  heard  at  all — save  in  so  far  as  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics  or 
the  writings  of  the  French  critics  were  there  read. — Ed.] 
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with  raising  his  voice  in  favour  of  wealth, 24  which  the  Scotch  ciersy  stigmatized 
a:s  one  of  the  most  pernicious  and  carnal  of  all  things,  he  fearlessly  asserted 
that  all  our  natural  appetites  are  lawful,  and  that  the  gratification  of  them  is 
consistent  with  the  highest  virtue-^'^  In  hLs  eyes  they  were  lawful  because 
they  were  natural ;  while  according  to  the  theological  theory  their  being  natural 
made  them  unlawful.  And  here  Ues  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
practical  views  of  Hutcheson  and  those  previously  received.  He,  like  evefy 
great  thinker  since  the  seventeenth  century,  loved  human  nature,  and  respected 
it  ;  but  he  neither  loved  nor  respected  those  who  unduly  trammelled  it,  and 
thereby  weakened  its  vigour,  as  well  as  impaired  its  beauty.  He  placed  more 
confidence  in  mankind  than  in  the  rulers  of  mankind.  The  Scotch  divines 
who  preceded  him  were  the  libellers  of  their  species  ;  they  calumniated  the  whde 
human  race.  According  to  them,  there  was  nothing  in  us  but  sin  and  corruption : 
and  therefore  all  our  desires  were  to  be  checked.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
Hutcheson  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  publicly  combated  these 
degrading  notions.  With  a  noble  and  lofty  aim  did  he  undertake  his  task. 
Venerating  the  human  mind,  he  was  bent  on  vindicating  its  dignity  against 
those  who  disputed  its  titles.  Unhappily  he  could  not  succeed  ;  the  prejudices 
of  his  time  were  too  strong.  Still,  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power.  He  opposed 
the  tide  which  he  was  unable  to  stem  ;  he  attacked  what  it  was  impossible  to 
destroy  ;  and  he  cast  from  his  philosophy,  with  vehement  scorn,  those  base 
prejudices  which,  by  aspersing  aJl  that  is  great  and  magnanimous,  had  long 
blinded  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  and  by  bringing  into  fresh  prominence 
the  old  and  mischievous  dogma  of  moral  degeneracy,  had  represented  our  nature 
as  a  compound  of  vices,  and  had  been  unable  to  see  how  many  virtues  we  really 
possess,  how  much  of  the  spirit  of  self -sacrifice  and  of  free  disinterested  benevo- 
lence has  always  existed  ;  how  much  of  good  even  the  worst  of  us  retain ;  and 
how,  among  the  ordinary  and  average  characters  of  whom  the  World  is  composed, 
the  desire  of  benefiting  others  Ls  more  frequent  than  the  desire  of  hurting  them, 
kindness  is  more  common  than  cruelty,  and  the  number  of  good  deeds  does,  on 
the  whole,  far  outweigh  the  number  of  bad  ones.** 

^  "  Wealth  and  power  arc  truly  useful,  not  only  for  the  natural  conveniences  or 
pleasures  of  life,  but  as  a  fund  for  good  offices."  HutchesorCs  Moral  Philosopkyp  voL  L 
p.  104.  Compare  Hutcheson  on  Beauty  and  Virtue,  pp.  93-95  ;  and  his  Essay  on  At 
Passiom  and  A  ffections^  pp.  8,  9,  99.  **  How  weak  also  are  the  reasonings  of  some  rednse 
niornlists,  who  condemn  in  general  all  pursuits  of  wealth  or  power,  as  below  a  perfectly 
virtuous  character  ;  since  wealth  and  power  are  the  most  effectual  means,  and  the  most 
powerful  instruments,  even  of  the  greatest  virtues  and  most  generous  actions.** 

^>  "  The  chief  ha])piiiess  of  any  being  must  consist  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
gratifications  its  nature  desires  and  is  capable  of."  HutchesoH*s  Moral  PhUosopHtft 
vol.  i.  p.  100.  "  The  highest  sensual  enjoyments  may  be  experienced  by  those  whoemplof 
both  iniiul  and  hnrly  vigorously  in  scKual  virtuous  offices,  and  allow  all  the  natural  appe- 
tites ti>  recur  in  their  due  seasons."  p.  121.  **  Nay,  as  in  fact  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
systoin  that  every  desirn  and  sense  natural  to  us,  even  those  of  the  lowest  kinds*  sbooU 
be  Kratifiod  as  far  as  their  gratification  is  consistent  with  the  nobler  enjoyments,  and  in 
a  just  subordination  to  them  ;  there  seems  a  natural  notion  of  righl  to  attend  them  aU.** 
pp.  251,  255- 

^^  **  "lis  ])lcasant  to  observe  how  those  authors  who  paint  out  our  nature  as  a  com- 
pound of  sensuality,  sellishness.  and  cunning,  forget  themselves  on  this  subject  in  tbar 
dcscri]>tions  of  youth,  when  the  natural  temper  is  less  disguised  than  in  the  sub 
parts  of  life.  'Tis  made  up  of  many  keen,  inconstant  passions,  many  of  them  | 
'tis  fond  of  present  pleasure,  hut  'tis  also  ])r()fusely  kind  and  liberal  to  favourites; 
less  about  distant  interests  of  its  own  ;  full  of  confidence  in  others ;  Studious  of  1 
for  kiudiiess  and  f^onerosity  ;  prone  to  friendships,  and  void  of  suspicion.'*  Hutckt9am*t 
Mural  Philosof)hy,  vol.  ii.  p.  n.  ''Men  are  often  subject  to  anger,  and  upon  sodda 
provocations  do  injuries  to  <Mch  other,  and  that  only  from  self  love  without  maliee; 
hut  th(>  greatest  part  of  tlieir  lives  is  emi>loyed  in  offices  of  natural  affection,  fciendfhlpy 
innocent  self  love,  or  love  of  a  country."     Hutcheson's  Essay  on  the  Passions,  pp.  97»  9^ 
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Thus  much  as  to  the  tendency  of  Hutcheson's  philosophy.27  We  have  now 
to  ascertain  his  method,  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  which  he  adopted  in  order  to 
obtain  his  results.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  present  inquiry  ;  and 
we  shall  find  that  in  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  as  in  the  study  of  all  subjects 
not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  there  are  not  only  two  methods,  but  that  each  method 
leads  to  different  consequences.  If  we  proceed  by  induction  we  arrive  at  one 
conclusion  ;  if  we  proceed  by  deduction  we  arrive  at  another.  This  difference 
in  the  results  is  always  a  proof  that  the  subject  in  which  the  difference  exists 
is  not  yet  capable  of  scientific  treatment,  and  that  some  preliminary  difficulties 
have  to  be  removed  before  it  can  pass  from  the  empirical  stage  into  the  scientific 
one.  As  soon  as  those  difficulties  are  got  rid  of,  the  results  obtained  by  induction 
will  correspond  with  those  obtained  by  deduction  ;  supposing,  of  course,  that 
both  lines  of  argument  are  fairly  managed.  In  such  case,  it  will  be  of  no  import- 
ance whether  we  reason  from  particulars  to  generals  or  from  generals  to  par- 
ticulars. Either  plan  will  yield  the  same  consequences,  and  this  agreement 
between  the  consequences  proves  that  our  investigation  is,  properly  speaking, 
scientific.  Thus  for  instance  in  chemistry,  if  by  reasoning  deductively  from 
general  principles  we  could  always  predict  what  would  happen  when  we  united 
two  or  more  elements,  even  supposing  those  elements  were  new  to  us  ;  and  if, 
by  reasoning  inductively  from  each  element,  we  could  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, one  process  would  corroborate  the  other,  and  by  their  mutual  verification 
the  science  would  be  complete.  In  chemistry  we  cannot  do  this  ;  therefore 
chemistry  is  not  yet  a  science,  although,  since  the  introduction  into  it  by  Dalton 
of  the  ideas  of  weight  and  number,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  astronomy  is  a  science,  because,  by  employing  the  deductive 
weapon  of  mathematics  we  can  compute  the  motions  and  perturbations  of 
bodies  ;  and  on  our  employing  the  inductive  weapon  of  observation,  the  tele- 
scope reveals  to  us  the  accuracy  of  our  previous  and  as  it  were  foregone  infer 
ences.  The  fact  agrees  with  the  idea  ;  the  particular  event  confirms  the  general 
principle  ;  the  principle  explains  the  event  ;  and  their  unanimity  authorizes 
us  to  believe  that  we  must  be  right,  since,  proceed  as  we  may,  the  conclusion 
is  the  same  ;  and  the  inductive  plan,  of  striking  averages,  harmonizes  with  the 
deductive  plan,  of  reasoning  from  ideas. 

And  at  p.  165  :  "There  are  no  doubt  many  furious  starts  of  passion,  in  which  malice 
may  seem  to  have  place  in  our  constitution  ;  but  how  seldom  and  how  short,  in  com- 
parison of  years  spent  in  fixed  kind  pursuits  of  the  good  of  a  family,  a  party,  a  country  ?  ** 
.  .  .  '*  Here  men  are  apt  to  let  their  imaginations  run  out  upon  all  the  robberies,  piracies^ 
murders,  perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations,  they  have  ever  either  heard  of, 
or  read  in  history  ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to  be  very  wicked  ;  as  if  a  court  of 
justice  were  the  proper  place  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  an 
hospital  of  the  heathfulness  of  a  climate.  Ought  they  not  to  consider  that  the  number 
of  honest  citizens  and  fanners  far  surpasses  that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state  ; 
and  that  the  innocent  or  kind  actions  of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass  their  crimes 
in  numbers  ?  That  it  is  the  rarity  of  crimes,  in  comparison  of  innocent  or  good  actions, 
which  engages  our  attention  to  them,  and  makes  them  be  recorded  in  history  ;  while 
incomparably  more  honest,  generous,  domestic  actions  are  overlooked,  only  because 
they  are  so  common  ;  as  one  great  danger,  or  one  month's  sickness,  shall  become  a  fre- 
quently repeated  story  during  a  long  life  of  health  and  safety." 

27  In  1 73 1  Wodrow,  who  was  the  last  really  great  specimen  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
divines,  and  who  was  not  a  little  shocked  at  the  changes  he  saw  going  on  around  him, 
writes  :  *'  When  Dr.  Calamy  heard  of  Mr.  Hutcheson's  being  called  to  Glasgow,  he 
smiled,  and  said,  I  think  to  Thomas  Randy,  that  he  was  not  for  Scotland,  as  he  thought 
from  his  book :  and  that  he  would  be  reckoned  there  as  unorthodox  as  Mr.  Simson.  The 
Doctor  has  a  strange  way  of  fishing  out  privat  storyes  and  things  that  pass  in  Scotland.'* 
Wodrow' s  Analecta,  vol.  iv.  p.  227.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  remarks 
which  that  worldly-minded  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Carlyle,  has  made  upon 
Hutcheson.  See  Carlyle' s  Autobiography,  Edinburgh,  i860,  2nd  edit.  pp.  82-85.  [If 
Wodrow  was  thus  "  shocked,"  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  such  teaching  as  Hutcheson's 
"  could  not  succeed." — Ed.] 
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But  in  the  study  of  morals  tliere  is  no  such  harmony.  Partly  from  the  foroc 
ol  prejudice,  and  partly  from  the  complexity  o(  the  subject,  all  attempts  at  a 
scientific  investigation  of  morals  have  failed.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  in  this  held  tlie  inductive  inquirer  arrives  at  one  conclusion,  and  the 
deductive  in<iuirer  at  another.  The  inductive  inquirer  endeavours  to  attain  his 
objtrct  by  observing  tlie  actions  of  men,  and  subjecting  them  to  analysis,  in  order 
to  learn  t  he  principles  which  regulate  them.  The  deductive  inquirer,  beginning 
at  the  other  end,  assumes  certain  principles  as  original,  and  reasons  from  them 
to  the  facts  which  actually  appear  in  the  world.  The  former  proceeds  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  ;  the  latter  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  The 
inductive  moralist  looks  at  the  history  of  past  society,  or  at  the  condition  of  the 
present,  and  takes  for  granted  that  the  first  step  is  to  assemble  the  facts,  and 
then  to  generalize  them.  The  deductive  inquirer,  using  the  facts  rather  to 
illustrate  his  principles  than  to  suggest  them,  appeals  in  the  first  place  not  to 
external  facts  but  to  internal  ideas,  and  he  makes  those  ideas  the  major  premis 
uf  a  syllogistic  argument.  l^th  parties  agree  that  we  have  the  power  of  judging 
s()in(i  actions  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wrong.  But  as  to  how  we  get  that 
power,  and  as  to  what  that  power  is,  they  are  at  utter  variance.  The  inductive 
philosoplier  says  that  its  object  is  happiness,  that  we  get  it  by  association,  and 
that  it  is  due  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  social  causes,  which  are  susceptible 
of  analysis.  The  ileductive  philosopher  says  that  this  power  of  distinguishing 
l>etween  right  and  wrong  aims  not  at  happiness,  but  at  truth  ;  that  it  is  in- 
herent, that  it  cannot  be  analyzed,  that  it  is  a  primary  conviction,  and  that  «e 
may  assume  it  and  reason  from  it,  but  can  never  hope  to  explain  it  by  reasoning 
to  it. 

It  re(iuires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Hutcheson  to  see  that 
he  behmgs  to  the  latter  of  these  two  schools.  He  assumes  that  all  men  have 
what  he  terms  a  moral  faculty,  which,  being  an  original  principle,  does  not  admit 
of  analysis.2**  He  further  assumes  that  the  business  of  this  faculty  is  to  regulate 
«all  our  powers.2«  From  these  two  assumptions  he  reasons  downwards  to  the 
visible  facts  of  our  conduct,  and  deductively  constructs  the  general  scheme  of 
life.  His  plan  lH>ing  entirely  synthetic,  he  depreciates  the  analytic  method, 
and  complains  of  it  as  an  artful  attempt  to  diminish  the  number  of  our  perceptive 
])owers.'^*  The  truth  is  that  every  such  diminution  would  have  tadcen  away 
some  of  his  original  principles,  and  would  thereby  have  prevented  him  from  osiag 
them  as  the  major  premisses  of  separate  arguments.  And  if  yon  deprive 
a  deductive  reasoner  of  hLs  major  premisses,  you  leave  him  nothing  on  which 
to  stand.  Hutcheson,  therefore,  Hke  all  the  philosophers  of  his  schod,  was 
extremely  jealous  of  the  invasions  of  the  inductive  spirit,  with  its  constant 
tendency  to  attack  convictions  supposed  to  be  primary,  and  seek  to  resolve  then 
into  their  elements.  He  repulsed  such  encroachments  upon  his  major  pre- 
misses, l)ecause  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  method  were  displayed  in  reasoning 
from  the  premisses,  and  not  in  reasoning  to  them.  According  to  him,  the  moral 
faculty,  and  tiie  authority  which  it  exercised,  were  impervious  to  analysis;  it 
was  impossible  to  track  them  higher,  or  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  constituents  * 
and  it  was  in  vain  that  many  attempted  to  refer  them  to  circumstances  external 
to  themselves,  such  as  education,  custom,  or  the  association  of  ideas.'^ 

^  In  his  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  he  calls  it  "  an  original  determination  or  sense 
in  our  nature,  not  capable  of  being  referred  to  other  powers  of  perception.'*  [Here  foOov* 
ing  tlie  "  inductive  "  Shaftesbury. — Ed.] 

^  "  This  moral  sense  from  its  very  nature  appears  to  be  designed  for  regulating  aid 
controlling  all  our  powers."     Hutcheson* s  Moral  Philosophyt  voL  i.  p.  6r. 

^'  See.  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  79,  his  complaint  against  those  who  "would 
reduce  all  our  perceptive  powers  to  a  very  small  number,  by  one  artful  referenoe  or 
another." 

^1   *'  "lis  in  vain  here  to  alledge  instruction,  education,  custom,  or  aasociation  of  idsHb 

[*  There  can  be  no  "  snui)ler  constituent  "  than  a  primary  bias  or  appetite.    HOM 

here  reinforces  Hutcheson.    -Ki>.j 
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Hence,  the  judgments  which  men  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  others,  or  of  them- 
selves, are  in  their  origin  altogether  inexplicable  ;  each  judgment  being  merely 
a  different  form  of  one  great  moral  faculty.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  that  faculty 
escapes  observation,  and  is  only  known  by  its  results,  it  is  evident  that  for  all 
purposes  of  reasoning  the  judgments  must  be  deemed  primary,  and  arguments 
are  to  be  constructed  from  them,  as  if  they  were  the  ultimate  and  highest  con- 
ditions of  our  nature.  In  this  way  Hutcheson  was  led  to  that  love  of  multiplying 
original  principles  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  justly  noticed  as  a  char- 
acteristic of  his  philosophy,  and,  after  him,  of  the  Scotch  philosophy  in  general  ;  32 
though  the  distinguished  author  of  this  remark  has  failed  to  perceive  that  such 
characteristic  was  but  a  single  part  of  a  far  larger  scheme,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with  those  habits  of  deductive  thought  which  a  long  train  of  preceding 
circumstances  had  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  Scotch  mind. 

In  Hutcheson  the  tendency  was  so  strong  as  to  make  him  believe  that  by 
arguing  from  a  certain  number  of  original  principles  he  could  construct  the 
theory  and  explain  the  march  of  human  affairs,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the 
experience  of  the  past,  or  indeed  of  the  present.  His  views,  for  instance, 
respecting  the  nature  and  objects  of  legislation,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  might 
have  been  written  by  a  recluse  who  had  never  quitted  his  hermitage,  and  whose 
purity  was  still  unsoiled  by  the  realities  of  the  world.  Starting  from  the  so- 
called  nature  of  things,  his  first  steps  were  ideal,  and  from  them  he  sought  to 
advance  to  the  actual.  In  his  account  of  the  duties  of  life,  as  they  existed  before 
the  power  of  government  was  consolidated,  he  quotes  no  evidence  to  show 
what  really  happened  among  barbarous  tribes  who  were  in  that  state  ;  but  he 
contents  himself  with  deductive  inferences  from  the  principles  he  had  previously 
laid  down.33  Difticult  questions  relating  to  the  laws  of  property  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conclusions  respecting  them  are  arrived 
at  on  speculative  grounds,  and  not  by  comparing  how  the  different  enactments 
have  worked  in  different  countries.^*  Experience  is  either  shut  out,  or  made 
subordinate  to  theory  :  and  facts  are  adduced  to  illustrate  the  inference,  but  not 
to  suggest  it.  So,  too,  the  proper  relation  between  the  people  and  their  rulers, 
and  the  amount  of  liberty  which  the  people  should  possess,  instead  of  being 
inductively  genoralized  from  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which 
had  produced  most  happiness,  might  in  the  opinion  of  Hutcheson  be  ascer- 
tained by  reasoning  from  the  nature  of  government,  and  from  the  ends  for  which 
it    was  instituted.^s 

The  next  great  attempt  to  study  the  actions  of  men  scientifically,  and  to 
generalize  the  principles  of  their  conduct  without  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
ideas,  was  made  by  Adam  Smith,  who  in  1759  published  his  Theory  of  Moral 

as  the  original  of  moral  approbation."  Hutcheson's  Moral  Philosophyt  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
Compare  his  work  on  Beauty  and  Virtue,  p.  84.  [Here  Hutcheson  is  surely  quite  right. 
The  point  of  the  sentence  lies  in  "  the  original."  It  does  not  deny  that  instruction 
and  custom  modify  or  determine  moral  judgments. — Ed.] 

32  "  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply  ultimate  and  original 
principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish  School  till  the  second 
extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland."  Mackintosh's  Disser- 
tation on  Ethical  Philosophy,  edit.  Whewell,  Edinburgh,  1837,  p.  208.  [Mackintosh, 
however,  notes  that  Hutcheson  develops  Shaftesbury  and  coincides  with  Butler. — Ed.] 

33  See  his  ingenious  chapter,  entitled  "  A  deduction  of  the  more  special  laws  of  nature 
and  duties  of  life,  previous  to  civil  government  and  other  adventitious  states."  Moral 
Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  227  ;  and  compare  vol.  ii.  pp.  294-309,  "  How  civil  power  is  ac- 
quired." 

34  See,  for  example,  his  remarks  on  "  the  right  of  possession."  Moral  Philosophy, 
vol.  i.  p.  344  ;  on  "  rights  by  mortgage,"  p.  350  ;  and  on  inheritance,  p.  356. 

3'''  In  his  Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  346,  347,  he  sums  up  a  long  argument  on  **  the 
nature  of  civil  laws,"  by  saying  :  "  Thus  the  general  duties  of  magistrates  and  subjects 
are  discoverable  from  the  nature  of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  and  the  end  of  all  civil 
power." 
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SfHtinunts,  ami  iii  177^)  his  Wealth  of  \ations.  To  understand  the  philoiopliy 
of  this,  by  far  the  Kreatest  of  all  the  Scotch  thinkers,*  l)oth  works  must  be  taken 
together,  and  considered  ils  one  ;  since  they  are  in  reality  the  two  divisions 
ot  a  single  subject.  In  the  Moral  Sentiments  he  investigates  the  sympathetic 
})art  of  human  nature  :  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  he  investigates  its-selfish  part. 
And  n-s  all  of  us  are  sympathetic  as  well  as  selfish  ;  in  other  words,  as  all  of  us 
look  without  as  well  as  within,  and  as  this  classification  is  a  primary  and  exhans- 
tive  division  of  our  motives  to  action,  it  is  evident  that  if  Adam  Smith  had  com- 
})letely  accomplished  his  vast  design  he  would  at  once  have  raised  the  study  of 
human  nature  to  a  science,  leaving  nothing  for  subsequent  inquirers  except  to 
asctrrtain  the  minor  springs  of  affairs,  all  of  which  would  find  their  place  in  this 
f',eneral  scheme,  and  l>e  deemed  subordinate  to  it.  In  his  attempt  to  perform 
this  pnKligious  task,  and  to  traverse  the  enormous  field  which  he  saw  lying  before 
him,  he  soon  perceived  that  an  inductive  investigation  was  impossible,  because 
it  would  re(iuire  the  labour  of  many  lives  even  to  assemble  the  materials  from 
wliich  the  generalization  was  to  l>e  made.  Moved  by  this  reflection,  and.  pro- 
bably, moved  still  more  by  the  intellectual  habits  which  prevailed  around  him, 
he  resolved  on  adopting  the  deductive  method  instead  of  the  inductive;  but 
in  srek'ing  for  the  premisses  from  which  he  was  to  reason,  and  on  which  his 
structure  was  to  Ihj  built,  he  resorted  to  a  pecuhar  artifice,  which  is  perfectly 
valid,  and  which  he  hatl  an  undoubted  right  to  employ,  though,  to  make  it 
availal)le.  it  requires  such  delicate  tact,  and  involves  so  many  refinements. 
tiiat  extremely  few  writers  have  used  it  with  effect  on  social  questions,  either 
Iwfore  or  since. 

The  plan  to  which  I  allude  is  that  when  any  subject  becomes  unmanageaUe 
by  the  inductive  metluKl.  whether  from  the  impassibihty  of  experimenting  upon 
it,  or  from  its  extreme  natural  complexity,  or  from  the  presence  of  immense 
and  bewildering  d<.'tails  collected  around  it.  we  may  in  all  such  cases  make  an 
imaginary  separation  of  inseparable  facts,  and  reason  upon  trains  of  events 
which  have  no  real  and  independent  existence,  and  which  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  except  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  .\  result  obtained  in  this  way  cannot 
be  strictly  true  :  but  if  we  have  reasoned  accurately  it  will  be  as  near  tmth 
as  were  the  premisses  from  which  we  started.  To  make  it  perfectly  true  we 
must  confront  it  with  other  results,  which  we  have  arrived  at  in  a  similar  way, 
and  from  the  same  subject.  These  .separate  inferences  may  eventually  be 
co-ordinated  into  a  single  system  ;  .so  that,  while  each  inference  contains  only  an 
imperfect  truth,  the  whole  of  the  inferences,  when  put  together,  will  contain 
perfect  truth. 

Such  h>^)othetical  arguments  arc  evidently  based  upon  an  intentional  sup- 
pression of  facts  :  and  the  artifice  is  necessary,  because  without  the  suppression 
tlie  facts  would  l>e  unmanageable.  Each  argument  leads  to  a  conclusion  which 
ap])roximates  to  truth  ;  hence,  whenever  the  premisses  are  so  comprehensive 
as  almost  to  exhaust  the  facts  to  which  they  refer,  the  conclwuon  will  be  so  near 
to  complete  truth  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  even  before  it  is  co-ordinated 
with  other  conclusions  drawn  from  the  same  department  of  inquiry. 

(•eom(>try  exhibits  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  logical  stratagem.  The 
object  of  the  geometrician  is  to  generalize  the  laws  of  space  ;  in  other  woxds, 
to  ascertain  the  necessary  and  universal  relations  of  its  various  parts.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  space  would  have  no  parts  unless  it  were  divided,  the  geo- 
metrician is  forced  to  assume  such  a  division  ;  and  he  takes  the  simplest  possible 
form  of  it,  a  division  by  lines.  Now,  a  line  considered  as  a  fact,  that  is,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  actual  world,  must  always  have  two  qualities,  length  and  breadth. 
However  slight  these  cjualities  may  be,  every  line  has  them  both.  But  if  the 
geometrician  took  both  into  considerati(m  he  would  find  himself  in  the  presence 
ol  a  problem  too  comi)licated  for  the  resources  of  the  human  understanding  to 
deal  with  ;  or,  at  all  events,  too  complicated  for  the  present  resources  of  our 
knowledge.      He   therefore   by  a  scientific  artifice  deliberately  strikes  off  one 

I*  \'rw  It  aiiv  pliil«>s()|>hcrs  to-day  will  thus  set  Smith  "far,"  ckr  even  at  all,  above 

Huiiic.      I-.D.J 
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of  these  qualities,  and  asserts  that  a  line  is  length  without  breadth.  He  knows 
that  the  assertion  is  false,  but  he  also  knows  that  it  is  necessary.  For,  if  you 
deny  it,  he  can  prove  nothing.  If  you  insist  upon  his  letting  into  his  premisses 
the  idea  of  breadth,*  he  is  unable  to  proceed,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  geometry 
falls  to  the  ground.  Since,  however,  the  breadth  of  the  faintest  line  is  so  sUght 
as  to  be  incapable  of  measurement,  except  by  an  instrument  used  under  the 
microscope,  it  follows  that  the  assumption  that  there  can  be  lines  without 
breadth  is  so  nearly  true,  that  our  senses,  when  unassisted  by  art,  cannot  detect 
the  error.  Formerly,  and  until  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  it  at  all.  Hence  the  conclusions 
of  the  geometrician  approximate  so  closely  to  truth,  that  we  are  justified  in 
accepting  them  as  true.  The  flaw  is  too  minute  to  be  perceived.  But  that  there 
is  a  flaw  appears  to  me  certain.  It  appears  certain  that  whenever  something 
is  kept  back  in  the  premisses,  something  must  be  wanting  in  the  conclusion. 
In  all  such  cases  the  field  of  inquiry  has  not  been  entirely  covered  ;  and  part 
of  the  prehminary  facts  being  suppressed,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
complete  truth  is  unattainable,  and  that  no  problem  in  geometry  has  yet  been 
exhaustively  solved.''^ 

Still,  the  amazing  triumphs  effected  in  this  branch  of  mathematics  show  how 
powerful  a  weapon  that  form  of  deduction  is  which  proceeds  by  an  artificial 
separation  of  facts,  in  themselves  inseparable.  So  Httle,  however,  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  method  understood,  that  when,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
political  economy  assumed  a  scientific  form,  many  persons  who  were  otherwise 
well  instructed  reproached  its  cultivators  with  their  hard-heartedness  ;  such 
objectors  being  unable  to  see  that  the  science  could  not  be  constructed  if  it  were 
necessary  to  take  in  the  whole  range  of  generous  and  benevolent  aflfections. 
The  political  economist  aims  at  discovering  the  laws  of  wealth,  which  are  far  too 
complicated  to  be  studied  under  every  auspect.  He  therefore  selects  one  of 
those  aspects,  and  generalizes  the  laws  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  selfish  parts 
of  human  nature.  And  he  is  right  in  doing  so,  simply  because  men  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  consider  their  own  gratification  oftener  than  the  gratification  of  others. 
Hence  he,  like  the  geometrician,  blots  out  one  part  of  his  premisses  in  order 
that  he  may  manipulate  the  remaining  part  with  greater  ease.  But  we  must 
always  remember  that  political  economy,  though  a  profound  and  beautiful 
science,  is  only  a  science  of  one  department  of  life,  and  is  founded  upon  a  sup- 
pression of  some  of  the  facts  in  which  all  large  societies  abound.  It  suppresses, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  it  ignores,  many  high  and  magnanimous  feel- 
ings which  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  We  are  not  therefore  to  allow  its  con- 
clusions to  override  all  other  conclusions.  We  may  accept  them  in  science, 
and  yet  reject  them  in  practice.  Thus  the  political  economist,  when  confining 
himself  to  his  own  department,  says  with  good  reason  that  it  is  both  absurd 
and  mischievous  for  government  to  undertake  to  supply  the  working-classes  with 
employment.  This  assertion  he,  as  a  pohtical  economist,  can  prove  ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  its  scientific  truth,  it  may  be  practically  right  for  a  government 
to  do  the  exact  opposite.  It  may  be  right  for  a  government  to  supply  the  employ- 
ment, when  the  people  are  so  ignorant  as  to  demand  it,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  so  powerful  cls  to  plunge  the  country  into  anarchy  if  the  demand 
is  refused.  Here  the  view  of  the  politician  takes  in  all  the  premisses  of  which 
the  political  economist  had  only  taken  in  a  portion.     In  the  same  way,  as  a 

3«  That  is,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  concerned.  Geometry,  considered  in  the  most  ele- 
vated manner,  rests  on  ideas,  and  from  that  point  of  view  is  impregnable,  unless  the 
axioms  can  be  overthrown.  But  if  geometricians  will  insist  on  having  definitions  as 
well  as  axioms,  they  gain,  no  doubt,  hicreased  clearness,  but  they  lose  something  in 
accuracy.  I  apprehend  that,  without  definitions,  geometry  could  not  be  a  science  of 
space,  but  would  be  a  science  of  magnitudes,  ideally  conceived,  and  consequently  as  pure 
as  ratiocination  could  make  it.  This  does  not  touch  the  question  as  to  the  empirical 
origin  of  the  axioms. 

[*  i.e.  breadth  of  lines. — Ed. J 
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matter  of  economic  science,  it  is  wrong  for  any  one  to  relieve  the  poor  ;  since 
nothing  is  better  established  than  that  to  relieve  poverty  increases  it,  by  en- 
couraging: improvidence.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the  antagonistic  principle  of 
sympathy  will  come  into  play,  and  will  in  some  minds  operate  with  sudi  foroe 
as  to  make  it  advisable  that  he  who  feels  it  should  give  alms,  because,  if  he 
abstains  from  giving  them,  the  violence  which  he  does  to  his  own  nature  may 
inflict  more  mischief  on  himself  than  his  bestowal  of  charity  would  inflict  on  the 
general  interests  of  society. 

It  will  not.  I  hope,  be  considered  that  in  these  remarks  I  have  digressed 
from  the  main  argument  of  the  present  chapter,  since,  although  in  making  them 
I  have  aimed  at  clearing  up  a  general  question  respecting  the  nature  of  scientific 
proof.  I  have  only  done  so  with  the  more  particular  object  of  illustrating  the 
philosophy  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  explaining  the  method  which  that  most  pro- 
found and  original  thinker  pursued.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  see  how  entirely 
his  plan  was  deductive,  and  what  a  peculiar  form  of  deduction  it  was.  In  hvi 
two  great  works  he  first  lays  down  certain  ideas,  and  from  them  he  marches 
on  to  the  facts  of  the  external  world.  And  in  each  work  he  reasons  from  only 
part  of  his  premisses  ;  supplying  the  other  part  in  the  other  work.  None  of  ns 
is  exclusively  selfish,  and  none  of  us  is  exclusively  sympathetic.  But  .^dam 
Smith  separates  in  speculation  qualities  which  are  inseparable  in  reality.  In 
his  Moral  Sentiments  he  ascribes  our  actions  to  sympathy ;  in  his  WeaUk  of 
Nations  he  ascribes  them  to  selfishness.  A  short  view  of  these  two  works  wiU 
prove  the  existence  of  this  fundamental  difference,  and  will  enable  us  to  perceive 
that  each  is  supplementary  to  the  other  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  understand  either, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  both. 

In  the  Thetyry  of  Moral  Sentiments  Adam  Smith  lays  down  one  great  principle 
from  which  he  reasons,  and  to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinate.  This  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  rules  which  we  prescribe  to  ourselves,  and  which  govern  our 
conduct,  are  solely  arrived  at  by  observing  the  conduct  of  others."  We  judge 
ourselves,  because  we  had  previously  judged  them.  Our  notions  are  obtained 
from  without,  and  not  from  within.  If  therefore  we  lived  entirely  alone,  we 
could  have  no  idea  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  our  sentiments  were  right  or  wrong.*  To  acquire  this 
knowledge  wc  must  look  abroad.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  have  no  direct 
experience  of  what  other  persons  actually  feel,  we  can  only  gain  the  informatioD 
by  conceiving  what  we  should  feel  if  we  were  in  their  place.*      Hence  all  men 

*7  "  Our  continual  observations  upon  the  conduct  of  others  insensibly  lead  us  to  Idnn 
to  f>ursclves  certain  general  rules  concerning  what  is  fit  and  proper  either  to  be  dfloe 
or  to  be  avoided."  .  .  .  "  It  is  thus  that  the  general  rules  of  morality  are  formed.  They 
are  ultimately  founded  upon  experience  of  what,  in  particular  instances,  our  moral 
facnltios,  our  natural  sense  of  merit  and  propriety,  approve  or  disapprove  of.  We  do 
nf>t  originally  approve  or  condemn  particular  actions  because  upon  ezaminatioD  tbey 
appear  to  be  agreeable  or  inconsistent  with  a  certain  general  rule.  The  general  rnk^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  formed  by  finding  from  experience  that  all  actions  of  a  certain  M"*!, 
or  circumstanced  in  a  certain  manner,  are  approved  of  or  disapproved  of.*'  SwdOft 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  vol.  i.  pp.  219,  220.  At  p.  153  :  "We  either  approve  or 
disapprove  of  our  own  conduct,  according  as  we  feel  that,  when  we  place  ourselves  in  tbe 
situation  of  another  man,  and  view  it,  as  it  were,  with  his  eyes  and  from  his  statioo, 
we  either  can  or  cannot  entirely  enter  into  and  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  and 
motives  which  influenced  it." 

3«  ••  Were  it  possible  that  a  human  creature  could  grow  up  to  manhood  in  some  solitary 
place,  without  any  (^.omnnmication  with  his  own  species,  he  could  no  more  think  of  his 
own  character,  of  the  propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own  sentiments  and  conduct,  of  tbe 
beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own  mind,  than  of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  hisown  fMe." 
Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  154.  **  Our  first  moral  criticisms  are  exercised  upon  tbe 
chara<:trrs  and  conduct  of  other  people."  p.  156. 

^  "  As  we  have  no  inmiediatc  experience  of  what  other  men  feel,  wc  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  manner  in  wlii<h  they  are  afTtM.ted.  but  by  conceiving  what  wc  ourselves  1 
feel  in  the  like  situation."     Moral  SentimentSt  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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are  in  imajgination  constantly  changing  situations  with  others ;  and  though 
the  change  is  ideal,  and  lasts  but  for  a  moment,  it  is  the  foundation  of  that  great 
and  universal  impulse  which  is  called  Sympathy .*<> 

By  proceeding  from  these  premisses,  a  vast  number  of  social  phenomena  may 
be  explained.  We  naturally  sympathize  with  joy  more  than  with  sorrow.*^ 
Hence  that  admiration  for  prosperous  and  successful  persons  which  is  quite 
independent  of  any  benefit  we  expect  from  them  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  existence 
of  different  ranks  and  of  social  distinctions,  all  of  which  emanate  from  the  same 
source.*^  Hence,  also,  the  feeling  of  loyalty,  which  is  a  product,  not  of  reason, 
nor  of  fear,  nor  of  a  sense  of  pubUc  convenience,  but  rather  of  sympathy  with 
those  above  us.  begetting  an  extraordinary  compassion  for  even  their  ordinary 
8ufferings.^3  Custom  and  fashion  play  a  great  part  in  the  world,  but  they  owe 
their  origin  entirely  to  sympathy  ;  ^  and  so  do  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
which  have  flourished  at  different  times,  the  disagreement  between  which  depends 
on  the  fact  that  each  philosopher  has  sympathized  with  different  ideas,  some 
sympathizing  with  the  notion  of  fitness  or  congruity,  some  with  that  of  prudence, 
some  with  that  of  benevolence,  and  every  one  developing  the  conception  para- 
mount in  bis  own  mind.'^  To  sympathy,  again,  we  must  ascribe  the  establish- 
ment of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  whole  of  our  criminal  laws,  none  of 
which  would  have  existed  but  for  our  disposition  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
either  do  good  or  suffer  harm  ;  for  the  circumstance  of  society  being  protected 
by  penal  laws,  is  a  subsequent  and  subordinate  discovery,  which  cox&rms  our 
sense  of  their  propriety,  but  did  not  suggest  it.^  The  same  principle  causes  the 
difference  of  character  exhibited  by  different  classes,  such  as  the  irritability  of 
poets,  compared  with  the  coolness  of  mathematicians  ;  ^^  it  likewise  causes  that 
social  difference  between  the  sexes  which  makes  men  more  remarkable  for 
generosity,  and  women  for  humanity.'^     All  these  results  illustrate  the  workings 

«  "  That  imaginary  change  of  situation  upon  which  their  sympathy  is  founded  is 
but  momentary."     Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  21.     Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 

<i  **  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  when  there  is  no  envy  in  the  case,  our  propensity 
to  sympathize  with  joy  is  much  stronger  than  our  propensity  to  S3niipathize  with  sorrow." 
Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  "  It  is  because  mankind  are  disposed  to  sympathize 
more  entirely  with  our  joy  than  with  our  sorrow,  that  we  make  parade  of  our  riches,  and 
conceal  our  poverty."  p.  65. 

**  "  Upon  this  disposition  of  mankind  to  go  along  with  all  the  passions  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful,  is  founded  the  distinction  of  rma,  and  the  order  of  society.  Our 
obsequiousness  to  our  superiors  more  frequently  arises  from  our  admiration  for  the 
advantages  of  their  situation,  than  from  any  private  expectations  of  benefit  from  their 
good  will."     Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  69.     See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

*3  See  the  striking  remarks  in  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp.  70-72. 

<*  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23,  seq. 

^  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131-244.  This  sketch  of  the  different  systems  of 
philosophy  is  perhaps  the  ablest  part  of  the  book,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  errors 
which  it  contains. 

*^  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp.  89,  92,  115,  116.  The  utmost  which  he  will  concede 
to  the  notion  of  social  convenience  is  that  **  we  frequently  have  occasion  to  confirm 
our  natural  sense  of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  punishment,  by  reflecting  how  necessary 
it  is  for  preserving  the  order  of  society."  p.  122. 

*7  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 72-1 74* 

*«  **  Humanity  is  the  virtue  of  a  woman,  generosity  of  a  man.  The  fair  sex,  who  have 
commonly  much  more  tenderness  than  ours,  have  seldom  so  much  generosity."  Moral 
Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  19.  Sufficient  facts  have  not  yet  been  collected  to  enable  us  to 
test  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  the  loose  experience  of  individual  observers  is  worth 
very  little  on  so  wide  a  subject.  Still,  I  venture  to  doubt  the  truth  of  Adam  Smith's 
distinction.  I  suspect  that  women  are  on  the  whole  more  generous  than  men,  as  well 
as  more  tender.  But  to  establish  a  proposition  of  this  sort  would  require  the  most 
extensive  research,  made  by  a  careful  and  analytic  mind ;  and  at  present  there  is  not 
even  any  tolerably  good  work  on  the  mental  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  sexes» 
and  there  never  will  be  one  until  physiology  is  united  with  biography. 
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of  syinpathy.  and  are  the  remote,  but  still  the  direct,  operations  of  that  principle. 
Indeed,  we  can  trace  to  it  some  of  the  minutest  divisions  of  character ;  pride 
and  vanity,  for  instance,  Ixrinfj;  dependent  on  it,  although  those  two  passions 
are  often  confused  together,  and  are  sometimes  strangely  blended  in  the  same 
mind.*^ 

Sympathy,  then,  is  the  mainspring  of  human  conduct.  It  arises  not  so  mnch 
from  witnessing  the  passions  of  other  persons  as  from  witnessing  the  situation 
which  excites  those  passicms.'^  To  this  single  process  we  are  indebted  not  onl^ 
for  the  highest  principles,  but  also  for  the  deepest  emotions.  For  the  greatest 
afTcction  of  which  we  arc  capable  Is  merely  sympathy  fixed  into  habit  :  and  the 
love  which  exists  between  the  nearest  relations  is  not  inherent,  but  is  derived 
from  this  mighty  and  controlling  principle,  which  governs  the  whole  course  of 
afTairs.oi 

By  this  l)old  hyjKithesis  Adam   Smith,  at  one  stroke,  so  narrowed  the  field 
of  inquiry  as   to  exclude  from  it  all  considerations  of  selfishness  as  a  prinuiy 
princij)le.  and  only  to  admit  its  great  antagonist,  sympathy.     The  existence  of 
the  antagonism  he  distinctly  recognizes.     For  he  will  not  allow  that  sympathy 
is  in  any  way  to  be  deemed  a  selfish  principle.^^     Although  he  knew  that  it  is 
pleasurable,  and  that  all  pleasure  contains  an  element  of  selfishness,  it  did  not 
suit  the  method  of  his  philosophy  to  subject  the  principle  of  sympathy  to  such 
an  inductive  analysis  as  would  reveal  its  elements.      His  business  was  to  reason 
from  it.  and  not  to  it.     Ccmcentrating  his  energy  upon  the  deductive  prooesR, 
and  dis])laying  that  dialectic  skill  which  is  natural  to  his  countrymen,  and  of 
which  he  himself  was  one  of  the  most  consummate  masters  the  world  has  fwr 
seen,  he  constructed  a  system  of  philosophy,  imperfect  indeed,  because  the  pre-     1 
misses  were  imperfect,  but  approaching  truth  as  closely  as  it  was  possible  fal 
any  one  to  do  who  al>stained  from  giving  due  consideration  to  the  selfish  part  of 
human  nature.     Into  the  workings  of  its  sympathetic    part    he  looked  with    j 
a  niinutene^ss,  and  he  reasoned  from  it  with  a  subtlety,  which  make  his  woA 
the  most  important  that  has  ever  l>een  written  on  this  interesting  subject.    Bnt, 
inasmuch  as  his  plan  involved  a  deliberate  suppression  of  preliminary  and    \ 
essential  facts,  the  results  which  he  obtained  do  not  strictly  correspond  to  those    i 
which  are  actually  observed  in  the  world.'»3     This,  however,  as  1  have  showif 
is  not  a  valid  objection  ;  since  such  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  actval. 
or  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  that    > 
still  early  condition  of  our  knowledge  which    forces  us  to  study  complicated 
questions  piecemeal,  and  to  rais^Shcm  to  sciences  by  separate  and  fragmentaiy 
investigations. 

^y  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 15-122. 

.v»  "  Sympathy,  therefore,  docs  not  arise  so  much  from  the  view  of  the  passioa  as  froB 
that  of  the  situation  which  excites  it."     Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

5'  '*  What  is  called  affection  is  in  reality  nothing  but  habitual  sympathy."  Mmd 
Sentiments^  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  **  In  Sf)me  tragedies  and  romances  we  meet  with  many  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  scenes,  founded  upon  what  is  called  the  force  of  blood,  or  npon  the 
wonderful  afTcction  which  near  relations  are  supposed  to  conceive  for  one  another,  e«W 
before  they  know  that  they  have  any  such  connexion.  This  force  of  blood,  howei* 
I  am  afraid,  exists  nowhere  but  in  tragedies  and  romances."  p.  66. 

^>2  **  Sympathy,  however,  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as   a  selfish  princqife 
Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.     In  vol.  i.  p.  9,  he  complains  of  "  those  who  areftad 
of  deducing  all  our  sentiments  from  certain  refinements  of  self-love.*' 

r^s  This  is  notic(>d  hy  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  sketch  of  Adam  Smith  is  half 
and  somewhat  sup(>rti(;ial,  but  who,  nevertheless,  truly  observes  that  Smith  "htf 
cxpr)scd  himself  to  objections  founded  <in  experience,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  atteaft 
any  answer."  Mackintoshes  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philosophy,  pp.  239,  240.  See  ihs 
a  letter  from  Hume  to  Adam  Smith,  in  Burton's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Humi,  ydH^^ 
p.  r>o.  [It  is  prol)al>lc  that  Smith  did  not  '*  deliberately  "  suppress  the  facts  1 
by  Hume,  but  had  overlooked  them.  .Nor  was  it  essential  to  his  theory  that  hci 
ignore  them.  -ICd.I 
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That  Adam  Smith  saw  this  necessity,  and  that  his  seeing  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  method  he  pursued,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  his  next  great  work 
he  followed  the  same  plan,  and  though  he  argued  from  new  premisses,  he  care- 
fully avoided  arguing  from  any  of  the  old  ones.  Convinced  that,  in  his  theory 
of  morals,  he  had  reasoned  as  accurately  as  possible  from  the  principles  supplied 
by  sympathy,  his  capacious  and  insatiable  mind,  deeming  that  nothing  had  been 
done  wliile  aught  remained  to  do,  urged  him  to  pass  on  to  the  opposite  passion 
of  selfishness,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  the  whole  domain  of 
thought  might  be  covered.  This  he  did  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  which,  though 
even  a  greater  work  than  his  Moral  Sentiments,  is  equally  one-sided,  in  reference 
to  the  principles  which  it  assumes.  It  assumes  that  selfishness  is  the  main 
regulator  of  human  affairs,  just  as  his  previous  work  had  assumed  sympathy 
to  be  so.  Between  the  two  works  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  seventeen  years  ; 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  not  being  published  till  1776.  But  what  shows  that  to 
their  author  both  were  part  of  a  single  scheme,  is  the  notable  circumstance 
that  so  early  as  1753  he  had  laid  down  the  principles  which  his  later  work  con- 
tains.'** This  was  while  his  former  work  was  still  in  meditation,  and  before  it 
had  seen  the  light.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  study  which  he  made,  first 
of  one  passion,  and  then  of  its  opposite,  was  not  a  capricious  or  accidental  arrange- 
ment, but  was  the  conse(iuence  of  that  vast  idea  which  presided  over  all  his 
labours,  and  which,  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  gives  to  them  a  magnificent 
unity.  And  a  glorious  object  of  ambition  it  was.  His  aspiring  and  compre- 
hensive genius,  sweeping  the  distant  horizon,  and  taking  in  the  intermediate 
space  at  a  glance,  sought  to  traverse  the  whole  ground  in  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent directions,  indulging  the  hope  that  by  supplying  in  one  line  of  argu- 
ment the  ]:)remisses  which  were  wanting  in  the  other,  their  opposite  conclusions 
would  be  compensatory  rather  than  hostile,  and  would  serve  as  a  broad  and 
permanent  basis  on  which  one  great  science  of  humafi  nature  might  be  safely 
built. 

The  Wraith  of  Nations  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,*^  probably  the  most 
important  book  which  has  ever  been  written,  whether  we  consider  the  amount 
of  original  thought  which  it  contains,  or  its  practical  influence.  Its  practical 
recommendations  were  extremely  favourable  to  those  doctrines  of  freedom 
which  the  eighteenth  century  ushered  in  ;  and  this  secured  to  them  an  attention 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  received.  While,  therefore,  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  was  the  proximate  cause  of  a  great  change  in  legislation,''*  a  deeper 
analysis  will  sliow  that  the  success  of  the  book,  and  consequently  the  alteration 
of  the  laws,  depended  upon  the  operation  of  more  remote  and  general  causes.* 
It  must  also  be  confessed  that  those  same  causes  predisposed  the  mind  of  Adam 
Smith  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of 
conclusions  which  limited  the  interference  of  the  legislator.  Thus  much  he 
borrowed  from  his  age  ;  but  one  thing  he  did  not  borrow.  His  wide  and  organ- 
izing mind  was  all  his  own.  This  would  have  made  him  great  under  any  circum- 
stances ;     to   make   him   powerful    required  a  peculiar  conjunction  of  events^ 

^  "  Mr.  Smith's  political  lectures,  comprehending  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
'  Inquiry.'  were  delivered  at  Glasgow  as  early  as  the  year  1752  or  1753."  Dugald 
Stewart's  Life  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  Ixxviii.,  prefixed  to  Smith's  Posthumous  Essays,  London, 
4  to.   170.5. 

^  Above,  p.    122. 

'"'*'  "  Perhaps  the  only  book  which  produced  an  immediate,  general,  and  irrevocable 
change  in  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  legislation  of  all  civilized  states." 
Mackintosh's  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  232.  But  this  is  too  strongly  expressed,  as  the 
economical  history  of  France  and  Germany  decisively  proves.  [Mackintosh  was  prob- 
ably thinking  of  the  general  abandonment  of  the  bullion  delusion.  On  the  continent, 
however,  that  was  largely  due  to  Montesquieu  and  the  Physiocrats. — Ed.] 

r*  [*  On   that  view,  deduction  must  clearly  be  made  from  the  "importance"  above 
ascribed  to  the  hook.     If  j^eneral  causes  were  so  influential,  the  work  might  have  been 

dt)au  without  Smith.— lu). J 
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That  conjunction  he  enjoyed,  and  he  turned  it  to  good  account.     The  influence 
of  his  contemporaries  was  enough  to  make  him  liberal ;    his  own  capacity  was 
enough  to  make  him  comprehensive.     He  had,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
that  cxulx;rance  of    thought  which  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  genius,  bnt 
whicli  leads  those  who  possess  it  into  distant  excursions,  which,  though  they  have 
one  common  aim.  are  often  stigmatized  as  digressions,  simply  because  they  who 
criticize  arc  unable  to  discern  the  great  principle  which  pervades  the  whole, 
;ind  unites  the  various  parts  into  a  single  scheme.     This  has  been  especially  the 
ciLse  with  Adam  Smith,  whase  immortal  work  has  often  been  exposed  to  such 
shallow  objections.      And  certainly  the  Wealth  of  Nations  displays  a  breadth 
of  treatment  which  those  who  cannot  sympathize  with  it  are  very  likely  to  lidicok. 
The  phenomena  not  only  of  wealth,  but  also  of  society  in  general,  classified  and 
arranged  under  their  various  forms  ;   the  origin  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
consequences  which  that  division  has  produced  ;   the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  the  invention  of  money,  and  to  the  subsequent  changes  in  its  value; 
the  history  of  those  changes  traced  in  different  ages,  and  the  history  of  the 
relations  which  the  precious  metals  bear  to  each  other  ;   an  examination  of  the 
connexion  between  wages  and  profits,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  rise  and 
fall  of   l>oth  ;    another  examination  of   the  way  in  which  these  are  concemed 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  rent  of  land,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  piioe 
of  commodities  ;  an  inquiry  into  the  reason  why  profits  vary  in  dififerent  trades, 
and  at  different  times  ;    a  succinct  but  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress  of 
towns  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;    the  fluctuations,  daring 
several  centuries,  in  the  prices  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  a  statement  of  how 
it  is  that  in  different  stages  of  society  the  relative  cost  of  land  and  of  meat 
varies  ;   the  history'  of  corporation  laws  and  of  municipal  enactments,  and  their 
bearing  on  the  lour  great  ^classes  of  apprentices,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
landlords  ;  an  account  of  the  immense  power  and  riches  formerly  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy,  and  of  the  manner  in  which,  as  society  advances,  they  gradually  lose  their 
exclusive  privileges  ;    the  nature  of  religious  dissent,  and  the  reason  why  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  can  never  contend  with  it  on  terms  of  equality. 
and  therefore  call  on  the  State  to  help  them,  and  wish  to  persecute  when  they 
cannot  persuade  ;    why  some  sects  profess  more  ascetic  principles,  and  othen 
more  luxurious  ones  ;    how  it  was   that,  during   the  feudal  times,  the  nobles 
acquired  their  power,  and  how  that  power  has  ever  since  been  gradually  dimintfh- 
ing  ;    how  the  rights  of  territorial  jurisdiction  originated,  and  how  they  died 
away  ;    how  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  obtained  their  revenue,  what  the  soaroes 
of  it  arc.  and  what  classes  are  most  heavily  taxed  in  order  to  supply  it  ;  the  cause 
of  certain  virtues,  such  as  hospitality,  flourishing  in  barbarous  ages,  and  decaying 
in  civilized  ones  ;    the  influence  of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  altering  the 
distribution  of  pow^er  among  the  various  classes  of  society  ;  a  bold  and  masteriy 
sketch  of  the  peculiar  sort  of  advantages  which  Europe  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  ;  the  origin  of  universities, 
their  degeneracy  from  their  original  plan,  the  corruption  which  has  gradnaDy 
crept  over  them,  and  the  reason  why  they  are  so  unwilling  to  adopt  improvements, 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  age  ;   a  comparison  between  public  and 
private  education,  and  an  estimate  of  their  relative  advantages  ; — these,  and  ft 
vast  number  of  other  subjects,  respecting  the  structure  and  development  of 
society,  such  as  the  feudal  system,  slavery,  emancipation  of  serfs,  origin  of  stand- 
ing armies  and  of  mercenary  troops,  effects  produced  by  tithes,  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, sumptuary  laws,  international  treaties  concerning  trade,  rise  of  Eoro- 
pean  hanks,  national  debts,  influence  of  dramatic  representations  over  opimons, 
influence  of  foreign  travels  over  opinions,  colonies,  poor-laws, — all  topics  of  ft 
miscellaneous  character,  and  many  of  them  diverging  from  each  other, — aU  ft« 
fused  into  one  great  system,  and  irradiated  by  the  splendour  of  one  great  genias. 
Into  that  dense  and  disorderly  mass   did  Adam   Smith  introduce  symmetry. 
method,  and  law.      At  his  touch  anarchy  disappeared,  and  darkness  was  suc- 
ceeded by  light.     Much,  of  course,  he  took  from  his  predecessors,  though  iiothinf 
like  so  nmch  as  is  commonly  supposed.      On  this  sort  of^borrowing  the  best  and 
strongest  of  us  are  dependent.      But  after  making  every  possible  aUowaica 
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for  what  he  gathered  from  others,  we  must  honestly  say  that  no  single  man 
ever  took  so  great  a  step  upon  so  important  a  subject,  and  that  no  single  work 
which  is  now  preserved  contains  so  many  views  which  were  novel  at  the  time, 
but  which  subsequent  experience  has  ratified.  What,  however,  for  our  preseAt 
purpose  is  most  important  to  observe,  is  that  he  obtained  these  results  by  arguing 
from  principles  which  the  selfish  part  of  human  nature  exclusively  supplied, 
and  that  he  omitted  those  sympathetic  feeUngs  of  which  every  human  being 
passesses  at  least  some  share,  but  which  he  could  not  take  into  consideration 
without  producing  a  problem,  the  number  of  whose  complications  it  would  have 
been  hopeless  to  unravel. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  being  baffled,  he  simpUfied  the  problem  by  erasing  from 
his  view  ot  human  nature  those  premisses  which  he  had  already  handled  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  he  lays 
down  two  propositions  :  ist,  that  all  wealth  is  derived  not  from  land  but  from 
labour  ;  and  2nd,  that  the  amount  of  the  wealth  depends  partly  on  the  skill 
with  which  the  labour  is  conducted,  and  partly  on  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  those  who  labour  and  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  labour.  The 
rest  of  the  work  is  an  application  of  these  principles,  to  explain  the  growth 
and  mechanism  ot  society.  In  applying  them,  he  everywhere  assumes  that  the 
great  moving  power  of  all  men,  all  interests,  and  all  cla.«ises,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  is  selfishness.  The  opposite  power  of  sympathy  he  entirely  shuts  out  ; 
and  I  hardly  remember  an  instance  in  which  even  the  word  occurs  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  work.  Its  fundamental  assumption  is  that  each  man  exclusively 
follows  his  own  interest,  or  what  he  deems  to  be  his  own  interest.  And  one  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  his  book  is  to  show  that,  considering  society  as  a  whole, 
it  nearly  always  happens  that  men,  in  promoting  their  own  interest,  will  unin- 
tentionally promote  the  interest  of  others.  Hence  the  great  practical  lesson  is 
not  to  restrain  selfishness,  but  to  enlighten  it  ;  because  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
nature  of  things  by  which  the  selfishness  of  the  individual  accelerates  the  pro- 
gress of  the  community.  According  to  this  view,  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
depends  on  the  amount  of  its  capital  ;  the  amount  of  its  capital  depends  on  the 
habit  of  saving,  that  is,  on  parsimony,  as  opposed  to  generosity  ;  while  the  habit 
of  saving  is  m  its  turn  governed  by  the  desire  we  all  feel  of  bettering  our  con- 
dition,— a  desire  so  inherent  in  our  nature,  that  it  comes  with  us  from  the  womb, 
and  only  leaves  us  in  the  grave.'^^ 

This  constant  effort  of  every  man  to  l>etter  his  own  condition  is  so  salutary, 
as  well  as  so  powerful,  that  it  is  often  capable  of  securing  the  progress  of  society, 
in  spite  of  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  the  rulers  of  mankind.^     If  it  were  not 

•'~  "  Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  increase  of  capital. 
Industry,  indeed,  provides  the  subject  which  parsimony  accumulates ;  but  whatever 
industry  niifj;ht  actjuire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and  store  up,  the  capital  would  never 
be  the  greater."  ..."  Hut  the  principle  which  prompts  to  save,  is  the  desire  of  bettering 
our  condition  ;  a  desire  which,  though  generally  calm  and  dispassionate,  comes  with  us 
from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave."  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  pp.  138,  140,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1839.  [Capital  in  this  sense 
is  merely  money  or  money -credit — an  imperfect  definition. — Ed.] 

•'>«  "  The  uniform,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  con- 
dition, the  principle  from  which  public  and  national  as  well  as  private  opulence  is 
originally  derived,  is  freciuently  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural  progress  of 
things  towards  improvement,  in  spite  both]of  the  extravagance  of  government  and  of  the 
greatest  errors  of  administration.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  animal  Ufe,  it  frequently 
restores  health  and  vigour  to  the  constitution,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  disease,  but  of  the 
absurd  prescriptions  of  the  doctor."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  141.  "  The 
natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  own  condition,  when  suffered  to  exert 
itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that  it  is  alone,  and  without 
any  assistance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity, 
but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  human 
laws  too  often  encumbers  its  operations."     Book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  221. 
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for  this  proj)ensity,  improvement  would  be  impossible.  For  human  institutions 
are  constantly  stopping'  our  advance,  by  thwarting  our  natural  inclinations.' 
And  no  wonder  that  this  should  be  the  case,  seeing  that  the  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  by  whom  the  institutions  are  contnved,  have  perfaai»  a 
certain  rough  and  practical  sagacity,  but  being  from  the  narrowness  of  their 
understandings  incapable  of  large  views,  their  councils  are  determined  by  those 
mere  casual  fluctuations  which  alone  they  are  able  to  perceive.**  They  do  not 
see  that  we  have  prospered,  not  on  account  of  their  enactments,  but  in  the  teeth 
of  them  ;  and  that  the  real  cause  of  our  prosperity  is  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  undis- 
turbed the  fruit  of  our  own  labour.^i  \\Tienever  this  right  is  tolerably  secure, 
every  man  will  l:)e  bent  on  procuring  for  himself  either  present  enjo\'ment  or 
future  profit  ;  and  if  he  does  not  aim  at  one  of  these  objects,  he  is  void  of  commoo 
understanding.*^  If  he  possess  capital,  he  will  probably  aim  at  both,  but  m 
doing  so  he  will  never  consider  the  interest  of  others  ;  his  sole  motive  will  be 
his  own  private  profit. ^3  And  it  is  well  that  such  should  be  the  case.  For  by 
thus  pursuing  his  personal  interest  he  aids  society  more  than  if  his  views  were 
generous  and  exalted.  Some  people  affect  to  carry  on  trade  for  the  good  of 
others  ;  but  this  is  mere  affectation,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  an  affectatioD 
not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  many  words  are  not  needed  to  dissuade 
them  from  so  foolish  a  practice.** 

In  this  way  Adam  Smith  completely  changes  the  premisses  which  he  had 
assumed  in  his  earlier  work.  Here  he  makes  men  naturally  selfish  ;  formeily 
he  had  made  them  naturally  sympathetic.^^  Here  he  represents  them  as 
pursuing  wealth  for  sordid  objects,  and  for  the  narrowest  personal  pleasures; 
formerly  he  represented  them  as  pursuing  it  out  of  regard  to  the  sentiments  oi 
others,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  sympathy.  <"  In  the  WeaUh  of 
i\atio7is  we  hear  no  more  of  this  conciliatory  and  sympathetic  spirit ;  such 
amiable  maxims  are  altogether  forgotten,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  are  regulated 
by  different  principles.  It  now  appears  that  benevolence  and  affection  have 
no  influence  over  our  actions.       Indeed,  Adam  Smith  will  hardly  admit  commoa 

'^  Sec  an  admirable  passage,  p.  156,  too  long  to  quote,  beginning,  '*If  human  institi- 
tioiis  had  never  thwarted  those  natural  inclinations,"  etc. 

^^  "  That  insidious  and  crafty  animal,  vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  politician,  whoK 
councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations  of  affairs.**  WeaUh  0/  N&iumSt 
l)<x>k  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  190. 

^^  "  That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  be  sbaU 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  any  country  flourish,  not- 
withstanding these  and  twenty  other  absurd  regulations  of  commerce.'*  WeaUh  of 
Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  v.  p.  221. 

"2  "  In  all  countries  where  there  is  a  tolerable  security,  every  man  of  common  under- 
standing will  endeavour  to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  command,  in  procuring  either 
present  enjoyment  or  future  profit."     Wealth  of  Nations,  t>ook  ii.  chap.  i.  p.  ziS- 

^  "  The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit  is  the  sole  motive  which  determines 
the  owner  of  any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  or  in  sooe 
particular  branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade.*'  Wealth  of  Nations^  hook.  ii.  cha]i.  t. 
p.   154- 

•»*  "  By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  frequently  promotes  that  of  the  society  ni«e 
elTectually  than  when  he  really  hitends  to  promote  it.  1  have  never  known  muc^  food 
done;  l)y  those  who  afTe.cted  to  trade  ft^r  the  public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indred, 
not  very  connnnn  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed  in  diasuMlinC 
them  from  it."     Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  184. 

'^'  In  this  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1,  he  says  that  mankind  are  "  natoraDf 
sympathetic." 

^  '*  Nay,  it  is  chiefly  for  this  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  that  we  pursue rickai 
and  avoid  poverty."  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  "To  becoow  the 
natural  (jl)ject  of  the  joyous  congratulations  and  sympathetic  attentions  of  nuuddBdifc 
in  this  maimer,  the  circumstance  which  gives  to  prosperity  all  its  dazzling  i 
p.  7«. 
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humanity  into  his  theory  of  motives.  If  a  people  emancipate  their  slaves,  it 
is  a  proof  not  that  the  people  are  acted  on  by  high  moral  considerations,  nor  that 
their  sympathy  is  excited  by  the  cruelty  inflicted  on  these  unhappy  creatures. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Such  inducements  to  conduct  are  imaginary,  and  exercise 
no  real  sway.  All  that  the  emancipation  proves  is  that  the  slaves  were  few 
in  number,  and  therefore  small  in  value.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have 
been  emancipated .^^ 

So,  too,  while  in  his  former  work  he  had  ascribed  the  different  systems  of 
morals  to  the  power  of  sympathy  he  in  this  work  ascribes  them  entirely  to 
the  power  of  selfishness.  He  observes  that  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society 
dissipation  is  more  fatal  to  individuals  than  it  is  among  the  higher  ranks.  The 
extravagance  which  dissipation  produces  may  injure  the  fortune  of  a  wealthy 
man.  but  the  injury  is  usually  capable  of  being  repaired,  or  at  all  events  he  can 
indulge  his  vices  for  years  without  completely  destroying  his  fortune,  and  without 
bringing  himself  to  utter  ruin.  To  the  labourer,  a  similar  indulgence  would 
be  fatal  in  a  single  week  ;  it  would  not  merely  reduce  him  to  beggary,  and 
perhaps  send  him  to  jail,  but  it  would  destroy  his  future  prospects  by  taking 
away  that  character  for  sobriety  and  regularity  on  which  his  employment 
depends.  Hence  the  better  class  of  common  people,  guided  by  their  interest, 
look  with  aversion  on  excesses  which  they  know  to  be  fatal  ;  while  the  upper 
ranks,  finding  that  a  moderate  amount  of  vice  hurts  neither  their  purse  nor 
their  reputation,  consider  such  licence  to  be  one  of  the  advantages  which  their 
fortune  confers,  and  they  value,  as  one  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  their  station, 
the  liberty  of  indulging  themselves  without  being  censured.  Therefore  it  is 
that  they  who  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  have  a  purer  system  of  morals, 
or  at  all  events  an  austerer  one,  than  they  who  agree  with  it.  For  new  religious 
sects  usually  begin  among  the  common  people,  the  thinking  part  of  whom  are 
by  their  interest  driven  to  strict  views  of  the  duties  of  life.  Consequently 
the  advocates  of  the  new  opinion  profess  a  similar  strictness,  seeing  that  it  is 
the  surest  means  of  increasing  their  proselytes.  Thus  it  is  that  sectaries  and 
heretics,  governed  by  interest  rather  than  by  principle,  adopt  a  code  of  morals 
which  is  suited  to  their  own  purpose,  and  the  rigidity  of  which  is  strongly  con- 
trasted  with   the   laxer  code  of    more  orthodox    believers.^      Owing    to    the 

^  "  The  late  resolution  of  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at  liberty  all  their 
negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  us  that  their  number  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they  made 
any  considerable  part  of  their  property,  such  a  resolution  could  never  have  been  agreed 
to."       Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  159. 

«8  "  In  every  civilized  society,  in  every  society  where  the  distinction  of  ranks  has  once 
been  completely  established,  there  have  been  always  two  different  schemes  or  systems 
of  morality  current  at  the  same  time  ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called  the  strict  or 
austere  ;  the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loose  system.  The  former  is  generally 
revered  and  admired  by  the  common  people  ;  the  latter  is  commonly  more  esteemed 
and  adopted  by  what  are  called  the  people  of  fashion.  The  degree  of  disapprobation 
^vith  which  we  ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which  are  apt  to  arise  from 
great  prosperity,  and  from  the  excess  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  seems  to  constitute  the 
principal  distinction  between  those  two  opposite  schemes  or  systems.  In  the  liberal 
or  loose  system,  luxury,  wanton  and  even  disorderly  mirth,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to 
some  degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of  chastity,  at  least  in  one  of  the  two  sexes, 
provided  they  are  not  accompanied  with  gross  indecency,  and  do  not  lead  to  falsehood 
and  injustice,  are  generally  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  easily  either 
excused  or  pardoned  altogether.  In  the  austere  system,  on  the  contrary,  these  excesses 
are  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation.  The  vices  of  levity  are  always 
ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  a  single  week's  thoughtlessness  and  dissipation  is 
often  sufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive  him,  through  despair, 
upon  committing  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  wiser  and  better  sort  of  the  common 
people,  therefore,  have  always  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such  excesses, 
which  their  experience  tells  them  are  so  immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condition. 
The  disorder  and  extravagance  of  several  years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin 
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operation  of  the  same  principle,  we  also  find  that  among  the  orthodox  them- 
selves the  clergy  embrace  a  stricter  system  of  morals  in  countries  where  chuzch 
benefices  are  nearly  equal  than  they  do  in  countries  where  the  benefices  are  veiy 
une<iual.       This  is  because,  when  all  the  benefices  are  nearly  equsd.  none  can 
be  very  rich,  and  consecjucntly  even  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  defgy 
will  have  but  small  incomes.      But  a  man  who  has  little  to  spend  can  have  no 
intlueuce  unless  his  morals  are  exemplary.       Having  no  wealth   to  give  him 
weight,  the  vices  of  levity  would  make  him  ridiculous.      To  avoid  contempt. 
and  also  to  avoid  the  expense  which  a  looseness  of  conduct  occasions,  and  whkh 
liis  narrow  circumstances  cannot  afford,  he  has  but  one  remedy,  and  that  remedy 
he  adopts.      He  retains  hLs  influence,  and  saves  his  pocket,  by  protesting  against 
pleasures  which  he  cannot  conveniently  enjoy  ;  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases 
pursuing  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own  interest  urges  him  to  follow.* 

In  these  striking  generalizations,  which,  though  they  contain  a  large  amount 
of  trutli,  are  far  from  containing  the  whole  truth,  no  room  is  left  for  the  mag- 
nanimous parts  of  our  nature  to  act  ;  but  the  system  of  morals  prevailing 
at  any  one  time  or  in  any  one  class  is  solely  ascribed  to  the  dictates  of  unalloyed 
selfishness.  Adam  Smith,  by  rea.soning  from  this  principle,  with  that  exquisite 
subtlety  which  characterized  his  mind,  explains  many  other  circumstanoes 
which  society  presents,  and  which  at  first  sight  appear  incong^ruous.  According 
to  the  old  notions,  which  indeed  are  not  yet  quite  extinct,  those  who  received 
wages  were  under  a  personal  obligation  to  those  who  paid  them  ;  that  is  to  say. 
they  were  under  a  moral  obligation,  over  and  above  the  obligation  of  perfonning 
certain  services.  It  was  beUeved  that  a  master  could  not  only  select  what 
servants  he  chose,  but  could  pay  them  what  he  chose  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  it 
was  the  will  of  the  masters,  considered  as  a  body,  which  fixed  the  usaal  and 
average  rate  of  wages."^      The  lower  classes  were  therefore  much  indebted  to    ] 


a  man  of  fashion  ;  and  pe<)i>le  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  consider  the  power  of  i 
in  some  degree  of  excess  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their  fortune ;  and  the  liberty  of 
doing  so  without  censure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their  statioOi 
In  people  of  their  own  station,  therefore,  they  regard  such  excesses  with  but  a  sanaB 
degree  of  disapprobation,  and  censure  them  either  very  slightly  or  not  at  alL 

"  Almost  all  religious  sects  have  begun  among  the  common  people,  from  whom  they 
have  generally  drawn  their  earliest  as  well  as  their  most  numerous  proselytes.  The 
austere  system  of  morality  has  accordingly  been  adopted  by  those  sects  almost  con- 
stantly, or  with  very  few  exceptions  ;  for  there  have  been  some.  It  was  the  qritcm 
by  which  they  could  best  recommend  themselves  to  that  order  of  people  to  whom  they 
first  proposed  their  plan  of  reformation  upon  what  had  l>een  before  established.  Many 
of  thcni.  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  even  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  by 
rctining  upon  this  austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to  some  degree  of  folly  andes- 
travagancc  :  and  tfiis  excessive  rigour  has  frequently  recommended  them,  man  than 
anytliing  else,  to  tlic  respect  and  veneration  of  the  common  people.*'  ..."  In  littto 
religious  sects,  accordinj^ly,  the  morals  of  the  common  people  have  been  almost  always 
remarkably  regular  and  orderly  ;  generally  much  more  so  than  in  the  established  chnni- 
Thc  morals  of  those  little  sects,  indeed,  have  frequently  been  rather  disagreeably  xigoraB 
and  unsix'ial."       IVealih  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  333.  333. 

'^  "  Wlierc  tlic  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal,  none  of  them  can  be  very  gnat; 
and  this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far,  has  htfWiW 
some  very  agreeable  effects.  Nothing  but  exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity  to  a  mM 
of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vanity  necessarily  render  him  ridiculooib  waA 
arc,  besides,  almost  as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common  people.  In  hia  om 
conduct,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that  s>'stem  of  morals  which  the  rfwinr" 
people  respect  the  most.  He  gains  their  esteem  and  affection  by  that  plan  of  Uii 
which  his  own  interest  and  situation  would  lead  him  to  follow.'*  IViolih  of  Nrt'enii 
book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  vjo. 

^"  Mesides  the  evidence  supplied  by  economical  treatises,  the  laws  in  our  statute-book 
n!spe(tinf4  wages  show  the  {general  conviction  that  their  rate  could  be  fixed  by  the  1 
classes. 
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ligher  ones  for  givinu  them  so  much  as  they  did  ;    and  it  was  incumbent 
all  persons  who  received   wages  to  take   them  with  humble  thankfulness, 
A^ith  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  on  account  of  the  favour  bestowed  upon  them 
le  generosity  of  their  superiors. 

is  doctrine,  so  convenient  to  the  upper  classes  of  society,  and  so  natural 
le  universal  ignorance  which  formerly  prevailed  on  these  matters,  began 
;  shaken  by  the  speculative  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  it 
reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century  to  overthrow  it,  by  letting  in  the  great 
of  necessity,  and  proving  that  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  a  country 
the  inevitable  consecpience  of  the  circumstances  in  which  that  country 
placed,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  wishes  of  any  individual,  or 
'd  with  the  wishes  of  any  class.  *  To  all  instructed  persons  this  is 
a  familiar  truth.  Its  discovery  has  excluded  the  notion  of  gratitude 
the  pecuniary  relation  between  employers  and  employed,  and  has  made 
^n  that  servants  or  workmen  who  receive  wages  have  no  more  reason  to 
rateful  than  those  who  pay  them.  For  no  choice  having  been  exercised 
<ing  the  wages,  no  favour  can  be  conferred  in  their  payment.  The 
c  process  is  compulsory,  and  is  the  result  of  what  had  previously  happened. 
:ely  had  the  eighteenth  century  passed  away  when  this  most  important 
very  was  completed.  It  was  decisively  proved  that  the  reward  of  labour 
nds  solely  on  two  things  :  namely,  the  magnitude  of  that  national  fund  out 
lich  all  labour  is  paid,  and  the  number  of  the  labourers  among  whom  the 
is  to  be  divided. t 

is  vast  step  in  our  knowledge  is  due  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  to  Malthus, 
e  work  on  Population,  besides  marking  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  speculative 
^ht,  has  already  produced  considerable  practical  results,  and  will  probably  give 
0  others  more  considerable  still.  It  was  published  in  1798;  so  that  Adam 
h,  who  died  in  i/QO,  missed  what  to  him  would  have  been  the  intense  plesisure 
iing  how  in  it  his  own  views  were  expanded  rather  than  corrected.  Indeed 
certain  that  without  Smith  there  would  have  been  no  Malthus ;  that  is,  un- 
Smith  had  laid  the  foundation  Malthus  could  not  have  raised  the  super- 
ture.  It  was  Adam  Smith  who,  far  more  than  any  other  man,  introduced 
onception  of  uniform  and  necessary  sequence  into  the  apparently  capricious 
omena  of  wealth,  and  who  studied  those  phenomena  by  the  aid  of  principles 
lich  selfishness  alone  supplied  the  data.  According  to  his  view,  the  employers 
bour  have,  as  employers,  no  benevolence,  no  sympathy,  no  virtue  of  any 
Their  sole  aim  is  their  own  selfish  interest.  They  are  constantly 
ged  in  a  tacit,  if  not  in  an  open,  combination  to  prevent  the  lower  ranks 
being  benefited  by  a  rise  of  wages  ;  and  they  sometimes  combine  for  the 
ose  even  of  depressing  those  wages  below  their  actual  rate.^i  Having  no 
;ls,  they  think  only  of  themselves.  The  idea  of  their  wishing  to  mitigate 
necjualities  of  fortune  is  to  be    exploded  cLs  one  of   the   chimeras  of  that 

'We  rarely  hear,  it  has  been  said,  of  the  combinations  of  masters,  though  frequently 
ise  of  workmen.  Hut  whoever  imagines,  upon  this  account,  that  masters  rarely  * 
ine,  is  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  of  the  subject.  Masters  are  always  and  everywhere 
ort  of  tacit,  but  constant  and  uniform,  combination,  not  to  raise  the  wages  of  labour 
»  their  actual  rate.  To  violate  this  combination  is  everywhere  a  most  unpopular 
1,  and  a  sort  of  reproach  to  a  master  among  his  neighbours  and  equals.  We  seldom, 
d,  hear  of  this  combination,  because  it  is  the  usual,  and,  one  may  say,  the  natural 
oi  thinfi:s  which  nob<  )cly  ever  hears  of.  Masters,  too,  sometimes  enter  into  particular 
inations  to  sink  the  waf<es  of  labour  even  below  this  rate."  Wealth  of  Nations, 
1.  chap.  viii.  p.  28. 

On  the  contrary,  Ricard(j  admitted  that  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  workers 

affect  wages,  and  that  wages  vary  with  that  standard  {Principles  of  Polit.  Econ. 

>d.  pp.  90,  91).      The  expression  "  no  connexion  with  the  wishes"  is  an  extrava- 

'.-Ki>.| 

As  before  noted,  this  formula  is  now  abandoned  by  economists,  there  being  no  fixed 

able  '*  fund  "  ai)plicable  to  wage-paying. — Ed.] 
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protective  spirit  which  imagined  that  society  could  not  go  on  unless  the 
classes  reheved  the  poorer  ones  and  sympathized  with  their  troubles.     Tliii 
anti(iuated  notion  is  further  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  wages  are  always  higber 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  although  the  expenses  which  a  labourer  incus  ii 
winter   l)cing    heavier  than  in  summer,  he  ought,  on  principles  of    t 
humanity,  to  receive  more  money  during  the  more  expensive  season.^     Ii 
the  same  way.  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  deamess  of  food  causes  manypenoDS 
to  go  to  service,  in  order  to  support  their  families.      The  masters,  instead  of 
charitably  ])aying  such  servants  more  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  positiu 
in  which  tliey  are  i>lace<l,  avail  themselves  of  that  position  to  pay  them  ksL 
'I'hey  make  l)ettfr  terms  for  themselves  ;  they  lower  wages  just  at  the  momeit 
when  syni])athy  for  misftirtinie  would  have  raised  them  ;    and  as  they  find  thil 
their  servants,  Inrsides  .l)eing  worse   remunerated,  are  by  poverty  made  mon 
submissive,  they  consider  that  scarcity  is  a  blessing,  and  that  dear  yean  an 
to  be  commended  as  more  favourable  to  industry  than  cheap  ones.^^ 

Adam  Smitli,  therelore.  though  he  failed  in  grasping  the  remote  cause  of  the 
rate  of  wages,  clearly  saw  that  the  proximate  cause  was  not  the  generosity 
of  human  nature,  but  its  selfishness,  and  that  the  question  was  one  of  sup|iif 
and  demand  :  each  side  striving  to  extract  as  much  as  possible  from  the  other.* 
By  the  aid  of  the  same  principle  he  explained  another  curious  fact,  nandf. 
the  extravagant  rewards  bestowe<l  on  some  of  the  most  despicable  dassciof 
society,  such,  for  instance,  as  opera-dancers,  who  always  receive  enonmM 
pay  for  insignificant  services.*  He  observes  that  one  of  the  reasons  wliyie 
pay  them  so  highly  is  because  we  despise  them.  If  to  be  a  public  dancer 
were  a  creditable  occupation,  more  persons  would  be  brought  up  to  it»  and  Ae 
supply  of  public  dancers  l>ecoming  greater,  competition  would  lower  their  wa^ 
As  it  is.  we  look  on  them  disdainfully.  By  way  of  compensating  the  6aiia, 
we  have  to  bribe  them  largely  to  induce  them  to  follow  their  pursuit."  Hsr 
we  see    that  the  reward  which  one  class  bestows  on  another,  instead  of  beia| 


72  "  First,  in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  distinction,  even  in  the  knot 
species  of  lahour.  hetweeu  siinniier  and  winter  wages.  Summer  wages  are  ahnp 
highest.  Dut,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  expense  of  fuel,  the  maintenance  ef  t 
family  is  most  expensive  in  winter.  Wages,  therefore,  being  highest  when  this 
is  lowest,  it  seems  evident  that  they  are  not  regulated  by  what  is  necessary  far 
expense,  but  by  the  quantity  and  supposed  value  of  the  work.'*  WetUik  of  Niimt, 
hook  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  31. 

"^^  "  In  years  of  scarcity,  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  subsistence  make  aUiiA 
people  eager  to  return  to  service.  Hut  the  high  price  of  provisions,  by  diminishiBK  fli 
funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  st^rvants,  disposes  masters  rather  to  dinriatt 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  those  they  have.'"  .  .  .  **  Masters  of  all  sorts,  thcRfn 
frecpiently  make  better  bargains  with  their  servants  in  dear  than  in  cheap  yean  ^ 
fm(l  them  more  humble  and  dependent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  They 
therefore,  ronwnend  tlie  former  as  more  favourable  to  industry.**  WeaUh  of  M 
book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  35. 

~*  "  The  workmen  desire  to  get  as  much,  the  masters  to  give  as  little,  as 
The  former  are  disposed  to  combine  hi  order  to  raise,  the  latter  in  order  to  tower. 
wages  of  lal)t>ur."      Wealth  of  NatioHs,  b.  i.  c.  viii.  p.  27. 

"^^  "  It  seems  absurd  at  lirst  sight,  that  we  should  despise  their  persona,  and  yeticnil 
their  talents  with  the  most  profuse  liberality.  While  we  do  the  one,  however,  W9 
of  necessity  do  the  otiier.  Should  the  public  opinion,  or  prejudice,  ever  alter  with  v 
t(i  such  (x;cupations,  their  pecuniary  recompense  would  quickly  diminish.  Morap 
would  apply  to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quickly  reduce  the  price  of  their laboft: 
Sucli  talents,  though  far  from  being  c<^mnion.  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  imagined. 
people  possess  them  in  great  perfection,  who  disdain  to  make  this  use  of  them;  ^\ 
many  more  are  capable  of  acipiiring  them,  if  anything  could  be  made  hononiably tf 


L*  The  tenn  '*  despicable,"  as  Buckle  would  probably  have  admitted,  is 
able  :   and  opera  dancers  certainly  do  not  '*  always  receive  enormous  pay.*' — 'En.] 
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increased  by  sympathy,  is  increased  by  scorn  ;  so  that  the  more  we  contemn 
the  tastes  and  the  way  of  life  of  our  fellow  creatures,  the  more  liberal  we  are 
in  recompensing  them.* 

Passing  to  another  and  somewhat  different  class,  Adam  Smith  threw  new 
light  on  the  cause  of  that  hospitality  lor  which  the  clergy  were  famous  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  the  magnificence  of  which  they  have  received  great 
prajse.  He  shows  that,  although  they  undoubtedly  relieved  a  large  amount 
of  distress,  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  a  merit,  since  it  resulted  from 
the  peculiarity  of  their  position,  and  since,  moreover,  they  did  it  for  their  own 
advantage.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  clergy  possessed  enormous  wealth,  and 
their  revenues  were  mostly  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  kind,  such  as  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  Trade  and  manufactures  l)eing  hardly  known,  the  clergy  could  find 
no  use  for  these  commodities  except  to  feed  other  people.  By  employing  thcni 
in  that  way,  they  benefited  themselves  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  They 
gained  a  reputation  for  extensive  charity  ;  they  increased  their  influence  ; 
they  multiplied  the  number  of  their  adherents  ;  and  they  not  only  advanced 
themselves  to  temporal  power,  but  they  secured  to  their  spiritual  threats  a 
respect  which,  without  this  contrivance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain.7« 

The  reader  will  now  l>e  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  that  method  of 
investigation  which  is  adopted  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  of  which  I  have 
given  more  instances  than  1  should  otherwise  have  done,  partly  because  the 
question  of  philosophic  method  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  knowledge,  and 
partly  because  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  analyze  the  intellect  of 
Adam  Smith  by  considering  his  two  great  works  as  the  opposite,  but  yet  the 
compensatory,  parts  of  a  single  scheme.  And  as  he  is  by  far  the  greatest 
thinker  Scotland  has  produced,  Ineed  hardly  apologize,  in  a  history  of  the  Scotch 
mind,  for  devoting  so  much  attention  to  his  system,  and  endeavouring  to  ex- 
amine it  at  its  base.  But,  having  done  so,  it  would  be  a  needless  prolixity  to 
treat  with  equal  fulness  the  productions  of  those  other  eminent  Scotchmen 
who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  pursued  a  method  essentially, 
though  not  entirely,  the  same  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  preferred  the  deductive 
process  of  reasoning  from  principles,  to  the  inductive  process  of  reasoning  to 
them.  In  that  peculiar  form  of  deduction  which  consists  in  a  deliberate 
suppression  of  part  of  the  principles,  Adam  Smith  stands  alone.  For  though 
others  attempted  to  follow  that  plan,  they  did  so  irregularly  and  at   intervals, 

them."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  x.  p.  44.  [Buckle  does  not  ask  whether  Smith 
is  here  deductive  or  inductive.  If  deductive,  his  statistical  statement  is  worthless.  But 
his  phrases  "  far  from  cominon  "  and  "  many  people  "  show  he  had  no  clear  basis  for 
an  induction.  His  theory  is  in  fact  unsound,  as  the  painful  case  of  prostitutes  suffi- 
ciently shows.      Fine  dancing  is  a  rare  accomplishment. — Ed.] 

7«  "  Over  and  above  the  rents  of  those  estates,  the  clergy  possessed  in  the  tithes  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  estates  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The 
revenues  arising  from  both  those  species  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  paid 
in  kind,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  poultry,  etc.  The  quantity  exceeded  greatly  what  the 
clergy  could  themselves  consume  ;  and  there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufactures  for 
the  produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  surplus.  The  clergy  could  derive  advan- 
tage from  this  ininiense  surplus  in  no  other  way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  barons 
employed  the  like  surplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the  most  profuse  hospitahty,  and  in  the 
most  extensive  charity.  Both  the  hospitality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient  clergy, 
accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great."  ..."  The  hospitality  and  charity  of 
the  clergy,  too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  of  a  great  temporal  force,  but  increased 
very  much  the  weight  of  their  spiritual  weapons.  Those  virtues  procured  them  the 
highest  respect  and  veneration  among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many 
were  constantly,  and  almost  all  occasionally,  fed  by  them."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v. 
chap.  i.  p.  336. 

[*  This  is  an  obvious  over-statement  even  of  Smith's  position.  On  this  view,  rag- 
pickers would  be  highly  rewarded. — Ed.] 
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and  did  not.  like  him.  see  the  importance  of  keeping  close  to  their  method, 
and  of  invariably  abstaining  from  letting  into  the  premisses  of  their  arguments 
considerations  which  would  complicate  the  problem  that  they  wished  to  solve.      | 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  x\dam  Smith,  one  of  the  first,  in  eminence  as  well 
as  in  reputation,  is  David  Hume.     His  views  respecting  political  economy  were 
published  in   1752,77  that  is,  the  very  year  in  which  Adam  Smith  taught  the 
principles   sul)sequently   unfolded    in    the    Wealth   of   Nations.        But   Hame,      ' 
though  a  most  accomplished  reasoner.  as  well  as  a  profound  and  fearless  thinker, 
had  not  the  comprehensiveness  of  Adam  Smith,  nor  had  he  that  invaluable      ; 
(lualityof  imagination  without  which  no  one  can  so  transport  himself  into  past  ag0 
as  to  realize  the  long  and  progressive  movements  of  society,  always  fluctuating, 
yet  on  the  whole  steadily  advancing.      How  unimaginative  he  was.  appears  not 
only  from  the  sentiments  he  expressed,  but  likewise  from  many  traits  in  his 
private    life  J"       It   appears  also    in    the  very  colour  and   mechanism  of  his 
language  :    that   l)eautiful  and  chiselled  style  in  which  he  habitually  wrote, 
polished  as  marble,  but  cold  as  marble  too,  and  wanting  that  fiery  enthusiasm 
and  those  bursts  of  tempestuous  eloquence  which  ever  and  anon  great  objects 
naturally  inspire,  and  which  rouse  men  to  their  inmost  depths.      This  it  was 
which  in  his  History  of  England, — that  exquisite  production  of  art,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  errors,  will  be  admired  as  long  as  taste  remains  among  us.* — prevented 
him  from  sympathizing  with  those  bold    and   generous   natures  who.  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  risked  their  all  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
His  imagination  was  not  strong  enough  to  picture  the  whole  of  that  great  oentary. 
with  its  vast  discoveries,  its  longings  after  the  unknown,  its  splendid  literature, 
and.  what  was  better  than  all  these,  its  stem  determination  to  vindicate  freedom, 
and  to  put  down  tyranny.       His  clear  and  powerful  understanding  saw  these 
things  separately,  and  in  their  various  parts,  but  could  not  fuse  them  into  a 
single  form,  because  he  lacked  that  peculiar  faculty  which  assimilates  the  past 
to  the  present,  and  enables  the  mind  to  discern  both  with  almost  equal  ease. 
That  Oreat  Rebellion  which  he  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  and  the  leaden 
of  which  he  turned  into  ridicule,  was  but  the  continuation  of  a  movement  whidi 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  which  such  events  as  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  were  meiriy 
successive   symptoms.       For  all   this    Hume    cared   nothing.       In   regard  to 
])hilosophy,  ancl  in  regard  to  the  purely  speculative  parts  of  religious  doctrines, 
his  penetrating  genius  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
except  by  a  spirit  of  fearless  and  unrestrained  liberty.      But  this  was  the  liberty 
of  his  own  class  ;  the  liberty  of  thinkers,  and  not  of  actois.f       His  absence  of 
imagination  prevented  him  from  extending  the  range  of  his  sympathy  heyoad 
the  intellectual  classes — that  is,  beyond  the  classes  of  whose  feelings  he  was 
directly  cognizant.      It  would  therefore  appear  that  his  political  erron  were 
due,  not  as  is  commonly  said,  to  his  want  of  research,  but  rather  to  the  cold- 
ness of  his  temperament.^^      It  was  this  which  made  him  stop  where  he  did, 

"7  Burton  s  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

7"  See  Mr.  Burton's  valuable  Life  of  Hume,  Edinburgh,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  267, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  14,  134. 

7-'  What  roiiHnns  nie  in  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  older  Hume  grew,  and  the  I 
lie  read  011  history,  the  more  he  became  imbued  with  these  errors  ;  which  would  not  1 
been  thv  case  if  the  errors  had.  as  many  of  his  critics  say,  been  the  result  of  an  J 
ae(]uaintaiice  with  the  evidence.  Mr.  Burton,  by  comparing  the  different 
of  his  History  of  Kn/ilanii,  has  shown  that  he  gradually  became  less  favourable  to  popular 
liberty  ;  softening  or  erasing,  in  later  editions,  those  expressions  which  seemed  favoonble 
to  treedi>ni.  Burton  s  Lite  <tf  Hume,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74-77.  See  also  pp.  Z44,  434.  In  hit 
(ht'n  Lift',  p.  xi.  (in  vol.  i.  of  Hume's  Works,  Hdinb.  1826),  he  says  :  "  In  above  a  hUDdicd 

I*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  present-day  taste  does  not  ratify  Buckle's  verdict,  in  wUch 
he  eoincidos  with-  of  all  men— Alison. — Kd.] 

It  It  is  but  fair  to  note  that  liunie,  like  Hobbes.  was  hostile  to  the^  Puritan  qiirit 
precisely  because'  it  restricted  liberty  of  speech  and  action. — Ed.] 
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and  which  gave  to  his  works  the  singular  appearance  of  a  profound  and  original 
thinker,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  advocating  practical  doctrines 
so  illiberal  that  if  enforced  they  would  lead  to  despotism,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  advocating  speculative  doctrines  so  fearless  and  enlightened  that  they 
were  not  only  far  in  advance  of  his  own  age,  but  have  in  some  degree  out- 
stripped even  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Among  his  speculative  views,  the  most  important  are  his  theory  of  causation 
as  discarding  the  idea  of  power,  and  his  theory  of  the  laws  of  association. 
Neither  of  these  theories  are  in  their  primary  conception  quite  original,  but 
his  treatment  made  them  as  valuable  as  if  they  had  been  entirely  his  own.  His 
theory  of  miracles,  in  connexion,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  principles  of  evidence, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  laws  of  causation,  is  worked  out  with  con- 
summate skill,  and,  after  having  received  the  modifications  subsequently  imposed 
by  Brown,  has  now  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  best  inquirers  into 
these  matters  take  their  stand.^®  His  work  on  the  principles  of  morals,  by 
generahzing  the  laws  of  expediency,  prepared  the  way  for  Bentham,  who  after- 
wards incorporated  with  them  an  estimate  of  the  more  remote  consequences 
of  human  actions  ;  Hume  having  chiefly  confined  himself  to  their  more  imme- 
diate consequences.  The  doctrine  of  utility  was  common  to  both  ;  but  while 
Hume  applied  it  mainly  to  the  individual,  Bentham  applied  it  to  the  surrounding 
society.  Though  Bentham  was  more  conprehensive,  yet  Hume,  having  come 
first,  was  more  original.  The  praise  of  originality  must  also  be  accorded  to 
his  economical  theories,  in  which  he  cidvocated  those  principles  of  free  trade 
which  poUticians  began  to  adopt  many  years  after  his  death.si       jn  opposition 

alterations,  which  farther  study,  reading,  or  reflection,  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns 
of  the  two  first  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of  them  invariably  to  the  Tory  side."  In  one  of 
his  essays,  he  observes  {Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  172)  that  "  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
among  philosophers  ;  "  a  remark  perfectly  true,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  very 
unjust  towards  the  class  of  men  to  whom  it  refers. 

80  Brown,  in  his  great  work, — one  of  the  greatest  which  this  century  has  produced, — 
candidly  confesses  that  his  own  book  is  "  chiefly  reflective  of  the  lights,  which  he  " 
(Hume)  "  has  given."  Brown's  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect^  London, 
1835,  p.  253.  See  also  p.  vii.  [Here  again  Buckle's  eulogy  is  not  endorsed  by  later 
students. — Ed.] 

81  While  the  politicians  of  his  own  time  despised  his  views,  the  politicians  of  our  time 
seem  inclined  to  overrate  them.  Lord  Brougham,  for  instance,  in  his  Life  of  Hume,  says, 
of  his  poUtical  economy,  "  Mr.  Hume  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  author  of  the  modern 
doctrines  which  now  rule  the  world  of  science."  Brougham's  Works,  Glasgow,  1856, 
vol.  ii.  p.  176.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  science  of  political  economy 
has  since  the  time  of  Hume  received  such  additions  that  if  that  illustrious  philosopher 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  it.  To  him,  many  of 
its  largest  and  most  fundamental  principles  were  entirely  unknown.  Hume  knew  nothing 
of  the  causes  which  govern  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  compel  that  accumulation  to 
proceed  with  different  speed  in  different  states  of  society  ;  a  fruitful  and  important 
study  almost  entirely  neglected  until  entered  upon  by  Rae.  Neither  did  Hume  know 
anything  of  the  law  of  the  ratio  between  population  and  wages  ;  nor  of  the  ratio  between 
wages  and  profits.  He  even  supposes  (Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  299,  Edinbiurgh, 
1826)  that  it  is  possible  for  the  labouring  classes  by  combination  "  to  heighten  their 
wages  ;  "  and  again  (p.  319)  that  the  richer  a  nation  is,  and  the  more  trade  it  has,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  a  poor  country  to  undersell  its  manufactures,  because  the  poor  nation 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  "  low  price  of  labour."  Elsewhere,  he  asserts  that  coin  can 
be  depreciated  without  raising  prices,  and  that  a  country,  by  taxing  a  foreign  commodity, 
could  increase  its  own  population.  "  Were  all  our  money,  for  instance,  re -coined, 
and  a  penny's  worth  of  silver  taken  from  every  shilling,  the  new  shilling  would  probably 
purchase  everything  that  could  have  been  bought  by  the  old  ;  the  prices  of  everything 
would  thereby  be  insensibly  diminished  ;  foreign  trade  enlivened ;  and  domestic  industry, 
by  the  circulation  of  a  great  number  of  pounds  and  shillings,  would  receive  some  increase 
and  encouragement."      Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  324.      *'  A  tax  on  German  linen 
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to  the  notions  then  prevailing,  he  distinctly  asserted  that  all  commodities. 
thoii^j:h  apjiiirently  lM)ught  by  money,  are  in  reality  bought  by  labour."  Money. 
therefore,  is  not  the  subject  of  commerce,  and  is  of  no  use  except  to  facilitate 
it.^<  Hence,  it  is  al)surd  for  a  nation  to  trouble  itself  about  the  balance  of 
trade,  or  to  make  rep;ulations  to  discourage  the  exportation  of  the  predons 
nietals.^^  .Neither  does  the  average  rate  of  interest  depend  on  their  scarcity 
or  abundance,  but  upon  the  operation  of  more  general  causes.^  As  a  necessary 
couseciucnce  of  these  positions,  Hume  inferred  that  the  established  policy  was 
wron^  whicli  made  trading  states  look  upon  each  other  as  rivals,  while  in  point 
of  fact  the  (juestion.  if  considered  from  a  certain  height,  was  one  not  of  rivalry 
but  of  co-operation  ;  every  country  being  benefited  by  the  increasing  wealth 
of  its  nci^hlMiurs.^^  Those  who  know  the  character  of  commercial  legislation. 
and  tlie  opinions  of  even  the  most  enUghtened  statesmen  a  century  ago,  will 
consider  these  views  as  extremely  remarkable  to  have  been  propounded  in  the 
year  1752.      Hut  what  is  more  remarkable  still  is  that  their  author  subsequently 

en(()ura;>;('s  home  manufactures,  and  thereby  mulltiplies  our  people  and  industn'.*' 
p.  ^Os.  Thes<'  are  cardinal  errors,  which  go  to  the  very  root  of  political  ecooomy; 
aixi  wlu'U  we  fairly  estimate  what  has  been  done  by  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  it  will  be 
evident  that  Hume's  doctrines  do  not  **  rule  the  world  of  science."  This  is  no  disparage- 
nuMit  of  Hume,  who,  on  the  contrary,  effected  wonderful  things,  considering  the  then 
state  of  knowledge.  The  mistake  is,  in  imagining  that  such  a  rapidly  advancing 
science  as  political  economy  can  be  governed  by  doctrines  propounded  more  than  a 
century  ago.  [Apart  from  the  last  two  citations,  the  statements  quoted  from  Hume  are 
not  errors  at  all.  The- workers  can  raise  their  wages  in  certain  cases  by  combinatioo. 
Poor  countries  can  manufacture  more  cheaply  than  rich,  and  so  undersell  them.  And 
our  silver  coin  has  been  depreciated  below  face  value  without  raising  prices,  tboogfa  the 
fiurther  theory  about  bettering  trade  is  a  fallacy.  Smith's  economics,  it  should  be 
added,  have  been  improved  upon,  as  well  as  Hume's. — Ed.] 

^  *'  ICverything  in  the  world  is  piurchased  by  labour,  and  our  passions  are  the  only 
causes  of  labour.  "  Essay  I.  On  Commerce,  in  Hume*s  Philosophical  Warhs,  voL  iii.  p.  294. 
Hence  he  saw  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  of  the  French  economists,  "  that  all  taxes 
fall  ultimately  upon  land."  p.  388. 

*^  "  Money  is  not.  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subjects  of  commerce,  but  only  the 
instrument  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commodity 
for  another."  Essay  on  Money ^  in  Philosophical  Worhs,  vcd.  iii.  p.  317.  "It  is 
indeed  evident  that  money  is  nothing  but  the  representation  of  labour  and  commodities. 
and  serves  only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  estimating  them."  p.  321. 

^<  S(-e  Fssay  V.  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,  in  Hume*8  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  31«-3^»7- 

•^''  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  333-335.  Even  now.  a  knowledge  of  this 
truth  is  so  little  diffused  that  lately,  when  Australia  and  California  began  to  yield 
immense  (|uantiti(>s  of  gold,  a  notion  was  widely  circulated  that  the  interest  of  money 
would  consequently  fall :  although  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  gold  were 
to  become  as  plentiful  as  iron,  the  interest  of  money  would  be  unaffected.  The  whole 
efTect  would  fall  ui)on  price.  The  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Ritchie's  Life  of  Hume, 
London,  1807.  i)p.  332,  333,  arc  interesting,  as  illustrating  the  slow  progress  of  opinion, 
and  th(>  difl'iculty  which  minds  not  specially  trained  experience  when  they  attempt  to 
investigate  these;  subjects. 

*"'  *'  Nothing'  is  more  usual,  among  states  which  have  made  some  advance  in  commecre, 
than  to  ]i>ok  on  the  progress  of  their  neighbours  with  a  suspicious  eye,  to  consider  all 
trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  tham  to 
flourish,  hut  at  their  expense.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  malignant  opinioii. 
T  will  ^(Mlture  ti>  assert  that  the  increase  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any  one  naticn, 
in'^tead  of  hurting,  ronmionly  promotes  the  richer  and  commerce  of  all  its  neigfaboun.'* 
..."  I  go  farther,  and  observe  that  where  an  open  commimication  is  preserved  among 
nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the  domestic  industry  of  every  one  must  receive  an  incresM 
from  the  improv(>ments  of  the  others."  Essay  on  the  Jeahusy  of  Trade»  in  Hwmit 
Phtlosophicai  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  368,  369. 
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detected  the  fundamental  error  which  Adam  Smith  committed,  and  which 
vitiates  many  of  his  conclusions.  The  error  consists  in  his  having  resofved 
price  into  three  components,  namely,  wages,  profit,  and  rent ;  whereas  it  is  now 
known  that  price  is  a  compound  of  wages  and  profit,  and  that  rent  is  not  an 
element  of  it,  but  a  result  of  it.*  This  discovery  is  the  comer-stone  of  political 
economy  ;  but  it  is  estabUshed  by  an  argument  so  long  and  so  refined  that 
most  minds  are  unable  to  pursue  it  without  stumbling,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  acquiesce  in  it  are  influenced  by  the  great  writers  to  whom  they  pay 
deference,  and  whose  judgment  they  follow.  It  is  therefore  a  striking  proof 
of  the  sagacity  of  Hume,  that  in  an  age  when  the  science  was  but  dawning, 
and  when  he  could  receive  little  help  from  his  predecessors,  he  should  have 
discovered  a  mistake  of  this  sort,  which  lies  so  far  beneath  the  surface.  Directly 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared,  he  wrote  to  Adam  Smith,  disputing  his  pasition 
that  rent  is  a  part  of  price  ;  ^^  and  this  letter,  written  in  the  year  1776,  is  the 
first  indication  of  that  celebrated  theory  of  rent  which,  a  Uttle  later,  Anderson,t 
Malthus,  and  West,  saw  and  imperfectly  developed,  but  which  it  was  reserved 
for  the  genius  of  Ricardo  to  build  up  on  a  broad  and  solid  foundation. 

It  is  very  observable  that  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  who  made  such  immense 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  trade,  had  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  it.88  Hume  had  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  been  in  a  mercantile 
h  )use  ;  but  he  threw  up  that  employment  in  disgust,  and  buried  himself  in 
a  provincial  town,  to  think,  rather  than  to  observe.^*  Indeed,  one  of  the  capital 
defects  of  his  mind  was  a  disregard  of  facts.  This  did  not  proceed,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  from  that  worst  form  of  moral  obliquity,  an  indifference  to  truth  ; 

^  This  letter,  which  I  have  referred  to  above,  p.  143,  was  published  for,  I  believe 
the  first  time,  in  1846,  in  Burton's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  486.  It 
is  however  very  difficult  to  determine  what  Adam  Smith's  opinion  really  was  upon 
this  subject,  and  how  far  he  was  aware  that  rent  did  not  enter  into  price.  In  one  passage 
in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (book  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  21)  he  sa5rs  of  wages,  profit,  and  rent,  "  In 
every  society,  the  price  of  every  commodity  finally  resolves  itself  into  some  one  or  other« 
or  all  of  those  three  parts  ;  and  in  every  improved  society  all  the  three  enter,  more  or  less, 
as  component  parts,  into  the  price  of  the  far  greater  part  of  commodities^  But  in  book  i. 
chap.  xi.  p.  61,  he  says,  **  High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the  causes  of  high  or  low 
price  ;  high  or  low  rent  is  the  effect  of  it.**  This  latter  opinion  we  now  know  to  be  the 
true  one  ;  it  is,  however,  incompatibiB  with  that  expressed  in. the  first  passage.  For 
if  rent  is  the  effect  of  price,  it  cannot  be  a  component  of  it. 

**  Hence,  when  the  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared,  one  of  our  wise  men  gravely  said 
that  **  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  trade,  could  not  be  expected  to  write  well 
on  that  subject,  any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.**  See  BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson, 
edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  478,  where  this  remark  is  ascribed  to  Sir  John  Pringle. 

^  *'  He  was  sent  to  a  mercantile  house  at  Bristol  in  1734  ;  but  he  found  the  drudgery 
of  this  employment  intolerable,  and  he  retired  to  Rheims.'*  Brougham* s  Life  of  Hume, 
Glasgow,  1856,  p.  i6q.  See  also  Ritchie's  Life  of  Hume,  p.  6.  In  Roberts*  Memoirs  of 
Hannah  More,  2nd  ed.  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  it  is  said  that  **  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  a  merchant's  counting-house  in'Bristol,  whence  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
promptitude  of  his  pen  in  the  correction  of  the  letters  intrusted  to  him  to  copy.*'  The 
latter  part  of  this  story  is  improbable ;  the  former  part  is  certainly  incorrect ;  since 
Hume  himself  says,  '*  In  1734  I  went  to  Bristol,  with  some  reconmiendations  to  eminent 
merchants,  but  in  a  few  months  found  that  scene  totally  unsuitable  to  me.  I  went  over 
to  France,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  my  studies  in  a  country  retreat.**     Own  Life,  p.  ¥. 

[*  As  goods  are  at  times  sold  below  cost  price,  the  formula  in  the  text  is  not  truly 
comprehensive  ;  and  as  regards  manufactured  goods,  rent  may  as  truly  be  said  to  "  enter 
into  "  normal  price  as  profits,  seeing  that  practically  no  goods  are  produced  save 
in  places  that  pay  monopoly  rent,  and  factory  rents  do  not  rise  with  prices  or  profits. 
Strictly,  however,  price  is  an  equation  between  supply  and  demand. — Ed.] 

[t  Anderson's  exposition  of  the  law  of  rent — which  Buckle  here  mentions,  thoufl^ 
he  overlooked  it  in  a  previous  reference  to  the  subject — ^is  not  fairly  to  be  called 
imperfect  ;  and  Ricardo  did  not  essentially  improve  upon  it*-^£D.] 
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since  he  on  the  contrary  was  an  ardent  lover  of  it,  and  was  moreover  a  man 
of  the  purest  and  most  exemplary  character,  utterly  incapable  of  falsehood. 
or  of  prevarication  of  any  kind.w>     In  him,  a  contempt  for  facts  was  merely 
the  exaK«:erated  result  of  a  devotion  to  ideas.      He  not  only  believed,  with  perfect 
justice,  that  ide<is  are  more  important  than  facts,  but  he  supposed  that  they 
should  hold  the  first  place  in  the  order  of  study,  and  that  they  should  be  developed 
Ixifore   the  facts  arc  investigated.     The   Baconian   philosophy,   which,  though 
it  allows  a  preliminary  and  tentative  hyiK)thesis,  strongly  insists  upon  the  neces- 
sity (if   first  collecting  the  facts   and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas,  excited  his 
aversion  ;  and  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  he,  who  was  usually  so 
lenient  in  his  judj^monts,  and  whf)  was  so  keen  an  admirer  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, is  nevertheless  grossly  unfair  towards  Bacon,  with  whose  method  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  sympathize,  though  he  could  not  deny  its  utility  in  physical 
science.*"     If  Hume  had  followed  the  Baconian  scheme,  of  always  rising  from 

•'"  What  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  him  is  only  a  faint  echo  of  the  general  voice 
of  his  contemporaries.  "  His  temper  was  cahn,  not  to  say  cold  ;  but  though  none  (A 
his  fceliuRS  were  ardent,  all  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  virtue.  He  was  free  from  the 
slightest  tincture  of  malignity  or  meanness;  his  conduct  was  uniformly  exceUeot" 
Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  A  greater  than  Mackintosh,  and  a  man  who  kuew 
Hume  iiititnately,  expresses  himself  in  much  warmer  terms.  "  Upon  the  whole."  writes 
Adam  Smith,  *'  Upon  the  whole.  I  have  always  considered  hhn.both  in  his  lifetimeand 
since  his  death,  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuoos 
man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  hutnan  frailty  will  permit."  Hume's  Philosophical  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  XXV.  Some  notices  of  Hume  will  be  found  in  an  interesting  work  just  pub- 
lished, Autohingraphy  of  Alexander  Carlyle,  Edinburgh,  i860,  pp.  272-278.  But  Cariyle* 
thr>uKh  a  man  of  considerable  practical  skill,  was  incapable  of  large  views,  and  wis 
therefore  unable,  I  will  not  say  to  measure,  but  even  to  conceive,  the  size  of  such  an 
understanding  as  that  possessed  by  David  Hume.  Of  his  want  of  speculative  power 
a  decisive  instance  appears  in  his  remarks  on  Adam  Smith.  He  gravely  says  (i4iito- 
biography,  p.  281 ),  "  Smith's  fine  writing  is  chiefly  displayed  in  his  book  on  AfortU  5flih'- 
mcnl,  which  is  the  pleasantcst  and  most  eloquent  book  on  the  subject.  His  WeaUh  of 
Nations,  from  which  he  was  judged  to  be  an  inventive  genius  of  the  first  order,  is  tedioa 
and  full  of  repetition.  His  separate  essays  in  the  second  volume  have  the  air  of  being 
oc<!asional  pamphlets,  without  nmch  force  or  determination.  On  political  subjects  hii 
opinions  were  not  very  sound.''  It  is  rather  too  much  when  a  village -preacher  writes' 
in  this  strain  of  the  greatest  man  his  country  has  ever  produced. 

"1  He  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  extraordinary  terms.  "  If  wre  consider  the 
vari(>ty  of  talents  displayed  by  this  man  ;  as  a  public  speaker,  a  man  of  business,  a  wit« 
a  courtier,  a  companion,  an  author,  a  philosopher,  he  l«  justly  the  object  of  great  admin- 
tion.  If  we  consider  him  merely  as  an  author  and  philosopher,  the  light  in  which  we 
view  him  at  present,  thouj^h  very  estimable,  he  was  yet  inferior  to  his  contemporary  GoUIm, 
perJmps  n'cn  to  Kepler.'^  ..."  The  national  spirit  which  prevails  among  the  EngUslk 
and  which  forms  their  ^reat  happiness,  is  the  cause  why  they  bestow  on  all  their  eminent 
writ(>rs.  and  on  Bacon  among  the  rest,  such  praises  and  acclamations  as  may  often 
appear  partial  and  excessive."  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  vi,  pp.  194,  195,  London. 
i7«9-  [It  is  nf>w  very  generally  agreed  that  Bacon's  method  was  of  little  or  no  service 
to  physical  science,  though  he  certainly  stimulated  scientific  thought.  Compare  EUis*8 
General  Preface  to  his  and  Spedding's  edition  of  Bacon's  Worhs,  i.  38  ;  Brewster,  Ufi 
of  Newton,  1855.  ii.  400-4  :  Lange,  History  of  Materialism,  Eng.  tr.  L  236-7  ;  JevoHi 
Principles  of  Science,  i-vol.  ed.  p.  576  ;  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  b.  vL  ch.  v.  |  5  ;  Tyn- 
dall.  Scientific  Use  of  the  I tnaf^ination,  etc.  3rd  ed.  pp.  4,  8-9,  42-43 ;  Bagehot,  Postalite 
of  English  Political  Economy,  Student's  ed.  pp.  17-19.  See  also  Buckle's  own  admis- 
sions in  his  essay  on  Mill  on  Liberty  {Misc.  and  Posih,  Worhs,  abridged  ed.  L  97-101.) 
and  below,  above  note  149.  These  admissions  go  far  to  justify  Hume's  language.  Cec^ 
tainly  Bacon  did  loss  for  science  than  did  Cialileo  and  Kepler;  and  he  rejected  the 
Copernican  theory,  as  Hume  notes.  It  is  true, however,  that  Hume  met  the  anti-5iootdi 
animus  common  in  Ivn^Iand  in  his  day  by  a  certain  anti-English  animus,  seen  in  Ul 
remarks  on  Shakspere.     {Buckle's  Misc,  Works,  as  cited,  ii.  235). — Ed.] 
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particulars  to  generals,  and  from  each  generalization  to  that  immediately  above 
it,  he  would  hardly  have  written  one  of  his  works.  Certainly  his  economical 
views  would  never  have  appeared,  since  political  economy  is  as  essentially  a 
deductive  science  as  geometry  itself.®^  Reversing  the  inductive  process,  he 
was  in  favour  of  beginning  with  what  he  termed  general  arguments,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  opinions  which  facts  were  supposed 
to  have  proved.^  He  did  not  stop  to  investigate  the  facts  from  which  the 
inference  had  been  drawn,  but  he  inverted  the  order  by  which  the  inference 
was  to  be  obtained.  The  same  dislike  to  make  the  facts  of  trade  the  basis  of 
the  science  of  trade  was  displayed  by  Adam  Smith,  who  expresses  his  want  of 
confidence  in  statistics,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  political  arithmetic.^  It 
is  however  evident  that  statistical  facts  are  as  good  as  any  other  facts,  and» 
owing  to  their  mathematical  form,  are  very  precise.***  But  when  they  ooncem 
human  actions,  they  are  the  result  of  all  the  motives  which  govern  those  actions  ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  the  result  not  merely  of  selfishness,  but  also  of  sjmi- 
pathy.  And  as  Adam  Smith  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  dealt  with  only  one  of 
these  passions,  namely  selfishness,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
duct his  generalization  from  statistics,  which  arc  necessarily  collected  from 
the  products  of  both  passions.  Such  statistical  facts  were  in  their  origin  too 
complex  to  be  generalized  ;  especially  as  they  could  not  be  experimented  upon, 
but  could  only  be  observed  and  arranged.  Adam  Smith,  perceiving  them  to 
be  unmanageable,  very  properly  rejected  them  as  the  basis  of  his  science,  and 
merely  used  them  by  way  of  illustration,  when  he  could  select  what  he  liked. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  other  facts  which  he  drew  from  the  history  of  trade, 
and  indeed  from  the  general  history  of  society.  All  of  these  are  essentially 
subsequent  to  the  argument.  They  make  the  argument  more  clear,  but  not 
more  certain.  For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  all  the  commercial  and 
historical  facts  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  were  false,  the  book  would  still  remain. 

^  See  the  note  above,  p.  143.  See  ed.  note  above,  p.  143,  and  Caimes,  as  there 
cited.  A  fresh  difficulty  now  arises  over  the  proper  definition  of  **  political  economy." 
Cairnes,  with  Mill,  held  that  it  is  an  essentially  deductive  science.  But  Mr.  J.  N.  Ke3mes 
{Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  1891,  p.  18),  here  agreeing  with  Professor 
Sidgwick  (Principles  of  Political  Economy,  1883,  pp.  34  seq.),  points  out  that  '*  Mill 
and  other  economists  of  his  school  have  always  employed  an  inductive  and  analytical 
method,  the  deductive  element  in  their  reasonings  being  in  this  part  of  their  subject 
essentially  subordinate.  Mill  is  even  more  distinctly  an  inductive  economist  in  his 
elaborate  discussion  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  its  economic  aspects.  .  .  .  Cairnes* 
again,  in  his  work  on  the  Slave  Power,  .  .  .  establishes  some  important  economic 
doctrines  by  a  careful  inductive  study  of  facts,  little  use  being  made  of  deductive 
reasoning."  It  might  be  argued  that  the  reasonings  in  question  are  extraneous  to 
**  political  economy  "  as  commonly  defined ;  but  such  discrepancies  at  least  suggest 
the  need  for  caution  in  formal  generalization  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 

^  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  remarkable  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,  he  says  {Philo^ 
sophical  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  349),  "  Every  man  who  has  ever  reasoned  on  this  subject  has 
always  proved  his  theory,  whalever  it  was,  by  facts  and  calculations,  and  by  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  commodities  sent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms  ;  "  therefore  (p.  350),  "  it  may  here 
be  proper  to  form  a  general  argument  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  this  event,  so  long 
as  we  preserve  our  people  and  oiu:  industry." 

w  ♦•  I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic."  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  chap.  v. 
p.  218. 

06  Indeed,  the  only  possible  objection  to  them  is  that  the  language  of  their  ccdlectors 
is  sometimes  ambiguous ;  so  that  by  the  same  return  one  statistician  may  mean  one 
thing,  and  another  statistician  may  mean  something  quite  different.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  medical  statistics  ;  whence  several  writers,  unacquainted  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  scientific  proof,  have  supposed  that  medicine  is  incapable  of  mathematical 
treatment.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  only  real  impediment  is  the  shameful  state 
of  clinical  and  pathological  terminology,  which  is  in  such  confusion  as  to  throw  doubt 
upon  all  extensive  numerical  statements  respecting  disease. 
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and  it^  toiiclii-^ions  would  liold  e<|ually  gtXKl.  though  they  wouUI  be  less  attractive. 
In  it  cv(.'rythin^(  depends  upon  general  principles,  and  they,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  arrived  at  in  1752,  that  is,  twcnty-fcmr  years  before  the  work  was  pub- 
lislu-d  in  wliicli  those  principles  were  ap])lied.  They  must  therefore  have 
Ikiti  acipiired  indei>endently  of  the  facts  which  Adam  Smith  subsequently 
incorporated  with  them,  and  which  he  learnt  during  that  long  period  of  twenty- 
tour  yars.  And  the  ten  years  which  he  employed  in  c(imp<»sing  his  great  work 
were  not  s])ent  in  one  of  those  busy  haunts  of  men  where  he  might  have  observed 
all  tli(^  plienoniena  of  industry,  and  studied  the  way  in  which  the  operations 
of  tnide  alfect  liunian  character  and  are  aflfected  by  it.  He  did  not  resort  to 
one  of  those  vast  marts  and  emporiums  of  ccmimcrce  where  the  events  were 
liappening  wliicii  he  wils  seeking  to  explain.  That  w^as  not  his  method.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ten  years  during  which  he  was  occupied  in  raising  to  a  science 
the  most  active  department  of  life,  were  i)asscd  in  complete  seclusion  in  Kirkcaldy. 
his  jpiiet  little  l)irth]ilace."«  Me  had  always  been  remarkable  for  absence  oi 
mind,  and  was  so  little  given  to  olwervation  as  to  be  frequently  oblivk)us  ol 
what  wius  piussing  around  him.'*?  In  that  obliviousness  he,  amid  the  tranquil 
scenes  of  his  childhood,  could  now  indulge  without  danger.  There,  cheered 
indeed  by  the  society  of  liis  mother,  but  with  no  opportunity  of  observing 
human  nature  uiwm  a  large  scale,  and  far  removed  from  the  hum  of  great  cities, 
did  this  mighty  thinker,  by  the  force  of  his  own  mind,  unravel  the  numerons 
and  complicated  phenomena  of  wealth,  detect  the  motives  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  most  energetic  and  industricms  portion  of  mankind,  and  lay 
bare  the  schemes  and  the  secrets  of  that  active  life  from  which  he  was  shut  ont. 
while  he.  imnnired  in  com])arative  solitude,  was  unable  to  witness  the  very 
facts  which  he  succeeded  in  explaining. 

The  same  determination  to  make  the  study  of  principles  precede  that  of  facts 
is  exhibited  by  Hume  in  one  of  his  most  original  works,  the  NcUural  Hisiovy 
of  Rcliuimi.  In  reference  to  the  title  of  this  treatise,  we  must  observe  that, 
according  to  the  Scotch  philosophers,  the  natural  course  of  any  movement  is 
by  no  means  the  same  a.s  its  actual  course.  This  discrepancy  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real  was  the  unavoidable  result  of  their  method.'s     For  as  they  argued 

■"'  '*  I'pon  his  return  to  ICuKlaud  in  the  autumn  of  1766,  he  went  to  reside  with  his 
mother  at  his  native  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  remained  there  for  ten  years.  All  the 
attrni|)ts  of  his  friends  in  ICdinhur^h  to  draw  him  thither  were  vain  ;  and  from  a  kind 
and  lively  letter  of  Mr.  Iluine  upon  the  subject,  complaining  that,  though  within  sight 
of  him  on  the  opposite  side  r>f  the  Frith  of  I'^orth,  he  could  not  have  speech  of  him.  it 
appears  that  no  one  was  aware  of  the  *Kxupatinns  in  which  those  years  were  pasMd." 
lirnuiihatns  I.ifc  of  Adam  Smith,  p.  iS'j.  Orcasionally,  however,  he  saw  his  literary 
frieiuK.     See  Dttiiuld  .s/ciirtr/'.s  Iiin'^raf>hical  Manoirs,  p.  7i^  Edinb.  181 1,  4ta 

••'  '•  He  was  rcrtainly  not  fitted  for  the  general  commerre  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
biisiiK'ss  of  a«ti\e  lite.  The  comprehensive  speculations  \kith  which  he  had  been 
occupied  froni  )iis  youth,  and  the  variety  f>f  materials  which  his  own  invention  constantly 
supplied  to  his  thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inattentive  to  familiar  objects  and 
to  roumiou  (K-currenr(;s  ;  and  he  fre(]uently  exhibited  instances  of  absence,  which  have 
scarcely  hern  surpassed  by  the  fancy  of  La  Hruycre."  SiewairVs  Biographical  Memoin, 
p.  II  ^  Set-  .liso  Ktifnsny's  Reminiscences^  5th  edit.,  lidinb.  1859,  p.  236.  Cariyie. 
wlio  knew  him  well.  says.  '*  He  was  the  must  absent  man  in  company  that  I  ever  saw, 
moving  his  lips,  and  talking  to  himself,  and  smiling,  in  the  midst  of  large  companies.** 
Autnbin^rat^hx  t>f  the  Rn\  Alexander  Carlyle,  2nd  edition,  Kdinburgh,  i860,  p.  27^ 

^^  A  Scotch  philosojiher  of  great  repute,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  ability  not  quite 
e(]ual  to  his  repute,  has  stated  very  clearly  and  accurately  this  favourite  method  of  hii 
countrymen.  "  In  examining  the  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  examining  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world,  when  we  cannot  trace  the  process  by  which  an  event 
/711.S  />(V)(  prndiiccd.  it  is  often  <if  importance  tu  be  able  to  show  how  it  may  Jbmc  htm 
produced  by  natural  ( anses.'"  .  .  .  "To  this  species  of  philosophical  investigatiaOi 
which  has  no  appropriated  name  in  our  language,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the 
title  of  Theoretical  or  Conjectural  History  ;  an  expression  which  coincides  |>retty  netrif 
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deductively  from  fixed  premisses,  they  could  not  take  into  account  the  per- 
turbations to  which  their  conclusions  were  liable,  from  the  play  and  friction 
of  the  surrounding  society.  To  do  that  required  a  separate  inquiry.  It  would 
have  been  needful  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  friction, 
and  thus  prevented  the  conclusions  fmm  being,  in  the  world  of  fact,  the  same 
as  they  were  in  the  world  of  speculation.  What  we  call  accidents  are  constantly 
happening,  and  they  prevent  the  real  march  of  affairs  from  being  identical  with 
the  natural  march.  And  as  long  as  we  are  unable  to  predict  those  accidents 
there  will  always  be  a  want  of  complete  harmony  between  the  inferences  of  a 
deductive  science  and  the  realities  of  life  ;  in  other  words,  our  inferences  will 
tend  towards  truth,  but  never  completely  attain  it.^ 

With  peculiar  propriety,  therefore,  did  Hume  term  his  work  a  Natural  History 
of  Religion.  It  Is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  deductive  method.  Its  only 
fault  is  that  he  speaks  too  confidently  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results  to  which, 
on  such  a  subject,  that  method  could  attain.  He  believed  that  by  observing 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  he  found  them  in  his  own  mind,  it  was  possible 
to  explain  the  whole  course  of  affairs,  both  moral  and  physical.^**  These  prin- 
ciples were  to  be  arrived  at  by  experiments  made  on  himself  ;  and  having  thns 
arrived  at  them,  he  was  to  reason  from  them  deductively,  and  so  constmct  the 
entire  scheme.  This  he  contrasts  with  the  inductive  plan,  which  he  calls  a 
tedious  and  lingering  process  ;  and  while  others  might  follow  that  slow  and 
patient  mcthrxl  of  gradually  working  their  way  towards  first  principles,  his 
project  was  to  seize  them  at  once,  or,  as  he  expresses  himself,  not  to  stop  at  the 
frontier,  but  to  march  directly  on  the  capital,  being  possessed  of  which,  he  could 
gain  an  easy  victory  over  other  difficulties,  and  could  extend  his  conquests 
over  the  sciences.^^^  According  to  Hume,  we  are  not  to  reason,  in  order  to 
obtain  ideas,  but  we  are  to  have  clear  ideas  before  we  reason.^<^    By  this  means 

in  its  meaning  with  that  of  Natural  History  as  employed  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  with  what 
some  French  writers  have  called  Histoire  Raisonn^.'*  Dugald  Stewarfs  Biographica 
Mentoirs,  pp.  48,  49.  Hence  (p.  53),  **  in  most  cases  it  is  of  more  importance  to  ascer- 
tain the  progress  that  is  most  simple,  than  the  progress  that  is  most  agreeable  to  fact;  * 
for,  paradoxical  as  the  proposition  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  Ute  r§al  progress 
is  not  always  the  most  natural.  It  may  have  been  determined  by  particular  ac^dents, 
which  are  not  likely  again  to  occur,  and  which  cannot  be  considered  as  forming  any 
part  of  that  general  provision  which  nature  has  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  race." 

^  Part  of  this  view  is  well  expressed  in  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  book  iii. 
part  ii.  "  This,  however,  hinders  not  but  that  philosophers  may,  if  they  please,  extend 
their  reasoning  to  the  supposed  state  of  nature ;  provided  they  allow  it  to  be  a  mere 
philosophical  fiction,  which  never  had  and  never  could  have  any  reality."  .  .  .  "The 
same  liberty  may  be  permitted  to  moral,  which  is  allowed  to  natiural  philosophers ; 
and  'tis  very  usual  with  the  latter  to  consider  any  motion  as  compounded  and  consisting 
of  two  parts  separate  from  each  other,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  acknowledge  it 
to  be  in  itself  uncompounded  and  inseparable.**    Philosophical  Works,  vkA,  ii.  p.  263. 

i*^  And,  conversely,  that  whatever  was  *'  demonstratively  false  **  could  "  never  be 
distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind.**  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  33.  Here,  and 
sometimes  in  other  passages,  Hume,  though  by  no  means  a  Cartesian,  reminds  us  of 
Descartes. 

1"^  "  Here,  then,  is  the  only  expedient  from  which  we  can  hope  for  success  in  our 
philosophical  researches,  to  leave  the  tedious,  lingering  method,  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed,  and  instead  of  taking  now  and  then  a  castie  or  village  on  the  frontier,  to  march 
up  directly  to  the  capital,  or  centre  of  these  sciences,  to  human  nature  itself :  which 
being  once  masters  of,  we  may  everywhere  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory.  Fnwn  this 
station  we  may  extend  our  conquests  over  all  those  sciences  which  more  immediately 
concern  human  life,  and  may  afterwards  proceed,  at  leisure,  to  discover  more  fully 
those  which  are  the  objects  of  pur^curiosity."  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  voL  i. 
p.  8.  See  also,  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  his  remarks  on  the  way  '*  to  consider  the  matter 
a  priori.'' 

102  "  No  kind  of  reasoning  can  give  rise  to  a  new  idea,  such  as  this  of  power  it ;  but 
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we  arrive  at  philosophy  :  ami  her  conclusions  are  not  to  Ixi  impugned,  even  if 
t  hey  do  hapix-'n  I o  clash  with  science.  On  the  contrary,  her  authority  is  sup- 
reme, and  her  decisions,  Ixjing  essentially  true,  must  always  be  preferred  to  any 
generalization  of  the  facts  which  the  external  world  presents.'^ 

Hume  therefore  Ixjlieved  that  all  the  secrets  of  the  external  world  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  human  mind.  The  mind  was  not  only  the  key  by  which  the  treasure 
could  1)0  unlocked  ;  it  was  also  the  treasure  itself.  learning  and  science  mi jfht 
illustrate  and  l)oautify  our  mental  acquisitions,  but  they  could  not  commnnicate 
real  knowledge  ;  they  could  neither  give  the  prime  original  materials,  nor  couM 
tliey  teach  tlie  design  according  to  which  those  materials  must  l)e  worked. 

In  conformity  with  these  views  the  Natural  History  of  Rclit*ion  was  com- 
])osed.  The  object  of  Hume  in  writing  it  was  to  ascertain  the  origin  and 
progress  of  religious  ideas  ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  many  g<.Kls  must  ever>'where  have  preceded  the  worship  of  one  God.  This 
he  regards  as  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  a  thing  not  only  that  always  has  hap- 
l)ened.  but  that  alwa\'s  must  happen.  His  proof  is  entirely  speculative.  He 
argues  that  the  earliest  state  of  man  is  necessarily  a  savage  state  ;  that  savaf^es 
can  feel  no  interest  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature,  and  no  desire  to  study 
the  principles  which  govern  those  ojx?rati(ms  ;  that  such  men  must  be  devoid 
of  curiosity  on  all  subjects  which  do  not  personally  trouble  them  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  while  they  neglect  the  usual  events  of  nature,  they  will  turn  their 
minds  to  the  unusual  onesj^  A  violent  tempest,  a  monstmus  birth,  excessive 
cold,  excessive  rain,  sudden  and  fatal  diseases,  are  the  sort  of  things  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  savage  is  confmed.  and  of  which  alone  he  desires  to  know 
the  causes.     Directly  he  finds  that  such  causes  are  beyond  his  control,  he  reckons 

wherever  we  rcasou,  we  must  antecedently  be  possessed  of  clear  ideas,  which  may  be 
the  ohjects  of  our  reasoning."  Hume's  Philosophical  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  217.  Compare 
vol.  ii.  p.  27^.  on  our  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  causes  *'  by  a  kind  of  taste  or  fancy.** 
Hence,  the  larger  view  preceding  the  smaller,  and  being  essentially  independent  of  it, 
will  constantly  contradict  it  ;  and  he  complains,  for  instance,  that  **  difficulties,  which 
seem  unsurniountable  in  theory,  are  easily  got  over  in  practice.*'  vol.  ii.  p.  357 ;  and 
again,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  326,  on  the  effort  needed  to  "  reconcile  reason  to  experience."  But, 
after  all.  it  is  rather  by  a  careful  study  of  his  works,  than  by  quoting  particular  passages, 
that  his  method  can  be  understood.  In  the  two  sentences,  however,  just  cited,  the 
reader  will  sec  that  theory  and  reason  represent  the  larger  view ;  while  practice  and 
experience  represent  the  smaller. 

im  <»  "Pis  certainly  a  kind  of  indignity  to  philosophy,  whose  sovereign  authority 
ought  every  whore  to  be  acknowledged,  to  oblige  her  on  every  occasion  to  make  apologiei 
for  her  conrlusions,  and  justify  herself  to  every  particular  art  and  science  which  may 
hv  ofTcnded  at  her.  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  king  arraigned  for  high  treason  against 
his  subjects."     Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319. 

i*^*  '•  A  barbarous.  ncc.ossitr>us  animal  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  first  origin  of  societyl, 
]>ressed  bv  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  has  no  leisure  to  admire  the  regular  face 
of  nature,  or  make  inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects  to  which,  from  his 
infancy,  he  has  been  gradually  accustomed.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and 
uniform,  that  is  the  more  i>crfcct,  nature  appears,  the  more  is  he  familiarized  to  it,  and 
th(;  less  inclined  to  scrutitiize  and  examine  it.  A  monstrous  birth  excites  his  curiositT, 
and  is  deemed  a  prfnligy.  It  alanns  him  from  its  novelty,  and  immediately  sets  him  a 
trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  i)raying.  Rut  an  animal  complete  in  all  its  limbs  and 
organs,  is  to  him  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion  or  afifection. 
Ask  him  whence  that  animal  arose  ?  He  will  tell  you,  from  the  copulation  of  its  parents 
And  these,  whence  ?  From  the  copulation  of  theirs.  A  few  removes  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
and  sets  the  objects  at  such  a  distance  that  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  them.  Imapas 
not  that  he  will  so  nmch  as  start  the  question  whence  the  first  animal,  much  less  whence 
the  whole  system  or  united  fabric  i)t  the  universe  arost*.  Or,  if  yo!i  start  such  a  question 
to  him.  cxi>(>ct  not  that  he  will  em]>loy  his  mind  with  any  anxiety  about  a  subjects 
renmtc.  so  uninteresting,  and  which  so  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity.**  iVflfimrf 
History  of  Religion,  in  Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  439.     See  also  pp.  463-469. 
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them  superior  to  himself,  and,  being  incapable  of  abstracting  them,  he  per- 
sonities  them  ;  he  turns  tliem  into  deities  ;  polytheism  is  established  ;  and 
the  earliest  creed  of  mankind  assumes  a  form  which  can  never  be  altered  as 
long  as  men  remain  in  this  condition  of  pristine  ignorance.*^ 

These  propositions,  which  are  not  only  plausible  but  are  probably  true, 
ought,  according  to  the  inductive  philosophy,  to  have  been  generalized 
from  a  survey  of  facts  ;  that  is,  from  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the 
state  of  religion,  and  of  the  speculative  faculties  among  savage  tribes.  But 
this  Hume  abstains  from  doing.  He  refers  to  none  of  the  numerous  travellers 
who  have  visited  such  people  ;  he  does  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  work, 
mention  even  a  single  book  where  facts  respecting  savage  life  are  preserved. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  progress  from  a  lx.*lief  in  many  gods  to  a  belief 
in  one  (iod  was  the  natural  [)rogress  ;  which  is  saying  in  other  words  that  it 
appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  tlie  natural  progress. *"«  With  that  he  was  satisfied. 
In  other  parts  of  his  essay,  where  he  treats  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Crreeks  and  Romans,  he  displays  a  tolerable  though  by  no  means  remarkable 
learning  ;  but  the  passages  which  he  cites  do  not  refer  to  that  entirely  bar- 
barous society  in  which,  as  he  supposes,  polytheism  first  arose.  The  premisses, 
therefore,  of  the  argument  are  evolved  out  of  his  own  mind.  He  reasons  de- 
ductively from  the  ideas  which  his  powerful  intellect  supplied,  instead  of 
reasoning  inductively  from  the  facts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  subject  he  was 
investigating. 

Even  in  the  rest  of  his  work,  which  is  full  of  refined  and  curious  speculation, 
he  uses  facts,  not  to  demonstrate  his  conclusions,  but  to  illustrate  them.  He 
therefore  selected  those  facts  which  suited  his  purpose,  leaving  the  others 
untouched.  And  this,  which  many  critics  would  call  unfair,  was  not  unfair 
in  him  ;  because  he  believed  that  he  had  already  established  his  principles 
without  the  aid  t)f  those  facts.  The  facts  might  benefit  the  reader  by  making 
the  argument  clearer,  but  they  could  not  strengthen  the  argument.  They 
were  more  intended  to  persuade  than  to  prove  ;  they  were  rather  rhetorical 
than  logical.  Hence  a  critic  would  waste  his  time  if  he  were  to  sift  them  with 
a  minuteness  which  would  be  necessary,  supposing  that  Hume  had  built  an 
inductive   argument    upon   them.     Otherwise,   without   going  far,   it   might   be 

!().->  "  j3y  degrees  the  ac  tive  imagination  of  men,  uneasy  in  this  abstract  conception 
of  ohjects,  about  which  it  is  incessantly  employed,  begins  to  render  them  more  par- 
ticular, and  to  clothe  them  in  shapes  more  suitable  to  its  natural  comprehension.  It 
represents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent  beings  like  mankind  ;  actuated  by  love  and 
hatred,  and  flexible  by  gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Hence  the  origin 
of  relitjion.  And  hence  the  origin  of  idolatry,  or  polytheism."  Hunters  Philosophical 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  472.  "  The  primary  religion  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from  an  anxious 
fear  of  future  events."  p.  498. 

!"♦'  "  //  seems  certain  that,  according  to  the  natural  progress  of  human  tftought,  the  ignorant 
multitude  must  first  entertain  some  grovelling  and  familiar  notion  of  superior  powers, 
before  they  stretch  their  conception  to  that  perfect  Being  who  bestowed  order  on  the 
whole  frame  of  nature.  We  may  as  reasonably  imafiine  that  men  inhabited  palaces  before 
huts  and  cottai^es,  or  studied  geometry  before  agriculture,  as  assert  that  the  Deity  appeared 
to  them  a  pure  spirit,  onmiscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent,  before  he  was  appre- 
hended to  be  a  powerful  though  limited  being,  with  human  passions  and  appetites, 
limbs  and  organs.  The  mind  rises  gradually  from  inferior  to  superior.  By  abstracting 
from  what  is  imperfect,  it  forms  an  idea  of  perfection  :  and  slowly  distinguishing  the 
nobler  parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  transform  only  the  former, 
much  elevated  and  refined,  to  its  divinity.  Nothing  could  disturb  this  natural  progress 
of  thought  but  some  obvious  and  invincible  argument,  which  might  immediately  lead 
the  mind  into  the  pure  principles  of  theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one  bound,  the 
vast  interval  whi('h  is  interposed  between  the  human  and  the  Divine  nature.  But 
though  I  allow  that  the  order  and  frame  of  the  universe,  when  accurately  examined, 
affords  such  an  argiunent,  yet  /  can  never  think  that  this  consideration  could  have  an 
influence  (»ii  mankind,  when  they  formed  their  first  rude  notions  of  religion."  Natural 
History  of  Relii^ion,  in  Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  438. 
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curious  to  contrast  them  with  the  entirely  different  facts  which  Cndworth, 
eighty  years  before,  hatl  collected  from  the  same  source  and  on  the  same  subject. 
Cudworth.  who  was  much  suiHirior  to  Hume  in  learning,  and  much  inferior  to 
him  in  genius,*®'  displayed  in  his  great  work  on  the  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe  a  prodigious  erudition,  to  prove  that  in  the  ancient  world  the  J)elief 
in  one  God  was  a  prevailing  doctrine.  Hume,  who  never  refers  to  Cudworth. 
arrives  at  a  precisely  opposite  conclusion.  Both  quoted  ancient  writers ;  but 
while  Cudworth  drew  his  inferences  from  what  he  found  in  those  writers,  Hume 
drew  his  from  what  he  found  in  his  own  mind.*  Cudworth,  being  more  learned. 
relied  on  his  reading  ;  Hume,  having  more  genius,  relied  on  his  intellect.  Cud- 
worth, trained  in  tiie  school  of  Bacon,  first  a>liected  the  evidence  and  then 
pxssed  the  judgment.  Hume,  formed  in  a  .school  entirely  different,  believed 
that  the  acuteness  of  the  judge  was  more  imix)rtant  than  the  quantity  of  the 
evidence  ;  that  witnesses  were  Ukely  to  prevaricate  :  and  that  he  possessed 
in  his  own  mind  the  surest  materials  for  arriving  at  an  accurate  conclusion. 
It  is  not  therefore  strange  that  ('udworth  and  Hume,  pursuing  opposite  methuds. 
sIkiuUI  have  obtained  opposite  results,  since  such  a  discrepancy  is.  as  I  have 
already  ]m  tin  ted  (JUt.  unavoidable  when  men  investigate  according  to  different 
plans  a  subject  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  is  not  amenable  to 
scientific  treatment. 

The  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  already  extended,  and  the  number  of 
topics  which  1  have  still  to  handle,  will  prevent  me  from  examining  in  detail 
the  philosophy  of  Keid,  who  was  the  most  eminent  among  the  purely  specu- 
lative thinkers  of  Scotland,  after  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  though  in  point  of 
merit  he  must  be  placed  far  below  them.  For  he  had  neither  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  Smith  nor  the  fearlessness  of  Hume.  The  range  of  his  know- 
ledge was  not  wide  enough  to  allow  him  to  be  comprehensive  ;  while  a  timidity, 
almost  amounting  to  moral  cowardice,  made  him  recoil  from  the  views  advocated 
by  Hume,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  being  false,  as  on  account  of  their 
JK-ing  dangerous.  It  is  however  certain  that  no  man  can  take  high  rank  as 
a  {)liilosopher  who  allows  himself  to  be  trammelled  by  considerations  of  that 
kind.  A  philosopher  should  aim  solely  at  truth,  and  should  refuse  to  estimate 
the  ])ractical  tendency  of  his  speculations.  If  they  are  true,  let  them  stand: 
if  they  are  false,  let  them  fall.  But  whether  they  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 
wiicther  they  are  consolatory  or  disheartening,  whether  they  are  safe  or  mis- 
chievous, is  a  question  not  for  ])hilosophers  but  for  practical  men.  Every 
new  truth  which  has  ever  l)een  ])roi>ounded  has  for  a  time  caused  mischid; 
it  has  produced  discomfort,  and  often  unhappiness.  sometimes  by  disturbing 
social  or  religious  arrangements,  and  sometimes  merely  by  the  disruption  of 
old  and  cherished  associations  of  thought.  It  Ls  only  after  a  certain  interval, 
and  when  the  framework  of  affairs  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  truth,  that 
its  gornl  effects  preponderate  ;  and  the  preponderance  continues  to  increase, 
until  at  length  the  truth  causes  nothing  but  good.  But  at  the  outset  there 
is  always  harm.  And  if  the  truth  is  very  great  as  well  as* very  new.  the  harm 
is  serious.  Men  arc  made  uneasy  ;  they  flinch  ;  they  cannot  bear  the  suddea 
light  ;  a  general  restlessness  suix'rvcnes  ;  the  face  of  society  is  disturbed,  or 
]>erhaps  convulsed  ;  old  interests  and  old  beliels  are  destroyed  before  new 
ones   have  lx*en  create<l.     These  symptoms  are  the  precursors  of  revdntion: 


<"^  Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  devoid  of  genius,  though  he  holds  a  rank  far  I 
so  great  and  original  a  thinker  as  Hume.      lie  had  however  collected  more  i 
than  he  was  able  tr)  wield  :  and  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe, 
is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philosophy,  is  badly  arranged,  and  in  many  parts  feebly  arpHd 
There  is  more  real  power  in  his  posthumous  treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Mae^itf. 

(*  This  is  very  doubtfnl.  Cudworth  set  out  with  a  parti  pris,  the  ordinary  orthodoi 
belief  (founded  on  tlie  Hible)  in  a  primeval  tradition;  and  sought  in  the  ancient  autboa 
for  tlur  evideiirc  he  wanted.  Ilnnie.  though  h(;  made  little  investigation  at  that  l 
professed  to  start  from  an  ae(-(>pte<l  historical  truth,  and  then  argued  deductively  1 
th<*  tacts  *'  necess.irily  must  have  been  "  so.  ■   liD.J 
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they  have  preceded  all  the  great  changes  through  which  the  world  has  passed  ; 
and  while,  if  they  are  not  excessive,  they  forebode  progress,  so,  if  they  are  ex- 
cessive, they  threaten  anarchy.  It  is  the  business  of  practical  men  to  moderate 
such  symptoms,  and  to  take  care  that  the  truths  which  philosophers  discover 
are  not  applied  so  rashly  as  to  dislocate  the  fabric,  instead  of  strengthening 
it.  But  the  philosopher  has  only  to  discover  the  truth  and  promulgate  it ; 
and  that  is  hard  work  enough  for  any  man,  let  his  ability  be  as  great  as  it  may. 
This  division  of  labour  between  thinkers  and  actors  secures  an  economy  of 
force,  and  prevents  either  class  from  wasting  its  power.  It  establishes  a  differ; 
ence  between  science,  which  ascertains  principles,  and  art,  which  applies  them. 
It  also  recognizes  that,  the  philosopher  and  the  practical  man  having  esu:h  a 
separate  part  to  play,  each  is  in  his  own  field  supreme.  But  it  is  a  sad  con- 
fusion for  either  to  interfere  with  the  other.  In  their  different  spheres,  both 
are  independent,  and  both  are  worthy  of  admiration.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  practical  men  should  never  allow  the  speculative  conclusions  of  philosophers, 
whatever  be  their  truth,  to  be  put  in  actual  operation,  unless  society  is  in  some 
degree  ripe  for  their  reception  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  philosophers  are  not  to 
hesitate  and  tremble  and  stop  short  in  their  career  because  their  intellect 
is  leading  them  to  conclusions  subversive  of  existing  interests.  The  duty  of 
a  philosopher  is  clear.  His  path  lies  straight  before  him.  He  must  take  every 
pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  ;  and  having  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  he,  instead 
of  shrinking  from  it  because  it  is  unpalatable,  or  because  it  seems  dangerous, 
should  on  that  very  account  cling  the  closer  to  it,  should  uphold  it  in  bad  repute 
more  zealously  than  he  would  have  done  in  good  repute  ;  should  noise  it  abroad 
far  and  wide,  utterly  regardless  what  opinions  he  shocks,  or  what  interests  he 
imperils  :  should  on  its  behalf  court  hostiUty  and  despise  contempt,  being 
well  assured  that  if  it  is  not  true  it  will  die,  but  that  if  it  is  true  it  must  pro- 
duce ultimate  benefit,  albeit  unsuited  for  practical  adoption  by  the  age  or  country 
in  which  it  is  first  propounded. 

But  Reid,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  his  mind  and  his  great  powers 
of  argument,  had  so  little  of  the  real  philosophic  spirit  that  he  loved  truth 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  immediate  and  practical  results.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  he  began  to  study  philosophy  merely  because  he  was  shocked 
at  the  consequences  at  which  philosophers  haud  arrived.*  As  long  as  the  specu- 
lations of  Locke  and  of  Berkeley  were  not  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusions, 
Reid  acquiesced  in  them,  and  they  were  good  in  his  eyes.***  While  they  were 
safe  and  tolerably  orthodox,  he  was  not  over-nice  in  inquiring  into  their  validity. 
In  the  hands  of  Hume,  however,  philosophy  became  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  ; 
she  disturbed  opinions  which  were  ancient,  and  which  it  was  pleasant  to  hold  ; 
she  searched  into  the  foundation  of  things,  and  by  forcing  men  to  doubt  and 
to  inquire  she  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  this 
was  precisely  the  tendency  at  which  Reid  was  displeased.     He  saw  that  such 

i«*  *•  I  once  believed  this  doctrine  of  ideas  so  firmly  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berke- 
ley's system  in  consequence  of  it  ;  till,  finding  other  consequences  to  follow  from  it, 
which  gave  nie  more  uneasiness  than  the  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came  into  my 
mind  more  than  forty  years  ago  to  put  the  question.  What  evidence  have  I  for  this 
doctrine  that  all  the  objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  I  have  been  candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  think,  seeking  for  the 
evidence  of  this  principle,  but  can  find  none,  excepting  the  auth(»rity  of  philosophers.** 
Reid's  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,  edit.  Edinburgh,  1808,  vol.  L  p.  172. 
And,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Hume  in  1763.  he,  with  a  simple  candour  which  must 
have  highly  anmsed  that  eminent  philosopher,  confesses  that  **  your  system  appears 
to  me  not  only  coherent  in  all  its  parts,  but  likewise  justly  deduced  from  principles 
commonly  received  among  philosophers ;  principles  which  I  never  thought  of  calling 
in  question,  until  the  conclusions  you  draw  from  them  in  the  *  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  * 
made  me  suspect  them."     Burton's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  iL  p.  155. 

[♦  This  was  after  all  no  bad  motive.  Kant  avowed  that  Hume  roused  him  from 
his  '*  dogmatic  slumber,"  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  what  Reid  said. — Ed.] 
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(listiirhanco  was  uncomfortable  ;  he  saw  that  it  was  hazardous  ;  therefore  he 
eiulcavourctl  to  prove  that  it  was  groundless.  Confusing  the  question  of  prac- 
tical consequences  with  the  totally  different  question  of  scientific  truth,  he  took 
for  granted  that,  because  to  his  age  the  adoption  of  those  consequences  would 
l>c  mischievous,  they  must  Ite  false.  To  the  profound  views  of  Hume  respectiog 
causation,  he  gravely  objects  that  if  they  were  carried  into  effect  the  operation 
of  criminal  law  would  he  imperilled.^®*  To  the  speculations  of  the  same  philo- 
sopher concerning  the  metaphysical  basis  of  the  theory  of  contracts,  he  replies 
that  such  sj>ccuhitions  perplex  men.  and  weaken  their  sense  of  duty :  the>' 
art'  therefore  to  Ihj  disapproved  of  on  account  of  their  tendency."*  With 
K('i<l  the  main  (piestion  always  is  not  whether  an  inference  is  true,  but  what 
will  happen  if  it  is  true.  He  says  that  a  doctrine  Is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits ; "' 
forget tinj,'  that  the  same  doctrine  will  iK'ar  different  fruits  in  different  ages, 
and  that  the  conse<|uences  which  a  theory  produces  in  one  state  of  society  are 
often  diametrically  opp«)scd  to  those  which  it  pnxluces  in  another.  He  thns 
made  his  own  age  the  standard  of  all  future  ones.  He  also  trammelled  philosophy 
with  practical  considerations  ;  diverting  thinkers  from  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
which  is  their  projK'r  department,  into  the  pursuit  of  exp>ediency,  which  is  not 
their  department  at  all.  Reid  was  constantly  stopping  to  inquire,  not  whether 
theories  were  accurate,  but  whether  it  was  advisable  to  adopt  them  ;  whether 
they  were  favourable  to  patriotism,  or  to  generosity,  or  to  friendship ;  **•  in 
a  word,  whether  they  were  comfortable,  and  such  as  we  should  at  present  like 
to  l)elieve."3      Or  else  he  would  take  other  ground,  still  lower,  and  still  more 

1*"*  **  Suppose  a  man  to  be  found  dead  on  the  highway,  his  skull  fractured,  hb  bodr 
l)ior(cd  with  deadly  wounds,  his  watch  and  money  carried  oflF.  The  coroner's  jury  aib 
upon  the  bixly,  and  the  question  is  ])ut,  *  What  was  the  cause  of  this  man's  death? 
VVas  it  accident,  or  felo  de  se,  r)r  murder  hy  persons  unknown  ?  *  Let  us  suppose  an  adept 
in  .Mr.  Ihuue's  philosi>phy  to  make  one  of  the  jury,  and  that  he  insists  upon  the  prevuai 
(luestion.  whetlicr  there  was  any  cause  of  the  event,  or  whether  it  happened  without 
a  cause."  Kt'iiVs  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mindt  vol.  ii.  p.  286.  Compare  voL  iii. 
P*  33  '  "  Tliis  would  put  an  end  to  all  speculation,  as  well  as  to  all  the  business  of  life." 

iiu  *'  xhe  obligation  of  contracts  and  promises  is  a  matter  so  sacred,  and  of  such 
quencc  to  human  society,  that  speculations  which  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  that 
tion.  and  to  perj^lex  ukmi's  notitnis  on  a  subject  so  plain  and  so  important,  ought  to  ■«( 
with  the  disapfyrobation  of  all  honest  men.  Some  such  speculations,  I  think,  we  hue 
in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Hume's  'Treatise  of  Human  Nature,'  and  in  his  * Enqny 
into  th<^  Principles  of  Morals  ;  *  and  my  design  in  this  chapter  is  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  of  a  contract  or  promise,  and  on  two  passages  of  that  author  oo  thii 
subject.  I  am  far  from  saying  or  thinking  that  Mr.  Hume  meant  to  weaken  men*! 
obligations  to  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  or  that  he  had  not  a  sense  of  these  obligatioBi 
himself.  It  is  not  the  man  1  impeach,  but  his  writings.  Let  us  think  of  the  first  a 
charitably  as  we  can,  while  we  freely  examine  the  import  and  tendency  of  the  last" 
Rt'td's  Essays  on  the  Povwrs  of  the  Mind^  vol.  iii.  p.  444.  In  this,  as  in  most  pasagBb 
tli<?  italics  are  my  own. 

11  >  "  Without  r(>]>eating  what  I  have  before  said  of  causes  in  the  first  of  these  "BaufU 
and  in  the  scmnd  and  third  chapters  of  this,  I  shall  here  mention  some  of  the  ochk- 
(picnccs  that  may  be  justly  deduced  from  this  definition  of  a  cause,  that  we  may  jwlp 
»»f  it  hy  its  fruits."'     Reid's  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

>«^  "  Misliop  HiTkclcy  sun-ly  did  not  duly  consider  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  matsU 
world  that  wi>  have  any  correspondonc.(^  with  thinking  beings,  or  any  knowledge  ofthdr 
existence,  and  that  by  depriving  us  <>f  th(^  material  world,  he  deprivcKl  us  at  the  laae 
time  of  laiuily,  friends,  country,  and  every  human  creature  ;  of  every  object  of  affecliBt 
esteem  or  concc^rn.  except  ourselves.  The  gtxxl  Bishop  surely  never  intended  tfck 
He  was  too  wurm  a  friend,  too  zealous  a  patriot,  and  too  gocxi  a  Christian,  to  beca|Mbh 
of  such  a  thought,  fit'  was  not  awarr  of  the  consequences  of  his  system  "  (poor,  ignOMl 
IterkelevK  ''  and  tlierefore  they  ought  not  to  he  imputed  to  him  ;  but  we  must  hqiiii 
thiiM  to  tile  systtriM  itself.  It  stifles  every  generous  and  social  principle."  ReitTs  Eut^it 
vol.  ii.  |)p.  2^1.  2^2. 

•':'  In  his  /•.'s.s((.vs.  vol.  i.  p.  i7(>.  he  says  of  Berkeley,  one  of  the  deepest  and  mostM- 
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unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  In  opposing,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  that  our 
faculties  sometimes  deceive  us, — a  doctrine  which,  as  he  well  knew,  had  been 
held  by  men  whose  honesty  was  equal  to  his  own,  and  whose  ability  was  superior 
to  his  own, — he  does  not  scruple  to  enlist  on  his  side  the  prejudices  of  a  vulgar 
superstition  ;  seeking  to  blacken  the  tenet  which  he  was  unable  to  refute.  He 
actually  asserts  that  they  who  advocate  it  insult  the  Deity,  by  imputing  to  the 
Almighty  that  He  has  lied.  Such  being  the  consequence  of  the  opinion,  it  of 
course  follows  that  the  opinion  must  be  rejected  without  further  scrutiny,  since 
to  accept  it  w^ould  produce  fatal  results  on  our  conduct,  and  would,  indeed, 
be  subversive  of  all  religion,  of  all  morals,  and  of  all  knowledge.^i* 

In  1764  Reid  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  ;  and  in  that,  and  in 
his  subsequent  work  entitled  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  he  sought  to 
destroy  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume.  And  as  Hume  was  the 
boldest  of  the  three,  it  was  chiefly  his  philosophy  which  Reid  attacked.  Of  the 
character  of  this  attack  some  specimens  have  just  been  given  ;  but  they  rather 
concern  his  object  and  motives,  while  what  we  have  now  to  ascertain  is  his  method, 
that  is,  the  tactics  of  his  warfare.  He  clearly  saw  that  Hume  Jiad  assumed 
certain  principles,  and  had  reasoned  deductively  from  them  to  the  facts,  instead 
of  reasoning  inductively  from  the  facts  to  them.  To  this  method  he  strongly  and 
perhaps  fairly  objects.  He  admits  tha^t  Hume  had  reasoned  so  accurately  that 
if  his  principles  were  conceded,  his  conclusions  must  likewise  be  conceded-^^^  But. 
he  says,  Hume  had  no  right  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner.  He  had  no  right  to 
assume  principles  and  then  to  argue  from  them.  The  laws  of  nature  were  to  be 
arrived  at  not  by  conjecturing  in  this  way,  but  by  a  patient  induction  of  facts.**^ 
Discoveries  depended  solely  on  observation  and  experiment ;  and  any  other  plan 
could  only  produce  theories,  ingenious  perhaps  and  plausible,  but  quite  worth - 
less. 117  For  theory  should  yield  to  fact,  and  not  fact  to  theory.i^s  Speculators, 
indeed,  might  talk  about  first  principles,  and  raise  a  system  by  reasoning  from 
them.  But  the  fact  was  that  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  how  a  first  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  recognized  ;  since  a  principle  which  one  man  would  deem  self- 


answerable  of  all  speculators,  "But  there  is  one  uncomfortable  consequence  of  his  system 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  attended  to,  and  from  which  it  will  be  found  difficult,  if 
at  all  possible,  to  guard  it." 

114  "  xhis  doctrine  is  dishonourable  to  our  Maker,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  universal 
scepticism.  It  supposes  the  Author  of  our  being  to  have  given  us  one  faculty  on  purpose 
to  deceive  us,  and  another  by  which  we  may  detect  the  fallacy,  and  find  that  he  imposed 
upon  us."  ..."  The  genuine  dictate  of  our  natural  faculties  is  the  voice  of  God,  no 
less  than  what  he  reveals  from  heaven  ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  fallacious,  is  to  impute 
a  he  to  the  God  of  truth."  ..."  Shall  we  impute  to  the  Almighty  what  we  cannot 
impute  to  a  man  without  a  heinous  affront  ?  Passing  this  opinion,  therefore,  as  shocking 
to  an  ingenious  mind,  and,  in  its  consequences,  subversive  of  all  religion,  all  morals, 
and  all  knowledge,"  etc.     Reid's  EssaySy  vol.  iii.  p.  310.     See  also  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

"5  **  His  reasoning  appeared  to  me  to  be  just ;  there  was,  therefore  a  necessity  to  call 
in  question  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  or  to  admit  the  conclusion."  Reid's 
Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  p.  v.  "  The  received  doctrine  of  ideas  is  the  principle  from 
which  it  is  deduced,  and  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  just  and  natural  consequence." 
p.  53.     See  also  Reid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  200,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

"«  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  most  general  facts  we  can  discover  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Like  other  facts,  they  are  not  to  be  hit  upon  by  a  happy  conjecture,  but  justly 
deduced  from  observation.  Like  other  general  facts,  they  are  not  to  be  drawn  from  a 
few  particulars,  but  from  a  copious,  patient,  and  cautious  induction."  Reid's  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  262,  263. 

**7  **  Such  discoveries  have  always  been  made  by  patient  observation,  by  acciurate 
experiments,  or  by  conclusions  drawn  by  strict  reasoning  from  observations  and  experi- 
ments ;  and  such  discoveries  have  always  tended  to  refute,  but  not  to  confirm,  the  theories 
and  hypotheses  which  ingenious  men  had  invented."     Reid's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

118  "  This  is  Mr.  Hume's  notion  of  a  cause."  ...  "  But  theory  ought  to  stoop 
to  fact,  and  not  fact  to  theory."     Heid's  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 

53 
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evident,  anotlier  woulil  think  it  necessary  to  prove,  and  a  third  would  altogether 
deny.ii» 

The  difficulties  of  deductive  reasoning  are  here  admirably  portrajred.  It  mi^t 
have  been  expected  that  Reid  would  have  built  up  his  own  philosophy  accoidiiig 
to  the  inductive  plan,  and  would  have  despised  that  assumption  of  first  principles 
with  which  he  taunts  his  opponents.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most  carious  thingi  in 
the  history  of  metaphysics  that  Reid,  after  impeaching  the  method  of  Hnine, 
follows  the  very  same  method  himself.  When  he  is  attacking  the  philosophy  of 
Hume,  he  holds  deduction  to  be  wrong.  When  he  is  raising  his  own  philosophy, 
he  holds  it  to  be  right.  He  deemed  certain  conclusions  dangerous,  and  he  objects 
to  their  advocates  that  they  argued  from  principles  instead  of  ftom  facts ;  and 
that  they  assumed  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  the  first  principles  of  tmth. 
although  people  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  constituted  a  first  principle.  This  is 
well  put  and  hard  to  answer.  Strange  however  to  say.  Reid  arrives  at  his  own 
conclusions  by  assuming  first  principles  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  had  been 
(lone  by  any  writer  on  the  opposite  side.  From  them  he  argues ;  his  whole 
scheme'  is  deductive  ;  and  his  works  scarcely  contain  a  single  instance  of  that 
inductive  logic  which,  when  attacking  his  opponents,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
recommend.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  better  illustration  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  Scotch  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  firm  hold  which 
what  may  be  called  the  anti-Baconian  method  had  upon  that  intellect.  Reid 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  of  immaculate  honesty,  and  was  deeply  con- 
vinced that  it  was  for  the  good  of  society  that  the  prevailing  phUoaophy 
should  be  overthrown.  To  the  performance  of  that  task  he  dedicated  his  kmg 
and  laborious  life  ;  he  saw  that  the  vulnerable  point  of  the  adverse  system  was  its 
method  ;  he  indicated  the  deficiencies  of  that  method,  and  declared,  perhaps 
wrongly,  but  at  all  events  sincerely,  that  it  could  never  lead  to  truth.  Yet,  and 
notwithstanding  all  this,  such  was  the  pressure  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
so  completely  did  the  force  of  circumstances  shape  his  understanding,  that  in  his 
own  works  he  was  unable  to  avoid  that  very  method  of  investigation  which  he 
rebuked  in  others.  Indeed,  so  far  from  avoiding  it,  he  was  a  slave  to  it.  The 
evidence  of  this  I  will  now  give,  because,  besides  its  importance  for  the  hifftoiy  of 
the  Scotch  mind,  it  is  valuable  as  one  of  many  lessons  which  teach  us  how  we  an 
moulded  by  the  society  which  surrounds  us  ;  how  even  our  most  vigorous  actiooi 
are  influenced  by  general  causes  of  which  we  are  often  ignorant,  and  which  few  of  v 
care  to  study  ;  and,  finally,  how  lame  and  impotent  we  are  when  as  individnab 
we  try  to  stem  the  onward  current,  resisting  the  great  progress  instead  of  aidui 
it,  and  vainly  opposing  our  little  wishes  to  that  majestic  couise  of  events  iduch 
admits  of  no  interruption,  but  sweeps  on,  grand  and  terrible,  while  genentiOD 
after  generation  passes  away,  successively  ateorbed  in  one  mighty  vortex. 

Directly  Reid,  ceasing  to  refute  the  philosophy  of  Hume,  bc|;an  to  construct 
his  own  philosophy,  he  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  method.  He  now  assuits  « 
that  all  reasoning  must  be  from  first  principles,  and  that,  so  far  from  reaBonini 
to  those  principles,  we  must  at  once  admit  them,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  ai 
subsequent  arguments.^^o     Having  admitted  them,  they  bea>me  a  thread  to 


119  "  But  yet  there  seems  to  be  great  difference  of  opinions  among  philoaophen  a 
first  principles.    What  one  takes  to  be  self-evident,  another  labours  to  prove  by  acgi* 
ments,  and  a  third  denies  altogether."     ReitTs  Essays,  voL  iL  p.  2x8.      *'  Ifr.  ~ 
seems  to  think  first  principles  of  very  small  use.'*  p.  2x9. 

^20  **  All  reasoning  must  be  from  first  principles ;  and  for  first  principles  no  ( 
reason  can  be  given  but  this,  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we  are  under  a  neoeatty 
of  assenting  to  them."  ReiiTs  Inquiry,  p.  140.  "  All  reasoning  is  from  principlefc"  •  • . 
**  Most  justly,  therefore,  do  such  principles  disdain  to  be  tried  by  reaaon,  and  lani^  al 
all  the  artillery  of  the  logician  when  it  is  directed  against  them."  p.  372.  "  AH  knov^ 
ledge  got  by  reasoning  must  be  built  upon  first  principles."  RH^t  EM9tiy»t  voL  & 
p.  220,  "  III  every  branch  of  real  knowledge  there  must  be  first  princi|de8»  wfaflM 
truth  is  known  intuitively,  without  reasoning,  either  probable  or  demonstrative.  Tlif 
are  not  grounded  on  reasoning,  but  all  reasoning  is  grounded  on  them,"  p.  360. 
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guide  the  inquirer  through  the  lab3rrinth  of  thought.^^  His  opponents  had  no 
right  to  assume  them,  but  he  might  do  so,  because  to  him  they  were  intuitive.^^ 
"Wioever  denied  them  was  not  fit  to  be  reasoned  with.^^^  Indeed,  to  investigate 
them,  or  to  seek  to  analyze  them,  was  wrong  as  well  as  foolish,  because  they  were 
part  of  the  constitution  of  things  ;  and  of  the  constitution  of  things  no  account 
could  be  given,  except  that  such  was  the  will  of  God.^^ 

As  Reid  obtained  his  first  principles  with  such  ease,  and  as  he  carefully  pro- 
tected them  by  forbidding  any  attempt  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  elements, 
he  was  under  a  strong  temptation  to  multiply  them  almost  indefinitely,  in  order 
that,  by  reasoning  from  them,  he  might  raise  a  complete  and  harmonious  system 
of  the  human  mind.  To  that  temptation  he  yielded  with  a  readiness  which  is  truly 
surprising  when  we  remember  how  he  reproadied  his  opponents  with  doing  the  same 
thing,  .^ong  the  numerous  first  principles  which  he  assumes,  not  only  as  unex- 
plained, but  as  inexplicable,  are  the  belief  in  Personal  Identity ;  >*  the  belief  ii^  the 
External  World  ;  ^»  the  belief  in  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  ;  ^^  the  belief  in  the 
Existence  of  Life  in  Others  ;  i»  the  belief  in  Testimony,**  also  in  the  power  of 
distinguishing  truth  from  error,**>  and  even  in  the  correspondence  of  the  face 
and  voice  to  the  thoughts.^^i  Of  belief  generally,  he  asserts  that  there  are  many 
principles, ^32  and  he  regrets  that  any  one  should  have  rashly  attempted  to  explain 
them.**"^  Such  things  are  mysterious,  and  not  to  be  pried  into.  We  nave  also  other 
faculties,  which  being  original  and  indecomposable,  resist  all  inductive  treatment, 
and  can  neither  be  resolved  into  simpler  elements  nor  referred  to  more  general 
laws.  To  this  class  Reid  assigns  Memory.***  Perception,***  Desire  of  Self- 
Approbation, '*»  and  not  only^  Instinct,  but  even  Habit .**^    Many  of  our  ideas. 


^  "  For,  when  any  system  is  grounded  upon  first  principles,  and  deduced  regularly 
from  them,  we  have  a  thread  to  lead  us  through  the  labsnrinth."  RHtFs  Essays,  voL  il. 
p.  225. 

*S2  "  I  call  these  '  first  principles,*  because  they  appear  io  me  to  have  in  themselves  an 
intuitive  evidence  which  /  cannoi  resisi"    Reufs  Essays,  vol.  iiL  p.  375. 

*S3  "  If  any  man  should  think  fit  to  deny  that  these  things  are  qualities,  or  that  they 
require  any  subject,  /  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion,  as  a  man  who  denies  first  principles, 
and  is  not  fii  to  be  reasoned  with.**    ReitCs  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

*M  "  No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  constitution  of  things,  but  the  will  of  Him 
that  made  them."    ReuTs  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  1x5. 

*»  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  36, 37, 340, 343  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

*2«  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  115, 116,  288-299  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

137  Or,  as  he  expresses  it.  **  our  belief  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature.**  Reid^s 
Inquiry,  pp.  426-435  ;  also  his  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  305  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

»»  j^fj  .'7  Easays,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 

IV  Reid's  Inquiry,  p.  422  ;  and  his  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

»»  "  Another  first  principle  is,  *  That  the  natural  faculties  by  which  we  distinguish 
truth  from  error  are  not  fallacious.*  **    ReiSs  Essays,  voL  ii.  p.  236. 

131  "  Another  first  principle  I  take  to  be,  '  That  certain  features  of  the  countenance, 
sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestiures  of  the  body,  indicate  certain  thoughts  and  diq;>OBitions 
of  mind.*  *'    ReiSs  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.    Compare  his  Inquiry,  p.  416. 

132  "  We  have  taken  notice  of  several  original  principles  of  b^f  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  ;  and  when  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  examined,  we  shall  find  more,  which 
have  not  occurred  in  the  examination  of  the  five  senses.**    Rei^s  Inquiry,  p.  471. 

133  **  And  if  no  philosopher  had  attempted  to  define  and  explain  belief,  some  paradoxes 
in  philosophy,  more  incredible  than  ever  were  brought  forth  by  the  most  abject  super- 
stition, or  the  most  frantic  enthusiasm,  had  never  seen  the  light.'*    ReiSs  Inquiry,  p.  43. 

13*  Reid*s  Essays,  voL  i.  pp.  329, 334  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 

136  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  9, 71, 303, 304. 
i3«  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

137  "  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  assign  the  physical  cause, 
either  of  instinct  or  of  the  power  of  habit '  Both  seem  to  be  parts  of  our  ociisinal  constitu- 
tion. Their  end  and  use  is  evident ;  but  we  can  assign  no  cause  of  them  but  the  will  of 
Hini  who  made  us."    Reufs  Essays,  yci,^^>ii^» 
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such  as  those  concerning  Sp«ice  and  Time,  are  equally  original  ;  ^*  and  other  first 
princii)U*s  there  are,  which  have  not  been  enunciated,  but  from  which  we  may 
reason.*^''*  They  therefore  are  the  major  premisses  of  the  argument  ;  no  reason 
having  yet  l)een  given  for  them,  they  must  be  simple  ;  and  not  having  yet  been 
explained,  they  are  of  course  inexplicable.**® 

All  this  is  arbitrary  enough.  Still  in  justice  to  Reid  it  must  be  said  that. 
having  made  these  assumptions,  he  displayed  remarkable  ability  in  arguing  from 
them,  and  that  in  attacking  the  philosophy  of  his  time  he  subjected  it  to  a  criti- 
cism which  has  l)een  extremely  serviceable.  His  lucidity,  his  dialectic  skiU, 
an<l  the  racy  and  masculine  style  in  which  he  wrote,  made  him  a  formidable 
opponent  and  secured  to  his  objections  a  respectful  hearing.  To  me,  however, 
it  a})pears  that  notwithstanding  the  attempts  first  of  M.  Cousin,  and  after- 
wards of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  prop  up  his  declining  reputation,  his  philosophy 
as  an  indeiK'ndent  system  is  untenable,  and  will  not  live.  In  this  I  may  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  what  is  quite  certain  is  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  adopted  the  inductive,  or.  as  it  is  populariy 
called,  Haconian  method.  Bacon  indeed  would  have  smiled  at  such  a  disciple, 
assuming  all  sorts  of  major  premisses,  taking  general  principles  for  granted  with  the 
greatest  recklessness,  and  reserving  his  skill  for  the  task  of  reasoning  from  propo- 
sitions for  which  he  had  no  evidence,  except  that  on  a  cursory,  or  as  he  termed  it, 
a  common -sense  inspection,  they  appeared  to  be  true."*  This  r^usal  to 
analyze  preconceived  notions  comes  under  the  head  of  what  Bacon  stigmatized 
as  tlie  anticipatio  naturtp,  and  which  he  deemed  the  greatest  enemy  of  knowledge, 
on  account  of  the  dangerous  confidence  it  places  in  the  spontaneous  and  uncor- 
rected conclusions  of  the  human  mind.  When,  therefore,  we  find  Reid  holding  up 
the  Hiiconian  philosophy  as  a  pattern  which  it  behoved  all  inquirers  to  follow ;  *" 
and  when  we  moreover  find  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  though  a  somewhat  super- 
ficial thinker,  was  at  all  events  a  careful  \^Titer,  supposing  that  Reid  had  followed 


i^"*  "I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim  to  be  accounted  simple 
and  original,  than  those  of  space  and  time."     ReitFs  Essays,  vol.  L  p.  354. 

1^  *'  I  do  not  at  all  afTinn  that  those  I  have  mentioned  are  all  the  first  principles  ban 
which  we  may  reason  conccniing  contingent  truths.  Such  enumerations,  even  iriien 
made  after  much  reflection,  are  seldom  perfect.*'     ReiiTs  Essays,  vol.  11.  p.  270. 

HO  «•  Why  sensation  should  compel  our  belief  of  the  present  existence  of  the  thing* 
memory  a  belief  of  its  past  existence,  and  imagination  no  belief  at  all,  /  beiievenopMo' 
sophercan  give  a  shadow  of  reason,  but  that  such  is  the  nature  of  these  operations.  They 
are  all  simple  and  original,  and  therefore  inexplicable  acts  of  the  mind.**  ReuTs  Inquiry, 
]).  40.  "  We  can  give  no  reason  why  the  retina  is,  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  only  one 
on  which  ]>ictnres  made  by  the  rays  of  light  cause  vision  ;  and  ikere/ore  W0  musi  raUvt 
this  solely  into  a  law  of  our  constitution."  p.  258. 

141  In  a  recent  work  of  distinguished  merit  an  instance  is  given  of  the  loose  manner  in 
which  he  t(v>k  for  granted  that  certain  phenomena  were  ultimate,  in  order  that,  instead  of 
analyzing  them,  he  might  reason  from  them.  "  Dr.  Reid  has  no  hesitation  in  daning 
the  voluntary  command  of  our  organs,  that  is,  the  sequence  of  feeling  and  action  implied 
in  all  acts  of  will,  among  instincts.  The  power  of  lifting  a  morsel  of  food  to  the  month 
is.  according  to  him,  an  instinctive  or  pre-established  conjunction  of  the  wish  and  the 
deed  :  that  is  to  say,  the  emotional  state  of  hunger,  coupleid  with  the  sight  of  a  piece  of 
bread,  is  associated,  through  a  primitive  link  of  the  mental  constitution,  with  the  i 
movements  of  the  hand.  arm.  and  mouth,  concerned  in  the  act  of  eating.  This  t 
of  Dr.  Keid's  may  be  simply  met  by  appealing  to  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  hnman  hdo^ 
possess  at  birth  any  vohmtary  command  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A  t>abe  of  two 
months  old  cannot  use  its  handsNn  obedience  to  its  desires.  The  infimt  can  gFMp 
nothing,  hold  nothing,  can  scarcel>~fix  its  eyes  on  anything."  •  •  •  "If  the  mofS 
])erfect  command  of  our  vohmtary  movements  implied  in  every  art  be  an  aoqnisitioiit  10 
is  the  less  perfect  command  of  these  movements  that  grows  upon  a  child  during  tbefint 
year  of  life.*'  Bain  on  the  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  London,  1855,  pp.  392, 393. 
t  14=  Sec  Reid's  Inquiry,  pp.  436,  446,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  his  wocks :  see  abo  an 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Pr.  Gregory  in  Stfwarfs  Biof^hiaU  Mmoint  p.  433. 
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it  ,1*3  we  meet  with  fresh  proof  of  how  difficult  it  was  for  Scotchmen  of  the  last  age 
to  imbibe  the  true  spirit  of  inductive  logic,  since  they  believed  that  a  system 
which  flagrantly  violated  its  rules  had  been  framed  in  strict  accordance  with 
them. 

Leaving  mental  philosophy,  I  now  come  to  physical  science,  in  which,  if  any- 
where, we  might  expect  that  the  inductive  plan  would  predominate,  and  would 
triumph  over  the  opposite  or  deductive  one.  How  far  this  was  the  case,  I  will 
endeavour  to  ascertain,  by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  by  Scotchmen  concerning  the  organic  and  inorganic 
world.  And  as  my  object  is  merely  to  indicate  the  turn  and  character  of  the 
Scotch  mind,  I  shall  avoid  all  details  respecting  the  practical  effects  of  those 
discoveries,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  such  a  narration  as  will  exhibit  their 
purely  scientific  aspect,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  additions 
were  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  what  way  the  additions 
were  made.  The  character  of  each  discovery  and  its  process  will  be  stated,  bat 
nothing  more.  Neither  here  nor  in  any  part  of  this  Introduction  do  I  pretend  to 
investigate  questions  of  practical  utility,  or  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  arts  of  life.  That  I  shall  do  in  the  body  of  the  work 
itself,  where  I  hope  to  explain  a  number  of  minute  social  events,  many  of  which 
are  regarded  as  isolated,  if  not  incongruous.  For  the  present,  I  solely  aim  at 
those  broad  principles  which,  by  marking  out  the  epochs  of  thought,  underlie  the 
whole  fabric  of  society,  and  which  must  be  clearly  apprehended  before  history 
can  cease  to  be  a  mere  empirical  assemblage  of  facts,  ol  which  the  scientific  baaia 
being  unsettled,  the  true  order  and  coherence  must  be  unknown. 

Among  the  sciences  which  concern  the  inorganic  world,  the  laws  of  heat  occupy 
a  conspicuous  place.  On  the  one  hand  they  are  connected  with  geology,  being 
intimately  allied,  and  indeed  necessarily  bound  up  with  every  speculation  re- 
specting the  changes  and  present  condition  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  On  the  other 
hand  they  touch  the  great  questions  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable ;  they 
have  to  do  with  the  theory  of  species  and  of  race  ;  they  modify  soil,  food  and 
organization  ;  and  to  them  we  must  look  for  valuable  help  towards  solving  those 
great  problems  in  biology  which,  of  late  years,  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
boldest  and  most  advanced  philosophers. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heat  may  be  briefly  stated  as  branching 
into  five  fundamental  divisions.  These  are  :  latent  heat ;  specific  heat ;  the 
conduction  of  heat ;  the  radiation  of  heat ;  and  finally,  the  undnlatory  theory  of 
heat ;  by  which  last  we  are  gradually  discarding  our  old  material  views,  and  are 
accustoming  ourselves  to  look  upon  heat  ^  simply  one  of  the  forms  of  force,  all  of 
which,  such  as  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  motion,  gravitation,  and  chemical 
affinity,  are  constantly  assuming  each  other's  shape,  but  in  their  total  amount 

143  "  xhe  idea  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  human  mind  on  a  plan  analogous  to  that 
which  had  been  so  successfully  adopted  in  physics  by  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon*  if  not 
first  conceived  by  Dr.  Raid,  was,  at  least,  first  carried  successfully  into  execution  in  his 
writings."  Stewari^s  Biographical  Memoirs,  p.  419.  **  The  influence  of  the  general  views 
opened  in  the  Novum  Organum,  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  page  of  his  writings ;  and 
indeed  the  circumstance  by  which  they  are  so  strongly  and  characteristically  distinguished 
is  that  they  exhibit  the  first  systematical  attempt  to  exemplify*  in  the  study  of  human 
nature,  the  same  plan  of  investigation  which  conducted  Newton  to  the  properties  of 
light  and  to  the  law  of  gravitation."  p.  421.  From  this  passage  one  might  hazard  a 
supposition  that  Dugald  Stewart  did  not  understand  Bacon  much  better  than  he  did 
Aristotle  or  Kant.  Of  the  two  last  most  profound  thinkers  he  certainly  knew  little  or 
nothing,  except  what  he  gathered  secondhand.  Consequently,  he  underrates  them. 
[It  is  hardly  warrantable  to  charge  Stewart  with  not  understanding  Bacon  be- 
cause he  credits  Reid  with  trying  to  apply  the  Baconian  method  to  psychology.  If 
Reid  did  not  consistently  apply  Bacon's  propounded  method,  he  therein  resembled  Bacon 
himself.  '*  When  Bacon  can  proceed  no  further  as  an  experimental  investigator  of 
nature,  he  becomes,  in  spite  of  his  method,  a  speculative  natural  philosopher"  (Knno 
Fischer,  Francis  Bacon,  Eng.  tr.  1857,  p.  118). — Ed.]  ^      ^ 
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are  incapable  either  of  increase  or  of  diminution.^**  This  grand  conoeption, 
which  is  now  placing  the  indestructibility  of  force  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
indestructibility  of  matter,  has  an  importance  far  above  its  scientific  value, 
considerable  as  that  undoubtedly  is.  For  by  teaching  us  that  nothing  perishes. 
but  that  on  the  contrary  the  slightest  movement  of  the  smallest  body  in  the 
rcmutest  region  produces  results  which  are  perpetual,  which  diffuse  themselves 
through  all  space,  and  which,  though  they  may  be  metamorphosed,  cannot  be 
ik-stroycd.  it  impresses  us  with  such  an  exalted  idea  of  the  regular  and  compulsory 
marcli  of  ]>hysical  allairs,  as  must  eventually  influence  other  and  higher  depart- 
iiiouts  uf  im^uiry.  Our  habits  of  thought  arc  so  connected  and  interwoven, 
tli.it  notions  of  law  and  of  the  necessary  concatenation  of  things  can  never  be 
introduced  into  one  tield  of  speculation  without  affecting  other  fields  which  lie 
cont  iguous  to  it .  When,  therefore,  the  modem  doctrine  of  conservation  of  force  **» 
becomes  firmly  coupled  with  the  older  doctrine  of  conservation  of  matter,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  human  mind  will  not  stop  there,  but  will  extend  to  the 
study  of  Man  inferences  analogous  to  those  already  admitted  in  the  study  of 
Nature.  Having  once  recognized  that  the  condition  of  the  material  universe, 
at  any  one  moment,  is  simply  the  result  of  everything  which  has  happened  at 

^**  The  theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  force  has  been  applied  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion  by  Professor  Faraday  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Conservation  of  Force,  1857 ;  anc 
full  of  thought  and  power,  and  which  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one  who  1 
to  understand  the  direction  which  the  highest  speculations  of  physical  sdenoeacenoir 
taking.  I  will  quote  only  one  passage  from  the  opening,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
its  general  scope,  irrespective  of  the  more  special  question  of  gravitation.  **  The  progren 
of  the  strict  science  of  modem  times  has  tended  more  and  more  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  force  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed ;    and  to  render  daily  more  manifirtt 

the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  in  experimental  research.*' 

"'  Agreeing  with  those  who  admit  the  conservation  of  force  to  be  a  principle  in  physks. 
as  large  and  sure  as  that  of  the  indestructibiUty  of  matter  or  the  invariability  of  gravity, 
I  think  that  no  particular  idea  of  force  has  a  right  to  unlimited  or  unqualified  acceptanoei 
that  does  not  include  assent  to  it." 

1^3  As  an  illustration  of  this  doctrine  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  foUowiiig 
passage  from  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  clearly  reasoned  books  which  has  been 
written  in  this  century  by  an  English  physicist:  '*  Wave  your  hand ;  the  motion  which  has 
apparently  ceased  is  taken  up  by  the  air,  from  the  air  by  the  walls  of  the  room,  etc.*  and» 
by  direct  and  re-acting  waves,  continually  oonuninuted,  but  never  destroyed.  It  is  trae 
that  at  a  certain  point  we  lose  all  means  of  detecting  the  motion,  from  its  minute  mb- 
division,  which  defies  our  most  delicate  means  of  appreciation,  but  we  can  inde&nitdy 
extend  our  power  of  detecting  it  accordingly  as  we  confine  its  direction,  or  increaie  the 
delicacy  of  our  examination.  Thus  if  the  hand  be  moved  in  unconfined  air»  the  motioQ 
of  the  air  would  not  be  sensible  to  a  person  at  a  few  feet  distance ;  but  if  a  pistoa  of  the 
same  extent  of  surface  as  the  hand  be  moved  with  the  same  rapidity  in  a  tube*  the  Uaitof 
air  may  be  distinctly  felt  at  several  yards'  distance.  There  is  no  greater  absolute  ansooBt 
of  motion  in  the  air  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  case,  but  its  durection  is  restraioed*  loas 
to  make  its  means  of  detection  more  facile.  By  carrying  on  this  restraint,  as  in  the  IB^ 
gun,  we  get  a  power  of  detecting  the  motion,  and  of  moving  other  bodies  at  far  gnatff 
distances.  The  puff  of  air  which  would  in  the  air-gun  project  a  bullet  a  quarter  of  a  mik 
if  allowed  to  escape  without  its  direction  being  restrained,  as  by  the  blasting  of  a  bladte 
would  not  be  perceptible  at  a  yard's  distance,  though  the  same  absolute  amount  of  motioa 
be  impressed  on  the  surrounding  air."  Grove*s  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  Londft 
I  '"^55'  PP-  24.  25.  In  a  work  now  issuing  from  the  press,  and  still  unfinished,  it  is  snggertB^ 
with  considerable  j^lausibility,  that  Persistence  of  Force  would  be  a  more  accurate  expni- 
sion  than  Conservation  of  Force.  See  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  First  PrincipUs,  Londoiu 
1861,  p.  251.  The  title  of  this  book  gives  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  importanos  of 
tlic  subjects  with  which  it  deals,  and  of  the  reach  andsubtletyof  thought  which  cbaOD- 
tcri/c  it.  Thou;^'h  some  uf  the  generalizations  appear  to  me  rather  premature.  nowsD- 
instructed  and  disciplined  intellect  can  consider  them  without  admiration  of  theremaffc* 
able  powers  disi)layed  by  their  author. 
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all  preceding  moments,  and  that  the  most  trivial  disturbance  would  so  violate 
the  general  scheme  as  to  render  anarchy  inevitable,*  and  that  to  sever  from 
the  total  mass  even  the  minutest  fragment,  would,  by  dislocating  the  structure, 
bury  the  whole  in  one  common  ruin,  we,  thus  admitting  the  exquisite  adjustment 
of  the  different  parts,  and  discerning,  too,  in  the  very  t^auty  and  completeness  of 
the  design  the  best  proof  that  it  has  never  been  tampered  with  by  the  Divine 
Architect  who  called  it  into  being,  in  whose  Omniscience  both  the  plan  and  the 
issue  of  the  plan  resided  with  such  clearness  and  unerring  certainty  that  not  a 
stone  in  that  superb  and  symmetrical  edifice  has  been  touched  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  edifice  was  laid.t  are,  by  ascending  to  this  pitch  and  elevation  of 
thought,  most  assuredly  advancing  towards  that  far  higher  step  which  it  will 
remain  for  our  posterity  to  take,  and  which  will  raise  their  view  to  so  commanding 
a  height  as  to  insure  the  utter  rejection  of  those  old  and  eminently  irreligious 
dogmas  of  supernatural  interference  with  the  affairs  of  life,  which  superstition 
has  invented,  and  ignorance  has  bequeathed,  and  the  present  acceptance  of  which 
betokens  the  yet  early  condition  of  our  knowledge,  the  penury  of  our  intellectual 
resources,  and  the  inveteracy  of  the  prejudices  in  which  we  are  still  immersed. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  the  physical  doctrine  of  indestructibility  applied 
to  force  as  well  as  to  matter,  should  be  essentially  a  creation  of  the  present  century, 
notwithstanding  a  few  allusions  made  to  it  by  some  earlier  thinkers,  all  of  whom, 
however,  groped  vaguely,  and  without  general  purpose.!  No  preceding  age  was 
bold  enough  to  embrace  so  magnificent  a  view  as  a  whole,  nor  had  any  preceding 
philosophers  sufficient  acquaintance  with  nature  to  enable  them  to  defend  such 
a  conception,  even  had  they  desired  to  entertain  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  now 
before  us,  it  is  evident  that  while  heat  was  believed  to  be  material  it  could  not  be 
conceived  as  a  force,  and  therefore  no  one  could  grasp  the  theory  of  its  meta- 
morphosis into  other  forces  ;  though  there  are  passages  in  Bacon  which  prove 
that  he  wished  to  identify  it  with  motion.  It  was  first  necessary  to  abstract 
heat  into  a  mere  property  or  affection  of  matter,  and  there  was  no  chance  of 
doing  this  until  heat  was  better  understood  in  its  immediate  antecedents,  that  is, 
until  by  the  aid  of  mathematics  its  proximate  laws  had  been  generalized.  But 
with  the  single  exception  of  Newton,  whose  efforts,  notwithstanding  his  gigantic 
powers,  were  on  this  subject  very  unsatisfactory,  and  who  moreover  had  a  decided 
leaning  towards  the  material  theory,  no  one  attempted  to  unravel  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  heat  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Lambert 
and  Black  began  the  career  which  Prevost  and  Fourier  followed  up.  The  mind, 
having  been  so  slow  in  mastering  the  preliminaries  and  outworks  of  the  inquiry, 
was  not  ripe  for  the  far  more  difficult  enterprise  of  idealizing  heat  itself,  and  so 
abstracting  it  as  to  strip  it  of  its  material  attributes,  and  leave  to  it  nothing  but 
the  speculative  notion  of  an  immaterial  force. 

From  these  considerations,  which  were  necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  what  was  done  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  seen  how  essential  it  was 
that  the  laws  of  the  movement  of  heat  should  be  studied  before  its  nature  was 
investigated,  and  before  the  emission  theory  could  be  so  seriously  attacked  as  to 
allow  of  the  possibility  of  that  great  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  force 
which,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  destined  to  revolutionize  our  habits  of  thought, 
and  to  give  to  future  speculations  a  basis  infinitely  wider  than  any  previously 
known.  In  regard  to  the  movements  of  heat,  we  owe  the  laws  of  conduction  and 
of  radiation  chiefly  to  France  and  Geneva,  while  the  laws  of  specific  heat  and 
those  of  latent  heat  were  discovered  in  Scotland.  The  doctrine  of  specific  heat, 
though  interesting,  has  not  the  scientific  importance  which  belongs  to  the  other 

[♦  This  trope  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  if  two  and  two  made  five,  anarchy  would 
be  inevitable.     Anarchy  in  this  sense  is  unthinkable. — Ed.] 

[t  Buckle  here  appears  to  be  assume  creatio  ex  nihilot  which  is  of  course  concep- 
tually excluded  by  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Some  would  call  it  an  "  irre- 
ligious dogma,"  as  Buckle  does  the  doctrine  of  **  supernatural  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  life." — Ed.] 

[t  This  seems  to  make  too  Uttle  of  the  thinking  of  Leibnitz  on  the  subject.  Cp. 
Tyndall,  Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,  6th  cd.  p.  175. — Ed-J 
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(U'partiiients  of  this  great  subject  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat  is  extremely 
curious,  uot  only  in  itself,  but  also  on  account  of  the  analogies  it  suggests  with 
various  branches  of  physical  inciuiry. 

What  is  termed  latent  heat  is  exhibited  in  the  following  manner.  If.  in  corse- 
({ut'uce  of  the  application  of  heat,  a  solid  passes  into  a  liquid,  as  ice.  for  instance, 
into  water,  the  conversion  occupies  a  longer  time  than  could  be  explained  byany 
theory  which  hail  l)een  projwunded  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentmy. 
Ni'itlier  was  it  possible  to  explain  how  it  is  that  ice  never  rises  above  the  tem- 
perature of  32"  until  it  is  actually  melted,  no  matter  what  the  heat  of  the  adjacent 
l>oclies  may  \h\  There  were  no  means  of  accounting  for  these  circumstances. 
And  though  practical  men,  being  familiar  with  them,  did  not  wonder  at  them, 
they  caused  great  astonishment  among  thinkers,  who  were  accustomed  to 
analyze  events,  and  to  seek  a  reason  for  common  and  every -day  occurrences. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Black,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject.^* 
He  struck  out  a  theory  which,  being  eminently  original.was  violently  attacked,  bat 
is  now  generally  admitted.  With  a  boldness  and  reach  of  thought  not  often 
equalled,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  whenever  a  body  loses  some  of  its  consis- 
tence, as  in  the  case  of  ice  becoming  water,  or  water  becoming  steam,  such  body 
receives  an  amount  of  heat  which  our  senses,  though  aided  by  the  most  delicate 
thermometer,  can  never  detect.  For  this  heat  is  absorbed  ;  we  lose  all  sight  of 
it,  and  it  produces  no  palpable  effect  on  the  material  world,  but  becomes  as  it 
were  a  hidden  property.  Black  therefore  called  it  latent  heat,  because,  though  we 
conceive  it  as  an  idea,  we  cannot  trace  it  as  a  fact.  The  body  is  properly  spcftking 
hotter  ;  and  yet  its  temperature  does  not  rise.  Directly  however  the  foregoing 
process  is  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  directly  the  steam  is  condensed  into  water,  or 
the  water  hardened  into  ice,  the  heat  returns  into  the  world  of  sense  ;  it  ceases  to 
be  latent,  and  communicates  itself  to  the  surrounding  objects.  No  new  heat  has 
l)een  created  ;  it  has  indeed  appeared  and  disappeared  so  far  as  our  senses  are  con- 
cerncnl  ;  but  our  senses  were  deceived,  since  there  has  in  truth  been  neither 
addition  nor  diminution.^*?  That  this  remarkable  theory  paved  the  way  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  force,  will  be  obvious  to  whoever  has 
examined  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  scientific  con- 
cepti(jns  are  generated.  The  process  is  always  so  slow,  that  no  single  discovery 
has  ever  been  made,  except  by  the  united  labours  of  several  successive  generation. 

ii'>  He  was  appointed  professor  in  1756  ;  and  "  it  was  during  his  residence  in  GlaiffDWi 
between  tlie  years  1759  and  1763,  that  he  brought  to  maturity  those  q>eculatioiis  oon« 
cerning  the  cumbination  of  heat  with  matter,  which  had  frequently  occupied  a  portka 
of  his  thoughts."     Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  319, 320. 

1^7  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry y  vol.  i.  pp.  116,  117 ;  and  in  various  places.  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  editor  of  these  Lectures,  says,  p.  513,  "Nothing  could  be  more  sinqtie  thaa 
his  doctrines  of  latent  heat.  The  experience  of  more  than  a  century  had  made  us  '^*»*«M«» 
the  thermometer  as  a  sure  and  an  accurate  indicator  of  heat,  and  of  all  Its  variatiaok 
We  had  learned  to  distrust  all  others.  Yet  in  the  liquefaction  and  vaporisation  of  boditlb 
we  had  proofs  uncontrovertible  of  the  entrance  of  heat  into  the  bodies.  And  we  ooaU» 
by  suitable  processes,  get  it  out  of  them  again.  Dr.  Black  said  that  it  was  conoeaied  la 
them . — latent, — it  was  as  nmch  concealed  as  carbonic  acid  is  in  marble,  or  water  in  ] 
— it  was  concealed  till  Dr.  Black  detected  it.  He  called  it  Latent  Heat.  He  did  not  1 
by  this  term  that  it  was  a  different  kind  of  heat  from  the  heat  which  expanded  1 
but  iiicn.'ly  that  it  was  concealed  from  our  sense  of  heat,  and  from  the  thermometer.* 
See  also  !>.  xxxvii. :  **  Philosophers  had  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  thv- 
moiiieter  as  the  surest  means  for  detecting  the  presence  of  heat  orfire  in  bodies,  and  they 
distrusted  all  others."  [The  physicists  of  to-day  state  the  phenOknena  in  toaiewhat 
dilTerent  terms  from  those  of  Black  and  Buckle.  Thus  Tyndall :  "  According  to  oar 
present  theory,  the  heat  ex]>ended  in  melting  is  consumed  in  overcoming  molecular  attrac- 
tions, and  in  confcTring  potential  energy  upon  the  separated  molecules  of  their  potos.  It 
is  virtually  the  lifting  of  a  weight  "  {Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion,  6th  ed.  p.  191.  C^.  p. {3x8). 
Tyndall,  strangely  enough,  omits  to  mention  Black  in  his  historic  retrospect. — ^1^] 
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In  estimating,  therefore,  what  each  man  has  done,  we  must  judge  him  not  by  the 
errors  he  commits,  but  by  the  truths  he  propounds.  Most  of  his  errors  are  not 
really  his  own.  He  inherits  them  from  his  predecessors  ;  and  if  he  throws  some 
of  them  off  we  should  be  grateful,  instead  of  being  dissatisfied  that  he  has  not 
rejected  all.  Black,  no  doubt,  fell  into  the  error  of  regarding  heat  as  a  material 
substance,  which  obeys  the  laws  of  chemical  composition. '*8  But  this  was  merely 
an  hypothesis  which  was  bequeathed  to  him,  and  with  which  the  existing  state  of 
thought  forced  him  to  encumber  his  theor)^  He  inherited  the  hypothesis,  and 
could  not  get  rid  of  his  troublesome  possession.  The  real  service  which  he 
rendered  is  that  in  spite  of  that  hypothesis,  which  clung  to  him  to  the  last,  he, 
far  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  contributed  towards  the  great  con- 
ception of  idealizing  heat,  and  thus  enabled  his  successoi*s  to  admit  it  into  the  class 
of  immaterial  and  supersensual  forces.  Once  admitted  into  that  class,  the  list  of 
forces  became  complete  ;  and  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  apply  to  the  whole 
body  of  force  the  same  notion  of  indestructibility  which  had  previously  been 
applied  to  the  whole  body  of  matter.  But  it  was  hardly  possible  to  effect  this 
object  while  heat  stood,  as  it  were,  midway  between  force  and  matter,  yielding 
opposite  results  to  different  senses  ;  amenable  to  the  touch,  but  invisible  to  the 
eye.  What  was  wanting  was  to  remove  it  altogether  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senses,  and  to  admit  that,  though  we  experience  its  effects,  we  can  only  conceive 
its  existence.  Towards  accomplishing  this  Black  took  a  prodigious  stride.  Un- 
conscious, perhaps,  of  the  remote  tendency  of  his  own  labours,  he  undermined  that 
doctrine  of  material  heat  which  he  seemed  to  support.  For  by  his  advocacy  of  latent 
heat  he  taught  that  its  movements  constantly  baffle  not  only  some  of  our  senses, but 
all  of  them;  and  that,  while  our  feelings  make  us  believe  that  heat  is  lost, our  intellect 
makes  us  believe  that  it  is  not  lost.  Here  we  have  apparent  destructibility,  and 
real  indestructibility.  To  assert  that  a  body  received  heat  without  its  temj>erature 
rising,  was  to  make  the  understanding  correct  the  touch,  and  defy  its  dictates. 
It  was  a  bold  and  beautiful  paradox,  which  required  courage  as  well  as  insight  to 
broach,  and  the  reception  of  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  human  mind,  because 
it  was  an  immense  step  towards  idealizing  matter  into  force.  Some  indeed  have 
spoken  of  invisible  matter  ;  but  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  which  will  never 
be  admitted  as  long  as  the  forms  of  speech  remain  unchanged.  Nothing  can  be 
invisible  except  force,  mind,  and  the  Supreme  Cause  of  all.*  We  must  therefore 
ascribe  to  Black  the  signal  merit  that  he  first,  in  the  study  of  heat,  impeached 
the  authority  of  the  senses,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  everything  which 
was  afterwards  done.  Besides  the  relation  which  his  discovery  bears  to  the 
indestructibility  of  force,  it  is  also  connected  with  one  of  the  most  splendid 
achievements  effected  by  this  generation  in  inorganic  physics  ;  namely,  the 
establishment  of  the  identity  of  light  and  heat.  To  the  senses,  light  and  heat, 
though  in  some  respects  similar,  are  in  most  respects  dissimilar.  Light,  for 
instance,  affects  the  eye  and  not  the  touch.  Heat  affects  the  touch,  but,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  does  not  affect  the  eye.  The  capital  difference,  however, 
between  them  is,  that  heat,  unlike  light,  possesses  the  property  of  temperature  ; 
and  this  property  is  so  characteristic,  that  until  our  understandings  are  invigo- 
rated by  science,  we  cannot  conceive  heat  separated  from  temperature,  but  are 
compelled  to  confuse  one  with  the  other.  Directly,  however,  men  began  to  adopt 
the  method  followed  by  Black,  and  were  resolved  to  consider  heat  as  super - 
sensual,  they  entered  the  road  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  hght  and  heat  being 

»<«  "  Fluidity  is  the  consequence  of  a  certain  combination  of  calorific  matter  with  the 
substance  of  solid  bodies,"  &c.  Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Compare  p.  192,  and 
ihe  remarks  in  Turner's  Chemistry,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  31,  on  Black's  views  of  the  '*  chemical 
combination  "  of  heat.  Among  the  backward  chemists,  we  still  find  traces  of  the  idea  of 
heat  obeying  chemical  laws.  [Tyndall  {Heaty  p.  38)  mentions  that  in  his  youth  it  was 
still  common  even  for  eminent  chemists  to  employ  the  old  conception. — Ed.] 

[♦  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Buckle  can  on  this  view  dispose  of  the  hypothetical  ether 
of  the  physicists. — Ed.] 
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merely  different  developments  of  the  same  force.  Ignoring  the  effects  of  heat  on 
themselves,  or  on  any  part  of  the  creation  which  was  capable  of  feeling  its  tem- 
perature, and  would  therefore  be  deceived  by  it,  nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do 
but  to  study  its  effects  on  the  inanimate  world.  Then  all  was  revealed.  The 
career  of  discovery  was  fairly  opened  ;  and  analogies  between  light  and  heat, 
which  even  the  boldest  imagination  had  hardly  suspected,  were  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  To  the  reflection  of  heat,  which  liad  been  formerly  known,  were  now 
(uUlcd  the  rcfniction  of  heat,  its  double  refraction,  its  polarization,  its  depolariza- 
tion, its  circular  polarization,  the  interference  of  its  rays,  and  their  retardation; 
while,  what  is  more  remarkable  than  all,  the  march  of  our  knowledge  on  these 
points  was  so  swift  that  before  the  year  1836  had  come  to  a  close  the  chain  of 
evidence  wcis  completed  by  the  empirical  investigations  of  Forties  and  Mellooi, 
they  themselves  little  witting  that  everything  which  they  accomplished  was  pre- 
pared before  they  were  bom,  that  they  were  but  the  servants  and  followers  of 
him  who  indicated  the  path  in  which  they  trod,  and  that  their  experiments,  inge- 
nious as  they  were,  and  full  of  resource,  were  simply  the  direct  practical  oonse- 
ciuence  of  one  of  those  magnificent  ideas  which  Scotland  has  thrown  upon  the 
world,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  almost  enough  so  to  bril>e  the  judgment  as 
to  tempt  us  to  forget  that,  while  the  leading  intellects  of  the  nation  were  engaged 
in  such  lofty  pursuits,  the  nation  itself,  untouched  by  them,  passed  them  over 
with  cold  and  contemptuous  indifference,  being  steeped  in  that  deadening  super- 
stition which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every  sort  of  reason,  and  will  not  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

By  thus  considering  the  descent  and  relationship  of  scientific  conceptkns, 
we  can  alone  understand  what  we  really  owe  to  Black's  discovery  of  latent  heat. 
In  regard  to  the  method  of  the  discovery  little  need  be  said,  since  every  student 
of  the  I^aconian  philosophy  must  see  that  the  discovery  was  of  a  kind  for  which 
none  of  the  maxims  of  that  system  had  provided.  As  latent  heat  escapes  the 
senses,  it  could  not  obey  the  rules  of  a  philosophy  which  grounds  all  tmth  on 
observation  and  experiment.  The  subject  of  the  inquiry  l>eing  supersensuil, 
there  was  no  scope  for  what  Bacon  called  crucial  experiments  and  separatkns 
of  nature.  The  truth  was  in  the  idea  ;  experiments  therefore  might  illnstrate  it, 
might  bring  it  up  to  the  surface,  and  so  enable  men  to  graspit,  but  could  notpfove 
it.  And  this,  which  appears  on  the  very  face  of  the  discovery,  is  confirmed  fay 
the  express  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomson,  who  knew  Black,  and  was  indeed  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  pupils.  We  are  assured  by  this  nnimpeachaUe  witneai 
that  Black  about  the  year  1759  began  to  speculate  concerning  heat ;  that  the 
result  of  those  speculations  was  the  theory  of  latent  heat ;  that  he  publicly  tanght 
tliat  theory  in  the  year  1761  ;  but  that  the  experiments  which  were  neoessaxy  to 
convince  the  world  of  it  were  not  made  till  1764,^^  though,  as  I  need  haidly  add, 
according  tu  the  inductive  method,  it  was  a  breach  of  aU  the  rules  of  phildsophy 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  theory  three  years  before  the  experiments  were  made, 

11'-^  "  So  much  was  he  convinced  of  this,  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  in  his  lectoreiiii 
1761,  before  he  had  made  a  single  experiment  on  the  subject"  .  .  .  "ThB 
ruiiiiisite  experiments  were  first  attempted  by  Dr.  Black  in  1764.*'  Tkamson*M  Hittotf 
of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  324.  See  also  pp.  319,  320  ;  and  on  the  history  of  the  idea  it 
lMack*s  mind  as  early  as  the  year  1754,  see  the  interesting  extracts  firom  his  note-bookl 
in  Robinson's  appendix  to  Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  525,  5*6. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  the  completion,  or  last  stage,  of  thedisooveiyi 
namely,  the  vaporitic  combination  of  heat.  But  from  a  letter  which  Black  wrote  to  Watt 
in  1780  {Mnirhead's  Life  of  Watt,  London,  1859,  p.  303),  it  appears  that  Thomsaahtf 
even  understated  the  question,  and  that  Black,  instead  of  first  teaching  his  theory  in  I76li 
t.iught  it  tliree  years  earlier,  that  is  six  years  before  the  decisive  experiments  wera  madi^ 
**  I  began,"  writes  Black,  *'  to  give  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat  m  my  lectnvei  at  Ciaafom 
in  the  winter  i757-5^»  which,  I  believe,  was  the  first  winter  of  my  lecturfaig  there ;  « 
if  I  did  not  give  it  that  winter,  I  certainly  gave  it  in  the  1758-39  ;  and  I  have  delivendit 
every  year  since  that  time  in  my  winter  lectures,  which  I  continued  to  give  at  GliifBV 
until  winter  r  766-67,  when  I  began  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh.'* 
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and  it  was  a  still  greater  breach  not  only  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  but  to  have  openly 
promulgated  it  as  an  original  and  unquestionable  truth,  which  explained,  in  anew 
manner,  the  economy  of  the  material  worid. 

The  intellect  of  Black  belonged  to  a  class  whic*!  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  almost  universal  in  Scotland,*  but  was  hardly  to  be  found  in  England,  and 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  are  compelled  to  call  deductive,  though- 
fully  admitting  that  even  the  most  deductive  minds  have  in  them  a  large  amount 
01  induction,  since,  indeed,  without  induction  the  common  business  of  life  could 
not  be  carried  on.  But  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  classification  we  may  say 
that  a  man  or  an  age  is  deductive,  when  the  favourite  process  is  reasoning  from 
principles  instead  of  reasoning  to  them,  and  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  specific  experience.  That  this  was  the  case  with  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  latent  heat,  we  have  seen,  both  fom  the  nature  of  the  discovery, 
and  from  the  decisive  testimony  of  his  friend  and  pupil.  And  a  further  confirma- 
tion may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that,  having  once  propounded  his  great 
idea,  he,  instead  of  instituting  a  long  series  of  laborious  experiments  by  which 
it  might  be  verified  in  its  different  branches,  preferred  reasoning  from  it  according 
to  the  general  maxims  of  dialectic  ;  pushing  it  to  its  logical  consequences,  rather 
than  tracking  it  into  regions  where  the  senses  might  either  confirm  or  refute  it.^^o 
By  following  this  process  of  thought,  he  was  led  to  some  beautiful  speculations, 
which  are  so  remote  from  experience  that  even  now,  with  all  the  additional 
resources  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  Of 
this  kind  were  his  views  respecting  the  causes  of  the  preservation  of  man.  whose 
existence  would,  he  thought,  be  endangered,  except  for  the  power  which  heat 
possesses  of  lying  latent  and  unobserved.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  long  and 
severe  winter  was  followed  by  sudden  warmth,  it  appeared  natural  that  the  ice 
and  snow  should  melt  with  corresponding  suddenness  ;  and  if  this  were  to 
happen,  the  result  would  be  such  terrible  inundations  that  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  man  to  escape  from  their  ravages.  Even  if  he  escaped,  his  works, 
that  is,  the  material  products  of  his  civilization,  would  perish.  From  this 
catastrophe  nothing  saves  him  but  the  latent  power  of  heat.  Owing  to  this 
power,  directly  the  ice  and  snow  begin  to  melt  at  their  surface,  the  heat  enters 
their  structure,  where  a  large  part  of  it  remains  in  abeyance,  and  thus  losing 
much  of  its  power,  the  process  of  liquefaction  is  arrested.  This  dreadful  agent 
is  lulled,  and  becomes  dormant.  It  is  weakened  at  the  outset  of  its  career,  and 
is  laid  up,  as  in  a  storehouse,  from  which  it  can  afterwards  emerge,  gradually, 
and  with  safety  to  the  human  species.i^i 

In  this  way,  as  summer  advances,  a  vast  magazine  of  heat  is  accumulated,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  midst  of  water,  where  it  can  do  man  no  injury,  since,  indeed, 
his  senses  are  unable  to  feel  it.  There  the  heat  remains  buried,  until,  in  the 
rotation  of  the  seasons,  winter  returns,  and  the  waters  are  congealed  into  ice. 
In  the  process  of  congelation,  that  treasury  of  heat,  which  had  been  hidden 

150  And  he  distinctly  states  that,  even  in  other  matters,  when  he  did  make  experiments, 
their  object  was  to  confirm  theory,  and  not  to  suggest  it.  Thus,  to  give  one  of  many 
instances,  in  his  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  354,  he  says,  respecting  salts,  **  When  we  examine 
the  solidity  of  this  reasoning  by  an  experiment,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  find  facts  agree 
exactly  with  the  theory.'' 

^'■'1  See  a  good  summary  of  this  idea  in  Black's  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
Contrasting  his  theory  of  heat  with  that  previously  received,  he  says,  '*  But  were  the 
ice  and  snow  to  melt  as  suddenly  as  they  must  necessarily  do,  were  the  former  opinion 
of  the  action  of  heat  in  melting  them  well  founded,  the  torrents  and  inundations  would 
be  incomparably  more  irresistible  and  dreadful.  They  would  tear  up  and  sweep  away 
every  thing,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  mankind  should  have  great  difficulty  to  escape 
from  their  ravages." 

[*  Here  again  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  use  of  terms.  Buckle  had  expressly 
stated  that  the  deductive  method  could  not  appeal  to  the  majority.  For  "  almost 
universal  "  read  "  normal  among  the  class  of  independent  thinkers."  The  rest  of  the 
sentence  seriously  modifies  the  previous  propositions  on  the  subject. — Ed.] 
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all  ilic  bitiunier.  reappears  :  it  ceases  to  be  latent ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
striking  the  senses  of  man,*  it  tempers,  on  his  behalf,  the  severity  of  winter. 
The  faster  the  water  freezes,  the  faster  the  heat  is  disengaged  ;  so  that,  by  virtue 
of  this  great  law  of  nature,  cold  actually  generates  warmth,  and  the  indemenqr 
of  every  season,  though  it  cannot  be  hindered,  is  softened  in  proportion  as  the 
inclemency  is  more  tlireatening.^*^ 

Thus,  again,  inasmuch  as  heat  becomes  latent,  and  flies  from  the  senses,  not 
only  when  ice  is  passing  into  water,  but  also  when  water  is  passing  into  steam, 
wc  find  in  this  latter  circumstance  one  of  the  reasons  why  man  and  other  animab 
can  Uvc  in  the  tropics,  which,  but  for  this,  would  be  deserted.  They  are  con- 
stantly suffering  from  the  heat  which  is  collected  in  their  bodies,  and  which. 
considered  by  itself,  is  enough  to  destroy  them.  But  this  heat  causes  thicM. 
and  they  consequently  swallow  great  quantities  of  fluid,  much  of  which  ezndes 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  vapour.  And  as,  according  to  the 
theory  of  latent  heat,  vapour  cannot  be  produced  without  a  vast  amount  of 
heat  being  buried  within  it,  such  vapour  absorbs  and  carries  off  from  the  body 
that  which,  if  left  in  the  system,  would  prove  fatal.  To  this  we  must  add  that 
in  the  tro])ics  the  evaporation  of  water  is  necessarily  rapid,  and  the  vapour 
which  is  thus  produced  becomes  another  storehouse  of  heat,  and  a  vehicle  by 
which  it  is  removed  from  the  earth,  and  prevented  from  unduly  interfering  with 
the  economy  of  life.^^ 

i:.2 "  Dr.  Black  quickly  perceived  the  vast  importance  of  this  discovery,  and  took  a  in- 
sure ill  laying  before  his  students  a  view  of  the  extensive  and  beneficial  effects  of  this  habi- 
tude of  heat  in  the  ec(jnoniy  of  nature.  He  made  them  remark  how  by  this  means  then 
was  accumulated,  during  the  summer  season,  a  vast  magazine  of  heat,  which,  by  gradoaUy 
ciiKTging,  during  congelation,  from  the  water  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  servn 
to  tciiii)er  the  deadly  cold  of  winter.  Were  it  not  for  this  quantity  of  heat,  amounting 
to  1.15  degrees,  which  emerges  from  every  particle  of  water  as  it  freezes,  and  wfaicb 
difluses  itself  through  the  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  no  sooner  go  a  few  degrees  to 
tlie  south  of  the  e(iuator.  than  we  should  feel  all  the  horrors  of  winter.**  J?o6tiifoii's 
Preface  to  Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxviii. 

i-'>3  As  I  am  writing  an  account  of  Black's  views,  and  not  a  criticism  of  them,  I  shall  give 
them,  without  comment,  in  his  own  words,  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils.  "  Here 
we  can  also  trace  another  magnificent  train  of  changes,  which  are  nicely  accommodated 
to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  the  uppieaive 
heat  of  the  sun  is  ])revented  from  a  destructive  accumulation  by  copious  eva^Mcatfan- 
Tlie  waters,  stored  with  their  vaporific  heat,  are  thus  carried  aloft  into  the  atmosphenb 
till  the  rarest  of  the  vai)oiir  reaches  the  very  cold  regions  of  the  air,  which  immediately 
forms  a  small  portion  of  itmto  a  fleecy  cloud.  This  also  further  tempers  the  soorehing 
heat  by  its  opacity,  perfomiing  the  acceptable  office  of  a  screen.  From  thence,  the doadi 
are  carried  to  the  inland  countries,  to  form  the  sources  in  the  mountains,  which  aie  to 
su])ply  the  numberless  streams  that  water  the  fields.  And,  by  the  steady  operation  of 
causes,  which  are  tolerably  uniform,  the  greater  part  of  the  vapours  pass  on  to  the  drcnm- 
polar  regions,  there  to  descend  in  rains  and  dews  ;  and  in  this  beneficent  conversioa  into 
rain,  by  the  cold  of  those  regions,  each  particle  of  steam  gives  up  the  Too  or  800  ( 
of  heat  which  were  latent  in  it.  These  are  immediately  diffused,  and  soften  the  1 
of  those;  less  comfortable  climates.'*  .  .  .  '*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  heat  absorbed  in 
spontaneous  evaporation  greatly  contributes  to  enable  animals  to  bear  the  heat  of  the 
tropical  climates,  where  the  thermometer  frequently  continues  to  show  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body.  Such  heats,  indeed,  arc  barely  supportable,  and  enervate  the  animaL 
making  it  la/y  and  indolent,  indulging  hi  the  most  relaxed  postures,  and  avoiding  every 
exertion  of  IkkIv  or  mind.  The  inhabitants  are  induced  to  drink  large  draughts  of 
<liliiting  liquors,  which  transude  through  thcu:  pores  most  copiously,  carrying  off  with 
thcin  a  vast  deal  of  this  troublesome  and  exhausting  heat.  There  is  in  the  body  itself  a 
(ontiiMial  laboratory,  or  manufacture  of  heat,  and  were  the   surrounding  air  (rf  sock 

I  *  Thib>  is  not  warranted  by  the  argument,  which  alleges  simply  modification  of  the 
<  old.     On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  water  sensibly  modifies  winter  temperatorBb 

(Tynd.dl,  II cat,  p.  2ij).— Ed.J 
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From  these  and  many  other  arguments,  all  of  which  were  so  essentially 
speculative,  and  dealt  with  such  hidden  processes  of  nature,  that  even  now 
we  are  not  justified  either  in  confidently  admitting  them  or  in  positively  denying 
them,  Black  was  led  to  that  great  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  heat,**^ 
which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has  in  its  connexion  with  the  indestructibility 
of  force  a  moral  and  social  importance  even  superior  to  its  scientific  value. 
Though  the  evidence  of  which  he  was  possessed  was  far  more  scanty  than  what 
we  now  have,  he,  by  the  reach  of  his  commanding  intellect  rather  than  by  the 
number  and  accuracy  of  his  facts,  became  so  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of 
the  stability  of  physical  affairs,  that  he  not  only  applied  that  idea  to  the  subtle 
phenomena  of  heat,  but,  what  was  much  harder  to  do,  he  applied  it  to  cases 
in  which  heat  so  entirely  escapes  the  senses  that  man  has  no  cognizance  of  it, 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination.  According  to  his  view,  heat 
passes  through  an  immense  variety  of  changes,  during  which  it  appears  to  be  lost  ; 
changes  which  no  eye  can  ever  see,  which  no  touch  can  ever  experience,  and  which 
no  instrument  can  ever  measure.  Still,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  changes, 
it  remains  intact.  From  it  nothing  can  be  taken,  and  to  it  nothing  can  be  added. 
In  one  of  those  fine  passages  of  his  Lectures,  which,  badly  reported  as  they  are,^^ 
bear  the  impress  of  his  elevated  genius.  Black,  after  stating  what  would  probably 
happen  if  the  total  amount  of  heat  existing  in  the  world  were  to  be  diminished, 
proceeds  to  speculate  on  the  consequences  of  its  being  increased.  Were  it  possible 
for  any  power  to  add  to  it  ever  so  little,  it  would  at  once  overstep  its  bounds  ; 
the  equilibrium  would  be  disturbed  ;  the  framework  of  affairs  would  be  disjointed. 
The  evil  rapidly  increasing,  and  acting  with  accumulated  force,  nothing  would 
Ix?  able  to  stop  its  ravages.  It  must  continue  to  gain  ground  till  all  other  prin- 
ciples are  absorl)ed  and  conquered.  Sweeping  on,  unhindered  and  irresistible, 
l>efore  it  every  animal  must  perish,  the  whole  vegetable  world  must  disappear, 
the  waters  must  pass  into  vapour,  and  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  be  merged 
and  melted,  until  at  length  the  glorious  fabric,  loosened  and  dissolved,  would 
fall  away,  and  return  to  that  original  chaos  out  of  which  it  had  been  evolved. ^^^ 

These,  like  many  other  of  the  speculations  of  this  great  thinker,  will  find  small 
favour  with  those  purely  inductive  philosophers,  who  not  only  suppose,  perhaps 
rightly,  that  all  our  knowledge  is  in  its  beginning  built  upon  facts,  but  who 
countenance  what  seems  to  me  the  very  dangerous  opinion  that  every  increase 


a  temperature  as  not  to  carry  it  off,  it  would  soon  accumulate  so  as  to  destroy  life.  The 
excessive  perspiration,  supplied  by  diluting  draughts,  performs  the  same  office  as  the 
cold  air  without  the  tropics,  in  guarding  us  from  this  fatal  accumulation."  Black's 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  214.  [Black  has  here  invented  his  facts  to  strengthen  his  theory. 
The  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do  fwt  drink  large  quantities  of  water,  and  those  who 
go  from  temperate  to  hot  climates  generally  learn  the  wisdom  of  similar  abstention. 
A  state  of  profuse  perspirati<^ii  is  not,  as  Black  seems  to  have  supposed,  a  comfortable 
one  for  a  permanency. — I'^d.] 

>•'»*  See  his  strong  protest  against  the  notion  that  heat  is  ever  destroyed,  in  his  Lectures, 
vol.  i.  pp.  125,  126,  164,  165. 

^■'''  They  were  published  after  his  death  from  such  scanty  materials  that  their  editor, 
Dr.  Robinson,  says  {Preface  to  Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  x.) :  **  When  I  then  entered 
seriously  on  the  task,  I  found  that  the  notes  were  (with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  score 
of  lectures)  in  the  same  imperfect  condition  that  they  had  been  in  from  the  beginning, 
consisting  entirely  of  single  leaves  of  paper,  in  octavo,  full  of  erasions,  interlinings,  and 
alterations  of  every  kind  ;  so  that,  in  many  places,  it  was  not  very  certain  which  of  several 
notes  was  to  be  chosen." 

i5«  "  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  heat  which  at  present  cherishes  and  enlivens  this 
globe,  allowed  to  increase  beyond  the  bounds  at  present  prescribed  to  it ;  beside  the 
destruction  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  which  would  be  the  immediate  and  inevitable 
consequence,  the  water  would  lose  its  present  form,  and  assume  that  of  an  elastic  vapour 
like  air  ;  the  solid  parts  of  the  globe  would  be  melted  and  confounded  together,  or  mixed 
with  the  air  and  water  in  smoke  and  vapourj  and  nature  would  return  to  the  original 
rhaos."     Black's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  246,  247. 
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of  knowledge  must  be  preceded  by  an  increase  of  facts.*  To  such  men  it  will 
appear  that  Black  had  far  better  have  occupied  himself  in  making  new  observa 
tions,  or  devising  new  experiments,  than  in  thus  indulging  his  imagination  in 
wild  and  unprofitable  dreams.  They  will  think  that  these  ftights  of  fancy  aic 
suitable,  indeed,  to  the  poet,  but  unworthy  of  that  severe  accuracy,  and  of  that 
close  attention  to  facts,  which  ought  to  characterize  a  philosopher.  In  England 
especially  there  is  among  physical  inquirers  an  avowed  determination  to  separ- 
ate philosophy  from  poetry,  and  to  look  upon  them  not  only  as  difEexent  bat 
as  hostile.  Among  that  class  of  thinkers,  whose  zeal  and  ability  are  beyond 
all  praise,  and  to  whom  we  owe  almost  unbounded  obligations,  there  dots  un- 
doubtedly exist  a  very  strong  opinion  that  in  their  own  pursuit  the  imagination 
is  extremely  dangerous,  as  leading  to  speculations  of  which  the  basis  is  not  yet 
.assured,  and  generating  a  desire  to  catch  too  eagerly  at  distant  glimpses  before 
the  intermediate  ground  has  been  traversed.  That  the  imagination  has  this 
tendency  is  undeniable.  But  they  who  object  to  it  on  this  account,  and  yAd 
would  therefore  divorce  poetry  from  philosophy,  have,  I  apprehend,  taken  a 
too  limited  view  of  the  functions  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  manniw  in 
which  truth  is  obtained.  There  Is  in  poetry  a  divine  and  prophetic  power. 
and  an  insight  into  the  turn  and  aspect  of  things,  which  if  properly  used  wonld 
make  it  the  ally  of  science  instead  of  the  enemy.  By  the  poet,  nature  is  contem- 
plated on  the  side  of  the  emotions  ;  by  the  man  of  science,  on  the  side  of  the  under- 
standing. But  the  emotions  are  as  much  a  part  of  us  as  the  understanding: 
they  are  as  truthful ;  they  are  as  likely  to  be  right.  Though  their  view  is 
different,  it  is  not  capricious.  They  obey  fixed  laws  ;  they  follow  an  orderly 
and  uniform  course  ;  they  run  in  sequences  ;  they  have  their  logic  and  method 
of  inference.  Poetry,  therefore,  is  a  part  of  philosophy,  simply  becanse  the 
emotions  are  a  part  of  the  mind.  If  the  man  of  science  desi>ises  their  teadung, 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.  He  has  only  half  his  weapons  ;  his  arsenal  is  unfiUra. 
Conquests,  indeed,  he  may  make,  because  his  native  strength  may  compensate 
the  defects  of  his  equipment.  But  his  success  would  be  more  complete  and  more 
rapid  if  he  were  properly  furnished  and  made  ready  for  the  battle.  And  1 
cannot  but  regard  as  the  worst  intellectual  symptom  of  this  great  country  what 
I  must  venture  to  call  the  imperfect  education  of  physical  philosophers,  ai 
exhibited  both  in  their  writings  and  in  their  trains  of  thought.  This  is  the 
more  serious,  because  they  as  a  body  form  the  most  important  class  in  T?np!mnil 
whether  we  look  at  their  ability,  or  at  the  benefits  we  have  received  from  uem, 
or  at  the  influence  they  are  exercising,  and  are  likeiy  to  exercise,  over  the  progien 
of  society.  It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that  they  display  aa  inocdiiiate 
respect  for  experiments,  an  undue  love  of  minute  detail,  and  a  disposition  to 
overrate  the  inventors  of  new  instruments,  and  the  discoverers  of  new  bat  often 
insignificant  facts.  Their  predecessors  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  using 
hypotheses  more  lx)ldly,  and  by  indulging  their  imagination  more  frequently, 
did  certainly  effect  greater  things,  in  comparison  with  the  then  state  of  know- 
ledge, than  our  contemporaries,  with  much  superior  resources,  have  been  able 
to  achieve.  The  magnificent  generalizations  of  Newton  and  Harvey  could  never 
have  been  completed  in  an  age  absorbed  in  one  unvarying  round  of  experiments 
and  observations.  We  are  in  that  predicament  that  our  facts  have  outstripped 
our  knowledge,  and  are  now  encumbering  its  march.  The  publications  of  onr 
scientific  institutions,  and  of  our  scientific  authors,  overflow  with  minute  and 
countless  details,  which  perplex  the  judgment,  and  which  no  memory  can  retain. 
In  vain  do  we  demand  that  they  should  be  generalized  and  reduced  into  Older. 
Instead  of  that,  the  heap  continues  to  swell.  We  want  ideas,  and  we  get  moR 
facts.  We  hear  constantly  of  what  nature  is  doing,  but  we  rarely  hear  of  what 
man  is  thinking.  Owing  to  the  indefatigable  industry  of  this  and  the  preoediM 
century,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  huge  and  incoherent  mass  of  observations,  wUci 
have  been  stored  up  with  great  care,  but  which,  until  they  are  connected  bf 
some  presiding  idea,  will  be  utterly  useless.     The  most  effective  way  of  1 

I  *  *'  Im(  t  "  is,  of  (-(iiirso,  here  understood  to  mean  an  observed  phenomenaa  as 
from  an  inferred  law  of  causation. — Ed.] 
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them  to  account  would  be  to  give  more  scope  to  the  imagination,  and  incorporate 
the  spirit  of  poetry  with  the  spirit  of  science.  By  this  means  our  philosophers 
would  double  their  resources,  instead  of  working,  as  now.  maimed,  and  with 
only  half  their  nature.  They  fear  the  imagination,  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  form  hasty  theories.  But  surely  all  our  faculties  are  needed  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  and  we  cannot  be  justified  in  discrediting  any  part  of  the  human  mind. 
And  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  in  Eng^uid  made  such 
wonderful  discoveries  during  the  seventeenth  century,  was  because  that  century 
was  also  the  great  age  of  English  Poetry.  The  two  mightiest  intellects  our 
country  has  produced  are  Shakspeare  and  Newton  ;  and  that  Shakspeare  should 
have  preceded  Newton  was,  I  believe,  no  casual  or  unmeaning  event.*  Shaks- 
peare and  the  poets  sowed  the  seed  which  Newton  and  the  philosophers  reaped. 
Discarding  the  old  scholastic  and  theological  pursuits,  they  drew  attention  to 
nature,  and  thus  became  the  real  founders  of  all  natural  science.  They  did  even 
more  than  this.  They  first  impregnated  the  mind  of  England  with  bold  and 
lofty  conceptions.  They  taught  the  men  of  their  generation  to  crave  after  the 
unseen.  They  taught  them  to  pine  for  the  ideal,  and  to  rise  above  the  visible 
world  of  sense.  In  this  way.  by  cultivating  the  emotions,  they  opened  one  of 
the  paths  which  lead  to  truth.  The  impetus  which  they  communicated  survived 
their  own  day,  and  Uke  all  great  movements  was  felt  in  every  department 
of  thought.  But  now  it  is  gone  ;  and.  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  physical 
science  is  at  present  suffering  from  its  absence.  Since  the  seventeenth  century 
we  have  had  no  poet  of  the  highest  order,  though  Shelley,  had  he  lived,  would 
perhaps  have  become  one.  He  had  something  of  that  burning  passion,  that 
sacred  fire,  which  kindles  the  soul,  as  though  it  came  fresh  from  the  altar  of  the 
gods.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  his  early  prime,  when  his  splendid  genius  was  stiU 
in  its  dawn.  If  we  except  his  immature,  though  marvellous,  efiorts,  we  may 
assuredly  say  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  England  has  piodnoed  no 
poetry  which  bears  those  unmistakable  marks  of  inspiration  whicn  we  find  in 
Spenser,  in  Shakspeare,  and  in  Milton.f  The  result  is  that  we.  separated  by  so 
long  an  interval  from  those  great  feeders  of  the  imagination  who  nurtured  our 
ancestors,  and  being  unable  to  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  poets,  who  wrote 
when  nearly  all  opinions,  and  therefore  nearly  all  forms  of  emotion,  were  very 
different  to  what  they  now  are.  cannot  possibly  sympathize  with  those  immortal 
productions  so  closely  as  their  contemporaries  did.  The  noble  English  poetry 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  read  more  than  ever,  but  it  does  not 
colour  our  thoughts  ;  it  does  not  shape  our  understandings  as  it  8hai>ed  the  under- 
standings of  our  forefathers.  Between  us  and  them  is  a  chasm  which  we  cannot 
entirely  bridge.  We  are  so  far  removed  from  the  associations  amid  which  those 
poems  were  composed,  that  they  do  not  flash  upon  us  with  that  reality  and 
distinctness  of  aim  which  they  would  have  done  nad  we  lived  vrhiea,  they  were 
written.  Their  garb  is  strange,  and  belongs  to  another  time.  Not  merely  their 
dialect  and  their  dress,  but  their  very  complexion  and  their  inmost  sentiments, 
tell  of  bygone  days  of  which  we  have  no  firm  hold.  There  is  no  doubt  a  certain 
ornamental  culture  which  the  most  highly  educated  peisons  receive  from  the 
literature  of  the  past,  and  by  which  they  sometimes  renne  their  taste,  and  some- 
times enlarge  their  ideas.  But  the  real  culture  of  a  great  people,  that  which 
supplies  each  generation  with  its  principal  strength,  consists  of  what  it  leamt 
from  the  generation  immediately  preccdmg.  Though  we  are  often  unconscious 
of  the  process,  we  build  nearly  aU  our  conceptions  on  the  basis  recognized  by 
those  who  went  just  before  us.  Our  closest  contact  is  not  with  our  forefathers. 
but  with  our  fathers.     To  them  we  are  linked  by  a  genuine  affinity,  which,  being 

[*  The  only  meaning  attachable  to  this  phrase  is  that  Shakspeare's  work  had  a  dUCct 
or  indirect  effect  on  Newton's  thought.  For  this  there  is  no  evidence  whatever,  thoni^ 
Newton  seems  to  have  read  liifilton. — ^Ed.] 

rt  This  surprising  Judgment,  which  rules  out  the  poetry  of  Wofdsworth.  Coleridfeb 
and  Keats,  and  all  that  Tennyson  and  Browning  had  produced  down  to  z86o,  it  discuaeed 
in  the  editor's  Buckle  and  his  CrUics,  pp.  53Z-533* — ^Ed.] 
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spontaneous,  costs  us  no  effort,  and  from  which  indeed  we  cannot  escape.     We 
inherit  their  notions,  and  modify  them,  just  as  they  modified  the  notions  of  their 
prt'decessors.     At  each  successive  modification  something  is  lost  and  something 
is  gained,  until  at  length  the  original  type  almost  disappear.      Theiefoxe  it  is, 
that  ideas  entertained  several  generations  ago  bear  about   the  same  relatioa 
to  us  as  ideas  preserved  in  a  foreign  literature.      In  both  cases,  the  ideas  miy 
adorn  our  knowledge,  but  they  are  never  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  oar 
minds   as  to  be  the  knowledge  itself.     The  assimilation  is  incomplete,  because 
the  sympathy  is  incomplete.     We  have  now  no  great  poets  ;    and  our  poverty 
in  this  respect  Ls  not  compensated  by  the  fact  that  we  once  had  them,  and  that 
we  may  and  do  read  their  works.      The  movement  has  gone  by  ;   the  charm  is 
broken  :  the  bond  of  union,  though  not  cancelled,  is  seriously  weakened.     Henoe 
our  a^e.  great  as  it  is,  and  in  nearly  all  respects  greater  than  any  the  woiU 
has  yet  seen,  has,  notwithstanding  its  large  and  generous  sentiments,  its  nn- 
exainpled  toleration,  its  love  of  liberty,  and  its  profnse  and    almost  lecUea 
charity,  a  certain  material,  unimaginative,  and  unheroic  character,  which  has 
made  several  ol)servers  tremble  for  the  future.     So  far  as  I  can  understand  nnr 
present  condition,  I  do  not  participate  in  these  fears,  because  I  believe  that  the 
K()(.h1  we  have  already  gained  is  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  what  tre 
liave  lost.     But  that  something  has  been  lost  is  unquestionable.     We  have  lost 
much  of  that  imagination  which,  though  in  practical  life  it  often  raislrads,  is 
in  six'culative  life  one  of  the  highest  of  all  qualities,  being  suggestive  as  well  as 
creative.      Even  practically  we  should  cherish  it,  because  the  commeroe  of  the 
affections  mainly  depends  on  it.      It  is,  however,  declining  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  increasing  refinement  of  society  accustoms  us  more  and  more  to  suppress 
our  emotions,  lest  they  should  be  disagreeable  to  others.     And  as  the  play  of  the 
emotions  is  the  chief  study  of  the  poet,  we  see  in  this  circumstance  another 
reason  which  makes  it  difficult  to  rival  that  great  body  of  poetry  which  our 
ancestors  possessed.      Therefore  it  is  doubly  incumbent  on  physical  philosophen 
to  cultivate  the  imagination.     It  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  their  own  pursuits,  wbidk 
would  be  enriched  and  invigorated  by  such  an  enlargement  of  their  resontoes. 
It  is  also  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  society  in  general :  since  they,  whose  inteOec- 
tual  influence  is  already  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class,  and  whose  authority 
is  perceptibly  on  the  increase,  might  have  power  enough  to  correct  the  most 
serious  deficiency  of  the  present  age,  and  to  make  us  some  amends  for  our  in- 
ability to  produce  such  a  splendid  imaginative  literature  as  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers  created,  and  in  which  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  seventeenth  centmy 
did,  if  I  may  so  say,  dwell  and  have  their  being. 

If,  therefore.  Hlack  had  done  nothing  more  than  set  the  example  of  a  great 
physical  ])hilosopher  giving  free  scope  to  the  imagination,  he  would  have  con- 
ferred ui)on  us  a  boon,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  Ls  not  easy  to  oveirate.  And  it 
is  very  remarkable  that,  before  he  died,  that  department  of  inorganic  physics 
wliich  lie  cultivated  with  such  success  was  taken  up  by  another  eminent  Sootdi- 
inan.  who  pursued  exactly  the  same  plan,  though  with  somewhat  inferior  genius. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  Leslie,  whose  researches  on  heat  are  well  known  to  those 
who  are  occupied  with  this  subject ;  while,  for  our  present  pnxpose,  they  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  that  peculiar  method  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  seemed  essential  to  the  Scotch  mind. 

About  thirty  years  after  Black  propounded  his  famous  theory  of  heat.  Ledie 
began  to  investigate  the  same  topic,  and,  in  1S04,  published  a  special  dissertation 
u])on  it.i'>7      Jn  that  work,  and  in  some  papers  in  his  Treatises  on  Philosophy,  are 

i'^^  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Leslie,  pp.  16,  17  (prefixed  to  Leslies  TrMfufSM 
Philosophy,  Kdiiib.  1K38).  says  that  he  **  composed  the  bulk  of  his  cddxated  wixfcoB 
Heat  in  the  years  1801  and  1802  ;  **  but  that  in  1793  he  propounded  "some  of  iti 
theoretical  opinions,  as  well  as  the  germs  of  its  discoveries.'*  It  appears,  however,  fnn 
his  own  statement,  that  he  was  making  experiments  on  heat,  at  all  events,  as  taAf  tf 
1 7<)  I .  See  Lcilies  Kxperimtntal  Inquiry  into  the  Natttre  and  Fropagqium  of  He$it  LondA 
I  bo  J,  p.  409. 
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contained  his  views,  several  of  which  are  now  known  to  be  inaccurate,!*®  though 
some  are  of  sufficient  value  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science.  Such 
was  his  generalization  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  radiation  of  heat 
and  its  reflection  :  bodies  which  reflect  it  most,  radiating  it  least,  and  those 
which  radiate  it  most,  reflecting  it  least.  Such,  too,  was  another  wide  conclusion, 
which  the  best  inquirers  have  since  confirmed,  namely,  that  while  heat  is  ra- 
diating from  a  body,  the  intensity  of  each  ray  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  surface  of  that  body. 

These  were  important  steps,  and  they  were  the  result  of  experiments  preceded 
by  large  and  judicious  hypotheses.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  economy  of 
nature,  considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  of  small  account,  in  comparison  with 
what  Leslie  effected  towards  consolidating  the  great  idea  of  light  and  heat  being 
identical,  and  thus  preparing  his  contemporaries  for  that  theory  of  the  inter- 
change of  forces,  which  is  the  capital  intellectual  achievement  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  with  all  his  ardour,  he  could  not 
go  beyond  a  certain  length.  He  was  so  hampered  by  the  material  tendencies  of 
his  time  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  conceive  heat  as  a  purely  super- 
sensual  force,  of  which  temperature  was  the  external  manifestation.^^  For  this 
the  age  was  barely  ripe.  We  accordingly  find  him  asserting  that  heat  is  an 
elastic  fluid,  extremely  subtle,  but  still  a  fluid. ^^  '  His  real  merit  was  that,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  which  beset  his  path,  he  firmly  seized  the  great 
truth  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  light  and  heat.  As  he 
puts  it,  each  is  merely  a  metamorphosis  of  the  other.  Heat  is  light  in  complete 
repose.  Light  is  heat  in  rapid  motion.  Directly  light  is  combined  with  a  body, 
it  becomes  heat  ;  but  when  it  Ls  thrown  off  from  that  body,  it  again  becomes 
light.i«i 

Whether  this  is  true  or  false,  we  cannot  tell ;  ♦  and  many  years,  perhaps 
many  generations,  will  have  to  elapse  before  we  shall  be  able  to  tell.  But 
the  service  rendered  by  Leslie  is  quite  independent  of  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  light  and  heat  are  interchanged.  That  they  are 
interchanged  is  the  essential  and  paramount  idea.  And  we  must  remember 
that  he  made  this  idea  the  basis  of  his  researches  at  a  p>eriod  when  some  very 
important  facts,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  some  very  conspicuous  facts,  were 
opposed  to  it  ;  while  the  main  facts  which  favoured  it  were  still  unknown. 
When  he  composed  his  work,  the  analogies  between  light  and  heat  with  which 
we  are  now  acquainted  had  not  been  discovered  ;  no  one  being  aware  that  double 
refraction,  polarization,  and  other  curious  properties  are  common  to  both.  To 
grasp  so  wide  a  truth  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  was  a  rare  stroke  of  sagacity. 
But  on  account  of  the  obstacles,  the  inductive  mind  of  England  refused  to 
receive  the  truth,  as  it  was  not  generalized  from  a  survey  of  all  the  facts.  And 
Leslie,  unfortunately  for  himself,  died  too  soon  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  pleasure 

ir,.s  por  specimens  of  some  of  his  most  indefensible  speculations,  see  Leslie's  Treatises 
OH  Philosophy,  pp.  38,  43. 

'^»"  Though  he  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  two.  "It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remark,  that  the  term  heat  is  of  ambiguous  import,  denoting  either  a  certain  sensation, 
or  the  external  cause  which  excites  it."     Leslie  on  Heat,  p.  137.  j 

itv)  "  Heat  is  an  elastic  fluid  extremely  subtle  and  active."  Leslie  on  Heat,  p.  150. 
At  p.  31,  "  Calorific  and  frigorific  fluid."  See  also  pp.  143,  144  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
measure  its  elasticity,  in  pp.  177,  178. 

i''i  "  Hoat  is  only  light  in  the  state  of  combination."  Leslie  on  Heat,  p.  162.  "  Heat 
ill  the  state  of  emission  constitutes  Hght."  p.  174.  *'  It  is,  therefore,  the  same  subtle 
matter,  that,  according  to  its  different  modes  of  existence,  constitutes  either  heat  or 
light.  Projected  with  rapid  celerity,  it  forms  light ;  in  the  state  of  combination  with 
bodies  it  acts  as  heat."  p.  188.  See  also  p.  403,  '*  Different  states  of  the  same  identical 
substance." 

[♦  It  has  just  been  asserted,  a  few  lines  above,  that  it  is  a  *'  great  truth."  It  is  clear 
Uiat  BuckU>  here  wrotf  in  an  increasingly  disturbed  state  of  mind. — Ed.] 
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of  witnessing  the  empirical  corroboration  of  his  doctrine  by  direct  experiment, 
although  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  march  of  discovery,  in  reference  to  polariza- 
tion, was  leading  the  scientific  world  to  a  point  of  whidi  his  keen  eye  had  dis- 
cerned the  nature,  when,  to  others,  it  was  an  almost  invisible  speck,  dim  in  the 
distant  ofhng.^** 

In  regard  to  the  method  adopted  by  I^eslie,  he  assures  us  that  in  assuming 
the  principles  from  which  he  reasoned  he  derived  great  aid  from  poetry ;  for 
he  knew  that  the  poets  are,  after  their  own  manner,  consummate  observeis, 
and  that  their  united  observations  form  a  treasury  of  truths  which  are  nowise 
inferior  to  the  truths  of  science,  and  of  which  science  must  either  avail  herself. 
ur  else  suffer  from  neglecting  them.^w  To  apply  these  truths  rightly,  and  to  fit 
them  to  the  exigencies  of  physical  inquiry,  is  no  doubt  a  most  difficult  tadc. 
since  it  involves  nothing  less  than  holding  the  balance  between  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  emotions  and  the  understanding.  Like  all  great  enterprises,  it 
is  full  of  danger,  and  if  undertaken  by  an  oidinary  mind  would  certainly  fail 
But  there  are  two  circumstances  which  make  it  less  dangerous  in  our  time  than 
in  any  earlier  period.  The  first  circumstance  is  that  the  supremacy  of  the  human 
understanding,  and  its  right  to  judge  all  theories  for  itself,  is  now  more  generally 
admitted  than  ever  ;  so  that  there  can  be  little  fear  of  our  leaning  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  allowing  poetry  to  encroach  on  science.  The  other  circumstance  is 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  oi  nature  is  much  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
any  previous  age  ;  and  there  is  consequently  less  nsk  of  the  imagination  leading 
us  into  error,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  large  number  of  well-ascertained  truths, 
which  we  can  confront  with  every  speculation,  no  matter  how  plausible  or 
ingenious  it  may  appear. 

On  both  these  grounds.  Leslie  was.  I  apprehend,  justified  in  taking  the  course 
which  he  did.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  by  following  it  he  came  nearer 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  to  the  conceptions  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  thinkers  of  our  day.  He  distinctly  recognized  that  in  the 
material  world  there  is  neither  break  nor  pause ;  so  that  what  we  call  the 
divisions  of  nature  have  no  existence  except  in  our  minds.^^  He  was  even 
almost  prepared  to  do  away  with  that  imaginary  difference  between  the  organic 
and  inorganic  world  which  still  troubles  many  of  our  physicists,  and  prevents 
them  from  comprehending  the  unity  and  uninterrupted  march  of  affairs.  They, 
with  their  old  notions  of  inanimate  matter,  are  unable  to  see  that  all  matter  is 


1^  In  1 814,  that  is  ten  years  after  his  great  work  was  published,  and  about  twenty 
years  after  it  was  begun,  he  writes  from  Paris  :  **  My  book  on  heat  is  better  known  *'  here 
**  than  in  England.  I  was  even  reminded  of  some  passages  in  it  which  in  England  wece 
considered  as  fanciful,  but  which  the  recent  discoveries  on  the  polarity  of  light  hsve 
confinned/*  Napifr's  Memoirs  of  Leslie,  p.  28,  prefixed  to  Leslies  PkHosopkieai  TrtaHta, 
edit.  Kdinb.  1^38.  Leslie  died  in  1832  (p.  40) ;  and  the  decisive  experiments  of  Focta 
aud  Melloni  were  made  between  1834  and  1836. 

i'»  "  The  easiest  mode  of  conceiving  the  subject,  is  to  consider  the  heat  that  permeates 
all  bodies,  and  unites  with  them  in  various  proportions,  as  merely  the  subtle  fluid  of  light 
.in  a  state  of  combination.  When  forcibly  discharged,  or  suddenly  elicited  from  any 
substance,  it  again  resumes  its  radiant  splendour.*'  ..."  The  same  notion  was  em- 
braced by  the  poets,  and  gives  sublimity  to  their  finest  odes.**  .  .  .  "Those  poetkal 
images  which  have  descended  to  our  own  times  were  hence  founded  on  a  dose  obsocvation 
uf  nature.  Modern  philosophy  need  not  disdain  to  adopt  them,  and  has  only  to-ezpand 
and  reduce  to  precision  the  original  conceptions.*'  I^sli4*s  Treaiises  on  PkHoMpky, 
pp.  30V*  ioq.  Agahi,  at  p.  41C  :  "  This  is  not  the  first  occasion  in  which  we  have  to 
admire,  through  the  veil  of  poetical  imagery,  the  sagacity  and  penetration  of  those  early 
sa^es.  It  would  be  weakness  to  expect  nice  conclusions  in  the  infancy  of  .science  ;  bat 
it  is  arrogant  presumption  to  regard  all  the  efforts  of  unaided  genius  with  disdain.** 

\ii4  ''  \\\.  should  recollect  that  in  all  her  productions  Nature  exhibits  a  chain  of  pefr 
pctiial  gradation,  and  that  the  systematic  divisions  and  limitations  are  entirely  artifidsl. 
Mini  dcsiKiK'd  nicrf^ly  to  assist,  the  memory  and  facilitate  qur  pooceptiooSk'*  l^^onfim/^ 
p.    ^Oh. 
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living,  and  that  what  we  term  death  is  a  mere  expression  by  which  we  signify  a 
fresh  form  of  Ufe.  Towards  this  conclusion  all  our  knowledge  is  now  converging  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  no  small  merit  in  Leslie  that  he,  sixty  years  ago,  when  really 
comprehensive  views,  embracing  the  whole  creation,  were  scarcely  known  among 
scientific  men,  should  have  strongly  insisted  that  all  forces  are  of  the  same  kind, 
and  that  we  have  no  right  to  distinguish  between  them,  as  if  some  were  living 
and  others  were  dead.^^s 

We  owe  much  to  him  by  whom  such  views  were  advocated.  But  they  were  then, 
and  in  a  certain  though  far  smaller  degree  they  are  now,  so  out  of  the  domain 
of  physical  experience  that  Leslie  never  could  have  obtained  them  by  generalizing 
in  the  way  which  the  inductive  philosophy  enjoins.  His  great  work  on  heat  was 
executed  as  well  as  conceived  on  the  opposite  plan  ;  ^^  and  his  prejudices  on 
this  point  were  so  strong  that  we  are  assured  by  his  biographer  that  he  would 
allow  no  merit  to  Bacon,  who  organised  the  inductive  method  into  a  system,  and 
to  whose  authority  we  in  England  pay  a  willing,  and  I  had  almost  said  a  servile, 
homage. 1^' 

Another  curious  illustration  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Scotch  mind,  when 
once  possessed  of  a  principle,  worked  from  it  deductively,  appears  in  the  geo- 
logical speculations  of  Hutton,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  two  great  powers  which  have  altered  the  condition  of  our  planet,  and 
made  it  what  it  is,  are  fire  and  water.  Each  has  played  so  considerable  a  part 
that  we  can  hardly  measure  their  relative  importance.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  present  appearance  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  older  rocks  are  chiefly  the  result  of  fusion,  and  that  the  younger  are  aqueous 
deposits.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  order  in  which  the  energies 
of  nature  have  unfolded  themselves,  fire  preceded  water,  and  was  its  necessary 
precursor.  1*^8     But  all    that  we   are   as  yet  justified  in  asserting  is  that  these 

i«r>  ♦'  All  forces  are  radically  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  distinction  of  them  into  living 
and  dead  is  not  grounded  on  just  principles."  Leslie  on  Heat,  p.  133.  Compare  p.  299  : 
"  We  shall  perhaps  find,  that  this  prejudice,  like  many  others,  has  some  semblance  of 
truth  ;  and  that  even  dead  or  inorganic  substances  must,  in  their  recondite  arrangements, 
exert  such  varying  energies,  and  so  like  sensation  itself,  as  if  fully  unveiled  to  our  eyes, 
could  not  fail  to  strike  us  with  wonder  and  surprise." 

i'5«  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  Life  of  Leslie,  p.  17,  says  of  it,  very  gravely,  "  Its  hypotheses  are 
not  warranted  by  the  sober  maxims  of  inductive  logic." 

"57  "  Notwithstanding  the  contrary  testimony,  explicitly  recorded  by  the  founders  of 
tlie  English  experimental  school,  he  denied  all  merit  and  influence  to  the  immortal 
delineator  of  the  inductive  logic."  Napier's  Life  of  Leslie,  p.  42. 

^'"•y  The  supposition  that  volcanic  agencies  were  formerly  more  potent  than  they  are  now 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  scientific  doctrine  of  uniformity,  though  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  so.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws  ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  assert  the  uniformity  of  natural  causes.  Heat  may  once  have  produced 
far  greater  effects  than  it  can  do  at  present,  and  yet  the  laws  of  nature  be  unchanged, 
and  the  order  and  sequence  of  events  unbroken.  What  I  would  venture  to  suggest  to 
geologists  is  that  they  have  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account  the  theory  of  the  inter- 
change of  forces,  which  seems  to  offer  a  solution  of  at  least  part  of  the  problem.  For 
by  that  theory  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  which  formerly  existed  may  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  other  forces,  such  as  light,  chemical  affinity,  and  gravitation.  The  increase 
of  these  forces  consequent  on  the  diminution  of  heat  would  have  faciUtated  the  con- 
solidation of  matter  ;  and  until  such  forces  possessed  a  certain  energy,  water,  which 
afterwards  became  so  prominent,  could  not  have  been  formed.  If  the  power  of  chemical 
affmity,  for  instance,  were  much  weaker  than  it  is,  water  would  assuredly  resolve  itself 
into  its  component  gases.  Without  wishing  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  speculation,  I 
submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  competent  judges,  because  I  am  convinced  that  any 
hyi^othesis  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  known  laws  of  nature  is  preferable  to 
that  dogma  of  interference  which  what  may  be  called  the  miraculous  school  of  geologists 
wish  to  foist  upon  us,  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  most  advanced  minds  in  other  departments  of  thought. 

Tlu'  remarks  in  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  great  work  {Siluria,  London,  1854,  pp.  475, 
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two  causes,  the  igneous  and  the  aqueous,  were  in  full  operation  long  before  man 
existed,  and  are  still  busily  working.  Perhaps  they  are  preparing  another 
change  in  our  habitation,  suitable  to  new  forms  of  life,  as  superior  to  man  as 
man  is  superior  to  the  beings  who  occupied  the  earth  before  his  time.  Be  this 
as  it  may.  fire  and  water  are  the  two  most  important  and  most  general  principles 
with  which  geologists  are  concerned  ;  and  though  on  a  superficial  view  each  is 
extremely  destructive,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  really  destroy  nothing,  but  can 
only  decompose  and  recompose :  shifting  the  arrangements  of  nature,  but  leaving 
nature  herself  intact.  Whether  one  of  these  elements  will  ever  a^n  get  the 
upper  hand  of  its  opponent  is  a  speculation  of  extreme  interest.  For  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  at  one  period  fire  was  more  active  than  water,  and  that 
at  another  period  water  was  more  active  than  fire.  That  they  are  engaged  in 
incessant  warfare  is  a  fact  with  which  geologists  are  perf^tly  fiamiliar,  though 
in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  the  poets  were  the  first  to  discern  the  truth.  To 
the  eye  of  the  geologist,  water  is  constantly  labouring  to  reduce  all  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth  to  a  single  level ;  while  fire,  with  its  vcucanic  action,  is  equally  busy 
in  restoring  those  inequalities,  by  throwing  up  matter  to  the  surface,  and  in 
various  ways  disturbing  the  crust  of  the  globe.^^  And  as  the  beauty  of  the 
material  world  mainly  depends  on  that  irregularity  of  aspect  without  which 
scenery  would  have  presented  no  variety  of  form,  and  but  little  variety  of  colour, 
we  shall.  I  think,  not  be  guilty  of  too  refined  a  subtlety  if  we  say  that  fire,  by 
s<aving  us  from  the  monotony  to  which  water  would  have  condemned  us,  has  been 
the  remote  cause  of  that  development  of  the  imagination  which  has  given  us  our 
poetry,  our  painting,  and  our  sculpture,  and  has  thereby  not  only  wonderfully 
increased  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  has  imparted  to  the  human  mind  a  complete- 
ness of  function  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  stimulus,  it  could  not  have 
attained. 

When  geologists  began  to  study  the  laws  according  to  which  fire  and  water  had 
altered  the  structure  of  the  earth,  two  different  courses  were  open  to  them, 
namely  the  inductive  and  the  deductive.  The  deductive  plan  was  to  compute 
the  probable  consequences  of  fire  and  water,  by  reasoning  from  the  sciences  of 
thermotics  and  hydro-dynamics ;  tracking  each  element  by  an  independent 
line  of  argument,  and  afterwards  co-ordinating  into  a  single  scheme  the  results 
which  had  been  separately  obtained.  It  would  then  only  remain  to  inquire  how 
far  this  imaginary  scheme  harmonized  with  the  actual  state  of  things  ;  and  if  the 
discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  were  not  greater  than  might  fairly 
be  expected  from  the  perturbations  produced  by  other  causes,  the  ratiocination 
would  he  complete,  and  geology  would  in  its  inorganic  department  become  a 

476)  on  tlie  *'  gander  intensity  of  former  causation,"  and  on  the  difficulty  this  opposes  to 
the  "  unifomiitarians,"  apply  merely  tn  those  who  take  for  granted  that  fack  tone  has 
always  boon  equally  powerful :  they  do  not  affect  those  who  suppose  that  it  is  cnly  the 
aRgref^ate  of  force  which  remains  unimpaired.  Though  the  distribution  of  forces  may  be 
altered,  their  gross  amount  is  not  susceptible  of  change,  so  far  as  the  highest  ooooeptioBS 
of  our  actu<'il  science  extend.  Consequently,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  believe  that»  in  dif- 
ferent periods,  the  intensity  of  causation  varies  ;  though  we  may  believe  that  some  oae 
agent,  such  as  heat,  had  at  one  time  more  energy  than  it  has  ever  had  since. 

\m  "The  great  agents  of  change  in  the  inorganic  world  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  classes,  the  aqueous  and  the  igneous.  To  the  aqueous  belong  rahu  riveiSi 
torrents,  springs,  currents,  and  tides  ;  to  the  igneous,  volcanos  and  earthquakes.  Both 
tlieso  classes  are  instalments  of  decay  as  well  as  of  reproduction  ;  but  they  may  abo  be 
rcf^'ardod  as  antagonistic  forces.  For  the  aqueous  agents  are  incessantly  labouring  to 
reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  to  a  level ;  while  the  igneous  are  equally 
active  in  restoring  the  uncvenness  of  the  external  crust,  partly  by  heaping  up  new  matter 
in  certain  localities,  and  partly  by  depressing  one  p<M'tion,  and  forcing  out  another,  of 
the  earth's  envelope."  LyelVs  Principles  of  Geology^  gth  edit,  London  1853,  p.  198. 
fLycll  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  aqueous  agencies  create  "unevenness" — «.f.  In 
the  action  of  rivers  and  streams.  His  statement,  **  the  igneous  are  equally  active***  would 
ii«»t  now  be  endorsed  by  gcoloffists. — T?D.] 
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deductive  science.  That  our  knowledge  is  ripe  for  such  a  process,  I  am  far 
indeed  from  supposing  ;  but  this  is  the  path  which  a  deductive  mind  would  take, 
so  far  as  it  was  able.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inductive  mind,  instead  of  beginning 
with  fire  and  water,  would  begin  with  the  effects  which  fire  and  water  had  pro- 
duced, and  would  first  study  these  two  agents,  not  in  their  own  separate  sciences, 
but  in  their  united  action  as  exhibited  on  the  crust  of  the  earth.  An  inquirer  of 
this  sort  would  assume  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  truth  would  be  to  pro- 
ceed from  effects  to  causes,  observing  what  had  actually  happened,  and  rising 
from  the  complex  results  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  agents,  by  whose  power 
the  results  had  been  brought  about. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  the  train  of  thought  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  this  chapter,  and  in  part  of  the  preceding  volume,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  when,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  geology 
was  first  seriously  studied,  the  inductive  plan  of  proceedinjg  from  effects  to  causes 
became  the  favourite  one  in  England  ;  while  the  deductive  plan  of  proceeding 
from  causes  to  effects  was  adopted  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany.  And  such 
was  really  the  case.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  England  scientific  geology 
owes  its  origin  to  William  Smith,  whose  mind  was  singularly  averse  to  system, 
and  who,,  believing  that  the  best  way  of  understanding  former  causes  was  to 
study  present  effects,  occupied  himself  between  the  years  1790  and  181 5  in  a 
laborious  examination  of  different  strata.^^o  in  jgi^  ^e,  after  traversing  th^ 
whole  of  England  on  foot,  published  the  first  complete  geological  map  which 
ever  appeared,  and  thus  took  the  first  great  step  towards  accumulating  the 
materials  for  an  inductive  generalization.^''^  In  1807,  and  therefore  before  he 
had  brought  his  arduous  task  to  an  end,  there  was  formed  in  London  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  the  express  object  of  which,  we  are  assured,  was  to  observe  the 
condition  of  the  earth,  but  by  no  means  to  generalize  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced that  condition. 172  The  resolution  was  perhaps  a  wise  one.  At  all  events, 
it  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  sober  and  patient  spirit  of  the  English  intellect. 
With  what  energy  and  unsparing  toil  it  has  been  executed,  and  how  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Geological  Society  have,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  not 
only  explored  every  part  of  Europe,  but  examined  the  shell  of  the  earth  in 
America  and  in  Northern  Asia,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these. 


^'^  Dr.  Whcwell,  com  paring  him  with  his  great  German  contemporary,  Werner,  says 
•*^lii  the  German,  considering  hhn  as  a  geologist,  the  ideal  element  predominated.*'  .  .  . 
"^Of  a  very  different  temper  and  character  was  William  Smith.  No  literary  cultivation 
of  Iiis  youth  awoke  in  him  the  speculative  love  of  symmetry  and  system ;  but  a  singular 
clearness  and  precision  of  the  classifying  power,  which  he  possessed  as  a  native  talent, 
was  exercised  and  developed  by  exactly  those  geological  facts  among  which  his  philo- 
sopliical  task  lay."  .  .  .  "We  see  great  vividness  of  thought  and  activity  of  mind,  un- 
folding  itself  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  facts  with  which  it  had  to  deal"  ..."  He  dates 
his  attempts  to  discriminate  and  connect  strata  from  the  year  1790."  WhewelVs  History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  London,  1847,  vol.  iii.  pp.  562-564. 

^•"^  "  The  execution  of  his  map  was  completed  in  1815,  and  remains  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  original  talent  and  extraordinary  perseverance ;  for  he  had  explored  the  whole 
country  on  foot  without  the  guidance  of  previous  observers,  or  the  aid  of  fellow -labourers, 
and  had  succeded  in  throwhig  into  natural  divisions  the  whole  complicated  series  of 
British  rocks."  LyclVs  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  58.  Geological  maps  of  parts  of  England 
had,  however,  been  published  before  1815.  See  Conybeare  on  Geology,  in  Second  Report 
of  the  /British  Association,  p.  373. 

^~-  "  A  great  body  of  new  data  were  required  ;  and  the  Geological  Society  of  London, 
founded  in  1807,  conduced  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end.  To  multiply 
and  record  observations,  and  patiently  to  await  the  result  at  some  future  period,  was  the 
object  proposed  by  them  ;  and  it  was  their  favourite  maxim  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  a  general  system  of  geology,  but  that  all  must  be  content  for  many  years  to  be 
ex(  lusively  engaged  in  furnishing  materials  for  future  generalizations."  LyelTs  Prin^ 
ciplcs  0/  Geology,  ]>.  39.     Compare  Richardson* s  Geology,  1851,  p.  40. 
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matters  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  great  works  of  Lyell  and  Morchison  * 
prove  that  the  men  who  are  capable  of  such  laborious  enterprises  are  also 
capable  of  the  still  more  /lithcult  achievement  of  generalizing  their  facts  aod 
rclining  them  into  ideas.  .They  did  not  go  as  mere  observers,  but  they  went 
with  the  noble  object  of  making  their  observations  subservient  to  a  discovery 
uf  the  laws  of  nature.  That  was  their  aim  ;  and  all  honour  be  to  them  for  it. 
Still,  it  is  evident  that  their  process  is  essentially  inductive ;  it  is  a  procedure 
trom  the  observation  of  complex  phenomena  up  to  the  elements  to  which  those 
phenomena  are  owing  ;  it  is,  in  other  words,  a  study  of  naturad  effects,  in  order 
to  learn  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

Very  different  was  the  process  in  Germany  and  Scotland.  In  1787,  that  is, 
only  three  years  before  William  Smith  began  his  labours,  Werner,  by  his  work  on 
the  classification  of  mountains,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  German  school  of 
geology. ^"^  His  influence  was  immense  ;  and  among  his  pupils  we  find  the  names 
of  Mohs,  Kaumer,  and  \'on  Buch,  and  even  that  of  Alexander  Humboldt.^^*  But 
the  geological  theory  which  he  propounded  depended  entirely  on  a  chain  of  argu- 
ment from  cause  to  effect.  He  assumed  that  all  the  great  changes  through 
which  the  earth  had  passed  were  due  to  the  action  of  water.  Taking  this  for 
granted,  he  reasoned  deductively  from  premisses  with  which  his  knowledge  of 
water  supplied  him.  Without  entering  into  details  respecting  his  system,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that,  according  to  it,  there  was  originally  one  vast  and  primeval 
sea,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  deposited  the  primitive  rocks.  The  base  01  all 
was  grajiite  ;  then  gneiss  ;  and  others  followed  in  their  order.  In  the  bosom  of 
tlie  water,  which  at  first  was  tranquil,  agitations  gradually  arose,  which,  destroy- 
ing part  of  the  earliest  deposits,  gave  birth  to  new  rocks,  formed  out  of  their 
ruins.  The  stratified  thus  succeeded  to  the  unstratified,  and  something  like 
variety  was  established.  Then  came  another  period,  in  which  the  face  of  the 
waters,  instead  of  being  merely  agitated,  was  convulsed  by  tempests,  and  amid 
their  play  and  collision  Ufe  was  generated,  and  plants  and  imiwiai«  sprung  into 
existence.  The  vast  solitude  was  slowly  peopled,  the  sea  gradually  retired ;  and 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  that  epoch  during  which  man  entered  the  scene,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  rudiments  of  order  and  of  social  improvement.*^ 

riiese  were  the  leadinjg  views  of  a  system  which,  we  must  remember,  exercised 
great  sway  in  the  scientific  world,  and  won  over  to  its  side  minds  of  considerable 
power.  Erroneous  and  far-fetched  though  it  was,  it  had  the  merit  of  calling 
attention  to  one  of  the  two  chief  principles  which  have  determined  the  present 

»'3  Cuvier,_in  his  Life  of  Werner,  says  {Biographic  Universelle,  voL  l.  pp.  376,  377), 
"  La  counaissaiice  des  positions  rcspectives  des  mindrauz  dans  la  croAte  du  glc4>e,  et  ce 
que  Ton  pcut  en  conclure  rclativement  auz  6poques  de  leur  Qnguie»  fonnent  une  autra 
braiiche  de  la  science  qu*il  appelle  Geognosie.  II  en  pr^senta  les  premieres  bases  en 
1787,  dans  uii  petit  ecrit  intitul6  '  Classification  et  description  des  montagnes-*  " 

'"<  Whewtirs  History  of  tfie  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  567. 

^~^  "  Une  nier  universellc  ct  tranquille  depose  en  grandes  masses  ks  roches  primitives! 
rcxhes  iictteiucnt  cristallisees,  oii  doiuinc  d'abord  la  silice.  Le  granit  fait  la  base  de 
tout  ;augraiiit  succedclc  gneiss,  qui  nest  qa'ungranit  commen9ant  ii  se  feuiUeter.**  .  .  . 
*M)es  agitatiuns  intestines  du  Uquide  detruisent  une  partie  de  ces  premiers  d£poU 
il(*  iiuuvclles  ruches  se  foriuent  de  leurs  debris  r6unis  par  des  cimens.  C*est  parmi  cei 
teuipetes  que  iialt  la  vie."  ..."  Les  eaux,  de  nouveau  tranquillisdeSf  mais  doat  le  coa- 
teuu  a  cliauge,  deposeut  des  couches  uioins  cpaisses  et  plus  vaziteSt  oii  les  debris  des  cocpi 
vivans  s'accuinulent  successivenient  dans  un  ordre  non  moins  fixe  que  celui  des  roches 
({ui  les  coutieuueiit.  Liifiu,  la  deruicre  retraite  des  eaux  r6pand  sur  le  continent  d*im* 
menses  alluvious  de  matieres  meubles,  premiers  sieges  de  la  v6g6tation,  de  la  culture  et 
dc  la  sociabilite."  Elogc  de  Werner,  in  Cuvier,  Recueil  dts  BiogiM  Hisioriquts^  voL  iL 
pp.  321-323- 


[*  Murcliisori  was  not  an  Englishman  but  a  Scotch  Highlander.      His  ' 
therefore  stand,  on  the  racial  principle,  for  "  the  sober  and  patient  spirit  of  the  Gmdit 

intellect."— Ed.J 
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condition  of  our  planet.  It  had  the  further  merit  of  provoking  a  controversy 
which  was  eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  truth.  For  the  great  enemy 
of  knowledge  is  not  error,  but  inertness.  All  that  we  want  is  discussion,  and  then 
we  are  sure  to  do  well,  no  matter  what  our  blunders  may  be.  One  error  conflicts 
with  another  ;  each  destroys  its  opponent,*  and  truth  is  evolved.  This  is  the 
course  of  the  human  mind,  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  authors  of 
new  ideas,  the  proposers  of  new  contrivances,  and  the  originators  of  new  heresies, 
are  benefactors  of  their  species.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is  the  least  part 
of  the  question.  They  tend  to  excite  the  mind  ;  they  open  up  the  faculties  ;  they 
stimulate  us  to  fresh  inquiry  ;  they  place  old  subjects  under  new  aspects  ;  they 
disturb  the  public  sloth  ;  and  they  interrupt,  rudely,  but  with  most  salutar>' 
effect,  that  love  of  routine  which,  by  inducing  men  to  go  grovelling  on  in  the 
ways  of  their  ancestors,  stands  in  the  path  of  every  improvement  as  a  constant, 
an  outlying,  and,  too  often,  a  fatal  obstacle. 

The  method  adopted  by  Werner  was  evidently  deductive,  since  he  argued  from 
a  supposed  cause,  and  reasoned  from  it  to  the  effects.  In  that  cause  he  found 
his  major  premiss,  and  thence  he  worked  downwards  to  his  conclusion,  until  he 
reached  the  world  of  sense  and  of  reality.  He  trusted  in  his  one  great  idea,  and 
he  handled  that  idea  with  consummate  skill.  On  that  very  account  did  he  pay 
less  attention  to  existing  facts.  Had  he  chosen,  he,  like  other  men,  could  have 
collected  them,  and  subjected  them  to  an  inductive  generalization.  But  he 
preferred  the  opposite  path.  To  reproach  him  with  this  is  irrational ;  for,  in  his 
journey  after  truth,  he  chose  one  of  the  only  two  roads  which  are  open  to  the 
human  mind.  In  England,  indeed,  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  one  road 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  other.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
subjects,  assertions  are  current  which  have  never  been  proved.  At  all  events, 
Werner  was  so  satisfied  with  his  method  that  he  would  not  be  at  the  pains  of 
examining  the  position  of  rocks  and  their  strata  as  they  are  variously  exhibited 
in  different  countries  ;  he  did  not  even  explore  his  own  country,  but,  confining 
liimself  to  a  corner  of  (iermany,  he  began  and  completed  his  celebrated  system 
without  investigating  the  facts  on  which,  according  to  the  inductive  method, 
that  system  should  have  been  built. ^7« 

Exactly  the  same  process,  on  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same  time,  was 
going  on  in  Scotland.  Hut  ton,  who  was  the  founder  of  Scotch  geology,  and 
who  in  1788  published  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  conducted  the  inquiry  just  as 
Werner  did  ;  though  when  he  began  his  speculations  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  Wcrnt^r  was  doing.  i77  xhe  only  difference  between  them  was,  that  while 
Werner  reasoned  from  the  agency  of  water.  Hut  ton  reasoned  from  the  agency  of 
fire.     The  cause  of  this  may,  I  think,  be  explained.     Hutton  lived  in  a  country 

>'«  "  If  it  be  true  that  delivery  be  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite  in  a  popular 
orator,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  to  travel  is  of  first,  second,  and  third  importance  to  those 
\vh(j  desire  to  originate  just  and  comprehensive  views  concerning  the  structure  of  our 
globe.  Now,  Werner  had  not  travelled  to  distant  countries  :  he  had  merely  explored  a 
small  portion  of  (iermany,  and  conceived,  and  persuaded  others  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
surface  of  our  planet,  and  all  the  mountain  chains  in  the  world,  were  made  after  the  model 
of  his  own  province."  .  .  .  "It  now  appears  that  he  had  misinterpreted  many  of  the 
most  important  appearances  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Freyberg.  Thus, 
for  cxami)le,  within  a  day's  journey  of  his  school,  the  porphyry,  called  by  him  primitive, 
has  been  found  not  only  to  send  forth  veins,  or  dykes,  through  strata  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, but  to  overlie  them  in  mass."     LyelVs  Principles  of  Geology ,  p.  47- 

•-  Though  Hutton's  Theory  of  the  Earth  was  first  published  in  1788,  the  edition  of 
1 793,  wliich  is  the  one  I  have  used,  contains  a  great  number  of  additional  illustrations  of 
his  views,  and  was  evidently  re-written.  But  the  main  features  are  the  same ;  and  we 
learn  from  his  friend  Playfair  that  '*  the  great  outline  of  his  system  "  was  completed 
"  several  years  "  before  1788.  Life  of  Hutton,  in  Playfair* s  Works»  vol.  iv.p.  50f  Edin- 
burgh,  1822. 

[*   Read  rather:  "each  elicits  criticism  which  destroys  it." — Ed.] 
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where  some  uf  the  most  important  laws  of  heat  had  for  the  first  time  been 
generuhzecl,  and  where,  consequently,  that  department  of  inorganic  physics 
had  aajuired  great  reputation.  It  was  natural  for  a  Scotchman  to  take  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  a  subject  in  which  Scotland  had  been  so  successful,  and  had 
obtained  so  much  fame.  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  that  Hntton,  who,  like 
all  men.  felt  the  intellectual  bent  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  shoidd  have  yielded 
to  an  influence  of  which  he  was  perhaps  unconscious.  In  obedience  to  the 
general  mental  habits  of  his  country,  he  adopted  the  deductive  method.  In 
further  obedience  to  the  more  special  circumstalhces  connected  with  his  own 
immediate  pursuits,  he  gathered  the  principles  from  which  he  reasoned  from  a 
study  of  fire,  instead  of  gathering  them,  as  Werner  did.  from  a  study  of  water. 

Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  geology,  the  followers  of  Werner  are  known 
as  Neptuuists,  and  those  of  Hutton  as  Flutonists.^T^  And  these  terms  represent 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  great  masters.  In  the  most  important 
points,  namely,  their  method,  they  were  entirely  agreed.  Both  were  essentially 
one-sided  ;  both  paid  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  one  of  the  two  principal  agents 
which  have  altered,  and  are  still  altering,  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  both  reasoiied 
from  those  agents,  instead  of  reasoning  to  them  ;  and  both  constructed  their 
system  without  sufhciently  studying  the  actual  and  existing  facts  ;  conunitting. 
in  this  respect,  an  error  which  the  English  geologists  were  the  first  to  rectify. 

As  I  am  writing  a  history  not  of  science  but  of  scientific  method,  I  can  only 
briefly  glance  at  the  nature  of  those  services  which  Hutton  rendered  to  geology, 
and  which  arc  so  considerable  that  his  system  has  been  called  its  present  basisA^ 
This,  however,  is  too  strongly  expressed  ;  for  though  Hutton  was  far  from 
denying  the  influence  of  water, ^^  he  did  not  concede  enough  to  it,  and  there 
is  a  tendency  among  several  geologists  to  admit  that  the  system  of  Werner, 
considered  as  an  aqueous  theory,  contains  a  larger  amount  of  truth  than  the 
advocates  of  the  igneous  theory  are  willing  to  sulow.  Still,  what  Hutton  did 
was  most  remarkable,  especially  in  reference  to  what  are  now  termed  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  the  theory  of  whose  formation  he  was  the  first  to  conceive.^^  Into 
this,  and  into  their  connexion  on  the  one  hand  with  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  on  the  other  hand  with  those  rocks  whose  origin  is  perhaps  purely  igneous, 
I  could  not  enter  without  treading  on  debatable  ground.  But,  putting  aside 
what  is  yet  uncertain,  I  will  mention  two  circumstances  respecting  Hutton 
which  are  undisputed,  and  which  will  give  some  idea  of  his  method,  and  of  the 
turn  of  his  mind.  The  first  circumstance  is  that,  although  he  ascribed  to  sab- 
tcrrancan  heat,  as  exhibited  in  volcanic  action,  a  greater  and  more  constant 
energy  than  any  previous  inquirers  had  ventured  to  do,^^  he  preferred  q>ecu- 
lating  on  the  probable  consequences  of  that  action,  rather  than  dravring  inferences 
from  the  facts  which  the  action  presented  ;  he  being  on  this  point  so  indifferent 
tliat  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions  without  inspectmg  even  a  single  region  of 

i"8  Kirwaii  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  called  Hutton's  theory  "  the  Platonic 
System."  See  Illustrations  of  the  HuUonian  Theory  in  Playfair^s  WoHu,  vet.  L  p.  143.  On 
the  distinction  between  Neptunists  and  Plutonists,  see  the  same  work.  pp.  504,  505. 

179  >.  Has  not  only  supplanted  that  of  Werner,  but  has  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
researches  and  writings  of  our  most  enlightened  observers,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  sound  geology  at  the  present  day."  Richardson^s  Geology,  London,  iSji. 
p.  38. 

^^  Hutton* s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Edinb.  1795.  vol.  1.  pp.  34.  41,  igz,  igo»  291,5931 
V(.l.  ii.  pp.  236,  369,  378,  555. 

1^1  **ln  his  writings,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfalr»  we  find  the  germ  of 
the  metamorphic  theory."     LyeWs  Manual  of  Geology,  London^  iSsu  p.  9a. 

182  The  shortest  summary  of  this  view  is  in  his  Thwry  of  IA«  £arM,  Edin.  1793,  vol.  H 
p.  556.  "The  doctrine,  therefore,  of  our  theory  is  briefly  this;  That  whatever  umf 
have  been  the  operation  of  dissolving  water,  and  the  chemical  actkn  of  it  vpaa  the 
materials  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  general  solidity  of  that  maH  ol 
<Mrth.  and  tlic  placing  of  it  in  the  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  has  been  the 
immediate  operation  of  fire  or  heat  melting  and  expanding  bodies.'* 
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active  volcanos,  where  he  might  have  watched  the  workings  of  nature,  and 
seen  what  she  was  really  about.i^a  Xhe  other  circumstance  is  equally  character- 
istic. Hutton,  in  his  speculations  concerning  the  geological  effects  of  heat, 
naturally  availed  himself  of  the  laws  which  Black  had  unfolded.  One  of  those 
laws  was  that  certain  earths  owe  their  fusibihty  to  the  presence  of  fixed  air 
in  them  before  heat  has  expelled  it ;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  force  them 
to  retain  their  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  we  now  call  it,  no  amount  of 
heat  could  deprive  them  of  the  capability  of  being  fused.  The  fertile  mind 
of  Hutton  saw,  in  this  discovery,  a  principle  from  which  he  could  construct  a 
geological  argument.  It  occurred  to  him  that  great  pressure  would  prevent 
the  escape  of  fixed  air  from  heated  rocks,  and  would  thus  enable  them  to  be 
fused,  notwithstanding  their  elevated  temperature.  He  then  supposed  that, 
at  a  period  anterior  to  the  existence  of  man,  such  a  process  had  taken  place 
under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  weight  of  so  great  a  column  of  water 
had  prevented  the  rocks  from  being  decomposed  while  they  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  fire.  In  this  way  their  volatile  parts  were  held  together,  and 
they  themselves  might  be  melted,  which  could  not  have  happened  except  for 
this  euonuous  pressure.  By  following  this  hne  of  argument,  he  accounted 
for  the  consolidation  of  strata  by  heat  ;  since,  according  to  the  premisses  from 
which  he  started,  the  oily  or  bituminous  parts  would  remain,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  heat  to  disperse  them.i84  'f  his  striking  speculation  led  to  the  inference 
that  the  volatile  components  of  a  substance  and  its  fixed  components  may 
be  made  to  cohere,  in  the  very  teeth  of  that  apparently  irresistible  agent  whose 
business  it  is  to  effect  their  separation.  Such  an  inference  was  contrary  to  all 
experience  ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  no  man  had  ever  seen  an  instance  of  it.is^  in- 
deed the  event  was  only  supposed  to  happen  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
which  were  never  met  with  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  which,  therefore, 
were  out  of  the  range  of  all  human  observation.i8«  The  utmost  that  could  be 
expected  was  that,  by  means  of  our  instruments,  we  might  perhaps  on  a 
small  scale  imitate  the  process  which  Hutton  had  imagined.     It  was  possible 

^^  "  Although  Hutton  had  never  explored  any  region  of  active  volcanos,  he  had 
convinced  himself  that  basalt  and  many  other  trap  rocks  were  of  igneous  origin."  LyelVs 
Principles  of  Geology,  London,  1853,  p.  51.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  wrote  his  work 
without  having  examined  granite.  He  says  {Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  214),  '*  It  is 
true,  I  met  with  it  on  ray  return  by  the  east  coast,  when  I  just  saw  it,  and  no  more,  at 
Peterhead  and  Aberdeen  ;  but  that  was  all  the  granite  I  had  ever  seen  when  I  wrote  my 
Theory  of  the  Earth.  I  have,  shice  that  time,  seen  it  in  different  places  ;  because  I  went 
on  purpose  to  examine  it,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  the  course  of  this  work.** 
Hutton's  tlieory  of  granite  is  noticed  in  BakewelVs  Geology,  Lond.  1838,  p.  loi  ;  but 
Mr.  Bakewell  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  theory  was  formed  before  the  observa- 
tions were  made. 

1*^*  Huttonian  Theory,  in  Play  fair,  vol.  i.  pp.  38-40,  509,  510.  Compare  Play  fair's 
Life  of  Hutton,  p.  61. 

''^"'  Hence  tlie  objections  of  Kinvan  were  invalid ;  because  his  argument  against 
Hutton  was  "grounded  on  experiments,  where  that  very  separation  of  the  volatile 
and  fixed  parts  takes  place,  which  it  excluded  in  that  hypothesis  of  subterraneous  heat.*' 
Huttonian  Theory,  in  Playfair,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  Hdinb.  1822. 

^^^  Hutton  says  {Theory  of  the  Earth,  Edinb.  1795,  vol.  i.  p.  94),  "  The  place  of  mineral 
r)j)crations  is  not  on  tlic  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  are  not  to  limit  nature  with  our 
iiubocihty,  or  estimate  the  powers  of  nature  by  the  measure  of  our  own."  See  also  p.  159, 
"mineral  operations  proper  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth.**  And  p.  527,  "The 
mineral  operations  of  natiue  lie  in  a  part  of  the  globe  which  is  necessarily  inaccessible 
to  man,  and  where  the  powers  of  nature  act  under  very  different  conditions  from  those 
which  we  find  take  place  in  the  only  situation  where  we  can  live.*'  Again,  in  voL  ii. 
p.  97»  '*  The  present  Tlieory  of  the  Earth  holds  for  principle  that  the  strata  are  consoli- 
dated in  the  mineral  regions  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  observation."  Similarly, 
vol.  ii.  p.  484,  "  we  judge  not  of  the  progress  of  things  from  the  actual  operations  of 
the  surface." 
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that  a  direct  experiment  might  artificially  combine  great  pressure  with  great 
heat,  and  that  the  result  might  be  that  the  senses  would  realize  what  the  in- 
tellect had  conceived.iB^  But  the  experiment  had  never  been  tried,  and  Hntton, 
who  delighted  in  reasoning  from  ideas  rather  than  from  facts,  was  not  likdr 
to  undertake  it.*^  He  cast  his  speculation  on  the  world,  and  left  it  to  its  fate.^" 
l<\>rtunately,  however,  for  the  reception  of  his  system,  a  very  ingenious  and 
skilful  experimenter  of  that  day,  Sir  James  Hall,  determined  to  test  the  specu- 
lation by  an  appeal  to  facts ;  and  as  nature  did  not  supply  the  facts  which  he 
wanted.'  he  created  them  for  himself.  He  applied  heat  to  powdered  chalk. 
while,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  delicacy  ot  manipulation,  he  subjected  the 
chalk  to  a  pressure  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  ccnumn  of  water  half  a  mik 
high.  The  result  was  that  under  that  pressure  the  volatile  parts  of  the  chalk 
were  held  together  ;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  unable  to  escape  ;  the  generatioii 
uf  (quicklime  was  stopped  ;  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  were  baffled,* 
and  the  whole  composition,  being  preserved  in  its  integrity,  was  fused,  and  oo 
subsecjuently  c(X)ling  actually  crystallized  into  solid  marble.'*^  Never  was 
triumph  more  complete.  Never  did  a  fact  more  fully  confirm  an  idea.^**  Bat 
in  the  mind  of  Hutton  the  idea  preceded  the  fact  by  a  long  interval ;  since, 
before  the  fact  was  known,  the  theory  had  been  raised,  and  the  system  which  was 
built  upon  it  had  indeed  been  published  several  years.  It  therefore  appetn 
that  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,  and  certainly  its  most 
successful  part,  was  conceived  in  opposition  to  all  preceding  experience ;  that 

i''^  llutton,  however,  did  not  believe  that  this  could  be  done.  **  In  the  Theorjr  d 
the  Earth  which  was  published,  I  was  anxious  to  warn  the  reader  against  the  notioo 
that  subterraneous  heat  and  fusion  could  be  compared  with  that  which  we  induce  by 
our  chemical  operations  on  mineral  substances  here  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.** 
Hutton  s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

»'"<  Sec,  in  the  Life  of  Hutton,  in  Playfair's  Works,  vol  iv.  p.  62,  noie,  a  curious  remark 
on  his  indifference  to  experimental  verification.  Innmnerable  passages  in  his  work 
indicate  this  tendency,  and  show  his  desire  to  reason  immediately  from  general  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  in  vol.  i.  p.  17*  "  Let  us  strictly  examine  our  principles  in  order  to  avoid 
fallacy  in  our  reasoning.*'  ..."  We  are  now.  in  reasoning  from  principles,  come  to 
a  point  decisive  of  the  question."  vol.  L  p.  177.  "  Let  us  now  reason  from  our  prin- 
ciples.'* vol.  ii.  p.  308.  Hence  his  constantly  expressed  contempt  for  experience ;  as  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  367.  where  he  says  that  we  must  "  overcome  those  prejudices  whi^  contracted 
views  of  nature,  and  magnified  opinions  of  the  experience  of  man  may  have  begotten." 

iw  Playfair  {Life  of  Hutton,  p.  64)  says  that  it  drew  "  their  attention  "  (ia  the  atten- 
tion of  "  men  of  science  *')  '*  very  slowly,  so  that  several  years  elapsed  before  any  one 
showed  himself  publicly  concerned  about  it.  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  friend.'*  He  addi» 
as  one  of  the  reasons  of  this,  that  it  contained  *'  too  little  detail  of  facts  for  a  system 
which  involved  so  much  that  was  new,  and  opposite  to  the  opinions  generally  zeoeived.'* 

i-io  The  account  of  these  experiments  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinborgh 
in  1805,  and  is  printed  in  their  Transactions,  vol.  vL  pp.  7Z-Z85,  Edinb.  z8i2,  4to.  The 
^M-neral  result  was  (pp.  148,  149).  "That  a  pressure  of  52  atmospheres*  or  1700  feet 
of  sea,  is  capable  of  forming  a  limestone  in  a  proper  heat ;  That  under^86  atmosphens* 
.msweriiig  nearly  to  3000  feet,  or  about  half  a  mile,  a  complete  marble  may  be  formed ; 
and  lastly,  That,  with  a  pressure  of  173  atmospheres,  or  5700  feet,  that  is  little  more 
than  one  mile  of  sea,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  made  to  undergo  complete  fusion,  and  to 
act  powerfully  on  other  earths."  Sec  also  p.  z6o :  "The  carbonic  acid  of  limestone 
cannot  be  constrained  in  heat  by  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  Z708  feet  of  sea.**  Then 
is  a  sh(^rt  and  not  very  accurate  notice  of  these  instructive  experiments  in  Bakemeffs 
Geology,  London,  i83«,  pp.  249,  250. 

i-'i  As  Sir  James  Hall  says,  ''The  truth  of  the  most  doubtful  principle  which  Dr. 
Hutton  has  assumed  has  thus  been  established  by  direct  experiment."  Ttmnsmdifms 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

[*  In  the  terms  of  the  case,  this  operation  of  nature  is  as  "  ordinary  "  ai  any  other; 

and  the  term  '*  baffled  "  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject. — Ed.] 
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it  presupposed  a  combination  of  events  which  no  one  had  ever  observed,  and 
the  mere  possibility  of  which  nothing  but  artificial  experiment  could  prove  ; 
and,  finally,  that  Hut  ton  was  so  confident  of  the  validity  of  his  own  method 
of  inquiry  that  he  disdained  to  make  the  experiment  himself,  but  left  to  another 
mind  that  empirical  branch  of  the  investigation  which  he  deemed  of  little  moment, 
but  which  we  in  England  are  taught  to  believe  is  the  only  safe  foundation 
of  physical  research.  1^2 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  all  the  most  important  discoveries  made  by 
Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  respecting  the  laws  of  the  inorganic  world. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  Watt,  because,  although  the  steam-engine,  which  we 
owe  to  him,  is  of  incalculable  importance,  it  is  not  a  discovery  but  an  invention. 
An  invention  it  may  justly  be  termed,  rather  than  an  improvement.^^^  Not- 
withstanding what  had  been  effected  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  De  Caus, 
Worcester,  Papin,  and  Savery,  and  notwithstanding  the  later  additions  of  New- 
corn  en  and  others,  the  real  originality  of  Watt  is  unimpeachable.  His  engine 
was  essentially  a  new  invention  ;  but  under  its  scientific  aspect  it  was  merely 
a  skilful  adaptation  of  laws  previously  known  ;  and  one  of  its  most  important 
points,  namely,  the  economy  of  heat,  was  a  practical  application  of  ideas  pro- 
mulgated by  Black. ^^*  The  only  discovery  made  by  Watt  was  that  of  the 
composition  of  water.  Though  his  claims  are  disputed  by  the  friends  of  Caven- 
dish, it  would  appear  that  he  was  the  first  who  ascertained  that  water,  instead 
of  being  an  element,  is  a  compound  of  two  gases.^os  Xhis  discovery  was  a  con- 
siderable step  in  the  history  of  chemical  analysis,  but  it  neither  involved  nor 


i"2  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Hall,  in  Transactions,  vol.  vi.  pp.  74,  75.  He  observes 
that  Mutton's  "  system,  however,  involves  so  many  suppositions,  apparently  in  con- 
tradiction to  common  experience,  which  meet  us  on  the  very  threshold,  that  most  men 
have  hitlierto  been  deterred  from  an  investigation  of  its  principles,  and  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals have  justly  appreciated  its  merits."  ..."  I  conceived  that  the  chemical 
effects  ascribed  by  him  to  compression  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  investigated.'*  .  .  . 
"It  occurred  to  me  that  this  principle  was  susceptible  of  being  established  in  a  direct 
manner  by  experiment,  and  /  urged  him  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  he  always  rejected  this 
proposal y  on  account  of  the  immensity  of  the  natural  agents,  whose  operation  he  sup- 
posed to  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  imitation ;  and  he  seemed  to  imagine  that  any 
such  attempt  must  undoubtedly  fail,  and  ,thus  throw  discredit  on  opinions*  already 
sufficiently  established,  as  he  conceived,  on  other  principles.'* 

1^3  It  may  be  traced  back,  certainly  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  probably  still  higher.  Yet  the  popular  opinion  seems  to  be  correct,  that  Watt  was 
its  real  inventor  ;  though  of  course  he  could  not  have  done  what  he  did  without  his 
predecessors.  This,  however,  may  be  said  of  all  the  most  eminent  and  successful  men, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  ordinary  men. 

ly*  On  the  obligations  of  Watt  to  Black,  compare  Brougham's  Life  of  Watt  (Brougham's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  36-38,  edit.  Glasgow,  1855),  with  Muirhead's  Life  of  Watt,  second 
edit.  London,  1859,  pp.  66,  83.  At  p.  301  Mr.  Muirhead  says  of  Watt,  that  "  his  prin- 
cipal inventions  connected  with  the  steam-engine,  with  ail  their  prodigious  results, 
were  founded,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  attentive  observation  of  great  philosophical  truths; 
and  the  economy  of  fuel,  increase  of  productive  power,  and  saving  of  animal  labour, 
which  gradually  ensued,  all  originated  in  the  sagacious  and  careful  thought  with  which 
he  investigated  the  nature  and  properties  of  heat."  But  whatever  investigations  Watt 
made  into  heat,  he  discovered  no  new  law  respecting  it,  or,  at  all  events,  no  new  law 
which  is  large  enough  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  thermotics,  considered  purely  as  a 
science,  and  apart  from  practical  application.  Mr.  Muirhead,  in  his  interesting  work 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  has  published  (pp.  484-486)  some  remarks  made  on  the  subject 
by  Watt,  several  years  after  the  death  of  Black,  which,  though  perfectly  fair  and  candid, 
show  that  Watt  had  a  rather  confused  notion  of  the  real  difference  between  an  invention 
and  a  discovery. 

195  ivir.  Muirhead,  in  his  Life  of  Watt,  pp.  301-370,  seems  to  have  put  the  priority 
of  Watt  beyond  further  doubt ;  though  he  is  somewhat  hard  upon  Cavendish,  who, 
there  can  be  little  (luestion,  made  the  discovery  for  himself. 
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suggested  any  new  law  of  nature,  and  has  therefore  no  claim  to  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.^><  There  is.  however,  one  circumstance 
cunnected  with  it  which  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
discovery  was  made  in  1783  by  Watt,  the  Scotchman,  and  by  Cavendish,  the 
Englishman,  neither  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  what  the  other  was 
doing.  1^  But  between  the  two  there  was  this  difference.  Watt,  for  sevcnl 
years  previously,  had  been  speculating  on  the  subject  of  water  in  cfwineiinn 
with  air,  and  having  by  Black's  law  of  latent  heat  associated  them  together. 
lie  was  prepared  to  believe  that  one  is  convertible  into  the  other.^M  The  ides 
of  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  two  bodies  having  once  entered  his  mind, 
i^radually  ripened  ;  and  when  he  at  last  completed  the  discovery,  it  was  merdy 


1'"'  1  wuuld  not  wish  tu  diiniiiish  one  jot  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  great  1 
i>f  Watt  is  justly  held.  But  when  I  find  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Withering,  the  botanist. 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  his  *'  abilities  and  acquirements  placed  him  next,  if  not  superior, 
to  Newton  "  {Muirhead's  Life  of  Watt,  p.  302),  1  cannot  but  protest  against  snch  indis* 
<Tiniinate  eulogy,  which  would  rank  Watt  in  the  same  class  as  one  of  those  godlike 
intellects  of  which  the  whole  world  has  nut  produced  a  score,  and  which  are  entitled  to 
1)6  termed  inspired,  if  ever  human  being  was  so.  Another  instance  of  this  injudidooi 
panegyric  will  be  found  in  the  same  otherwise  excellent  work  (Af MtrAMul,  pp.  324,  325). 
where  we  read  that  Watt's  discovery  that  water  consists  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, was  *'  the  connncncement  of  a  new  era,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  phyacal 
incpiiry,  the  real  foundation  of  the  new  system  of  chemistry ;  nay,  even  a  discovery 
'  perhaps  of  greater  importance  than  any  single  fact  which  human  ingenuity  has  asoer> 
tained  either  bcf(jre  or  since.*  "  [The  terms  "  godlike  "  and  **  inspired  "  do  not  assist 
judgment  on  such  an  issue.  It  is  obvious  that  Newton  dealt  with  much  vaster  issues 
than  those  taken  up  by  Watt ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Newton  beU 
certain  erroneous  theories  in  physics,  and  had  no  real  competence  in  the  historical 
(piestions  he  discussed. — Ed.] 

1^  That  there  was  no  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  Watt  we  know  from  positive  evidence ; 
that  there  was  none  on  the  part  of  Cavendish  may  be  fairly  presumed,  both  from  the 
character  of  the  man  and  also  from  the  fact  that  in  the  then  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge the  discovery  was  imminent,  and  could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  It  was  ante- 
(-edcntly  probable  that  the  composition  of  water  would  be  ascertained  by  difiennt 
persons  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  other  discoveries  which  have  been 
simultaneously  made,  when  the  human  mind,  in  that  particular  d^artment  of  inqniiyf 
had  reached  a  certain  point.  We  are  too  apt  to  suspect  philosopheis  of  stealing  ftam 
I'ach  other  what  their  own  abilities  are  sufficient  to  wofk  out  for  themselves.  It  k 
liowevcr  certain  that  Watt  thought  himself  ill-treated  by  Cavendish.  See  H'dfi 
Correspotidence  on  the  Composition  of  Water,  London,  1846,  pp.  48,  6x. 

iM  On  26th  November,  1783,  he  writes :  "  For  many  years  I  have  entertained  an  opiniaa 
that  air  was  a  modification  of  water ;  which  was  originally  founded  oa  the  facts,  that 
III  most  cases  where  air  was  actually  made,  which  should  be  distinguished  from  those 
wherein  it  is  only  extricated  from  substances  containing  it  in  their  pores,  or  otbeEwhe 
u  lited  to  them  in  the  state  of  air,  the  substances  were  such  as  were  known  to  ooatSB 
water  as  one  of  their  constituent  parts,  yet  no  water  was  obtained  in  the  processes,  except 
what  was  known  to  be  only  loosely  connected  with  them,  such  as  the  water  of  the 
rrystallization  of  salts.  This  opinion  arose  from  a  discovery  thai  the  laUtU  heat  contaimei 
in  steam  diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  sensible  heat  of  the  voter  from  which  ii  wws  ^- 
liiiccd  increased  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  latent  heat  of  steam  was  less  when  it  wtf 
produced  under  a  f;reater  ])ressure,  or  in  a  more  dense  state,  and  greater  when  it  was 
produced  under  a  less  pressure,  or  in  a  less  dense  state  ;  which  led  me  to  conclnde,  that 
when  a  very  great  degree  of  heat  was  necessary  for  the  productioa  of  the  steam,  the 
latent  heat  would  be  wholly  changed  into  sensible  heat ;  and  that,  in  such  caess,  the 
steam  itself  might  suffer  some  remarkable  change.  I  now  aHaminw  this  opinton.  It 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  change  of  water  into  air,  as  I  think  that  may  be  aocmmtBd  lor 
on  better  principles.**  See  this  remarkable  passage,  which  is  qnlte  decirive  as  to  the 
real  history  of  Watt's  disrovory.  in  Correspondence  of  James  Watt  <m  the  CompasUm 
0/  Wtitir.  Londtin.  i«4(),  pp.  84,  85.     Compare  p.  cxxiv.  and  p.  348  1 
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by  reasoning  from  data  which  others  pK)Ssessed  besides  himself.  Instead  of 
bringing  to  light  new  facts,  he  drew  new  conclusions  from  former  ideas.*®* 
Cavendish,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained  his  result  by  the  method  natural  to 
an  Englishman.*  He  did  not  venture  to  draw  a  fresh  inference  until  he  had 
first  ascertained  some  fresh  facts.  Indeed,  his  discovery  was  so  completely 
an  induction  from  his  own  experiments,  that  he  omitted  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  theory  of  latent  heat,  from  which  Watt  had  reasoned,  and  where  that 
eminent  Scotchman  had  found  the  premisses  of  his  argument.^oo  Both  of  these 
great  inquirers  arrived  at  truth,  but  they  accomplished  their  journeys  by  different 
paths.  And  this  antithesis  is  accurately  expressed  by  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  living  chemists,  who,  in  his  remarks  on  the  composition  of  water, 
truly  says  that  while  Cavendish  established  the  facts.  Watt  established  the 
idea.201 

Thus  much  as  to  what  was  effected  by  the  Scotch  in  the  department  of  in- 
organic science.  If  we  now  turn  to  organic  science,  we  shall  find  that  there 
also  their  labours  were  very  remarkable.  To  those  who  are  capable  of  a  certain 
elevation  and  compass  of  thought,  it  will  appear  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  there  is  no  real  difference.  That 
they  are  separated,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation, 
which  indicates  where  one  abruptly  ends,  and  the  other  abruptly  begins,  seems 
to  be  a  supposition  altogether  untenable.  Nature  does  not  pause  and  break 
off  in  this  fitful  and  irregular  manner.  In  her  works  there  is  neither  gap  nor 
chasm.  To  a  really  scientific  mind,  the  material  world  presents  one  vast  and 
uninterrupted  series,  gradually  rising  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms,  but 
never  stopping. .  In  one  part  of  that  series  we  find  a  particular  structure  which, 
so  far  as  our  observations  have  yet  extended,  we,  in  another  part,  cannot  find. 
We  also  observe  particular  functions,  which  correspond  to  the  structure,  and, 
as  we  believe,  result  from  it.  This  is  all  we  know.  Yet,  from  these  scanty 
facts,  we  who  at  present  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  and  have  but 

1^  In  the  paper  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  announcing  his  dis- 
covery, he,  well  knowing  the  empirical  character  of  the  English  mind,  apologizes  for 
this  ;  and  says,  '*  I  feel  much  reluctance  to  lay  my  thoughts  on  these  subjects  before 
the  public  in  their  present  indigested  state,  and  without  having  been  able  to  bring  them 
to  the  test  of  such  experiments  as  would  confirm  or  refute  them.'*  Watfs  Correspondence 
on  the  Discovery  of  the  Composition  of  Water,  pp.  77,  78.  Eleven  months  earlier,  that  is 
in  December,  1782,  he  writes  {Ibid.  p.  4) :  '*  Dr.  Priestley  has  made  a  most  surprising 
discovery,  which  seems  to  confirm  my  theory  of  water's  undergoing  some  very  remarkable 
change  at  the  point  where  all  its  latent  heat  would  be  changed  into  sensible  heat." 

200  "He"  {i.e.  Cavendish)  "here  omits  entu*ely  the  consideration  of  latent  heat; 
an  omission  which  he  even  attempts  to  justify  in  one  of  the  passages  interpolated  by 
Blagden.  But  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
rhrmical  science,  even  as  it  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Black,  and  it  was  indisputably 
familiar  to  Mr.  Watt,  that  no  aeriform  fluid  can  be  converted  into  a  liquid,  nor  any  liquid 
into  a  solid,  without  the  evolution  of  heat,  previously  latent.  This  essential  part  of 
the  process,  Mr.  Cavendish's  theory  does  not  embrace  ;  but  without  it  no  theory  on 
the  subject  can  be  complete  :  and  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  Mr.  Watt  took  it  fully 
into  accoimt."     Muirhead\s  Life  of  Wait,  p.  315. 

2«n  "  Cavendish  and  Watt  both  discovered  the  composition  of  water.  Cavendish 
ostablishcd  the  facts  ;  Watt  the  idea."  ..."  The  attaching  too  high  a  value  to  the  mere 
facts  is  often  a  si^n  of  a  want  of  ideas.''  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry,  London,  1851, 
p.  48.  The  last  sentence  of  this  illustrious  philosopher,  which  I  have  put  in  italics, 
should  bo  well  pondered  in  England.  If  I  had  my  way,  it  should  be  engraved  in  letters 
of  gold  over  the  portals  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

[*  As  Watt  followed  the  method  of  Newton,  Priestley,  Dalton,  and  Davy ;  and 
as  Buckle  has  above  admitted  that  a  deductive  tendency  was  clearly  exhibited  in  English 
scionc(;  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centur>',  the  expression  in  the  text  is  inappro- 
priate. -  En.] 
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skimmed  the  surface  of  things,  are  expected  to  infer  that  there  must  be  a  point 
in  the  chain  of  existence  where  both  structure  and  function  suddenly  cease, 
and  after  which  we  may  vainly  search  for  signs  of  life.  It  would  be  difficnlt 
to  conceive  a  conclusion  more  repugnant  to  the  whole  march  and  analogy  of 
modem  thought.  In  every  department  the  speculations  of  the  greatest  thuoSKn 
are  constantly  tending  to  co-ordinate  all  phenomena,  and  to  regard  them  as 
different  indeed  in  degree,  but  by  no  means  as  difierent  in  kind.  Fonnedy 
men  were  content  to  ground  their  conviction  of  this  difference  in  kind  on  the 
evidence  of  the  eye,  which,  on  a  cursory  inspection,  saw  an  organization  in 
s  )me  bodies,  and  not  in  others.  From  the  organization  they  inferred  the  life, 
and  supposed  that  plants,  for  instance,  had  life,  but  that  minerals  had  non& 
This  sort  of  argument  was  long  deemed  satisfactory  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
it  broke  down  ;  more  evidence  was  required,  and  since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  has  been  universally  admitted  |that  the  eye.  by  itself,  is  an 
untrustworthy  witness,  and  that  we  must  employ  the  microscope,  instead  of 
relying  on  the  unaided  testimony  of  our  own  puny  and  precarious  senses.  Bat 
the  microscope  is  steadily  improving,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  limits  there  are 
to  its  capacity  for  improvement.  Consequently,  we  cannot  tell  what  fresh 
secrets  it  may  disclose.  Neither  can  we  say  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  super- 
seded by  some  now  artificial  resource,  which  shall  furnish  us  with  evidence  as 
superior  to  any  yet  supplie<l,  as  our  present  evidence  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
naked  eye.  Even  already,  and  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  time 
(luring  which  the  microscope  has  been  a  really  effective  instrument,  it  has  re- 
vealed to  us  organizations  the  existence  of  which  no  one  had  previonsly  sus- 
pected. It  has  proved  that  what  for  thousands  of  ^eaxs  had  been  deemed 
mere  specks  of  inert  matter,  are  in  truth  animals  possessmg  most  of  the  functions 
which  we  possess,  reproducing  their  species  in  regular -and  orderly  succession, 
and  endowed  with  a  nervous  system,  which  shows  that  they  must  be  susceptible 
of  pain  and  enjoyment.  It  has  detected  life  hidden  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzenand ; 
it  has  found  it  eml>edded  in  the  polar  ice  ;  and  if  it  can  flourish  there  it  is  haid 
to  say  from  ^fhat  quarter  it  can  be  shut  out.  So  unwilling,  however,  are  most 
men  to  relinquish  old  notions,  that  the  resources  of  chemistry  have  been  called 
in  to  ascertain  the  supposed  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter; 
it  being  asserted  that  in  the  organic  world  there  is  a  greater  complexity  of 
molecular  combination  than  in  the  inorganic.^f^  Chemists  further  assert  that 
in  organic  nature  there  is  a  predominance  of  carbon,  and  in  inorganic  a  pre 
dominance  of  silicon.^^  But  chemical  anal3rsis,  like  microscopic  observation, 
is  making  sucli  rapid  strides  that  each  generatioii,  I  had  almost  said  each  year, 
is  unsettling  some  of  the  conclusions  previously  established ;  so  that  now,  and 
fur  a  long  time  hence,  we  must  regard  those  conclusions  as  empirical,  and  indeed 
as  merely  tentative.  Surely  a  permanent  and  universal  inference  cannot  be 
drawn  from  shifting  and  precarious  facts,  which  are  admitted  to-day  and  may 
l>e  overtlirown  to-morrow.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  in  fovour  of  ttie 
opinion  that  some  bodies  are  living  and  that  others  are  dead,  we  have  nothing 
except  the  circumstance  that  our  researches,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  gone,  have 
shown  that  cellular  structure,  growth,  and  reproduction  are  not  the  invariaUe 
properties  of  matter,  but  are  excluded  from  a  large  part  of  the  visible  world, 
which  on  that  account  we  call  inanimate.     This  is  the  whole  of  the  argument 

2(12  >'  Organic  substances,  whether  directly  derived  from  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoiu,  or  produced  by  the  subsequent  modification  of  bodies  which  thus  originate, 
are  remarkable  as  a  class  for  a  degree  of  complexity  of  constitution  far  exceeding  that 
observed  in  any  of  the  compounds  yet  described."  Fownes*  Chemtsiry,  3rd  edit.»  T^nnHnu, 
1^50,  p.  353.  I  quote  this,  as  the  first  authority  at  hand,  for  a  doctrine  which  is  nniw- 
sally  admitted  by  chemists,  and  which  is  indubitably  true,  so  far  as  our  ex^trimmb 
have  at  present  extended. 

^o-*)  '*  As  the  organic  world  is  characterized  by  the  predominance,  In  quantity,  of 
carbon,  so  the  mineral  or  inorKanic  world  is  marked  by  a  similar  predominance  of  siliooa." 
lurner\  Chemistry,  edited  by  Liebig  and  Gregory,  vol.  ii.  p.  678,  London,  X847. 
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on  that  side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  fact  that  our  sight, 
and  the  artificial  instruments  by  whose  aid  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
are  confessedly  imperfect  ;  and  we  have  the  further  fact  that,  imperfect  as  they 
are,  they  have  proved  that  the  organic  kingdom  is  infinitely  more  extensive 
than  the  boldest  dreamer  had  ever  imagined,  while  they  have  not  been  able 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  to  anything  like  the  same 
amount.  This  shows  that,  so  far  as  our  opinions  are  concerned,  the  balance 
is  steadily  inclining  in  one  given  direction  ;  in  other  words,  as  our  knowledge 
advances,  a  belief  in  the  organic  is  encroaching  upon  a  belief  in  the  inorganic.20* 
When  we  moreover  add  that  all  science  is  manifestly  converging  towards  one 
simple  and  general  theory,  which  shall  cover  the  whole  range  of  material  phe- 
nomena, and  that,  at  each  successive  step,  some  irregularities  are  explained 
away,  and  some  inequalities  are  reduced,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  such 
a  movement  tends  to  weaken  those  old  distinctions,  the  reality  of  which  has 
been  too  hastily  assumed  ;  and  that  in  their  place  we  must  sooner  or  later 
substitute  the  more  comprehensive  view  that  life  is  a  property  of  all  matter, 
and  that  the  classification  of  bodies  into  animate  and  inanimate,  or  into  organic 
and  inorganic,  is  merely  a  provisional  arrangement,  convenient,  perhaps,  for 
our  present  purposes,  but  which,  like  all  similar  divisions,  will  eventually  be 
merged  in  a  higher  and  wider  scheme. 

Until  however  that  step  is  taken,  we  must  be  content  to  reason  according  to  the 
evidence  supplied  by  our  imperfect  instruments,  or  by  our  still  more  imperfect 
senses.  We  therefore  recognize  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic 
nature,  not  as  a  scientific  truth,  but  as  a  scientific  artifice,  by  which  we  separate 
in  idea  what  is  inseparable  in  fact  ;  hoping  in  this  way  to  pursue  our  course  with 
the  greater  ease,  and  ultimately  to  obtain  results  which  will  make  the  artifice 
needless.  Assuming  then  this  division,  we  may  refer  all  investigations  of  organic 
bodies  to  one  of  two  objects.  The  first  object  is  to  ascertain  the  law  of  those  bodies 
in  their  usual  healthy,  or  as  we  somewhat  erroneously  phrase  it,  normal  course. 
The  other  object  is  to  ascertain  their  law  in  their  unusual,  unhealthy,  or  abnormal 
course.  When  we  attempt  to  do  the  first  of  these  things  we  are  physiologists. 
When  we  attempt  to  do  the  second  we  are  pathologists.206 

Physiology  and  pathology  are  thus  the  two  fundamental  divisions  of  all  organic 
science.206      Each  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other  ;   and  eventually,  no 

*>♦  I  mean,  of  course,  to  apply  this  remark  only  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  not  to 
extra-terrestrial  phenomena.  Respecting  the  organization  or  non •organization  of  what 
exists  out  of  this  earth,  we  have  no  evidence,  and  can  hardly  expect  to  have  any  for 
centuries.  Inferences  have  indeed  been  drawn  from  telescopic  observations ;  and 
attempts  are  now  being  made,  abroad,  to  determine  by  a  still  more  refined  process  the 
physical  composition  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  without  venturing,  in  this 
note,  to  enter  into  such  discussions,  or  even  to  state  their  purport,  I  may  say  that  the 
difficulty  of  verification  will  long  prove  an  insuperable  barrier  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  results  which  may  be  obtained. 

^'^s  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  Lectiures,  says,  "  We  may  describe  path- 
ology to  consist  in  the  Science  of  Life  under  other  conditions  than  those  of  ideal 
perfection."  Simon's  Lectures  on  Pathology,  London,  1850,  p.  14.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
description  I  have  met  with  ;  though,  as  it  involves  a  negative,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  definition.     I  ndeed,  the  context  shows  that  Mr.  Simon  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  one. 

2o«  In  my  former  volume  I  adopted  the  commonly  received  division  of  organic  statics 
and  organic  dynamics  ;  the  statics  being  anatomy,  and  the  dynamics  being  physiology. 
But  I  now  think  that  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  this  so  conve- 
nient as  the  division  into  physiological  and  pathological,  or  into  normal  and  abnormal,  pro- 
vided we  remember  that  in  reality  nothing  is  abnormal.  The  practically  useful  but  emi- 
nently unscientific  doctrine  that  there  can  be  alteration  of  function  without  alteration  of 
structure,  has  effaced  some  of  the  most  essential  distinctions  between  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology and  especially  between  morbid  anatomy  and  morbid  physiology.  Until  those  dis- 
tinctions are  recognized,  the  scientific  conceptions  of  professional  writers  must  be  confused, 
Jtiowever  valuable  theirj)ractical  suggestions  may  be.     While  men  are  capable  of  believing 
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doubt,  both  will  be  fuse<l  into  a  single  study  by  the  discovery  of  laws  which  will 
prove  that  here  as  elsewhere  nothing  is  really  abnonnal  or  irregular.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  physiologists  have  immeasurably  outstripped  the  pathologists  in 
the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views,  and  therefore  in  the  value  of  their  xesolti^ 
For  the  best  physiologists  distinctly  recognize  that  the  basis  of  their  science  most 
include  not  only  the  animals  below  man.  but  also  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  that,  without  this  commanding  survey  of  the  whole  realm  of  organic  nature,  we 
cannot  possibly  understand  even  human  physiology,  still  less  general  physiology. 
I'he  pathologists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  much  in  arrear.  that  the  diseases  of  the 
lower  animals  rarely  form  part  of  their  plan ;  while  the  diseases  of  plants  axe 
almost  entirely  neglected,  although  it  is  certain  that  until  all  these  have  been 
studied,  and  some  steps  taken  to  generalize  them,  every  pathological  conclusion 
will  be  eminently  empirical,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  field  from  which 
it  is  collected. 

The  science  of  pathology  being  still  so  backward  in  the  conception,  as  well  as  in 
the  execution,  that  even  men  of  real  ability  believe  that  it  can  be  raised  from  a 
mere  study  of  the  human  frame,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Scotch,  not- 
withstanding the  marvellous  boldness  of  their  speculations,  should  have  been 
able  in  the  eighteenth  century'  to  anticipate  a  method  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  yet  to  employ.  But  they  produced  two  pathologists  of  great  ability, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  considerable  obligations.  These  were  Cnllen  and  Jolm 
Hunter.  ^^  Cullen  was  eminent  only  as  a  pathologist  ;  but  Hunter, 
whose  fine  and  discursive  genius  took  a  much  wider  range,  was  great  both 
m  physiology  and  in  pathology.  A  short  account  of  their  genmlizations 
respecting  organic  science  will  be  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  notices  I  have  already 
given  of  what  was  done  by  their  countrymen  for  inor^[anic  sdenoe  during  the 
same  period.  It  will  complete  our  survey  of  the  Scotch  intellect,  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  that  most  remarkable 
people,  who.  contrary  to  the  course  of  affairs  in  all  other  modem  nations,  have 
shown  that  scientific  discoveries  do  not  necessarily  weaken  superstition,**  and  that 
it  is  xK)ssible  lor  two  hostile  principles  to  flouridi  side  by  side  without  ever 
coming  into  actual  collision,  or  without  sensibly  impairing  each  other's  vigour. 

In  175 1  Cullen  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Glasj^ow  ;  20B  from  which,  however,  in  1756,  he  was  removed^to  the  University  of 

that  it  is  possible  for  variations  of  function  to  proceed  from  any  cause  except  variatians 
of  structure,  the  philosophic  importance  of  anatomy  will  be  imperfectly  appreciated,  and 
its  truo  relation  to  physiology  will  remain  undefined.  Inamuch  however  as»  with  our 
actual  resources,  the  most  careful  dissection  is  often  tmable  to  detect  (In  insanity,  te 
instance)  those  changes  of  structure  which  produce  changes  of  function,  siqwficial 
thinkers  are  placed  under  a  strong  temptation  to  deny  their  invariable  connexion ;  and 
while  the  niicroscope  is  so  imperfect,  and  chemistry  so  backward*  it  Is  impoariUe  that 
t^xpcrirnonts  should  always  convince  them  of  their  mistake.  Hence  I  believe  that  until 
our  means  of  empirical  research  are  greatly  improved,  all  such  investigations,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  value  in  other  respects,  will  tend  to  lead  mere  inductive  mindt 
into  error,  by  making  them  rely  too  much  on  what  they  call  the  focts  of  the  case,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  reason.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  sa3ring  that  our  knowledge  is  not  snfi* 
riently  advanced  to  make  it  advisable  to  divide  the  sciences  of  organic  bo^bs  intopbjpri- 
olngical  and  anatomical.  At  present,  and  probably  for  some  time  yet,  the  hrnnhlnr 
division  into  physiological  and  pathological  may  be  deemed  safer,  and  more  likdy  to 
j)roduce  solid  results. 

^  Hunter,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  did  take  an  extraordinarily  comprehensive  view 
of  pathology,  including  the  whole  of  the  organic  world,  and  even  the  abemtioos  of  fcim 
in  the  inorganic. 

^^  Thomson  s  Life  of  Cullen^  vol.  i.  p.  70,  Edinburgh,  1832. 

[  *  The  phrasing  here  is  loose  and  misleading.  Scientific  discoveries  do  weaken  taper 
«;titi(in  in  those  wIim  knr)w  nr  assimilate  them.     In  Scotland  the  trouble  was  that  tilt 

-icience  was  unknown  to  the  superstitious  mass. — EoJ 
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Edinburgh. 209  where  lie  clehvered  those  celebrated  lectures  on  which  Iiis  fame 
now  depends.  During  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  paid  great  attention  to 
inorganic  physics,  and  propounded  some  remarkable  speculations,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  suggested  the  theory  of  latent  heat  to  Black,  who  was  his  pupil.^JO 
But  to  follow  out  those  views  would  have  required  a  number  of  minute  experi- 
ments, which  it  did  not  suit  the  habit  of  his  mind  to  make.  Having  therefore  put 
forth  his  ideas,  he  left  them  to  germinate,  and  passed  on  to  his  arduous  attempt  to 
generalize  the  laws  of  disease  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  human  frame.  In  the 
study  of  disease,  the  phenomena  being  more  obscure  and  less  amenable  to  experi- 
ment, there  was  greater  latitude  for  speculation  ;  hence  he  could  more  easily  indulge 
in  that  love  of  theory  which  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  with  an  extreme  devotion 
to  which  he  has  been  reproached. 211  That  the  reproach  is  not  altogether  unjust, 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  since  we  find  him  laying  down  the  doctrine  that 
inasmuch  as  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  theory  could  not  be  separated  from 
practice,  it  was  unimportant  which  came  first.212  Xhis  was  tantamount  to  saying 
that  a  medical  practitioner  might  allow  his  theories  to  control  his  observations  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  men  are  so  tenacious  of  the 
opinions  they  imbibe,  that  whatever  in  any  pursuit  first  occupies  their  under- 
standing is  likely  to  mould  all  that  comes  afterwards.  In  ordinary  minds, 
associations  of  ideas,  if  firmly  established,  become  indissoluble  ;  and  the  power 
of  separating  them,  and  of  arranging  them  in  new  combinations,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  our  endowments.  An  average  intellect,  when  once  possessed  by  a  theory, 
can  hardly  ever  escape  from  it.  Hence,  in  practical  matters,  theory  should  be 
feared  just  as  in  scientific  matters  it  should  be  cherished  ;  because  practical 
pursuits  are  chiefly  engrossed  by  tlie  lower  class  of  minds,  where  associations  and 
the  force  of  prejudice  arc  extremely  strong,  while  scientific  pursuits  concern  the 
higher  class,  wliere  such  prci)()ssessions  are  comparatively  weak  and  where  close 
associations  are  more  easily  severed.  The  most  powerful  intellects  are  most 
accustomed  to  new  arrangements  of  thought,  and  are  therefore  most  able  to 
break  up  old  ones.  On  them  belief  sits  lightly,  because  tliey  well  know  how 
little  evidence  wc  have  for  many  of  even  our  oldest  beliefs,  i^ut  the  average,  or  as 
we  must  say,  without  meaning  offence,  the  inferior  minds,  are  not  disturbed  by 
these  refinements.  Theories  which  they  have  once  heartily  embraced  they  can 
hardly  ever  get  rid  of,  and  they  often  dignify  them  with  the  name  of  essential 
truths,  and  resent  every  attack  upon  them  as  a  personal  injury.  Having 
inherited  such  theories  from  their  fatliers,  they  regard  them  with  a  sort  of  filial 
piety,  and  cling  to  them  as  if  tliey  were  some  rich  acquisition  which  no  one  has 
a  right  to  touch. 

To  this  latter  class  nearly  all  men  belong  who  are  more  engaged  in  practical 
pursuits  than  in  speculative  ones.      Among  them  are  the  ordinary  practitioners, 

2o»  Thomson  s  Life  <>/  Cullctu  vol.  i.  p.  96.  Bower  states  that  Cullen  "  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  in  1755."  Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Editiburgh,  vol.  ii.  p.  216, 
Edinburgh,  1817. 

21"  "It  seems  impossible  to  peruse  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  Dr.  CuUcn's  manu- 
script lectures  and  papers,  and  from  his  lissay  on  Evaporation,  without  perceiving  that  his 
investigations  with  regard  to  the  heat  and  cold  occasioned  by  the  combination,  lique- 
faction, and  evaporation  of  bodies,  must  not  only  have  assisted  to  direct  the  attention  of 
his  pupil  Dr.  Black  to  similar  inquiries,  but  nmst  also  have  furnished  him  with  several 
of  the  data  from  which  his  simple  and  comprehensive  theory  of  Latent  Heat  was  after- 
wards so  philosophically  deduced."     Thomson's  Life  of  Cullen^  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

211  •'  It  is  allowed  by  the  admirers  of  this  great  man,  that  he  was  perhaps  too  fond  of 
theory."     Bower's  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii.  p.  278. 

212  In  1 739  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Balfour  Russell,  one  of  his  favourite  pupils  :  "  You  will  not 
find  it  possible  to  separate  practice  from  theory  altogether  ;  and  therefore,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  begin  with  the  theory,  I  have  no  objection."  Thomson's  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i. 
p.  130.  Compare  his  Introductory  Lectures  to  the  Practice  of  Physic,  where,  asserting  truly 
•'  that  reasoning  in  physic  is  unavoidable  "  {Cullen  s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  417)*  he  boldly  infers 
"  that  to  render  it  safe,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  theory  in  its  full  exientJ" 
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u-hf.-thi-r  in  nieilicin*.*  f>r  in  any  other  department,  extremely  few  of  whom  are 
wilhnpj  to  break  up  trains  r,f  thought  to  which  they  are  inured.^'  Though  they 
prolc-ss  If)  flespisc  the<jry.  they  are  in  reality  enslaved  by  it.  All  that  they  can 
rlo  is  to  conceal  their  subjection  by  terming  their  theory  a  necessary  lielieL 
It  must  therfcfr)re  l)c  deemed  a  remarkable  proof  of  CuUen's  love  of  deductive 
feasrinm^'.  that  he.  sagacious  and  clear-sighted  as  he  was,  should  have  supposed 
that. in  s^)  practical  an  art  as  medicine,  theory  could  iK-ith  impunity  precede  practice. 
For  it  IS  mr>st  assuredly  true  that,  taking  men  in  the  average,  their  minds  areeo 
const  meter  I  that  it  cannot  precede  it  without  controlling  it.  It  is  equally  true 
that  sucli  crmtrol  must  be  hurtful.  Even  now.  and  notv^ithstanding  the  great 
steps  which  have  been  taken  in  morbid  anatomy,  in  animal  chemistry,  and  in 
thf  microscripic  investigation  liotli  of  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the  human  frame. 
lh»'  treatment  of  rhs<ras..Msa  cpiestionof  art  far  more  than  a  question  of  science. 
What  chiefly  characterizes  the  most  eminent  physicians,  and  gives  them  their 
n.-al  snj)erir>rity.  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of  their  theoretical  knowledge,— 
though  that  Un)  is  nfteii  considerable, — but  it  is  that  fine  and  deUcate  perceptioii 
whicti  they  owe  partly  to  ex])erience,  and  partly  to  a  natural  quickness  in  detecting 
analojxies  and  differences  wliich  escape  ordinary  observers.  The  process  which 
they  follow  is  rme  of  rapid  and  in  some  degree  unconscious  induction.  And  this 
is  the  reasrm  why  the  f^reatest  physiologists  and  chemists  whom  the  medical 
profession  iK»ssesses  are  not  as  a  matter  of  course  the  best  curers  of  disease.  If 
medicine  were  a  science  they  would  always  be  the  best.  But  medicine^  being 
still  essentially  an  art.  depends  mainly  upon  qualities  which  each  practittoner 
has  to  acquire  for  himself,  and  which  no  scientific  theory  can  teach.  The  time 
for  a  general  theory  has  not  yet  come,  and  probably  many  generations  will  have 
tc)  elapse  iK-fore  it  does  come.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  theory  of  diteaae 
should  as  a  meittcr  of  education  prece<le  the  treatment  of  disease,  ii 
not  only  practically  dangerous  but  logically  false.  With  its  practical  danger 
1  am  not  luiw  ccincerned  :  but  its  logical  as{>cct  is  a  curious  illustration  of  that 
j).'i'<ision  for  systematic  and  dialectic  reasoning  which  characterized  Scotland. 
It  shows  that  Ciillen,  in  his  eagerness  to  argue  from  principles  to  facts,  instewl 
of  from  facts  to  ])rinci])]es,  could  in  the  most  important  of  ail  arts  recommend 
a  nicthod  rif  procedure  for  which  even  our  knowledge  is  not  ripe,  but  which  in 
his  time  was  so  singularly  rash  and  immature  that  nothing  can  explain  its 
adoption  by  a  man  of  such  vigorous  understanding,  except  the  circumstance 
of  his  living  in  a  country  in  which  that  peculiar  method  reigned  supreme. 

It  must  however  lie  admitted  that  Cullcn  wielded  the  method  with  great 
ability,  especially  in  his  ap])Iicatioii  of  it  to  the  science  of  pathology,  to  which  it  wai 
fiir  better  suited  than  to  the  art  of  therapeutics.  For  we  must  sdways  remember 
tlint  tl)(^  science  wliich  investigates  the  laws  of  disease  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  tile  art  which  cures  it.  'J1ie  science  has  a  speculative  interest  which  is 
irrespective  of  all  ])ractical  considerations,  and  which  depends  simply  on  the 
fact  that,  when  it  is  com])Ieted,  it  will  explain  the  aberrations  of  the  whole 
organic  world.  I^itliology  aims  at  ascertaining  the  causes  which  determine  eveiy 
departure  from  the  natural  type,  whether]  of  form  or  of  function.  Hence  it  is 
tli;it  no  one  can  take  a  compreliensive  view  of  the  actual  state  of  knowledge 
without  studying  the  theoretic  relations  between  pathology  and  other  dcnart- 
iiirnts  of  incpiiry.  To  do  this  is  the  business  not  of  practical  men.  but  of  phuoao- 
]>)icrs,  pro]irrly  so -called.  'J'he  ])hilosophic  pathologist  is  as  different  from  the 
]>Iiysiciini  as  a  jurist  is  difTerent  Irom  an  advocate,  or  as  an  agricultural  chemist 

31^  \i\rn  Culk'ii  liiinsclf  says  rallier  roughly,  "  The  great  horde  of  physicians  are  always 
servile  imitators.  wIki  can  neither  perceive  iiur  correct  the  faults  of  their  system*  aad 
arc  always  ready  to  f^rowl  at  and  even  tu  worry  the  ingenious  person  that  could  attoivC 
it.  Thus  was  tlx!  system  of  (lalcn  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  schoola  of  phyiitb 
till  soon  after  the  irrnj)tion  of  the  (ioths  and  Vandals  destroyed  every  vestige  of  literfttHe 
in  the  western  i)arts  of  Jvuroiie.  and  drove  all  that  remained  of  it  to  seek  a  leehle  proCBC* 
tion  at  Constantinoi)k>."  Lectures  Introductory  to  the  Practice  of  PhyMic,  fn  Cnlbn^ 
Works,  v<il.  i.  p.  3«r>,  lulinhur/'h,  TS27. 
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is  different  from  a  farmer,  or  as  a  political  economist  is  different  from  a  statesman, 
or  as  an  astronomer,  who  generalizes  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  different 
from  a  captain  who  navigates  his  ship  by  a  practical  application  of  those  laws. 
The  two  sets  of  functions  may  be  united,  and  occasionaUy,  though  very  rarely, 
they  are,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  their  being  so.  While,  therefore,  it  would 
be  absurdly  presumptuous  for  an  unprofessionaJ  person  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
therapeutical  system  of  Cullen,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  theory  of  these  matters  to  examine  his  pathological  system  ;  because 
that,  like  all  scientific  systems,  must  be  amenable  to  generalconsiderations,  which 
are  to  be  taken  partly  from  the  adjoining  sciences,  and  partly  from  the  universal 
logic  of  philosophic  method. 

It  is  from  this  latter  or  logical  point  of  view  that  Cullen's  pathology  is  interest- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  the  present  chapter.  The  character  of  his  investigations 
may  be  illustrated  by  saying  that  his  method  in  pathology  is  analogous  to  that 
which  Adam  Smith  adopted  at  the  same  time,  though  in  a  very  different  field. 
Both  were  deductive  ;  and  both,  before  arguing  deductively ,''suppressed  some  of 
the  premisses  from  which  they  reasoned.  That  this  suppression  is  the  key  to 
Adam  Smith's  method,  and  was  an  intentional  part  of  lus  plan,  I  have  already 
shown  ;  as  also  that  in  each  of  his  two  works  he  supplied  the  premisses  in 
which  the  other  work  was  deficient.  In  this  respect  he  was  far  superior  to 
Cullen.  For  though  Cullen,  like  Smith,  began  by  mutilating  his  problem  in  order 
to  solve  it  more  readily,  he,  unlike  Smith,  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  instituting 
another  and  parallel  inquiry  which  should  complete  the  scheme,  by'  starting 
from  the  premisses  that  had  been  previously  omitted. 

.What  I  have  termed  the  mutilation  of  the  problem  was  effected  by  Cullen  in  the 
following  manner.  His  object  was  to  generalize  the  phenomena  of  disease  as 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  human  frame  ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  him,  as  to  every 
one  else,  that  the  human  frame  consists  partly  of  solids  and  partly  of  fluids.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  pathology  is  that  he  reasons  sdmost  entirely  irom  the  laws  of 
the  solids,  and  makes  so  little  account  of  the  fluids  that, he  will  only  allow  them  to 
be  the  indirect  causes  of  disease,  which  in  a  scientific  view  are  to  be  deemed  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  direct  causes,  as  represented  by  the  solid  constituents  of  our 
body .21*  This  assumption,  though  false,  was  perfectly  justifiable,  since  by  cur- 
tailing the  problem  he  simplified  its  study  ;  just  as  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations,  simplified  the  study  of  human  nature  by  curtailing  it  of  sJl  its  sym- 
pathy. But  this  most  comprehensive  thinker  was  careful,  in  his  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments,  to  restore  to  human  nature  the  quality  of  which  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  had  deprived  it  * ;  and  by  thus  establishing  two  different  lines  of  argu- 
ment, he  embraced  the  whole  subject.  In  the  same  way  it  was  incumbent  on 
Cullen,  after  having  constructed  a  theory  of  disease  by  reasoning  from  the  solids, 
to  have  constructed  another  theory  by  reasoning  from  the  fluids  ;  so  that  a  co- 
ordination of  the  two  theories  might  have  raised  a  science  of  pathology  as  com- 
plete as  the  then  state  of  knowledge  allowed.^^^^    But  to  this  his  mind  was  unequal. 

^^*  This  idea  runs  through  the  whole  uf  his  writings.  In  the  following  passage  it  is  more 
succinctly  stated  than  in  any  other :  "  In  pathology,  and  in  the  prognosis  of  particular 
diseases,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  distinction  of  these  causes.  I  call  the 
one  direct  causes,  those  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system  directly ;  and  the  other 
indirect  causes,  those  which  produce  the  same  effect,  but  by  destroying  those  organs 
which  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  excitement,  viz.  the  whole  system  of  circulation.** 
Cullen's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  Even  this  passage,  clear  as  it  seems,  can  only  be  rightly 
interpreted  by  taking  the  context  into  consideration. 

^^  For,  as  is  truly  observed  by  probably  the  greatest  pathologist  of  our  time,  **  Humoral 
pathology  is  simply  a  requirement  of  common  practical  sense  ;  and  it  has  always  held  a 
place  in  medical  science,  although  the  limits  of  its  domain  have,  no  doubt,  been  variously 
circumscribed  or  interpreted  at  different  times.  Of  late  years,  it  has  met  with  a  new 
basis  and  support  in  morbid  anatomy,  which,  in  the  inadequacy  of  its  discoveries  in  the 

*  [Buckle  appears  here  to  forget  that  the  Moral  SetUimenis  appeared  long  before  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.— Ed,] 
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Able  though  he  was,  he  lacked  the  grasp  of  intellect  which  characterized  Adam 
Smith,  and  whicli  made  that  great  man  perceive  that  every  deductive  argument 
which  is  founded  on  a  suppression  of  premisses  must  be  compensated  by  a 
parallel  argument  which  takes  those  premisses  into  account.^*  So  little  was 
CuUen  aware  of  this,  that  having  built  up  that  system  of  pathology  which  is 
known  to  medical  writers  as  Solidism,  he  never  took  the  pains  to  accompany  it 
by  another  system  which  gave  the  first  rank  to  the  fluids.  On  the  contrary, 
ho  believed  that  his  plan  was  complete  and  exhaustive,  and  that  what  is  termed 
Humoral  Pathology  was  a  fiction  which  had  too  long  usurped  the  place  of  truth.**' 

Several  of  the  views  advocated  by  Cullen  were  taken  from  Hoffmann,  and 
several  of  the  facts  from  Gaubius  ;  but  that  his  pathology,  considered  as  a  whole. 
is  essentially  original,  is  evident  from  a  certain  unity  of  design  which  is  inconsistent 
with  extensive  phigiarism,  and  which  proves  that  he  had  thoroughly  thought  out 
his  subject  for  himself.  Without,  however,  stopping  to  inquire  how  much  he 
borrowed  from  others,  I  will  briefly  indicate  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of  his 
system,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  its  general  character. 

According  to  Cullen,  all  the  solids  in  the  human  body  are  either  simple  or  vital 
The  simple  solids  retain,  after  death,  the  properties  which  they  possessed  during 
life.  Hut  the  vital  solids,  which  form  the  fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
are  marked  by  properties  which  disappear  directly  death  occurs.***  Hence  the 
simple  solids,  having  fewer  functions  than  the  vital,  have  also  fewer  diseases; 
and  the  maladies  to  which  they  are  liable  admit  of  easy  dassiflcation.**'  The 
real  ditliculty  lies  in  the  vital  solids,  because  on  their  peculiarities  the  whole 
nervous  system  depends,  and  nearly  all  disorders  are  immediately  due  to  changes 
in  them.  Cullen,  therefore,  made  the  nervous  system  the  basis  of  his  pathology : 
and  in  speculating  on  its  functions,  he  assigned  the  chief  place  to  an  occult 
principle,  which  he  termed  the  Animal  Power,  or  Energy,  of  the  brain.**    This 

s(jlids  to  account  for  disease  and  death,  has  been  compelled  to  seek  for  an  extension  of 
its  boundary  through  a  direct  examination  of  the  blood  itselL**  Rokiiansky*s  PsikO' 
logical  A  natomy,  vol.  i.  j).  362,  London,  1854. 

^1''  Unlfss,  as  in  the  case  in  geometry,  the  premisses,  which  arc  suppressed,  are  io 
slight  as  in  be  scarcely  perceptible.  [It  cannot  be  said  that  Smith  In  either  of  his  woiks 
ap[)lics  I  )nc  theory  to  all  the  phenomena.  Thus  the  Wealth  of  Nations  does  not  make  good 
any  dei'iciency  in  the  earlier  treatise  as  a  theory  of  morab.  The  books  are  therefoce 
not  truly  conii)lcnientary. — Ed.] 

217  He  was  so  indignant  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  humoral  pathology,  that  even  Hoffmann. 
who  before  himself  was  the  most  eminent  advocate  of  solidism,  fell  under  his  displeaniVB 
for  allowing  some  little  weight  to  the  humoral  doctrines.  He  says  that  Hoffmann  "  has 
not  applied  his  fundamental  doctrine  so  extensively  as  he  might  have  done  ;  and  be  has 
(;vcrywherc  intermixed  an  humoral  pathology,  as  incorrect  and  hypothetical  as  any  other." 
Cullen  s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  At  p.  470,  **  I  have,  therefore,  assumed  the  gensal 
principles  of  Hoffmann.  And,  if  I  have  rendered  them  more  correct,  and  move  eztensin 
in  then-  application,  and,  more  particularly,  if  I  have  avoided  introducing  ike  many  hypo 
thetical  doctrines  of  the  Humoral  Pathology  which  disfigured  both  hisandaUthe  oihar  MytUm§ 
that  haw  hitherto  fyrcvailed,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  attempting  a  system  which,  upon 
the  whole,  may  appear  new." 

21H  <*  'I'lie  solid  i)urts  of  the  bcnly  si'eni  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  one  whose  properties  are 
the  same  in  the  dead  as  in  the  livuig.  and  the  same  in  the  animate  as  in  many  inanimate 
bodies  ;  the  other,  whose  properties  api>car  only  in  living  bodies.  In  the  lastv  a  peculiar 
organization,  or  addition,  is  supposed  to  take  place  ;  in  opposition  to  which  Uie  first  an 
called  the  simple  solids.  Of  these  only  we  shall  treat  here  ;  and  of  the  others,  < 
may  be  called  vital  solids,  being  the  fundamental  part  of  the  nervous  system,  y 
treat  under  that  title  in  the  following  section."     CtUlen*s  Works,  voL  L  p.  zo. 

si'y  These  disease's  are  laxity,  flaccidity,  &c.    See  the  enumeration  of  "  the 
of  the  simple  s<.»lids,"  in  Cullcn's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

^•^  Cullen" s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  65,  600,  vol.  ii.  p.  364.    Dr.  Thomson,  who  had  i 
to  papers  and  lectures  of  CiiUen's.  which  have  never  been  published,  says  {Lifa  of  CmOmk 
vol.  i.  p.  265),  ''  His  speculations  with  regard  to  the  different  functions  of  the  1 
system,  but  more  particularly  with  regard  to  that  of  the  Animal  Power  or  Enecfy  all 
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principle  acted  on  the  vital  solids.  When  the  principle  worked  well,  the  body 
was  healthy  ;  when  it  worked  ill,  the  body  was  unhealthy.  Since,  then,  the 
state  of  the  vital  solids  was  the  main  cause  of  disorder,  and  since  the  Energy  of 
the  brain  was  the  main  cause  of  the  state  of  the  vital  solids,  it  became  important 
to  know  what  the  influences  were  which  acted  on  the  Energy,  because  in  them 
we  should  find  the  beginning  of  the  series.  Those  influences  were  divided  by 
Cullen  into  physical  and  mental.  The  physical  were  heat,  cold,  and  effluvia, 
the  three  most  potent  of  the  material  disturbers  of  the  human  frame.*^  The 
mental  influences,  which  excited  the  brain  to  act  on  the  solids,  were  comprised 
under  six  different  heads,  namely,  the  will,  the  emotions,  the  appetites,  the 
propensities,  and,  finally,  the  two  great  principles  of  habit  and  of  imitation,  on 
which  he,  with  good  reason,  laid  considerable  stress.^^  In  arguing  from  these 
mental  causes,  and  in  generalizing  the  relations  between  them  and  the  sensations 
of  the  body,  he,  faithful  to  his  favourite  method,  proceeded  deductively  from  the 
metaphysical  principles  then  in  vogue,  without  inquiring  inductively  into  their 
validity,  such  an  induction  being,  he  thought,  no  part  of  his  duty.**^  He  was 
too  anxious  to  get  on  with  his  dialectic  to  be  interrupted  by  so  trifling  a  matter 
as  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  premisses  on  which  the  reasoning  rest^.  What 
he  did  in  the  metaphysical  part  of  his  pathology,  he  also  did  in  its  physical  part. 
Although  the  blood  and  the  nerves  are  the  two  leading  features  of  the  human 
economy,  he  did  not  search  into  them  by  a  separate  induction  ;  he  subjected 
them  neither  to  chemical  experiments  in  order  to  learn  their  composition,  nor  to 
microscopic  observations  in  order  to  learn  their  struct ure.^w    This  is  the  more 

brain,  were  incorporated  with  every  opinion  which  he  taught  concerning  the  phenomttia 
of  the  animal  economy,  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  operation  of  medicines ;  and  they 
may  be  said  to  constitute  a  most  important  part,  if  not  the  sole  basis,  of  that  system  of 
the  Practice  of  Physic  which  he  made  the  subject  of  prelection,  as  well  as  of  study,  for 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  before  he  ventured  to  give  it  to  the  public."  I  should 
mention  that  Cullen,  under  the  term  **  brain,*'  included  the  contents  of  the  vertebral 
column  as  well  as  of  the  cranium. 

221  CullevCs  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  546,  558,  648,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

222  Ibid.,  pp.  86,  91,  100,  loi,  108,  115,  116,  553,  592,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  366.  Compare 
the  summary  of  causes  in  Thomson's  Life  of  Cullen,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

223  He  says  {Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  31,  32),  **  Whoever  has  the  smallest  tincture  of  meta- 
physics will  know  the  distinction  pointed  at  here  between  the  qualities  of  bodies  as  primary 
and  secondary."  ..."  Whether  these  distinctions  be  weU  or  iU  founded,  it  is  not  my 
business  to  inquire.'*  But  though  he  did  not  deem  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  the 
accuracy  of  these  and  similar  distinctions,  he  thought  himself  justified  in  a^iuming  them, 
and  re^oning  from  them  as  if  they  could  explain  the  working  of  those  sensations  whose 
perversion  formed  the  point  of  contact  between  metaphysics  and  pathology.  See,  for 
instance,  in  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  the  long  series  of  unproved  and  unprovable  assertions 
respecting  the  combination  and  comparison  of  sensations  giving  rise  to  memary,  imagina- 
tion, and  the  like. 

221  Cullen,  with  that  admirable  candoiu:  which  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  peculi- 
arities of  his  fine  intellect,  confesses  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  microscope : 
"It  leaves  me,  who  am  not  conversant  in  such  observations,  altogether  uncertain  with 
respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  part  of  the  blood."  Cullen* s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
A  pathologist  without  a  microscope  is  an  unarmed  man,  indeed.  In  regard  to  his  animal 
chemistry,  one  passage  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived 
at  conclusions  speculatively,  instead  of  subjecting  the  phenomena  to  experimental 
investigation.  "  We  may  remark  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  all  animal  matter  is 
originally  formed  of  vegetable  ;  because  all  animals  either  feed  directly  and  entirely  on 
vegetables,  or  upon  other  animals  that  do  so.  From  hence  it  is  probable  that  all  animal 
substances  may  be  traced  to  a  vegetable  origin  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  inquire  into 
the  production  of  animal  matter,  we  must  first  inquire  in  what  manner  vegetable  matter 
may  be  converted  into  animal."  Cullen*s  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178.  The  therefore 
and  the  must,  resulting  merely  from  an  antecedent  probability,  are  characteristic  of  that 
over -boldness  into  which  deduction  is  apt  to  degenerate,  and  which  isjitrongly  COQ* 
trasted  with  the  opposite  vice  of  over-timidity,  by  which  inductive  xeasoom  acej 
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obser\'abl»',  N-caiis**  though  we  must  admit  that  animal  chemistry  was  then 
^'»nt-rally  ncglccti-tt.  an>l  that  its  ri-al  meaning  was  scarcely  understood  until  the 
w«)nilfrful  lainairs  of  Bt-r/t-lius  revealed  its  importance,  still  the  microscope  was 
rca'ly  to  (;!iillrn's  liamls  ;  it  having  l>een  invented  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
U-fore  hi'  complt-ttMl  his  pathiil<3^'.  and  ha\nng  been  in  common  scientific  use  for 
alK»ut  a  hundrf<l  years.  But  his  love  of  sjTithesis  overcame  him.  His  system 
IS  constnicte'l  by  n-asfining  from  f^eneral  principles ;  and  of  that  process  he 
cf-rtainly  was  a  consummate  master.  Between  the  premisses  and  the  conduskm 
h*-  hafilly  r-vcr  Irts  error  creep  in.  And  in  reference  to  the  results  of  his  specala- 
ti'ins,  lie  had  one  immense  merit  which  will  always  secure  to  him  a  conspicuous 
plac<:  in  tlie  history  of  pathology.  By  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  solids, 
he.  one-sided  though  he  was,  corrected  the  equal  one-sidcKlness  of  his  predeces- 
sr^rs  ;  for,  vhih  extremely  few  exceptions,  all  the  best  pathologists,  from  Galen 
dr>wnwards,  had  erred  in  ascribing  too  much  to  the  fluids,  and  had  upheld  a 
purely  humoral  pathology.  Cullen  turned  the  minds  of  men  in  the  other  direc- 
tion ;  and  though,  in  teaching  them  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  sole  primary 
seat  of  rhsease,  he  committed  a  great  mistake,  it  was  a  mistake  of  the  most 
salutary  kind.  By  leaning  on  that  side,  he  restored  the  balance.  Hence,  I  have 
nr>  doubt,  he  indirt-ctly  encouraged  those  minute  researches  into  the  nerves 
which  he  would  not  himself  stop  to  make,  but  which,  in  the  next  generation, 
gave  rise  io  the  capital  rliscoveries  of  Bell,  Shaw,  Mayo,  and  Mariihall  Hall. 
At  the  same  time,  the  old  humoral  pathology,  which  had  prevailed  for  many 
centuries,  was  practicilly  ]Ximicious.  because,  assuming  that  all  diseases  are  in 
the  bhKid,  it  produced' that  constant  and  indiscriminate  venesection  which 
destroyed  innumerable  lives,  besides  the  irreparable  injury  it  often  inflicted  both 
cm  iKjdy  and  mind  ;  weakening  those  whom  it  was  unable  to  slay.  Against  this 
merciless  onslaught,  which  made  medicine  the  curse  of  mankind,  the  Solid 
Pathology  was  the  first  effective  barrier.^^s  Practically,  therefore,  as  wdl  as 
speculatively,  we  must  hail  Cullen  as  a  great  benefactor  of  his  species  :  and  we 
must  regard  his  appearance  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  comfort,  as 
w«.*ll  as  in  the  history  of  human  thought. 

It  may  perhaps  facilitate  the  conceptions  of  unprofessional  readers  if  I  give, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Cullen  employed  his 
met  hod  in  investigating  the  theory  of^  some  one  dass  of  diseases.     For  this 

22'  Dr.  Watson  {Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  4th  edit.  London,  1857,  voL  L  p.  41) 
says  r>f  the  humoral  pathology,  that  "  the  absurdity  of  the  hypotheses,  and  siiU  mum 
the  dangerowi  practice  which  thin  doctrine  generated,  began  to  be  manifest,  and  led  to  its 
total  abandon inent."  But,  with  every  respect  for  this  eminent  authority,  I  venture  to 
nhsrTvrr  that  this  supposition  of  Dr.  Watson*s  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  hbtory  of  the 
human  mind.  There  is  no  well-attested  case  on  record  of  any  theory  having  been 
ahandfined  because  it  produced  dangerous  results.  As  long  as  a  theory  Is  believed,  men 
will  ascribe  its  evil  consequences  to  any  cause  except  the  right  one.  [This  Is  an  igmonUio 
elenchi :  Watson  assumed  recognized  evil  results. — Ed.]  And  a  theory  which  Is  once 
ostablislied  will  always  be  believed,  until  there  is  some  change  in  knowledge  which  shakes 
its  fuundation.  Every  practical  change  may,  by  careful  analsrais.  be  shown  to  depend  In 
the  first  instance  on  some  change  of  speculative  opinions.  Even  at  the  present  day  many 
<l(H-t fines  are  generally  held  in  the  most  civilized  countries  which  are  producing  dangeroos 
[)rartiral  conse<]uenco.s,  and  have  produced  those  consequences  for  centuries.  But  the 
mischief  which  the  d^)ctrine  engenders  does  not  weaken  the  doctrine  itself.  Nothing 
can  do  that  but  the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  which,  by  altering  former  opinions. 
modifies  future  conduct.  [This  argument  resolves  itself  into  a  contradiction.  Fhst 
"  change  of  speculative  opinions  *'  is  posited  as  the  prime  factor ;  then  "  the  general 
progress  of  knr)wledge  ''—the  latter  l>eing  Buckle's  usual  doctrine.  He  has  falloi  Into 
r-ontradiction  through  failing  to  note  that  "  the  mischief  which  the  doctrine  engendeiB  *' 
is  not  recognized  as  such  by  those  who  cling  to  the  doctrine.  Bdow,  pp.  89X,  893.  he 
affirms  that  the  deductive  method  does  not  diffuse  knowledge,  while  the  inductiva^loa^ 
because  "  facts  S(;eni  to  come  home  to  every  one  and  are  undeniable.**  There  Is  a  radical 
failure  of  co-ordination  in  these  concluding  reasonings. — Ed.] 
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purpose  I  wilfselect  his  doctrine  of  fever,  which,  though  now  generally  abandoned, 
once  exercised  more  influence  than  any  other  part  of  his  pathology.  Here  as 
elsewhere  he  reasons  from  the  solids.^^  Disregarding  the  state  of  the  blood» 
he  says  that  the  cause  of  all  fever  is  a  diminished  energy  of  the  brain.*^  Such 
diminution  may  be  produced. by  various  sedatives,  the  most  common  of  which 
are  effluvia,  whether  marsh  or  human,  intemperance,  fear,  and  cold.**  Directly 
the  energy  of  the  brain  is  impaired,  the  disease  be^s.  Rapidly  passing  through 
the  nervous  system,  its  first  palpable  effect  is  a  cluU,  or  cold  fit,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  spasm  on  the  extremities  of  the  arteries,  particularly  where  they 
touch  the  surface  of  the  body .229  This  spasm  on  the  extreme  vessels  irritates 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the  irritation  continues  till  the  spasm  is  relaxed.*^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  restores  the  energy  of  the 

^^  Some  writers,  who  have  taken  notice  of  Cullen,  have  been  deceived  in  this  respect 
by  his  occasional  use  of  the  expression  '*  nervous  fluid,"  as  if  he  were  willing  to  let  in  the 
idea  of  humorism.  But  in  one  place  he  distinctly  guards  himself  against  such  mis- 
construction. *'  Now,  to  avoid  determining  anything  with  regard  to  these  opinioiis»  I 
have  used  the  term  of  nervous  power  ;  but  as  this  is  a  little  ambiguous,  I  choose  to  express 
it  by  nervous  fluid  ;  not  that  1  suppose,  with  Dr.  Boerhaave*  that  the  brain  is  an  exc£etory» 
and  that  a  fluid  is  secreted  from  it :  /  mean  nothing  more  than  thai  there  is  a  condUion  of 
the  nerves  which  fits  them  for  the  communication  of  motion.  But  1  defer  the  consideration 
of  these  opinions  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  ad  Gracas  calendas  ;  but  nothing  shall  be 
rested  upon  the  nervous  fluid,  it  shall  be  considered  merely  as  a  power  fitted  for  com- 
municating motions."  Culleh's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  Without  this  passage,  his  remarks 
on  *'  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  brain  "  (Works,'yoL  i.  p.  129)  might  easily  be  misunderstood* 

227  *'  Together  with  this,  the  languor,  inactivity,  and  debility  of  the  animal  motioiis» 
the  imperfect  sensations,  the  feeling  of  cold,  while  the  body  is  truly  warm,  and  some  other 
symptoms,  all  show  that  the  energy  of  the  brain  is,  on  this  occasion,  greatly  weakened ; 
and  I  presume  that,  as  the  weakness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  imputed  to 
any  other  cause,  this  weakness  also  is  a  proof  of  the  diminished  energy  of  the  brain.  So 
I  conclude,  that  a  debility  of  the  nervous  power  forms  the  beginning  of  the  cold  fit,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  phenomena."  Practice  of  Physic,  in  CulUn^s  Works , 
vol.  i.  p.  492. 

228  '♦  To  render  our  doctrine  of  fever  consistent  and  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
here,  that  those  remote  causes  of  fever,  human  and  marsh  effluvia,  seem  to  be  of  a 
debilitating  or  sedative  quality."  ..."  Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
fevers  generally  arise  from' marsh  or  human  efiluvia,  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty, 
exclude  some  other  remote  causes,  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  at  least  a 
share  in  producing  those  diseases.  And  1  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  concerning  these 
causes  ;  the  first  of  which  that  merits  attention  is  the  power  of  cold  applied  tq  the  human 
body."  ..."  Besides  cold,  there  are  other  powers  that  seem  to  be  remote  causes  of. 
fever  ;  such  as  fear,  intemperance  in  drinking,  excess  in  venery,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  evidently  weaken  the  system.  But  whether  any  of  these  sedative  powers  be  alone 
the  remote  cause  of  fever,  or  if  they  only  operate  either  as  concurring  with  the  operation 
of  marsh  or  human  effluvia,  or  as  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  operation  of  cold,  are 
questions  not  to  be  positively  answered."  Practice  of  Physic,  in  CuUen*s  Works,  vol.  i, 
PP-  546.  552.  One  part  of  this  view  has  been  corroborated  since  the  time  of  Cullen. 
"  The  experiments  of  Chossat  and  others  clearly  prove  cold  to  be  a  direct  sedative.' 
Williams'  Principles  of  ^fedicine,  second  edit.  London,  1848,  p.  11.  Compare  Witisim*s 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  4th  edit.  London,  1857,  vol.  i.  pp.  87-92,  249.  Hence» 
perhaps,  the  "  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep  caused  by  exposure  to  severe  or  long -con- 
tinued cold."  Erichsen's  Surgery,  second  edit.  London,  1857,  p.  336 ;  but  as  to  this 
Dr.  Watson  [Principles  of  Physic,  vol.  i.  p.  89)  is  sceptical,  and  thinks  that,  in  those  cases 
which  are  recorded,  the  drowsiness  ascribed  to  cold  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
fatigue. 

22a  Cullen' s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  493.  Compare,  respecting  his  general  theory  of  spasm, 
p.  84,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

230  ♦'  The  idea  of  fever,  then,  may  be,  that  a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  however 
induced,  proves  an  irritation  to  the  heart  and  arteries ;  and  that  this  continues  till  the 
spasm  is  relaxed  or  overcome."     Cullen^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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brain  ;  the  system  rallies  ;  the  extreme  vessels  are  relieved  ;  while,  as  a  conse- 
4in.-ncc  of  the  wliole  movement,  sweat  is  excreted,  and  the  fever  abates.**!  Shut- 
tin!<  r>iit.  therefore,  all  consideration  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  socceasave 
starts  of  languor,  cold  fit,  «ind  hot  fit,  might,  in  CuUen's  opinion,  be  generalised 
Uy  ^n*a-4jning  merely  from  the  solids,  which,  furthermore,  piodnoed  his  wdl- 
known  distinction  U^twei-n  levers  the  continuance  of  which  is  owing  to  an  exce» 
of  r>]i.i^iii.  and  those  the  continuance  of  which  is  owing  to  an  excess  of  debility.*** 
A  similar  process  of  thought  gave  birth  to  his  Nosoiogy,  or  general  classification 
of  di-»eases,  which  sf>me  have  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  labonis ;  ■• 
though,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  wc  must,  I  think,  reject  all  such  attempts 
as  premature,  and  as  likely  to  work  more  harm  than  good,  unless  they  are  simply 
used  a.*!  a  contrivance  to  aid  the  memory.  At  all  events,  the  Nosolciy  of  Cnllen. 
though  it  exhibits  clear  traces  of  his  p«jwerlul  and  organizing  mind,  is  fast  falling 
into  disrepute,  and  we  may  l>e  sure  that  for  a  long  time  yet  a  similar  feite  will 
await  its  successors.  (Jur pathological  knowledge  is  still  too  young  for  so  great 
an  eiiti-rprise.^*  We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that,  with  the  aid  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  inicroscoiH:,  it  will  continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.  Without  venturing  to  predict  the  rate  of  its  increase,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  it  by  considering  what  has  been  effected  with  resources  very  inferior  to 
those  we  now  iK)ssess.  In  a  work  of  great  authority,  published  in  the  year  1848, 
It  is  .-stated  ttiat  since  the  appearance  of  CuUen's  Nosology  our  mere  enumeration 
of  rliseases  has  almost  doubled,  while  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to 
disease  has  more  than  doubled.*** 

2»^  "  Such  however  is  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy,  that  this 
dc))ility  prnvis  an  indirect  stimulus  to  the  sanguiferous  system  ;  whence,  by  the  Inter- 
vciitioii  of  the  cnld  stage  and  spasm  connected  with  it,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  laiger 
arteries  is  iitrreased,  and  continues  so  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  energy  of 
ttie  brain,  of  extending  this  energy  to  the  extreme  vessels,  of  restoring,  therefoie,  their 
action,  and  thereby  especially  overcoming  the  spasm  affecting  them  ;  upon  the  removfiig 
of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat,  and  other  marks  of  the  relaxation  of  excretories  take 
place."  Practice  of  Physic,  in  CuUen's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  501,  502.  See  also  p.  636* 
§  cciii.  Or.  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  himself  (vol.  i.  p.  561):  "  With  regard  to  the  event 
of  fevers,  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  :  in  fevers,  nature  cures  the  disease ;  that  n, 
c«:rtain  motions  tending  to  death  continue  the  disease,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  the  animal  eronomy,  other  motions  are  excited  by  these  which  have  a  tendency  to 
remove  it." 

^<^  *'  If  wc  may  trust  to  our  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  proximate  cause,  it  foUovvs 
most  naturally  from  the  view  there  given  that  the  continued  fever  is  always  owing  to  an 
excess  nf  spasm,  or  to  an  excess  of  debility  :  as  the  one  or  other  of  these  prevails,  it  will 
give  one  or  other  of  the  two  forms,  either  the  Synocha  or  inflammatory  lever,  or  theTyphos 
or  nervous  f<.'ver."     CuUen's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  5x8. 

^"  **  Cullen*s  most  esteemed  work  is  his  Nosology.**  HamUUnCs  Hislary  ofMeMemSt 
TrMidoii.  iK  )i,  vol.  ii.  p.  279-  "  His  Nosology  will  probably  survive  all  his  other  works ; 
it  is  in<lisputal)ly  the  best  system  which  has-  yet  appeared."  Lives  of  BriHsk  PhysidmaOt 
l.oiid(»n,  1.S30.  |).  213.  "  Celle  de  CuIIcn,  qui  panit  eni77a,etqui  constitne un vMtable 
prof^res."  Kenouurd,  Histoirc  de  la  MMecine,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.  See  alto 
Iltntf^er^s  Medical  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Grant,  London,  1848,  p.  937.  But  in  the 
most  (e1el)rat<;d  medical  works  which  have  appeared  in  England  during  the  last  twelve 
or  liiteeii  ye.irs.  I  doiiitt  if  there  is  any  instance  of  the  adoption  of  CuUen*s  ] 
arraiiKenient.     Abroad,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  it  is  more  valued. 

'^^  "  1  had  rather  not  be  cramped  and  hampered  by  attempting  what  abler  I 
than  mine  have  f.iiled  to  achieve,  and  what,  in  truth,  I  believe,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  science,  to  b(^  imi.tossible,  a  complete  methodical  system  of  nosology.'*  IFalHNi's 
Princif'les  and  Practice  nf  Phytic,  London.  18.^7,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  This  is  the  wisdom  of  a 
powerful  understandinK* 

^■^  "  iNow.  when  the  diseas<'s  of  CuUen's  nr)sology  have  been  almost  doubled*  and  the 
farts  relating  to  them  have  been  more  than  doubled.'*  Williams*  PrineipUs  of  Medicma, 
London,   iNpS,  p.  ^i2. 
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I  have  now  only  one  more  name  to  add  to  this  splendid  catalogue  of  the  great 
Scotchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century.236  But  it  is  the  name  of  a  man  who,  for 
comprehensive  and  original  genius,  comes  immediately  after  Adam  Smith,  and 
must  be  placed  far  above  any  other  philosopher  whom  Scotland  has  produced.* 
I  mean,  of  course,  John  Hunter,  whose  only  fault  was  an  occasional  obscurity, 
not  merely  of  language,  but  also  of  thought.  In  this  respect,  and  perhaps  in 
this  alone,  Adam  Smith  had  the  advantage  ;  for  his  mind  was  so  flexible,  and 
moved  so  freely,  that  even  the  vastest  designs  were  unable  to  oppress  it.  With 
Hunter,  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  the  understanding  was 
troubled  by  the  grandeur  of  its  own  conceptions,  and  doubted  what  path  it  ought 
to  take.  He  hesitated  ;  the  utterance  of  his  intellect  was  indistinct. 237  Still, 
his  powers  were  so  extraordinary  that  among  the  great  masters  of  organic 
science  he  belongs,  I  apprehend,  to  the  same  rank  as  Aristotle,  Harvey,and  Bichat, 
and  is  somewhat  superior  either  to  Haller  or  Cuvier.  As  to  this  classification, 
men  will  differ  according  to  their  different  ideas  of  the  nature  of  science,  and, 
above  all,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  appreciate  the  importance  of 
philosophic  method.  It  is  from  this  latter  point  of  view  that  I  have  at  present 
to  consider  the  character  of  John  Hunter  ;  and  in  tracing  the  movements  of  his 
most  remarkable  mind  we  sliall  find  that  in  it  deduction  and  induction  were 
more  intimately  united  than  in  any  other  Scotch  intellect,  either  of  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century.  The  causes  of  this  unusual  combination  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  ascertain.  When  they  are  understood,  they  will  not  only 
explain  many  peculiarities  in  his  works,  but  will  afford  materials  for  speculation 
to  those  who  love  to  examine  the  development  of  ideas,  and  who  are  able  to 
discern  the  way  in  which  different  schemes  of  national  thought  have  given 
different  shapes  to  national  character,  and  have  thereby  modified  the  whole 
course  of  human  affairs  to  an  extent  of  which  the  ordinary  compilers  of  history 
have  not  the  slightest  suspicion. 

23^  I  had  intended  giving  some  account  of  the  once  celebrated  Brunonian  system* 
which  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  who  was  first  the  pupil  of  Cullen  and  after- 
wards his  rival.  But  a  careful  perusal  of  his  works  has  convinced  me  that  the  real 
basis  of  his  doctrine,  or  the  point  from  which  he  started,  was  not  pathology,  but  thera- 
peutics. His  hasty  division  of  all  diseases  into  sthenic  and  asthenic  has  no  claim  to  be 
deemed  a  scientific  generalization,  but  was  a  mere  artificial  arrangement,  resulting  from 
a  desire  to  substitute  a  stimulating  treatment  in  the  place  of  the  old  lowering  one.  He, 
no  doubt,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  but  that  being  a  purely  practical  subject, 
this  Introduction  has  no  concern  with  it.  For  the  same  reason  I  omit  all  mention  of 
Currie,  who,  though  an  eminent  therapeutician,  was  a  commonplace  pathologist.  That 
so  poor  and  thinly -peopled  a  country  as  Scotland  should,  in  so  short  a  period,  have 
produced  so  many  remarkable  men,  is  extremely  curious. 

237  Mr.  Ottley  [Life  of  Hunter,  p.  186)  says,  *'  In  his  writings  we  occasionally  find  an 
obscurity  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  a  want  of  logical  accuracy  in  his  reasonings, 
and  an  incorrectness  in  his  language,  resulting  from  a  deficient  education.'*  But  a 
deficient  education  will  never  make  a  man  obscure.  Neither  will  a  good  education 
make  him  lucid.  The  only  cause  of  clearness  of  expression  is  clearness  of  thought ;  and 
clearness  of  thought  is  a  natural  gift,  which  the  most  finished  and  systematic  culture 
can  but  slightly  improve.  Uneducated  men,  without  a  thousandth  part  of  John  Hunter's 
intellect,  are  often  clear  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  as  frequently  happens  that  men 
who  have  received  an  excellent  education  cannot  speak  or  write  ten  consecutive  sentences 
which  do  not  contain  some  troublesome  ambiguity.  In  Hunter's  works  such  ambigu- 
ities are  abundant ;  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  no  one  has  yet  given  a 
ct)nnected  view  of  his  philosophy.  On  his  obscurity,  compare  Cooper*s  Life  of  Sir 
Astley  Cooper^  London,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152  ;  PageVs  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology, 
London,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  419  ;  and  the  remarks  of  his  enemy,  Foot,  in  Foot's  Life  of  Hunter, 
London,  1794,  p.  59. 

[*  No  philosophic  student  will  now  endorse  this  judgment,  which  in  setting  Hunter 
above  Hurne  is  as  arbitrary  as  that  of  the  patriot  who  set  Watt  beside  or  above  Newton. 

-Ld.J 
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Hunter  remained  in  Scotland  till  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  settled  in  London ; 
and  though  he  was  abroad  for  about  three  years,  he  abandoned  his  own  country, 
and  became  socially  and  intellectually  a  native  of  England.^^  Hence  the  eaily 
ass<jciations  ui  his  mind  were  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  deductive  nation ;  the 
later  assr>ciations  in  the  midst  of  an  inductive  one.*  For  twenty  years  he  lived 
among  a  people  who  are  perhaps  the  acutest  reasoners  in  Europe,  if  yon  concede 
to  tlit-m  the  principles  from  which  they  reason  ;  but  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
r  J  wing  to  thtrir  pruneness  to  this  method,  are  so  greedy  after  general  principles 
thut  tliey  will  accept  them  on  almost  any  evidence, f  and  are  therefore  at  once 
very  credulous  and  very  logical.  In  that  school,  and  surrounded  by  those  habits, 
the  intellect  of  John  Hunter  was  nurtured  during  the  most  impressible  period  of 
his  life.  Then  the  scene  suddenly  shifted.  (>)ming  to  England,  he  passed 
forty  years  in  the  heart  of  the  most  empirical  nation  in  Europe  :  a  nation  utteily 
abhorring  all  general  principles,  priding  itself  Qn  its  common  sense,  boasting,  and 
with  good  reason  too.  of  its  practical  sagacity,  proclaiming  aloud  the  superiority 
of  facts  over  ideas,  and  despising  every  theory,  unless  some  direct  and  immediate 
benefit  could  )>e  cxpecte<l  to  accrue  from  it.  The  young  and  ardent  Scotchman 
found  himself  transplante<l  into  a  country  totally  different  from  that  which  he 
harl  just  quitted  ;  and  such  a  difference  could  not  fail  to  influence  his  mind. 
He  saw  on  every  side  marks  of  prosperity  and  of  long  and  uninterrupted  success, 
not  only  in  practical  but  also  in  speculative  X  ^i'c  !  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^o^  that  these 
things  were  effected  by  a  system  which  made  facts  the  first  consideration.  He 
was  ambitious  of  fame,  but  he  perceived  that  the  road  to  feune  was  not  the  same 
in  Kngland  as  in  Scotlaml.  In  Scotland  a  great  logician  would  be  deemed  a 
great  man  §  ;  in  England  little  account  would  be  made  of  the  beauty  of  his  logic, 
unless  he  was  careful  that  the  premisses  from  which  he  argued  were  trustworthy. 
and  verified  by  experience.  A  new  machine,  a  new  experiment,  the  discovery 
oi  a  salt  <ir  of  a  Ixme,  would  in  England  receive  a  wider  homage  than  the  most 
profound  speculation  ifrom  which  no  obvious  results  were  apprehended.  That 
tliis  way  of  contemplating  affairs  has  produced  great  good  is  certain.  But  it  is 
aXiVi  certain  that  it  is  a  one-sided  way,  and  satisfies  only  part  of  ^the  human  mind. 
Many  of  the  noblest  intellects  crave  for  something  which  it  cannot  supply.  In 
Ivngland,  however,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  vras  even 
more  supreme  than  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  so  universal  that,  from  the  year 
1727  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  century,  our  country  did  not  possess  in  any 
branch  of  science  a  speculator  who  had  sufficient  force  to  raise  himself  above 
thos<*  narrow  views  which  were  then  deemed  the  perfection  of  wisdom.**  Mudi 
was  added  to  our  knowledge,  but  its  distant  boundaries  were  not  enlarged. 
i'liouf^Ii  there  was  an  increase  of  curious  and  valuable  details,  and  though  several 
oi  the  small  and  proximate  laws  of  nature  were  generalized,  it  must  be  admitted 
that    tliose  lofty  ^eneralizatitms   which    we  owe  to  the    seventeenth  century 

^'"^  lie.  was  born  in  172S,  and  came  to  London  in  1748.  Adams*  Life  of  John  HuniiTt 
sncond  edit.  Londini,  181.S.  pp.  20.  2o.v  According  to  Adams  (pp.  3o-35)«  he  was  abroad 
as  surgeon  in  the  Ivnglish  army  from  1761  to  1763;  though,  in  Foots  Life  of  Huntir, 
I.nndon,  i7<)tt  P-  7^.  hf-  is  said  to  have  retunicd  to  England  in  1763.  Mr.  Ottley says 
that  h(^  n:tnrn(^d  in  176.).  Ottley's  Liff  of  Hunter^  p.  22,  in  vol.  i.  of  Hunter's  Works, 
(••lited  by  Palmer,  London,  1835. 

23^  Above,  pp.  500,501. 

[♦  See  edit.  n<jto  above,  after  note  199. — Ed.] 

[  t  This  is  a  new  proposition,  not  warranted  by  anything  in  the  previous  inquiry  save 
the  details  as  to  superstition,  which  hold  equally  good  of  all  nations.  The  Scots  Pirates- 
taiits  had  n^jt^cted  the  evidence  on  which  Catholics  accepted  transubstantiatioQ,  the 
I'ap.icy,  and  many  miracles  ;  and  Hume  and  Smith,  BUick  and  Cullen*  were  certainly 
n«»t  specially  (Te<hd«»us. — IvD.J 

iX  C«»m|>are  the  sentence  below,  bc^^inning  "  In  England.** — Ed.] 

|§  Tiiis  hardly  consists  with  the  sul)S4M{ucnt  remarks  (pp>89i,893:  cp.  edit,  notes) 
as  t«i  tlic  failinc  nf  the  Scotch  deductive  thinkers  to  influence  their  countrjrmen. — ^Eo]. 
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remained  stationary,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  push  beyond  them. 
When  John  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  1748,  Newton  had  been  dead  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  the  English  people,  absorbed  in  practical  pursuits,  and  now 
beginning  for  the  first  time  to  enter  into  political  life,  had  b^me  more  averse 
than  ever  to  inquiries  which  aimed  at  truth  without  regard  to  utility,  and  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  value  science  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  direct  and 
tangible  benefit  which  they  might  hope  to  derive  from  it. 

That  Hunter  must  have  been  influenced  by  these  circumstances  will  be  obvious 
to  whoever  considers  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  single  mind  to  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  contemporary  opinion.  But  inasmuch  as  all  his  early  associations 
had  inclined  him  in  another  direction,  we  perceive  that  during  his  long  residence 
in  England  he  was  acted  on  by  two  conflicting  forces.  The  country  of  his  birth 
made  him  deductive ;  the  country  of  his  adoption  made  him  inductive.  As  a 
Scotchman,  he  preferred  reasoning  from  general  principles  to  particular  facts ; 
as  an  inhabitant  of  England,'  he  became  inured  to  the  opposite  plan  of  reasoning 
from  particular  facts  to  general  principles.  In  every  country  men  naturally 
give  the  first  place  to  what  is  most  valued.  The  Engli^  respect  facts  more  than 
principles,  and  therefore  begin  with  the  facts.  The  Scotch  consider  principles 
as  most  important,  and  therefore  begin  with  the  principles.  And  I  make  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Hunter,  in  investigating  a  subject,  is  often 
obscure,  is  that  on  such  occasions  his  mind  was  divided  between  these  two 
hostile  methods,  and  that,  leaning  sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other, 
he  was  unable  to  determine  which  he  should  choose.  The  conflict  darkcaoed  his 
understanding.  Adam  Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  in  common  with  all  the  great 
Scotchmen  who  remained  in  Scotland,  was  remarkably  clear.  He,  like  Hume, 
Black,  and  Cullen,  never  wavered  in  his  method.  These  eminent  men  were  not 
acted  on  by  English  influence.  Of  all  the  most  illustrious  Scotchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Hunter  alone  underwent  that  influence,  and  he  alone  dis-* 
played  a  certain  hesitation  and  perplexity  of  thought,  which  seems  unnatural  to 
so  great  a  mind,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  best  explained  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  his  commentators  has  justly  observed  that  his  natural 
inclination  was  to  conjecture  what  the  laws  of  nature  were,  and  then  reason 
from  them,  instead  of  reasoning  to  them  by  slow  and  gradual  induct ion.^^  This 
process  of  deduction  was,  as  I  have  shown,  the  favourite  method  of  aU  Scotchmen, 
and  therefore  was  precisely  the  course  which  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
adopt.  But  inasmuch  as  he  was  surrounded  by  the  followers  of  Bacon,^*^  this 
natural  bias  was  warped,  and  a  large  part  of  his  marvellous  activity  was  em- 
ployed in  observations  and  experiments  such  as  no   Scotch  thinker  living  in 

240  *'  He  followed  his  natural  inclination.  He  preferred  the  more  delusive*  apparently 
the  more  direct,  road,  which  has  seduced  so  many  philosophers.  He  sought  to  arrive 
at  the  general  laws  of  nature  at  once  by  conjecture;  rather  than  by  a  close  and  detailed 
study  of  her  inferior  operations,  to  ascend  step  by  step  through  a  slow  and  gradual 
induction  to  those  laws  which  govern  her  general  procedure."  Babington's  Preface  to 
Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  in  HurUer*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  129.  Compare  the 
narrow  and  carping  criticism  in  Foot's  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  163. 

2*1  That  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  I  will  quote  what  by  far  the  greatest 
of  all  the  historians  of  medicine  has  said  upon  this  subject.  "  La  majcnit6  des  m^decins 
qui  pretendaient  s'etre  fonn6s  d'apres  Bdcon,  n*avaient  h6rit6  de  lui  qu'une  repugnance 
invincible  pour  les  hypotheses  et  les  systdraes,  une  grande  v6n6ration  pour  rezp^rience, 
et  un  desir  extreme  de  multiplier  le  nombre  des  observations.  Ce  fut  chez  les  Anglais 
que  la  methode  empirique  en  m^decine  trouva  le  plus  de  partisans,  et  c*est  principalement 
aussi  chez  eux  qu'elle  s'est  r6pandue  jusqu*aux  temps  les  plus  rapproch^  de  nous*  Sa 
propagation  y  fut  favoris^e,  non-seulement  par  le  profond  respect  que  les  Anglais  con- 
tinuent  toujours  de  porter  k  I'immortel  chancelier,  mais  encore  par  la  haute  importance 
que  la  nation  enti^re  attache  au  sens  commun,  common  s^fi5^,et  elle|y  demeura  Tennemie 
irreconciliable  de  tous  les  syst^mes  qui  ne  reposent  pas  sur  robservatioo."  Sprmgd, 
Histoirejie  la  Midecine,  vol.  v.  p.  411,  Paris,  i8i5i 
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Scotland  would  ever  have  engaged  in.  He  himself  declared  that  thinking  was 
his  delight  ;  ^^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  he  been  differently  situated, 
thinking  would  have  been  his  principal  pursuit.  As  it  was.  the  industry  with 
which  he  c(3llected  facts  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  his  career. 
His  researches  covered  the  whole  range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  were  con- 
ducted with  such  untiring  zeal  that  he  dissected  upwards  of  five  hundred  different 
species,  exclusive  of  dissections  of  different  individuals,  and  exclusive,  too.  of 
dissections  of  a  large  numlx^r  of  plant s.>*3  xhe  results  were  carefully  arranged 
and  stored  up  in  that  noble  collection  which  he  formed,  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
which  we  may  gain  some  idea  from  the  statement  that  at  his  death  it  contained 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  preparations  illustrative  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.*^ 
By  this  means  he  became  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  animal  kingdom 
that  he  made  a  vast  numl)cr  of  discoveries  which,  considered  singly,  are  curious, 
but  which  when  put  together  c(mstitute  an  invaluable  body  of  new  truths.  Of 
these  the  most  imiK)rtant  are,  the  true  nature  of  the  circulation  in  Crustacea  and 
insects  ;  2 is  the  organ  of  hearing  in  cephalopods ;  *««  the  power  possessed  by 
mollusks  of  absorbing  their  shells  ;  247  the  fact  that  bees  do  not  collect  wax,  but 
secrete  it  ;"-'**  the  semicircular  canals  of   the  cetacea ;  **•    the    lymphatics  of 

2>^  Clivc  says.  *'  Much  as  Mr.  Hunter  did,  he  thought  still  more.  He  has  oftoi  told 
me,  his  delight  was   to  think.'*     Ahernethy's  Hunterian  Oration^  London,  18x9,  p.  26. 

2<3  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  interesting  Preface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Hunter's  Works,  says 
( p.  vii. ),  '*  There  is  proof  that  Hunter  anatomized  at  least  five  hundred  different  species  of 
animals,  exclusive  of  repeated  dissections  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species,  be- 
sides the  dissections  of  plants  to  a  considerable  amount." 

2**  "  Some  idea  may  l>e  fonned  of  Hunter's  extraordinary  diligence,  by  the  fact  that 
his  museum  contained  at  the  time  of  his  death  upwards  of  xo,ooo  preparations,  illustra- 
tive of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  ph>'siology,  and  pathology,  and  natural 
history."     Weld's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1848,  voL  ii.  p.  92. 

2^5  *'  I  have  tested  the  conflicting  evidence  of  these  observers  by  dissection  of  the  heart 
i  n  the  lobster  :  and  you  will  perceive  by  this  preparation  that  it  is  more  complicated  than 
even  the  Danish  naturalist  supi>osed,  and  fully  bears  out  the  opinion  of  Hunter  in  regard 
to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  circulation  in  the  Crustacea."  OwefCs  Lectures  on  ike  Com' 
parative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  and  edit.  London,  1835, 
p.  318.  *'  Cuvier,  misled  by  the  anomalous  diffused  condition  of  the  venous  system. 
supposed  that  there  was  no  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects ;  yet  the  dorsal  vessel  was 
too  cons])icuous  a  structure  to  be  overlooked.  Such,  however,  was  the  authority  of  the 
great  anatomist,  that  the  nature  of  the  heart  began  to  be  doubted,  and  the  strangest 
functions  to  be  attributed  to  it.  Hunter,  however,  who  was  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  true  state  of  the  circulating  system  in  insects,  by  his  discovery  of  the  approximately 
diffused  and  irregular  structure  of  the  veins  in  the  crustacea,  has  described,  in  his  wcrk 
on  the  blr>od,  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  circulation  in  insects  as  it  Is  recognind  by 
comparative  physiologists  of  the  present  day."  Ibid.,  p.  383.  Compare  Hunier*s  Essays 
and  Observations  on  Natural  History,  London,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

2«^  *'  The  class  called  Sepia  has  the  organ  of  hearing,  though  somewhat  differently 
constructed  from  what  it  is  in  fishes."  An  Account  of  tke  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Fiskes, 
in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  294.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  Mr.  Owen  observes,  in  a 
note,  "■  This  is  the  first  announcement  of  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  hearing  in  the 
Cephalopoda." 

2>7  '*  Hunter  (lisrovered  that  the  molluscous  inhabitant  of  a  shell  had  the  power  of 
absorbing  part  of  its  dwelling."  Ou>en*s  Lectures  on  ike  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals,  London,  1855,  p.  544.  "Every  shell -fish  has 
the  power  of  removing  a  part  of  its  shell,  so  as  to  adapt  the  new  and  the  old  together, 
which  is  nr>t  done  by  any  mer.hanical  power,  but  by  absorption."  Anatomical  Remarks 
on  a  New  Marine  AnimaL  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  469,  edit  Palmfr.  In  a  note  to 
this  ])assage  it  is  said  that  '*  the  doctrine  of  the  absorption  of  shell  has  been  lately  *' 
(i.e.  in  iH\}^)  "  adduced  as  a  now  discover>'." 

^^^  "His  kr<Mi  observation  did  not  fail  to  detect  several  ernxB  which  preceding 
naturalists  had  fallen  into,  esporially  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  wax, 
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birds ;  ^so  and  the  air-cells  in  the  bones  of  birds.^i  We  are  also  assnred  that 
he  anticipated  the  recent  discoveries  respecting  the  embryo  of  the  Kangaroo  ;  ** 
and  his  published  works  prove  that,  in  the  human  subject,  he  discovered  the 
muscularity  of  the  arteries.^^s  the  muscularity  of  the  iris.^BA  and  the  digestion 
of  the  stomach  after  death  by  its  own  juice.^  Although  in  his  time  animal 
chemistry  was  not  yet  raised  to  a  system,  and  was  consequently  little  heeded 
by  physiologists,  Hunter  endeavoured  by  its  aid  to  search  out  the  qualities 
of  the  blood,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  its  constituents.*^    He  also 

he  proved  to  be  secreted,  not  collected,  by  the  animal."  OtUey*s  Life  of  HwUer,  p.  122* 
"  The  wax  is  formed  by  the  bees  themselves  ;  it  may  be  called  an  external  secretion  of 
oil,  and  I  have  found  that  it  is  formed  between  each  scale  of  the  under  side  of  the  belly.*' 
Observations  on  Bees,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 

^9  "  In  the  terminating  part  there  are  a  Dumber  of  perforations  into  the  cochlea,  and 
one  into  the  semicircular  canals,  which  afford  a  passage  to  the  different  divisions  of  the 
auditory  nerve."  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  (Economy  of  WhaUs,  in  HunUf^a 
Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  383,  384.  **  The  semicircular  canals  of  the  cetacea,  described  by 
Hunter  in  the  paper  on  Whales,  a  structure  which  Cuvier  rightly  states  that  Camper 
overlooked,  but  incorrectly  claims  the  discovery  as  his  ovm."  Preface  to  voL  iv.  of 
Hunter's  Works,  p.  xxi. 

230  Dr.  Adams,  in  his  somewhat  hasty  Life  of  Hunter,  says  (pp.  27»  a8),  "  Mr.  Hewson 
always  claimed  the  discovery  of  lymphatics  in  birds."  But  the  truth  is  that  Hewson 
never  claimed  it.  He  says,  "It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  the  dispute 
between  Dr.  Monro  and  me  is,  who  first  discovered  the  lacteate  of  birds  ?  for  as  to  the 
lymphatics  in  their  necks  (mentioned  in  this  gentleman's  note),  these  we  both  alkxw  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  about  ten  years  ago."  And,  again,  "  These  lymphatics 
in  the  necks  of  fowls  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  John  Hunter."  HemsotCi  Worht,  edit. 
Gulliver  (Sydenham  Soc.),  pp.  102,  145. 

251  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  xxi.  176. 

252  •*  See  Nos.  3731,  3734,  3735,  in  the  Physiological  series  of  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
in  which  there  are  evidences  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  anticipated  most  of  the  anatomical 
discoveries  which  have  subsequently  been  made  upon  the  embryo  of  the  Kangaroo." 
Rymer  Jones'  Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  London,  1855,  pp.  829,  380. 

2»  '*  The  muscularity  of  arteries,  of  which  John  Hunter  made  physiological  proof,  is 
now  a  matter  of  eyesight."  Simon's  Pathology,  London,  1850,  p.  69.  *'  To  prove  the 
muscularity  of  an  artery,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  its  action  with  that  of  elastic 
substances."  ..."  When  the  various  uses  of  arteries  are  considered,  such  as  their 
forming  different  parts  of  the  body  out  of  the  blood,  their  performing  the  different 
secretions,  their  allowing  at  one  time  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  the  smaller  branches, 
as  in  blushing,  and  at  another  preventing  it  altogether,  as  in  paleness  from  fear :  and  if 
to  these  wc  add  the  power  of  producing  a  diseased  increase  of  any  or  every  part  of  the 
body,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  are  possessed  of  muscular  powers."  HunUf^a 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  157-  See  also  vol.  iv.  p.  254.  Mr.  Gulliver,  in  his  edition  of  HmBson^a 
Works,  London,  1846,  says  (p.  125),  that  Hunter's  **  experiments  on  the  functions  of 
the  arteries  are  supported  by  the  latest  and  best  observations  on  their  structure." 

2^  "  The  fact  of  the  muscularity  of  the  iris,  which  is  here  presumed  from  analogy  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  has  been  since  directly  proved  by  the  observations  of  Bauer  and  Jacob 
{Phil.  Trans.  1822),  and  indirectly  by  BerzeUus,  who  found  that  the  iris  possesses  all 
the  chemical  properties  of  muscle."  Palmer's  note  in  Hunter's  Works,  voL  ill.  p.  146, 
London,  1837. 

255  Adams'  Life  of  HufUer,  pp.  59,  60,  245.  Hunter's  Works,  v<d.  i*  p.  43 ;  voL  iv. 
pp.  116-121.     Watson's  Principles  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

25^  "  Hunter  subjects  the  blood  to  both  mechanical  and  chemical  analysis,  and  en* 
deavours  to  determine  the  characteristic  properties  of  its  different  constituents."  Owen's 
Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Hunter's  Works,  p.  xii.  But  this  gives,  perhaps,  rather  too  high 
an  idea  of  his  animal  chemistry  ;  for  such  was  then  the  miserable  state  of  this  extremdy 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "blood  gives 
no  analysis  excepting  that  of  common  animal  matter."  Principles  of  Surgery,  chap.  ill. 
in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 
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examined  it  in  ditferont  stages  of  embryonic  life,  and  by  minutely  tracking  it 
through  its  periods  of  development,  he  made  the  capital  discovery  that  the  red 
globules  of  the  bUxKl  are  formed  later  than  its  other  components.  His  oontem- 
]x>ranes,  however,  were  so  little  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  great  physiological 
tnitli  that  it  fell  dead  upon  them,  and,  being  forgotten,  it  was  atx>ut  fifty  yean 
afterwards  rediscovered,  and  was  announced  in  1832  as  a  law  of  nature  which 
had  just  been  brought  to  light .^7  xhis  is  one  of  many  instances  in  the  history 
of  our  knowledge  which  proves  how  useless  it  is  for  a  man  to  advance  too  far 
l)eyoiid  the  age  in  whicli  he  lives.^^  But  Hunter,  besides  making  the  discovery, 
alsi)  saw  its  meaning.  Fn»m  it  he  inferred  that  the  function  of  the  red  globules 
is  to  miuistcr  to  tlie  strength  of  the  system  rather  than  to  its  repair.**  This  u 
now  univcrsiiUy  .ulmitled  ;  but  it  was  not  adniitte<I  till  long  after  his  death.  Its 
recognition  is  chietly  owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  animal  chemistry,  and  to 
improvements  in  the  micnisc()i)e.  For  by  the  employment  of  these  resources 
it  has  l)ecome  manifest  that  the  red  globules,  the  respiratory  process,  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat,  and  the  energy  of  the  locomotive  organs,  are  but  difierent 
parts  of  a  single  scheine.^w  Their  connexion  with  each  other  is  established,  not 
only  by  a  comparison  of  different  species,  but  also  by  a  comparison  of  different 
members  of  the  same  species.  In  human  beings,  for  example,  the  locomotive 
and  other  animal  functions  are  more  active  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment than  in  those  of  a  lymphatic  temperament ;  while  in  sanguine  tempeia- 
ments  the  globules  are  more  numerous  than  in  lymphatic  ones.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  we  owe  to  Lecanu  ;  ^^  and  to  him  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  analogous 

3>''7  "  In  seeking  to  detenuiiie  the  resi>cctivc  uu|>urtaiice  of  the  different  coostitoents 
of  the  bI<KKl,  by  the  pliilosnphical  and  must  difficult  inquiry  into  their  reflective  periodi 
of  fonnatiou  hi  the  development  of  the  embryo.  Hunter  made  the  interesting  discovery 
that  the  vessels  of  the  embryo  of  a  red -blooded  animal  circulated  in  the  first  histanre 
r<  >Iourless  bl(K)d,  as  in  tlic  invertebrate  animals.  *  The  red  globules,*  he  observes,  *  seemed 
to  be  formed  later  in  life  tlian  tlie  other  two  constituents,  for  we  see  while  the  chick  is 
in  the  egg  the  heart  beathig,  and  it  then  contains  a  transparent  fluid  before  any  red 
globules  are  formed,  which  fluid  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  serum  and  the  lymph.*  I 
well  remember  thr  fi-elin^s  of  surprise  with  which  I  listened,  while  at  Paris  in  iSjs,  tea 
iiieiiinir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Science,  by  MM.  Delpech  and  Coste,  the  object  of 
wliicli  was  the  annonnccment  of  the  same  fact  as  a  novel  and  important  dbcovery.  The 
statement  of  the  French  observers  was  received  with  all  the  consideration  which  its  Im- 
]>ortance  justly  merited,  without  its  being  susi)ected  that  our  great  physiologist  had  half 
a  century  l)ef(>re  embraced  it,  with  all  its  legitimate  deductions,  in  the  extended  drdo 
of  ills  investigations."     Owen's  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  HufUer*s  Works^  p-  xiiL 

^'>*  Indeed,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  references  recently  given  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  which, 
from  his  great  general  accuracy,  there  seems  no  reason  to  question,  the  fact  that  the  pale 
bhxKl  ])recedes  the  red  was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Glisson.  See  Gulliver's  learned 
edition  ai  Ilcu'snn's  Works,  London,  1846,  p.  222.  But  to  the  coatemporarioa  of  GUmqu 
such  a  fact  was  isolated,  and  consequently  useless.  Nothing  is  valuable  while  it  appears 
to  stand  alone. 

r>!>  '•  From  tlie  above  account  it  appears  that  whatever  may  be  their  utility  in  the 
machine,  the  red  globules  certainly  arc  not  of  such  universal  use  as  the  i^^ragulatlng  lymph* 
since  they  are  not  to  be  found  hi  all  annuals,  nor  so  early  in  those  thai  kmv§  them  i  nor  are 
they  pushed  into  the  extreme  arteries,  where  we  must  suppose  the  coagulating  lymph 
reaches  :  neitlier  do  tlicy  appear  to  be  so  readily  fonned.  This  being  the  case,  aw  mmti 
I  ondutic  than  not  to  he  the  important  part  of  the  blood  in  contributing  to  grotBiht  repmiWn  &€• 
Their  use  tvould  seem  to  be  connected  with  strength"  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Infimmmm' 
tinn,  and  (iun-shot  Wounds,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  68.  In  another  remarkable 
I)assaKe,  he  touches  on  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  red  globules  lieing 
coiniected  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  heat.  **  I  will  not  pretend  to  detennine  how 
far  this  may  assist  in  kcei)ing  up  the  animal  heat.*'  ObservtOions  on  ths  StnuUtM  tmi 
Uiconomy  of  Whales,  in  Hunter  s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  364. 

^^  The  evidence  of  this  is  collected  in  the  notes  above,  pp.  33-36. 

^'^  *'  According  to  Lecanu,  temperament  has  an  influence  upon  the  oompodtloo  ol 
the  bl'Kxl.     He  infers  from  his  analyses  that  the  blood  of  Isrmphatic  penoos  te  poonr  !■ 
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fact  corroborating  the  same  view.  He  has  shown  that  the  blood  of  women 
contains  more  water  and  fewer  red  globules  than  the  blood  of  men  ;  ^62  so  that 
here  again  we  discern  the  relation  between  these  globules  and  the  energy  of 
animal  life.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  researches  were  not  made  until  many 
years  after  the  death  of  Hunter,  the  coincidence  between  them  and  his  specula- 
tive conclusions  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  power  of  generalization,  and  of  that 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  which  supplied  him  with  materials 
from  which,  in  spite  of  the  backwardness  of  animal  chemistry,  he  was  able  to 
draw  an  inference  which  later  and  minuter  researches  have  decisively  verified.^M 
Having  thus,  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  animal  world,  associated  its 
remarkable  faculty  of  movement  with  the  state  of  its  blood,  Hunter  turned  his 
attention  to  another  aspect  of  the  cpiestion,  and  took  into  consideration  the 
movements  of  the  vegetable  world,  in  the  hope  that  by  comparing  these  two 
divisions  of  nature  he  might  detect  some  law  which,  being  common  to  both, 
should  unite  into  one  study  all  the  principles  of  organic  motion.  Though  he 
failed  in  this  great  undertaking,  some  of  his  generalizations  are  very  suggestive, 
an<l  well  illustrate  the  power  and  grasp  of  his  mind.  Looking  at  the  organic 
kingdom  as  a  whole,  he  supposed  that  its  capacity  of  action,  both  in  animals 
and  in  vegetables,  was  of  three  kinds.  The  first  kind  was  the  action  of  the 
individual  upon  the  materials  it  already  possessed  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  growth, 
secretion,  and  other  functions,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  plant  was  equivalent 
to  the  blood  of  the  animal.2«*     The  second  kind  of  action  had  for  its  object  to 

solid  constituents,  and  especially  in  blood  corpuscules,  than  that  of  persons  of  sanguineous 
temperament,  while  the  quantity  of  albumen  is  nmch  the  same  in  both."  Simofi's 
Animal  Chemistry  with  reference  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Man^  London,  1845, 
vol.  i.  p.  236.     Compare  Thomson's  Chemistry  of  Animal  Bodies,  Edinburgh,  1843,  p.  370. 

2^=»  Simons  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  234,  235.  Subsequent  experiments  have 
conhrmcd  this.  "  The  proportion  of  red  globules  dried  to  1000  parts  of  blood,  is  in  healthy 
males  estimated  at  127  parts  by  Andral  and  Gavarret ;  lower  and  higher  figures  have  been 
given  by  other  analysts,  but  this  probably  is  the  result  of  somewhat  different  modes  of 
proceeding.  In  females  the  proportion  of  globules  is  lower,  Becquerel  and  Rodier  make 
the  difference  to  be  about  15  parts  i)cr  1000."  Jones  and  Sicveking's  Pathological 
Anatomy.  London,  1H5.1,  p.  23.  Hence  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  male  blcxxl.  See 
the  interesting  results  of  Dr.  Davy's  experiments  in  Davy's  Physiological  and  Anatomical 
Researches,  Londtni,  iHy),  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

2^  Hunter  died  in  1793.     The  researclies  of  Lecanu  were  published  in  1831. 

Another  and  still  more  remarkable  pr(K)f  of  the  extent  to  which  Hunter  outstripped 
his  own  age,  appears  in  the  following  passage,  which  has  just  been  published  m  his  post- 
humous works,  and  in  which  he  anticipates  the  grandest  and  most  suggestive  of  all  the 
ideas  belonging  to  the  ])hysiology  of  the  nineteenth  century.  **  If  we  were  capable  of 
following  the  progress  of  increase  of  the  immber  of  the  parts  of  the  most  i^erfect  animal, 
as  they  first  formed  in  succession,  from  the  very  first  to  its  state  of  full  perfection,  we 
should  i)robably  be  able  to  compare  it  with  some  one  of  the  incomplete  anhnals  them- 
selves, of  every  order  of  animals  in  the  Creation,  being  at  no  stage  different  from  some  of 
the  inferior  orders.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  we  were  to  take  a  series  of  animals,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  i)erfect,  we  should  probably  find  an  imperfect  auuual  correspond- 
ing with  sonu;  stage  of  the  most  perfect."  Essays  and  Observations  by  John  Hunter,  being 
his  Posthumous  Papers,  London,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

2***  "The  natural  salutary  actions,  arising  from  stunuli,  take  place  both  in  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  first  kind  of  action,  or  self- 
motion,  is  employed  simply  in  the  (economical  operations,  by  which  means  the  immediate 
fuFK  tinns  arc  carried  (mi,  and  the  necessary  operations  performed,  with  the  materials  the 
animal  or  vegetable  is  in  possession  of,  such  as  growth,  support,  secretion,  &c.  The  blood 
is  disposed  of  by  the  actions  of  the  vessels,  according  to  their  specific  stimulus,  producing 
all  the  above  eflfects.  The  juices  of  a  plant  are  disposed  of  according  to  the  different 
actions  of  the  sap -vessels,  arising  also  from  their  specific  stimulus,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  blood-vessels,  but  equally  produces  growth  ;  but  a  vine  will  grow  twenty  feet  in 
one  summer,  while  a  whale,  probably,  does  not  grow  so  much  in  as  many  years."  Croonian 
Lectures  on  Muscular  Motion,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 
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increase  these  materials ;  it  was  always  excited  by  want,  and  its  result  was 
to  nourish  and  preserve  the  individual.'^^  The  third  kind  was  entirely  due  to 
external  causes,  including  the  whole  material  world*  all  the  phenomena  of  whidi 
were  a  stimulus  to  some  kind  of  action.^M  By  combining,  in  different  ways, 
these  (lifiFerent  sources  of  motion,  and  by  studying  every  incitement  to  action. 


first  in  reference  to  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  just  indicated,  and  secondly 


in  reference  to  the  power  of  action,  as  distinguished  from  the  quanHiyoi  i 
Hunter  believed  that  some  fundamental  truths  might  be  obtained,  if  not  bv 
himself,  at  all  events  by  his  successors.  For  he  thought  that,  though  animals 
can  do  many  things  which  plants  cannot,  still  the  immediate  cause  of  action  is  in 
lx)th  cases  the  same.^^  In  animals  there  is  more  variety  of  motion,  but  in 
plants  there  is  more  real  power.  A  horse  is  certainly  far  stronger  than  a  man. 
Yet  a  small  vine  can  not  only  support,  but  can  raise,  a  column  of  fluid  five 
times  higher  than  a  horse  can.  Indeed,  the  power  which  a  plant  exerciaes  of 
holding  a  leaf  erect  during  an  entire  day,  without  pause  and  without  fatigue,  is 
an  eHurt  of  astonishing  vigour,  and  is  one  of  many  proofe  that  a  principle  of 
a.)mpensation  is  at  work,  so  that  the  same  energy  which  in  the  animal  world  is 
weakened  by  being  directed  to  many  objects,  is  in  the  vegetable  worid 
strengthened  by  being  concentrated  on  a  few.** 

2^  **  The  second  kind  of  action  is  in  pursuit  of  external  influence,  and  arises  tram  a 
compound  of  internal  and  external  stimulus  ;  it  is  excited  by  the  state  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable,  which  gives  the  stimulus  of  want,  and  being  completed  by  external  stimulos* 
produces  the  proper  supplies  of  nourishment.  It  produces  motions  of  whole  parts :  thus 
we  see  the  Hedysarum  gyrans  moving  its  lesser  foliola.  This  is  an  action  apparently 
similar  to  breathing  in  animals,  though,  perhaps,  it  does  not  answer  the  same  purpose ; 
yet  there  is  an  alternate  motion  in  both.'*  Croonian  Lectufes^  in  Humier*s  Works,  voL  iv. 
p.  200. 

3M  "  The  third  kind  of  motion  is  from  external  stimulus,  and  consists  piincipaUy  of 
the  motion  of  whole  parts,  which  is  not  inconsiderable  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  Diomsm 
muscipula  and  Mimosa  pudica  is  very  evident."  .  .  .  "These  actions  are  similar  to  what 
arise  in  many  animals  from  external  sthnulus."     Ihid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  201. 

2'!7  "  I  make  a  material  diflerence  between  the  power  and  the  quantity  of  actioo. 
Si  >me  motions  may  be  very  small,  yet  act  with  great  force  ;  while  others  are  of  considerable 
extent,  although  very  weak."     /61V/.,  vol.  iv.  p.  204. 

^^  "  Tlie  immediate  cause  of  motion  in  all  vegetables  is  most  probaUy  the  same*  and 
it  is  probably  the  same  in  all  animals ;  but  how  far  they  are  the  same  in  both  iliMri. 
has  not  yet  been  detennined.  But  I  think  it  will  appear,  in  the  investigation  of  this 
subject,  that  vegetables  and  animals  have  actions  evidently  common  to  both,  and  that 
the  rauses  of  these  actions  are  apparently  the  same  in  both  ;  and  most  probably  then  is 
noX  an  action  in  the  vegetable  which  does  not  correspond  or  belong  to  the  animal,  although 
tlie  nirnle  of  action  in  the  parts  may  not  be  the  same,  or  muscular,  in  both.**  Croomitm 
Lectures,  in  HwUefs  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  Compare  the  section  **  Of  llotlon  in  Vege- 
tables," in  Hunter's  Essays,  London,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

2"'  ''  The  variety  of  motions  is  greater  in  animals,  and  more  purposes  are  answend 
by  them."  .  .  .  **  The  first  kind  of  action  appears  to  be  stronger  in  its  power,  althou^ 
less  in  quantity,  in  vegetables  than  in  animals  ;  for  a  small  vine  was  capable  of  m^tafaiing^ 
and  even  of  raising,  a  colunm  of  sap  43  feet  high,  while  a  horse*s  heart  was  only  capable 
of  supporting  a  column  of  blood  8  feet  9  inches  high  ;  both  of  which  columns  most  have 
been  supported  by  the  action  of  the  internal  parts,  for  we  must  suppose  the  heart  equaL 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  strength  or  action  of  the  other  parts  of  the  vascular  system  ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  sap  of  the  tallest  tree  must  be  supported,  and  even  raised  from  the 
nK>t  to  the  uHjst  distant  branches,  it  nmst  appear  that  the  power  of  such  vegetaUes  far 
exceeds  the  power  of  any  animal,  and.  indeed,  it  is  such  as  the  texture  of  a  vegetable  only 
can  support.  The  power  of  supporting  a  leaf  erect  for  a  whole  day  is  as  great  an  eflort 
of  action  as  that  of  the  elevator  palpebrarum  muscle  of  the  eye  of  an  animaL"  HuHtt^M 
Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  203,  204.  See  also  Hunter* sEssays,  vol.  L  p.  342  :  "  It  is  probable  that 
the  vegctat)le  which  can  the  least  bear  a  suspension  of  its  actions,  can  do  so  1 
the  animal  which  can  bear  it  longest." 
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In  pursuing  these  speculations,  which,  aniid  much  that  is  uncertain,  contain, 
I  hmily  beheve,  a  large  amount  of  important  though  neglected  truth.  Hunter 
was  led  to  consider  how  motion  is  produced  by  various  forces,  such  as  magnetism, 
electricity,  gravitation,  and  chemical  attraction.^^o  This  carried  him  into 
inorganic  science,  where,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  foundation  of  all  organic  science 
must  be  laid.  Just  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  human  frame  could  never  be  suc- 
cessfully studied  except  by  the  aid  of  principles  which  had  been  collected  from 
an  investigation  of  animals  below  man,27i  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  those 
very  animals  must,  he  said,  be  approached  through  the  laws  of  common  or 
inorganic  matter.272  He  therefore  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  unite  all  the 
branches  of  physical  science,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  comj)lexity, 
and  proceeding  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  intricate.  With  this  view  he 
examined  the  structure  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  by  an  extensive  com- 
parison of  crystals  he  sought  to  generalize  the  principles  of  form,  in  the  same 
way  as,  by  a  comparison  of  animals,  he  sought  to  generalize  the  principles  of 
function.  And  in  doing  this  he  took  into  account  not  only  regular  crystals, 
but  also  irregular  ones.273  For  he  knew  that  in  nature  nothing  is  really 
irregular  or  disorderly ;  though  our  imperfect  apprehension,  or  rather  the  back- 
wardness of  our  knowledge,  prevents  us  from  discerning  the  symmetry  of  the 
universal  scheme. 

The  beauty  of  the  plan,  and  the  necessity  of  the  sequence,  are  not  always  per- 
ceptible. Hence  we  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  the  chain  is  broken  because 
we  cannot  see  every  link  in  it.  From  this  serious  error  Hunter  was  saved  by 
his  f^rnius,  even  more  than  by  his  knowledge.  Being  satisfied  that  everything 
which  happens  in  the  material  world  is  so  connected  and  bound  up  with  its 
antecedents  as  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of  what  had  previously  occurred,  he 
looked  with  a  true  philosophic  eye  at  the  strangest  and  most  capricious  shapes, 
because  to  him  they  had  a  meaning  ami  a  necessary  purpose.  To  him  they 
were  neither  strange  nor  capricious.     They  were  deviations  from  the  natural 


2'"  Ifutitcr's  Wotks,  vol.  iv.  p.  2^:). 

^^  In  his  Principles  of  Surgery,  he  says  {Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  220).  "  The  human 
body  is  what  I  mean  chiefly  to  treat  of ;  but  I  shall  often  find  it  necessary  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  propositions  which  I  shall  lay  down  frr>in  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  in  whom  the 
principles  may  be  more  distinct  and  less  blended  with  others,  or  where  the  parts  are 
differently  (onstructed,  in  order  to  show,  from  many  varieties  of  structure,  and  from 
many  different  considerations,  what  are  the  uses  of  the  same  parts  in  man  ;  or»  at  least, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  for  the  uses  which  have  been  commonly  assigned  to  them  ; 
and  as  man  is  the  most  comi>licated  part  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  it  will  be  proper, 
in  tlie  lirst  ]>la( c  to  i)oint  out  general  j>rinciples,  common  to  all  this  species  of  matter, 
tliat  1  may  l-e  better  understood  when  1  come  to  the  more  complicated  machine,  namely, 
the  hnmaii." 

2^2  "  BvUnv  we  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  an  animal,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  j>rop('rties  of  that  matter  of  which  an  animal  is  composed  ;  but  the  better  to  under- 
stand animal  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  proj^erties  of  common  matter  ; 
else  we  shall  he  often  applying  our  ideas  of  common  matter,  which  are  famihar  to  us, 
to  animal  matter,  an  error  hitherto  too  eoiniiHUi,  hut  which  we  should  carefully  avoid." 
Principles  of  Surgery,  in  II toiler's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  "In  the  natural  history  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  first  or  common 
matter  oi  this  globe,  and  give  its  general  i)roperties  ;  then  see  how  far  these  properties 
are  introduced  into  the  vegetable  and  animal  operations;  or  rather,  perhaps,  how  far 
they  are  of  use  or  subservient  to  their  actions."  Hunter's  Essays^  vol.  i.  p.  4*  **  Every 
property  in  man  is  similar  to  some  property,  cither  in  another  animal,  or  probably  ma 
vegetable,  or  even  in  inanimate  matter.  Thereby  (man)  becomes  classible  with  those  m 
some  of  his  ])arts."     Ibid.,  p.  10. 

^'^  He  made  "  a  valuable  collection  of  crystallizations,  both  of  regular  and  irregular 
forms.  whi(  h  he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  his  lectures  to  exemplify  the  difference  between 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  organic  and  the  increase  of  inorganic  bodies.' 
Ottley's  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  138. 
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course  ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  his  philosophy  that  nature,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  deviations,  still  retains  her  regularity."*  Or,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  deviation  is  under  certain  circumstances  part  of  the  law  of  nature."* 
To  generalize  such  irregularities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  show  that  they  axe  not 
irregularities  at  all,  was  the  main  object  of  Hunter's  life,  and  was  the  noblesk 
part  of  his  mission.  Hence,  notwithstanding  his  vast  achievements  in  physi- 
ology, his  favourite  pursuit  was  pathology,''^  where,  the  phencunena  being  more 
complex,  the  intellect  has  more  play.  In  this  great  field  he  studied  the  aber- 
rations of  structure  and  of  function  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  the  animal, 
world  ;  ^^  while,  for  the  aberrations  of  form,  wiiich  are  the  fi¥tema1  manifesta- 
tions of  disturbed  structure,  he  took  into  consideration  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  mineral  kingdom.  There  the  power  of  crystallization  is  the  leading 
feature,  and  there  violations  of  symmetry  constitute  the  essential  disorder, 
whether  the  deformity  of  the  crystal  is  subsequent  to  its  production,  or  whether, 
being  the  result  of  what  happened  before  its  production,  it  is  an  original  and, 
if  we  may  so  say,  congenital  defect.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  deviation  from  the 
normal  type,  and  as  such  is  analogous  to  the  monstrosities,  both  of  animals  and 
of  vegetables.sTH     Xhe  mind  of  Hunter,  by  sweeping  through  this  immense  range 

^*  ''  Nature  is  always  uniform  in  her  operations,  and  when  she  deviates  is  still  regular 
in  her  deviations."  Principles  of  Surgery,  in  HunSer*s  Works,  voL  i.  p.  485  ;  see  abo 
vol.  iv.  pp.  44,  45. 

^^  "It  certainly  may  be  laid  down,  as  one  of  the  principles  or  laws  of  nature,  to  deviate 
under  certain  circumstances."     Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  278. 

^'*  Dr.  Adams,  who  knew  him  persf>nally,  sa>'5  that  he  studied  "  physiology*  mare 
particularly  as  connected  with  pathology."     Adams'  Life  of  Hunier,  p.  77. 

^^  His  Principles  of  Surgery  contain  some  curious  evidence  of  his  desire  to  establisb 
a  connexion  between  animal  and  vegetable  pathology*  See,  for  instance,  his  remailu 
on  **  Itjcal  diseast^s  "  {Works,  vol.  i.  p.  341 ) :  on  the  influence  of  the  seasons  in  producing 
diseasc-s  {\o\.  i.  py.  343,  34b)  :  and  on  the  theory  of  inflammation  exhibited  in  an  oak- 
leaf  (vol.  i.  p.  391 ).  l^ut  even  now  too  little  is  known  of  the  diseases  of  the  vegetable 
world  to  enable  their  study  to  be  incorporated  with  the  science  of  the  Hfa^aM»«  of  the 
animal  world  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hunter  the  attempt  was  still  less  promising.  Still, 
the  effort  shows  tlur  grandeur  and  range  of  the  man's  mind ;  and  though  little  was  effected, 
the  methrKl  was  right.  So.  too,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  the  Power  of  Producing  Heait  be 
says.  '*  In  the  cours<'.  of  a  variety  of  experiments  on  animals  and  vegetables,  I  have 
frequently  observed  that  the  result  of  experiments  in  the  one  has  explained  the  oeconomy 
of  the  other,  and  pointed  out  some  principle  comniou  to  both.**  Hunter's  Works,  voL  iv. 
p.  136. 

2'"^  ''  Nature  beiuK  pretty  constant  in  the  kind  and  nmuber  of  the  different  parts 
pe<:uliar  to  each  species  of  animal,  as  also  in  the  situation,  fonnation,  and  constnictioo 
of  such  ]>arts.  we  call  everything  that  deviates  from  that  uniformity  a  *  monster,*  whether 
(it  (Hr.ur  in)  crystallization,  vegetation,  or  animalization.  There  must  be  some  princq>le 
for  those  deviations  from  the  regular  course  of  nature,  in  the  economy  of  such  species 
as  they  occur  in.  In  the  ])resent  inquiry  it  is  the  animal  creation  I  mean  to  consider. 
^'et.  as  there  may  be  in  some  degree  an  analogy  between  all  the  three  (kingdoms  of 
nature).  1  shall  consider  the  other  two,  so  far  as  this  analogy  seems  to  take  place."  .  .  . 
"  Monsters  are  not  peculiar  to  animals :  they  arc  less  so  in  them,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
species  of  matt(T.  The  vegetable  (khigdom)  abounds  with  monsters  s  and  perhaps  the 
unconunon  formation  of  many  crystals  may  be  brought  within  the  same  species  of  pro« 
dnetion,  and  accounted  for  upon  the  same  principle,  viz.  some  influence  interfering  with 
the  established  law  of  regular  formation.  Monsters  in  crystals  may  arise  from  the  same 
caus<\  as  mentioned  in  the  '  Introduction  : '  viz.  either  a  wrong  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  which  the  crystal  is  to  be  composed,  or  a  defect  in  the  formation,  from  the  first  setting 
(Mit  being  wrong,  and  (the  formation)  gohig  on  in  the  same  (wrong)  line.  The  princqde 
of  crystalli/ati'iu  is  in  the  si^lution  :  yet  it  requires  more  to  set  it  a  going,  or  Into  action* 
such,  e.g.,  as  a  solid  surface.  The  deficiency  in  the  production  of  a  true  crystal  may  be 
in  the  solution  itself ;  or  I  can  conceive  that  a  very  slight  circumstance  might  alter  the 
form  of  a  crystal,  and  e^'en  give  the  disposition  for  one  (aystal)  to  fonn  upon  1 
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of  thought,  attained  to  such  commanding  views  of  the  philosophy  of  disease,  that 
in  that  department  he  is  certainly  without  a  rival.  As  a  physiologist  he  was 
equalled,  or  perhaps  excelled,  by  Aristotle  ;  but  as  a  pathologist  he  stands 
alone,  if  we  consider  what  pathology  was  when  he  found  it,  and  what  it  was 
when  he  left  it.^^tf  Since  his  death  the  rapid  advance  of  morbid  anatomy  and  of 
chemistry  has  caused  some  of  his  doctrines  to  be  modified,  and  some  of  them  to 
be  overturned.  This  has  been  the  work  of  inferior  men,  wielding  superior 
chemical  and  microscopical  resources.  To  say  that  the  successors  of  John 
Hunter  are  inferior  to  him  is  no  disparagement  to  their  abilities,  since  he  was 
one  of  those  extremely  rare  characters  who  only  appear  at  yery  long  intervals,  and 
who,  when  they  do  appear,  remodel  the  fabric  of  knowledge.  They  revolutionize 
our  modes  of  thought  ;  they  stir  up  the  intellect  to  insurrection  ;  they  are  the 
rebels  and  demagogues  of  science.  And  though  the  pathologists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  chosen  a  humbler  path,  this  must  not  blind  us  to  their 
merits,  or  prevent  us  from  being  grateful  for  what  they  have  done.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  too  often  reminded  that  the  really  great  men,  and  those  who  are 
the  sole  permanent  benefactors  of  their  species,  are  not  the  great  experimenters, 
nor  the  great  observers,  nor  the  great  readers,  nor  the  great  scholars,  but  the  great 
thinkers.  Thought  is  the  creator  and  vivifier  of  all  human  affairs.  Actions, 
facts,  and  external  manifestations  of  every  kind,  often  triumph  for  a  while  ;  but 
it  is  the  progress  of  ideas  which  ultimately  determines  the  progress  of  the  world. 
Unless  these  are  changed,  every  other  change  is  superficial,  and  every  improve- 
ment is  precarious.  It  is  however  evident  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  all  ideas  respecting  nature  must  refer  either  to  the  normal  or  to  the 
abnormal  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  concerned  either  with  what  is  regular, 
uniform,  and  obedient  to  recognized  principles,  or  else  with  what  is  irregular, 
perturbetl,  and  disobedient.  Of  these  two  divisions,  the  first  belongs  to  science  ; 
the  second,  to  superstition.  John  Hunter  formed  the  superb  conception  of 
merging  both  classes  of  ideas  into  one,  by  showing  that  nothing  is  irregular,  that 
nothing  is  perturbed,  that  nothing  is  disobedient.  Centuries,  perhaps,  may 
cla[)se  before  that  conception  will  be  consummated.  But  what  Hunter  effected 
towards  it  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  pathologists,  ancient  or  modem.  For 
with  him  the  science  of  [)athol()gy  did  not  mean  the  laws  of  disease  in  man  alone, 
or  even  in  all  animals,  or  even  in  the  whole  organic  kingdom  ;  but  it  meant  the 
laws  of  disease  and  of  malformation  in  the  entire  material  world,  organic  and 
inorganic.  His  great  object  was  to  raise  a  science  of  the  abnormal.  He  deter- 
mined to  contemplate  nature  as  a  vast  and  united  whole,  exhibiting,  indeed, 
at  different  times  different  appearances,  but  preserving  amidst  every  change  a 
principle  of  uniform  and  uninterrupted  order,  admitting  of  no  deviation,  under- 
going no  disturbance,  and  presenting  no  real  irregularity,  albeit  to  the  common 
eye  irregularities  abound  on  every  side. 

As  pathology  was  the  science  to  which  Hunter  was  most  devoted,  so  also 
was  it  that  in  which  his  natural  love  of  deduction  was  most  apparent.  Here, 
far  more  than  in  his   physiological    inquiries,  do  we  find  a  desire  to  multiply 


Quickness  in  tliu  progress  uf  crystallizatiou  produces  irregularity  and  dimuiution  in  size." 
Hunter's  Kssays,  Loudon,  1861,  vol.  i.  pp.  239-241.  The  reader  must  remember  that 
when  these  remarks  were  written,  the  phenomena  of  crystallization  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  that  exact  niatheiuatical  treatment  which  subsequently  revealed  so  many  of 
their  laws.  Indeed,  the  'goniometer  was  then  so  coarse  an  instrument  that  it  was 
impossible  to  measure  the  angles  of  crystals  with  accuracy. 

2"9  Abernethy  says,  "He  appears  to  me  as  a  new  character  in  our  profession ;  and, 
briefly  to  express  his  peculiar  merit,  I  may  call  him  the  first  and  great  physionosologist,  or 
expositor  of  the  nature  of  disease."  Abernethy' s  Hunierian  Oro/iow, p. 29, London,  1819. 
'*  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  who  applied  the  great  truths  of  anatomical  and 
pyhsiological  science  to  these  most  important  subjects,  by  tracing  the  processes  which, 
nature  employs  in  the  construction  of  organic  changes,  in  building  up  new  formations 
and  in  repairing  the  effects  of  injury  or  disease."  Hodgson's  Hunterian  Oration,  1855, 
p.  32. 
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nriKiiial  principles  from  which  he  could  reason  ;  in  opposition  to  the  inductive 
iiuilhfKi,  which  always  aims  at  diminishing  these  principles  by  gradnal  and  suc- 
cessive analysis.*  Thus,  for  instance,  in  his  animal  pathology,  he  attempted  to 
introduce,  as  an  ultimate  principle  from  which  he  could  argue,  the  idea  that  all 
diseases  move  more  rapidly  towards  the  skin  than  towards  internal  parts,  by 
virtue  of  some  hidden  force,  which  also  obliges  vegetables  to  approach  the  surface 
of  the  earth.380  Another  favourite  proposition,  which  he  often  used  as  a  major 
premiss,  and  by  its  aid  constructed  deductively  a  pathological  argument,  was 
that  in  no  substance,  be  it  what  it  may.  can  two  processes  go  on  in  the  same 
])art  at  the  same  tim€.^^  By  applying  this  universal  proposition  to  the  more 
limited  phenomena  of  animal  life,  he  inferred  that  two  general  diseases  cannot 
coexist  in  the  same  individual ;  and  he  relied  so  much  on  this  ratiocination 
that  he  refused  to  credit  any  testimony  by  which  it  was  impugned.**  There  is 
reason  to  beheve  that  his  conclusion  is  erroneous,  and  that  different  diseases  can 
so  accompany  each  other  as  to  be  united  in  the  same  individual,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  part.2«3     Whether  or  not  this  be  the  case,  it  is  equally  'mtex- 


2^  **  The  specific  (lualitics  io  diseases  also  tend  more  rapidly  to  the  skin  than  to  the 
deeiM!r -seated  parts,  except  the  cancer ;  although,  even  in  this  disease,  the  progress 
towards  tlie  superticies  is  more  quick  than  its  progress  towards  the  centre."  ..."  In 
slK>rt,  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  it  probably  is  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  vege- 
tal)los  always  approach  tlie  surface  of  the  earth.**  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammaiiom, 
tind  Gun-shot  H'ountis,  in  HmUcrs  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  285.  "  Granulations  always  tend 
to  the  skin,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  vegetation,  for  plants  always  grow  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  towards  the  siu-face  ;  and  this  principle  was  taken  notice  of  when  we  were 
trcdtinK  of  abscesses  c-iiuing  towards  the  skin.'*     Ibid.,  pp.  489,  490. 

2^^  "  It  may  be  admitted  as  au  axiom  that  two  processes  cannot  go  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  part  f)f  any  substance."  Hunter's  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  96.  Compare 
Hunter's  I-lssays,  vol.  ii.  p.  333  ;  ''  As  it  appears,  in  general,  that  Nature  can  hardly  make 
one  part  perform  two  actions  with  advantage." 

'"^  "  Thns.  we  hear  of  pocky  itch  and  of  scurvy  and  the  venereal  disease  combined: 
but  this  supposition  a])f>cars  to  me  to  be  founded  in  error.  I  have  never  seen  any  such 
cases,  u(tr  do  they  seem  tn  be  Consistent  with  the  principles  of  morbid  action  in  the  animal 
(rconomy.  1 1  afipe.trs  t*^  me  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  two  actions  can  take  place  in  the  same 
constitution,  or  in  the  same  part,  at  one  and  the  same  time.**  Hunter's  Works,  vcd.  ii. 
p.  132.  **  As  I  reckon  every  operation  in  the  body  an  action,  whether  universal  or  partiaL 
it  appears  to  me  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  two  actions  can  take  place  in  the  same  con- 
stitution, nor  in  the  siime  part,  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  the  operations  of  the  body 
are  similar  in  this  respect  to  actions  or  motions  in  common  matter.  H  naiurally  results 
from  this  principle,  that  no  two  different  fevers  can  exist  in  the  same  constitution,  nor 
two  local  diseases  in  the  same  part,  at  tlie  same  time.  There  are  many  local  diseases 
which  have  dispositions  totally  different,  but  having  very  similar  appearances*  have 
been  su]>pos<'cl  by  some  to  be  one  sort  of  disease,  by  others  to  be  a  di£Ferent  kind,  and 
by  others  again  a  c.om])ound  of  two  diseases."  .  .  .  "  These,  therefore,  are  of  ten  supposed 
to  be  mixed,  and  to  exist  in  the  same  part.  Thus  we  hear  of  a  pocky-scurvy,  a  pocky- 
itch,  rheumatic-ginit,  &c.  &c.,  which  names,  according  to  my  principU,  imply  a  union 
that  cannot  possibly  exist."     Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,  4. 

^'^■i  Dr.  K(4)ert  Williams  {Encyclopedia  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  London,  1847,  4tOk 
p.  6S8),  says,  '*  The  diagnosis  between  gout  and  rheumatism  is  of  ten  exceedingly  difficult, 
so  much  so  that  nosologists  have  given  a  mixed  class,  or  rheumatic  gout.  Mr.  Hunter 
warmly  oppc»scd  this  compound  appellation,  for,  in  his  opinion,  no  two  distinct  «^'«*?**s 
or  even  distinct  diatheses,  can  c<^-exist  in  the  same  constitution  ;  a  law,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, to  have  many  exceptions."  Comj^are  Watson's  Principles  and  Practietof  PkysiCp 
London.  1857,  vol.  i.  ]>.  312  :  "Arthig  upon  the  aphorism  of  John  Hunter  (an  aphorism, 
however,  which  requires  some  (]uaIification ).  that  two  diseases  or  actions  cannot  go  on  in  a 
part  at  the  same  time."     .According  to  another  authority,  "There  can  be  little  doubt 

L*  See  edit,  note  above,  p.  792. — Hd.] 
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esting  to  notice  the  process  of  thought  which  led  Hunter  to  bestow  infinitely 
more  pains  in  arguing  from  the  general  theory  than  in  arguing  to  it.  Indeed, 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  argued  to  it  at  all,  since  he  obtained  it  by  a  rough 
and  hasty  generalization  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  obvious  properties  of  in- 
organic matter.  Having  thus  obtained  it.  he  applied  it  to  the  pathological 
phenomena  of  the  organic  world,  and  especially  of  the  animal  world.  That  he 
should  have  adopted  this  course  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  energy  of  his  deductive 
habits,  and  of  the  force  of  mind  which  enabled  him  so  to  set  at  naught  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  English  contemporaries  as  to  follow  a  method  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  every  one  who  surrounded  him,  was  not  only  full  of  danger,  but  could  never 
lead  to  truth. 

Other  parts  of  his  pathology  abound  with  similar  instances,  which  show  how 
anxious  he  was  to  assume  principles  on  which  he  could  build  arguments.  Of 
this  kind  were  his  ideas  respecting  sympathy,  as  connected  with  action.  He 
suggested  that  the  simplest  forms  of  sympathy  would  probably  be  found  in  the 
vegetable  world,  because  there  the  general  arrangements  are  less  intricate  than 
in  the  animal  world. 284  On  this  supposition  he  constructed  a  series  of  curious 
and  refined  speculations,  of  which,  however,  I  must  confine  myself  to  giving  a 
very  short  summary.  As  animals  sympathize  more  than  vegetables,  this  helps 
us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  their  movements  are  more  numerous.  For 
sympathy,  being  a  susceptibility  to  impression,  is  also  a  principle  of  action.285 
Like  other  principles  of  action,  it  may  be  either  natural  or  diseased.288  But 
whichever  it  be,  it  can  in  plants  have  only  one  mode  of  development,  because  in 
them  it  can  only  be  influenced  by  stimulus  ;  while  in  animals,  which  have  sensa- 
tion, it  has  necessarily  three  modes,  one  from  stimulus,  one  from  sensation,  and 
a  third  compounded  of  the  other  two. 287  These  are  the  largest  divisions  of 
sympathy,  if  we  consider  the  organic  world  as  a  whole.  In  single  cases,  however, 
sympathy  admits  of  still  further  subdivision.  We  may  reason  from  it  in  reference 
to  the  age  of  the  individual  ;  288  ^ve  may  also  reason  from  it  in  reference  to 
temperament,  since,  in  point  of  fact,  temperament  is  nothing  but  susceptibility 

that  two  or  more  zymotic  processes  do  often  go  on  simultaneously  in  the  blood  and  body  ; 
a  fact  of  profound  interest  to  the  pathologist,  and  worthy  of  attentive  investigation." 
Ret>ort  on  the  Public  Health  for  1847,  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  168, 
London,  1848.  See  also,  on  the  co-existence  of  specific  poisons,  Erichsen's  Surgery , 
2iu\  edit.  London,  1857,  p.  430.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  striking  and  eminently  suggestive 
Lectures  on  Pathology,  London,  1853,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537,  538,  has  made  some  interesting 
remarks  on  one  part  of  the  theory  of  coexistence  ;  and  his  observations,  so  far  as  they 
K^).  tend  to  (  orrnborate  Hunter's  view.  He  has  put  very  forcibly  the  antagonism  between 
(\inccr  and  other  specific  diseases  ;  and  especially  between  the  cancerous  diathesis  and 
the  tnhcrrnlons. 

2S4  "  11,^.  most  simple  sympathy  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  vegetables,  these  being  much 
more  simple  than  tlu^  most  simple  animal."  Princif^les  of  Surgery,  in  Hunter's  Works, 
v.)l.  i.  p.  327. 

'"'"'  "  This  principle  of  action,  called  sympathy,"  Sec.     Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

-^''  "  Sympathy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  natural  and  the  diseased."  Princi- 
pies  of  Suri^ery,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  320  ;  see  also  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inftam- 
mat  ion,  &r.,  in  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

-^'  Cioonidn  Lectures  on  Muscular  Motion,  in  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  207;  and 
exactly  the  same  words  in  his  Phytolo^y,  in  Hunter's  Essays,  London,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

'"^  "  Local  or  partial  sympathy  is  found  more  in  old  than  in  young ;  whereas 
nni\crsal  synipathy  is  more  in  young  than  in  old.  Sympathy  is  less  determined  in  young 
persons,  cvcrv  part  being  then  ready  to  sympathize  with  other  parts  under  disease." 
..."  As  the  (  hild  advances,  the  power  of  sympathy  becomes  partial,  there  not  being 
n<»w,  in  the  constitnti(M),  that  universal  consent  of  parts,  but  some  part,  which  has 
grc  ittr  sympathy  than  the  rest,  falls  into  the  whole  irritation  ;  therefore  the  whole 
disposition  to  sympathy  is  directed  to  some  particular  part.  The  different  organs  acquire 
more  and  nu^re  of  their  own  independent  actions,  as  the  child  grows  older."  Hunter's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  >^22,  323. 
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to  action.^^  And  when  sympathy  is  in  action,  we  may,  by  analyziiig  our  idea 
of  it,  reduce  it  to  live  different  heads,  and  may  classify  it  as  continued,  or  con- 
tiguous, or  remote,  or  similar,  or  dissimilar.^^  AU  thiese  supplied  Hunter  with 
principles  from  which,  by  reasoning  deductively,  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
facts  of  disease  ;  for,  according  to  him,  disease  merely  consists  in  a  want  of 
combination  of  actiims.^^i  By  this  process  of  thought,  he  was  induced  to  neglect 
those  i>ri*(lisiM)sing  causes  to  which  inductive  pathologists  pay  great  attention, 
and  with  which  tiie  works  of  his  Knglish  contemporaries  were  much  occupied. 
Such  caus4.>s  could  <mly  l>e  generalized  from  observation,  and  Hunter  made  no 
account  of  them.  Indeed,  he  even  denies  their  real  existence,  and  asserts  that 
a  predisi>osin^  cause  is  simply  an  increased  susceptibility  to  form  disposition  to 
action.^^-* 

Hy  reasr)ning  from  the  twofold  ideas  of  action  and  of  sympathy.  Hunter  con- 
structe<l  the  (le<luctivc  or  synthetic  part  of  his  pathology.  This  he  did  as  a 
Scotchman,  and  to  this,  had  he  always  lived  in  Scotland,  he  would  probably 
have  confined  himself.  But  being  for  forty  years  surrounded  by  Englishmen, 
and  having  his  mind  impregnated  by  English  habits,  he  contracted  something  of 
their  mode  of  thought.  We  accordingly  find  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  ])athology  is  as  inductive  as  the  most  eager  disciple  of  Bacon  could  desire ; 
forming  in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  purely  synthetic  method  of 
(Mullen,  the  other  great  pathologist  of  Scotland.  In  the  attempt,  however, 
which  Hunter  made  to  mix  these  two  methods,  he  perplexed  both  himself  and 
his  readers.  Hence  that  obscurity  which  even  his  warmest  admirers  have 
n  )ticeil,  though  they  have  not  perceived  its  cause.*  Vast  as  his  powers  were. 
he  was  unable  to  effect  a  complete  union  between  induction  and  deduction. 
That  this  should  have  happened  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  considers  how 
some  of  tile  greatest  thinkers  have  failed  in  this,  the  most  difficult  of  all  enter- 
prises. Among  the  ancients.  Flato  failed  in  induction,  and  all  his  followers 
failed  with  him  ;  since  none  of  them  have  placed  sufficient  confidence  in  fiicts, 
an* I  in  the  process  < )f  reasoning  from  particulars  to  generals.  Among  the  modems, 
Hacon  was  deficient  in  deduction,  and  every  Baconian  has  been  similarly  defi- 

^^  "  Susceptit)ilities  for  dispositions  and  actions  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same  with 
what  are  usually  understood  by  temperament.  Temperament  is  the  state  of  the  body 
fitting  it  for  the  disposition  or  action  it  is  then  in."     HunUr's  Works,  vol.  L  p.  307. 

*"'  Hunter's  Works,  \<A.  iii.  p.  303- 

-'^  ''  As  every  natural  action  of  the  Ixxly  depends,  for  its  perfection,  on  a  number  of 
cinuinstancos.  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  all  the  various  combining  actions  are  estab- 
lished while  the  IxkIv  is  in  health,  and  well  disposed  ;  but  this  does  not  take  place  in 
diseased  artinns.  for  discasts  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  the  want  of  this  very  combina- 
til  111."  Hunter  s  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  10.  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  310  :  "  I  have  explained  that 
a  (lisoastr  is  a  (lispositiuii  for  a  wrong  action,  and  that  the  action  is  the  immediate  effect 
(it  the  dispiisition.  and  that  either  the  actions,  or  the  effects  of  those  actions,  produce  the 
symf>tom^  which  are  t;enerally  called  the  disease  ;  such  as  sensations,  which  are  commonly 
p.iiii  of  all  kinds,  sickness,  alteration  visible  or  invisible  in  the  structure  of  the  part  or 
j)arts  that  art,  and  sympathy." 

2TI2  "  There  is  no  such  thinf;;,  strictly  speaking,  as  a  predisposing  cause.  What  is 
coininonly  understood  by  a  predisposing  cause  is  an  increased  susceptibility  to  form 
disposition  to  action.  When  I  say  I  am  predisposed  for  such  and  such  actions,  it  is  only 
that  I  am  very  susce|)tit)le  of  snrh  and  such  impressions."  Hunter*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
Set>  also  p.  301  :  "  The  most  simple  idea  I  can  form  of  an  animal  being  capable  of  Hi«^a«^ 
is,  that  rvcry  animal  is  rndued  with  a  power  of  action,  and  a  susceptibility  of  impression, 
whi<-h  impression  forms  a  dispc^ition,  which  disposition  may  produce  action,  vrhich 
acti'in  beroiiHS  the  immediate  sign  of  the  disease  ;  all  of  which  will  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  tlir  impression  and  of  the  part  impressed." 

[*  The  ex{)lanation  is  probably  simpler  than  Buckle  makes  out.  Hunter  was  laofcinj 
in  verbal  nr  expository  fa(  iilty  to  start  with,  and  his  obscurity  has  often  nothing  to  do 

with  his  theoretic  standpoint. — Ed. J 
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cient  ;  it  being  the  essential  vice  of  that  school  to  despise  reasoning  from  general 
propositions,  and  to  underrate  the  value  of  the  syllogism.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  if  the  history  of  the  world  supplies  more  than  two  instances  of  physical 
philosophers  being  as  great  in  one  form  of  investigation  as  in  the  other.  They 
are  Aristotle  and  Newton,  who  wielded  each  method  with  equal  ease,  combining 
the  skill  and  boldness  of  deduction  with  the  caution  and  perseverance  of  induction, 
masters  alike  of  synthesis  and  of  analysis,  as  capable  of  proceeding  from  generals 
to  particulars,  as  from  particulars  to  generals,  sometimes  making  ideas  precede 
facts,  anil  sometimes  making  facts  precede  ideas,  but  never  faltering,  never 
doubting  which  course  to  take,  and  never  allowing  either  scheme  unduly  to 
encroach  on  its  opposite.*  That  Hunter  should  be  unable  to  perform  this,  merely 
proves  that  he  was  inferior  to  thgse  two  men,  whose  almost  incredible  achieve- 
ments entitle  them  to  be  termed  the  prodigies  of  the  human  race.  But  what 
he  did  was  wonderful,  and,  in  his  own  department,  has  never  been  rivalled.  Of 
the  character  and  extent  of  his  inquiries  I  have  given  a  sketch  which,  notwith- 
standing its  imperfections,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  antagonism  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  intellects,  by  showing  how  the  methods  peculiar  to  each  nation 
struggled  for  mastery  in  that  great  mind,  which  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
both.  Which  method  predominated  in  Hunter  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But 
it  is  certain  that  his  understanding  was  troubled  by  their  conflict.  It  is  also 
certain  that,  owing  to  his  love  of  deduction,  or  of  reasoning  from  general  ideas, 
he  exercised  much  less  sway  over  his  English  contemporaries  than  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  exclusively  followed  their  favourite  method  of  reasoning 
from  particular  facts.  Hence  the  disproportion  between  his  influence  and  his 
merits.  As  to  his  merits,  it  is  now  admitted  that,  in  addition  to  his  physio- 
logical discoveries,  and  the  great  pathological  views  which  he  propounded,  we 
may  trace  to  him  nearly  all  the  surgical  improvements  which  were  introduced 
within  about  forty  years  after  his  death. 2^3  He  was  the  first  who  explained, 
and  indeed  the  first  who  recognized,  the  disease  of  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
which  is  of  fretiuent  occurrence,  and  under  the  name  of  phlebitis  has  latterly 
been  much  studied,  but  which  before  his  time  had  been  ascribed  to  the  most 
erroneous  causes. 294      On  general  inflammation  he  threw  so  much  light  that  the 

2*'^  Hunter  died  in  1793.  In  1835  Mr.  Palmer  writes  :  "Those  who  have  traced  the 
progress  of  modern  surgery  to  its  true  source,  will  not  fail  to  have  discerned,  in  the 
principles  which  Hunter  established,  the  germs  of  almost  all  the  improvements  which 
imve  been  since  introduced."  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.  Eighteen  years  later, 
Mr.  Paget  says  of  Hunter's  views  respecting  the  healing  of  injuries  :  "  In  these  sentences 
Mr.  Hunter  has  embodied  the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  whole  practice  of  sub- 
cutaneous surgery  ;  a  principle  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
iMiportanco.'  Pai^rrs  Lectures  on  t^urgical  Pathology,  London,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  At 
pp.  197,  108  :  ''  After  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  process  of  immediate  union,  it 
niav  appear  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  more  nearly  right  than  his  successors!" 

2***  "  Inflamination  of  the  veins,  (originally  studied  by  Hunter,  has  of  late  years 
attracted  tlic  attention  of  many  distinguished  Continental  and  British  pathologists." 
Krichseti's  Surgery,  London,  1S57,  p.  473.  "  No  subject  more  amply  illustrates  the 
(sscntial  services  whi<  h  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  have  derived  from  pathological 
anatomy  than  that  of  |>hlebitis.  Hy  this  study  many  a  dark  point  in  the  phenomena  of 
disease  has  been  either  thoroughly  elucidated,  or,  at  all  events,  rendered  more  com- 
prehen^ilde.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  so-termed  malignant  iutermittents,  consequent 
u|><)ii  wounds  and  surgical  operations, — to  certain  typhoid  conditions,  puerperal  diseases, 
aiul  the  like.  Jojin  Hunter,  the  elder  Meckel,  and  Peter  Frank,  were  the  first  to  com- 
iiience  the  investigation."  Hasse^s  Anatotnical  Description  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Organs 
(jf  Circulation  and  Reaf^iration,  London,  1846,  p.  10.  '*  Hunter  was  the  first  to  open  the 
way,  and  since  that  period  the  scalpel  has  shown  that  many  previously  unintelligible 

[*  Whatever  is  to  be  said  of  Newton,  this  eulogy  of  Aristotle  will  not  now  be  widely 
concurred  in.  Compare  Benu,  The  Greek  Philosophers,  1882,  vol.  i.  ch.  6  ;  Berry,  Short 
History  <>f  Astronotny,  1898,  p.  33  ;    Lange,  Hist,  of  Materialism,  Eng.  tr.  i.  82-90. — Ed.] 
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doctrines  which  he  advocated,  and  which  were  then  ridiculed  as  whimsical 
novelties,  are  now  taught  in  the  schools,  and  have  become  part  of  the  common 
traditions  of  the  medical  profession .^^  He  moreover  introduced  what  is 
probably  the  most  capital  improvement  in  surgery  ever  effects  by  a  single  man : 
namely,  the  practice  in  aneurism  of  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  disease.  This  one  suggestion  has  saved  thousands  of  Uves ;  and  both  the 
suggestion  and  the  first  successful  execution  of  it  are  entirdy  owing  to  Jo^ 

malignant  conditions  are  attributable  to  phlebitis."  Jones  and  Sieueking*$  Paikologic§i 
Anatomy,  London*  1854,  p.  362.  On  the  application  of  this  discovery  to  the  theory  of 
inflammation  of  the  spleen*  see  Rokilansky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  voL  ii.  p.  173.  London, 
184Q  ;   compare  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 

3US  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  says :  *'  It  is  true  that  the  essential  parts  of  John  Hanter*i 
doctrines  as  to  inflammation  and  its  consequences  are  now  so  incorporated  with  what  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  that  to  be  acquainted  with  them  you  need  not  seek  them  in  his 
works  ;  but  I  recommend  you,  nevertheless,  to  make  these  your  especial  study,  for  the 
sake  of  the  other  valuable  information  which  they  contain,  and  the  important  views  in 
physiology  and  pathology  which,  in  almost  every  page,  are  offered  to  your  contemplation.** 
Brodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Surgery,  London,  1846,  p.  25.     **  John  Hunter,  whose 
treatise  on  Inflammation  is  a  mine  in  which  all  succeeding  writers  have  dug."     Waison^s 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  London,  1857,  vol.  i.  p.  146.     "  The  appeal  to  philoso- 
phical principles  in  Hunter's  works  was  indeed  the  cause  of  their  being  a  closed  volunie 
to  his  less  enlightened  contemporaries  ;  but  though  the  principles  implied  or  expressed 
subjected  them  to  the  scorn  and  neglect  of  those  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy, 
the  results  of  those  principles,  verified  as  they  were  by  facts,  have  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly forced  themselves  on  the  conviction  of  the  profession ;   and  though  adopted 
silently  and  without  acknowledgment,  as  if  the  authors  themselves  had  forgotten  or 
were  ignorant  from  whence  they  were  derived,  they  now  form  the  vny  groundwroric  of 
all  books,  treatises,  and  lectures  on  professional  subjects.*'    Greenes  Vital  Dynamics, 
London,  1840,  p.  81.   Finally,  I  will  quote  the  very  recent  testimony  of  Ifr.  Simon,  wtiob 
in  his  masterly  and  singularly  beautiful  essay  on  Inflammation,  has  not  only  bnnight 
together  nearly  everything  which  is  known  on  that  interesting  subject,  but  has  shown 
liimself  to  be  possessed  of  powers  of  generalization  rare  in  the  medical  profession,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  profession.     **  Without  undue  partiality,  an  Eng^islunan  may  be 
glad  to  say  that  the  special  study  of  Inflammation  dates  from  the  labours  of  John  Hunter. 
An  indefatigable  observer  of  nature,  untrammelled  by  educational  forms,  and  tharon^ly 
a  sceptic  in  his  method  of  study,  this  large-minded  surgeon  of  ours  went  to  work  at 
inflammation  with  a  full  estimate  of  the  physiological  vastness  of  his  subject.     He  saw 
that,  in  order  to  understand  inflammation,  he  must  regard  it,  not  as  one  solitary  fact  of 
disease,  but  in  connexion  with  kindred  phenomena — some  of  them  truly  morbid  in  their 
nature,  but  many  of  them  within  the  limits  of  health.    He  saw  that,  for  any  one  who 
would  explain  inflammation,  all  inequalities  of  blood-supply,  all  periodicities  of  growth, 
all  actions  of  sympathy,  were  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.**  ..."  He  cannot  be 
understood  without  more  refle('ti<.)n  than  average  readers  will  give  ;  and  only  they  who 
are  content  to  struggle  through  a  veil  of  obscure  language,  up  to  the  very  reality  of  his 
intent,  can  le.irn  with  how  gruat  a  master  they  are  communing.**  .  .  .  **  Doubtless,  he 
was  a  great  disroNcrer.     Hut  it  is  for  the  spirit  of  his  labours,  even  more  than  for  the 
estabiishnient  of  n(>w  doctrine,  that  Knglish  surgery  is  for  ever  indebted  to  him.    Of 
facts  in  pathology,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  no  permanent  teacher;  but  to  the  student  of 
medicine  he  must  always  be  a  noblo  pattern.     Emphatically,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  the  physi^logif  al  surgeon.       Others  before  him  (Galen,  for  instance,  eminently) 
had  been  at  once  pliysiologists  and  practitioners;  but  science  in  their  case  had  come  littla 
into  contact  with  pr.ictice.     Never  had  physiology  been  so  incorporated  with  surgery, 
never  been  so  applied  to  the  investigation  of  disease  and  the  suggestion  of  treatment,  as 
it  was  by  this  master -workman  of  ours.     And  to  him,  so  far  as  such  obligations  can  be 
personal,  wo  assurocliy  owe  it  that  for  the  last  half-century  the  foundations  of  P-ngii«h 
surgery  have,  at  least  professedly,  been  changing  from  a  basis  of  empiricism  to  a  **««if 
of  science."     Sitnon  on  Inflammation,  in  A  System  of  Surgery,  edited  by  T.  Hclmfli* 
London,  i860,  vol.  i.  pp.  134-136. 
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Hunter,  who,  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  would  on  this  account  alone  have  a 
right  to  be  classed  among  the  principal  benefactors  of  mankind.^^fl 

But  so  far  as  his  own  immediate  reputation  was  concerned,  all  was  in  vain. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  people  who  had  no  sympathy  with  that  mode  of 
thought  which  was  most  natural  to  him.  They  cared  nothing  for  ideas, 
except  with  a  view  to  direct  and  tangible  results  ;  he  valued  ideas  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  sake  of  their  truth,  independently  of  all  other  considerations. 
His  English  contemporaries,  prudent,  sagacious,  but  short-sighted,  seeing  few 
things  at  a  time,  but  seeing  those  things  with  admirable  clearness,  were  unable 
to  appreciate  his  comprehensive  speculations.  Hence,  in  their  opinion,  he  was 
little  else  than  an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast. 297  Hence,  too,  even  the  practical 
improvements  which  he  introduced  were  coldly  received,  because  they  proceeded 
from  so  suspicious  a  source.  The  great  Scotchman,  thrown  among  a  nation 
whose  habits  of  mind  were  uncongenial  to  his  own,  stood,  says  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  disciples,  in  a  position  of  solitary  and  comfortless  superiority.288 
Indeed,  so  little  was  he  regarded  by  that  very  profession  of  which  he  was  the 
chiefest  ornament,  that  during  the  many  years  in  which  he  delivered  lectures  in 
London  on  anatomy  and  on  surgery,  his  audience  never  amounted  to  twenty 
persons.2i>9 

I  have  now  completed  my  examination  of  the  Scotch  intellect  as  it  unfolded 
itself  in   the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth   centuries.     The  difference  between 

29«  Mr.  Bowman,  in  his  Principles  of  Surgery  {EncyclopcBdia  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
London,  4to,  1847)  says  (p.  831)  :  "  Before  the  time  of  Hunter,  the  operation  was  per- 
formed by  cutting  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism,  and  tying  the  vessel  above  and  below. 
So  formidable  was  this  proceeding  in  its  consequences,  that  amputation  of  the  limb  was 
frequently  preferred,  as  a  less  dangerous  and  fatal  measure.  The  genius  of  Hunter  led 
him  to  tie  the  femoral  artery,  in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  leaving  the  tumour  un- 
touched. The  safety  and  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  operating  have  now  been  fully  estab- 
lished, and  the  principle  has  been  extended  to  all  operations  for  the  cure  of  this  formidable 
disease."  See  also  p.  873  ;  Pagefs  Surgical  Pathology,  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37  ;  and  ErichsetCs 
Surgery,  pp.  141,  142,  508,  509. 

297  *'  The  majority  of  Hunter's  contemporaries  considered  his  pursuits  to  have  little 
connexion  with  practice,  charged  him  with  attending  to  physiology  more  than  surgery, 
and  looked  on  him  as  little  better  than  an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast."  Ottley's  Life 
of  Hunter,  p.  126.  In  a  work  which  was  written  by  a  surgeon  only  the  year  after  Hunter 
died,  the  reader  is  told,  in  regard  to  his  remarkable  inquiries  respecting  animal  heat, 
that  "  his  experiments,  if  they  be  true,  carry  with  them  no  manner  of  information  : — 
if  they  be  true,  110  effect  for  the  benefit  of  man  can  possibly  be  derived  from  them." 
Foofs  Life  of  Hunter,  London,  1794,  p.  116.  At  p.  225,  the  same  practitioner  reproaches 
the  great  philosopher  with  propounding  "  purely  a  piece  of  theory,  without  any  practical 
purpose  whatever."  Foot,  indeed,  wrote  under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings,  but 
he  rightly  judged  that  these  were  the  sort  of  charges  which  would  be  most  likely  to 
prejudice  the  English  public  against  Hunter.  Itnever  occurred  to  Foot,  any  more  than 
it  would  occur  to  his  readers,  that  the  quest  of  truth  as  truth  is  a  magnificent  object, 
even  if  its  practical  benefit  is  imperceptible.  One  other  testimony  is  worth  quoting. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  writes  of  Cline  :  "  His  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter  shows  his  judgment ; 
for  almost  all  others  of  Mr.  Hunter's  contemporaries,  although  they  praise  him  now, 
abused  liiin  while  he  lived."  The  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  by  Bransby  Blake  Cooper, 
London,  1843,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

2'JH  '>  Those  who  far  precede  others  must  necessarily  remain  alone  ;  and  their  actions 
often  appear  unaccountable,  nay,  even  extravagant,  to  their  distant  followers,  who  know 
not  the  causes  that  give  rise  to  them,  nor  the  effects  which  they  are  designed  to  produce. 
In  such  a  situation  stood  Mr.  Hunter  with  relation  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  a 
eoiiifortless  precedence,  for  it  deprived  him  of  sympathy  and  social  co-operation." 
Ahernethy's  Hunter ian  Oration,  p.  49. 

2w  "  These  he  continued  for  several  years  ;  but  so  far  were  his  talents  and  his  en- 
lightened views  from  exciting  the  attention  they  merited,  that  his  hearers  never  amounted 
to  twenty."     Ottley's  Life  of  Hunter,  p.  28. 
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those  two  periods  must  strike  every  reader.      In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
ablest  Scotchmen  waste<l  their  energies  on  theological  subjects,  respecting  which 
we  have  no  trustworthy  information,  and  no  means  of  obtaining  any.     CHi  these 
topics  different  persons  and  different  nations,  equally  honest,  equally  enlightened, 
and  equally  competent,  have  entertained,  and  still  entertain,  the  most  different 
opinions,  which  they  advocate  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  support  by 
arguments  perfectly  satisfactory  to  themselves,  but  contemptuously  rejected  by 
their  opponents.     Kach  side  deeming  itself  in  possession  of  the  truth,  the  impartial 
inquirer,  that  is,  he  who  really  loves  truth  and  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain 
it,  seeks  for  some  means  by  which  he  may  fairly  adjudicate  between  these  con- 
flicting pretensions,  and  determine  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.    The 
furtlicr  he  searches,  the  more  he  becomes  convinced  that  no  such  means  are  to 
be  found,  and  that  these  questions,  if  they  do  not  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
human  understanding,  do  certainly  transcend  its  present  resources,  and  have 
no  chance  of  being  answered,  while  other  and  much  simpler  problems  are  still 
unsolved.     It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we.  ignorant  of  so  many  lower  and 
subordinate  matters,  should  l^  able  to  reach  and  penetrate  these  remote  and 
complicated  mysteries.     It  would  be  strange  if  we.  who.  notwithstanding  the 
advances  we  have  made,  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  our  career,  and  who,  like 
infants,  can  only  walk  with  unsteady  gait,  and  are  scarce  able  to  move  without 
stumbling,  even  on  plain  and  level  ground,  should  nathless  succeed  in  scaling 
those  dizzy  heights  which,  overhanging  our  path,  lure  us  on  where  we  are  snie 
to  fall.     Unfortunately,  however,  men  are  in  every  age  so  little  conadoua  of 
their  deficiencies  that  they  not  only  attempt  this  impossible  task,  but  bdieve 
they  have  achieved  it.     Of  those  who  are  a  prey  to  this  delusion,  there  are 
always  a  certain    number    who,  seated  on  their  imaginary  eminence,  are  so 
inflated  by  the  fancied  superiority,  as  to  undertake  to  instruct,  to  warn,  and  to 
rebuke  the  rest  of  mankind.     Giving  themselves  out  as  spiritual  advisers,  and 
professing  to  teach  what  they  have  not  yet  learned,  they  exhibit  in  their  own 
I)ersons  that  most  consistent  of  all  combinations,  a  combination  of  great  >^p- 
rance  with  great  arrogance.      From  this  other  evils  inevitably  follow.    The 
i^'ncirance  produces  superstition  ;  the  arrogance  produces  t3rraimy.     Hence  it  is 
that  in  a  country  like  Scotland,  where  the  pressureof  long-continued  and  adverse 
circumstances  lias  consolidated  the  power  of  these  pretenders  to  wisdom,  such 
sad   results  become  conspicuous  in  every  direction.     Not  only  the   national 
character,  but  also  the  national  literature,  feels  their  influence,  and  is  cc^nred 
1)y  them.     It  was  therefore  natural  that  in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
when  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  most  uncontrolled,  the  consequences  of 
that  authority  should  be  most  apparent.     It  was  natural  that  a  literature  should 
be  created  such  as  that  of  which  I  have  given  some  account ;  a  literature  which 
encouraged  superstition,   intolerance,  and  bigotry;    a  literature  full  of  dark 
niis^ivin^s,  nnd  of  still  darker  threats ;    a  literature  which  taught  men  that  it 
was  wrong  to  enjoy  the  presi^nt,  and  that  it  was  right  to  tremble  at  the  future; 
.1  literature,  in  a  word,  which,  sprefMing  gloom  on  every  side,  soured  the  temper, 
corrupted  the  affections.  numl>ed  the  intellect,  and  brought  into  complete  dis- 
(Tedit  those  hold  and  original  inquiries  without  which  there  can  be  no  advance 
in  human  knowledge,  an(l  ccmsecpiently  no  increase  of  human  happiness. 

To  this  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  offered  a  striking  and  most 
exhilarating  contrast.  It  seemed  as  if  in  a  moment  all  was  changed.  The 
Bailli(>s.  the  Hinnings,  the  Dicksons,  the  Durhams.  the  Flemings,  the  Frasers. 
.the  (;illes])ies,  the  (lUthries,  the  Ilalyburtons,  the  Hendersons,  the  Rutherfords, 
and  th(*  rest  of  that  numkisli  rabl>le,  were  succeeded  by  eminent  and  enterprising 
tliinkers,  whos(>  genius  lighted  up  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
minds,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the  morning,  opened  for  themselves  a  new  career. 
and  secured  for  their  country  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  European  intellect. 
Something  (A  what  they  effected  I  have  endeavoured  to  narrate  ;  much,  however, 
has  1>een  left  untold.  Hut  I  have  brought  forward  sufficient  evidence  to  ccmvinoe 
even  the  most  s(-(>ptical  reader  of  the  splendour  of  their  achievements,  and  of 
the  (hlfereuoe  l)etween  the  noble  literature  which  they  produced  and  those 
wretched  comiH)sitions  wliich  disfigured  the  preceding  century. 
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Still,  great  as  the  difference  was,  the  two  literatures  had,  as  I  have  shown, 
one  important  point  in  common.  Both  were  essentially  deductive  ;  and  the 
proof  of  this  I  have  given  at  considerable  length,  because,  though  it  has,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all  previous  inquirers,  its  consequences 
were  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  fortunes  of  Scotland,  and  are  moreover  full 
of  interest  to  those  who,  in  their  investigations  of  human  affairs,  desire  to  pene- 
trate below  the  mere  surface  and  symptoms  of  things. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  those  countries  where  science  has  been  cultivated, 
we  shall  find  that,  wherever  the  deductive  method  of  inquiry  has  predominated, 
knowledge,  though  often  increased  and  accumulated,  has  never  been  widely 
diffused.  On  the  other  hand  we  shall  find  that,  when  the  inductive  method 
has  predominated,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  always  been  considerable, 
or  at  all  events  has  been  beyond  comparison  greater  than  when  deduction  was 
prevalent.  This  holds  good  not  only  of  different  countries,  but  also  of  different 
periods  in  the  same  country.  It  even  holds  good  of  different  individuals  in  the 
same  period,  and  in  the  same  country.  If  in  any  civilized  nation  two  men 
equally  gifted  were  to  propound  some  new  and  startling  conclusion,  and  one  of 
these  men  were  to  defend  his  conclusion  by  reasoning  from  ideas  or  general 
principles,  while  the  other  man  defended  his  by  reasoning  from  particular  and 
visible  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  supposing  all  other  things  the  same, 
the  latter  man  would  gain  most  adherents.  His  conclusion  would  be  more  easily 
diffused,  simply  because  a  direct  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  palpable  facts, 
strikes  the  vulgar  with  immediate  effect  ;  while  an  appeal  to  principles  is  beyond 
their  ken,  and  as  they  do  not  sympathize  with  it,  they  are  apt  to  ridicule  it.  Facts 
seem  to  come  home  to  every  one,  and  are  undeniable.*  Principles  are  not  so 
obvious,  and,  being  often  disputed,  they  have,  to  those  who  do  not  grasp  them, 
an  unreal  and  illusory  appearance,  which  weakens  their  influence.  Hence  it  is 
that  inductive  science,  which  always  gives  the  first  place  to  facts,  is  essentially 
popular,  and  has  on  its  side  those  innumerable  persons  who  will  not  listen  to  the 
more  refined  and  subtle  teachings  of  deductive  science.  Hence,  too,  we  find 
historically  that  the  establishment  of  the  modern  inductive  philosophy,  with  its 
varied  and  attractive  experiments,  its  material  appliances,  and  its  constant 
appeal  to  the  senses,  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  awakening  of  the 
public  mind,  and  coincides  with  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  with  that  love  of 
liberty,  which  have  been  constantly  advancing  since  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
may  assuredly  say  that  scepticism  and  democracy  are  the  two  leading  features 
of  this  great  scientific  movement.  The  seventeenth  century,  which  ushered  in 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  was  remarkable  for  its  insubordinate  spirit,  especially 
in  the  country  where  that  philosophy  originated,  and  where  it  most  flourished. 
In  the  next  age  it  was  transplanted  into  France,  and  there  too  it  worked  upon 
the  popular  niind,  and  was,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

If  we  look  still  closer  into  this  interesting  question,  we  shall  find  further  cor- 
roboration of  the  view  that  the  inferences  of  an  inductive  philosophy  are  more 
likely  to  be  diffused  than  those  of  a  deductive  one.  Inductive  science  rests 
immediately  upon  experience,  or  at  all  events  upon  experiment,  which  is  merely 
experience  artificially  modified.  Now  an  immense  majority  of  mankind,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  countries,  are  by  the  constitution  of  their  minds  incapable 
of  seizing  Rxneral  principles  and  applying  them  to  daily  affairs,  without  doing 
serious  mischief  either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Such  an  application  requires 
not  only  ^reat  dexterity  but  also  a  knowledge  of  those  disturbing  causes  which 
affect  the  operaticm  of  all  general  theorems.  The  task,  being  so  difficult  to 
perform,  is  rarely  attempted  ;    and  average  men,  possessed  of  a  tolerably  sound 

[*  It  de]>eiuls  upon  the  nature  of  the  facts.  As  Buckle  has  shown,  the  clergy  found 
general  arc  eptancc  for  their  "  principles  "  because  certain  dcxitrinal  "  facts  '*  were  taken 
for  granted.  But  the  Copernican  theory,  which  established  a  new  order  of  facts,  was 
slow  tt)  win  acceptance  ;  and  the  facts  of  geology  and  biology  and  the  "  higher  criticism  *' 
fared  similarly. — Ed.] 
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judi^ent,  do  with  good  reason  rely  mainly  on  experience,  which  is  to  them  a 
safer  and  more  useful  guide  than  any  principle,  however  accurate  and  scientific 
it  might  be.  This  begets  in  their  niinds  a  prejudice  on  behalf  of  experimental 
inquiries,  and  a  corresponding  dislike  of  the  opposite  and  more  speculative 
method.  And  it  can.  I  think,  hardly  be  doubted  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  is  the  growth  of  the  industrious  dasaes, 
whose  business-like  and  methodical  habits  are  eminently  fa\'Ourable  to  empirical 
observations  of  the  uniformities  of  sequence,  since,  indeed,  on  the  accuracy  of 
such  observations  the  success  of  all  practical  affairs  depends.  Certainly  we  find 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  purely  deductive  scholasticism  of  the  Bftiddle  Ages  has 
been  everywhere  accompanied  b^'  the  spread  of  trade  :  and  whoever  will  carefully 
study  the  history  of  Kurope  will  discern  many  traces  of  a  connexion  between  the 
two  movements,  both  of  which  are  marked  by  an  increasing  respect  for  material 
and  empirical  interests,  and  a  disregard  of  ideal  and  speculative  pursuits. 

The  relation  between  all  this  and  the  popular  tendency  of  induction  is  obvioiis. 
For  one  person  who  can  think,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  persons  who  can 
r>l)ser\'e.  An  accurate  observer  is  no  doubt  rare  ;  but  an  accurate  thinker  is 
far  rarer.  Of  this  the  proofs  are  too  abundant  to  be  disputed.  Indeed,  no  one 
can  mix  with  his  fellow -creatures  without  seeing  how  much  more  natural  it  is 
for  them  to  notice  than  to  reflect  :  and  how  extremely  unusual  it  is  to  meet  with 
any  one  whose  conversation  or  whose  writings  bear  marks  of  patient  and 
original  thought.  And  inasmuch  as  thinkers  are  more  prone  to  accumulate 
ideas,  while  observers  are  more  prone  to  accumulate  facts,  the  overwhelming 
predominance  of  the  observing  class  is  a  decisive  reason  why  induction,  which 
begins  with  facts,  is  always  more  ix)pular  than  deduction,  which  begins  with 
ideas.  It  is  often  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  all  deduction  is  preceded 
by  induction  ;  so  that,  in  cver>'  syllogism,  the  major  premiss,  however  obvioos 
and  necessary  it  may  appear,  is  merely  a  generalization  of  facts,  or  a  record  of 
what  the  senses  had  already  observed.  But  this  opinion,  whether  true  or  &lse, 
does  not  alTcct  what  I  have  just  stated,  because  it  concerns  the  origin  of  onr 
knowledge,  and  not  its  subsequent  treatment ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  metaphysical 
opinion,  rather  than  a  logical  one.  For,  even  supposing  that  all  deduction  rests 
ultimately  on  induction,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  there  are  innumerable 
cas(-s  in  which  the  induction  takes  place  at  so  eariy  a  period  of  life  that  we  axe 
unconscious  of  it ,  and  can  by  no  effort  recall  the  process.  The  axioms  of  geometry 
afford  a  good  specimen  of  this.  No  one  can  tell  when  or  how  he  first  believed 
that  tlie  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  or  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  e(|ual  to  one  another.  All  these  preliminary  steps  are  concealed 
from  us,  and  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  deduction  are  displajfed  in  the  subse- 
rjuent  ste]\s  1)y  which  the  major  premiss  is  adjusted,  and,  as  it  were,  fitted  to  the 
minor.  This  often  requires  great  subtlety  of  thought,  and  in  every  instance 
the  external  world  is  put  aside,  and  lost  sight  of.  The  process,  beiag  ideal,  has 
no  concern  either  with  observations  or  experiments.  The  suggestions  of  the 
senses  are  shut  out,  while  the  mind  passes  through  a  long  train  of  successive 
syllo^isins,  in  which  each  c(mc1usi(m  is  turned  into  the  premiss  of  a  new  argument. 
until  at  h-n^th  an  inference  is  deductively  obtained  which,  to  those  who  merely 
hear  it  enunciated.  se(*ms  to  have  no  ccmnexion  with  the  first  premisses,  though 
in  reahty  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  them. 

A  method  so  recondite,  and  so  hidden  from  the  public  gaze,  can  never  command 
the  ])ni)ii(:  syin])athy.  I'nless,  therefore,  the  human  mind  should  undergo  some 
remarkabh*  change  in  its  nature  as  well  as  in  its  resources,  the  sensuous  process 
of  working  upwards  from  particular  facts  to  general  principles  will  always  be 
more  attractive  than  tlie  ideal  process  of  working  downwards  from  princiiues  to 
facts.  In  iHith  cases  tiien^  is  no  doubt  a  line  of  argument  essentially  ideal;  just 
as  in  botii  cases  then^s  an  assemblage  of  facts  essentially  sensuous.  No  method 
is  pure,  or  stands  entirely  by  itself.  But  inasmuch  as  in  induction  the  facts 
anr  more  ])rominent  than  tlie  ideas,  while  in  deduction  the  ideas  are  more 
prominent  than  the  facts,  it  is  evident  that  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  former 
plan  will  as  a  f^eneral  rule  o1)tain  a  wider  assent  than  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  latter  plan.     Obtaining  a  wider  assent,  they  will  produce  more  dedsave 
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results,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  shape  the  national  character  and  influence  the 
course  of  national  affairs. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  theology.  There  the  inductive  method,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  is  inapplicable,  and  nothing  remains  but  deduction,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  theologian.  For  he  has  a  peculiar  resource 
which  supplies  him  with  general  principles  from  which  he  can  argue  ;  and  the 
possession  of  this  resource  forms  the  fundamental  difference  between  him  and 
the  man  of  science.  Science  is  the  result  of  inquiry  ;  theology  is  the  result  of 
faith.  In  the  one  the  spirit  of  doubt  ;  in  the  other  the  spirit  of  belief.  In 
science  originality  is  the  })arent  of  discovery,  and  is  therefore  a  merit  ;  in 
theology  it  is  the  parent  of  heresy,  and  is  therefore  a  crime.  Every  system 
of  religion  the  world  has  yet  seen  recognizes  faith  as  an  indispensable  duty;  but 
to  every  system  of  science  it  is  a  hindrance  instead  of  a  duty,  inasmuch  as  it 
discourages  those  inquisitive  and  innovating  habits  on  which  all  intellectual 
progress  depends.  The  theologian,  thus  turning  credulity  into  an  honour,  and 
valuing  men  in  proporticm  as  they  are  simple-minded  and  easy  of  belief,  has  little 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  facts,  which  indeed  he  sets  at  open  defiance  in  his 
eagerness  to  narrate  portentous  and  often  miraculous  events.  To  the  inductive 
philosopher  such  a  licence  is  forbidden.  He  is  obliged  to  ground  his  inferences 
on  facts  which  no  one  disputes,  or  which,  at  all  events,  any  one  can  either  verify 
for  himself,  or  see  verified  by  others.  And  if  he  does  not  adopt  this  course,  his 
inferences,  be  they  ever  so  true,  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  working  them- 
selves into  the  popular  mind,  because  tliey  will  savour  of  a  subtlety  and  refine- 
ment of  thought  which,  more  than  anything  else,  predisposes  common  under- 
standings to  reject  the  conclusions  at  wliich  philosophers  arrive. 

From  th(^  facts  and  arguments  containetl  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  redder  will.  1  trust,  be  able  to  see  why  it  was  that  the  Scotch  intellect  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  pre-eminently  deductive  ;  and 
also  why  it  was  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Scotch  literature,  notwith- 
stan<lin;^  its  brilliancy,  its  power,  and  the  splendid  discoveries  of  which  it  was 
the  veliicle,  produced  little  or  no  effect  on  the  nation  at  large.  That  literature, 
by  its  bold  and  innovating  character,  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  to  disturb  ancient 
prejudices,  and  to  rouse  up  a  s])irit  of  inquiry,  l^ut  its  method,  both  of  investiga- 
tion and  ot  ])r()ot,  was  too  refined  to  suit  ordinary  understandings.*  Therefore, 
upon  ordinary  iiiuhTstandings  it  was  inoperative.  In  Scotland,  as  in  ancient 
Greece  and  in  modern  (iermany,  the  intellectual  classes,  being  essentially 
deductive,  1ki\ e  Ix^en  unable  to  influence  the  main  body  of  the  people. f  They 
have  considered  things  at  too  great  an  altitude,  and  at  too  great  a  remove.  In 
Greece,  Aristotle  alone  liad  a  true  idea  of  what  induction  really  was.  But  even 
he  knew  nolliing  of  crucial  instances  and  the  theory  of  averages,  the  two  capital 
resources  of  tliat  inductive  ])iiilosophy  whicli  we  now  j)ossess.  Neither  did  he, 
nor  any  of  the  ^reat  (ierinan  ]:>liilos()phers,  nor  any  of  the  great  Scotch  philoso- 
pliers,  atUicli  sufficitiil  importance  J  to  the  slow  ancl  cautious  method  of  gradually 
rising  from  each  ^generalization  to  tlie  one  immediately  above  it,  without  omitting 
any  internudiale  generalization.  On  this  method  J3acon,indecd,insists  too  strongly, 


[*  There  is  a  perplexity  here  which  Buckle  has  nut  sought  to  solve.  If  "  the  Scutch 
iiitelleit"  was  chnhu  tive,  why  slit»uld  deductive  reasoning  fail  to  "suit"  it,  even  in  the 
(  ase  of  the  ( <niiiii(.ii  people  ?  If  they  could  best  be  appealed  to  by  inductive  reasoning, 
why  say  the  national  intellect  is  deductive  ?  It  seems  necessary  to  restate  the  case. 
DediKtive  dialc(  tic  resulted  from  the  pulpit  practice;  but  pulpit  authority,  rooted  in 
a  popular  form  of  church  government,  excluded  sceptical  doctrine  of  all  kinds.  The  obstacle 
was  thns  secondary,  not  primary. — ICd.] 

|t  The  ( lerii;y,  in  terms  uf  Buckle's  own  exposition,  are  "essentially  deductive,"  and 
yet  hcivi'  a  great  influence  over  the  people.  It  is  thus  not  the  dialectic  method,  but 
the  preliminary  beliefs,  and  the  state  of  culture  as  detennining  these,  that  explain  the 
small  intiucncc  of  the  critical  literature  in  the  period  in  question. — Ed.] 

\X  Above,  p.  873,  Aristotle  has  been  credited  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  methods. — Ed.] 
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since  many  most  important  discoveries  have  been  made  independently  of  it,  or, 
I  should  rather  say.  in  contradiction  to  it.  But  it  is  a  wonderful  weapon,  and 
none  except  men  of  real  genius  can  dispens-j  with  its  use.  And  when  they  do 
dis(x.'nsc  with  it,  they  cut  themselves  off  from  the  general  sympathies  of  thdr 
age  and  country.  For  these  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which  they 
neglect,  are  precisely  those  parts  of  philosophy  which,  being  least  removed  ixam 
the  region  of  visible  facts,  are  best  understood  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
form  the  only  common  ground  between  thinkers  and  practitioners.  They  are 
a  s<jrt  of  middle  term,  which,  being  comprehended  by  both  classes,  is  accessiUe 
to  either.  In  all  deductive  reasoning  this  intermediate  and,  if  I  may  so  say. 
neutral  territory  disappears,  and  the  two  classes  have  no  meeting-place.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Scotch  philosophy,  like  the  German  philosophy,  and  like  the  Greek 
philosophy,  has  had  no  national  influence.  But  in  England  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  France  since  the  eighteenth  century,  the  prevailing  philosophy 
has  been  inductive,  and  has  therefore  not  only  affected  the  intellectual  claaaes. 
hut  also  moved  the  public  mind.  The  German  philosophers  are  far  saperior. 
lM)th  in  depth  and  in  comprehensiveness,  to  the  philosophers  either  of  France  or 
of  England.  Their  profound  researches  have  however  done  so  little  for  their 
country  that  the  Cierman  people  arc  every  way  inferior  to  the  French  and  Eng^ 
people.  So  too  in  the  philos(jphy  of  ancient  Greece  we  find  a  vast  body  of 
massive  and  original  thought,  and,  wliat  is  infinitely  better,  we  find  a  boldiuss 
of  inquiry  and  a  passionate  love  of  truth  such  as  no  modem  nation  has  sur- 
passed, and  few  modern  nations  have  equalled.  But  the  method  of  that  philo- 
sophy was  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its  propagation.  The  people  were  untouched, 
and  went  grovelling  on  in  their  old  folly,  a  prey  to  superstitions,  most  of  which 
the  great  thinkers  despised  and  often  attacked,  but  could  bv  no  means  root  out. 
Jlad,  however,  as  those  suixjrstitions  were,  we  may  confidently  say  that  they  vrcre 
less  noxious,  that  is,  less  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  man,  than  the  repulsive 
and  liorribic  notions  a<lvocated  by  the  Switch  clergy,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Scotch  people.  And  on  those  notions  the  Scotch  philosophy  could  make  no 
impression.  In  Sajtland,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  superstition  and 
science,  the  most  irreconcilable  of  all  enemies,  flourished  side  by  side,  unaUe  to 
weaken  each  other,  and  unable  indeed  to  come  into  collision  with  each  other.* 
There  was  coexistence  without  contact.  The  two  forces  kept  apart,  and  the 
result  was  that  while  the  Scotch  thinkers  were  creating  a  noble  and  most 
enlightenec!  literature,  the  Scotch  people,  refusing  to  listen  to  those  great  masters 
of  wisdom  which  their  country  |)ossesseil,  remained  in  darkness,  leaving  the  bUnd 
to  folhnv  the  blind,  and  no  one  there  to  help  them. 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  observe  how  little  effect  was  produced  by  the  many 
great  works  written  by  Scotchmen  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  we  except  the 
Wealth  nj  Satioiis,  I  can  hardly  call  to  mind  one  which  has  perceptiUy  inflnenced 
]>ul)lic  opinion.  'Hie  reason  of  this  exception  may  be  easily  explained.  The 
Wialth  of  iVfi//r>;}.s  restricted  the  action  of  government  within  narrower  limits  than 
had  ever  been  assigned  to  it  by  any  other  book  of  great  merit.  No  previous 
))olitical  writer  of  admitted  genius  had  left  so  mu(^  to  the  people,  and  had 
(I(>ii).'ni(l(>(!  for  them  so  much  lil)erty  in  managing  their  own  affairs,  as  Adam 
Smith  (lid.  The  U'talth  of  Sations,  l)eing  thus  eminently  a  democratic  book, 
was  sure  to  llnd  favour  in  Scotland,  which  was  eminently  a  democratic  country. 
Directly  men  heard  its  conclusi(ms.  they  were  prcjudic^  in  favour  of  its  argu- 
ments. So,  t(H),  in  iCnglaiid.  that  love  of  liberty  which  for  many  centuries  has 
been  our  leading  characteristic,  and  which  does  us  more  real  honour  than  all  our 
con(inests,  all  our  literature,  and  all  our  philosophy  put  together,  invariably 
causes  a  po])uULr  bias  (»n  behalf  of  any  claim  to  freedom.  We,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  activity  of  interested  parties,  were  predisposed  to  the  side  of 
free  trade  as  one  of  tin;  MK^ins  of  letting  each  man  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own. 
Hut  to  iniagin(>  tliat  onh'nary  minds  are  capable  of  mastering  such  a  work  as  the 

[*  All  exaggeration.    Superstition  was  certainly  weakened  in  the  eighteenth  as  com- 
pared  with  the  seventeenth  century. — Ed.] 
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Wealth  of  Nations,  and  of  following  without  confusion  its  long  and  intricate 
arguments,  is  simply  absurd.  It  has  been  read  by  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  accept  its  conclusions  because  they  like  them  ;  which  is  merely  saying 
because  the  movement  of  the  age  tends  that  way.*  The  other  great  work  of 
Adam  Smith,  namely  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  has  had  no  influence  except 
on  a  very  small  class  of  metaphysicians,  although  its  style  is,  as  some  think, 
superior  to  that  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  it  is  certainly  easier  to  understand. 
It  is  moreover  much  shorter,  which  to  most  readers  is  no  small  recommendation; 
and  it  deals  with  subjects  of  great  interest,  which  come  home  to  the  feelings  of 
all.  But  the  age,  not  caring  for  its  conclusions,  neglected  its  arguments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Wealth  of  Nations  harmonized  with  the  general  tendency, 
and  its  success  was  supreme.  It  quickly  moved,  not  only  philosophers,  but  even 
statesmen  and  politicians,  who  eventually  f  put  into  force  its  leading  recommenda- 
tions, though,  as  their  laws  and  their  speeches  abundantly  prove,  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  mastering  those  great  principles  which  underlie  it,  and  of  which 
the  freedom  of  trade  is  but  a  minor  accessory. 

Putting  aside  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  Scotch  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century  did  scarcely  anything  for  Scotland,  considered  as  a 
whole.  How  it  has  failed  in  its  great  aim  of  weakening  superstition  is  but  too 
apparent  to  whoever  has  travelled  in  that  country,  and  observed  the  habits 
and  turn  of  mind  still  predominant.  Many  able  and  enlightened  men  who  live 
there  are  so  cowed  by  the  general  spirit  that  for  their  own  comfort,  and  for 
the  peace  of  their  families,  they  make  no  resistance,  but  tacitly  comply  with 
what  they  heartily  despise.  That  they  err  in  doing  so,  I  at  least  firmly  believe  ; 
though  I  know  that  many  honest  and  in  every  respect  competent  judges  are  of 
opinion  that  no  man  is  bound  to  be  a  martyr,  or  to  jeopardize  his  personal 
interests,  unless  he  clearly  sees  his  way  to  some  immediate  public  good.  To  me 
however  it  appears  that  this  is  a  narrow  view,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  every 
one  is  to  set  his  face  in  direct  ojiposition  to  what  he  believes  to  be  false,  and, 
having  done  that,  leave  tlie  results  of  his  conduct  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Still,  the  temptation  to  a  contrary  course  is  always  very  strong,  and  in  a  country 
like  Scotland  is  by  many  deemed  irresistible.  In  no  other  Protestant  nation, 
and  indeed  in  no  C  atholic  nation  except  Spain,  will  a  man  who  is  known  to  hold 
unorthodox  opinions  find  his  life  equally  uncomfortable. t  In  a  few  of  the 
large  towns  he  may  possibly  escape  animadversion  if  his  sentiments  are  not 
too  bold,  and  are  not  too  openly  expressed.  If  he  is  timid  and  taciturn,  his 
heresy  may  perchance  be  overlooked.  Hut  even  in  large  towns  impunity  is 
the  exception.  an<l  not  the  rule.  F.ven  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  in  that  centre 
of  intelligence  which  once  boasted  of  being  the  Modern  Athens,  a  whisper  will 
quickly  circulate  that  such  an  one  is  to  be  avoided,  for  that  he  is  a  free-thinker  ; 
as  if  free-thinking  were  a  crime,  or  as  if  it  were  not  better  to  be  a  free-thinker 
than  a  slavish  thinker.  In  other  j)arts,  that  is,  in  Scotland  generally,  the  state 
of  things  is  far  worse.  1  sj)eak  not  on  vague  rumour,  but  from  what  I  know  as 
existing  at  the  ])resent  time,  and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  vouch  and  hold 
myself  n'sp()nsii)le.  1  challenge  any  one  to  contradict  my  asserti(m,  when  I  say 
that,  at  this  monuut,  nearly  all  over  Scotland  the  finger  of  scorn  is  pointed  at 
every  man  who,  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  sacred  antl  inalienable  right  of  free  judgment, 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  those  religious   notions   and  to  practise   those   religious 

[*  Here  ag.iin  it  is  in  effect  denied  that  Sniitli  in  any  degree  inade  the  movement  of 
the  a^e.  On  that  \  iew,  wherein  lay  the  importance  of  his  book  ?  And  how  can  any 
hook  be  important  ?  Below,  it  is  avowed  that  Smith's  book  moved  politicians.  On 
the  general  ]>rinciples  above  laid  down,  however,  it  was  radically  unfitted  to  influence 
either  Seotl.uul  or  h^n^land,  the  former  being  theological  in  its  deductiveness,  and  the 
hitter  too  inthietive  to  rare  for  deduction.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  say  that  Smith 
motlifred  the  liabits  of  thought  of  both  countries. — Ed.] 

[t  It.,  after  seventy  years!     Such  practical  success  is  not  exactly  dazzling. — Ed.] 
[J  Probably  matters  were  as  bad,  when  Buckle  wrote,  in  Scandinavia.     Certainly 
they  were  in  Ulster. — Ed.] 
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customs,  which  tiniL-.  indeed,  has  cuusecrated.  but  many  of  which  are  repulsive 
to  the  eye  ot  reason,  though  to  all  of  them,  however  irrational  they  may  be.  the 
people  iiilherc  with  sullen  and  inticxible  obstinacy.  Knowing  that  these  words 
will  be  widely  read  and  circulated  in  Scotland,  and  averse  as  I  naturally  am  to 
briuK  on  myself  the  hostility  of  a  nation  for  whose  many  sterling  and  valuable 
(pialities  I  entertain  sincere  respect.  I  do  nevertheless  deliberately  affirm  that 
in  no  civilized  country  is  toleration  so  little  understood,  and  that  in  none  is  the 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  of  persecution  so  extensively  diffused.  Nor  can  any  one 
wonder  that  such  should  be  the  case,  who  observes  what  is  going  on  there.  The 
churches  are  as  crowded  as  they  were  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  filled  with 
devout  and  ignorant  worshippers,  who  flock  together  to  listen  to  opinions  of 
which  the  Middle  Ages  alone  were  worthy.*  Those  opinions  they  treasure  m, 
and  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  or  enter  into  the  daily  business  of  Iw. 
they  put  them  in  force.  And  the  result  is  that  there  runs  through  the  entire 
country  a  sour  and  fanatical  spirit,  an  aversion  to  innocent  gaiety,  a  disposition 
to  limit  the  enjoyments  of  others,  and  a  love  of  inquiring  into  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  of  interfering  with  them,  such  as  is  hsirdly  anywhere  else  to  be 
found  ;  while  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  flourishes  a  national  creed,  gloomy 
and  austere  to  the  last  degree,  a  creed  which  is  full  of  forebodings  and  thxeats 
and  horrors  of  every  sort,  and  which  rejoices  in  proclaiming  to  mankind  how 
wretched  and  miserable  they  are.  how  small  a  portion  of  them  can  be  saved, 
ami  what  an  overwhelming  majority  is  necessarily  reserved  for  excruciating. 
unsi)eakable,  and  eternal  agony. 

Hcff^re  bringing  this  v<»lunie  to  a  close,  it  may  be  fitting  that  I  should  nanate 
an  o\eiit  which,  notwithstanding  its  recent  occurrence,  and  the  great  attention 
it  e.vcito'l  at  the  time,  has,  amid  the  pressure  of  weightier  matters,  fallen  into 
c«mif)arative  oblivion,  although  it  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who  study  the  vaiions 
forms  of  national  character,  while  it  moreover  supplies  an  admirable  illustration 
of  tho  essential  antagonism  which  still  exists  between  the  Scotch  and  English 
minds  ;  an  antagonism  extremely  remarkable  when  found  among  nations  both 
of  whom.  besi(l(>s  being  contiguous  and  constantly  mixing  together,  speak  the 
bamc  langiiaRc,  read  the  same  IxMiks,  belong  to  the  same  empire,  and  possess  the 
same  intercuts,  and  yet  are  in  many  important  respects  as  different  as  if  there 
had  n»;ver  been  any  means  of  their  influencing  each  other,  and  as  if  they  had 
never  had  any  thing  in  common. 

in  the  year  1S53  the  cholera,  after  having  committed  serious  ravages  in  many 
]>arts  of  luirope.  visiteil  Scotland.  There  it  was  sure  to  find  numerous  victims 
anmn;^  a  badly  fed.  badly  housed,  and  not  over-cleanly  people.  For  if  there 
is  one  thing  l>etter  established  than  another  respecting  this  disease,  it  is  that  it 
invariably  attacks  with  tiie  greatest  effect  those  classes  who  from  poverty  or 
from  sloth  are  imperfectly  nourished,  neglect  their  persons,  and  live  in  dirty,iU- 
dr.iined.  or  ill-ventilate<l dwellings.  InScotland  such  classes  are  very  numerous. 
In  Scotland,  tin  iviore.  the  cholera  must  needs  be  very  fatal.  In  this  there  was 
not  lung  mysterious.  On  the  contrary,  the  mystery  would  have  been  if  an 
epidvniic  like  the  .\siatic  cholera  had  spared  a  cimntry  like  Scotland,  where  all 
tlie  materials  were  co!U-cle«l  on  which  pestilence  feeds,  and  where  filth,  penary, 
and  disorder  abound  (»n  every  siile. 

rn<lrr  those  circumstances  it  must  have  been  evident,  not  merely  to  men  of 
Mienre  but  to  all  men  of  ])lain,  soimd  imdcrstanding,  who  would  apply  their 
minds  to  tlie  matter  without  prejudice,  that  the  Scotch  had  only  one  way  of 
successfully  grappling  with  their  terrible  enemy.     It  behoved  them  to  feed  their 

[*  The  aiucuiit  r>f  pro^ncss  made  since  Buckle  wTote  may  be  gathered  from  a  report 
ill  thr  Wcc'kly  Scot!.mitti  of  May  30,  1003.  bearing  tl)c  headings  : — "  What  doonr  Ministen 
Ik'lirve  ?  *'  **  Suckled  in  a  Creed  Outwuni."  The  repeat  is  an  account  of  a  speech 
in  the  (irneral  AssiMiibly  df  the  Church  uf  Scotland  by  Principal  Story  of  Glasgow* 
•  »n  the  (iuesti(jii  of  creed  subscription.  Dr.  Stury  makes  reference  to  "the  steady,  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  "  with  the  rule  uf  subscription,  and  goes  on  to  indici'some  of  the 
ethical  d^xtrines  uf  the  Confession  in  a  fashion  suggestive  of  a  free -thinking  lecture. — ^Ed.] 
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poor,  to  cleanse  their  cesspools,  and  to  ventilate  their  houses.  If  they  had  done 
this,  and  done  it  quickly,  thousands  of  lives  would  have  been  spared.  But  they 
neglected  it,  and  the  country  was  thrown  into  mourning.  Nay,  they  not  only 
neglected  it,  but,  moved  by  that  dire  superstition  which  sits  like  an  incubus  upon 
them,  they  adopted  a  course  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  full  operation, 
would  have  aggravated  the  calamity  to  a  frightful  extent.  It  is  well  known 
that  whenever  an  epidemic  is  raging,  physical  exhaustion  and  mental  depression 
make  the  human  frame  more  liable  to  it,  and  are  therefore  especially  to  be  guarded 
against.  But  though  this  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  the  Scotch  clergy, 
backed,  sad  to  say,  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Scotch  people,  wished  the  public 
authorities  to  take  a  step  which  was  certain  to  cause  physical  exhaustion,  and  to 
encourage  mental  depression.  In  the  name  of  religion,  whose  offices  •they  thus 
abused  and  perverted  to  the  detriment  of  man,  instead  of  employing  them  for  his 
benefit,  they  insisted  on  the  propriety  of  ordering  a  national  fast,  which  in  so 
superstitious  a  country  was  sure  to  be  rigidly  kept,  and,  being  rigidly  kept, 
was  equally  sure  to  enfeeble  thousands  of  delicate  persons,  and,  before  twenty- 
four  hours  were  passed,  prepare  them  to  receive  that  deadly  poison  which  was 
already  lurking  around  them,  and  which  hitherto  they  had  just  strength  enough 
to  resist.  The  public  fast  was  also  to  be  accompanied  by  a  public  humiliation, 
in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  appal  the  mind  and  fill  it  with  terror. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  preachers  were  to  thunder  from  their  pulpits  and 
proclaim  aloud  the  sins  of  the  land  ;  while  the  poor  benighted  people,  panic- 
struck,  were  to  sit  in  awe,  were  to  remain  the  whole  day  without  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  retire  to  their  beds,  weeping  and  starved.  Then  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Deity  would  be  propitiated,  and  the  plague  be  stayed.  As  soon  as  the 
entire  nation  had  taken  the  course  which  of  all  others  was  most  certain  to 
increase  the  mortality,  it  was  believed  that  man  having  done  his  worst,  the 
Almighty  would  interpose,  would  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  by  working  a 
miracle,  would  preserve  his  creatures  from  what,  without  a  miracle,  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  own  deliberate  act. 

This  was  the  scheme  projected  by  the  Scotch  clergy,  and  they  were  determined 
to  put  it  into  execution.  To  give  greater  effect  to  it,  they  called  upon  England 
to  help  them,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1853  ^^^  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  thinking 
that  from  their  position  they  were  bound  to  take  the  lead,  caused  their  Moderator 
to  address  a  letter,  ostensibly  to  the  English  Minister,  but  in  reality  to  the  English 
nation.  In  this  choice  production,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  lying  before  me, 
the  Home  Secretary  is  assured  that  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  had  delayed 
appointing  a  day  for  fasting  and  humiliation  on  their  own  ecclesiastical  authority, 
because  they  thought  it  likely  that  one  would  be  appointed  by  the  royal  authority. 
But  as  this  had  not  been  done,  the  Presbytery  respectfully  requested  to  be  in- 
formed if  it  was  intended  to  be  done.  They  apologized  for  the  liberty  they  were 
taking  ;  they  had  no  desire  unduly  to  intrude  themselves  ;  neither  did  they  wish 
the  Home  Secretary  to  answer  their  question  unless  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
doing  so.  Still,  if  he  were  able  to  answer  it,  they  would  be  glad.  For  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Asiatic  cholera  was  in  the  country  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  were  interested  in  knowing  if  the  appointment  by 
the  Queen  of  a  national  fast  was  in  contemplation.3o<> 

This  letter,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  was  sure  to  become  well 
known  and  to  be  widely  read,  was  evidently  intended  to  act  on  public  opinion 
in  P^n<^land.  It  was  in  fact  a  covert  reproach  on  the  English  Government  for 
liaving  neglected  its  spiritual  duties,  and  for  not  having  perceived  that  fasting 

3<x)  "  The  members  were  of  opinion,"  writes  the  Moderator,  "  The  members  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  likely,  in  the  circumstances,  that  a  national  fast  would  be  appointed 
on  royal  authority.  For  this  reason,  they  delayed  making  an  appointment  for  this 
locality,  and  directed  me,  in  the  meantime,  respectfully  to  request  that  you  would  be 
pleased  to  say — if  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  do  so — whether  the  appointment  of 
a  national  fast  by  the  Queen  is  in  contemplation.  The  Presbytery  hope  to  be  excused 
tor  the  liberty  they  use  in  preferring  this  request." 
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vtijA  ihe  most  eflectunl  wuy  of  stopping  an  epidemic.     In  Scoilntu].  g4^iicrHll| 
it  nceivct]  gte^X  pru^\  an<J  vt^ls  regard^  as  a  fUgni&ed  rtrbiikc  adilrr^^-<^  i^^  *V 
irre^Ltfioufi  habits  of  the  English  pcopU*  who.  seeing  the  tholera  at  i' 
owtfriy  occupied  themselves  with  sanitarjr  measures,  and  t^amad  devices  ' 
tbe  pubhc  health,  fihowrnf  thereby  that  they  trusti^d  too  much  to  tbi^  ia^im* 
the  nesb.     In  England,  on  the  other  liand^  this  nianiiesto  of  the  Scotch  Chiix* 
wwt  met  with  almost  uuivcT^al  ridtculc^  and  itideed  found  no  favourers  *xee| 
ftinoQg  the  most  ignorant  and  credxdous  part  of  the  nation.*     Th^  mimstrr 
whom  it  was  addre»»ed  was  Lord  Palmeraton,  a  man  of   vast  experimcc^ 
perhaps  better  acquainted  ivitb  public  opinion  than  any  politician  of  iiU  liioe. 
He*  being  well  a\\'are  of  the  difference  between  Scotland  and  FntHiinuT    knt^r 
that  whatVas  suitable  for  one  country  was  not  suitable  for  the  •*  t 

notions  which  the  Scotch  deemed  religious,  the  English  deemeti  :  i 

a  former  occasion,  the  imperial  government,  yielding  to  the  tlamout  wliich 
few  active  and  interested  men  sacceeiled  in  ra^iinng.  hatl  been  foolish  enough 
set  themselves  in  this  matter  in  opposition  to  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  to  ^ni^ 
public  observances!  which,  happily,  were  not  3inctly  obeyed,  but  whrchn  in 
far  as  they  were  obeyed,  heig:htened  the  generaJ  terror  by  ^  "^  "  "^J?  tiatn 
fears  with  supernatural  ones,  and  thus,  depressinj?  the  ner^'«.  .1  mcr>^a;h<^ 

the  chance  of  mortaUty  from  the  pestilence*  Tn  have  the  pi.^^  ..  ,.ur  co\:ntTv 
is  bad  enoughn  since*  do  what  we  may,  many  victims  wtU  be  struck  down  hy  kt 
But  a  fearful  responsibility  is  entailed  upon  those  who.  at  such  it.  pcrnod,  inM^od 
of  exerting  themselves  to  check  itt  ravages,  either  by  precanUonAry  tmsiAures 
or  by  soothing  and  reassuring  the  people,  do  everything  m  th'^r  pfywrr  \n 
aggravate  the  calamity,  by  encouraging  that  superstitious  dread  v.-  '  ' .  ■  ■ .  - 
the  popular  energy  at  the  very  moment  when  energy  is  most 
troubles  the  coolness,  the  self- reliance  *  and  self -possession,  witinui 
crisis  of  national  danger  can  ever  be  averted. 

This  time,  huwever.  there  was  no  risk  o*  the  government  committinj^  > 
a  blunder.     Lord  Palmerston,  who  knew  that  the  i^und  sense  of  the   Hngli 
people  would  support  him  in  what  he  was  doing,  directed  a  letter  to  he  Mrnt 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh »  whichj  unless  T  am  greatly  mistaken,  -will  m  lutu] 
ages  be  cjuoted   as  an  interesting  document  for  illustrating  the  history  ol  t 
progress  of  public  opinion,     A  century  ago,  any  statesman  who  had  wnttco  »ucj7 
a  letter  would  have  been  driven  from  office  by  a  storm  oi  geneml  in^lijt^aivon. 
Two  centuries  ago,  the  consequences  to  bun  would  have  K+tjn  still  more  rliJiasinni^, 
and  would   indeed   have  ruined  him  socially,  as  well  as  politicfdly.     For  in   it 
be  sets  at  defiance  those  superstitious  fancies  respecting  the  origin  of    disease 
which  were  once  universally  cherished  35  an  essential  ivart  of  every  rebpoaa 
creed.     Traditions,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  iu  the  thei^lof^iCid  littfrutu; 
of  all  Pagan  countries,  of  aU  Cathohc  countries,  and  of  sM  PrtAvt^um  cT>Tintrti 
are  quietly  put  aside  as  if  they  were  matters  of  no  m^Tmmt.  itnd  as  if  it  were 
worth  while  to  discuss  them.     The  Scotch  clergy,  -  -  (hr  oJd  grt>und 

which  the  members  of  their  profession   had  alwav  ij>ttompd  to  M^mj, 

took  for  granted  that  the  cholera  was  the  result  "ui  th-.   1  in  -  -.  and  wa* 

intended  to  chasti^ce  our  sins.     In  the  reply  which  they  no^^  ftnm  tht 

EngUsii  Government,  a  doctrine  was  enunciated  whivh  lo  I  ,,^:,  ,.:.j^n  *?<iuh 
right  enough,  but  which  to  Scotchmen  ^iounded  very  profane. f  The  l^e^bytcry 
were  informed  that  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  regulated  by  natural  biw^  iji 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  which  the  weal  or  v?oe  of  niiuikind  depcntH.*oi 

^  "The  weal  or  woe  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  obs«rvAncc  ^  neidect  ^ 

laws/' 

[•  Buckle  here  somewhat  overstates  the  English  eniightomnciil  of  hiA  tUy. 
ignorant  and  credulous,  then  as  now,  formed  p  large  party,— Ht),] 

[f  This  passage,  which  affirma  that  Englishtneu  in  general  were   rtttionaJisilCi  ahA 
Srotchmen   fii  general  supernatural istic,  ii  one  ef  the  ffillad»  whidi  flaw  frotn 
habit  of  takiuj;  nations  as  entities  in  matters  of  opiuion.^End 
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of  those  laws  connects  disease  with  the  exhalations  of  bodies  ;  and  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  law  that  contagion  spreads,  either  in  crowded  cities,  or  in  places  where 
vegetable  decomposition  is  going  on.  Man,  by  exerting  himself,  can  disperse 
or  neutralize  these  noxious  influences.  The  appearance  of  the  cholera  proves 
that  he  has  not  exerted  himself.  The  towns  have  not  been  purified  ;  hence  the 
root  of  the  evil.  The  Home  Secretary,  therefore,  advised  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  that  it  was  better  to  cleanse  than  to  fast.  He  thought  that  the  plague 
being  upon  them,  activity  was  preferable  to  humiliation.  It  was  now  autumn, 
and  before  the  hot  weather  would  return  a  considerable  period  must  elapse. 
That  period  should  be  employed  in  destroying  the  causes  of  disease,  by  improving 
the  abodes  of  the  poor.  If  this  were  done,  all  would  go  well.  Otherwise,  pesti- 
lence would  be  sure  to  revisit  them,  "  in  spite  " — I  quote  the  words  of  the  English 
minister — "  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united  but  inactive 
nation."  3^2 

This  correspondence  between  the  Scotch  clergy  and  the  English  statesman 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  passing  episode  of  light  or  temporary  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  it  represents  that  terrible  struggle  between  theology  and  science 
which,  hav  ng  begun  in  the  persecution  of  science  and  in  the  martyrdom  of  scien- 
tific men,  has  in  these  later  days  taken  a  happier  turn,  and  is  now  manifestly 
destroying  that  old  theological  spirit  which  has  brought  so  much  misery  and 
ruin  upon  the  world.  The  ancient  superstition,  which  was  once  universal,  but 
is  now  slowly  though  surely  dying  away,  represented  the  Deity  as  being  con- 
stantly moved  to  anger,  delighting  in  seeing  His  creatures  abase  and  mortify 
themselves,  taking  pleasure  in  their  sacrifices  and  their  austerities,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  they  could  do,  constantly  inflicting  on  them  the  most  grievous 
punishments,  among  which  the  different  forms  of  pestilence  were  conspicuous. 
It  is  by  science,  and  by  science  alone,  that  these  horrible  delusions  are  being 
dissipated.^  Events  which  formerly  were  deemed  supernatural  visitations  are 
now  shown  to  depend  upon  natural  causes,  and  to  be  amenable  to  natural 
remedies.  Man  can  predict  them,  and  man  can  deal  with  them.  Being  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  own  antecedents,  no  room  is  left  for  the  notion  of  their 
being  special  inflictions.  This  great  change  in  our  opinions  is  fatal  to  theology, 
but  is  serviceable  to  religion.  For  by  it  science,  instead  of  being  the  enemy  of 
religion,  becomes  its  ally.  Religion  is  to  each  individual  according  to  the  inward 
light  with  which  he  is  endowed.  In  different  characters,  therefore,  it  assumes 
different  forms,  and  can  never  be  reduced  to  one  common  and  arbitrary  rule. 
Theology  on  the  other  hand,  claiming  authority  over  all  minds,  and  refusing  to 
recognize  their  essential  divergence,  seeks  to  compel  them  to  a  single  creed,  and 
sets  up  one  standard  of  absolute  truth,  by  which  it  tests  every  one's  opinions  ; 
presumptuously  condemning  those  who  disagree  with  that  standard.  Such 
arrogant  pretensions  need  means  of  support.  Those  means  are  threats  which 
in  ignorant  times  are  universally  believed,  and  which  by  causing  fear  produce 
submission.  Hence  it  is  that  the  books  of  every  theological  system  narrate 
acts  of  the  grossest  cruelty,  which,  without  the  least  hesitation,  are  ascribed  to 
the  direct  interposition  of  God.  Humane  and  gentle  natures  revolt  at  such 
cruelties,  even  while  they  try  to  believe  them.  It  is  the  business  of  science  to 
purify  theology,  by  showing  that  there  has  been  no  cruelty,  because  there  has 
been  no  interposition.  Science  ascribes  to  natural  causes  what  theology  ascribes 
to  supernatural  ones.     According  to  this  view,  the  calamities  with  which  the 

:!o2  "  J  ord  Palmerston  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  best  course  which  the  people 
of  this  country  can  pursue  to  deserve  that  the  further  progress  of  the  cholera  should  be 
stayed,  will  be  to  employ  the  interval  that  will  elapse  between  the  present  time  and  the 
beginning  of  next  spring  in  planning  and  executing  measures  by  which  those  portions 
of  their  towns  and  cities  which  are.  inhabited  by  the  poorest  classes,  and  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  must  most  need  purification  and  improvement,  may  be  freed  from 
those  causes  and  sources  of  contagion  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  infallibly  breed 
pestilence,  and  be  fruitful  in  death,  in  spite  of  all  the  prayers  and  fastings  of  a  united 
but  inactive  nation." 
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world  is  afflicted  are  the  result  of  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  not  of  the  inter- 
ference of  God.  We  must  not.  therefore,  ascribe  to  Him  what  is  due  to  our 
o^\n  folly,  or  to  our  own  vice.  We  must  not  calumniate  an  all-wise  and  all- 
merciful  l^eing  by  imputing  to  Him  those  little  passions  which  move  ourselves, 
as  if  He  were  capable  of  rage,  of  jealousy,  and  of  revenge,  and  as  if  He,  with 
outstretched  arm.  were  constantly  employed  in  aggravating  the  sufferings  of 
mankind,  and  making  the  miseries  of  the  human  race  more  poignant  than  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

That  this  remarkable  improvement  in  religious  ideas  is  due  to  the  progress  of 
physical  science  is  apparent  not  only  from  general  arguments  which  would  lead 
us  to  anticipate  that  such  must  be  the  case,  but  also  from  the  historical  fact 
that  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  old  theology  is  everjrwhere  preceded  by  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  physical  truths.  The  more  we  know  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
the  more  clearly  do  we  understand  that  everything  which  happens  in  the  material 
world,  pestilence,  earthquake,  famine,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  is  the  necessary 
result  of  something  which  had  previously  happened.  Cause  produces  effect,  and 
the  effect  becomes  in  its  turn  a  cause  of  other  effects.  In  that  operation  we  see 
no  gap.  and  we  admit  of  no  pause.  To  us  the  chain  is  unbroken  ;  the  constancy 
of  nature  is  unviolated.  Our  minds  become  habituated  to  contemplate  all 
physical  phenomena  as  presenting  an  orderly,  uniform,  and  spontaneous  march, 
and  running  on  in  one  regular  and  uninterrupted  sequence.  This  is  the  scientific 
\new.  It  is  also  the  religious  view.  Against  it  we  have  the  theological  view : 
but  that  which  has  already  lost  its  hold  over  the  intellect  of  men  is  now  losing 
its  hold  over  their  affections,  and  is  so  manifestly  perishing  that  at  present  no 
educated  person  ventures  to  defend  it,  without  so  limiting  and  guarding  his 
meaning  as  to  concede  to  its  opponents  nearly  every  point  which  is  really  at  issue. 

While,  however,  in  regard  to  the  material  world,  the  narrow  notions  formerly 
entertained  are  in  the  most  enUghtened   countries  almost  extinct,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  regard  to  the  moral  world  the  progress  of  opinion  is  less  rapid. 
The  same  men  who  believe  that  Nature  is  undisturbed  by  miraculous  inter- 
position, refuse  to  believe  that  Man  is  equally  undisturbed.     In  the  one  case 
they  assert  the  scientific  doctrine  of  regularity ;   in  the  other  they  assert  the 
theological  doctrine  of  irregularity.     The  reason  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is 
that  the  movements  of  nature  are  less  complex  than  the  movements  of  man. 
Being  less  complex,  they  are  more  easily  studied,  and  more  quickly  understood. 
Hence  we  find   that  while  natural  science  has  long  been  cultivated,  historical 
science  hardly  yet  exists.     Our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  course  of  mankind  is  still  so  imperfect,  and  has  been  so  badly  digested,  that 
it    has   produced  scarcely  any  effect  on  popular  ideas.     Philosophers   indeed 
are  aware  that  here  as  elsewhere  there  must  be  a  necessary  connexion  between 
even  the  most  remote  and  dissimilar  events.     They  know  that  every  discrepancy 
is  capable  of  being  reconciled,  though  we.  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
may  be  unequal  to  the  task.     This  is  their  faith,  and  nothing  can  wean  them 
from  it.     But  the  great  majority  of  people  have  a  different  faith.     They  believe 
that  what  is  unexplained  is  inexplicable,  and  that  what  is  inexplicable  is  super- 
natural.    Science  has  explained  an  immense  number  of  physical  phenomena, 
and  therefore,  even  to  the  vulgar,  those  phenomena  no  longer  seem  supernatural. 
but  are  ascribed  to  natural  causes.     On  the  other  hand,  science  has  not  yet 
explained  the  phenomena  of  history  ;   consequently  the  theological  spirit  lays 
hold  of  them,  and  presses  them  into  its  own  service.     In  this  way  there  has 
arisen  that  famous  and  ancient  theory  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.     It  is  a  high-sounding  title,  and  imposes  on  many 
who,  if  they  examined  its  pretensions,  would  never  be  duped  by  them.   For,  like 
that  other  notion  which  we  have  just  considered,  it  is  not  only  unscientific  bnt 
it  is  eminently  irreligious.      It  is  in  fact  an  impeachment  of  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  Deity.     It  is  a  slur  on  the  Omniscience  of  God.     It  assumes 
that  the  fate  of  nations,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  preceding  and  snnoimding 
events,  is  specially  subject  to  the  control  and  interference  of  Providence.    It 
assumes  that  there  are  great  public  emergencies  in  which  such  interference  is 
needed.     It  assumes  that,  without  the  interference,  theconiseof  affairs  could  not 
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run  smoothly ;  that  they  would  be  jangled  and  out  of  tune ;  that  the  play 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  would  be  mcomplete.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
very  men  who  at  one  moment  proclaim  the  Divine  Omniscience,  do  at  the  next 
moment  advocate  a  theory  which  reduces  that  Omniscience  to  nothing,  since 
it  imputes  to  an  AU-Wise  Being  that  the  scheme  of  human  affairs,  of  which  He 
must  from  the  beginning  have  foreseen  every  issue  and  every  consequence,  is 
so  weakly  contrived  as  to  be  liable  to  be  frustrated  ;  that  it  has  not  turned  out 
as  He  could  have  wished  ;  that  it  has  been  baffled  by  EUs  own  creatures ;  and  that 
to  preserve  its  integrity  its  operations  must  be  tampered  with,  and  its  disorders 
redressed.  The  great  Architect  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  and  Designer  of 
all  existing  things,  is  likened  to  some  clumsy  mechanic,  who  knows  his  trade  so 
ill  that  he  has  to  be  called  in  to  alter  the  working  of  his  own  machine,  to  snpfdy 
its  deficiencies,  to  fill  up  its  flaws,  and  to  rectify  its  errors. 

It  is  time  that  such  unworthy  notions  should  come  to  an  end.     It  is  time  that 
what  has  long  been  known  to  philosophers  should  also  be  known  to  historians, 
and  that  the  history  of  mankind  should  cease  to  be  troubled  by  what,  to  those 
who  are  imbued  with  the  scientific  ^irit,  must  seem  little  better  than  arrant 
trifling.    Of  two  things,  choose  one.    Either  deny  the  Omniscience  of  the  Creator, 
or  else  admit  it.     If  you  deny  it,  you  deny  what,  to  my  mind  at  least,  is  a  funda- 
mental truth,  and  on  these  matters  there  can  be  no  sympathy  between  us. 
But  if  you  admit  the  Onmiscience  of  God,  beware  of  libeUing  what  j^ou  profess 
to  defend.     For  when  you  assert  what  is  termed  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  you  slander  Omniscience,  inasmuch  as  you  declare  VmX  the  mechanism 
of  the  entire  universe,  including  the  actions  both  of  Nature  and  of  Han,  planned 
as  it  is  by  Inflnite  Wisdom,  is  unequal  to  its  duties,  unless  that  same  wisdom 
does  from  time  to  time  interfere  with  it.    You  assert,  in  fact,  either  that  Omni- 
science has  been  deceived,  or  that  Omnipotence  has  been  defeated.    Surely, 
they  who  believe,  and  whose  pride  and  happiness  it  is  to  believe,  tiiat  there  is  a 
Power  above  all  and  before  sJl,  knowing  aU  and  creating  all,  ou^t  not  to  fall 
into  such  a  snare  as  this.    They  who,  dissatisfied  with  this  little  woiid  of  sense, 
seek  to  raise  their  minds  to  something  which  the  senses  are  unable  to  grasp,  can 
hardly  fail,  on  deeper  reflection,  to  perceive  how  coarse  and  materuil  is  that 
theological  prejudice  which  ascribes  to  such  a  Power  the  vulgar  functions  of  a 
temporal  ruler,  arrays  Him  in  the  garb  of  an  earthly  potentate,  and  represents 
Him  as  meddling  here  and  meddling  there,  uttering  uireats,  inflicting  punish- 
ments, bestowing  rewards.    These  are  base  and  grovelling  conceptions,  the  off- 
spring of  ignorance  and  of  darkness.    Such  gross  and  sordid  notions  are  but  one 
remove,  from  actual  idolatry.    They  are  the  drafE  and  ofEal  of  a  bygone  age, 
and  we*  will  not  have  them  obtrud^  here.    Well  suited  they  were  to  tluwe  old 
and  barbarous  times  when  men,  being  unable  to  refine  their  ideas,  were  there- 
fore unable  to  purify  their  creed.    Now,  however,  they  jar  upon  us ;   th^  do 
not  assimilate  with  other  parts  of  our  knowledge ;  they  are  inooogmons ;  their 
concord  is  gone.*     Everything  is  against  them.     They  stand  alone ;   there  is 
nothing  left  with  which  they  harmonize.    The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of 
modem  thought  force  upon  our  minds  conceptions  of  r^ularity  and  of  Uw 
to  which  they  are  diametrically  opposed.      Even  those  who  cling  to  them'  do 
so  from  the  influence  of  tradition,  rather  than  from  complete  and  unswerving 
belief.     That  child -like  and  unhesitating  faith  with  which  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
position was  once  received,  is  succeeded  by  a  cold  and  lifeless  assent,  very  difierent 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  former  times.     Soon,  too,  this  will  vanish,  and  men  will 
cease  to  be  terrified  by  phantoms  which  their  own  ignorance  has  reared.    This 
age,  haply,  may  not  witness  the  emancipation ;   but  so  surely  as  the  human 
mind  advances,  so  surely  will  that  emancipation  come.    It  may  come  quicker 
than  any  one  expects.     For  we  are  stepping  on  far  and  fast.    The  signs  of 
the  time  are  all  around,  and  they  who  list  may  read.    The  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall ;   the  fiat  has  gone  forth ;  the  ancient  empire  shall  be  subverted ;  the 
dominion  of  superstition,  already  decaying,  shall  break  away,  and  crumble 

[*  Compare  the  closing  sentence  and  note  thflceoiu-^o.] 
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into  dust ;  and  new  life  being  breathed  into  the  confused  and  chaotic  mass, 
it  shall  be  clearly  seen  that  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  no  discrepancy. 
IK  J  incongruity,  no  disorder,  no  interruption,  no  interference ;  but  that  all  the 
events  which  surround  us.  even  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  material  creation, 
are  but  different  parts  of  a  single  scheme  which  is  permeated  by  one  glorious 
principle  of  universal  and  undeviating  regularity.* 


[*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  such  propositions  as  the  abovi 
concerning  "  discrepancy,"  "  disorder,"  **  interruption,"  and  so  on,  merely  empty  thesi 
terms  of  all  meaning.  But  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  general  doctrine  of  thes< 
cV:>sing  pages  cancels  that  put  forth  at  the  close  of  the  section  joa  Spain. — Ed.] 
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nation.  331-8 
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Sceptical  chemist,  210  (210,  note) 

Teachiags  of,  209-10  (209  note) 
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Brain,  huiaau,  the,  does  it  improve  ?  loo-i  (xoo-i, 
note) 

Effect  of  exercise  on  (32,  note) 
Unzil,  59-:62 

Ci\ilization  in.  60-1 

C'linMtc  uf,  61 

Fertility  of.  59-<>o 

Insects  of  (61,  note) 

Powerles&ness  of  man  in,  60-x 
Brown,  Dr.  John,  fotmder  of    Dnmonian  system 

(873.  noU) 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  207 
Bruce,  636 

Brunonian  system  (873,  note) 
Buch,  Von,  854 

Buchanui,  his  merits  as  a  political  writer,  736-7 
Biifion.  hrst  popularizer  of  geology,  497  (497,  note) 

Student  of  English,  413 
Burke.  Edmund,  258-^  (258,  notet) 
Burnet,  right  of  private  jud^ent  maintairandfby, 
190 

Calvin,   7 

Calvinism,  480-1 

Calvinists,  aided  by  Richelieu,  306,  327 
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736 
Castes,  lijivision  of  Nations  into,  65 
Catholicism,  Roman,  148,  150 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France^  reversal  of 
'  natural  position  of,  321-2 

.    ,,  ,,  Scottish,  treatv  between,  674-5 

Emancipation  of.  in  England,  283  (283,  note) 
French,  tolerance  displayed  by,  321 
Persecution  of,  in  Scotland,  676-7 
Caussin,  Father,  Richelieu's  treatment  of,  302-3 
Cavaliers,  371  (371,  note) 
Cavendish,  839.  860  (860-z,  notes) 

Methods  of.  861. 
Cecil,  368,  369 
Centralization,  bane  of  France,  355  (355,  note), 

(35«.  nolf) 
Century,  Eighteenth,  see  Eighteenth 
Ceremonies,   Pagan,  imposed  upon  Christianity, 

148  (148,  noU  ) 
Certainty  and  Precision,  difference  between,  472 
Chance,  Doctrine  of,  4-5  (4,  note) 
Character,  English,  influence  of  France  up<»i,  134-5 
(134,  135,  nous) 
National,  a£Fectcd  by  climate,  468;   food,  468; 

soil,  468 
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85.    789-90    (776-85,    notes) 
Characteristics,  leading,  of  England,  France  and 

(lermany  in  eighteenth  century,  500 
Charlemagne,   chronicle  relating  to,   x8o-8z 
Charles  I  of  England,  revolt  in  Scotland  against, 
707-8 
Confession  of,   708-9 
Charles  II  of  England,  Church  policy  of,  221-2 
Dislike  to  the  clergy,  220 
l'"r>rciKn  policy  of,  215 
True  estimate  of  reign  of,  215 
Laws  passed  during,  215 
Progress  of  science  during,  215  (215,  note) 
Reforms  effected  during,  216-8,  219 
Personal  character  of,  215-6,  219-20 
Favourable  to  growth  of  national  liberty,  220 
Religious  indifference  of,  205 
Charles  II  of  Spain,  555-6  (556,  note) 
Charles   III   of  Spain,   policy   of,   602-10   {notes 

passim) 
Charles  IV  of  Spain,  6x2 

Charles  V  of  Spain,  character  of  administration 
in  Spain,   54  x 
Devotion  to  Catholicism,  «)4i-2  (542,  note) 
Personal  character  of,  543'  (543,  noU) 
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Treatise  on  Wiedom,  296 
Chatham,  his  hatred  of  George  III,  2S4  {254,  note) 
Chemist^,  great  importanoe  of.  49S-7 
Progress  made  in,  496-7 
Science  of,  due  to  France^  496 
Chillingworth,  zq6  (197. 
Compared  witn  Hooker 
Compared  with  Descartes 

taigne,  333 
Private  judg^Mnt,  right  of.  maintained  by,  197^ 

(198.  note) 
Rdigion  0/  Proteetmnte,  i96-9t  (x99»  nioU) 
Chivalry,  decline  of,  in  Rnfflaiw,  363-4 
Evils  of,  36Z-3 

Leas  power  in  England  than  in  France;  362-3 
Rise  of,  360-2  (362,  notee) 
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note) 
Cholera  in  Scotland.  896-9 

Superstitions  action  of  dexgy,  diuiiag,  897-8 
Christianity,  crusade  against,  m  Ftance;  438-9^ 
431-4.  471 
Divergence  of  treatment  of.  by  Bookish  and 

French  intellects,  43  z,  434 
Effect  of,  on  Romans,  oc..  Z47-8 
Pagan  ceremonies  imposed  upon,  148  (148,  naU) 
Chronicle  of  Turpin,  180-z 
Chroniclers^  the,  164 
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a.  315  (3x5.  mU) 
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Church,  Anglican,  and  Dissenters^  struggle  be- 
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Decadence  of  power  of,  204,  205, 229-3.  ^3*.  333> 

335-7.  240  (300-I,  204,  323.  moUt) 
Feud  in.  233-4 
Interest  in,  transferred  to  State^  203-3  (S03. 233. 

notes) 
Repeal  of  Corporation  Act,  eflhct  on,  383 
Church,  French,  attacks  upon.  476 
Movement  against  turned  against  Statet.  473. 476 
Schism  in,  478 

Subordixution  of,  to  States  \yf  Richeliea,  30Z-8 
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741.  74a,  747 
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Attack  on,  byjames  VI,  699-70S 
Commitii oners  of,  698 
Popularity  of,  as  a  profession,  65s 
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561-3 
Enormous  wealth  o^  SS9-6t,  6z8 
Futile  attempts  to  weaken,  633 
Increased  influence  of.  358.  159^.  366 
Secularisation  of,  623 
Church  -  government,   a   matter   of   policy   not 

religion,  433 
Cid,  The,  348 
Civil  wars,  English,  secular  nature  of.  289 

French,  rdUgioos  nature  o^  289 
Civilization  dependent  on  wealth,  28 
Due  solely  to  knowledgvb  163 
Durability  of,  s8,  Z44 

Engush  and  FrenchTdiv 
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Clanship,  decline  of,  in  Scotland,  725-8  (725,-8 

notes) 
Clarke,  Adam,  239 

Class  distinctions  in  England,  360,  France,  360 
Classes,  laws  governing  divisions  of.  29-30,  39 

Monied.  rise  of  the,  228  (228,  note) 
Claude  Lorraine,   405 
Clergy,  depressing  influence  of,  786-8 
English,  absence  of  men  of  eminence  amongst, 

201,  235  (201,  235,  notes) 
Action  upon  accession  of  James  II,  224-7 
Action  upon  advent  of  William  III,  230-3  {25, 

226,  notes),  Effect  upon  nation,  231-2 
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and  dissenters,  coalition  between,  226^ 
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Change  of  front  of,  252 
Charles  II,  dislike  to,  220  (220,  note),  Patronage 

of,  221 
Divided  allegiance  among,  234 
Hobbes'  opposition  to,  220 
Clergy,  French,  alarm  of,  300 
Inevitable  tendency  among,  to  tjrrannize.  322. 

325 
Power  of,  during  dark  ages,  346 

„    Decline  of,  315,  485-6 

„    and  feudal  system,  connexion  between,344 

„     Reason  of  slowness  of  Decline,  486-7 

„    Downfall  of,  434 

„     Effects  of  great  Power,  286-7,  290-2 
Efforts  to  retain.  347  (347,  note) 
Clergy,  Scotch,  character  erf,  788-91 
Coalition  between,  and  throne,  against  nobles, 

648,  654-5,  659,  66o-i,  663-4,  667-8 
Comparative  wealth  of,  650  (650,  note) 
Means  of  intimidation  employed  by,  764,  775-8, 

781-2  (776,  782-3,  notes) 
Power  of,  638,  648,  652-3,  741-91,  794-7 

„     Causes  of,  649-50,  652,737-8,741.  743-4, 

747,  748-^3 
Preposterous  pretensions  of,  751-6,  757-8,  759- 

63  (751-6,  758,  notes) 
Superstitious  action  during  cholera  epidemic, 

897-8 
Views  as  to  the  Deity,  768-9,  771-5  (768-9, 

notes) 

„    as  to  hell,  768-9  (768-9,  notes) 
Clergy,  Spanish,  great  power  of,  616-7,  Attempts 

to  lessen,  585-6,  598-601 
Re-endowment  of,  623-^ 
Climate,  influence  on  civilization,  23-67,  On  food, 

35,  On  national  character,  23, 24,  28, 29,  468, 
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Clubs,  formation  of,  among  industrial  classes,  245 

(245  no/«);  In  France,   521-3 

Effect  on  manners  in  France,  522 
Comines,  Philip  de,  184-5  (185,  note) 
Commerce,  Spanish,  revival  of,  60X-2 
Commissioners  of  Scottish  Church,  698 
Commons,  House  of,  see  House 
Commonwealth,  leaders  of,  low  origin  of,  375-8 

Respect  due  to  them,  386 
Condillac,  teaching  of,  491-3  (492,  493,  noim) 

Treatise  on  Sensations,  491-3 
Condorcet,  266  (266,  note) 
Conduct,  mutabiUty  of  standard  of,  zoa 

General  regulation  of,  X02 
Congress  of  Westphalia,  importance  of,  308-9 
Connexion,  necessary,  doctrine  of,  5,  6 
Conquest,  Norman,  of  England,  350-z 
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Oawford,  Barl  ot,  657 
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Cromwell,  Z15 
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Cudworth  and  Hume  oompore^  830 
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864-5 
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note) 
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Liberties  of,  threatened,  272-3,  275-80  (272-80, 

notes) 
Opposing  tendencies  in,   between  Government 

and  advance  in  knowledge  under  George  III, 

280-  I 
Activity  of  national  intellect  in,  in  nineteenth 

century,  501 
Respect  for,  in  France,  411-16 


Views  held  by  Frenchmen  on,  419 

Villenage  in.  extinction  of,  359  (359,  note) 
English  and  French,  amenities  between,  125-6 

„    Intellects,  divergence  in  treatment  of  Chris- 
tianity, 431.  434 

Inductive  intellect  of,  140 

Intellectual  peculiarities  of  the,  874-5 

Political  skill  of.  282-3 

Rebellion  and  Frcmde,  compared,  371-86 

Scepticism  in,  results  of,  190-1.  195 

Universal  study  of  language  in  France,  414-6 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland  abolished,    230,   6S4-5, 

742-3 
Bitterness   of    Presbyterian   ministry   against, 

688-9 
E£forts  of  James  VI  to  restore,  697-9 
EstabUshment  of,  70X-4 
Hatred  of,  711 
Struggles  against,  742 
Essex,  Earl  of,  distrust  of,  373 
Europe,  intellectual  regeneration  of,  186 

Social  regeneration  of,  186 
European  and  non-European  civilization,  di%isiou 

between,  87 
Events,  predictability  of,  3-4,  xo 
Expediency  the  true  aim  of  a  legislator,  259 

Farmers,  superstition  of,  cause  of,  213-4,  2x5 

Fear  (68,  noU) 

Fdnelon,  cruel  treatment  of,  445 

TiUmaque^  445 
Fermat,  394 

Ferrier,  persecution  of,  317-8  (3x8,  note) 
Feudal  system,  and  power  <A  clergy,  connexion 
between  and  decline  of,  348 

Decline  of,  353 

Rise  of,  347-8  (348,  fwU) 
Fifth-Monarchy  men,  375 
Finances,  Spanish,   administered    by   foreigners, 

583-4 
Fine  Arts. — Su  Arts. 

Fire  oud  Water,  two  most  general  principles  dealt 
w  (h  by  geologists,  852 
Warfare  between,  852 
Precursor  of  water,  suppositi<ni  of,  85x-2(85i- 

2,  note) 
The  remote  cause  of  development  of  the  imagina- 
tion, 852 
Fire,  Great,  of  London,  219 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  679.  685,  686  (686.  note) 
Food,  and  animal  heat,    connexion   between  (86, 
note) 
and  respiration,  connexion  between  (86,  note) 
Disadvantages  of  cheap  (38,  note) 
Divisions  of,  31-2,  34-5  (32,  note) 
Influence  of,  on  civilization,  23HS7;  National 
character,  23,  31,  468;  Populaticui,  31,  33, 
36,  38-9.  49  (3X,  noU) 
Objects  of,  33-4 

Laws  influencing,  nature  of,  31  (3X,  note) 
Relative  costs  of,  35-6 
Forbes,  investigations  of,  842 
Force,    conservation    of,    modem     doctrine    of, 

838  (838,  noU) 
Fourier,  discoveries  by,  494,  839 
Fox,  enmity  of  George  III  for,  255 
France,  absence  of  superstition  in,  X39 
and  England,  distinguishing  features  between, 

274-5  ;  War  between,  274 
Effects  of  power  of  clergy  in.  286-7,  290-2 
Decline  of  power  of  deigy  in,  315 
Government  of,  change  in  policy,  30X 
Intellect  of.   concentratea  on  external   world 

at  end  of  eighteenth  century,  5x7 
Leading  characteristics  of,  in  ei^iteenth  cen- 
tury, 500 
Liberality  of,  15 x 
Loss  to,  had  Protestants  obtained  upper  hand, 

32a,  ?25 
Protective  spirit  in,  X39 
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Result  of  scepticism  in,  190- 1 

Visit  of  Franklin  to,  523 
Franklin,  visit  to  France,  523 
Frauds  and  perjuries,  statute  ot,  218 
Free  Press,  rise  of  a,  340  (340,  note) 
Free-will,  doctrine  of,  8,  479-80 

and  Predestination,  antagonism  between  (7,  note) 

Dr.  Johnson  on  (8,  note) 

Connexion  with  French  Revolution,  481 

Origin  of  doctrine,  5,  6-7  (5,  note) 
French  character,  influence  of  England  on,   135 

Intellect,  history  of,  from  sixteenth  century  to 
accession  of  Louis  XIV,  285-345 

NobiUty,  authority  of,  301-2 

Revolution,  273 

Deficiences  of,  historians  of,  525-6 
„  Proximate  causes  of,  after  middle  of 

eighteenth  century,  471-527 
Fresnel,  Augustin,  discoveries  by,  494 
Fronde,  the,  302,  340-83 

and  Enghsh  civil  war,  analogy  with,  340,  ^71- 
86 

Avowed  purpose  of,  341 

Breaking  out  of,  340 

Leaders  of,  aristocratic  origin  of,  378  (378,  note) 

Objects  of,  372 

Some  causes  of  failure  of,  379,  383  (383,  note) 

Gassendi.  394 

General  Assembly  and  Church,  opposition  between, 
684 
and  Privy  Counal,  dispute  between,  687-8 
Attempt  to  pack,  698 
Re-assembUng  of,  706 
Generalization,  botanical,  512,  513-4  (514,  notes) 

Historical,  need  for  precision  in,  472-3 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  i8i,  183 
Geological   map,   first  ever  published,   853   (853, 
note) 
Society,  founded  in  London,  853  (853,  note) 
Geology,    deductive    systems   of    Germany    and 
Scotland,  853 
English,  WiUiam  Smith,  founder  of,  853 
German,  Werner,  founder  of,  854-5 
Importance  of  study  of,  495,  497 
Inductive  System  of  England,  853 
Progress  made  in,  496 
Scottish,  Hutton,  founder  of,  851,  855 
Work  accomplished  by  Cuvier  in,  498-506 
George  III,  of  England,  attitude  towards  French 
Revolution,  273-4 
Course  pursued  by,  253-7 
Dangers  attending  accession,  251,  252 
Effect  of  opinions  on  national  interests,  270,  272, 

281 
Effect  of  use  of  prerogative  by,  on  Upper  House, 

256-7 
Ignorance  of,  252-3 
Peers  credited  by,  256 
Political  degeneracy  of  England  under,  257-78, 

281 
Respect  for  the  Church  (252,  note) 
Supporter  of  slavery,  253  (253,  note) 
Georges,  the    two   first,    characteristics   of,    250, 
281  (250,  note) 
Ill-feeUng  of  Church  towards,  250,  251 
Germany,   accumulation  of  knowledge  in,   139 
and  America  compared,  138 
and  Scotland  iu  philosophy,  analogy  between, 

7'j7 
Deductive  intellect  of,  140 
History  of,  comparative  unimportance  of,  135 
Intellectual    gulf   between    classes    in,    136-^, 

152  (136-8,  note) 
Leading  characteristics  of,  in  eighteenth  century, 

500 
Literature  of,  136  (136,  note) 
System  of  education  in,  136-8  (136,  note) 
Wealth  in  profound  thinkers,  135-6 
Glasgow,  643,  731  2  (731-2,  notes) 


Glencairn,  Barl  of,  674  (674-5.  *^oU) 
Glisson,  services  rendered  by  399 
Golden  Tooth,  controversy  of  the,  1S7S 
Governments,  154-62 

Action  of,  cause  of  perjury,  159-61 

and    literature,    influence    exercised    by,    on, 
130-62 

and  religion,  influence  exercised  by,  on,  130-62 

Charges  against,  159-61 

Duties  of,  159,  162 

Effect,  not  cause  of  civilization,  163 

Failure  to  aid  in  progress  of  civilization,  154-6 
157,  158,  159.  160,  161,  219 

Powerlessness    to   achieve   permanent   results, 
704-5 

Real  services  rendered  by,  158-9 

Retrogressive  actions  by,  157,  158-61 

Two  aims  of,  435 
Government,     French,     paternal    character    of. 
356-7;  applied  to  literature,  387-94;  cause 
of,  387 ;  consequences  of,  357-8 
Granada,  Spain's  war  with,  real  object  of,  540 
Great  fire  of  London,  219 

Great  Rebellion  (English)  and  Fronde  compared, 
371-86  (372,  note) 

Hume's  error  as  to  true  causes  of,  820  (820, 
noU) 

True  character  of,  360,  371-8 
Greece  and  India  compared.  75-84 
Greenock,  644,  731-2  (73 if  ^*oie) 
Grotius  and  Vattel  compared  (308,  note) 
Guise,  Mary  of,  policy  of,  as  regent,  673 

Suspension  from  government,  675  (675,  note) 
Guizot's  CivUixation  en  Europe  (x86,  note) 
Gimpowder,  invention  of  (zz8,  notes) 

Effect  of,  X 16-20 


Habeas  Corpus  Act,  218  (218,  note) 

Suspension  of,  280 
Hales,  right  of  private  judgment  maintained  by, 

199 
Hall.  Sir  James,  experiments  by,  858 
Haller,  873 
Hamilton,  Marquis  of,  706 

Action  of  (706,  note) 
Harvey,  873 
Haiiy,    work    accomplished    by,    515-6    (515-6, 

notes) 
Heat  and  light,  identity  of.  establishment  of  the, 
by  Black,  841-2,  by  Leslie,  849 
Conduction  and  radiation  of,  laws  of,  discovered 

in  France  and  Switzerland,  839 
Effects  of,  56,  57 
Imp<M:tance  of  laws  of,  837 
Indestructibility  of,  845 
Latent,  discovery  of,  by  Black,  839-45  (844-5, 

notes) 
Material,  doctrine  of,  undermining  of  the,  by 

Black,  841 
Specific   and   latent,   discovered  in    Scotland, 
839 
Helvdtius,  love  for  the  English,  413 

Teachings  of,  489-91 
Hell,  as  depicted  by  Scottish  clergy,  768-9  (768- 

9)  notes 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  importance  of  accession  of, 
292  (292  n(4e) 
Murder  of,  299 
Refusal  to  persecute,  298-9 
Toleration  of,  293 
Henshaw,  botanical  discoveries  by,  401 
Heraldic  devices,  invention  of,  349 
Hercules,  x68  (x68  note) 

Heredity,  falUcy  of  arguments  on  (101-2,  note) 
Herodotus,  reliability  of  (si»  note) 
Hierarchy,    in    Scotland,    overthrow    of,  676-7, 

684-s  (685  notes) 
Hierarchy,  Protestant,  and  Popish  king,  alliance 
between,  224 
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Hichlanders,    Scottish,    fear    inspired    by,    733 
(722  noU) 
Gradual  subjugatiou  of,  723-4 
Love  for  Stuarts,  718-22  (720-1  noU) 
Rebellions  of.  cause  of,  722-3 
lliudus,  authenticity  of  traditioas  of,  170,  171, 

(171,  noU) 
liibtoriau,  spirit  essential  for  the  true,  738-40 
ilistvxians,  absurdities  of,  result  of  surroundiiigs, 
184 
1  )carth  of,  in  middle  ages,  438 
Decline  of,  under  Louis  XIV.,  446 
French,  improvements  introduced  by,  164 
Incompetence  of,  X3X-2 
Methods  employed  by,  for  discovering  laws  of 

history,  qo-i 
Natural  abilities  not  lacking  among,  184 
Of  early  19th  century,  43^-43 
Treatment  of,  by  Louis  XIV,  445 
Historical  literature,  state  of,  duruig  middle  ages, 

history  of  origin  of,  163-88 
Historical  literature  in  France,  from  end  of  six- 
teenth to  end  of  eighteenth  century,  437-470 
History,  ebb  and  flow  of,  128-9 
Methods  employed  by  historians  for  discovering 

laws  of,  90-Z 
European,  corruption  of,  in  middle  ages,  164-5, 

causes  of,  174-5 
Groundwork  of,  139 
Laws  of,  90 
Origin  of,  164 

IMace,  of  ballads  in,  165  7  (165,  x66,  167,  notes) 
Methods  of  writing,  slight  improvement  in,  184, 

186 
Natural  important  work  in.  in  France  in  late 

i8tli  century,  501 
Nei^cssity  of  generalization  in,  2-3 
(.)f  English  intellect  from  middle  of  i6th  to  end 

of  z  8  th  centuries,  189-284 
Origin  of  and  state  of  historical  literature  during 

middle  ages,  163-88 
Philosophy  of,  87 

Poisoning  of  the  sources  of,  170-3  (170-3,  noUa) 
Propositions   for   the   right   understanoing  of, 

528 
Reactionary  period  of,  250-73  (250,  notes) 
Sources  for  investigation  of,  z-2i 
True  standard  by  which  to  measure  value  d, 

132-3 
Universal,  basis  of,  87 
Want  of  precision  in,  472-3 
History  0/  France  (I^  Popeliniere),  441 
History  0/  France  (Mezeray),  442-3 
History  of  the  Britons,  Z81-4  (X83.  note) 
History  of  the  Kings  of  France,  438-9 
Hobbes,  opposition  to  clergy,  220  ^ 

Hog,  Thomas,  754  (754.  note) 
Hooker,  X92  (Z97,  note) 
and  Jewel,  compared,  193-4,  z 99  (^93-4  notes) 
Botanical  discoveries  by,  40Z 
Chilliugworth,   Montaigne  and  Descartes  com- 
pared, 332 
Ecclesiastical  PolUy,  Z92  (192  note) 
House    of  Commons,   increasing  power  of,  354, 
origin  of,  352 
Lords,  see  Lords 
Human    understanding,    increased    respect     for, 

850 
Hum»>oldt,  Alex.,  854 

Hume,  David,  122-3,  820-30  (82Z-2,  824,  notes) 
Advocate  of  free  trade,  821 
and  lientham  compared,  821 
and  Cudworth  compared,  830 
and  Siiiitli  (Adam)  compared,  825 
Coldness  of  hi!»  style,  820 
Criticism  of  (143-4,  note) 
History  of  England,  820 
Lack  of  iniafi:ination.  820-z 
M.-tM.Kl  r.f.  ij,(i43,  mX^) 
.Waiural  History  of  Religion,  826-9 


Opink»s  of,  Z43  (Z43,  noM 

Opinioot  on  great  RebeUioo,  820  (820.  nau) 

Principle  of  naorali^  83  z 

Theory  of  cauaatioQ.  83 z,  of  laws  of  asafCxiaUuo. 

83Z,  of  miraclfn>  83z 
Unfairzwm  to  Bacon,  834  (834,  naU) 
Humoral  Pathology,  868,  870 
Hunter,  John,  864, 874-89 
Aimed  at  uniting  all  branches  of  physical  sdeoce, 

88z 
Attempt  to  ditcover  forces  producing  motiDii, 

881 
Attempt  to  prove  cnmmnn  organic  principla 

of  animals  and  vegetables,  87s^-8o  (B8o^  tuUt) 
Attempt  to  unite  into  one  study  aU  the  pcizidples 

of  organic  motion,  879 
Collection  of  factik  876 
Discoveries  by,  876-9  (876,  879.  noUs) 
Eminent  as  pathologist  and  physiologist,  864 
Ezigliah  lack  of  appreciatkio  of,  during  his  life- 
time, 889 
Great  object  of,  883 

InflammatioD.  doctrine  of,  887-9  (887-8,  mala) 
Intellect,  magnifiomre  of,  873 
Merits  of,  887 

Methods  of  reasoning,  874-5. 886-7 
Pathology,  favourite  study,  883-6 
Perplexity  of  thou^t,  874-5 
PrincipUs  of  mrgwy  (88z-3  imMs).  (875  notes) 
Sympathy,  views  on,  883  (885  matts) 
Hutcheson,  Francis^  798-S05 
Belief  in  beauty,  8oz  (8oz,  note) 
In  human  uziderstanding,  799 
In  human  nature,  803  (803-3,  naU) 
In  revelation.  799 
In  wealth,  803  (803,  note) 
Difference  between  his  views  and  those  of  his 

predeMssors,  803 
Mahitainer  of  right  of  private  judgment,  799- 

800 
Method  of,  143. 803-s  U43  nci^ 
System  of  morsls,  799^3  (8<k>  noUi 
Huttoo,   James,   founder  of   Scottish   geology, 

851-9 
Method  of,  8«s-9 


Services  rendered  by,  836-9  (857. 
Theory  At/  UU  Etrtk,  833  (833.  note) 


Ignorance  and  superstitioa,  oonnaioo  between, 
71 
Cause  of,  33 
Imagination  and  fine  art%  caaneiiaa  belMim^ 
73  (70.  Mate) 
DomlnaUon  of,  in  tropic^  69 
Power  of,  68,  73 
Tendency  of,  outside  Bnrope^  to  wvaken  un- 


derstanding, 74. 75 
poUticf 
155-6 


Improvements,  poUtical,  not  duo  to  Uwghnn^ 


Independents,  the,  304 

Buffooneries  at  expense  of .  sas-6 
Indestructibility,  phyiioal  doctdiie  of,  applied  to 

force.  839, 845  ^        . 

India  and  Greece  compared,  75-84 

Economical  condition  of,  40-6^  and  noU$ . 
Indians,  native  laws  respecting;  45-6  (43.  46, 
Indifference  of  Fzench  Protestant  lexers  to 

religion,  3x0-3 
Inductive  and  deductive 
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Inquiry,  spkit  of,  spread  of,  349 
~  quisition  in  Spain,  zo7-8,599t  600^ 
633,  633;  Bflectof,  190;  Upheld bj 


837 
6zz,6za.6il 


543 
Spanish  and  Scotch  (Smralw 
790-1 

Institutlonsi ^^ 

Public,  ^  bear  impNH  of  tl«  an  ^ 
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Insurrections  and  revolutions,  distinction  between, 

625 
Intellect,  English  and  French  compared,  289-90, 
295 
,,         Divcrf^ence  in  treatment  of  Christianity, 
431.  434 
Juiictiou  between,  410,  418 
,,         Outline    of    History    of,    from    middle 
of   sixteenth    to  end   of    eighteenth 
centuries,  189-284 
,,         English,  Peculiarities  of,  874-5 
French    Development   of,    analogous    to     that 
of  the  English,  342-3 
,,  History  of,  from   sixteenth  century  to 

accession  of  Louis  XIV,  285-345 
,,         Hmnan,  increasing  respect  of  historians 
for,  163 
Scottish,  during  seventeenth  century,  741-91 
,,  During    seventeenth    and    eighteenth 

centuries,  contrasted,  889,  893 
„         During  eighteenth  century,  792-902 
,,         Deductive,  nature  of,  843,  851,  874 
Spanish,    history   of,    from   fifth    to   middle   of 
nineteenth  century,  528-627 
Intellectual  truths,  progress  of,  103-4,  129,  130 
Interference,  providential  (11,  note) 

Supernatural,  rejection  of  dogmas  of,  839 
Interposition,    divine,    Scottish    belief    in,    74^-7 

(747.  note) 
Intolerance,  common  to  Puritans  and  Churchmen 
(203,  note) 
Knowledge,  the  enemy  of,  109 
Inventors   and   discoverers,   distinction   between, 

H50 
Inverary,  manufacture  of  linen  in,  735 
Ireland,  economic  condition  of,  38  (38,  note) 
Isabella  of  Castile,  540  (340,  note) 


James  I    of  England  (V'l    of  Scotland),  action  of, 
^>54-5,  656  (655,  note) 

Attack  on  Church  of  Scotland,  696,  697-8,  699- 
702 

Audience  with  Melville,  692-3 

Bearded  by  Melville,  690 

Denounced  by  John  Ross,  691 

Irnprison?nent  of,  688-9 

Poverty  of  (699,  note) 

Preached  against  by  Walsh,  692 

Reaction  against,  656-7 
James  II  of  England,  accession   of,  223-4,  Action 
of  clergy  upon,  224-7  (225,  226,  notes) 

Brutal  character  of,  715 

Cause  of  loss  of  crown,  226 

Conciliatory  acts  of,  229 
James  II    of  Scotland,  barbarous  conduct  of,  658 
James  V   of  Scotland,  death  of,  669 

Policy  of,  663-5 
Jansenists,   483 

and  destruction  of   Jesuits,  connexion  between 

483 
Rapid  advance  of,  483 
Jealousy,   commercial,   a  frequent  cause  of  war, 

in  past,  120-1 
Jeffreys,  Judge,  225 
Jesuits,  cause  of  their  fall,  485 

lilxpulsion    from    France,    478,     483-5 ;     from 

Spain,  599,  611,  617  (599.  617,  notes) 
Services  to  civilization  rendered  by,  479 
Jewel,   192 

and  Hooker,  compared,  193-4.  i99  (i93-4.  notes) 
Methods  of,   198 
jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  192"] 
jews.  Ignorance  of  the,  450  (450,  note) 

Persecution  of,  536,  540-1  (536,  note) 
Joyce,  375 

J  udgment,  right  of  private,  doctrine  of,  366'  ^ 
Jurisdictions,  hereditary,  in  Scotland,  abolition  of, 

72  4-5  A  720 
Justice,  in  Scotland,  failure  of,f7io 


Kant,  on  difficulties  of  metaphysicians  (95,  n(4e, 
Views  on  predestination  and  free-will  (10, 20 
notes) 

Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  policy  of,  639- 
60 

Kilbarchan,  manufacture  of  linen  in,  735 

Kilmarnock,  644 
Manufacture  of  linen,  in,  735 

Kirk,  Scottish,  and  Spanish  Inquisition,  analogy 
between,  790-1 

Kirk-session,  749-50  (750,  75  x,  notes^ 

Kirke,  Col.  Percy,  225 

Knights  of  St.  James,  361 
St.  John,  361 
St.  Michael,  361 
Templars,  361 

Knowledge    and    opinions,    intimate     connexion 
between,  146-7 
Crusade  against,  in  France,  420,  421-6,  427,  434 
Enemy  of  Intolerance,  Z09 
F'utility  of  opposing  advance  of,  123 
in  Spain,  almost  stationary,  190 
In  what  does  it  consist  ?  152,  190 
Remedy  against  superstition,  618,  619,  621,677 
Source  of  civilization,  163 

Knox,  John,  672-5 
Connexion  with  murder  of  Beaton,  672-3 
Services  to  the  Reformation,  672-3,  674 


La  Fayette,  266,  524  (266,  note) 

La  Fontaine,  406 

La  Popelinidre,  History  of  France  by,  44 1 

Lambert,  839 

Laud,  197  (197,  noU) 

Lavoisier,  great  discoveries  made  by,  496-7,  (497, 

notes) 
Lawgivers,  nearly  always  obstructors  of  society, 

156,  729 
Laws,  mental,    increasing   influence    of   89,    90 ; 
Methods  employed  by  metaphysicians  for  dis- 
covering, 87-95  ;  Of  greater  importance  than 
physical  90. 
Historical,    methods   employed    by    historians 

for  discovering,  90-1;  Objections  to,  91-4 
Moral   and  inteUectual,   compared   by  inquiry 
into  effect  produced  by  each  on  progress  of 
society,  96,-129 
of  European  history,  90 
of  human  mind,  90 

Physical,    influence   exercised  by,    on    society, 
22-86,  Lessening  influence  of,   89;     Of   less 
importance  than  mental,  90 
Layamon,  183 
Le  Brun,  405 
Learning  in  France,  under  Protective  system  of 

Louis  XIV,  390-94f  395-403,  404 
Lecanu,  discoveries  due  to,  878-9  (878-9  note) 
Legislator,  true  aim  of  the,  259,  283 

Sir  C.  Lewis  on  (284,  note) 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  352  (352,  note) 
Leslie,  848-51 
Doctrine  of  interchangeability  of  heat  and  light, 

849 
Methods  pursued  by,  850-1. 
Researches  on  heat,  848-9  (849-50,  notes)^ 
What  we  owe  to  him,  851 
Lesueur,  405 

L'Hdpital  and  toleration,  291  (291,  note) 
Liberties,  English,  guarantors  of,  353 
Liberty,  English  love  of,  894 ;  Religious,  favoured 
by  French  Government,  477 
Scottish  love  of,  894 
Libraries,  circulating  (244,  note) 
Light  and  heat,  establishment  of  identity  of,  by 
Black,  84X-2 
By  Leslie,  849 
Linen,  manufacture  of,  in  Scotland,  734 
Linnaeus,  error  of  his  system,  5x3  (5x3,  ftou) 
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Ijtcrary  men  and  politicians,  s<:hism  bt-tween,  in 

France,  418,  419-26,  471 
Uterature,   change   in   form  of,  247,  248  (247-8, 
notes) 
Effect,  not  ca\isi\  of  civilization.  163 
Effect  of  asp4*cts  of  Nature  on,  75 
Effect  of  royal  or  state  patronage  on,  390-4,  403, 

404  (-J92,  note) 
English  independence  of,  134-5  (134-5,  f*otf) 
French  and  Engli'^h  compared,  289-90 
French,  paternal  system  of  government  applied 

to,  387;   Harm  worked  by,  153-4 
Historical,   condition  of,   during   Middle  Ages, 

163-88 
Influence  exercised  by,  15 1-4,  130-62 
Its  uses,  152-4 
Monopolized  by    clergy,   evil  effects  nf,  when, 

173-4,  180 
Per^ecutinn  of.  4^0  6.  427,  434  (426,  note) 
Kflij^ion     and    govrrnment,     influence    upon, 

1 3a -6  2 
Scottish,  rise  of.  736  7;  Sceptical  nature  of,  742 
Under  Louis  XIV,  406 
What  it  is  151 
Liver,  functions  of  the  (84-5.  note) 
Locke,  On  Learninf'  (153,  note) 

Right  of  private  judgment  maintained  by,  199 
Lords,  House  of,  decline  in  intellectual  superiority 

during  reign  of  George  III,  255-6,  257,  273 
Lords  of  the  Articles,  703  4 

,,        ,,        Congregation,     674 ;    Treaty     with 
Eli/abeth,  675-6 
Lorraine,  Claude.  405 

Louis  XIII.  great  progress  made  during  reign  of, 
327 
Superstition  of,  301 
Louis  XIV.  Age  of,  first  great  characteristic  of, 
304-404 
Second  great  char.interistic  of,  404-5,  406  -7 
Aim  of,  387 

Dearth  of  discovery  under,  394,  306-7 
Death  of,  rejoicings  at,  410 
Ignorance  of,  444 

Indictment  against,  408-9  (408.  note) 
Reaction  against  protective  spirit,  and  prepara- 
tion for  French  Revolution,  410-36 
Ri'ligious  persei  utions  instigated  by,  388-90 
Thirst  for  glory,  446 

True  nature  ot  his  reign,  388-90.  394,  402  (388, 
3vS.^  tvotcs) 
Low  Countrirs,  r»'ligio\is  persecutions  in,  544 
Loyalty  and  superstition,  connexion  between.  547  ; 
Of  French  to  Crown,  429-30  (430,  note) ;  Conse- 

<juences  of,  430-1 
Of    Spaniards    to  Crown,    548-50    (540,  note); 

Consequontcs  of,  551-2,  553,  554 
Spanish  and  English  compared,  553 
Lutherans,  aided  by  Richelieu.  306.  307,  327 
Lyell,  H54 

Machault.  d.fence   of   Protestants  by,  477-8,  483 
(477.  note) 

Oriu'inator  of  policy  against  Church,  476-7 
Marhiavrlli,  184 

Sv^tem  of  m^G.note) 
Madri<l.  anarchy  in,  578  -80 
Magna  Charta,  351 
Maize,  62  3  (62-3,  nntfi) 
Malcbranche.  406 
Malloni,  inv»*-.tigatii>ii>;  by,  84^ 
M.iltlnis.  debt  owed  by,  to  Adam  Smith,  817 

On  population,  8 17 
Mains  di>coveri*^'s  by.  40  j 
Mani(  liaraii'^.  7  (S3,  note) 
Mankind,  fact>  brariri-.^  on  j>rogrcN^  of,  i   2 
M.in-arf.  405 

Maniifa«  turc*;,  abscriK'  of,  in  S<otl,ind,  641   (641, 
r.j^i,  lUti-".) 
Servii  «*  i«iidiT»-tl  to  « ivili/ation  l>y,  215 


Map,  geological,  first  ever  published,  853  (853 

note) 
Marat,  profound  knowledge  of  English,  417 
Marmontel,  persecution  of,  424-5 
Massillon.  485 

Matter,  conservation  of,  old  doctrine  of,  838  (838, 
note) 
Organic  and  inorganic,  supposed  difference  be< 
tween  merely  empirical,  862-3 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  statements  by,  179(170, 

nou) 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  338-40 
Alliance  with  Cromwell,  339 
Toleration  of,  338-40 
Medici,  Mary  de,  superstition  of,  301 

Toleration  of,  300  (300,  noie) 
Mehille,  Andrew,  683,  688.  689-90,  698,  701 
Appointed  Moderator  of  General  Assembly,  68S 
Hostile  attitude  towards  episcopacy.  683-5 
Mental  Progress,  laws  of,  how  to  discover.  99 
or  Moral  Prc^ess,  which  the  more  important  ? 

100 
Two  elements  of,  99 
Mersenne,  394 

Metaphysicians,  failure  of,  97 
Metaphysics,  definition  of  (93.  noie) 
Method,  philosophy  of,  742 
Mexico,  art  of  (64,  note) 
Ci\ilization  of,  54,  57,  62.  64 
Economic  condition  of,  64-5  (64,  note) 
Peru  and  Egypt  compared,  65-7 
Mezeray,  history  of  France,  by,  442-3 

Treatment  of,  444,  445 
Microscope,  the,  value  of,  862 
Middle  Ages,  incredible  ignorance  of.  189 
Illustrations  of  opinions  held  in,  x8o,  187 
Method  of  writing  history  in,  184-6 
Militia,  decline  of  old,  119 
Mill,  J.  S..  criticisms  on  political  economy  by  (143, 

noU) 
Millington,  botanical  discoveries  by,  40Z 
Mind,  English,  peculiarities  of  the,  282 
Human,  laws  regulating,  90;  Process  through 
which  it  passed  in  working  out  its  emancipa- 
tion, 198-201,  209-ro 
Minds,  English  and  Scottish,  antagonism  between. 

896 
Mineralogy,  study  of,  difficulties  surrounding,  514 
Mines,  Spanish,  foreign  exploitation  of,  593-6  (595, 

n(ae) 
Ministry,  Presbyterian,  bitterness  against  Court. 
688-94 

„         Good  work  done  by,  694-9,  741,  742 
Mirabeau,  intimate  knowledge  of  English,  417 
Miracles,  controversy  concerning,  242 
Mitscherlich,  514 

Mohammedans  and  Spaniards,  struggle  between 
536-7 
Besiege  Ceuta,  580 
Persecution  of,  564-5 
Spanish  hatred  of,  586-7 
Mohs,  854 

Moisture,  effects  of,  55,  57 
Moliere,  406 
Money,  love  of,  beneficent  effect  of  the,  788,  802 

(802,  note) 
Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  181.  183 
Montaigne,  295-6  (296,  noies) 
and  Charron  compared,  297 
and  Rabelais  compared,  295 
Chillingworth,  Hooker  and  i>scartos  compared, 

332 
Essays,  295  (295.  neAes) 
Montesquieu,  466-9 
Admiration  of  England,  412-3,  419 
Esprit  des  Lois,  468 

Peculiarities  of  his  method,  466,  46S 
Services  rendered  by,  468 
Montgomery,  Robert,  687,  688 
Moors,  Expulsion  from  Spain,  368-70  (369    370 
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notes) ;   Effect   of,   on  Spain,   572-3   (573-4. 
notes)  ;  Rejoicings  in  Spain  at,  570-1  (570-1, 
notes) 
Insurrection  of,  566 
Moral  la\^'s,  subordinate  to  intellectual,  128 
Motives,  small  influence  exercised  by,  102,  128-9 
Progress,  or  mental,  which  more  important  ?  100 ; 
Truths,  stationary  character  of,  103,  128-9,  ^30 
(103-4,  note) 
Morals,  sole  essentials  of,  103  (103-4,  note) 
Study  of,  no  harmony  in,  804 
System  of,  without  TTieology,  240 
Transitory  effects  of,  105,  128-9 
Morellet,  persecution  of,  424-5 
Morton,  Earl  of,  acts  of  persecution  by,  682 

Elected  Regent,  682 
Motives,  moral,  small  influence  exercised  by,  102, 

128-9 
Municipal  Institutions,  absence  of,  in  France,  354 
Murchison,  854 
Myths,  historical,  175-9  U75,  f*ot^) 

Napier,  115 

On  progression  of  numbers,  736-7 
Napoleon,  115 

Nasmyth,  discovery  by,  507 
National  Covenant,  706 
Nations,  intercourse  between,  effects  of,  126-7 

Fictions  regarding  origin  of,  175  (175,  176  notes) 
Nature.aspects  of,  influence  of,  in  India,  75-8,  80-2 ; 

On  Art  75 ;  On  Man,  67-75 1   On  literature,  75 ; 

On  religion,  75,  80,81-3  (81,  note);  Divisions  of, 
68 
Nature.  Laws  of,  advance  in  knowledge  of,  850 
„      Governing  plant  life,  55  (55,  notes) 
,.      Regularity  of,  96  (17,  no/tf) 
Nature,  powers  of,  harm  caused  by,  87 
Necessary  connexion,  doctrine  of,  5,  6 
Necker,  435,  474-5.  477 
Neptunists,  856 
New  World  and  Old  compared,  62-3 

Civilization  of,  53 
Newcomen,  859 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  prodigy  of  the  human  race,  a, 

847,  887 
Niebuhr  anticipated  by  Voltaire,  464 
Nobles,  Scottish,  and  English  Nation,  combination 
between,  710,  715 

and  Reformed  Church,  antagonism  between,  742 

and   Ministers  of    Reformed  Church,   disputes 
between,  678-82,  742  (679-81,  notes) 

and  Ministry,  separation  of,  699 

Decline  of  power  of,  652,  709,  725-8,  729 

Cause  of  decline,  725-8,  729-30 

Defiance  of  Church  and  Throne,  668-76 

Majority  adopt  Protestantism,  664,  669 

Persecution  of,  662 

Resentment  of,  667 

Return  to  power,  656-7,  660,  670 

Triumph  over  Church,  662,  668 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  350-1 
Normans  and  Saxons  in  England,  amalgamation  of, 
351 

Oaths,  degeneration  of,  to  mere  form,  159-61 
obedience,  passive,  futile  attempt  to  revive  doc- 
trine of,  223-4  (223,  note) 
Old  World  and  New  compared,  62-3 
Opinions    and    knowledge,     intimate    connexion 
between,  146-7 
Democratic,  advance  of,  283-4 
Power  of,  in  England,  a  sign  of  political  health, 

282 
Public,   ultimate    victory   of,   inevitable,   281, 
283-4 
Orator>',  sacred,  in  France,  decline  of,  485 

Under  Louis  XIV,  404 
Organic  science,  foundation  of  all,  must  be   laid 
in  inorganic,  881 


Orleans,  Duke  of,  influenced   by  England,  417, 

420  (4x7,  note) 
Outline  of  history  of  Spanish  intellect  from  fifth 

to  middle  of  nineteenth  centuries,  528-627 
Owen,  Discovery  by,  507  (507,  ttoie) 
Right   of    private  judgment   maintained    by, 

Z99 

Painters  in  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  405 

Paisley,  rise  of,  644,  733 

Paley,  system  of,  241  (241,  note) 

Papin,  859 

Parliament,  Scottish,  647  (647.  **ol«) 

Pascal,  394,  406 

Passions,  human,  counterbalancing  of,  128,  131 

Passive   obedience,    futile   attempts    to    revive 

doctrine  of,  223-4  (223,  note) 
Pathology    and    physiology,    two    fundamental 
divisions  of  organic  science,  863-4 

Aims  of,  866-7 

Backward  condition  of,  864 

Humoral,  86S,  870. 

Peculiarity  of  Cullen's,  867 
Pecquet,  discoverer  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle, 

397 
People,  condition  of,  and  their  views  respecting 
the  past,  connexion  between,  164 
Independence  of  the  English,  origin  of,  352-3 
Perjuries  and  frauds,  statute  of,  218 
Perrault,  405 

Persecution,  religious,  225-6,  237,  238  {237,  note) 
Arguments  in  favour  of,  195 
By  Christians  in  Spain,  107-8 
Decrease  of,  156 

Gradations  through  which  it  passes,  322 
Greatest  evils  of,  109 
Instigated  by  Sharp,  Abp.  of  St.  Andrews.  712-8 

(712-8,  noUs) 
Motives  of,  105-6,  107-8 
Of  Christians  in  Rome,  106-7  (107,  note) 
Persia,   traditions  of,  unauthenticity    of,    171-2 

(171-2,  note) 
Perth,  645  (645,  note) 
Peru,  art  of  (64,  note) 
Civilization  of,  54,  62,  64 
Economic  conditions  of,  64-5  (64,  note) 
Egypt  and  Mexico  compared,  65-7 
Phenomena,  mental,  succession  of,  12 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  543-5 
Adoration  of,  by  subjects,  546-7 
Decline  of  Spain  after  death  of,  555  (555.  note) 
Religious  persecutions  by.  in  Low  Countries, 
544-6 
Philip  III  of  Spain.  558  (558,  560.  notes) 
Philip  V  of  Spain,  accession  of,  580-1 
Philosophy.  Baconian,  effects  of,  793  (793.  f*ote ) 

Mental,  present  condition  of,  94-S 
Physics,  spirit  of  inquiry  regarding,  in  England, 

196,  206  (206,  note) ',  Cause  of,  206 
Physiologists,  failure  of.  97  (98,  note) 
Physiology    and    pathology,     two    fundamental 

divisions  of  organic  science,  863-4 
Pigs  and  Mahommed,  tradition  about,  178  (178. 

note) 
Pind,  on  insanity.  517  (5X7,  note) 
Pitt,  Wm.,  253,  254 
Places,  origin  of  fictions  relating  to,  i75-7  ( 176-7, 

note) 
Plague,  the  Great,  219 
Plutonists,  856 
Poetry  and    science,   spirits  of,   desirability  of 

miiting  them,  846-7 
Political  Economists,  aim  of,  807. 
Reproaches  brought  against,  807 
Services  rendered  by,  125 
Economy,  science  of,  807  (825,  note)  ;  Comer 
stone  of,  823;  Discoveries  made  by  means  of, 
120-4;  Essentially  a  deductive  science,  825; 
Interest  aroused  in  France  in,  473-4  (474*  note)^ 
Rise  of  the,  121-2  (122,  note) 
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Politicians  and    literary   mm,  schism    between 

in  France,  418,  419-26,  471 
Politics,  a  backward  art,  283 

First  conditions  of  success  in,  343 
Scottish  Interest  in,  good  effects  of,  yqo-i 
Polynesia,  traditions  of,  unauthentirity  of,  172-3 
Pork  as  food,  178  (178,  noU) 
Porson  and  Trevis,  controversy  bctw'een,  343 
Potatoes,  effect  of,  as  a  food,  37-8,  63  (37.  63. 

notes) 
Poussin,  Nicolas,  405 
Poverty,  relief  of,  wron((,  808 
Power,  fatal  effect,  on  any  body  of  men,  of  too 

much,  788 
Prayer,  doctrine  of,  tendency  of  (6,  moU) 
Precision  and  certainty,  difference  between,  473 
Predestination  and  free-will,  antagonism  between, 
7,  480-3  (483,  notn) ;  IXxtrine   of,  480;  Con- 
nected  with   French   Rev(4tition,  481;  Kant's 
views  on  (10,  20,  notes)  \  Origin  of,   5,  6-7  (5. 
noU) 
Pre-emption    purveyance,    right     of,    abolished 

(218,  note) 
Presbyterian  Ministry,  bitterness  of,  against  court, 
688-94 
Good  work  done  by,  694-9.  741,  743 
Presbyterianism  established  in  Scotland,  696 
Presbyteries,  restoration  of,  706 
Presence,  royal,  right  of  sitting  in,  381-3  (381-3, 

noU) 
Press,  diaily,  and  debates,  right  of    publishing, 
346  (246,  note) 
Vox  on  freedom  of,  278  (278,  notes) 
Freedom  of,  161;  Threatened,  375-80  (375-*> 
notes) 
Pretender,  Scotch  (252,  note) 

Death  of,  351-3 
Prevost,  discoveries  by,  404,  839 
Pride,  Colonel,  375 
Pride  and  vanity,  distinction  between,  380,  385 

(385,  note) 
Principles  which  govern  the  world,  two,  393 
PrintiHR  (218,  note) 

Privileges,  municipal,  in  Spain,  614-5 
Profession,  Ecclesiastical,  decline  of,  cause  of,  114 

Military,  decline  of,  114;  Causes  of,  116 
Progress,  effective,  38 
European,  88 

Insecurity  of.  in  ancient  world,  67 
Intellectual,    permanent   results   arising   from, 

104 
Mental  and  moral,  what  due  to,  102 
National,  retarded  in  England,  349 
Of  mankind,  facts  bearing  on,  x-3 
Scientific,  and   social    rct>elUon  coonezicm  be- 
tween, 517 
Protection,   abolition   of,  in   England,  effect  of, 
283 
Cause  of  crime,  a,  158-9 
Hann  worked  by,  655-6,  731 
Injurious  to  trade,  154-9 
Source  of  weakness  to  a  church,  315  (315,  note) 
Spirit  of,  carried  by  I^uis  XIV  into  literature 
and  consequent  alliance  between  intellectual 
and  governing  classes  in  France,  387-409 
Fatal  to  ultimate  progress  of  a  people,  638 
History  of,  and  comparison  l>etween  England  and 
France,  346-70 
Protective  spirit  in  France,  cause  of  failure  of  the 

Fronde,  371-86. 
Protestantism  as  illiberal  as  Catholicism.  313-4, 
3i<> 
Influence  exercised  by,  148-9. 
Protestant  clergy,  French,  assumption  of  author- 
ity by,  320-1;  Discontent  of,  316;  Intolerance 
among,  316-7,   310,  330,  323-4,    326,    (319, 
note)  ;     Virulent    l>oo*ks  piibrished  by,  319 
Protestants  and  Catlmliis  in  Framr,  reversal  of 
natural  positions,  321-2 
w  „     Scottish,  treaty  between,  674-5 


Dutch,  aided  by  Richelieu.  306-7.  327 
Preach,  actkn  of,  at  Beam,  cauie  of  suLsei^iMnt 
miifortuneet    ii^-ao;  Contequeooes    ansiog 
from  greater  lenieiicy  toward^  310-3,  316: 
Increasing  indiUcience  of  leaden  to  their 
religion,     3x0-3;    Intense     hatred    of,   for 
Cathdics,    3x9;    Turbulence    of,    310;    In- 
tolerance of,  3x3,  316;    Persecution  of,    in 
France,  477  (477.  note) ;  in  Scotland,  667-73 
Public  institutioDB,  all  bear  the  Impress  of  thdr 
age,  677 
Opinion,  rise  of.  zao 
Prea%  foundatioa  of,  ai8 
Purveyance  and  pre-emption,  right  of,  aholiihed 

(318,  note) 
Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  339 

Quia  Emptores.  Statute  of,  353 

Rabelais,  393-4  (293i  mo^) 

and  Montaigne  compared,  295 
Racine.  406 

Ragnar,  168  (169,  note) 
Rain,  prayers  for,  213-4  (2 '4.  ^lole) 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  xz5 
Raumer,  854 

RebeUion    and    scientific    progress^      connezioo 
between,  517 
Great  English,  a  war  of  classes  as  well  as  of 
factions,     371-8,    and     Fronde    compared, 
372-86  (372.  naU),   of  1643,  real  cause  of,  in 
England,  745-6(745-6,  noiet);  In   Scotland, 
745-6 
of  17x5,  in  Scotland,  719-23  (719-23.  note*) 
of  1745,  in  Scotland,  719-23  (7Z9-23t  mKs) 
Rebellions,  causes  of,  163 
Reciprocity,  true^  134 
Redssory  Act,  7x0 
Reform  Bill.  X56,  283 
Reformati<m.  the^  X48,  149 
English,  OBcline  of  aristocracy  and  of  clerical 
power,  due  to,  366.  367 ;  Ozigin  of.  360,  363 
Rebellious  nature  of,  366 
Scottish,  immediate  coosequenoes  of,  677 
Reforms^  in  what  they  consist,  156 
Parilamentary,  at  end  of  eighteenth  century,  281 ; 
At  beginning  of  nineteenth  century,  283 
Reid,  Thomas^  attempts  to  destroy  philosoptiy  of 
Berkeley.  Hume  and  Locke^  833-4 
EsMm^s  on  ilu  Ptmen  0/  lib#  Mind,  833 
First  principles  assumed  by,  835-6  (833-^.  aofa) 
inquiry  into  tke  Hummm  Biimd,  833 
Method  pursued  by,  833-4 
System  of  philosophy  untenable  836 
Religioo,  attitude  of  natkns  towaros,  143-7.  iso-i 
Change  of.  harmful  to  aocnmcy  of  early  htstoiy, 

170-3  (170-3.  noU$) 
Effect,  not  cause  of,  dviUcation,  163 
Effect  of  aspects  of  nature  on,  73 
Effect  of  subjecting  it  to  test  of  reason,  zgs 
Evil  effect  of  indifference  of  mien  to^  149 
Govenunent  and  Uteratuxe^  Influence  cscrdsed 

by,  on,  X30-62 
National,  no  longer  a  test  of  measure  of  countiy's 
civilization,  130 
"  Religious  ezercisest'*  love  of,  in  Scotland,  748 

(748,  note) 
Religious  indifference  of  English,  388-9 
ReUgious  Rev<riution.  237 

War  in  Bfam,  320 
Remedies,  p<^ticaL  to  succeed,  must  be  in  hai^ 

mony  with  spirit  of  the  age.  6x6  J 

Rent,  and  wages,  ratio  between,  43-4  J 

Theory  of,  823  ,^ 

Representation,  personal,  doctrine  of,  S46-7  (S4ir9  * 

noU) 
Retx.  Cardinal  de;  341-2 
Reviews,  periodical.  245  (243,  noit) 
Revolution,  French.  273:  Attitude    of  Ei^laaA 
k  towards,    273-^1  (974.  M«f):  CauMi  Indbig 
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up  to,  418-28  428-9,  431,  518;  Cause  of 
crimes  of,  429,  434-5,  524-5;  EagUsh  in- 
fluence on,  418,  471;  of  1688,  what  England 

,    owes  to,  227  (228,  note) ;  Effect  of,  on  Eng- 
lish Church,  228 

Religious  in  England,  237 
R«'v.)lutions  and  insurrections,  distinction  between, 

625 
Rice  (41,  note) 
Richelitui  and  Napoleon  I.  compared,  301 

Caut,e  of  action  against  Protestants,  327 

Charges  brought  against,  305 

Greatest  glory  of,  308 

Tactics  put  an  end  to  religious  war9»  30i 

Severity  with  the  clergy,  302-4 

Toleration  of,  309-10,  325,  326-7 

Treatment  of  Protestants,  309,  325 

True  greatness  of,  301-10 

True  objects,  306-7 
Riolan,  397-8 
Riots  in  Edinburgh,  706 
River  Systems,  55-6,  59  (55,  noU) 
Rochefoucauld,  de  la,  406 
Rochelle,  religious  war  in,  320 

Siege  of,  326 
Roland,   Mme.,  student  of   the   English    and  of 

England,  417 
Romans,  deteriorating  effect  of  wealth  upon,  632 
Rome  de  Lisle  (515,  note) 
Ross,  Earl  of,  657 
Ross,  John,  691-2 
Roundheads,  371  (371,  note) 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  effect  of  works  of,  475  (475,  note) 

Persecution  of,  422-3 
Royal  Society,  Charter  of,  210  (210,  note) 

Hostility  towards,  211 

Incorporation  of  the,  210 
Russians,  characteristics  of  (113,  notes) 
Ruthven,  raid  of,  688-9 


St.  Andrews,  645  (645,  note) 
St.   Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  291 
Sailors,  superstition  of,  cause  of,  212-3,  215 
Savery,  859 

Scepticism    and    toleration,    connexion    between, 
295 
NV(essity  for,   190-1,  203,  210 
Ris«;  and  growth  of,  195-201,  203,  210,  243,  249 

(243.  note) 
In  France,  rise  and  growth  of,  293,  295,  296, 

208-9.  327,  337 
Historical,  rise  of,  437-8,  439-40,  441,  442 
Schools,  establishment  of,  for  poorer  orders,  244 

(244.  note) 
Science,  absence  of,  in  Peninsula,  70-1  (70-r,  note) 
Advances  of,  88-90  (88,  note) 
and  Poetry,  spirits  of,  desirability  of    urtlting 

them,  846-7 
Definition  of,  803 
Physical,  837 
Advance  in,  in  late  eighteenth  century,  493-4, 

4Q5 
Inorganic,  discoveries  in,    by   Scots,    837-61 
Medical,  state  of,  in  Spain,  590-2 
Organic,  discoveries  in,  by  Scots,  861 
Progress  in,  and  rebellion,  connexion  between, 

Suffcnng  from,  absence  of  imagination,  847 
Symptoms  of  decline  under  Louis  XIV,  397, 
.Vi3-403 
Scipio  Dupleix,  History  of  France  by,  441 
bystem  of  Philosophy  of,  441 
•^       Scotland,  absence  of  fine  arts  in,  641-3,  of  Manu- 
factures in,   641   (637,   note) 
and  the  cholera,  see  Cholera 
and  England,  union  of,  effects  of,  725-8,  730-40 

(and  notes) 
and  Germany,  analogy  between,  in  philosophy, 
707 


and  Spain,    superstition  of,   parallel  between, 

630,  652 
Bigotry  in,  151 
Cannibalism  in,  637 
Conquest  of,  by  Ireland,  633 
Conoition   of.    at   end  of   fourteenth  century, 
628-53;  In  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
654-95 ;  In  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen* 
tuiies,  696-740 
Deductive  intellect  of,   140,   141-4 
Geno'al  absence  of  loyalty  in,  628-9 
Geographical  position  of,  influence  of,  631,  632, 

649 
In  eighteenth  century,   peculiar  character  of 

literature,  792,  794-8 
Invasion  of  by  Edward  1  of  England,  634-5  ; 
consequences   of,   635;  By  Norway,  633-4; 
By  Romans,  631 
Invasions,  subsequent,  636 
Power  of  clergy  in,  638,    648;   of  nobles  in, 
638-9;  Circumstances  favourable  to,  638-9 
Progress  in,  slow  but  sure,  628 
Protestant   movement   in,    aristocratic   nature 

of.  653 
Rebellions  common  in,  629  (629,  note) 
Servile  condition  of,  715,  716,  717 
Softening  of  manners  in,  724 
Sufferings  in,  637,  7",  712-8  (7x2-8,  notes) 
Torture  in,  716-7  (717,   note) 
Wealth  in  g^eat  thinkers,  804 
Scots,  intolerant  mental  attitude  of,  895-6 
Moroseness  of  temper,  763,  896 
Superstition  of,  141,  150,  630,  648,  864,  894,  897 
Uncleanly  habits  of,  642  (642.  note) 
Scottish  Highlanders,  see  Highlanders 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  685,  686  (686,  notes) 
Sects,  rise  of  innumerable,  196 
Self-indulgence,   proper  limit   of,    787 
Semple,  Gabriel,  strange  fate  of,  754  (754-5.  note) 
Sequence,  doctrine  of,  necessary  to  true  science 

of  history,  738-4 
Scrra,    123 

Serres,  History  of  France  by,  440 
Sexes,   birth   of,  laws   regulating  proportion  of, 

96-8,  (97,  98-9,  noUs) 
Shakespeare,  \Vm.,  847 
Sharp,  Apb.  of  St.  Andrews,  711 

Religious    persecution    instigated    by,     712-8 
(712-8,  notes) 
Shipping  ventures,  first  Scottish,  731 
Simson,  method  of,  X41-J  (i4«-2,  noUs) 
Slavery,  supported  by  George  HI,  253  (253,  noM) 
Smith,  Adam,  122,  124,  805-19,  825-6 
Artifice  employed  by,  806 
Deductive  method  of,  142,  808-19  {142,  notes) 
Disbelief  in  statistics,  825  (825.  note) 
Greatest  thinker  Scotland  has  produced,  819 
Philosophy  of,   806-10 
Scheme   too   vast  for  inductive  investigation, 

806 
Spread  of  his  doctrines.  123 

See  also  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  and  Wealth 
of  Nations. 
Smith,  William,   originator  of  scientific,  geology 
in  England,  853 
Publishes  geolo^cal  map  of  England,  853  (853, 
note) 
Smugglers,  rise  of  armed,  158  (158,  notes) 
Social  movement  in  France,  previous  to  Revo- 
lution,   518-23;  Effect- on  dress,  520-1  (521, 
fides) 
Societies,  debating,  formation  of,  in  England,  24s 

(245,   note) 
Society,  natural  proportions  of,  adversely  affected 

by  protective  measures,  39X-4 
Soil,  effect  on  national  character,  23,  35,  28, 39,  468 

On  civilization,  23-67 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  745 
Solidism,   868 
$omers,  his  services  to  Hanoverian  dynasty.  255. 
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Spain,     abnormal   rproffreia    in,   6io-xi,    612-3 
Causf  of  temporary-  nature  of,  6ii-a 
Advjntaf;c»,  u.itural,  enjoyed  by,  6x9-20 
and  Mohauuncdaii'},  struggle  between,  53^7! 
and  Scotland,  superstition  of,  parallel  between, 

630 
and  tropics,  analogy  between,  S^^S' 
Bankrupt  state  of,  379  (579i  «•<'<') 
Colomes,  wise  treatment  of.  603 
Conditions  of  natimal  progress  violated  in,  328 
Decline  of,  556-7,  573-6, 577-8 1  (575,  576,  ftotfs) ; 

cause  of,  357.  564 
Early  history  of,  533-6  (533-4.  notts) 
Earthquakes  in  (529-32,  notes) 
l^rnominious  submission  to  Crown  and  Church, 

national  vice  of,  624-3 
li^orance,  national,  clergy  the  cause  of,  622 
Incompetence  in,  610 

Improvement,  gradual  in  condition  of,  399-604 
Invasion  of,  by  French,  613 
Mohammedans  in,  536  ;  Effect  of,537-9,  347-30 
Military  reputation  destroyed,  577-8  (577,  note) 

Spirit  in.  risi'  of,  552-3 
National  charactnistirs,  6^0-1  (620-1,  notes) 
Navy,  decline  of,  .s.-r-**   (577-8,  note);  Recon- 
struction of.   5v4 -5 
Pastoral  lito  i.f,  33^-5 
Power   of,    551-3 

ClcrKy  in,  534 -♦j;  result*  of,  5H7-8 
Reformation  in,  f.ite  uf,  544 
Spiritual  protection  in.  140 
War  of  suLcession  in,  582-3 
Spaniards,  character  of.  two  great  elements  of,  550; 
Consequences  of,  551 
General  incompetence  of,  588-98  (588, 589,  notes); 

efforts  to  remedy  it,  593-4 
Hatred  of  Elizabeth  (545,  note) 
Spanish  mines,  foreign  exploitation  of,  595-6  (593. 

noU) 
Spirit,  commercial,  pacific  natiuu  of,  125 

Theological,    depressing    influence    of,    786-8; 
Reaction  against,  in  Scotland,  7(>2 
Spirits,    evil    world    overrun    by,    according    to 

Scotti-«h  clergy,  764-7  (764-6,  notes) 
Stafford,  i^j  (122.  tu4e) 

State,    interest    tran»ftTrcd  from    Church    to,  in 
Englaml,  20]  s  (203.  233,  notes) 
Movfuuiit   tiirned  against,  inbtead  of  Church, 
in  Fr  iii<  r,  47^.  470 
States-GfUiral,  want  of  inllucnre  of,  354-5  (354, 

note) 
Statute  of  frauds  and  fK'rjurle<;,  21S 
Statibticiin-^,  piii^n«.>,  iiia«l«?  bv  (i  j.  note) 
Statist!*  •-.  s«iiMji«'  wt  (!«;,  futte) 
Steam  pi»w«.r.  diMi,\i-iv  t.f,  vtlfit  of.   125-7 
Straui-riimai*,  «5i, 
Stewart.  ti-.u.hing<.  ot,  141    2 
Stirling  (04s,  «.•/<) 
Stueffler,  prophecy  by,  187 
Stoics,  cau-^c^  of  their  failure,  r**'* 
Stuart,  House  of,  expulsion  of.  benefit  of,  227-8 
Hopes  of.  destroyed,  251  (251,  note) 
I.uve  of  S(..>tti:,h  Hifihlindrr^  for,  718-22  (7-: o, 
721,  «o/«-\) 
Saflrag.',  «-xtin.^ion  of,  283 
Suicid*.  tendency,  in  Scotlaud  (770-1,  nota) 
Sully,  Hi<-tory  of  France,  440 
Superuatur.il  interference,  rejection  of  dogma<i  of, 

S30 
Superiority.  Kuri'|»e.in.  lause  <if,  88 
Superstition  and  ku«)w]eili;e,  antagonism  between. 
21X    (212,   note) 
Cause-*  of,  22.  70,  648-.,,  r.si-2.  (70,  note) 
KnowIe<lge,  the  sole  tun-  for.  677 
S.  otti-.h,  cause-*  of  continuance  of,  741-63 
I'nivcrsality  of,  34O 
Surnames,  first  use  of.  34-; 
Sweden,  intolerance  in.  I'.o  (150,  note'^) 
Sydenham,    -ervii  e>  reiuler.d  by,  3^8-7 
S:>t,;fi  „f  \utun,  4^--.% 


Taylor.  Jeremy,  right  of  private  judgmeut  uiaiu 

^A    tained  by,  X99,  222 

Ttxation  in  France,  339-60 

Temperament,  difficiuty  in  studyiu,;  (xoo,  muo 

Temple,  right  of  private  judgment  mainUined  b>. 

Test  Act,  224 

Repeal  of,  effect  on  Rnglish  Church,  aSj 
Theological  interest,  decadence  of,  300 
Spirit,  depressing  influence  of,  786-8 
Predominance  of,  in  France,  effect  of.  29X-2 
ReactftOQ  agaixu^  in  Scotland,  792 
Theologians,  depressing  influence  of,  786-S 
Theology,  <1imini<<hing  respect  for,  in  Scotland, 
733-4 
Separation  of,  from  morals,  340 
Separation  of,  from  pcditics,  240 
Theories,  dangers  of,  865-7 

Theory  0/  Moral  Sentiment  and  Wealth  at  Sations 
(AdamSmith),  supplementary  to  cme  another, 
805-6,  808,  8xx,  814,  819,  867,  894-s 
Principle  from  which  author  reasons  in  it,  808-9 

(808,  note) 
Selfishness  not  a  primary  principle,  8x0 
Sympathy  the  mainspring  of  human  conduct, 

810 
Sympathy,  origin  of  custom,  809  ;  of  ciiminal 
law,  809 ;  of  fashion,   809 ;   of  philosophy, 
809 
Thinkers,  the  really  great  men  are  the,  883 

Scotland  pre-eminent  in,  894 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  last  religious  war,  309 

(309,  note) 
Thomson,  Dr.,  statements  relating  to  Black,  841, 

(842,  noU) 
Thought,  distribution  of,  influence  of  aspects  of 

nature  on,  67-75 
Tillotsou,  right  of  private  judgment  maintained 

by,  199 
Toleration,  religious,  history  of,  X9X,  195,  X99-201, 
203,  224-7 
Important  factor  in  civilizatioo,  X91 
William  III,  the  friend  of,  229-30 
Tooth,  golden,  controversy  of  the,  187-S 
Torture  in  Scotland,  716-7  (7x7,  note) 
Tournefort,  401-2  (402,  note) 
Towns,  Scottish,  insignificance  and  insecurity  c4, 

'>3'>-40,S.  646-7  (640-x,  notes) 
Tr.ide,  good  rtsulting  from  spread  of,  157 

Injurious   effect    of    State    interference    upon, 

157-8 
Internatiou.d,  old  views  on,  X2o-x  (120-1, 122, 

mdes) 
Siotti^.  growth  of,  73X-6 
Traile-wind,  effects  of,  58-9  (59,  note) 
Traihng  spirit,  philo;>o])hic  interest  of,  730 

Spread  tif,  in  Scotland,  724,  739-30,  731.  733"* 
Travel,  habit  of.  among  English,  X33-4 
Travia  and  Porson,  controversy  between,  243 
Treaty    between    Cathohcs    and    Protestants  :q 

Scotland,  674-5 
Troops,  mercenary,  iiq 
Truths,  intellectual,  progrtrss  of,  X03-4,  129.  130 

Moral  and  intellectual  compared.  X03-6,  i;o 
Turenne,  Marshal  of  France.  330  (339,  note) 
Turgot,  435.  46g-70,  474.  477 
Turpin,  chronicle  of.  180-x 

Understanding,  human,  68 
Increased  respect  for,  830 
Subordination  of,  72 

Tendency,  in  Europe,  to  strengthen,  74-5 
Tnion  of  England  and  Scotland.  725-8.  7^0-40, 

(725-8,  730.  •«<«) 
U.S.  Anu-rici,  history  of,   of  comparative  umic- 

portance.  135,  138 
Usur>'.  efftKt  of  legislation  on,  x6o-i 

Vanity  and  pride,  distinction  between.  380.  383 
(383.  «<<*) 
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Vaasj.  massacre  of,  391 

Vattei  and  Grotius  compared  (308,  note) 

VUlenage  in  Rngland,  extinction  of,  359  (359, 

noU) 
Voltaire.  453-8,  459-63»  464-*.  4^7  f(456.  457. 
notes) 

His  anticipation  of  Niebuhr,  464 

Knowledge  of  English,  4x1-2 

Persecution  of,  430-z 

Views  on  the  Bns^h,  4x9 


Wages  and  rent,  ratio  between,  43-4 
Causes  vdiich  eovem,  42 
Fluctuation  of,  36-7,  38,  39  (38,  note) 
Go\'emed  by  population,  30  (30,  noU) 
Regulation  of,  8x6-9  (8x7,  note) 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  on  taxation  of  America,  270 
(270,  note) 
Services  to  Hanoverian  d3masty,  255 
Walter,  of  Oxford.  x8x.  183 
War,  decrease  in.  X09-X2 
Cause  of,  ixo-27 

Love  of,  among  savage  races  (zzi,  note$);  In 
Bngland,  extinct,  1x4 ;  cause  of  this.  1x4. 123 ; 
Unmtellectual.  XX3 
Second  greatest  evil,  xoo 
Warburton,  Bishqp    of    Gloucester,  opinions  of. 

240,  24X  (24 x,  note) 
Washington,  George,  xxs 

Water  and  fire,  two  most  general  principles  dealt 
with  by  geologists,  852  (852,  note) 
Warfare  between,  852 
Watt,  James,  discoverer  water  being  compound 
of  two  gases,  859-6X  (860-x,  notes) 
Inventor  of  steam  engine.  839 
Wealth,  accumulation  of.  importance  of.  23-3, 
28,   4x   (23.   note);  what  governs  it.   24-7> 
39 
Distribution   of.    Laws   of.    29-30.   67   (29-30. 
note) 


Persona],   incrMiIng  power  of,   in  Scotland 

Weta^M?atiotu  (Adam  Smith).  8o6,'Siz-9»  ^^^ 

and  Thmry  of  Jf  and  SenHmm^,  sappluMntarf 

to  one  another,  808,  8zz,  8x4,  819,  867,  894^-5 

Cause  of  cham  in  legiilatioo,  8iz  g 

Disaenters  lead  purer  livei  tlian  Ch«duMn, 

and  why,  8x3  (8x3-6,  mot^ 
Propositlooa  on  which  tiMory  of  book  It  based, 
8x3 :  Fin$,  wealth  derived  from  land  and  not 
from  labour,  8x3 ;  Secotid,  wealth  dependa  «o 
skill  of  labour  and  on  proportion  of  those 
who  labour  and  those  who  do  not,  8x3 
Publication  of,  X22 ;  effects  of,  xia,  xa4 
SeUiahnesa  the  movuig  power  in  an  ttdflfs,  8x3-6 
Wages,  ragulatian  of  rate  <A,  8x6-9  (8x7,  noM  - 
Wellington,  Duke  o^zx;    ' 
Welsh,  John,  r 

Wemyas,  mani 7  •'v 

Werner,  founder  of  German  Saool  of  (Geology, 
854 
His  method,  854-3.  8<6  (854.  «Mi«) 
Wesley,  first  theoJogcal  sUtesman,  ajS 
Westphalia,  Congress  cL  importance  of,  906-9 
WhatdyToMfjirs  ioCkHtHm  Ftdtk  (199-900, 

WhiteAdd,   first  of 


«38, 


Bogiidi  thtfllfflcal  orators, 


William  in,  characteristics  of  his  reign,  aa8 

Witches,  649  («49-50. ««« 

Worcester,  859 

Work8»  pnbUc,  instituted  by  Cbailaa  HI  of  Spain, 

607^ 
World,  «d  of,  prophesied,  187 

Bxtemal,  einets  on  human  mtod,  67-75 
Wilting,  introduction  of  art  0^x67;  aOtets  of. 
x^-9,  X70 ;  errors  due  to^  X68-70  (z66,  note} 
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